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FROM  THE  INSIDE  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
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tail how  pictures  are  made. 

IN  SPITE  OF  ALL  

The  story  of  a  motion-picture  play.  How  a  fascinating  and 
insidious  actress  toyed  with  a  man's  affections,  and 
what  resulted. 

THE  QUEST  
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THE  MAN  AT  THE  KEY  
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WHY  **THE  BIRTH  OF  A  NATION"  IS 
WONDERFUL. 
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PLAYS  AND  PLAYERS  
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THE  STRENGTH  OF  THE  WEAK. 
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tically condemned  by  circumstantial  evidence — and 
what  love  did  to  help. 
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Serious  and  amusing  items  about  the  players,  directors, 
and  producers. 
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From  the  Inside  of  the  Studio 


rELL  us  something  about  the  inside 
working  of  the  studio?"' 
That   request   comes   to   me   on  an 
[erage  of  fifty  times  a  day.   There  was 
'  time  when  everything  in  connection 
ath    a     motion-picture     studio  was 
lirouded  in  the  deepest  mystery.  But 
!  jring  the  past  year  the  public  have 
ijcome   so  interested  and  so  loud  in 
•eir  demands  for  enlightenment,  that 
jis  subject  has  furnished  considerable 
aterial  for  both  the  newspaper  and 
lagazine  writer. 

T  receive  about  two  thousand  letters 
veek,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
1  something  of  my  personal  ideas  on 
subject   that   is    so    far-reaching.  I 
:  e  that  my  words  will  carry  a  mes- 
I  .e  to  these  people  who  nightly  com- 
the  audience  of  the  motion-picture 
[  rater.     This  article  is  in   a  way  a 
I  bute  to  the  thousands  who,  by  their 
("endship    and    enthusiastic  approval, 
'  j'.re  made  it  possible  for  this  industry 
{  '.grow  to  its  present  magnitude. 
1  '  But  to  go  on  to  the  true  subject  of 
^       article :    the    inside    working  of 
motion-picture  studio.    ]\Iany  of  the 
companies  have   daylight  studios, 
are  dependent  upon  sunshine  for 
=  Jccess  of  their  products.    The  Es- 
,1        Company  have  a  peculiar,  and.  I 
-     ri.  unusual  lighting  method.  They 
he  Peter  Cooper  Hewitt  mercury- 
"  lights,   which  are  Ytry  rich  in 
ic  light  rays.     The  candle  power 
ximates  nearly  two  hundred  thou- 
and  makes  it  possible  to  work  at 
:  or  on  a  dark,  cloudy  day.  They 
■      ery  powerful,  and  fill  the  person 


By  Francis  X.  Bushman 

seeing  them  for  the  first  time  with  won- 
der and  awe. 

A  laughable  incident  occurred  not 
long  ago  on  the  studio  floor.  A  sick 
scene  was  in  progress,  and  so  death- 
like was  the  pallor  of  the  pretended 


sick  woman,  that  a  guest  at  the  studio 
made  a  wild  dash  for  water,  and  ex- 
claimed, in  an  excited  manner : 

"She  has  fainted !" 

The  lights  had  cast  a  queer  purplish 
reflection  over  the  surroundings,  making 


Francis  X.  Bushman  and  his  secretary.    Mr.  Bushman  personally  ans\ve4-s 
nearly  two  thousand  letters  a  week. 
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the  actress  look  really  ill.  The  director 
had  a  few  things  to  say,  however,  to 
the  young  woman  who  interrupted  his 
big  dramatic  scene.  Naturally,  she 
could  not  see  her  own  countenance, 
which  had  that  same  purplish  tinge. 

]\lany  amusing  letters  come  to  me. 
asking:  ''How  did  you  get  the  inside  of 
such  a  beautiful  home  for  your  i)ic- 
ture  ?" 

.We  never  use  the  interior  of  any 
home,  poor  or  rich,  for  our  scenes.  All 
inside  rooms  and  scenes  are  produced 
on  the  floor  of  our  studio.  The  work- 
ing line  averages  six  feet  or  less  in 
width.  It  looks  very  small  to  the  ob- 
server, especially  after  we  see  the  pro- 
spective effect,  showing  great,  spacious 
rooms  in  the  completed  picture. 

Each  room  is  arranged  with  the  ut- 
most care.  The  homes  of  the  connois- 
seur are  studied  carefully  with  a  view 
to  making  them  as  elegant  and  artistic 
as  possible.  The  shabby,  worn-out  tene- 
ment rooms  must  have  furniture  in 
keeping-  with  the  circumstances  of  its 
inhabitants.  The  costumes  and  atmos- 
phere must  be  correct.  Customs  of 
different  historical  periods  are  made  a 
subject  of  the  greatest  moment. 

The  man  in  charge  of  securing  the 
proper  furnishing  is  some  one  wiio  has 
the  decorative  faculty  "lighly  trained 
and  developed.  Every  stu  o  has  a  prop- 
ertv   room,   but   this   does   not  always 


Francis  X.  Bushman  in  the  dual  role  of  Lieutenant  Frothingham  and  Private 
Abbott  in  "The  Private  Officer." 


contain  the  necessary  furnishing  for  a 
special  feature. 

J\lany  of  my  correspondents  have  been 
greatly  interested  in  "The  Private  Of- 
ficer." in  which  I  appear  in  the  dual 
role  in  this  picture,  both  as  Lieutenant 
Frothingham.  the  villain,  and  Private 
Lambert,  the  hero.  It  is,  I  admit,  rather 
startling  to  see  the  same  man  appear 
simultaneously  on  the  screen.  This  was 
.  dr  ne  b^■  maslcing  one  .-ide  r  f  the  camera. 


taking  one  side  of  the  picture;  then 
turning  back  and  masking  the  other 
side,  and  taking  the  opposite  side.  In 
this  picture  the  work  progressed  very 
slowly.  I  had  to  change  my  clothes 
twice  for  every  scene  and  was  so  worn 
out,  and  my  valet  was  so  tired,  that  we 
both  vowed  we  were  through  with  double 
exposures  for  life.  I  changed  my 
clothes  something  like  twenty-n\e  times 
that    dav.  .  I    had    to    wear  different 


An  interesting  view  of  the  inside  of  the  studio  while  a  banquet  scene  is  being  taken.    To  all  appearances  when  shown 
on  the  screen  this  could  be  the  dininsi  room  of  the  highest-class  restaurant. 


FROM  THE  IXSIDE  OF  THE  STUDIO 


r'-.es  in  every  scene,  and  also  effect 
.nrirely  different  make-up.    In  the 
:n  part,  I  appeared  with  my  hair 
-bed  back  from  my  forehead  and  mj- 
smooth   shaven.     In  the  reverse 
.racter  I  wore  my  hair  parted  and  a 
'1  mustache.    This  picture  has  been 
:Tiyster\-  of  the  age,  for  the  laj-raan 
:i.nnot  understand  how  the  same  char- 
icter  can  appear  twice  in  one  scene. 
;  accompan3-iiig  illustration  will  show 
:  I  did  try  to  make  myself  look  dif- 

-  bave  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
and  women  are  simplj"  grown  chil- 
and  that  romance  and  fairy  tales 
ral  tp^ihem  more  than  any  other 
fi  of 'story.    I  appeared  in  the  role 
a  crown  prince  in  "Under  Royal 
rronage'"  some  few  months  ago,  and 
;e  that  time  I  have  received  htm- 
:-  Is  and  hundreds  of  letters  begging 
ro  act  in  another  picture  in  which 
::uM  wear  brass  buttons  and  gold 
>rajd.    Personally,  a  virile  story  with 
I  stronger  plot  is  more  to  my  liking,  but 
::ave  discovered  that  a  deeper  plot 
.  es  not  contain  cne-haif  the  appeal 
i".  a  prett>'.  romantic-hero  tale  does. 
;   greatest  success  has  been  made  in 
:  r  :■  characters.    "Graustark."'  the  f a- 
■  us  ^NlcCuicheon  novel,  will  soon  be 
^  ly  for  public  approval,  and  m  this 
l:ave  given  the  fans  a  taste  of  what- 
: ."  so  insistently  demand. 
In  "Scars  of  Possession"  we  had  a 
'■eal  surgeon  superintend  tlie  transfusion 
•f  blood  operation.    It  was  so  real  that 
V?  all  felt  a  thrill  of  horror  when  the 
-~  of  science  appeared  with  his  giis- 
r.::ig  scalpeL 
■  Among   my   correspondents,   I  l^ave 
vspaper  writers,  judges,  and  doctors. 
;  letter  I  have  cherished  came  from 
well-known    doctor    in    the  South. 
5ome  few  months  ago  we  put  out  a  pic- 
ure  called  "The  Elder  Brother."  This 
vas  the  tale  of  the  dope  fiend.    A  pa- 
irnt  of  the  doctor's  saw  the  picture, 

I'd  it  made  such  a  vi\-id  impression  on 
:s  mind,  that  it  lead  to  his  reform. 
The  old-time  matinee  idol  seems  to 
l  i  ve  given  way  to  the  newer  picture 
ero.    The  vv arm-hearted,  appreciative 
'  ■nerican  public,  since  the  days  of  Bar- 
'jtt  and  Booth,  up  to  the  present  time, 
r.ve  delighted  to  honor  the  man  or 
jmau  of  whom  thej^  approve.    It  is 
:  ly  too  true  that  the  career  of  every 
■-  :)'.ic  man  lies  right  in  the  hollow  of 
i  people's  hands.    They  can  make  him 
;st  as  easily  as  they  can  put  the  stamp 


of  their  disapproval  upon  him  and  mark 
him  a  dismal  failure.  The  star  in  film- 
dom  is  different  from  the  legitimate 
actor.    He  comes  closer  to  the  people. 

Perhaps  you  will  take  exception  to 
this  statement.  How  can  a  man  whom 
we  never  see,  save  on  the  screen,  come 
as  close  to  the  hearts  of  the  public  as 
the  actor  who  plays  before  the  footlights 
in  person  and  speaks  his  way  into  our 
affections? 

For  the  reason  that  the  public  see  him 
oftener  and  learn  to  know  him  better. 
They  see  him  magnified,  and  watch  for 
every  change  in  his  facial  expression. 
Thej-  see  him  depict  so  many  emotions 
that  he  grows  near  and  dear  to  them. 

The  productions  have  improved  hot?! 


product  of  drama  and  fiction  obtain- 
able. 

I  have  had  one  thing  brought  most 
forcibly  to  my  mind,  and  that  is.  the 
people  are  responsible  for  the  class  of 
pictures  turned  out  by  the  studio.  Just 
so  long  as  they  cry-  for  the  lurid  melo- 
drama and  find  pleasure  in  the  scream- 
ing posters,  just  so  long  will  the  film 
manufacturer  continue  to  supply  that 
xery  kind  of  production,  I  speak  from 
knowledge,  for  the  bulk  of  my  mail 
comes  from  people  who  are  watching  me 
on  the  screen,  and  who  have  learned  to 
know  mj-  everj-  facial  expression,  The3" 
write  and  tell  me  the  iimermost  secrets 
of  their  very  souls. 

I  am  in  a  position  to  judge  as  to  T.-hat 


B..s.-.~.ar.  ar.i  .Miss  Beverly  Bayne  :r.  "The  Privaie  Oif.cer."'  .Mr.  Busr.rr 
again  appears  in  ihe  auai  role  of  Lieutenant  Frothingham  and  Prii-ate  Abbott. 


in  Qualitj-  and  quantity,  until  man}'  of 
the  scenarios  put  on  the  screen  are 
masterpieces.  Xot  only  is  this  true  of 
original  scenarios  given  to  the  public, 
but  also  of  the  successful  plays  and 
books  that  are  being  picturized. 

Brad}",  Klaw  &  Erlanger,  the  Shn- 
berts,  Dan  Frohman,  Belasco,  and 
dozens  of  men  who  have  managed  suc- 
cessfully the  great  stage  productions  of 
the  past  few  years,  have  all  come  into 
the  picture  industrv'.  The  field  has  af- 
forded such  unlimited  possibilities  that 
they  have  united  with  the  film  manufac- 
turer in  giving  to  the  world  the  best 


the}-  desire.  V\  e  are  glad  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  many  of  the  people  are  being 
educated  up  to  better  subjects  and  to  a 
higher  class  of  literature,  through  the 
medimn  of  the  motion  picture.  Some  of 
the  people  to  whom  history-,  m}-tholog}-, 
art,  and  literature  were  as  foreign  as  the 
Greek  language,  have  learned  to  know 
something  about  each  one  of  these  sub- 
jects. The  photo  plays  have  stimulated 
an  interest  in  these  subjects,  as  it 
were. 

In  view  of  tliis  pleasant  fact,  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  quoted  as  sa}-ing  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  are  demanding 
cheap  melodrama,  but  I  do  say  that  many 
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A  set  in  "One  Wonderful  Night."    Mr.  Busliman  was  selected  by  500,000  votes  to  play  the  lead  in  this  picture, 
shows  arrangements  for  a  scene  in  a  hotel  lobby  and  gives  an  idea  of  how  the  light  is  produced. 


This 


of  the  people  who  compose  the  pic- 
ture audience  find  greater  pleasure  in  a 
stirring  detective  story  or  in  a  thrilling 
"mellerdramer"  than  in  the  best  classic 
or  strongest  problem  drama  ever  pre- 
sented on  the  screen. 

It  is  but  natural  that  people  wish  to 
see  something  of  a  life  that  varies  from 
the  monotony  of  their  own. 

For  instance,  Susie  Smith,  who  is 
slaving  in  a  department  store  at  six  dol- 
lars and  fifty  cents  a  week,  finds  the 
stories  on  the  screen  the  most  absorb- 
ing daydream  that  can  enter  into  her 
otherwise  colorless  life.  She  is  inter- 
ested in  the  society  pictures  from  every 
point  of  view.  She  watches,  with  bated 
breath,  the  big  ball  given  by  Mrs.  van 
de  Water;  Mrs.  de  Smythe's  jewels  are 
something  to  dream  about.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  people  who  are  com- 
fortably housed  and  fed  and  whose 
bank  account  is  worth  considering,  find 
the  acting,  the  sets,  and  the  entire  pro- 
ductions relating  to  the  poorer  classes  of 
people  who  do  not  enjoy  such  luxuries, 
of  the  utmost  interest. 


I  wish  that  I  could  emphasize  just 
how  important  I  feel  the  moral  side  of 
the  pictures  is  in  the  ultimate  better- 
ment of  social  conditions.  Aside  from 
the  educational  point  of  view;  aside 
from  the  amusement  offered,  or  for  any 
other  reason  that  might  impress  on  our 
minds  the  value  of  the  motion  picture ; 
the  lesions  to  be  learned ;  the  influences 
brought  to  bear;  in  fact,  the  entire 
moral  uplift,  is  of  startling  importance. 
The  motion  picture  is  even  more  po- 
tent than  the  sermons  preached  by  the 
greatest  reformers  of  the  day.  It  has 
done  more  to  bring  the  wayward  girl 
and  the  badly  brought-up  boy  into  the 
right  way  of  living  than  any  other  one 
thing  in  all  the  world. 

I  speak  from  all  the  mass  of  mail  that 
I  am  daily  receiving.  I  get  letters  from 
every  walk  of  life,  so  that  I  feel  I  can 
truthfully  say  that  from  the  confidences 
given  me,  pictures  will  soon  be  recog- 
nized as  the  greatest  dramatic  medium, 
educator,  entertainer,  and,  above  all,  the 
most  important  influence  for  good  of 
the  present  age. 


Something  About  Mr.  Bushman. 

FRANCIS  X.  BUSHMAN'S  advei 
into  motion  pictures,  and  his  ri 
to  the  most  popular  and  favorite  play 
of  the  time,  are  interesting  to  know. 

For  sevei-al  years,  when  a  young  ma 
Air.  Bushman  studied  sculpturing  und 
Isadore  Conte,  in  New  York,  and  h 
sides  working  with  the  clay  himself,  w 
used  as  a  model  to  considerable  extei 
After  some  time  an  opportunity  came 
him  to  go  on  the  stage,  and  Mr.  Bus 
man  grasped  the  chance,  dropping  1 
work  as  a  sculptor. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  was  lea 
ing  man  in  a  stock  company,  which  p 
sition  he  held  for  several  years,  goi^ 
from  that  to  a  road  company.  Here  : 
played  in  many  big  productions  un 
three  years  ago.  At  that  time  the  E 
sanay  Company  made  him  an  off' 
which  he  accepted,  and  now,  at  the  e 
of  those  three  years,  he  feels  that 
has  reached  the  top.  To  verifj^  th 
when  the  public  was  asked  for  a  vc 
as  to  the  most  popular  player,  th^ 
choice  was  Francis  X.  Bushman. 


In  Spite  of  All 

By  Donald  Oris 

The  general  plot  of  this  story  has  been  adapted  from  the  Edison  drama  of  the  same  name,  a  three-reel  motion- 
picture  play. 

The  part  of  Ca.rroll  CUndenmng,  the  leading  character,  was  aptly  produced  by  Robert  Conness,  while  Stella,  the 
woman  who  was  the  cause  of  the  whole  trouble,  is  well  acted  by  Sally  Crute.  Alice,  who  draws  the  sympathy  of  all, 
is  played  most  acceptably  by  Gertrude  McCoy.  Other  characters  who  appear  in  the  story  are  impersonated  on  the  screen 
as  follows:  John  Knickerbocker,  Robert  Brewer;  Mrs.  Knickerbocker,  Mrs.  Wallace  Erskine ;  Jack  Knickerbocker, 
Harry  Beaumont ;  Blake,  Richard  Tucker  and  T>e  Granville,  William  Bechtel. 


LI  AD  not  all   those   who  comprised 
*■    the  audience  at  the  Opera  Bouffe 
been  themselves  rendering  their  admir- 
ing attention   to  the  performances  of 
the  charming  Stella,  who  was  at  that 
moment  the  figure  of  attraction  on  the 
stage,  one  might  have  noticed  a  man 
seated   in   the   foremost   rows   of  the 
»rchestra.    It  is  doubtless  that  he  would 
Slave  been  noticed  under  other  circum- 
stances,  for  his   expression   was  such 
Bs  would  have  stayed  the  eyes  of  any 
who  cast  his  glance  in  that  direction. 
Carroll  Clandenning,  for  that  was  the 
Jr.ame   of   the   individual,    was  peering 
|intently    at   the    stage   as   though  en- 
-Jranced.    His  face  wore  a  smile,  which, 
j:hough  it  showed  no  especial  meaning 
f)f  pleasure  in  itself,  betrayed  deep  feel- 
ing in  the  heart  of  the  wearer.  His 
~^yts,   fixed   toward   the   spotlight,  did 
.Jiot  move  in  accordance  with  the  mo- 
-■(•ions  of  the  actress ;  Clandenning  was 
njtnotionless. 

;]  Suddenly,   as   if   awakening   from  a 
LijSream,  he  started,  heaved  a  sigh,  and 
ijhen  settled  down  as  before,  except  that 
[jljiis  gaze  followed  closely  every  action 
[(jpf  the  performer.     Correctly  interpret- 
ing his  mood,  it  could  be  said  that  Car- 
roll Clandenning  was  infatuated  by  the 
ij.:j«eauty  of  the  w^oman.    When  the  opera 
vas  over  and  the  mass  crowded  out, 
was  among  the  last  to  leave,  and 
■ihen  he  did  go.  it  was  with  a  slow 
ujjtep,  half  undecided,  half  reluctant.  He 
ideached  the  entrance,  hailed  a  taxi,  and 
I 'ode  quietly  to  his  home,  pondering  the 
r'luestion  over  in  his  mind  of  how  he 
rjould  form  an  acquaintance  with  this 
iiipvely,  luring  Stella,  the  prima  donna 
tli>f  the  stage. 

Glancing  uninterestedly  over  the  gen- 
tiiiral  news  in  the  paper  the  following 
rinorning,  at  breakfast,  Carroll  turned  to 
theater   page   and   there   read  an 
orate  account  of  the  previous  even- 


ing's opera.  In  it  no  possible  word  of 
praise  for  the  popular  and  leading 
actress  Stella  had  been  omitted.  Next 
Carroll  turned  to  the  society  columns 
and  scanned  them  closelj'  for  any  note 
of  his  idol,  and  from  the  sudden  at- 
tention he  paid  to  one  item  it  was  ap- 
parent that  he  had  succeeded  in  finding 
one.  At  the  end  of  the  bit  of  news 
Carroll  read :  "There  will  be  a  dinner 
given  in  the  honor  of  the  young  dancer 
at  the  Hotel  \\'arren  on  Thursday 
night." 

It  did  not  require  a  very  great  length 
of  time  for  Carroll  to  decide  that  he 
would  be  among  those  present  at  the 
dinner.  From  then  until  Thursday- 
evening  much  of  his  time  was  spent  in 
musing  over  the  woman  of. his  dreams. 
On  the  night  of  the  banquet  Clanden- 
ning was  among  the  first  to  arrive  at 
the  Warren.  Soon,  however,  the  guests 
began  to  come  rapidly,  and  it  was  with 
much  disgust  and  disappointment  that 
he  learned  the  number  of  admirers,  as 
ardent  in  their  love  as  himself,  that  the 
actress  had.  ]\Iany  remarks,  and  all 
flattering  ones,  were  passed  between 
gentlemen  who  formed  small  groups 
around  the  lobby,  and  going  from  one 
to  the  other  of  these  he  heard  enough 
to  satisfy  him  that  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  woman,  and  then  to  advance 
that  acquaintance  to  a  degree  where  he 
could  express  his  true  feelings,  would 
be  a  hard  task,  as  there  were  many 
others  who  had  a  similar  object  in  view 
in  coming  to  the  dinner. 

Within  a  short  time  the  arrival  of 
Stella  was  announced,  and  all  flocked 
about  ttie  entrance  to  welcome  her,  Car- 
roll always  with  the  leaders.  She  came, 
a  living  image  of  beauty  itself,  amid 
a  shower  of  flowers  and  praises.  At 
the  table  Carroll  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing a  seat  at  her  side,  and  now  it 
seemed  that  she  was  even  more  ador- 


able than  on  the  night  of  the  opera. 
If  she  was  beautiful  then,  she  was  more 
so  now.  If  her  manner  was  charming 
and  magnetic  behind  the  footlights,  it 
was  far  surpassed  when  she  was  of?  the 
stage. 

During  the  feast  Carrol  took  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  ofTered  by  being 
so  close  to  her,  and,  aided  by  the  gayety 
of  the  atmosphere,  made  the  friendship 
for  which  he  had  longed.  .  .And  she, 
much  to  his  surprise,  for  he  had  ex- 
pected the  dancer  to  be  cold  and  formal, 
encouraged  him  without  limit.  The 
banquet  was  over  in  due  time,  and  the 
guests  turned  their  pleasures  to  the 
form  of  dancing.  Carroll  ,was  the  first 
to  dance  with  Stella,  and  when  the 
music  of  the  first  number  ceased,  he 
escorted  her  to  an  alcove  closed  from 
the  view  of  the  ballroom  by  a  shrub- 
bery of  palm  trees.  Here  the  two 
rested  on  a  bench,  and  Carroll  under- 
took to  unburden  himself  by  relating 
his  emotions  to  her.  Still  she  encour- 
aged him. 

The  least  encouragement  was  suffi- 
cient, and,  drawing  her  closer  to  him, 
Clandenning  ventured  to  place  his  arm 
about  her  waist ;  not  being  repulsed,  he 
went  on  with  his  story,  explaining  his 
desperate  love  to  her.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  dance  they  had  left  the  alcove, 
having  made  an  appointment  for  the 
follow-ing  evening,  and  Stella  gave  her 
attention  to  the  many  others  who 
crowded  about.  Clandenning,  seeing 
that  she  had  probably  forgotten  him  for 
the  present,  and  realizing  that  there 
would  be  no  chance  for  him  to  be  alone 
with  her  again  that  night,  left  some- 
what early  for  home. 

On  Friday  his  infatuation  grew,  as, 
in  her  absence,  he  recalled  the  hap- 
penings of  the  night  before.  The  day 
passed  slowly  for  him.  and  he  remained 
at  home,  except  a  short  while  in  the 
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afternoon,  during  which  he  went  to  the 
liank,  drew  a  large  amount  from  his 
account,  went  to  a  jewelry  store,  and 
expended  a  goodly  portion  of  the  money 
for  a  magnificent  diamond  ring.  "When 
I  give  her  this,"  he  pondered,  "she  will 
know  that  I'm  in  earnest.'' 

Eight  o'clock  found  Carroll  in  the 
elegant  apartments  of  Stella,  a  large 
houquet  of  Hewers  in  his  hand  and 
the  diamond  ring  in  his  vest  pocket. 
She  greeted  him  in  her  usual  suave, 
easy  way,  with  her  enchanting  smile, 
and  under  the  influence  of  her  charms 
he  was  not  responsible  for  his  deter- 
mination to  make  her  his  wife. 

The  evening  wore  on,  Stella  and  Car- 
roll becoming  more  intimate  by  each 
hour  that  passed,  and  finally  he,  seek- 
ing to  carry  out  his  determination  with- 
out delay,  proposed  an  engagement.  But 
the  crafty  young  opera  star,  whose  sole 
purpose  in  allowing  such  freedom  to 
Carroll  was  to  deri\-e  what  benefit  she 
could  from  all  that  his  money  could 
buy,  and  incidentally  to  add  another  to 
her  list  of  already  fallen  victims,  evaded 
a  definite  answer,  as  to  refuse  would 
spoil  him  for  anything  she  hoped  to 
gain  from  him,  and  to  accept  was  out 
of    the    question.      So    she  carefulh' 


avoided  doing  either  by  merely  say- 
ing : 

"Oh,  dear,  we  cannot  do  that  yet. 
AN'ait  until  I  have  made  a  better  stand- 
ing for  myself  in  the  world  of  the 
theater,  and  have  become  celebrated 
o\  er  the  world  :  then  our  marriage  will 
mean  more  to  }OU."  However,  this 
was  encouragement  in  the  blinded  eyes 
of  Carroll,  and  he  gave  her  the  ring 
as  a  token  meant  to  keep  in  mind  their 
future  engagement. 

It  was  late  when  he  reached  home 
that  night,  and  Clandenning  was  still 
in  a  condition  resembling  that  of  a 
man  under  the  powers  of  hypnotism. 
He  placed  a  photograph  which  he  re- 
ceived from  Stella  on  his  mantel,  and 
sat  in  thought  for  nearly  an  hour  be- 
fore retiring. 

Suddenly,  wdien  Carroll  was  sitting" 
before  the  picture  the  next  day,  Blake, 
formerly  one  of  Stella's  admirers, 
rushed  into  the  room,  and,  in  an  ex- 
cited voice,  exclaimed  : 

"^ly  God,  man,  you'd  be  better  off 
dead  !' 

"What  do  you  mean?  What  have  I 
done?  Why  would  I  be  better  dead?" 
returned  Carroll,  in  a  terrified  tone. 

"Just  this  is  what  I  mean,"  answered 


Blake.  "You  are  pa\ing  foolish  atten- 
tions to  this  woman  Stella,  the  popu- 
lar opera  dancer,  and  " 

"Stop!  Stop!"  cried  Clandenning. 
"Don't  dare  to  sa\'  anything  against 
her  !" 

"Wait,"  replied  Blake,  "and  you'll  be- 
glad  I  told  you.  I  am  talking  from  my' 
experiences  with  her.  You  went  to 
see  her ;  }-ou  are,  no  doubt,  spending 
money  on  her,  and  }ou'll  spend  a  lot 
more,  too,  if  }'0U  keep  it  up.  She'll 
let  you.  for  that  is  all  she  wants.  She 
knows  you  can't  help  loving-  her.  and 
she  makes  you  think  she  loves  you ; 
calls  you  pretty  names  and  the  like. 
You  need  not  bother  to  tell  me  that 
I  am  right.  I  know  I  am,  for  I  was' 
just  as  much  of  a  fool  as  you  are  now. 
But  I  had  to  suffer  it  to  the  end  before 
I  found  it  out.  She  has  ruined  my  life, 
and  she  will  ruin  yours  if  you  don't 
come  to  }-our  senses  soon.  I'm  not  tell- 
ing you  this  for  my  own  pleasure,  so 
don't  think  that  I'm  not  talking  the 
truth.  What  good  would  it  do  me  to 
come  here  and  tell  you  this?  But  I 
hate  to  see  a  man  get  w-hat  I  got.  and- 
I  came  for  your  own  good.  Think  it 
over.'' 

Blake,    having    finished    this,  stood 
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:ly  abfive  the  man  whom  lie  ad- 
!-5ed   and   watched    the   effects  his 

-  s  would  take.  Carroll  sat  wrapped 
::iought-    He  recalled  all  that  had 

place  between   himself  and  the 

-  -ss.  and  applied  what  he  had  just 
"d  to  the  fact?.  -\t  length  he  rose 
wly.  walked  to  the  mantel,  and  took 

photograph  in  his  hand.  In  anoiher 
seconds  it  was  lying  in  shreds  in 
'Wastebasket.  Holding  out  his  right 
'  !  to  Blake,  he  spoke  just  two  words. 
:  these  he  .spoke  with  meaning: 
Thanks.  Shake."" 

That  night,  before  dark,  Clandenning 
'his  trunk  packed   and   ticket  al- 
purchased  for  Glenbrook.  a  little 
Btry  town   far   from  the  citj'  and 
"a.    He  had  realized  his  folly  and 

-  going  to  the  country,  to  forget  and 
-eparate  himself  from  her  environ- 
:n.    It  was  early  the  following  morrs- 

,  when  he  arose  and  started  for  that 
;e.    On  alighting  from  the  train  and 
thina    the    fresh    country    air.  he 

-  incensed  with  a  new  life. 

nlking  briskly  along  the  dust-cov- 

-  road,  he  reached  the  village  store, 

judging  from  the  fact  that  it 
"  ed    as   post    office,    grocery  store. 
"  "ware  store,  and  butcher  shop,  and 
a   dry-goods   department,  Carroll 
v  ght   it  must   also  be  the  general - 
' :  rmation  bureau,  and  entered  for  this 
-on.     On  inquiring  as  to  the  best 
e  for  him  to  obtain  board.  Qan- 
"ing  was  directed  to  the  farm  of 
::    Knickerbocker,   a  short  distance 

~he  first  thing  he  noticed  on  ap- 
r.ching  the  place  was  a  young  woman, 
"cely  more  than  a  g^irl  and  cvidently 

r  daughter  of  John  Knickerbocker. 
-7>ite  the  memory  of  his  recent  ex- 

'  tnce.    Carroll   became  immediately 
:iere5ted  in  her,  for  she  seemed  to  be 
■  an  exceptional  tyT>e.  prett\'.  wlicle- 
■e.  untainted,  and  attractive. 
How  do  you  do?"  he  said  :;  ljc 
~ian  who  answered  his  knock.  "^ly 

~ie  is  Clandenning,  and  I  am  looking 

-  a  place  to  board.    They  referred 
e  here  at  the  store." 
"Well.    ilr.    Clandenning."    she  an- 

red,  "we  have  one  room  that  you 
have,  and  if  you  are  used  to  simple 

■od,  I  guess  we  can— <mt  you  up.  all 

?ht." 

So  it  was  arranged,  and,  after  hav- 
g  seen  the  room  and  mafle  i5:e  ac- 
jaintance  of  Mr.  Knickerbocker.  Car- 
'11  went  out  alone  to  view  the  farm. 


As  he  was  walking  aimiessiy  about,  he 
spied  the  girl  again,  and.  watching  her 
for  a  few  minutes,  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  should  have  to  meet  her  soon, 
and  there  was  no  time  like  the  present. 
He  strolled,  with  an  unconcerned  air. 
toward  her,  and  said  : 

"How  do  you  do.  Miss  Knicker- 
bocker? Since  I  am  to  live  with  you 
for  a  time  it  onK^  seems  proper  that 
I  should  introduce  myself.  I  am  Car- 
roll Clandenning." 

"I  am  very  pleased  to  meet  you,  ^Ir. 
Clandenning,"  she  answered,  "but  may 
I  ask  how  you  came  to  know  my  name 
and  what  you  mean  by  saying  that  you 
are  going  to  live  with  me?" 

Whereupon  Carroll  gave  the  explana- 
tion desired,  and,  after  a  short  con- 
versation on  general  matters.  Miss  Alice 
Knickerbocker  escorted  him  about  the 
farm,  showing  him  the  various  places 
of  interest,  and.  at  the  same  time, 
though  unconsciously,  forming  a  stead- 
fast friendship  between  them. 

It  was  not  a  ver\-  long  time  after  his 
arrival  at  the  Knickerbocker  home :  in 
fact,  it  was  just  a  little  short  of  a 
fortnight,  that  everj-  evening  he  and 
Alice  coijJd  have  been  seen  walking 
slowly  along  the  road  toward  the  cen- 
ter of  the  village,  and  later  walking,  at 
a  still  slower  pace,  back  to  the  house. 
Again  the  sentimental  side  of  life  had 
gained  the  better  of  Carroll,  but  this 
time  he  convinced  himself  that  it  was 
not  a  foolish  love  which  the  girl  con- 
trolled, as  had  been  the  last.  Ha 
could  see  that  .Alice  was  the  simple 
kind  of  person,  w^ho  loved  but  once, 
and  that  once  she  loved  with  all  her 
soul ;  then  he  thought  om  several  occa- 
sions, aad  his  heart  beat  hard  as  he 
thought  of  it,  that  she  was  giving  signs 
of  caring  for  him  a  little  _more  than 
mere  friendship  warranted.  However, 
he  decided  not  to  let  it  be  known  that 
lie  had  noticed  -any  evidence  of  this  until 
he  could  be  certain  that  she  really  loved 
him. 

For  a  little  less  thain  a  year  CarroSI 
courted  Alice  in  an  indirect  way.  giv- 
ing her  ever\-  opportunitv"  to  under- 
stand his  feelings  without  openly  show- 
ing them.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  how- 
ever, he  decided  that  they  had  reached 
a  point  where  there  should  be  an  un- 
derstanding. During  his  stay  with  the 
Knickerbockers  he  had  not  heard  from 
Stella,  and  her  name  had  never  been 
mentioned,  the  only  time  she  entered 
his  mind  being  when  he  read,  v.ith  a 


frown,  an  account  of  her  performances 
in  a  city  newspaper  which  came  to  his 
hand  infrequently.  But  he  had  cast  her 
from  his  life. 

On  an  evening  during  the  tenth 
month  after  he  had  come  to  Glenbrook. 
when  Carroll  and  -\lice  were  taking 
their  usual  walk  altong  the  country  road, 
he  suddenly  came  to  a  halt.  She  natu- 
rally did  the  same,  and.  as  she  stopped. 
Carroll  slipped  his  arm  about  her  for 
the  iiirst  time.  He  could  feel  a  sort  of 
hidden  tremble  pass  through  her  slen- 
der frame,  and  she  drew  closer  to  him 
as  though  for  protection.  It  was  then 
that  he  told  l:er  of  his  love. 

"Alice."  he  said.  "I  have  been  living 
near  you  for  almost  a  ye.ir  now.  and 
I  cannot  help  loving  you.  It  seems  as 
though  I  were  sent  lucre  to  meet  you 
by  some  unknown,  kind  power.  For 
many  mo:iths  it  has  been  hard  for  me 
to  restrain  myself  along  these  evening 
walks,  and  to-night  it  was  impossible. 
Is  there  any  feeling  in  your-  heart  for 
such  a  man  as  me?  Do  you  think  that 
you  could  love  me?  If  you  do.  my  dear, 
won't  vou  come  to  my  home  in  the  city 
and  be  happv"  with  me  there  as  my 
wife?"' 

As  he  spoke  she  came  closer  and 
closer  to  him.  until  when  he  finished, 
he  found  himself  with  both  arms  around 
her.  and  her  head  resting  on  his  shoul- 
der. She  did  not  answer  immediate!}', 
but.  after  a  pause,  she  turned  her  beau- 
'  -  -  his  face  and  only  said  : 
-     ;]  we  go,  Carroll?" 

He  :  ^  :  a  while,  then  answered, 
his  Y.;i;ce  y  'ainly  displaying  the  joy  that 
he  felt :  "On  ^londay :  it  is  Thursday 
now,  and  by  then  we  cae  be  inarried 
and  have  everything  ready.  It  can- 
not come  too  50o:i." 

"Xo,"  she  said  faintly  :  "it  cannot  come 
too  soon.  Let  us  go  and  tell  father  and 
mother." 

All  was  excitement  at  the  Knicker- 
bocker farm  until  Saturday  night.  The 
entire  family,  even  Jack,  Alice's  brother, 
who  was  slightly  ie  excess  of  her  in 
age.  was  busy  helping  them  pack  their 
clothes,  and  their  minds  were  so  much 
on  the  wedding  that  the  animals  were 
very  fortunate  that  they  were  even  fed : 
the  other  work  was  entirely  neglected. 

On  that  night,  as  had  been  planned, 
the  quiet  marriage  took  place,  no  others 
but  those  in  the  family  and  the  village 
pastor,  who  performed  the  ceremony, 
being  present. 

Oa  Mondav  niorni;^?,  with  minsled 
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tears  and  smiles,  the  couple  bade  good- 
hy  to  the  Knickerbockers  and  Glen- 
brook,  and  left  for  the  city  on  the 
morning  train. 

It  would  be  an  uninteresting  tale  to 
recite  the  married  life  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clandenning  at  their  home  in  the  city, 
but  let  it  suffice  to  say  that  it  was  naught 
but  one  of  joy  and  happiness,  and  that 
Carroll  never  once  permitted  his  mind 
to  turn  to  Stella  or  her  doings,  until 
suddenly  one  day  she  was  thrust  before 
him  in  the  most  unexpected  and  unde- 
sirable manner. 

It  was  at  a  time  when  Jack,  Alice's 
brother,  was  a  guest  at  the  Clanden- 
ning home,  that  Alice  came  to  Carroll 
when  he  was  alone  in  the  library,  with 
a  sad  expression  on  her  countenance. 
He  had  never  told  her  of  the  opera 
dancer  or  the  part  she  had  played  in 
bringing  them  together,  and  his  life  be- 
fore she  met  him  had  never  been  ex- 
plained to  the  young  wife.  As  she  en- 
tered the  room  trouble  was  evident,  and 
she  spoke  to  her  husband  in  a  low  and 
trembling  voice. 

"Carroll,  dear,"  she  began,  "there  is 
an  unpleasant  thing  that  you  must  do. 
Jack  is  in  a  grave  position,  and  a  dan- 
gerous one,  but  does  not  realize  how 
serious  it  is.  I  have  spoken  to  him,  but 
he  refuses  to  listen  to  reason.  You  must 


save  him.  There  is  an  attractive,  but 
deceitful  woman,  a  dancer — Stella  she 
is  called — who  has  drawn  my  brother's 
love  merely  for  her  own  profit.  She 
pretends  to  love  him,  but  it  is  only  so 
that  he  will  spend  his  money  on  pres- 
ents for  her.  It  must  be  stopped;  you 
must  go  to  her  and  plead  with  her  to  let 
him  alone." 

As  she  spoke,  a  look  of  horror  came 
over  Clandenning's  face,  and  he  dropped 
into  a  chair.  Had  Alice  been  able  to 
read  his  real  thought,  instead  of  at- 
tributing his  action  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  in  sympathy  with  Jack,  another 
grave  worry  would  have  been  added  to 
her  one  concerning  Jack. 

It  did  not  take  a  long  while  for  Car- 
roll to  understand  the  situation,  having 
his  own  experience  as  an  example. 

"Yes,"  he  said  presently;  "I  shall  go 
see  this  woman  immediately." 

Having  carefully  prepared  in  his  mind 
the  words  which  he  meant  to  assail  the 
insidious  Stella,  a  traitor  to  love,  he 
went  to  her  apartments.  On  being  ad- 
mitted and  viewing  her  for  the  first 
time  in  over  a  year,  Carroll  was  immedi- 
ately impressed  with  her  wonderful  fea- 
tures and  her  charming  beauty.  Shame- 
ful though  it  is  to  relate,  he  forgot  all ; 
forgot  his  former  experience;  forgot 
his  new  life;  forgot  Blake's  warning; 


yes,  and  even  forgot  his  wife  and  home 
His  mission  vanished  from  his  miiid 
and  all  that  remained  in  it  was  Stella 
He  was  again  under  the  same  old  influ 
ence,  the  power  with  which  she  wa.' 
able  to  make  slaves  and  fools  anc 
wrecks  of  men. 

The  time  he  was  with  her  was  speni 
as  before,  in  foolish  love-making  am 
the  consequences.  He  had  promised  hei 
a  beautiful  bracelet,  and  other  presents 
True,  he  did  speak  of  Jack,  and  in  ar 
eft'ort  to  regain  his  confidence  she  had 
said  that  she  would  turn  him  down.  He 
left  her  with  his  mind  in  the  same  con- 
dition that  it  had  been  in  when  he  left 
her  the  last  time  nearlj^  two  j^ears  be- 
fore. 

Directly  he  went  to  a  jeweler's,  se- 
lected the  bracelet,  ordered  it  to  be  sent 
to  his  home,  and  returned  to  his  wife, 
telling  her  only  what  Stella  had  said 
concerning  Jack. 

It  was  the  following  day,  and  Carroll 
was  not  in  when  a  package  from  Hart- 
mann's  jewelry  establishment  was  deliv- 
ered, addressed  to  "Mr.  Clandenn-ing." 
Naturally  enough  Alice  opened  it,  and 
as  she  took  the  bracelet  from  the  box 
she  noticed  a  card  beneath  it.  Picking 
it  up,  she  read :  "To  Stella,  with  Car- 
roll's love." 

At  once  she  surmised  the  truth :  Car- 
roll had  also  fallen  to  the  clutches  of 
this  woman,  and  had  purchased  this, 
bracelet  for  her.  He  had  ordered  it 
sent  to  her  with  his  card,  but  by  mistake, 
it  had  been  forwarded  to  him.  She 
wondered  whether  it  was  unfortunate 
or  fortunate  she  had  received  it ! 

She  formed  a  plan  to  verify  her  sus- 
picions, and  that  evening,  disguised  as 
a  delivery  girl,  went  to  the  theater  with 
the  bracelet,  which  was  taken  by  the, 
actress  in  an  unconcerned,  matter-of- 
fact  way.  Instead  of  leaving  the  room 
on  the  way  to  the  door,  Alice  slipped 
behind  a  screen  and  waited  for  develop- 
ments. Shortly  after  her  husband  en- 
tered, and.  to  her  disgust  and  horror,  ^ 
she  watched  him  shower  his  affections, 
upon  the  dancer  until  she  was  called^, 
for  her  performance. 

The  screen  behind  which  Alice  was 
hidden  was  near  the  door,  and  she  at- 
tempted to  leave  the  room  hastily  with- 
out being  seen,  but  Stella,  who  was  fac- 
ing the  door  at  the  time,  caught  a 
glimpse  of  her  fleeting  figure  as  she 
slipped  out. 

A  suspicion  entered  her  mind,  and  it 


"Here  is  another  man,"  she  said,  "who  is  just  as  much  of  a  fool  as  you  have  been. " 
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rjmpted  her  to  say  to  Clandenning  in 
-omewhat  harsh  voice : 
■  Carroll,  do  you  ever  paj-  attentions 
_io  any  other  woman?    Is  there  no  one 

■  f  you  love?" 

Why,    of    course    not    dear,"'  he 
i reacherously  lied;  "you  are  the  only 
lerson  on  earth  I  care  for." 

I  was  just  wondering."'  she  replied 
1  a  far-off  tone.    "Good-bj" ;  I  must  go 
-  5  the  stage  now.'"    But  in  her  mind 
-   suspicion,   the   existing   fact,  was 
irmed;  the  deliver}-  girl  was  Car- 
's wife.    A  pang  of  pit}'  for  the  poor 
:ian  entered  her  heart.    It  was  the 
■:  time  she  had  ever  felt  pitj-  for  any 
-.  and  she  decided  to  right  things  if  it 

■  re  in  her  power  to  do  so. 

\\  hen  he  returned  home  that  evening 
arroll  found  Alice  already  in  bed,  her 
J,  roken-hearted  feelings  explained  as  a 
.[headache."    Carroll  retired  that  night 
Jji  a  puzzled  state  of  mind.    He  had 
ii!d  Stella  that  there  was  no  one  else 
■:  her  he  cared  for,  and  now  how  was 
^  to  live  up  to  it  in  her  eyes?    Had  he 
een  able  to  look  twelve  hours  ahead,  he 
ould  have  solved  the  problem  easier. 
'  Before  noon  the  next  day  the  door- 
rang,  and  in  answer  to  the  sum- 
".s  both  Alice  and  Carroll  were  taken 
[jack  at  the  sight  of  the  two  visitors. 
'  ^ey  were  Stella  and  a  gay-appearing 
escort,  who  was  introduced  as  Mr. 
Granville.    Clandenning  faltered  as 
entered,  and  attempted  to  speak,  but 
,  'uld  find  no  voice,  but  the  actress  took 
le  situation  in  hand. 

should  like  to  speak  to  both  of  you 
a  an  important  matter,"  she  said. 
I  Once  in  the  parlor  she  began  her  story, 
(landenning  was   there ;   he   had   f  ol- 
wed  as  would  a  dog  being  led  where 
did  not  want  to  go. 
^''^"Now,"  started  the  dancer.  "I  simply 
ant  to  tell  Mr.  Clandenning  what  a 
ol  he  is  and  has  been,  and  to  prove  it 
him."      Carroll    looked  sheepishly 
ay.    ""You  have  been  paying  atten- 
ms  to  me,  buying  me  costly  presents, 
d  wasting  your  love,  which  belongs  to 
is  woman,   on   me.     You  knew  my 
aracter ;  you  knew  why  I  allowed  you 
ese  liberties ;  you  knew  my  whole  side 
it.    But  I  did  not  know  your  side 
it  until  last  night,  when  your  wife 
livered   the   bracelet  _  to   me   at  the 
?ater.     Here   is   another   man."  she 
id,  putting  her  arms  on  the  shoulders 
her  escort,  "who  is  just  as  much  of 
tool  as  you  have  been,  and  he's  willing 
keep  on  being  one.    Go  back  to  your 


is?. 
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dear  wife,  for  she  loves  you,  and  never 
forget  that  you  have  more  than  you  de- 
serve with  her." 

Carroll  stumbled  dazedly  over  to 
Alice,  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  and 
begged  her  forgiveness. 

"Carroll,"  she  sobbed,  "I  do  love  you, 
and  so  I  shall  forgive  you.  True  love 
would  always  forgive,  and  true  love  is 
always  deserving  of  being  forgiven.  Let 
us  hope  we  may  always  have  it  with 
us." 

"^^'e  shall,"'"  he  wnispered.  kissing 
her.  then,  turning  toward  the  actress, 
said :  ""Stella,  for  once  you  have  done 
a  good  deed,  and  it  but  amends  a  bad 
one.  Good-by,  and  if  I  never  see  you 
again  even  that  will  be  a  world  too 
soon." 


A  Plav  Riaht  Fr 


Life 


"DESIDES  being  one  of  those  once-in- 
'  a-lifetime  instances  where  a  play, 
complete  and  dramatic,  can  be  lifted  di- 
rectly from  real  life — for  the  drama  is 
produced  without  an  iota  of  change — 
the  story  of  how  the  forthcoming  Edi- 
son "Judge  Not"  came  into  being  as  a 
play  is  as  interesting  as  the  drama  itself. 

Director  Charles  Brabin  best  tells  it 
in  his  own  words :  "I  doubt  if  I  ever 
saw  an  actor  who  had  such  control  of 
his  emotional  powers  as  Charles  Ogle, 
who  could  stop  in  the  very  height  of 
a  strong  scene  and  in  the  most  prosaic 
way  ask :  'Am  I  in  the  right  place  ?' 
He  didn't  seem  to  feel  at  all,  though  he 
could  thrill  you.  I  said  one  day :  "Good 
Lord.  Charlie !  did  you  ever  cry  in  your 
life?"  'Yes.  once,'  was  all  he  said,  and 
then  he  told  me  the  story  that  so  af- 
fected him.  It  was  the  simple,  po-wer- 
ful  story  of  a  sweet,  simple  village  girl 
who  was  lured  away.  Charlie  Ogle's 
father  was  the  minister  that  brought 
her  back  to  her  mother's  home  and 
to  her  tragic  death,  it  developed  later. 

"The  story  so  affected  me  that  I  was 
one  day  telling  it  at  the  Republican 
Club,  Xew  York,  in  company  with  an 
editor  and  a  well-known  writer.  \Vhen 
I  had  finished,  the  writer  asked  me 
whether  he  could  use  it.  The  editor 
bought  the  story  on  the  spot,  and  it  has 
since  come  out  as  "The  Stoning:'  later 
came  to  Edison  as  'Judge  Xot.'  Strange 
to  say  it  so  affected  both  Charlie  and 
myself  that  we  never  thought  of  it  as 
a  play." 

"Judge  Xot"  will  be  something  of  a 
departure  from  the  usual  pleasant  end- 


ing of  plays  as  Viola  Dana,  who  will 
play  the  village  girl,  is  shown  drowned 
and  in  her  coffin,  providing  a  powerful 
play  in  its  rugged  simplicity.  Direc- 
tor Brabin,  realizing  this  departure,  is 
putting  his  best  work  into  it  to  prove 
that  the  public  will  like  a  play  which  is 
drawn  so  close  to  life,  even  if  tragic  in 
the  ending. 


Rattlesnake  and  Actors. 

GEORGE  W.  TERWILLIGER.  the 
Lubin  director,  is  nothing  if  not 
thoughtful.  Recently  while  filming  a 
play  in  St.  Augustine  he  used  a  seven- 
foot  rattlesnake.  The  snake  arrived 
at  the  Philadelphia  studio  as  a  present 
to  the  other  directors.  Tacked  to  the 
box  was  this  note : 

"This  is  'Myrtle.'  She  is  a  good  screen 
performer  and  the  .  best  rattler  in 
Florida.  If  you  can  find  work  for  her. 
please  do  so.  I  know  little  of  her  per- 
sonal habits,  as  I  directed  hen  from  the 
top  of  a  step  ladder." 

■"Myrtle"  rattled  from  the  moment  she 
arrived  at  the  studio,  but  if  she  thought 
she  was  making  a  hit  with  the  directors 
she  fooled  herself.  Barry  O'Xeil.  who 
makes  the  Lubin  feature  productions, 
rudely  ignored  her;  Joseph  Smiley  ob- 
served, "Fine  snake ;  throw  her  down  z 
sewer" ;  John  Ince  said  any  one  was 
welcome  to  his  share  in  her :  Edgar 
Jones  offered  to  contribute  a  quart  o: 
chloroform  if  any  one  would  pour  it  ir 
the  cage:  Joseph  Kaufman  said  thai 
what  he  thought  of  her  could  only  be 
expressed  with  the  aid  of  a  Winchester 
rifle ;  Arthur  Hotaling  said  he  had  seen 
too  many  of  '"jNIyrtle's"  relatives  in 
Florida,  and  refused  point-blank  to  even 
look  at  her;  Arthur  Johnson  also  re- 
fused to  look  "jXIyrtle"  over,  but  sug- 
gested that  she  be  sent  on  to  AVilbert 
!Melville  at  the  Lubin  \Vestern  studio 
at  Los  Angeles  as  an  Easter  present. 

Evidently  "'Myrtle"  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  the  unchivalrous  action  of  the 
photo-play  directors  of  the  Xorth.  As  a 
snake  she  did  everything  she  could  in 
the  way  of  illustrating  rattling  and  strik- 
ing and  lunging,  and  when  this  failed 
she  did  the  one  supreme  and  dramatic 
thing  she  had  left  in  her  repertoire — ■ 
coiled  herself  up  like  a  rope  and  died 
-And  it  was  then,  only  then,  that  she  got 
any  recognition,  for  it  was  joyfully  de 
cided  to  have  her  skin  removed  and 
used  for  decorative  purposes  in  the 
studio. 


The  Quest 


By  Kenneth  Rand 

Who  has  not  pictured  to  himself  his  ideal  woman?  In  this  five-reel  Mutual  Masterpicture  (two  of  which 
are  planned  to  be  produced  each  week  hereafter  by  this  company,  from  four  to  five  reels  each  in  length)  John 
Douglas,  a  rich  young  bachelor,  sets  out  in  quest  of  his  "girl  o'  dreams."  Read  where  he  found  her — and  what 
happ3ned  then. 

The  part  of  John  Cougla.s  was  played  in  the  pictur.-  by  Harry  Pollard.  Margarita  Fischer  had  the  role  of  Nat. 
De  Vtlliers  was  played  by  Jos  E.  Singleton.  Robyn  Adair  played  the  part  of  Ka.ura;  William  Carroll  that  of  the 
tribal  priest;  and  Lucille  Ward  had  the  roli  of  the  lady  who  befriended  the  island  girl  on  De  Villiers '  yacht. 

Stories  of  these  Mutual  Masterpictures  will  appear  in  each  issue  as  a  ieituce  of  the  Picture-Play  Weekly. 
Look  for  them. 


OAH!— I'm  sick  of  it  all." 

John  Douglas  turned  from  the  fire- 
place in  his  luxuriously  furnished 
bachelor  rooms. 

De  \''illiers,  his  friend,  a  man  of  the 
world  as  his  hajidsome,  dissipated  face 
plainly  showed,  poured  himself  another 
drink  from  the  decanter  on  the  antique 
carved  oak  table. 

"Wh}'  not  get  married?"  he  suggested 
lightly.  "A  wife  might  give  you  a  fresh 
interest  in  societ}-.  Find  the  right  girl, 
and  " 

He  made  a  gesture  to  suggest  the 
tinkle  of  wedding  bells. 

"Find  the  right  girl !"  bitterly  derided 
the  other.  He  paced  the  floor.  "In  this 
same  societ}',  I  suppose?  Not  in  a  mil- 
lion years !  They're  artificial.  e\  cry 
one.  Butterflies!  If  only  I  could  meet 
one  like  my  Dream  Girl  " 

"Eh — what's  this?" 

"I  have  seen  her,"  declared  John  seri- 
ousl}',  stopping  before  his  friend.  'The 
girl  I  could  marry.  She  has  come  to  me 
as  a  vision — often,  of  late.  All.  but  she 
is  fair !  And  her  eyes  are  as  true,  as 
free  from  guile,  as  they  look  into  mine 

'Aly  bo3' !"  De  A'illiers  brolce  in,  in 
genuine  alarm.  "You're  not  well — you 
need  a  change.  Let  me  take  >'ou  off  on 
the  KUIcare  for  a  cruise,  ^^'c'll  go  to 
j'.ie  Azores,  the  Philippines,  or  the 
}ilediterranean — anywhere  yov.  like.  Say 
>ou'll  come,  right  now.  I'll  get  the  gay- 
est sort  of  a  party  together  " 

"Xo."  declared  the  other,  with  a  quick 
shrug  of  distaste.    "Xo,  thanks." 

"Think  it  over,"  advised  his  guest, 
picking  up  his  hat  and  stick.  "You'd 
better  change  your  mind.  .-\nd — change 
it  about  joining  me  to-night,  wnn't  you? 
You're  not  going  about  enough.  That's 
the  \\-1iole  trouble.  Come  along  to  the 
little  supper  I'm  giving  after  "The  ^vlad- 


cap  Duchess."  I'll  introduce  you  to  three 
of  the  prettiest  members  of  the  chorus 
— well,  if  you  won't,  you  won't.  I'm 
off.  I'll  look  in  on  you  about  the  cruise 
to-morrow." 

John  sank  into  a  deep  leather  arm- 
chair before  the  lire  when  his  friend  had 
gone.  As  he  looked  into  the  glowing 
heart  of  the  embers,  gradually  the  ex- 
pression of  discontent  lifted  from  his 
face.  His  hands  gripped  the  arms  of 
the  chair  until  his  knuckles  showed 
white,  and  he  strained  eagerly  forward 
toward  the  vision  of  a  girl  that  seemed 
to  float  in  the  air  before  him. 

"Ah,  sweetheart !"  breathed  the  man. 

He  rose  and  stretched  out  his  arms. 
And  the  vision  vanished.  He  sank  back 
with   a   disappointed   groan.      \\'as  he 


ne\'er  to  clasp  her,  then,  after  all — li 
girl  o'  dreams  ? 

But  perhaps  De  Villiers  had  bei 
right.  A  long  sea  A'oyage  was  what  ' 
needed  to  rid  his  mind  of  these  ht 
lucinations.  Before  he  went  to  bed  th 
night,  John  Douglas  had  decided  to  ta 
his  friend's  advice. 

But  not  to  make  one  of  the  "gayt 
sort  of  a  party"  the  latter  had  suggesti. 
on  board  his  yacht. 

To  avoid  the  societj'  life  in  which 
might  have  been  thrown,  too,  on  o 
of  the  fast  transatlantic  liners,  it  w 
on  a  slow  freighter  that  John  sailed  f 
tlie  Orient  thi-ee  days" later. 

A  week  after  the  vessel  had  steam 
from  port,  John  was  awakened  one  nig 
in  his  berth  by  a  grinding"  jar. 


THE  QUEST 
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He  sprang  out  on  the  floor  of  his 

cabin  and  hastih'  dressed. 
I    As  he  opened  his  door  he  saw  one 
;of  the  officers  hurrying  hy  in  the  pas- 

sagewa}-. 

'  ."You  haven't  a  minute  to  lose!'"  the 
inan  called  to  him. 

Then  he  ran  on  toward  the  deck 
above.  John  followed.  But  even  as  he 
reached  the  deck  it  slanted  under  him. 
The  next  moment  he  was  battling  in  the 
-vvaves. 

i.  It  must  have  been  near  morning  when 
:the  steamer  went  down,  for  soon  the 
swift  tropical  dawn  broke  above  John 
as  he  swam. 

He  saw  that  he  alone  had  been  saved. 
But  was  he  himself  safe  yet? 
Exhaustion  must  overtake  him  in  a 
few  more  hours.    In  the  water  beside 
him  a  drenched  frond  of  a  palm  tree 
went  floating  by.    Land  must  be  near. 
But  in  what  direction  did  it  lie?  He 
might  be  swimming  away  from  it  in- 
';3tead  of  toward  it  with  every  stroke. 
^    And  then  his  Dream  Girl  rose  before 
liim. 

'  Slowh-  she  receded,  with  beckoning 
finger  uplifted,  as  though  drawing  him 
forward  to  safety,  and  John  swam  on 
after  her.     Presently  he  saw  a  back- 

■  ground  of  beach,  cliffs,  and  waving  palm 

:'^rees  taking  form  behind  licr.  And  then 
a  miraculous  thing  happened. 

'  As  the  vision  drifted  back,  it  met  the 
ngure  of  a  girl  in  native  costume  who 
-vas  running  forward  down  the  beacli. 
and  the  two  figures  merged  into  one ! 

John  felt  strong  hands  la}-  hold  of  his 
sodden  coat  collar,  and  himself  drawn 
■ip  out  of  the  water  to  lie,  panting  and 
'-lalf  blinded,  on  the  glittering  white 
.'^and. 

When  he  sat  up,  it  was  to  look  into 
the  face  of  his  Dream  Girl,  not  three 
:.-ards  away,  ^^'ilh  a  glad  cry,  John 
sprang  up  to  take  her  in  his  arms. 

Xai — for  it  was  the  daughter  of  Xeto, 
the  chief  of  the  tribe  that  legend  said 
had  been  founded  on  that  island  by  the 
survivors  of  an  ancient  shipwreck,  who 
lad  saved  him — ran  away  in  alarm  at 
•he  strange  man's  stranger  actions. 

She  threw  stones  at  him  to  ward  off 
■lis  wild  rush  for  her.  But  none  of  the 
missiles  reached  theiF^  mark,  for,  alas ! 
her  aim  was  truly  feminine.  John 
caught  her  and  stooped  to  reach  her 
'Hps.  But  with  the  stone  in  her  hand, 
'vhich  she  had  not  yet  had  time  to  fling, 
?he  struck,  and  struck  again,  at  his  head. 


He  dropped,  senseless,  from  one  such 
blow,  at  her  feet. 

The  girl  stood  over  him,  breathing 
hard. 

The  she  turned  and  uttered  a  peculiar, 
birdlike  cry.  From  the  forest  edge,  at 
the  rear  of  the  beach,  a  number  of  the 
tribe  appeared  and  came  running  toward 
her. 

John  was  borne  to  the  chief's  hut  in 
the  heart  of  the  island. 

When  he  came  to,  it  was  with  the 
sound  of  music  in  his  ears.  He  crawled 
to  the  door  and  looked  out  upon  Nai, 
who  sat  playing  upon  a  rude  harp  of 


As  the  vision  drifted  back  it  met  the  figure 
of  a  girl  m  native  costume. 


obviously  native  make  before  the  door- 
wa}'  of  the  hut. 

.  The  instant  she  spied  him,  she 
stopped. 

'"Please,''  begged  John,  "go  on  play- 
ing. You  must  be  a  genius  to  be  able 
to  make  such  music  on  a  thing  like 
that.  Is  the  song  one  of  your  native 
airs  ?" 

She  shook  her  head  shyly. 

"I  play  what  I  feel,"  she  faltered.  "I 
played  that  to  show — to  show  I  was 
sorry  for  striking  you  with  the  stone. 
And  that  I  hoped  you  weren't  badly 
hurt." 

John  sank  at  her  feet. 


"Play  again,"  he  fervently  urged,  his 
soul  in  his  eyes  as  they  searched  her 
face,  "and  tell  me  what  you  feel  when 
I  look  at  you — like  this.'' 

iS'ai  hesitated,  then  raised  her  hand 
to  touch  the  strings. 

But  at  that  instant  the  tall  figure  of 
a  man  strode  forward  from  the  near-by 
thicket  where  he  had  been  spying  upon 
the  scene. 

It  was  Kaura,  the  subchief  of  the 
tribe,  and  the  man  to  whom  Xai's  hand 
was  already  promised. 

He  struck  the  great  gong  that  hung 
beside  the  chief's  door,  summoning  the 
tribe  to  council.  When  all  were  as- 
sembled, he  demanded,  as  his  right,  that 
the  marriage  with  Xai  take  place  with- 
out more  delay. 

He  caught  the  girl's  wrist  in  one  of 
his  might}"  hands  to  draw  her  to  him, 
and  she  cried  out. 

John  tore  loose  the  strapping  native's 
clutch  and  faced  him. 

"You  would  interfere?"  demanded 
Kaura,  thrusting  his  dark  face  },ienac- 
ingly  into  the  other's.  "Then  we  shall 
fight.  And  in  our  native  fashion.  Lend 
him  a  weapon,  one  of  you."  he  added 
to  the  crowd,  as  he  drew  back  and 
grasped  the  handle  of  the  club,  with  a 
great,  sharp-pointed  stone  boimd  in  the 
cleft  in  its  end,  which  hung  at  his  own 
belt. 

A  counterpart  of  the  primitive  weapon , 
was  thrust  into  John's  hand. 

And  then  Kaura  rushed  upon  him. 

John  warded  off  the  blow.  So  did  the 
native  the  one  John  next  aimed  at  him. 
Tlie  battle  went  on  this  way  for  sev- 
eral minutes.  One  blow  from  those 
murderous  clubs  would  have  meant  in- 
stant death  for  either. 

And  then  John's  foot  slipped  on  a 
pebble ! 

He  fell.  Like  a  flash,  Kaura  was 
towering  over  him,  with  the  sharp  stone 
at  the  end  of  his  club  raised  to  cleave 
his  skull. 

X'eto,  the  old  chief,  interposed. 

"Strike  not !"  he  commanded  Kaura. 
"He  is  a  guest,  and  by  our  tribal  law 
may  not  be  slain.  But  he  shall  be  an 
outcast  from  the  tribe.".  He  gave  John 
a  hand  and  brought  him  to  his  feet. 
"Go  !"'  he  ordered. 

Xai  was  placed  in  her  father's  hut, 
imder  guard,  to  await  her  marriage  with 
Kaura  on  the  morrow. 

That  night,  under  cover  of  a  thun- 
derstorm. John  stole  back  to  the  vil- 
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lage.  He  lay  hidden  in  the  thicket  from 
whence  Kaura  had  looked  upon  his  love- 
making  with  the  girl,  and  watched  the 
guard  in  front  of  Neto's  hut  until  the 
man's  head  nodded  with  sleep. 

Then  John  sprang  upon  him  and  over- 
powered him. 

With  the  girl,  he  fled  back  toward  the 
mountains.  But  their  flight  was  de- 
tected, and  they  were  pursued  by  Kaura 
and  the  young  men  of  the  tribe. 

The  natives  were  fleeter  of  foot  than 
John  and  his  female  companion.  The 
fugitives  could  hear  the  running  tread 
of  their  pursuers  already  close  behind 
them.  They  hid  in  a  cave,  hoping  to 
throw  the  search  party  off  their  trail. 

But  Kaura's  sharp  eyes  had  detected 
a  strip  of  John's  tattered  shirt  which 
had  fallen  at  the  very  mouth  of  the 
cave,  and  he  halted  his  followers  before 
the  pair's  hiding  place. 

They  would  be  captured  in  another 
moment. 

And  then  a  lightning  bolt  struck  and 
killed  Kaura.  The  natives  fell  on  their 
knees,  uttering  strange  cries  to  heaven. 
They  took  it  as  an  omen  that  their 
hunt  was  frowned  upon  by  the  gods. 
They  turned  and  went  back  to  the  vil- 
lage, leaving  John  and  Nai  safe  in  the 
cave. 

The  couple  pressed  on  up  the  moun- 
tain to  the  hut  of  the  priest  of  the 
tribe.  And  there  they  were  married. 
They  took  up  their  abode  in  the  forest, 
where  John  built  them  a  hut  with  his 
own  hands,  and  also  another  and  larger 
harp  to  replace  the  one  that  Nai  had 
been  compelled  to  leave  behind.  She 
was  only  happy  when  she  had  her  be- 
loved music.  And  John  wished  to  leave 
nothing  undone  to  insure  her  happi- 
ness. 

Months  passed.  And  then,  one  day, 
from  a  promontory  that  overlooked  the 
beach,  John  saw  a  yacht  anchored  off 
shore.  He  shouted  for  Nai,  and  showed 
her  the  beautiful  white  craft. 

They  set  to  work  together  with 
feverish  haste  to  erect  a  signal  that 
might  be  seen  by  those  on  the  far-off 
deck  of  the  vess,el.  Night  overtook  them 
before  the  task  could  be  completed. 
They  departed  for  their  hut,  meaning 
to  return  early  in  the  morning  to  finish 
the  work. 

They  found  the  priest  who  had 
wedded  them  waiting  at  the  hut.  He 
bore  a  message  from  the  chief.  It  was 
thus : 


Xeto  loved  his  daughter  dearly.  He 
would  do  anything  to  have  her  back 
again.  If  John  would  bring  her  to  the 
village,  Neto  would  resign  as  chief  of 
the  tribe  and  John  might  rule  in  his 
stead. 

John  refused  the  offer. 

"I  am  going  home,"  he  told  the  priest, 
"and  Nai  shall  accompany  me — her 
father  will  never  see  her  more." 

The  priest  withdrew,  to  pass  the  night 
in  a  cave  near  them  on  the  mountain- 
top  before  returning  next  day  to  the 
village  to  bear  the  answer  to  Neto.  John 
lay  down   on   the  ground   outside  the 


One  of  the  ladies  that  made  up  the 
yachting  party  dressed  Nai  in  some  of 
her  clothes,  and  taught  her  the  manners 
of  civilization.  At  first  Nai  was  awk- 
ward in  the  strange  garb ;  but  she  was 
as  clever  as  she  was  beautiful,  and  she 
had  soon  captivated  ever}-  one  by  her 
natural  grace  and  charm.  She  played 
for  them  on  the  harp  which  John  had 
made  for  her  and  brought  away  from 
the  island — and  all  acclaimed  her  as  an 
artist. 

As  the  homeward  voj-age  progressed, 
De  Villiers  grew  more  attentive  than 
ever. 


n  sprang  upon  tlie  guard  and  overpowered  him. 


door  of  the  hut,  to  guard  Nai  from 
roaming  beasts,  as  was  his  custom,  while 
she  slept,  and  to  dream  of  boarding  the 
j'acht  on  the  morrow. 

The  yacht  was  De  Villiers'  Killcarc. 
He  took  John  for  a  ghost  when  the  lat- 
ter first  faced  him  on  the  deck,  for  it 
had  been  reported  that  the  steamer  on 
which  John  had  booked  passage  '  had 
gone  down  with  all  on  board. 

John  introduced  Nai  as  his  wife — and 
the  Dream  Girl  he  had  long  been  seek- 
ing. 

De  Villiers  became  very  attentive  to 
her  at  once. 


Arrived  in  the  city,  John  rented  a  fine 
house  in  the  fashionable  section  for  his 
bride  and  himself.  They  were  plunged 
at  once  into  a  round  of  social  gayety. 
Nai  was  a  novelty.  Not  only  was  she 
beautiful  but  she  was  fresh,  utterly 
unsullied. 

"I  begin  to  believe  there  was  some- 
thing in  that  dream-girl  theory  of  yours, 
after  all,  old  fellow,"  De  Villiers  told 
John  one  day,  as  he  was  departing  after 
one  of  his  innumerable  calls  at  the 
house.  "1  find  your  wife  charming! 
One  of  the  most  charming  women  I  have 
ever  met,  bj^  gad  !" 


■"I  am  glad  you  like  her,"  John  re- 
turned. 

He  did  not  believe  his  friend  could 
jbe  guilty  of  harboring  the  intention  of 
[Shattering  his  happiness.  But  he  knew 
ithat  De  Villiers'  reputation  as  a  rake 

End  a  flirt  was  not  founded  on  any  false 
^  umors  of  his  behavior.  John  thought 
It  best  to  put  Nai  on  her  guard  against 
'.'lie  man. 

"But  he  is  your  friend!"  she  protested 
innocently.  "He  has  been  verj'  nice  to 
lime — see,  he  has  sent  me  this  beautiful 
iharp  to-day  to  replace  the  one  you  made 
for  me ! — but  that  is  just  because  you  are 
his  friend !" 

John    said   nothing.     But   he  deter- 
:|.mined  to  watch  De  Villiers  close!}'.  It 
Hvas  well  that  he  did  so.    He  and  Xai 
I  Svere  invited  to  a  garden  party,  where 
!  ishe  delighted  all  hy  playing  on  the  harp 
I  find  then  by  giving  an  exhibition  of  her 
I  lative  dances.    De  Villiers  was  the  first 
reach  her  side  when  she  sank  to  the 
jrass  at  the  end  of  her  last  number, 
l  owing  to  the  ovation  the  guests  gave 
l|ier.   John  saw  his  friend  escort  her  into 
die  mansion,  and  he  followed, 
jl  De   \'illiers    urged    champagne  upon 
her. 

Then  he  lit  a  cigarette  for  her  from 
lis,  and  showed  her  how  to  smoke  it. 

John  noticed  that  she  did  not  seem  re- 
uctant  to  try   these  vices   of  society. 
''A'as  it  only  her  innocence  that  made 


THE  QUEST 

her  ignorant  that  there  was  anything 
wrong  in  her  actions?  Or  had  civiliza- 
tion already  laid  its  tarnishing  touch 
upon  her?  Was  she  to  prove  false,  like 
all  the  rest? 

That  night,  when  he  reached  home, 
John  learned  that  his  wife  had  already 
come  there  with  De  Villiers.  She  had 
changed  to  evening  clothes.  And  then 
departed  for  the  man's  rooms,  to  look  at 
a  rare  painting  there. 

John  suddenly  saw  red.  He  ran  up 
to  his  room  and  pulled  open  his  bureau 
drawer.  Something  glinted  for  an  in- 
stant in  his  hand,  as  he  pushed  back  his 
coat  over  his  hip  pocket.  Then  he 
rushed  from  the  house  and  straight  to 
De  Villiers'  bachelor  apartment. 

He  burst  into  the  room,  to  find  his 
friend  just  gathering  Nai  into  his  arms. 

"You  "  choked  John,  in  blind  rage. 

He  sprang  at  De  Villiers.  The  latter 
released  the  girl  and  grappled  with  him. 
He  flung  John's  hand,  with  the  pistol 
in  it,  on  high,  and  held  it  there.  John 
wrenched  his  hand  free,  and  fired. 

With  a  cry,  Nai  clasped  her  hand  to 
her  bosom. 

She  slowly  sank  to  the  floor,  her  eyes 
already^  glazing  in  death. 

She  had  received  the  bullet  in  her 
heart. 

"It's  you  who  have  cost  me  her  life !" 
John  snarled  through  his  clenched  teeth, 
turning   again   on   De   Villiers.  "You 
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treacherous  cur !    But  you  shall  pay  me 

With  the  words  he  leaped  upon  him 
once  more.  He  bent  the  man  backward 
over  the  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
In  vain  De  Villiers  struggled  to  regain 
his  feet.  John's  hands  were  at  his 
throat.  With  a  heartless  laugh,  he 
tightened  his  grip  on  the  windpipe  of  his 
victim,  whose  face  was  already  begin- 
ning to  grow  purple,  shaking  him  as  a 
dog  might  shake  a  rat  

Nai  was  shaking  John's  arm. 

He  woke.  He  sat  up  and  looked 
wildly  about  him.  In  the  gray  light  of 
the  dawn  which  was  beginning  to  break 
he  saw  palm  trees  around  him  instead 
of  the  carved  oak  walls  of  that  bachelor 
apartment.    Then — it  was  only  a  dream  ! 

Springing  to  his  feet,  John  raced 
toward  the  promontory  overlooking  the 
sea,  crying  to  the  priest  and  Nai  to  fol- 
low him. 

He  ripped  down  the  unfinished  signal. 
And,  as  he  did  so,  he  saw  the  sharp 
bow  of  the  white  yacht  swing  slowly 
round  with  the  outgoing  tide.  The  an- 
chor was  up  ;  smoke  rose  from  the  craft's 
trim  funnels — she  was  about  to  depart. 

John  looked  down  at  Nai,  who  had 
touched  his  sleeve. 

She  looked  anxiously  from  him  to  the 
moving  vessel  and  then  up  into  his  face 
again,  an  unspoken  question  in  her  eyes. 

"No,  sweetheart !"  declared  John 
Douglas,  squaring  his  shoulders  and 
drawing  her  close.  "Let  her  go !"  He 
faced  about  with  her  from  "  the  sea, 
and  slipped  his  arm  under  the  priest's. 
"Lead  the  way  to  the  village,  father. 
For  we  are  going — home  !" 


News  of  the  Photo-playwrights. 

DENNIE  ZIEDAIAN,  known  to  sce- 
narioists  and  fans  as  "Bennie  of  Lu- 
binville,"  is  now  with  the  Reliance-Ma-, 
jestic  studios,  in  Los  Angeles,  Califor- 
nia, where  he  holds  down  the  publicity 
man's  chair.  Not  so  very  long  ago  he 
said  "yes"  or  "no"  regarding  the  Eaco 
Company  accepting  scripts. 

Emmett  Campbell  Hall,  who  writes 
scripts  for  the  Lubin  Company,  recently 
left  his  retreat  in  Maryland  and  visited 
the  Philadelphia  studios  of  his  corn- 
pany.  He  had  with  him  an  armful  of 
scripts,  some  of  which  belonged  to  his 
new  serial,  "The  Road  o'  Strife,"  which 
Lubin  is  now  making. 


John  and  Nai  returned — home. 


The  Man  at  the  Key 


By  L.  Roland  Forbes 

Taken  from  the  photo-play  now  being  shown  by  the  Domino  Players,  this  story  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  terrible 
possibilities  of  tragedy  in  railroad  life,  where  so  great  responsibility  is  placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  single  man. 
Bub  North,  whose  part  is  played  on  the  screen  by  Richard  Stanton,  is  an  honest,  reliable  and  hard-working  man. 
He  is  one  ot  those  who  handles  the  lives  of  passengers  when  his  fingers  are  on  the  telegraph  key;  but  see  what  too 
much  hard  work  brought  him  to  and  what  he  did  for  those  whj  helped  to  bring  it  on. 

Mrb     North      ....  Mrs.  Ethel  Ulman 

Baby  North    Thelma  Salter 


A  S  a  general  rule,  the  courts,  in  trying 
-^"^  a  case,  di.)  ncjt  take  nito  considera- 
tion details  vvlneli  in  themsehes  have 
no  immediate  hearing  on  the  ease  which 
is  before  them,  Inn  which,  in  an  indi- 
rect way,  may  he  responsible  to  a  great 
degree  for  the  entire  matter.  The  case 
of  Bob  North,  stati(.)ii  master  at  Crescoe, 
who  was  on  the  stand  for  having  caused, 
through  carelessness,  the  accident  whicli 
brought  death  to  hall  a  score  of  people 
and  injury  to  thrice  as  many  more,  was 
no  exception  to  this  rule  The  court  did 
not  take  into  account  the  fact  that  for 
weeks  on  end  Bob  North,  the  station 
master  at  Crescoe,  had  been  working 
twenty  hours  a  day  for  a  railway  svs- 
tem  that  put  dividends  ahead  of  the  wel- 
fare of  its  empIo_\-ees  or  the  safet>'  of  its 
passengers.  Nor  did  his  frenzied,  but 
too  tardy,  efTort  to  retrie\e  his  blunfler 
aid  him. 

North  was  clearly  culpable.    A\'orn  out 


by  his  arduous  labors,  l.ioth  at  home  and 
at  his  post,  he  had  become  momentarily 
excited  l)y  the  news  that  his  wife  had 
presented  him  with  a  baby  son.  In  his 
pride  and  happiness  he  had  for  one  in- 
stant forgotten'  his  duty,  a  train  order 
liad  not  been  delivered  to  the  conductor 
of  the  through  freight,  and  as  a  result  it 
had  crashed  into  the  "Limited."  a  fast 
passenger  train,  ten  iniles  up  the  line, 
■with  an  attendant  loss  of  life  that  was 
shocking. 

Public  clamor  for  a  victim  was  great, 
and  North  was  so  obviously  responsible 
that  few  thought  the  punishment  severe 
when  the  judge  sentenced  him  to  five 
}ears  in  State's  prison  for  criminal  neg- 
ligence. North  heard  the  words  that 
were  to  wipe  live  years  out  of  his  life 
dumlily.  He  was  thinking  of  what  would 
become  of  his  wife  and  little  son.  Then 
he  was  taken  awaj-. 

I'^or  four  \-ears  after  he  entered  the 


gray  walls  of  the  prison,  he  was  a  modi 
prisoner.  He  did  his  assigned  duties  ui 
complainingly.  But  always  in  his  heai 
was  a  longing  to  see  those  he  had  let 
behind  him  and  clasp  them  to  his  bean 
even  if  it  was  his  last  act.  Then  cam 
a  day  when  a  mutinx'  broke  out  anion; 
the  prisoners.  North,  left  alone  in  : 
corner  of  the  prison  yard,  listened  to  th^ 
battle  going  on  within  between  the  keep 
ers  and  his  fellow  convicts,  and  a  sud 
den  impulse  seized  him.  An  instant  late 
he  had  clambered  o\er  the  prison  wal 
and  made  off,  but  not  before  a  guari 
had  fired  at  him,  wounding  him  in  thi 
head. 

It  was  early  morning  when  Nortl 
reached  Valley  Junction,  where  he  hopei 
in  the  darkness  to  jump  a  freight  thai 
would  carry  him  to  Crescoe.  .\lmosi 
fainting  with  the  pain  in  his  head  am 
from  loss  of  blood,  he  leaned  against 
the  station  window.  He  peered  inside 
and  noted,  by  the  light  of  the  platforn" 
lantern,  that  it  was  past  "four  o'clock 
Then  it  occurred  to  him,  as  to  a  man 
in  a  dream,  that  the  station  master  must 
be  late.  He  recalled  cold  winter  morn- 
ings, when  he,  himself,  in  years  past, 
had  poached  a  few  minutes  of  the  com- 
pany's time,  and  shivered  at  the  recol- 
lection. 

He  was  about  to  turn  away,  when 
his  trained  ear  caught  the  click  of  the 
telegraph  instrument  inside.  "\'] — \"J 
— \'].''  it  sputtered  querulously.  "UT — 
UT — UT."  North  paused.  The  angr> 
click  of  the  receiver  repeated  the  call 
again  and  yet  again.  It  must  be  some- 
thing very  "urgent."  North  thought,  for 
them  to  call  the  \";illey  Junction  mar 
at  this  hour.  Ten  miles  down  the  val- 
ley, he  caught  the  glint  of  the  Eastern 
Flier's  headlight,  forging  up  the  grade, 
and  a  sudden  thought  struck  .h'■<^-^ 
Smashing  the  station  wind^v,  he 
climbed  in  and  took  the  ke>  in  his 
stiffened  fingers.    It  crackled  ai.  leaped 


His  frenzied  effort  caine  too  late  to  retrieve  the  blunder. 


The  Strength  of  the  Weak 


By  Ralph  T.  Sirod 

The  following  story  -was  taken  from  tfcie  Eisanay  picture-play  of  the  iame  name  and  relates  the  experiences  of 
a  morpiiine  fiend  who  exerted  every  effort  to  overcome  hh.  habit  for  the  s^ke  of  his  mother  and  that  of  his  fiancee. 
It  shows  the  terrible  grip  with  which  tiiis  evil  holds  its  victims  despite  all  attempts  on  their  part  to  break  loose. 
David  Fleming  was  in  its  grasp.    Read  what  happened  to  him. 

The  lead  in  the  picture-play  is  taken  by  the  popular  Essanay  player,  Bryant  Washb-urn.  Gerda  Holmes  ap- 
pears as  his  fiancee,  Lalia.  Fenton.  and  Helen  Dunbar  presents  ^s.'oic's  mother.  Lester  Cunco  plays  StSLnford 
Blaxik,  the  villain,  while  Camille  D'Arcy  impersonates  Lalia.'s  mother. 


\  Y  God.  mother !"  exclaimed  David 
^  Fleming,  in  a  terrified  voice, 
;:ng  up  from  the  table  with  a  look 
.  man  who  had  been  caught  in  the 
:f  committing  a  murder.  His  bare 
'-  arm  was  stretched  over  the  table, 
t  in  his  right  hand  he  clutched  at 
T:hing  shiny. 

;r  a  moment  his  mother  had  not 
zed  what  her  son  had  been  doing: 
too  horrible  and  unbelievable  to 
-t,  but  as  he  spoke  she  knew  that, 
j  pugh   she   had   not    discovered  him 
'  -dering  some  one  else,  as  his  tone 
-     have  suggested,  it  was  almost  a 
:ul.    He  was  slowly  ebbing"  the  life 
om  himself ;  it  might  take  years  to  do 
*  '  but  that  was  the  ultimate  result,  un- 
''  '6  he  was  stopped. 

J  ^^^^^ 


The  shinj-  object  which  he  held  was 
a  hj-poderraic  needle,  and  it  contained 
morphine,  which  the  3-outh  was  about 
to  inject  in  his  bare  arm  when  the 
mother  had  unexpectedly  entered  the 
room. 

Da^"id  explained  to  her  that  during  a 
recent  illness  the  lattending  physician 
had  given  him  the  drug  for  the  first 
time  in  an  etfort  to  bring  on  a  much- 
needed  rest.  It  was  then.  Fleming  said, 
that  he  had  formed  the  habit,  going 
out  when  he  was  convalescent  and  pur- 
chasing more,  to  satisfy  his  craving 
desire. 

The  young  man  was  moved  by  the 
pleadings  of  his  mother,  and  promised 
her  that  he  would  attempt  to  cast  off 
the  habit  which  was  fast  playing  havoc 


with  his  physical  and  mental  health. 
He  told  her  that  from  then  on,  imiess 
his  will  power  was  so  unfortxmatelj" 
shattered  as  to  make  it  impossible,  he 
would  desist  absolutely  from  any  use 
of  the  narcotic,  for  her  sake  and  that  of 
his  fiancee,  Lalia  Fenton,  who  was  igno- 
rant of  his  aSiction.  When  the  in- 
terview was  over,  and  his  mother  had 
left  him,  Fleming  emptied  the  tube,  as 
a  first  step  toward  his  reform. 

But  later  Da\"id  discovered  that  the 
greatness  "of  the  promise  which  he  had 
made  was  much  more  than  he  had  an- 
ticipated. It  was  not  a  verj-  long  while 
afterward  that  the  grasp  of  temptation 
seized  him,  and.  struggle  though  he  did, 
for  he  considered  his  word  given  to  his 
mother  as  sacred,  it  would  not  loosen 
its  hold.  He  hid  the  needle  from  his 
view,  laid  upon  his  bed,  and  tried  to 
sleep  in  an  effort  to  forget.  But  he 
could  not  sleep  ;  slumber  under  these 
conditions  was  only  an  addition  to  his 
temptations,  for .  he  knew  that  by  the 
single  prick  of  a  needle  he  could  suc- 
cessful}' close  his  eyes  in  peaceful  rest. 
At  length  he  rushed  from  the  room, 
grabbed  his  hat,  and  descended  the  steps 
to  the  street. 

A  very  short  while  later  Fleming  was 
back  again  in  his  room.  In  his  hand  he 
held  a  smaU.  vial  containing  enough 
morphine  for  several  doses.  It  was  with 
a  stealthy  step  that  he  walked  to  the 
door  and  turned  the  ke}';  his  mother 
must  not  know  this  time.  Coming  back 
to  where  he  had  placed  the  bottle,  Flem- 
ing poured  some  of  the  drug  into  the 
needlCi  which  he  had  taken  from  the 
hiding  place  where  he  had  put  it  to  take 
away  the  temptation.  A  fiendish  smile, 
such  as  might  be  made  at  the  point  of 
a  gun  in  the  hands  of  one  who  threat- 
ened to  shoot  if  he  did  not  smile, 
crossed  the  features  of  David.  He 
took  the  needle  in  his  hand,  roUed  up 
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the  sleeve  of  his  other  arm,  and  dug 
the  point  of  the  instrument  into  his  flesh 
with  a  vicious  jab,  then  laid  himself  on 
his  bed  and  dropped  slov^'ly  off  to  sleep. 

For  months  every  attempt  to  restrain 
from  the  use  of  the  hypodermic  had 
the  same  result  to  Fleming.  He  linally 
decided  that  it  was  no  use,  for,  try  as 
he  would,  and  he  was  earnest  in  his 
desire  to  reform,  he  could  not  keep 
away  from  this  terrible  weapon  of 
Satan's. 

A  few  months  later  a  shock  came 
to  the  Fleming  home,  and  under  this 
terrible  weakness  which  morphine  was 
bringing  over  the  young  man,  it  came 
as  a  doubly  heavy  shock.  His  mother, 
still  not  knowing  that  her  son  had  failed 
in  his  attempt  to  break  the  habit,  had 
died;  died  and  left  him  alone  in  the 
world  except  for  relations  not  inti- 
mately familiar  enough  with  him  for 
him  to  tell  them  of  his  troubles  or  to 
ask  their  ad\ice.  So  he  did  the  one 
thing  which  seemed  left  to  him,  and  an 
evening  soon  after  his  mother's  funeral 
found  him  seated  alone  in  the  i^arlor 
of  the  I''cntons,  telling  with  a  forced 
effort,  his  affliction  to  his  sweetheart. 
She  was  horriCicd  and  liegged  him  to 
stop — for  her  sake.  But  he  told  her 
the  truth,  saying  that  he  had  made  a 
hard  but  vain  attempt  for  his  mother, 
using  every  inch  of  will  power  he  pos- 
sessed, but  was  all  without  avail.  While 
he  could  obtain  the  drug,  he  explained, 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  keep  from 
using  it. 

"And,"  he  told  her,  "while  I  am  a 
slave  of  this  fiendish  habit,  I  cannot 
marry  you.  It  would  be  unfair  and 
even  cruel  to  make  you  have  a  husband 
known  to  be  a  'dope  hend.'  But  is  there 
any  way  you  can  suggest  that  might 
help  me  to  stop  it  so  that  I  could  have 
you  with  me  in  place  of  this  devil? 
You  know  we  are  engaged,  and  it  would 
not  be  right  to  make  you  keep  that 
ring  on  your  finger  for  any  length  of 
time  unless  we  can  be  married.  Give 
me  one  year  from  to-day,  Lalia,  and 
if  I  ha^'e  not  liroken  away  from  mor- 
phine by  that  time,  you  can  consider 
yourself  free  to  wed  any  other  man 
you  please.  Fd  hate  to  see  you  do  it, 
but  not  as  much  as  I'd  hate  to  see  your 
life  spoiled  waiting  for  one  who'd  never 
come." 

"There  is  only  one  thing.  David,  that 
I  can  tell  you  to  try,''  she  answered. 
"You  know  how  much  T  love  you  and 
wliat  Fd  do  for  you.    If  you  wish  to 


make  it  more  than  a  year,  you  can,  but, 
really,  there  must  be  something  done. 
1  could  not  marry  you  in  this  condition, 
not  that  1  wouldn't  want  to,  but — well, 
1  couldn't,  that's  all — and  I'd  rather  die 
than  lose  you  after  us  having  gone 
so  long  together.  Why  don't  you  go  to 
live  somewhere  where  you  cannot  get 
the  drug,  and  then  you'll  have  to  give 
It  up  for  a  time,  at  least,  and  you  may 
get  accustomed  to  being  without  it," 

Between  them  it  was  finally  agreed 
that  the  plan  offered  was  a  good  one, 
and  Da\  id  decided  that  he  would  act 
in  accordance  with  it.  The  end  of  the 
week  he  set  out,  going  by  train  and 
then  by  automobile,  to  the  mountains, 
which  were  inaccessible  anj-  other  wa_\-. 
It  was  an  isolated  place  to  which  he 
went,  no  railwa}'  or  any  means  of 
transportation;  not  even  were  mails 
delivered,  making  him  light  the  habit 
without  word  of  encouragement  even 
infrequentU'  from  Lalia. 

For  eleven  months  the  time  rolled  by 
and  Lalia  heard  but  seldom  from  her 
lover ;  but  when  she  did  hear,  it  was 
with  joy  that  she  read  the  letters.  Thc\' 
told  her  of  the  terrible  craving  for  his 
needle  and  how  at  first  the  lack  of  the 
drug  had  made  him  weak  and  sickl\'. 
but  how  later  he  gradually  regained 
strength,  until  now  he  thought  that  he 
would  lie  able  to  return  at  the  end  of 
the  year  and  take  her.  His  fight  was 
being  successful ! 

But  at  home  Lalia  also  wis  having 
her  temptations,  and  might  have  fallen 
h;id  it  not  been  for  the  encouraging 
letters  which  she  received  from  Flem- 
ing. Stanford  Black,  an  admirer  of 
Lalia's,  had  learned  of  the  condition  of 
her  intended  husband,  and  was  trying 
to  gain  the  favor  of  Lalia.  On  one 
occasion  he  had  gone  so  far  as  to  pro- 
pose to  her.  but  she  remembered  her 
promise  to  Fleming,  and  refused.  But 
Black  was  not  so  easily  discouraged, 
and  was  often  a  visitor  at  the  Fenton 
home.  His  attentions,  while  they  were 
polite  and  conventional,  were  accepted 
by  Lalia.  who.  thonch  she  realized  that 
her  enga.trement  was  still  existing,  and 
while  she  hoped  and  was  even  bold 
enouffh  to  expect  that  it  should  ter- 
minate only  by  her  marriage  to  David, 
thought  that  while  he  was  away  in  the 
mountains  it  was  merely  proper  for  he- 
to  enjoy  herself  as  much  as  possible 
without  allowing  Stanford  Black  or  anv 
other  nerson  to  encroach  upon  the 
right  of  Fleming. 


Black,  however,  meant  to  make 
much  as  possible  of  the  opportunity  o 
fered  by  the  absence  of  his  rival,  ai 
at  almost  regular  inter\als  made  a 
vances  toward  obtaining  Lalia  for  1 
wife.  One  evening,  after  having  be 
refused  m  an  indignant  way.  when, 
the  third  time,  he  mentioned  her  brea 
ing  the  engagement  with  her  ■'dop( 
lover,''  as  he  often  called  David,  Blai 
produced  a  small  plush  box  and  hand' 
it  to  Lalia. 

"If  it  is  any  thing  in  the  way  ■ 
jewelry,  Stanford,"  she  said,  "yi 
should  know  by  this  time  that  I  w 
not  accept  such  a  present  from  you.'' 

With  these  words  he  was  forced  to  r 
turn  it  to  his  pocket,  not  before  me 
tioniiig,  however,  that  she  was  fooli: 
not  to  take  a  beautiful  present  giv( 
only  as  a  token  of  friendship. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  mountains,  livii 
in  lonel\-  solitude,  David  was  strugglin 
hoping,  and  praying  that  at  the  a 
pointed  lime  he  would  be  able  to  r 
turn  to  his  fiancee,  once  more  fit  to  tal 
her  for  his  own.  Eleven  months  passi 
and  Fleming  considered  that  he  was 
good  as  saved.  His  only  fear  was  th 
when  he  w.'is  placed  where  he  cou 
easil_\-  obtain  the  morphine  his  w 
might  still  be  weak;  he  felt,  howevc 
that,  could  he  once  restrain  from  tl 
temptation,  it  would  be  the  only  tri 
necessary,  and  he  could  always  do  it. 

On  the  tenth  day  of  the  eleven 
month  after  he  had  come  to  the  mou 
tain  town,  Lalia  and  her  mother,  Mr 
Fenton,  left  their  home  to  pay  a  vi- 
to  him,  feeling  that  some  encourag 
ment  in  these  last  days  might  be  '! 
advantage,  and,  in  order  to  do  th' 
Lalia  canceled  an  engagement  wi 
Stanford  Black  for  the  following  eve 
ing,  telling  him  of  her  intended  visit. 

That  notable  person,  seeing  his  e 
forts  about  to  be  blown  into  a  tho 
sand  pieces,  became  desperate,  an 
guessing  David's  remaining  weakncj 
sent  him.  by  messenger,  a  hypodern' 
needle  and  a  bottle  of  the  drug  co 
taining  enough  to  bring  slumber  to  ; 
the  horses  in  a  cavalry  corps.  Thj 
were  packed  neatly  in  the  plush  box  ' 
which  he  had  ofi'cred  the  jewel  to  Lai 
and  the  messenger  was  given  ordc 
under  no  circumstances,  to  disclose  t 
identity  of  the  sender. 

By  the  quick  work  of  Black  the  pac 
age   reached   its   destination   six  hor, 
before  the   auto  with  Lalia   and  M 
Fenton  was  scheduled  to  arrive.  Da^ 
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.5  astonished  to  see  a  package  arrive 
r  him,  and  called  to  the  bearer  to 
-!<  from  whom  it  came,  but  the  boy 

gone,  without  an^answer. 
\\  hen  he  unwrapped  the  outer  paper 
J   saw  the   pretty  box,   David  feit 
■re  that  it  was  from  the  girl  to  whom 
-  was  soon  to  return,  and  hastened  to 
-en   it.     The   shock  at  viewing  the 
:".ual  contents  was  greatly  added  to 
LvTause  its  difference  from  what  he  had 
xpccted  to  find.    He  drew  back  from 
:c  little  bottle  as  though  it  contained 
e    devil    himself.      Temptation  had 
■>  er  seemed  so  strong,  and  he  realized 
e  awful  consequences  should  he  suc- 
..mb  to  it.    Then  he  smiled  and  held 
bottle  ill  his  hand;  he  laughed  and 
■.:cred.  in  a  mocking  voice: 
"Come  again,  eh?    Didn't  you  know 
at  I  had  stopped  you  for  good?  Xever 
,ain  am  I  going  to  touch  you  1    I — I — 

  Good    Lord  I"    he    hn:.~';-^d.  as 

J  ugh  under  a  strain.  His  laugh  turned 


iivsterical,  and  he  was  grasped  by  a 
peculiar  feeling;  a  feeling  that  he  had 
not  felt  for  almost  a  year.  But  he 
could  not  cast  it  off. 

With  one  hand  he  took  the  bottle, 
and  the  other  held  the  needle.  Slowly 
and  with  trembling  fingers  he  poured 
the  drug  from  one  to  the  otlier.  Then 
he  carefully  but  deliberateU^  rolled  up 
the  sleeve  of  his  left  arm. 

But  before  making  the  injection  he 
thought  over  for  the  second  time  all 
that  he  was  to  lose.  Lalia,  her  sweet 
face  wrapped  in  smiles  and  love,  ap- 
peared before  him  in  a  vision.  She 
would  be  gone — forever.  Gone  to  some 
one  else,  whom  he  knew  she  would  not 
love  as  she  did  him.  He  had  made  her 
wait  a  year  for  him,  but  now  he  was 
to  cast  her  from  him ;  he  was  to  laugh 
at  her  love — all  for  the  pricking  of  an 
arm  with  this  damning  drug. 

'"Xo  I"'  he  fhonted.  at  the  ton  of  his 


lungs,  '"I've  left  you  for  a  year,  and  I'm 
going  to  leave  you  for  good !" 

Flinging  the  needle  in  a  corner  acro.^s 
the  room,  he  rushed,  in  a  frenzied,  blind 
flight,  from  the  cabin  into  the  arms  of 
Lalia,  who  had  arrived  sooner  than  slie 
had  expected  with  her  mother,  and  was 
about  to  enter. 

For  a  moment  both  were  taken  aback, 
and  it  took  some  time  for  David  to 
realize  that  she  had  actuallj-  come. 
A\']ieH  the}-  entered  the  cabin  and  saw 
the  plush  box  lying  on  the  table,  the 
treacher\-  of  Stanford  Black  was  re- 
vealed, and  it  can  suffice  to  say  that  he 
learned  that  he  had  been  discovered  in 
a  very  harsh  manner  when  he  rang  the 
bell  of  Lalia's  home  a  few  nights  later 
to  find  the  result  of  his  scheme.  And 
it  was  David  himself  who  did  a  great 
part  of  the  reprimanding,  for,  having 
overcome  the  first  temptation  with  the 
narcotic  in  his  hand,  had  conquered, 
and  returned  to  Lalia,  a  man  once  more. 


Laughs  from   the  x-\ctors 


Inventive     ale  Benner. 


'T'HE  heavy  hand  of  the  ban  against 
smoking  in  the  Edison  dressing 
room  has  always  lain  like  a  pall  on 
Marc  McDermott,  to  whom  no  leading 
'ady  can  play  as  well  as  Lady  Xicotine. 
To  see  Marc  smoke  a  cigarette  is  a  treat 
•n  the  art  of  aesthetic  grace.  ^1  arc  found 
.nj-  s\'mpaihctic  listeners  to  his  iso- 
.ation  and  <lcprivation.  but  it  remains  for 
the  inventive  Yale  Benner.  his  indis- 
pensable valet  "Hobbs"'  of  the  "Lord 
Stanlcigh"  scries,  to  ease  the  pain.  Yale 
took  a  long,  small  rubber  tube  and  ran 
it  outside  the  wind.ow  and  attached  it  to 
the  bowl  of  a  pipe  or  a  cigarette,  as  the 
case  ma\-  be,  much  like  a  Turkish  pipe, 
and  now  Marc  can  sit  in  dreamy  content 
and  smoke  in  his  dressing  room  without 
having  the  dangerous  fire  within  the 
building. 

Real  Talent  for  Sale. 
ODISOX  is  looking  about  for  an  open- 
^  ing  for  this  stage  aspirant,  but  as 
yet  nothing  but  the  door  has  been  found. 
She  wrote:  "I  would  lik  to  ask  if  I  could 
ackt  for  the  motion~picthures  as  1  am 
very  much  instercd  in  them.  1  hav  a 
very  atractiv  face  and  figure.  1  am  a 
rushing  girl.  I  ackted  with  rushing  ac- 
lers  and  actress  and  can  ackt  in  any 
nashanaltA." 


\  man  Rich  Needs  a  Hat — Gets  Ten. 
VTIMAX  RICH,  American-Mutual 
'  star,  has  taken  up  shooting  as  a 
form  of  diversion,  and  they  have  been 
"kidding'"  her  at  the  Santa  Barbara  stu- 
dios about  what  a  good  eye  she  has. 

"You  can  joke  all  you  like,"  she  said 
recently,  "but  I'll  wager  3"Ou  men  any- 
thing you  like  against  the  best  hat  I 
can  pick  out  for  you  to  buy  lor  me  that 
this  afternoon  I  can  call  the  first  ten 
shots  correctly  without  the  aid  of  a 
marker." 

Jack  Richardson  and  Harr\'  von  Meter 
prompth-  took  her  up,  and  before  long 
she  had  bets  on  with  ten  different  men. 
As  tliej-  all  left  for  the  shooting  range 
that  afternoon,  they  began  thinking  of 
what  to  get  when  they  had  won  tlieir 
bets. 

"Poor  little  girl !"  said  Richardson. 
"She'll"  win  no  hat  from  me.  but  I'm 
going  to  get  that  brace  of  pistols  I've 
wanted  so  long." 

Crack!  went  the  first  shot  from  ^Miss 
Rich's  rifle. 

"A  miss,"  she  said  calmly.  She  missed 
the  target,  then,  ten  different  times,  and 
correctly  called  each  a  miss.  This  done, 
all  concerned  adjourned  to  ihc  local  mil- 
liner)- shop. 


TKaniiouser  Again  at  Old  Plant. 

EDWIX  THAXHOUSER,  the  cele- 
brated motion-picture  promoter, 
and  the  founder  of  the  Thanhouser  Film 
Corporation,  at  Xcw  Rochelle,  Xew 
York,  has  again  taken  the  management 
of  that  concern.  About  three  years  ago 
!Mr.  Thanhouser  retired  from  tlie  busi- 
ness temporarily,  selling  his  interest  to 
Charles  J.  Hite.  After  the  tragic  death 
of  iXIr.  Hite  in  an  automobile  accident 
about  six  months  ago.  Doctor  Jones  as- 
sumed the  management  of  the  plant,  and 
recently  ^Ir.  Thanhouser,  who  had  in 
mind  the  organizing  of  another  large 
company,  abandoned  tliat  project  and  re- 
purchased his  interest  in  the  Xew  Ro- 
chelle corporation. 

Every  one  is  happy  at  the  studio,  for 
with  ;Mr.  Thanhou.ser  there  have  re- 
turned a  number  of  former  executive 
heads,  directors,  actors,  actresses,  and 
other  individuals  who  are  necessary  to 
constitute  a  successful  niotion-picture  es- 
tablishment. 

When  interviewed,  IMr.  Thanhouser 
said  he  did  not  know  what  his  policy 
will  be,  but  he  did  say  that  he  was  glad 
to  be  back  again  and  that  he  would  tr\- 
to  get  the  Thanhouser  product  where  it 
ought  to  he  and  that  he  hoped  to  do  it 
verv  soon. 


On  the  Stroke  of  Twelve 


By  Morton  P.  Hobes 

Have  those  who  have  agitated  against  circumstantial  evidence  gained  anything  in  recent  years?  In  the  Edison  play 
from  which  this  story  has  been  taken,  Gertrude  McCoy  played  the  part  of  Irene  Bromley,  the  sweetheart  of  Arthur 
Colby,  which  character  was  acted  by  Richard  Tucker.  Bigelow  Cooper,  as  Sidney  UiUon,  Irene's  trustee;  John 
Sturgeon,  as  his  secretary;  Duncan  McRae,  as  the  inventor,  Rupert  Ha.za.rd,  and  Robert  Kegerreis,  as  the  lawyer  in 
charge  of  Arthur's  defense,  made  up  the  cast  in  the  absorbing  drama  of  present-day  life,  which  you  can  read  here. 


JV/IISS  BROMLEY!" 

As  the  girl,  in  costly  silks  and 
furs,  alighted  from  the  limousine  in 
front  of  the  downtown  office  building, 
she  turned  at  the  eager  hail. 

A  wholesome,  straightforward  young 
man  was  advancing  toward  her  with 
lifted  hat  and  hand  outstretched. 

The  pleased  expression  that  had 
lighted  her  features  gave  way  before  a 
look  of  coldness. 


"Oh,  Mr.  Colby.    How  do  you  do  ?" 

Was  he  like  all  the  rest,  a  fortune 
hunter?  As  she  gave  him  her  fingers, 
this  was  what  Irene  Bromley  was  think- 
ing for  the  hundredth  time.  Arthur 
Colby  was  different  from  the  other  men 
she  knew,  it  was  true.  He  worked  for 
his  living.  But  wasn't  that  all  the  more 
reason  why  he  might  only  be  interested 
in  her  mone}-  ? 

"This   is   a  pleasure!"  he  exclaimed 


heartily.  "Doubly  so,  for  being  une> 
pected !  I  had  no  idea  of  runniti 
across  you  down  in  this  drab,  busincN 
end  of  town.  Won't  you  let  me  tak 
you  to  lunch?  When  you've  finishe 
your  errand,  whatever  it  is  •" 

She  watched  his  face  closely. 

"I  am  going  up  to  see  my  trustee, 
she  said.  "I  have  to  get  some  mom- 
from  my  estate." 

Arthur's  brow  darkened.  He  kne- 
that  she  referred  to  Villon,  who  ha 
been  her  father's  lawyer.  The  ma 
was  a  rogue.  Arthur  knew  this,  as  1 
did  that  Villon  loved  Irene.  He  opent- 
his  mouth  to  speak,  then  pressed  his  lij 
tight  shut.  He  was  too  honorable  t, 
say  anything  to  the  discredit  of  a  rivai 
But  if  he  and  Irene  were  engaged,  1 
could  warn  her  against  the  scoundr^ 
without  the  same  qualms.  He  decidt 
that  the  time  had  come  to  put  his  fai 
to  the  test,  once  for  all. 

"Irene — Miss  Bromley !"  he  said  ea 
nestly.  "I  am  coming  to  the  dance  tij 
night.  And  I  shall  have  something  f 
say  to  you  then.  Will  you  sit  out  tl 
first  one-step  with  me,  and — and  li 
ten  ?" 

She  was  already  sweeping  by  hii 
She  had  seen  his  expression  change  ; 
the  mention  of  her  trustee  and  he 
estate,  and  her  manner  was  all  coldne 
now.  She  made  up  her  mind  to  tl 
answer  she  would  give  him  if  he  shou 
ask  a  certain  question  that  night. 

"Yes,  I  will  give  you  the  dance 
she  said  indifferently,  "and  hear  wh 
you  have  to  say." 

Irene  entered  the  building.  H' 
thoughts  were  of  the  ten  thousand  dc 
lars  she  had  come  to  get,  as  her  hal 
yearly  allowance  from  her  father 
legacy.  But  if  she  could  have  knov 
the  scene  that  was  taking  place,  evi 
as  she  rode  up  in  the  elevator,  in  tl 
private  office  of  her  trustee,  Sidney  V 
Ion,  her  actions, of  the  ne.xt  few  minut 
would  not  have  been  the  same. 

"I  tell  you  she  is  penniless !"  Villor 


Arthur  was  tuund  m  the  room  witli  the  iiundcred  man  attei  tlic  shut  wa?  tiicd 
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jcretary  was  saying.  He  tapped  the 
irer  in  his  hands.  "Her  entire  for- 
:  r  has  been  gone  for  weeks,  swept 
in  one  unfortunate  investment 
:  r  another.    You  are  mad,  to  talk  of 

ving  her  ten  thousand  " 

■'"No/'  purred  Villon,  "'I  am  not  raad. 
hist  me' to  know  what  I'm  doing.  It 
as  I  who  picked  out  all  of  those  invest- 
ients.    I  flatter  myself  I  have  played 
tjr  cards  weU.    And  now  I  am  ready 
lead  the  ace  of  trumps.    She  shall 
r  this  monej' — ^Ijut  not  a  word !'"  he 
:t  off,  glancing  at  the  card  which 
;  rice  boy  had  just  then  handed  him. 
;  is  here !" 
Irene  came  into  the  room  as  the  secre- 
ry  left. 

-""Did  you  get  my  letter?"  she  asked 
"illon,  responding  to  his  greeting  with 
teaming  smile.    "I  told  you  I  would 
'e  to  call  a  week  earlier  for  my  allovr- 
ce  this  time  " 

'  All  ready,  my  lady,"  the  lawyer  an- 

i-jnced.  gaylj'  waving  a  check  which 
=  picked  up  from  his  desk.  "Just  sign 
^  is  receipt  " 

Irene  did  so  and  took  the  check. 
~ '"Don't  forget  }"Ou're  coming  to  my 
'Ince  to-night.''  she  called  back  from 

e  doorwaj-.    "Good-hy  till  then." 
"A'iDon  sat  rubbing  his  hands  after 

e  had  gone.  But  the  complacent  smile 
=  suddenly  wiped  from  his  lips, 
t  door  opened,  and  in  burst  a  ^vild- 

cd  man  with  prematurely  gra3-ing  hair. 
"It  was  Rupert  Hazard,  the  inventor 
an  aeroplane  safety  device  which  Vil- 

:  had  undertaken  to  patent  for  him 

:  =:olen.  instead. 
, 'You  thief!"  charged  the  caller.  "I 
^.'ve  found  you  out.  Y'ou  have  been  put- 
jg  me  off  with  false  excuses  for 
.pnths.  The  patent  was  granted  in 
j[f«ir  name — not  mine — two  days  ago !  I 

--and  that  you  release  it  to  me  at 

_^rhe  secretary-  and  two  clerks  laid  hold 
'  the  inventor  and  bore  him.  vainly 

r  f jggling.  from  the  room  before  the 
'fat  could  be  completed. 

it  night,  in  Irene's  home,  where 
"ived  under  the  protection  of  her 
".nt  EUen.  Arthur  Colby  led  her  to  a 
,j  eltered  nook  in  the  conservatory.  And 
j-r;re,  while  the   strains   of  the  "Isle 
j,-*^mour'  throbbed  in  the  air,  he  laid 
i  heart  at  her  feet. 

"It's  a  poor  one,"  he  ended,  "but  it 
;:5  only  for  you,  dear.   'WlU  you  make 


me  the  happiest  man  oo  eartii,  and  Sav 
'yes'  ?" 

For  a  moment  Irene  faltered  in  her 
purpose.  She  knew  at  last  that  it  was 
him,  and  him  only,  she  loved.  But  she 
recalled  the  waj-  he  had  looked  that 
morniiig  when  she  referred  to  her  for- 
tune, and  she  steeled  herself  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  believe  the  words  that  he 
loved  her  for  herself  alone. 

"I  am  sorry,"  she  answered  stiSy,  ""but 
I  cannot  be  your  wife." 

Arthtu"  rose,  the  crushing  disappoint- 
ment he  felt  reflected  on  his  face.  He 
bowed  low  before  her,  and  tlien  walked 
blindlj-  back  into  the  ballroom. 

A  few  minutes  later  he  discovered  that  - 
he  was  still  carrjTng  her  fan  and  gloves. 
He  retraced  his  steps  to  the  conserva- 
tory. 

Hut  there  Villon  had  joined  lier. 

With  tlie  eloquence  of  a  man  of  ihe 
world — which  set  Arthur's  effort  sadly 
at  naught — ^he  told  her  what  she  meant 
to  him,  pictured  how  lonely  his  life  was 
without  her,  and  would  ever  be  unless 
she  yielded  to  his  plea,  and  begged  her 
to  be  his  wife. 

■"I  cannot,"  Irene  repeated. 

She  looked  down  to  hide  the  tears  in 
her  eyes — tears  that  had  been  there  since 
her  dismissal  of  Arthur. 

Villon's  laugh  startled  her  into  looking 
quickly  up. 

"I  think  you  will  change  your  mind 
about  that,"  Villon  told  her.  "Listen, 
little  girl,  let  me  tell  you  why.  Your 
fortune  is  gone.  The  last  dollar  of  it 
had  melted  awaj^  before  I  gave  you  that 
check  for  ten  thousand  to-day.  The 
money  for  which  \-ou  signed  this  re- 
ceipt .'"  He  laughed  again.  "I  guess  tliis 
little  slip  of  paper  is  quite  negotiable  be- 
tween us.  I'll  take  a  kiss  as  interest  on 
it,  right  now !" 

He  jumped  up.  with  a  lowering  frown. 

Arthur  stood  before  him. 

"I  unintentionallj'  overheard  yonr  last 
words."  said  Arthur,  through  his  set 
teeth.  '"I  wasn't  eavesdropping,  but  I 
came  back  to  return  ^Miss  Bromley's 
gloves  and  fan.  Y"ou  had  better  take  a 
piece  of  advice  from  me,  and  leave  this 
house  at  once.  I  shall  call  on  you 
later." 

Villon  looked  from  him  to  Irene. 
Then,  with  a  confident  chuckle,  he 
slipped  the  receipt  in  his  pocket  and 
swaggered  out  of  the  conservatory. 

Arthur  turned  to  the  girl. 

"Don't  take  the  loss  of  your  money 
too  much  to  heart,"  he  tenderly  consoled 


her.  '"^loney  isn't  everytliing.  Yes  — 
he's  told  3"ou  the  truth.  I'm  afraid  your 
fortune  is  entirely  gone.'' 

"But  how  "  s'he  began,  still  dazed 

by  the  news. 

"I  have  known  it  for  months,"  Ar- 
thur quietly  replied.  "Dear,  don't  ask 
me  to  explain  now.  I  can  do  that  at 
another  time.  I  want  to  give  you  my 
deepest  sj^mpathy — and  help,  if  you  will 
let  me  " 

She  pillowed  her  head  on  her  arms, 
and  gave  way  to  a  storm  of  weeping. 

He  had  known.  Before  he  proposed 
to  her,  here,  in  that  verj-  conserv^atorj-, 
that  night!  His  love  had  been  onhr 
for  her — and  she  had  rejected  it.  She 
looked  up,  to  see  Arthur  stealing  softly 
out  of  the  place.  He  was  leaving  her 
alone  to  weather  the  first  shock,  of 
what  he  thought  was  her  grief  for  her 
lost  wealth. 

Quite  by  chance,  at  the  moment,  she 
saw  that  tlie  clock  on  the  wall  pointed 
to  twelve-five. 

The  next  morning  Irene's  first  sight 
of  the  newspaper  sent  her  cheeks  ashen. 

She  read  that  Sidney  Villon  had  been 
found  murdered  in  his  rooms.  And 
that  Arthur  Colby  had  been  arrested  as 
the  mtu"derer. 

WTien  Villon's  valet  had  rushed  out 
and  called  in  the  pohce,  they  had  found 
Arthur  standing  over  the  body  with  a 
pistol  in  his  hand.  It  was  a  complete 
case  of  circumstantial  evidence. 

Irene  did  not  believe  Arthur  had 
done  it — much  as  he  might  have  felt 
himself  justified  in  going  to  Villon  to 
denounce  him  for  ha-\nng  wasted  tlie 
fortune  of  the  girl  he  loved,  she  knew 
Arthur  was  far  too  level-headed  ever 
to  commit  such  a  deed  as  murder. 

She  determiaed  to  move  heaven  and 
earth,  if  need  be,  to  save  him. 

If  for  nothing  else,  it  would  have 
been  to  make  reparation  for  the  wrong 
she  had  done  him  by  misjudging-  his 
motives.  But  love  alone  was  enough 
to  make  her  undertake  the  task  of 
snatching  him  out  of  the  dangerous 
position  in  which  he  stood. 

That  same  forenoon  she  paid  a  visit 
to  A^illon's  office.  She  wanted  to  find 
out  if  her  inheritance  had  really  been 
swept  awa3-.  Without  money,  she 
couldn't  hire  a  first-class  la^vyer  for 
Arthur.  She  would  be  handicapped  in 
a  dozen  different  ways  where  she  could 
have  helped  him,  with  her  fortune.  But 
she  learned  that  all  her  riches  were 
truly  a  thing  of  the  past. 
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"Then,  here  is  a  valuable  bit  of  circumstantial  ev  idence,"  cried  Arthur's  lawyer,  calling  Miss  Bromley  to  the  stand. 


As  she  left  the  office,  she  saw  a 
strange  man  standing  outside  the  door. 

His  collar  was  wrinkled  and  soiled, 
his  cravat  pushed  awry,  and  his  coat 
looked  as  if  he  had  slept  in  it.  His 
hair  was  prematurely  gray.  As  Irene 
passed,  she  saw  the  man  shake  his  fist 
at  Villon's  gilt-lettered  name  on  the 
ground-glass  panel  of  the  door.  She 
heard  him  mutter  something  about  "in- 
vention" and  "guess  I've  fixed  you 
now !'' 

She  rode  straight  downtown,  and  told 
Arthur's  lawyer — whose  name  she  had 
read  in  the  paper — what  she  had  heard 
and  seen. 

"Probably  just  an  enemy  of  Villon's, 
but,  by  Jove,  he  might  have  done  it !" 
the  lawyer  echoed  her  opinion.  "At 
any  rate,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  ar- 
range to  have  private  detectives  look 
for  a  man  of  such  a  description." 

Meanwhile,  he  told  Irene  he  wanted 
lier  to  stay  at  his  side  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  trial.  Her  interest  in 
Arthur  might  lead  to  her  suggesting 
other  things  that  might  be  used  in  his 
defense. 

"For  I  may  as  well  tell  ^-ou  now."  he 
informed  her  gravely,  "we'll  need  every- 
thing we  can  lay  our  hands  on  to  save 


him.  It  looks  bad  for  him,  you  know. 
When  circumstantial  evidence  is  as 
strong  as  it  is  in  his  case,  a  jury  hardly 
ever  brings  in  an  acquittal." 

The  following  day,  in  court,  Irene  cor- 
roborated with  her  own  eyes  and  ears 
the  lawyer's  statement  that  things  were 
going  badly  for  Arthur.  As  she  lis- 
tened to  the  prosecuting  attorney,  her 
blood  chilled  in  her  veins  as  she  saw 
the  awful  fate  that  was  yawning  under 
her  lover.  And  when  she  looked  at  the 
jury,  her  heart  sank  still  farther.  The 
rest  of  the  trial  was  only  a  dry  form 
they  had  to  sit  through  before  they' 
sealed  Arthur's  doom.  Their  minds 
were  already  made  up,  she  could  see. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  as  the  court 
was  adjourned,  an  attendant  handed 
Arthur's  lawyer  a  note. 

It  requested  him  to  come  to  the 
rooms  of  the  writer  that  midnight, 
bringing  a  friend  of  Colby's  along.  And 
there  the  latter  would  be  cleared  of  all 
guilt.  The  missive  was  signed  "Ru- 
pert Hazard." 

Irene  and  the  lawyer  arrived  at  the 
meeting  place  promptly  at  the  hour 
nained. 

"I  killed  A^illon,"  the  inventor  told 
them.     "I  killed   him   Ijccause   he  had 


stolen  my  invention.    As  I  stood  ovei; 
the  Ijody,  my  friend  Arthur  Collw  cami 
running   in.     It   was  he   mIio  had  in 
troduced  me  to  A'illon,  as  an  able  at 
tornej',  who  could  attend  to  taking  ou 
my  patents  for  me.    I  had  once  hearu 
him  say-,  as  we  were  leaving  that  office  J 
'Villon  has  squandered  the  fortune  o: 
the  girl  I  love,  so  I  have  just  chancet 
to  Overhear  two  of  his  clerks  say,  ii 
order  to  get  her  into  his  power!  Thi> 
cur!'    So  I  thought  he  would  be  please<| 
when  I  showed  him  the  man  was  dead| 
But,  instead,  he  grappled  with  me  an(j( 
took  the  gun  away.    He  told  me  to  flec| 
or  I  would  be  sent  to  the  electric  chairij 
I  olieyed,  hut  now  it  seems  that  is  t' 
be  his  own   fate.     I  cannot   stand  b; 
and  see  him  pay  the  penalty  for  m' 
crime.     Go !     Tell   the   officers   of  thi 
law  what  I  have  just  told  you.    It  is  thi 
truth.     I   killed    him.     But    they  wil. 
never   bring   me   to   the   electric  chai 
for  it.    Aly  invention  is  gone.    I  havf 
nothijig  left  to  live  for.     So  " 

There  was  a  mighty  explosion. 

Rupert  Hazard,  the  luckless  inventor 
fell  dead  amid  the  fragments  of  ai 
infernal  machine,  which  he  had  time( 
to  go  off  oil  the  stroke  of  midnight. 

Next  morning  Arthur's  lawyer  pre 
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:ed  the  story  as  soon  as  court  was 
fcnetl.  He  sat  dowu.  in  an  impressive 
|b-i.  a  silence  on  which  the  prosecut- 
P  attorney  rose.  Why  should  any- 
Klv  believe  the  inventor's  story,  he  de- 
BeJ  to  know. 

Klazard  admitted  he  was  a  friend  of 
r'.  ly's.     Suppose  the   time  at  which 
L-ntered  Villon's  rooms  had  been 
rsv-d?     That  it  was  the  inventor, 
:-.ot  Arthur,  who  had  burst  in  upon 
^    scene  after  the  murder  was  done? 
I'e  fact  remained  that  it  was  Arthur 
•  •  had  l)cen  found  by  the  police  with 
weapon  in  his  hand,  standing  over 
•  lead  liody.    Hazard  may  have  told 
story,  merely  to  free  Colby.  The 
:  act  of  a  man  about  to  end  his  life 
a  discouraged  failure.  Circumstan- 
■   e\-idence  still  pointed   steadily  as 
to  Arthur  Colby  as  the  guilt\-  man. 
Then."  cried  Arthur's  lawyer,  spring- 
f  up.  "  here's  a  piece  of  circumstantial 
iJence  that  proves  he's  iioi  guilty!" 
He  called  Irene  to  the  stand. 
"Did  you  see  Arthur  Colby  on  the 
;  It  of  this  murder?''  he  asked. 
She  assented. 
Xow.  Miss  Bromley,"  he  questioned. 
.  >u  know  the  exact  time  at  which 
last    saw   the   defendant   in  this 

,  .1  do.  "  answered  Irene  clearly. 

^  'And  it  was  " 

J  '  Precisely  twelve-five !" 

Tjlhe  lawyer  turned  and  picked  up  a 

:  -.:ch. 

;  >  This  was  found  in  Villon's  pocket," 
I    explained,  holding  the  timepiece  up 
;  r  all  to  see.    "It  was  smashed  by  the 
■^let  that  killed  him.    It  has  been  ex- 
ed  by  an  expert  watchmaker,  who 
ires  to  the  fact  that  it  was  in  per- 
;t  running  order  up  to  the  instant  it 
jpped.    And  that,  as  the  hands  show, 
;i5  exactly  twelve.   Or,  as  we  all  know, 
f  Inight  on  Januarj^  twentj-first." 
A  cheer  went  up  in  the  courtroom, 
j  was  a  perfect  alibi,  against  which  no 
I  i-ount  of  circumstantial  evidence  could 
:  ItTid.    The  jury  did  not  leave  the  box. 
:  ."ot    guilty!"   the    foreman    told  the 
t  dge.  under  cover  of  the  din.  The 
-i  stice  nodded,  and  rapped  for  order 
;  -h  his  gavel — in  vain. 
Irene,  springing  down  from  the  wit- 
fs  chair,  ran   through  the  cheering 
:    es  of  spectators  toward  where  Arthur 
od. 

And,  a  prayer  of  gratitude  on  his 
?.  his  arms  opened  to  receive  her. 


The  New  Lubin  Studio. 

THE  biggest  artificial-light  studio  in 
the  countrj^  was  recently  oi)cne<l 
at  the  Lubin  ranch,  in  Betzwood, 
Pennsylvania,  when  Director  Edgar 
Jones  began  the  making  of  a  series  ot 
three-reel  pictures  there.  This  is  the 
third  big  studio  to  be  built  at  the  ranch 
during  the  past  few  years.  The  new 
studio,  which  has  just  been  completed, 
is  equipped  with  every  modern  scien- 
tific appliance  for  the  making  of  photo 
piavs.  The  Lubin  engineers  have  been 
working  for  manj-  months  on  the  big 
studio,  and  the  system  of  artificial 
lighting  has  been  so  desigiaed  and  ar- 
ranged as  to  permit  the  ultimate  taking 
of  natural-color  motion  pictures  there. 

Extensive  improvements  and  addi- 
tions have  also  liecn  matlc  to  the  labora- 
tories at  the  ranch.  These  laboratories, 
declared  by  experts  to  be  the  best  in 
the  country,  are  very  busy  places  these 
days,  and  a  great  deal  of  scientific 
work  is  being  carried  on  there  by  ^Ir. 
Lubin  and  his  corps  of  assistants. 


"Tipperary"  a  Goat  Getter. 

THEY  were  staging  "Heart  Beats"  at 
the  Griffith-Mutual  studios,  near 
Los  Angeles  recently,  and  Director  John 
G.  Adolfi  had  his  players  all  prepared 
to  be  photographed  in  a  fancy-dress-ball 
scene  which  was  to  form  part  of  this 
Mutual  release.  Adolfi  motioned  to  the 
band. 

"Let  her  go!"  he  said,  with  his  pro- 
nounced German  accent. 

Bang!  went  the  opening  bars  of  '  Its 
a  Long  Way  to .  Tipperary,"'  and  baa ! 
went  .\dolfi"s  goat,  for  Adolfi  is  a  very 
Prussian  Prussian.  [Meanwhile  George 
Siegmann,  who  is  a  Bavarian,  came  hur- 
rying over  from  a  near-by  stage. 

"Adolfi.  Adolfi.  what"5  this  they  are 
playing?"  he  cried. 

mistake!"  Adolfi  explained. 

The  two  GermaDS  descended  on  the 
orchestra,  but  the  orchestra  .saw  their 
expression,  the  music  stopped,  and  as 
one  man  the  musicians  rose,  interposing 
vioHns.  horns,  and  flutes  between  them- 
selves and  the  approaching  directors. 

'•Play.  '-^ch.  Du  Lieber  Augustine.'" 
said  Adolfi  briefly,  and  the  orchestra 
played  it  till  they  were  brought  to  a 
stop  by  a  storm  of  objections  from  sev- 
eral actors  and  directors  who  were  Eng- 
lish or  s\nnpathizers  whh  the  cause  of 
the  Allies. 

'"Look,  j-ou:  this  is  all  very  funny." 


said  D.  W.  Grifiith,  who  happened  to 
lie  passing,  '"but  work  is  work.  Play 
American  airs,  Adolfi,  and  if  you've 
forgotten  it.  I  suggest  that  you  reread 
the  president's  neutrality  proclamation 


Bird  Food. 

RICH.\RD  STAXTO.V.  the  Domino 
actor-director  who  has  been  seen 
in  many  Mutual  plays,  recently  bought 
another  canary  to  take  the  place  of  the 
truant,  Brian  Boru,  the  canarj^  that  flew 
away  when  his  cage  door  was  left  open. 
The  new  canary  was  named  Brian  the 
Second,  and  ^Ir.  Stanton  conceived  the 
pleasant  notion  of  teachhig  the  canary 
to  ride  on  the  back  of  the  family's  pet 
bulldog.  This  was  all  very  well,  but 
one  day  ^It.  Stanton  came  to  his  home 
near  Inceville  to  find  the  canary  cage 
empty  again  and  the  bulldog  lying  in 
the  middle  of  the  library  floor. 

"Where's     Brian?"     demanded  I\lr. 
Stanton  of  his  Japanese  servant- 
"In  there,'"  said  the  man,  pointing. 
■"In  where?"  asked  Stanton  irritably. 
"Don't  stand  there  grinning  like  a  fool 
and  pointing  at  the  dog." 

"In  there,"  the  man  continued  stub- 
bornly. "I  take  Brian  out  to  let  him 
ride  dogback.  and  dog  he  eat  him." 


A  Case. 

JACK  RICHARDSON,  hea^-y  man 
with  the  American-Mutual  Stock 
Company,  finds  it  difficult  to  believe  that 
a  certain  old  joke,  long  discarded  by  pro- 
fessional humorists,  is  really  old  at  all. 
Mr.  Richardson  firmly  believes  that  he 
originated  that  joke,  only  it  wasn't  a  joke 
to  him. 

He  was  coining  on  from  the  East  to 
join  the  .\merican  Company  in  Santa 
Barbara  when  an  irate  conductor  said 
to  him:  "Take  your  suit  case  oft  the 
seat. 

"If  you  don't.""  the  conductor  con- 
tinued, seeing  Richardson  hesitate.  "I'll 
throw  it  out  of  the  window." 

"Go  to  it!  I  should  worry!"  Rich- 
ardson replied  huffily.  But  seeing  the 
conductor  pick  up  the  suit  case  the 
actor  interfered  and  became  involved 
in  an  altercation  that  was  about  to 
lead  to  blows  when  the  man  who 
owned  the  suit  case  came  down  the  car 
aisle  and  interested  himself  in  the  af- 
fair with  a  result  unpleasant  to  the 
conductor. 


Hints  for  Scenario  Writers 


By  Clarence  J.  Caine 

It  is  assumed  that  the  majority  of  those  who  follow  this  department  have  had  some  experience  in  preparing  scripts 
for  the  market,  but  for  the  benefit  of  beginners  even  the  most  simple  questions  pertaining  to  photo-play  writing  will  be 
treated  at  some  time  or  another  in  the  future.  Any  scenarioist  who  is  in  doubt  as  to  anything  which  comes  under  the 
head  of  script  writing  is  welcomed  to  write  in  and  state  his  trouble.  Questions  will  be  promptly  answered  through  this 
department.  Address  all  correspondence  to  Scenario  Writers'  Dept.,  Picture-Play  Weekly,  Street  &  Smith,  Publishers, 
New  York  City. 


SLOWLY,  but  with  a  firmness  that  is 
immistakable,  the  photo  playwright 
is  pushing  forward.  It  was  not  so  very 
long  ago  that  picture  after  picture  was 
projected  upon  screens  throughout  the 
country  without  the  public  having  the 
slightest  idea  of  the  identity  of  the  man 
in  whose  mind  the  plot  of  the  pictured 
story  originated.  And  because  nobody 
was  particularly  interested  in  the  writers, 
and  because  the  writers  did  not  seem  to 
care  at  first  for  publicity,  it  became  an 
established  custom  to  produce  photo 
plays  without  giving  any  credit  whatso- 
ever to  their  authors.  The  financial  re- 
turns in  the  majority  of  cases  were  also 
small.  The  past  year,  however,  has  seen 
a  wonderful  advancement  in  the  art  of 
writing  the  photo  drama. 

More  money  is  paid  by  all  the  recog- 
nized companies,  and  the  majority  of 
these  concerns  now  give  credit  to  writers 
on  the  screen.  It  is  only  the  late  ar- 
rival of  a  condition  which  should  always 
have  existed,  for  the  scenario,  while  it 
cannot  be  called  the  most  important  ele- 
ment in  making  pictures,  to  the  exclusion 
of  photography,  is  nevertheless  one  of 
the  vital  parts  of  a  production,  for  it 
has  been  largely  through  the  skill  of  the 
photo  playwrights  in  supplying  the  de- 
mand for  "something  diff^erent"  that 
photo  plays  have  gripped  the  public. 

Much  responsibility  rests  with  the 
writer  of  the  silent  drama,  if  he  attempts 
to  supply  a  script  which  does  not  have 
to  be  revamped  in  the  studio — and  no 
finished  working  script  does — for  he  has 
outlined  the  thing  which,  when  inter- 
preted by  players  and  transferred  to  the 
celluloids,  will  either  make  the  audience 
enthuse  or  send  them  away  weary.  In 
other  words,  the  finished  scenario  comes 
closer  to  being  the  thing  which  will 
sway  the  public's  favor  than  either  the 
acting  or  photography,  though,  as  all  of 
us  know,  both  these  elements  are  highly 
essential. 

Considering  this  fact,  it  is  easy  to  see 


why  some  of  the  biggest  men  in  the 
industry  have  said  that  the  day  of  the 
scenario  writer  was  not  far  off.  It  is 
very  true  that  the  present  trend  of  pro- 
duction is  toward  adaptations,  but  what 
will  happen  when  the  majority  of  the 
books  fitted  to  the  screen  have  been 
used?  It  is  also  true  that  new  books 
and  short  stories  will  be  created  as  regu- 
larly in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  but 
only  a  small  percentage  of  them  will 
make  accei)table  photo  plays.  The  man  or 
woman  who  is  ready  to  supply  a  manu- 
script for  the  production  of  a  photo 
drama,  not  ''an  idea  for  a  movie  play," 
when  the  "famine"  comes,  will  lind  a 
welcome  awaiting  him  or  her,  and  will 
be  rewarded  both  by  financial  returns 
and  exploitation  on  the  screen. 

INJECTING  MOTIVES. 

If  you  knew  nothing  about  photo- 
play construction  and  strolled  into  a 
theater  to  enjoy  the  show,  wouldn't  you 
be  disappointed  if  you  saw  a  picture  in 
which  one  of  the  characters — usually  the 
hero  or  heroine — moved  about  from 
scene  to  scene  and  did  things  to  help  the 
story  to  a  finish,  without  having  any- 
thing to  influence  his  or  her  actions? 
Knowing  notlimg  of  the  mechanical  con- 
struction of  the  photo  play,  you  would 
naturally  not  be  able  to  tell  why  you 
did  not  like  it,  but  you  would  feel  that 
somehow  it  wasn't  just  right.  Suppose, 
now,  that  we  take  our  pet  scenario  and 
carefully  examine  it.  In  scene  i6  we 
find  that  the  hero,  who  has  been  South 
for  the  winter,  suddenly  packs  his  golf 
sticks  and  hurries  to  New  York,  arriv- 
ing just  in  time  to  save  the  heroine  from 
death  in  scene  i".  Doesn't  the  question 
immediately  arise  in  your  mind  :  "Why 
did  he  hasten  to  New  York?"  We  re- 
member that  when  we  wrote  this  pet 
story  we  had  in  mind  the  fact  that  his 
father's  illness  suddenly  caused  his  re- 
turn, but  in  our  enthusiasm  to  get  the 
script  started  on  its  rounds,  we  forgot 
to  inject  this  motive  into  the  scenario, 


thereby  giving  the  editor  the  impress 
that  the  story  is  inconsistent.  It  is  w 
to  bear  in  mind  that  no  mater  how  pla 
ible  a  story  appears  in  your  mind's  e 
it  will  shoot  wide  of  its  mark  unless  \ 
are  able  to  clearly  carry  your  thoug 
to  those  who  interpret  them.  For  t 
reason  it  is  always  well  to  go  over 
finished  scenario  carefully  with  the  ci 
eye  of  an  outsider  and  see,  among  otl 
things,  that  everything  that  happens  1. 
a  reason.  These  reasons,  or  motiv 
can  be  created  verj^  often  in  a  mam 
which  benefits  the  story  by  tighteni. 
up  the  interest,  but  whether  they  are 
vital  part  of  the  story  or  not  you  \\ 
find  that  they  exist  in  practically  evt 
photo  play  which  appeals  strongly  to 
intelligent  person. 

CORRALLING  THE  FLEETING  IDEA. 

Ideas — if  you  work  m  a  newspaj 
office    you    probably    know  them 
"hunches" — for  photo-play  plots  are 
be  found  all  about  us  every  hour  of  t 
day,  and,  as  any  writer  soon  learns,  t. 
careful  selection  of  material  from  wl 
is  offered  plays  no  small  part  in  clin 
ing  the  steep  road  to  success.    A  si[ 
nario  writer  without  a  storehouse  f 
of  ideas  is  like  a  druggist  without  dru- 
or  a  butcher  without  meat — he  has  not 
ing  to  sell.    You  may  say  that  you  c 
get  ideas  as  you  go  along,  but  you  woi 
hardly  wait  for  the  druggist  or  butcl". 
to  go  out  and  secure  what  you  asked  h 
for  when  you  knew  you  could  get  it 
the  store  across  the  street.  When 
producing  company  suddenly  calls  f 
two-reel  sea  scripts,  they,  like  yourse. 
will  not  wait  on  any  one,  but  will  ta^ 
the  first  good  ones  available,  and  t 
man  with  several  ideas  for  sea  stor- 
stored  away  in  his  files  stands  nine 
per  cent  more  chance  of  being  the  fi 
to  offer  a  worthy  script.    He  has  h 
the  idea  for  some  time,  and  has  giv 
it  consideration,  whereas  the  man  w 
"grabs  off"  a  ready-made  idea  and  hi 
riedly  puts  it  into  scenario   form  \\i 
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r .-  likely  present  a  script  which  coni- 
txes  anj-thing  but  favorably  with  the 
rst  man's.     It  is  well,  therefore,  to 
►rm  the  pencil-and-notebook  habit  and 
t  down  ideas  wherever  you  find  them 
:  home,  at  work,  on  the  street,  at 
irties.   in   church,   while   reading  the 
tper.  and  hundreds   of  other  places, 
ttien  you  are  never  short  of  material 
work  with,  and  in  case  you  get  an 
^vance  tip  on  a  market  you  will  be  able 
•  turn  it  to  profitable  use.    And.  re- 
lember.  an  idea  is  just  a  sudden  ia- 
'>iration,  and  unless  strongly  impressed 
the  mind,  will  soon  vanish,  probably 
'^?ver  again  to  appear. 

'^'iAGAIX  THE  ELEMEXT  OF  CARELESSXESS. 

•  Recently  we  had  occasion  to  call  on 
editors  of  two  companies,  neither  of 
^fhom  are  purchasing  much  from  the 
■  .'.:side  at  the  present  time.  During 
visits,  we  were  told  that  within  the 
.  two  months  the  authors  have  be- 

—  c  negligent  in  regard  to  sending  a 
c.mped,  self-addressed,  return  envelope 

^lith  every  script.  For  some  time  this 
"lorry  seemed  to  have  been  taken  off 
■^jie  editors'  shoulders,  as  most  of  the 
■libmitting  writers  conformed  with  stu- 
"io  requirements  in  regard  to  this,  but  it 
eems  that  many  have  lapsed  into  the 
'i  habit,  or  else  a  new  crop  of  writers 

-  risen  who  know  nothing  of  this  rule. 
I  e  hope,  however,  that  none  of  our 
;aders  will  be  guilty  of  this  offense,  or 
se  equallv"  fatal  ones  of  writing  on  two 
des  of  the  paper,  or  in  longhand,  or 

-  Drgetting  to  place  your  name  on  the  top 
f  the  first  sheet  of  the  manuscript  and 

'^e  bottom  of  the  last  ;  or,  worst  of  all. 
"lling  a  manuscript. 

A  WORKING  SCRIPT. 

The  ambition  of  practicalU^  all  be- 
'inners  and  of  a  great  number  who  have 
■'lies  to  their  credit  is  to  write  a  work- 
"^ig  script.  To  some  it  seems  to  come 
^Etural.  while  others  could  not  furnish 

perfect  scenario  to  save  their  lives. 

f  ome  cases  this  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
j.e  tact  that  the  meaning  of  ''working 

-  cript"  has  never  fully  been  compre- 
"^ended. 

H  This  is  simply  the  term  applied  to  a 
:enario  which  is  handed  to  a  director 
"^nd  which  can  be  produced  as  written, 
'xcepting  a  few  minor  changes  necessi- 
'  =:ed  by  footage,  accidents,  et  cetera.  It 
?afe  to  say  that  the~majorit}-  of  per- 
ect  working  scripts  are  more  the  results 
''^f  careful  criticism  by  the  authors  after 
^ey  have  been  written  than  of  wonder- 
'"cl  forethought.    For  instance,  if  you 


write  a  scene  in  which  you  state  that 
Mary  hurries  to  the  grocery  store  around 
the  comer,  telephones,  and  returns  home. 
}-ou  will  find,  upon  carefully  examining 
the  script  after  its  completion,  that  three 
scenes,  rather  thjin  one,  are  necessary  to 
"get  over"  this  action — one  in  the  room 
as  Mary  leaves,  one  in  the  store  as  she 
telephones,  and  one  in  the  room  again 
as  she  returns.  Had  the  script  been  ac- 
cepted by  a  studio  in  its  original  form,  a 
staff  writer  would  have  gone  over  it  and 
made  this  change,  and  we  would  not 
have  written  a  working  script. 

One  example  does  not  really  do  this 
subject  justice,  but  even  the  beginner 
can  realize  that  several  changes  of  this 
kind  would  necessitate  considerable 
work  on  the  part  of  the  salaried  staff 
man.  even  though  we  assume  that  the 
plot  action  was  excellent,  and  the  price 
offered  for  the  script  would  go  down 
in  accordance.  If  you  would  write  a 
working  script,  you  must  constantly  keep 
before  you  what  the  finished  production 
would  be  like  when  thrown  on  the 
screen  and  just  what  an  impression  each 
scene  would  make  on  an  outsider  seek- 
ing diversion.  It  is  here  that  the  ma- 
jority of  new  writers  fall  down.  They 
cannot  analj-ze  their  own  scripts. 

To  overcome  this  weakness,  everj-  sce- 
nario should  be  written  as  close  to  per- 
fection as  possible,  a  terse  description  of 
the  action  to  take  place  in  each  scene 
being  set  down  in  such  a  comorehen- 
sive  manner  that  the  director  cannot  fail 
to  grasp  it.  Then  the  script  should  be 
put  away  for  a  few  days.  When  it  has 
"cooled  off,"  it  should  be  gone  over 
with  a  cold,  critical  eye  to  see  if  a  sce- 
nario has  been  written  which  could  be 
placed  upon  the  screen  in  its  original 
form  and  which  would  transfer  everj^ 
idea  the  writer  had  in  mind  clearly  to 
any  audience.  If  not.  the  weak  points 
will  probably  be  noted  and  the  changes 
made. 

THE  MY.=TERY  STORY. 

It  seems  to  iis  that  until  a  writer 
has  become  familiar  enough  with  tech- 
nique to  be  sure  of  himself,  he  should 
heed  the  danger  sign  which  is  placed 
near  the  mysterj-  story.  Without  a 
doubt,  the  screen  offers  many  oppor- 
tunities for  the  development  of  this  class 
of  stories,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  is  infinitely  easier  to  spring  a 
surprise  via  fiction  of  the  spoken  drama 
than  through  the  medium  of  the  silent 
art- 

The    Essanav    Film  ilanufacturing 


Company  has  been  specializing  in  this 
particular  class  of  productions  for  some 
time,  but  their  scripts  are  prepared  by 
experienced  staff  writers  who  have  long 
since  mastered  technique.  An  excellent 
example  of  a  mystery?  play  was  their 
release  in  February  entitled  "Thirteen 
Down."  A  man  is  taken  from  the  bread 
line  by  a  millionaire,  who  had  made  a 
bet  -writh  a  friend  that  environment  will 
change  any  man,  and  is  appointed  secre- 
tary to  his  benefactor.  The  millionaire 
has  an  invention  which  he  is  about  to 
sell  to  the  United  States  government, 
and  the  actions  of  the  man  of  the  streets 
makes  the  millionaire's  daughter  think 
he  is  planning  to  steal  it.  A  friend  of 
the  millionaire  is  told  of  the  whereabouts 
of  the  invention,  and,  upon  returning 
from  the  theater  one  evening,  the  in- 
ventor finds  his  friend  and  another  mac 
prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  man  ot 
the  streets.  The  latter  explains  that  the 
men  attempted  to  steal  the  invention,  as 
they  are  in  the  employ  of  a  foreign 
power,  and  that  he  is  a  secret-service 
man.  baring  been  on  the  trail  of  the  for- 
eign agents  at  the  time  the  millionaire 
took  liim  from  the  bread  line. 

Through  the  entire  production  nothing 
occurs  to  suggest  the  real  identity  of  the 
secret-ser\-ice  man,  and  the  denouement 
is  entirelj-  unexpected.  Upon  analyzing 
the  plot,  however,  we  remember  that  Is 
was  seen  on  several  occasions  speaking 
to  the  butler  and  another  }"oung  man. 
who  prove  to  be  his  assistants.  We  felt 
all  along,  though,  that  the  butler  was 
himself  trying  to  steal  the  invention.  To 
the  writers  who  feel  they  can  plaj-  with 
technique,  the  mj-sterj-  stor\-  will  very 
likely  prove  alluring,  but  it  behooves  us 
to  remark  that  those  who  attempt  the 
journey  better  be  sure  that  their  mystery 
is  a  real  one.  for  nothing  will  fall  flatter 
than  a  vvould-be  myster}'.  whose  denoue- 
ment is  obvious.  Incidentally  the  skill 
of  the  actors  and  actresses,  in  whose 
hands  the  leading  roles  are  placed,  plays 
no  small  part  in  a  production  of  this 
kind,  for  in  many-  scenes  the  miscarriage 
of  the  slightest  bit  of  acting  is  liable  to 
reveal  their  identity. 

Live-\s"ire  Market  Hints. 
The  Lubin  Manufacturing  Companj-. 
Indiana  .-\venue  and  Twentieth  Street 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania,  of  which 
Lawrence  !McCloskey  is  editor,  is  in  the 
market  for  two  and  three-reel  dramas 
of  strong  plot,  novel  construction,  and 
powerful  climax. 
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Two-reel  comedies  are  always  wel- 
come at  the  studio  of  the  Vitagraph 
Company,  East  l''ifteentli  Street  anil  Lo- 
cust Avenue,  Brooklyn,  Xew  York.  pro- 
Aiding  they  have  sufficient  merit.  A 
study  of  Vitagraph  releases  will  give 
an  idea  of  what  they  consider  suffi- 
cient merit. 

The  .\merican  Mlm  Alanufacturing 
Company,  Santa  liarliara,  California,  is 
purchasing  novel  ]dots  with  strong  dra- 
matic interest,  one  and  two  reels,  and 
state  that  they  will  consider  original 
feature  scenarios  up  to  eight  reels. 

The  Selig  Polyscope  Company,  of 
Chicago,  Illinois,  is  not  in  the  market  at 
the  present  time. 


Short  Shots. 
IN  scenario  writing,  a^.  in  most  other 
*    pursuits,  success  is  largel}-  the  result 
of  labor. 

Don't  write  serious  stuti'  all  the  time. 
Get  out  of  the  rut  by  turning  out  an  oc- 
casional comedy.  Maybe  you  will  learn 
that  laugh  producing  is  your  vocation. 
Others  have. 

Watch  the  details  while  preparing 
your  script. 

Keep  posted  on  the  pla\ers.  despite 
their  rovings.  Some  time  you  may  have 
a  play  you  feel  is  fitted  to  some  partic- 
ular star. 

Little  Stories  of  Film  Folk. 

IT  is  announced  that  Ol.ga  Pritzlau 
Clark,  autlior  of  "Motherhood,"  re- 
cently produced  by  the  .\merican  I'^ilm 
Manufacturing  Company,  and  of  fift)- 
three  other  successful  scenarios,  has 
completed  another  delightful  and  orig- 
inal script,  "The  .\ngel  of  the  House,'' 
which  will  be  iiroduced  by  the  talented 
actors  of  the  "Flying  A"  studios  This 
new  pla_\',  which  was  especially  wriltcii 
to  feature  Margarita  Fischer,  will  be  re- 
leased in  four  reels,  and,  it  is  said,  will 
rival  all  previous  efforts  from  the  pen  of 
this  well-known  author,  in  point  of 
purity  of  mind  and  originality- 
Miss  Clark  is  unusually  gifted  with 
the  power  to  concei\e  the  liner  and  more 
jesthetical  views  of  life  and  a  complete 
understanding  is  expressed  in  every  line 
of  her  writings.  Her  stories  are  dis- 
tinctly original  and  written  with  great 
attention  to  detail. 

When  "Runaway  June"  and  her  big 
company  return  from  Bermuda,  where 
they  are  involved  in  pirate  plots,  ship- 


wrecks, and  wonderful  submarine  ad- 
ventures in  the  development  of  the 
George  Randolph  Chester  i)hoto-pIay 
serial,  they  will  offer  a  great  prize  to 
the  most  popular  of  their  women 
patrons  in  e\  ery  part  of  the  United 
States.  Full  details  are  not  3  et  quite 
ready  for  announcement,  but  it  is 
planned  that  the  fifty  women,  who  shall 
be  proved  to  ha\e  the  nost  friends  in 
each  particular  community,  will  be  sent 
to  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  and 
through  picturesque  California  in  hrst- 
class  style  with  all  e.xpcnses  paid  by 
"Runaway  June." 

Eilward  IJrennan,  famed  as  Dunliar, 
.1/(7;;  of  :]fyslcry,  in  the  late  ".Mutual 
Girl"  series,  will  be  seen  soon  in  a  splen- 
did characterization  in  "Tricked,"'  a 
forthcoming  Incc  production  to  be  re- 
leased b\  the  Xew  York  Motion  Picture 
Corporation.  Brennan  plays  the  part 
of  Sid  Ilart,  a  roue,  whose  efforts  to 
send  his  [loor  brother  to  jail  are  frus- 
trated by  his  own  stenographer. 
"Tricked"  will  be  printed  in  a  subsequent 
issue  of  PiCTUKi:-Pi,.\v  \\'i:i;ki.v. 

"Handsome  Jack"  Dillon,  of  the  ^fu- 
tual  forces,  is  a  most  acceptable  char-' 
actcr.  He  came  ^\"est  a  year  ago  last 
January  with  D.  W.  Griffith,  and  since 
then  has  apiK-ared  in  a  number  of  the 
Mutual  features.  .\s  "Biff"  II  ixjdii  in 
"The  Gangsters,"  Dillon  rendered  a  \ery 
striking  performance.  He  is  the  brother 
of  the  well-known  Edward — "Komic" — 
Dillon. 

Jack,  before  his  Mutual  engagement, 
played  in  Biographs -for  six  years.  He 
prefers  to  portray  refined  "heaxies" 


Who's  the    Laugh  On? 

REXl'  I'WRRIXGTOX,  leading  lady 
with  the  Princess-Mutual  Com- 
pany, reckoned  without  father  recenth' 
when  she  said  she  (iidn't  believe  in  knit- 
ting for  the  Belgians,  qualifying  her 
statement  by  adding  that  charity  should 
begin  at  home.  Her  father.  Frank  Far- 
rington.  now  is  inlaying  Caftain  Rad- 
cliffc  in  "The  Twenty  ^Million  Dollar 
Mystery,"  the  newest  Thanhouser-Mu- 
tual  serial.  He  also  is  a  dyed-in-the- 
wool  Englishman,  and  heart  and  soul 
for  the  Allies. 

"^'o^  shouldn't  talk  that  way,  Rene.'' 
he  remarked  recently,  indulging  himself 
in  a  mild  call-down. 

"Watch  me  get  even  with  him,"'  she 


told  her  friends  later.  The  followii 
da\-.  while  her  father  was  standing  ne; 
b\-,  she  began  saying  tearful  farewells  1 
all  her  friends 

"I'xe  decided  to  go  to  the  front  as 
nurse."  she  exclaimed. 

'AMiat's  all  this?"  her  father  d' 
manded.  ".Xow.  Rene,  don't  be  a  litt 
silly.  You  can't  be  serious.  Wl 
should  you  go?'' 

"But.  father."'  she  protested,  "tf 
•Allies!    The\'  need  me!" 

"Xothing  of  the  sort,"  Air.  Farrinj 
ton  vociferated.  "They've  got  enoug 
help  already.  Now,  please,  please."  li 
added  anxiously,  "please  promise  m 
you  won't  go." 


Drowning  Act  Too  Realistic. 
\1/ALLACE   BEERY,  the  inimitab 
^  "     Sweedie.  got  so  much  water  in  h 
lungs  in  taking  a  scene  for  the  Essana 
corned}-.  "Lo\e  and  Trouble,''  that  h 
had  to  be  rolled  over  a  ban  el  before  h 
could  get  his  breath  again    He  and  Be 
Turpin  drank  too  much  punch  at  a  soire 
and  thought  it  a  lark  to  jump  into 
fountain.     They    were    dashing  wale 
over    each    other    when    Beery's  foo 
slipped   and   he   \\ent  under.     He  wa 
dazed  by  striking  his  head  and  struggle/ 
in  \ain  to  get  up.     Turpin  thouuht  i, 
all  a  part  of  the  game  until  lie  bega 
to  realize  that  lieery  had  been  under  en 
tirely  too  long  for  any  one  but  a  lisl 
He  then  dragsed  him  out  and  lieer' 
was  rolled  on  the  Ijarrel  till  he  got  ri( 
of  the  water. 


Bushnman  Engages  Wrestling  Trainer. 

pRANCLS  X.  BUSHMAN.  Essara; 
■'■  actor,  who  has  been  a  proficien 
wrestler  for  years,  has  taken  up  syS' 
tematic  training  in  this  work.  lie  ha: 
engaged  Tony  Ball,  the  well-known  \)T0 
fessional.  as  trainer. 

Every  day  they  are  on  the  mat  in  tin 
Essanay  studio.  In  adilition.  Mr  Bush 
m.an  is  going  through  the  regidar  course 
that  a  professional  does  when  prepariii.iJ 
for  a  wrestling  bout.  He  runs  li\'e  mile^ 
a  da}',  skips  the  rope,  uses  dumb-bells 
Indian  clubs,  weights,  the  medicine  ball 
and  goes  through  other  stunts  to  de- 
velop every  muscle. 

"I  do  this  largely  for  sport  and  to  kec 
m\-self  in  perfect  condition."  said  Mr 
Bushman,  "hut  it  is  all  a  help  to  me  ii" 
my  photo-play  work." 


Stories 


of  the  Studio 


People 


D.        Griffith  as  He  Is. 
y.'j'KE  realistic  picture  of  D.  W'. 
Griffith,  director  in  chief  of  the 
;e-Majestic  plant,  seldom  has  ap- 
L  than  this  one  taken  with  Jennie 
character  leading  woman.    In  the 
r  of  the  mercurial  lights.  'Sir.  Grif- 
may  be  pardoned  for  wearing  his 
in  the  presence  of  a  lady.    The  big, 
(  x  i?a:iaraa.  indoors  or  out.  in  Cali- 


Jennie  Lee.  veteran  character  k 

rJa.  is  indispensable  to  the  busy  di- 
::ir  who  is  rushing  all  day  long  from 
idon  to  interior  and  back  again.  In 

edge  of  the  limelight,  while  picture 
■:ing  is  in  process  on  the  stage,  he 

just  been  giving  some  instructions 
!  liss  Lee.  who  is  presently  to  go  on 
J.  scene-  The  character  woman  is 
talizing  those  instructions.  She  has 
5iial  ability-  for  seeing  and  acting 
n  Mr.  Griffith's  5r!es5. 


.\  Little  .About  John  O'Brien. 

HX    OBRIEX.    Tklajestic  director. 

holding  the  house  youngster  in  his 
s.  recently  was  "caught^  in  the  bosom 

his  company,  looking  supremeh' 
ry.  And  tTiere's  every  reason  why 
should — for  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
ore  successful  or  more  popular  young 
"-  than  he  staging  motion  pictures. 


O'Brien  has  the  imaginatioJi  of  the  real 
Celt.  As  a  child  at  home,  he  heard 
many  wonderful  Irish  stories.  The  fam- 
ily traced  its  name  back  to  the  heroic 
days  of  ancient  Eierie.  The  clan 
O'Brien — literally  O  Brian  in  the  Gaelic 
— claims  direct  descent  from  Brian 
Bom,  the  warrior  king,  who,  at  tlie  close 
of  a  life  of  hard-won  battles,  was  so 
ruthlessly  cut  oil  by  a  foeman's  sword, 
as  he  knelt,  giving  grati- 
tude to  God  lor  grant- 
ing him  victory  over  the 
enemies  of  Banba. 

Yoimg  O'Brien  was 
educated  at  St.  John's 
College,  Brookh-n,  Xew 
York,  where  _  he  early 
was  elected  to  the  Dra- 
matic Societx",  and  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  wrote 
and  produced  his  first 
play.  He  had  had  five 
years,  all  told,  of  valu- 
able training  with  three 
different  pictiu"e  con- 
cerns when  he  was  sent 
for  by  D.  W.  Griffith. 
During  the  last  twelve 
months,  O'Brien  has 
staged  some  of  the  most 
telling  dramas  which 
have  gone  out  of  the 
Holh-wood  plant. 

He  loves  a  play  with 
a  mj-sterj-,  and  his  handling  of  ""A 
Psychological  Moment"  and  "The  Body 
in  the  Trunk"  was  masterly.  Crook 
subjects  he  treats  with  splendid  realism. 
And  red-blooded  drama,  full  of  heroic 
action,  as  "The  Severed  Thong,"  is  the 
type  of  thing  he  enjoys  to  tlie  utmost. 
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Ho\'.'  the  Thanhouser  Players'  Theater 
Came  In. 

THE  Thanhouser  Players'  Theater  is 
a  novel  and  brilliant  attraction  at 
Xew  Rochelle.  Very  recently  the  Than- 
houser actors,  under  the  supervision  of 
John  William  Kellette.  the  scenario 
writer,  opened  a  subscription  to  finance 
their  project.  They  secured  the  Xorth 
-\venue  Theater,  with  a  seating  capacity 
of  over  five  hundred,  which  they  entirely 
remodeled  and  opened  to  the  public  a 
short  time  ago.     Christening  night  at 


the  new  theater  was  a  gala  occasion  for 
Xew  Rocheileites.  All  the  Thanhouser 
plaj-ers  were  there  in  fuU  dress  in  the 
receiving  line,  and  at  ten  minutes  of 
eight.  Manager  Kellette  was  obliged  to 
hang  out  the  "Standing-room-only"' 
sign.  The  idea  is  to  give  their  own  com- 
munity a  first-class  picture  house,  show- 
ing the  best  films,  and  the  players  are 
using  pictures  only  a  few  daj^s  old. 

AVhen  it  came  to  remodeling  the  thea- 
ter, everybody,  from  stars  to  carpenter, 
was  on  the  job. 


She  Smiles— But! 

AREX'T  you  sotty  she's  not  smiling 
at  you? 

But — look  what  she's  reaching  fori 
Well — perhaps — after  all,  it's  just  as  well 
her  gaze  is  directed  elsewhere. '  Behind 
that  smile  may  lurk — ^who  knows  ex- 
actly n-hat' 

You  don't  "need  to  be  told,  if  vou 


^'irg!nia  Kirtley  as  she  appears 
in  "".Mrs.  Cook's  Cooking." 

are  an  enthusiastic  follower  of  the 
Beaut}-  Companj-'s  releases,  that  this  is 
Virginia  Kirtley,  the  bright,  particular 
star  of  their  films.  In  this  role  she  is 
J/rj.  Cook,  in  the  domestic  comedy, 
'■;Mrs.  Cook's  Cooking." 
Mrs.  Cook's  husband  grumbled  about 
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his  food — as  other  husbands  have  some- 
times done  before — and  so  Mrs.  Cook 
herself  decided  to  put  an  end  to  his 
complaints  and  their  cause.  What  hap- 
pened then  would  be  telling — and  spoil- 
ing some  of  your  enjoyment,  if  you 
haven't  yet  seen  the  picture. 

By  all  means,  do  so.  You'll  love  Miss 
Kirtley.    Everybody  does! 


Scrubwoman  and  Madonna. 

OAN  BOURKE,  the  famous  comedi- 
*■  enne,  recently  was  cast  to  play  a 
Madonna.  Miss  Bourke,  who  has  a  coun- 
trywide reputation  as  one  of  the  funni- 
est scrubwomen  on  the  screen,  when 
ihe  heard  the  part  she  was  to  take, 
nearly  fainted. 

"Me?"  she  cried,  addressing  cast  di- 
rector Frank  Grimmer.  "Me  play  a 
Madonna?  Sure,  I'll  do  it.  For  months 
I've  done  nothing  but  comedy  scrub- 
women until  I've  almost  got  house- 
maid's knee.  But  watch  me  now  as  a 
Madonna !" 

And  watch  her  everybody  did.  Miss 
Bourke's  portrayal  in  "The  Master's 
Model''  proves  the  wonderful  versatility 
of  the  girl,  whose  face  so  long  has  been 
framed  in  rags  and  tatters.  She  has 
scored  a  genuine  artistic  success. 


"Come  on  in,  the  Water's  Fine." 

XT  OT  according  to  these  three  young 
^     ladies ! 

They  have  just  been  ducked.  Which 
looks  the  wettest  ?    That's  a  question  ; 


May  Gaston,  Fav  Tincher  and  Anna 
after  a  ducking  by  "Tammany" 


but  there's  none  about  who  looks  fun- 
niest. Miss  Fay  Tincher,  in  the  middle, 
has  been  making  thousands  laugh  of  late 
by  her  clever  work  in  the  Keystone  re- 
leases. It  used  to  be  said  that  women 
had  no  sense  of  humor.  But  that  was 
before  Miss  Tincher  appeared  on  the 
screen. 

The  scene  in  the  picture  is  one  in 
"Ethel's  Roof  Party."  It  was  snapped 
right  after  "Tammany"  Young  had 
turned  the  hose  on  the  trio — and  doubt- 
less you  wouldn't  like  to  be  in  Tam- 
many's boots,  with  the  three  at  your 
heels.  Not  unless  thej'  were  of  the 
fairy-tale  "seven-league"  variety. 

With  Miss  Tincher,  as  Ethel,  are 
.Anna  Alay  Walthall  and  May  Gaston, 
her  guests  at  the  party  on  the  roof. 
It  was  the  concensus  of  opinion  among 
those  who  witnessed  their  antics  after 
the  first,  cold,  co-o-old  stream  of  that 
hose  hit  them,  that  they  couldn't  have 
practiced  their  side-splitting  antics  be- 
forehand ! 
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When  Rhea  First  Rode. 

RHEA  MITCHELL  didn't  know  much 
about  riding  a  horse  when  first  she 
associated   herself  with   the   forces  of 
Thomas  H.  Ince,  at  the  studios  of  the 
New  York  Motion  Picture  Corporation. 
But  she  knows  now.    The  fact  is,  she 
didn't  have  any  \try  keen  desire  to  learn 
to  ride  until   William   S.   Hart  joined 
the  Santa  Monica  colony.     When  she 
went  West,  Mr.  Hart  took  with  him  a 
nation-wide  reputation  as  an  interpreter 
of   Western   character,   and   he  had  a 
great  many  points  in  fine 
horsemanship    to  show 
even  the  seasoned  stars 
in  Domino,  Kay-Bee,  and 
Broncho  pictures. 

One  day  Miss  Mitchell 
saw  Mr.  Hart  subduing  a 
fractious  pinto.  He  han- 
dled the  animal  so  ex- 
pertly that  she  instantly 
was  attracted.  The  lead- 
ing woman  calculated 
that  possibly  she  might 
soon  need  to  know  how 
to  ride  a  Western  horse. 
So  she  applied  to  \lr. 
Hart  for  instructions. 
For  a  week  the  actor 
trained  her  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  horseback  rid- 
May  Walthall  '"g-  He  showed  her 
Young.  how    to    cinch    a  sad- 
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die,  how  to  mount,  how  to  ride,  and  h' 
to  dismount.    Now  Miss  Mitchell  claii 
that  she  can  manage  a  "loco"  steed 
skillfully   as   any   other  motion-pictuj 
star. 

1=1 

Stage  Favorite  Befriends  Screen  Favont^ 
ly-ATHERlNE  EMMET,  leadir 
woman  of  "Polygamy,"  the  f 
mous  anti-Mormon  play  now  running 
New  York,  never  had  seen  a  motion  pii 
ture  made  until  just  recently,  when  si 
visited  the  Thanhouser  studios,  in  Ne 
Rochelle.  She  received  an  invitatic 
from  little  Helen  Badgley,  who  had  m 
Miss  Emmet  in  New  York,  and,  lil< 
many  others  of  her  own  and  the  oth( 
sex,  had  become  very  fond  of  her. 

Helen  and  Miss  Emmet  had  a  fi 
time  for  a  whole  afternoon,  the  wli; 
Miss  Badgley  showed  her  visitor  abo 
the  studios  and  explained  the  mysterii 
of  screen  work.  Then  suddenly,  in  tl 
manner  of  studio  life,  Helen  was  call^ 
for  some  scenes  with  Leland  Benham 
a  play  that  James  Stevens  was  direc 
ing.  But  not  unless  Miss  Emmet  w 
standing  close  by  while  the  scenes  we) 
made  would  the  temperamental  little  st 
proceed. 

The  last  scene  that  Stevens  took  wil 
the  children  called  for  Leland  to  explaS 
to  Helen  some  intricate  bit  of  machinei 
illustrated  in  a  technical  magazine,  t 
didn't  make  more  than  ordinary  pro: 
ress  with  it,  and  so,  the  instant  the  scei 
was  ended,  Helen  impressed  Miss  En 
met  for  an  explanation.  Whether  si 
made  a  virtue  of  necessity  or  wheth^ 
she  really  likes  science  makes  no  di 
ference ;  the  point  is.  Miss  Emmet  e: 
plained. 

And  then  nothing  would  do  Helen  b 
to  have  Miss  Emmet's  picture  taken  wi 
her  and  Leland.  So  the  picture  w: 
made.  And  when  the  still  was  tak( 
then  Helen  wanted  "a  movie"  with  Mi 
Emmet.  Carroll  Fleming  obliged  1 
writing  a  two-hundred-foot  story  f' 
the  children,  Miss  Emmet,  and  himsel 
and  then,  under  Fleming's  skilled  dire 
tion,  they  unrolled  a  corking  table 
drama.  It  was  Miss  Emmet's  first  pi 
ture  before  the  movie  camera. 


H.  G.  Hoagland.  formerly  of  the  Pat! 
Company,  and  who  passed  upon  scrip! 
submitted  to  that  concern  at  one  tini 
recently  joined  the  Selig  Polyscope  Coil 
pany  at   Chicago  as  assistant  generj 


Mutual  Masterpictures 

are  the  new  high-water  mark 
in  the  rising  tide  of  motion- 
picture  progress. 

Your  theatre  can  show  them 
and  will  show  them,  especially 
if  you  ask  to  see  them. 


r  > 

The  first  is 

"The  Quest" 

An  American  distinctive 
creation  in  five  wonderful 
reels.  Margarita  Fisher, 
Harry  Pollard,  Joseph  E. 
Singleton,  Nan  Christy,  Lu- 
cille Ward  and  William  Car- 
roll are  the  stars. 


(   ^ 

The  second  is 

"The  Lost  House" 

Produced  by  Majestic,  in 
four  vital  reels,  from  Richard 
Harding  Davis's  great  story. 
Lillian  Gish,  Wallace  Reid, 
F.  A.  Turner,  H.  D.  Sears 
and  Elmer  Clifton  play  the 
principal  roles. 


Two  MUTUAL  MASTER- 
PICTURES  will  be  released 
each  week.  They  represent 
the  best  in  plot,  action,  direc- 
tion and  photography. 


MUTUAL  HLM  CORPORATION 
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IT  IS  A  MAGAZINE  WITH  THE  COMBINED 
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It  gives  stories  usually  offered  by  the 
purely  fiction  publication. 

It  gives  special  articles  on  motion-picture 
plays  and  players. 

It  has  special  departments  for  the  writers, 
with  the  best  instruction  and  advice. 

It  tells  writers  where  to  sell. 

And  contains  innumerable  other  features 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

In  short,  it  keeps  its  readers  in  touch  with 
up-to-the-minute  news  in  the  picture-play 
world. 
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Kathlyn  Williams,  the  Jungle  Actress 

Miss  Kathlyn  Williams  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  daring  persons  posing  for  the 
motion-picture  camera.  In  almost  every  picture  in  which  she  is  featured  she  is  surrounded 
by  uncaged  wild  beasts,  a  test  for  the  most  ironlike  nerves.  She  was  the  woman  who 
carried  out  almost  impossible  feats  in  the  "Adventures  of  Kathlyn." 

The  following  article  is  a  story  of  Miss  Williams'  work,  an  account  of  her  ex- 
periences with  untamed  beasts,  written  by  herself,  and  a  short  biography  of  her  life. 


Miss  Williams  "getting  acquainted"  with  Selig's  wild  animals. 


tew  men,  not  to  mention 
women,  would  risk  themselves  to 
idertake  any  of  the  feats  accomplished 
Miss  Kathlyn  Williams,  the  well- 
own  star  of  the  Selig  motion-picture 
mpany.  Her  intimacj-  with  wild  beasts 
j  one  of  the  features  of  her  work 
lich  have  attracted  the  admiration  of 


picture  theatergoers  over  the  country, 
and  when  it  is  considered  that  Miss 
^^"illiams  never  went  closer  to  animals 
of  the  jungle  than  to  look  at  them 
through  a  cage  at  the  county  fairs,  be- 
fore she  went  into  motion  pictures, 
makes  her  work  the  more  interesting. 
With  daring  unusual  to  her  sex  and 


with  undaunted  nerve,  she  entered  one 
of  the  cages  in  which  a  lion  was  kept 
one  day  shortly  after  she  had  joined  the 
Selig  company,  and  since  that  time  has 
never  feared  any  of  the  beasts,  appear- 
ing with  them  in  pictures  without  the 
separation  by  steel  bars. 

Miss  \^^illiams  has  written,  herself, 
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a;  short  account  of  her  experiences  in 
rhotion-picture-  life,  bearing  for  the 
greater  part  ;upon  lier  work  with  the 
animals  of  the  jungle.  This  we  print 
below. 

By  Miss  Kathlyn  Williams. 

"I  am  told  that  the  public  is  inter- 
ested in  my  methods  of  playing  with 
the  wild  animals  in  motion  pictures, 
and  would  be  pleased  to  read  a  short 
article  written  by  me  and  telling  of 
my  experiences  in  this  line  of  work. 
■  I  am  happy  to  tell,  in  as  few  words  as 
possible,  of  my  experiences  with  the 
wild  animals, 

"I  will  confess 
that  I  .'was  some- 
what nervous 
when  I  started  to 
work  on  my  first 
jungle  picture  play 
for  the  Selig  Com- 
pany. 1  had  never 
been  close  to  a 
wild  animal  except 
as  I  viewed  his 
majesty,  the  lion, 
through  the  bars 
of  a  steel  cage  in 
a  circus  tent.  The 
first  animal  picture 
that  I  ever  worked 
in  also  called  for 
the  services  of 
several  lions. 

"The  keeper  im- 
pressed upon  mc 
the  fact  that  I 
must  s  h  o  w  no 
fear ;  he  said  to 
enter  among  them 
confidently,  and 
never  take  your 
eyes  off  the  m 
while  in  the  cage. 
I  acted  upon  his 
advice,  although  1 

will  confess  that  the  temptation  was 
great  to  just  drop  everything  and  run. 

"I'll  never  forget  my  sensations  as 
I  walked  in  among  those  three  lions 
for  the  first  time.  They  tell  me  that 
I  showed  no  fear,  and  that  there  was 
no  danger,  but  if  I  didn't  show  fear, 
I  certainly  felt  fear. 

"  'CjEsar,'  who  is  certainly  a  king  of 
beasts,  transfixed  me  with  his  great 
yellow  eyes  as  I  entered  the  den.  He 
half  arose  as  if  to  saunter  toward  me. 
The  keeper  said  to  me :  'Don't  hesi- 
tate ;   keep    right   on   advancing ;  don't 


turn  your  eyes  away  from  'em  ;  there's 
no  danger!'  1  thought  to  myself  that 
it's  easy  enough  to  say  'no  danger'  -when 
you're  on  the  outside  looking  in,  but 
when  you're  on  the  inside  looking  out, 
that's  another  story!'  Cjesar  continued 
to  stare  at  me,  and  I  stared  back.  I 
think  now  the  big  fellow  was  only  curi- 
ous as  to  the  identity'  of  this  latest 
human  being  who  had  so  coolly  entered 
his  domain,  but  to  my  excited  imagina- 
tion, Ca?sar  ■  seemed  to  be  contemplat- 
ing the  advisability  of  springing  at  me. 
In  any  event,  he  looked  me  over  with  his 
big.   un1)linking  vellow    e_\es    and  then 


Miss  Williams  is  here  seen  visinng  the  many  animals  at  the  Jungle  Zoo  with  which 
she  acts.    The  zoo  contains  nearly  every  kind  of  wild  animal,  as  can  be 
seen  from  this  picture.    Even  camels  have  been  provided 


— he  thumped  down  on  the  floor  of  the 
cage  and  went  to  sleep ! 

'T  can  say  that  after  my  first  ex- 
perience I  never  had  the  slightest  feel- 
ing of  fear  wdien  obliged  to  make  pets 
of  wild  animals,  and  perhaps  it'  is  this 
fact  that  causes  the  keepers  and  tamers 
to  say  that  I  am  very  successful  in  my 
acts  with  the  beasts.  There  is  always 
an  element  of  danger,  they  tell  me ; 
proper  precautions  are  always  taken 
when  Selig. Jungle-Zoo  picture  plays  are 
filmed;  but- I  have  never  as  \et  experi- 
enced a  serious  accident. 


"Among  all  the  wild  animals, 
leopards  are  my  favorites.  These  gf' 
beautiful  beasts  I  know  by  name,  ; 
I  certainly  think  that  they  have  aft 
tion  for  me.  They  are  doglike  in  tl 
familiarity,  and  great  pets.  I  know  t 
many  would  have  no  desire  for  le 
ards  as  pets,  but  you  remember  the  sti 
of  the  ancient  princess  who  drove  tea 
of  chained  leopards?  Well,  I  h; 
often  envied  that  princess,  for  I  wo 
like  to  drive  just  such  a  team ! 

"It  is  always  dangerous  for  a  stran; 
to  go  around  wild  animals  of  any  ki 
although  their  keeper  can  disturb  th 
at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  wi 
out  annoying  th 
People  see 
working  with 
leopards,  da}-  af 
day,  and  they 
not    realize  tl 
while  the  big  c 
are   my  pets, 
harmless  so  far 
I    am  conceri 
they   would  fe 
ciously  tear 
pieces    any  str, 
ger  who  might 
trude    upon  tl 
privacy. 

"On  several 
■  casions      I  h, 
been  enabled 
save    the  life 
some  one  who 
truded  upon 
pet  kittens, 
one  ocasion,  wl 
we     were  tak 
the  'Kathlyn'  ] 
tures.  two  of 
actors  in  costu 
approached  t 
spot   w  here 
leopards  wh 
waiting  to  fill  th 
turn.    1  knew  them  both  well,  and  one 
them,  in  a  playful  way,  placed  his  han 
upon  my  shoulders.    AMiereupon  'Sapl 
sprang  at  his  throat,  and  I  had  all 
could  do  to  keep  her  from  rippins 
open  with  her  long  hind  claws, 
another    occasion    we    were  produci 
'The  Leopard's  Foundling,'  a  photogr 
pher  picked  up   one  of   Sapho's  cul 
which   aroused   her   ferocity,   and  s 
sprang  upon   his   back.    It   took  soi 
time  to  quiet  her. 

"I  admit  that  I  may  experience 
serious  accident  some  time,  but  I  ha 
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acted,  with  the  aid  of  my 
certainly  hke  the  work." 


pets, 


About   Miss  Williams. 

.  radiant  and  pictiiresciue  person- 
_\  is  Kathlyn  W  illiams.  A  daughter 
iMontana,  she  was  well-born  on  the 
.ghts.  While  still  simple  and  un- 
Jiled  by  adulation,  she  can  look  be- 
.kd  the  horizon.  The  failing  of  fain- 
J  fortunes  earlj-  in  life  compelled  her, 
|a  high-school  graduate,  to  start  out 
seek  her  own.  which  she  did  with 
.jdesty  and  force  of  energy  that  soon 
jnonstrated  her  superiority'  in  master- 
'  whatever  she  undertook, 
.ler  charm  of  face  and  grace  of  tig- 
:,  her  poise  and  histrionic  resource- 
liness  attracted  the  attention  of  a 
pstern  theatrical  manager,  who  gave 
jr  her  tirst  engage- 
rt  in  small  parts  at 
'  theater,  in  Butte, 
lintana.  There  her 
jtrionic  powers  at- 
tted  the  attention  of 
|iator  Clark,  the  cop- 
king,  noted  for  his 
•  1  appreciation  of 
artistic.    He  made 


able  acquisition  for  the  serious  side  of 
the  motion-picture  business.  Having 
played  as  sentimental  and  turgid,  tragic 
heroines,  for  such  figured  largely  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  picture  busi- 
ness before  the  board  of  censorship  had 
its  domination,  she  became  the  favorite 
in  a  new  sort  of  drama  in  which  wild 
animals  figured  vitally  and  pictorially. 
The  beasts  of  the  jungle,  prior  to  this 
time,  had  never  been  brought  into  the 
line  of  the  camera  without  steel  bars 
between. 

It  may  always  be  noted  for  fact  that 
Miss  W  illiams  appears  with  wild  ani- 
mals that  are  never  restrained  by  wire 
or  collar.  They  are  never  cabined  or 
confined,  and  move  as  freely  as  they  do 
in  their  native  haunts. 

The   difficult  .  and   tniexpected  things 


I' 

jjine     inquiries  con- 
I  ining  the  young  girl, 
j  and     she     was  as 
Jted    with    talent  as 
,b  was  poor  in  world- 
goods,  and  offered 
educate  her — to  pol- 
I'  the  rough  diamond 
;iit  he  saw  so  whoU-- 
me  amid  the  poverty 
the  yellow  lights  of 
little  theater  stage, 
irough   his  generos- 
she   went   to  the 
ianklin  Sargent  Dramatic  School,  in 
£w  York,  where  she  studied  two  years 
Ith  such  avidity  and  to  such  advantage 
jat  she  accomplished  wonders,  and  was. 
^  her  graduation,   accorded  the  posi- 
l>n  of  leading  lady  in  a  prominent  dra- 
,|fttic  company. 

[Then,  with  the  true  artistic  tempera- 
;nt,  difficult  to  curb,  her  ambition  was 
[^'erted  for  a  time,  but  she  came  back, 

d  as  she  had  the  artistic  armament  for 
e  stage,  W.  N.  Selig  recognized  her 
pabilities  and  engaged  her  as  leading 
dy  for  his  stock  company  in  Chicago. 

hile  she  preferred  thc~'more  intellec- 
lal  work  of  the  stage — picture  plays 
len  being  far  more  simple  than  now — 
se  entered  the  new  work  with  a  zest, 
id  was  soon  reco.gnized  as  a  most  valu- 


Miss  Williams  in  her  suit  oMeax-es  posing  with  the  wild  beasis. 


offer  a  peculiar  fascination  to  this  trig, 
firmly  knit,  resourceful,  intrepid  gen- 
tlewoman, who  has  the  classic  cast  of 
heroic  face  with  nothing  to  suggest  fem- 
inine fear.  She  has  been  in  many  and 
^•aried  predicaments — for  picture  plays 
are  real,  not  mythical  or  faked — from  a 
flight  in  a  hydroplane  and  a  fall  in 
a  lake,  to  the  collision  of  a  train  and 
the  wrecking  of  a  locomotive.  These 
dangers  have  not  been  met,  passed,  or 
overcome  without  unusual  risk,  but  Miss 
^\'illiams  riever  shirks  a  dutj%  but 
rather  courts  a  dangerous  situation  for 
the  sheer  spice  of  its  novelty. 
■  Some  little  time  ago  she  produced  a 
play  of  her  own  on  the  Pacific  coast 
dealing  with  seafaring  life,  and  experi- 
enced some  of  the  closest  calls  of  her 


precarious  calling  in  this  dangerous  ca- 
pacity. She  was  lashed  to  a  mast  that 
was  cast  loose  on  the  stormy  Pacific.  It 
had  a  wider  area  of  dangerous  action 
than  was  anticipated,  and  was  dashed 
on  the  rocks  and  then  drawn  out  by 
the  undertow,  so  that  the  hapless 
heroine,  tied  and  hepless,  was  held  un- 
der the  big  spar,  and  was  only  rescued 
from  drowning  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty. In  some  later  scenes  of  the  plaj', 
requiring  a  transfer .  from  a  wrecked 
ship  to  a  small  boat,  the  waves  yawned 
between  the  ship  and  the  little  rescu- 
ing craft  so  violently  that  the  ill-starred 
heroine  was  cast  in  the  sea,  and  as  the 
storm  was  real  and  everybody  had  to 
look  to  themselves,  she  was  forced  -to 
rely  upon  her  prowess  as  a  swimmer,  to 
keep  afloat  half  an  hour,  until  she 
could  be  rescued  in 
real  it}-. 

While  acting  for  the 
fatnous  pictures  of 
"Adventures  of  Kath- 
lyn,"' in  which  she  was 
the  central  figure,  ^liss 
W''illiams  went  through 
some  especialh"  daring 
feats. 

"These  things."  Miss 
Williams  remarked 
reminiscently.  shrug- 
ging her  shoulders, 
"are  all  in  the  day's 
work.  The\-  do  not  im- 
press me  nearh-  as 
much  as  formulating 
ideas  for  situations  in 
plays  which  to  me  is  a 
matter  of  more  per- 
sonal and  professional 
pride.  There  is  a  pe- 
culiarly pleasurable 
sensation  in  the  creation  of  a  role  par- 
ticularly those  new,  strange,  and  out  of 
the  ordinar}'.  The  range  of  the  picture 
play  is  widening  so  rapidly  and  taking 
depth  in  proportion,  that  it  is  giving  new 
valuations  to  the  impressive  drama — 
appealing  to  the  more  sensitive  tastes  of 
the  public.  The  serious  side  of  motion- 
picture  plays  is  now  attracting  the  at- 
tention of  the  greatest  actresses  of  the 
time,  which  is  encotiraging  to  the  lesser 
ones." 

Miss  Williams'  Advice  to  "Movie- 
ambitious"  Girls. 

According  to  recent  records  about 
one  in  every  three  of  the  charming 
young  ladies  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  are  am- 
bitious   to    become    motion-picture  ac- 
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tresses.  I\Iiss  Kathlyn  Williams  was  a 
guest  recently  at  a  Cliicago  hotel  while 
en  route  from  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
to  Los  Angeles,  California,  and  dur- 
ing her  leisure  hours  she  kindly  granted 
audiences  to  bevies  of  charming  misses 
who  have  lost  all  desire  for  the  glamour 
of  the  footlights,  and  wish  to  pose,  as 
leading  ladies,  in  the  silent  drama. 

According  to  the  records  which  were 
carefully  kept  by  Miss  Williams,  just 
two  hundred  and  sixty-two  pretty  misses 
were  given  some  sound  advice. 

In  chronological  order,  their  aspira- 
tions follow  : 


Fifty  would  become  leading  ladies  in 
movie  society  dramas. 

Thirty  have  been  taking  riding  les- 
.'^ons,  and  believe  they  could  star  in  film 
dramas  of  the  Tom  jNlix  type. 

One  hundred  said  they  "could  just  do 
anything,"  from  flights  in  airships,  to 
riding  the  pilot  of  a  locomotive. 

Ten  wish  to  star  in  serial  picture  plays 
of  "The  Adventures  of  Kathlyn"  type. 

Only  two  think  they  are  temperamen- 
tally fitted  for  characters  of  the  "ad- 
venturess" type,  while  the  rest'  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  serve  as  supernumer- 


aries for  a  brief  time,  until  "they  are 
more  familiar  with  the  artistic  require- 
ments." 

The  young  ladies  had  no  hesitancy  in 
selecting  favorite  motion-picture  stock 
companies  in  which  their  services  would 
likely  be  appreciated.  Tom  Santschi, 
Tom  Mix,  Wheeler  Oakman,  Romaine 
Fielding,  Crane  Wilbur,  Arthur  John- 
son, and  Earle  A^'iIliams  seemed  fa- 
vorites with  the  Chicago  girls,  all  of 
whom  were  more  or  less  confident  that 
they  would  succeed  much  better  if  given 
opportunities  to  act  in  the  productions 
in  which  these  stars  would  appear. 


Another  unusual  detail  was  that  the 
aspirants,  almost  without  exception, 
preferred  drama  to  comedy,  and  if  they 
were  all  to  secure  engagements  as  lead- 
ing ladies,  there  would  certainly  be  a 
superabundance  of  stirring  dramas  and 
a  sad  dearth  of  comedies  on  the  ani- 
mated screen, 

Kathlyn  Williams  devoted  hours  of 
her  time  in  granting  audiences  to  the 
girls  who  had  early  learned  of  her 
presence  in  Chicago  through  the  news- 
papers. 

"Once  I  aspired  to  go  on  the  stage." 


said  ]\liss  Williams,  "and  at  that  tim 
more  than  appreciated  a  word  or  two 
food  advice.  I  was  glad  to  tell  th 
girls  the  truth  about  motion-picture  a 
ing.  It  is  work,  purely  and  simply,  a 
I  invariably  advise  girls  to  seek  so 
other  occupation.  Amateurs  have  sn 
opportunity  now  to  successfully  en 
upon  the  work,  because  the  field 
crowded  with  those  having  long  stc 
experience,  and,  naturally,  they  are  fi 
engaged  to  fill  the  few  vacancies." 


When  Movies  Are  Dangerous. 

DEX  TURPI X,  of  the  Essanay  co 
edy  company,  says  he  came  neat 
losing  liis  life  than  any  time  ditring  1 
rough-and-tumble  career  when  taking 
scene  in  "Love  and  Trouble."  Turj 
was  clinging  to  Wallace  Beery's  trou; 
leg  while  the  two  were  being  dragg 
along  the  pavement  by  an  automobi 
Beery's  garment  gave  way,  leaving  Ti 
pin  directly  in  the  path  of  an  auto  truo 
When  the  heavy  vehicle  was  brought 
a  stop,  Turpin  was  under  it,  but  luck'l 
the  wheels  had  not  passed  over  him.  i; 


A  Trained  Crook. 

DOYD  .M.VRSHALL  recently  met  ai 
'  made  friends  with  a  monkey  wh ' 
rehearsing  "An  Innocent  Burglar,"  : 
Princess  release  in  the  Mutual  progra; 
He  and  the  monkey  were  pals  "for 
while,"  to  quote  y\r.  Marshall.  TI' 
cordiality  that  first  distinguished  the 
friendship  has  cooled  considerably,  di 
to  the  monk's  kleptomaniacal  tende 
cies. 

".-Vfter  I'd  made  up  to  the  little  bea- 
it  was  up  to  me  to  teach  him  to  stealj 
Mr.  Marshall  explained.  "You  see,  1 
had  to  appear  in  "An  Innocent  Bu 
glar'  long  enough  to  steal  a  necklac 
and  I  taught  him  to  do  this.  I  rathi 
liked  the  little  fellow,  named  him  Hei 
nessy  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  and  li 
him  live  in  my  dressing  room.  Tlu 
I  began  to  miss  things.  Some  of  'ei 
I  haven't  found  yet.  When  I  lost  or 
of  my  silver-backed  military  brushes 
was  mad.  1  caught  Hennessy  stealir. 
the  second  one  and  was  about  to  bounc 
him  when  Frank  Farrington  came  int 
the  room  and  admired  him. 

"  'Take  him,'  I  said  as  if  I  were  gi\ 
ing  away^  a  $i,ooo  bond.  Farringtc 
did  and  thanked  me.  Now  he's  wor 
dering  why  his  stuff's  disappearing  s 
fast." 


Kathlyn  'OC^illiams  and  Bessie  Abbott  on  "Toodles"  at  the  Selig  Zoo,  Los  Angeles. 


The  Pardon 


By  Earl  S.  Fairbanks 

Do  you  believe  that  w-idowed  mothers  should  be  pensioned  by  the  government?  Mary 
people  do.  and  a  society  is  already  in  existence  to  further  the  plan.  The  legislatures  of  more 
than  one  State  are  considering  the  passage  of  a  law  that  \viR  bring  such  a  condition  about, 
even  as  these  lines  are  written. 

Read  this  stor>-.  taken  from,  the  Pathe  play  ir.  three  reels,  and  see  what  your  views  on 
the  matter  are. 

The  part  of  Mrs,  Robison  was  pla%-ed  in  the  picture  oy  Thais  Lawton.  that  of  her  daugh- 
ter Esther  by  Mabel  Treneer.  Trowbridge  by  Percy  Standing,  the  Governor  by  W.  T.  Carlton, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Pardons  b^•  Howard  Hall.    Directed  by  Donald  Mackenzie. 


jver  there  was  a  deserving  case.  sir. 

:!:is  is  it." 
e  chairman  of  tlie  board  of  pardons 
•d  earnestly  toward  the  gravely  si- 
ngure  of  the  governor,  beside  whose 

:  he  sat.  « 


-\nd.  in  suhstance,  this  is  the  story  he 
lold  him : 

The  best  ironworker  on  the  construc- 
tion company's  pay  roll  was  Ed  Robisou 
His  felJows  all  liked  him.  for  Ed  was  a 
jolly,  big-hearted  chap ;  but  none  of  these 


things  had  anrthing  to  do  with  his  get- 
liug  killed.  On  a  certain  day.  when  the 
wind  was  blowing  so  hard  that  the  peo- 
-  pie  down  on  tlie  sidewalk  had  to  hold 
on  to  their  hats,  poor  Ed  was  carried  off 
his  footing  on  the  girder  he  was  walking. 


Ano±er  momeni  and  the  child  would  be  ;orn  iron-  her. 
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Trowbridge,  a  man  oi  the  world,  had  cast  a  glamour  over  Esther 


on  the  top  of  a  skyscraper  that  was  go- 
ing up  in  the  heart  of  the  downtown 
financial  district,  and  iSIrs.  Robison,  with 
her  Httle  tive-year-old  daughter  Esther, 
was  left  a  widow. 

The  insurance  money  amounted  t® 
just  enough  to  pay  the  funeral  expenses. 

Ed  had  never  been  able  to  save  any- 
thing. Being  a  "good  fellow"  had  taken 
all  his  surplus  earnings.  So  Mrs.  Robi- 
son had  had  no  time  to  sit  down  and 
nurse  her  grief.  She  was  up  against  the 
hard  problem  of  trying  to  keep  a  roof 
o\-er  the  heads  of  herself  and  her  little 
girl  and  of  finding  enough  somewhe're 
to  feed  them. 

It  would  have  been  a  good  thing  if  she 
could  have  turned  to  the  State  for  a 
little  money,  in  the  way  of  a  pension — 
just  enough,  perhaps,  to  tide  her  over 
those  first  few  months  that  are  so  hard 
for  the  women  like  her,  who  find  them- 
selves thrown  with  bewildering  sudden- 


ness on  their  own  resources  upon  the 
world. 

And  why  should  not  the  government, 
that  pensions  its  sons  who  go  off  to  fight 
its  wars,  pension  the  widowed  mothers 
who  give  those  sons,  and  daughters  who 
will  grow  up  to  raise  sons,  to  the  na- 
tion ? 

When  the  landlord,  Trowbridge,  called 
for  the  rent,  on  the  first  of  the  month, 
Airs.  Robison  had  to  put  him  oft'  with  an 
excuse. 

1  .-Vfter  he  had  gone  she  sat  down  and 
stared,  hollow-eyed,  at  the  wall  in  front 
of  her.  What  was  she  going  to  do?  She 
had  promised  to  have  the  monej-  ready 
liy  two  or  three  da3'S  more,  ^^^^ere 
was  it  to  come  from?  She  was  doing 
the  washing  for  one  or  two  of  her  neigh- 
bors, but  that  only  brought  in  enough  to 
buy  food  for  herself  and  the  child. 

\\'hen  the  landlord  came  back  on  the 
day  appointed,  for  the  first  time  in  her 


life  Mrs.  Robison  told  a  lie.  She  w: 
fighting  to  keep  a  shelter  around  he 
self  and  her  little  girl — and  she  use 
the  only  weapon  she  had. 

She  told  the  man  that  the  insuranc 
money  had  not  been  paid  yet,  makin 
up  the  story  that  her  husband's  funerj 
had  been  paid  for  out  of  their  saving: 
but  that  she  expected  the  claim  woul 
be  settled  b}'  the  insurance  compan 
almost  any  day,  and  then  she  would  giv 
him  the  rent. 

The  owner  of  the  building  told  he 
sternly  that  he  would  wait  until  the  firs 
of  the  next  week,  and  that  was  all. 

But  outside,  in  the  hall,  he  smiled.  I 
was  not  a  pleasant  smile.  So  might  th 
lips  of  a  wolf  curl  back,  who  trots  aroun 
a  sheepfold,  and  marks  out  a  plump  ew 
that  he  means  to  claim  for  himself  whil 
the  shepherd  sleeps  that  night. 

Trowbridge  was  a  man  of  thirty-five  I 
who  had  inherited  that  tenement,  alon 


I 


.  number  oi  others,  from  his  father, 
lollected  the  rents  himself,  being 
ai  i  to  tra*c~  in  agent    Those  who 
■       :  :  =  :  at  heaij:  themselves  are 
:  ious  of  others.    He  was 

\  lo  GC.  i:  not  as  rich  as  his  greed 
him  to  wish ;  and  he  had  plenty  oi 
7  Dn  his  hands.    This  he  spent  in  the 
-  -.it  of  pleasure,  as  his  low  taste  vm- 
■:yod  it-^4&e  frequenting  of  dance 
and  such  places,  where  the  dnnks 
3f    an    equal    badness    with  the 
:::en.  ^  ,-■ 

r  ::e  dissipated  life  he  led  was  written^ 
his  face,  in  the  unwholesome  pallor  ' 
his'skin  and  the  leering  expression 
s  eyes,  for  all  to  read, 
rs.  Robison,  however,  had  never  no- 
1  these  signs.    To  her,  the  man  was 
.  man  at  all.   He  was  only  the  land- 
er if  Mrs.  Ro^isoa  had  not  noticed 
Trowbridge  .Jjat!*: noticed  her.  He 
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had  often  fliought,  when  he  called,  that 
she  was  a  decidedlj-  comeh"  woman,  and 
he  jjad,  vtondered  if -slid' would  run  and 
^ett^he^  husband  if  he  attempted  to^^^nch 
h^  cheek  or  kiss  her.  The  fear  at  .big 
Ed's  fists  had  hitherto  kegj  her  Jree 
from  his  annoyance :  but  "now  she---was"- » 
alone  in  the  world,  i:i  tixupi^.-^foo^to 
him.  He  smiled  agai:'.,  a^d  jtLD'aed-jiis-^ 
hands.  She  was  verv  inflcl*!at;  hi*«ief cy, 
he  figured.  v  '  "   '^X^'  - 

-i^hen  she  had  fiaished  her  staigcirrtd 
ex~<^es  on  the  da^Jpf  his  next'^if,  Ije 
swung  one  leg  over  the  end  of  the  table 
in  the  kitchen  and  leaned- toward  hei^ri-v 

"Look  here."  he  said  softly.  i"If,yQU- 
can't  raise  the  money,  can't  you  thin^;. 
of  another  way  to  stave  me  off?" 

She  looked  at  him  without  understand- 


"Tm  your  landlord,  ain't  I?  You  can't 
pay  your  rent;  but  I  wouldn'ic  be  hard  on. 


you,  would  I.  if  I  was — if  j-ou  and  me 
had  an  arrangement  together?" 

Staring  at  Kiiij|^^  at  ojkfe  he  be- 
ca^i,  a  man  ij.  fi|fr-«.}-es,  '^^-foathsome 
beast.     S&^Joqkei^N^ward   her  little 


igirL.ioi  stfift  Sp^cebfiision  lest  the  child 
-might  have  uiidersfood  jJie ^suggestion 
of  the  words.    Then  .she  dtew  herself 
erect  before  him,  with  a  shudder  of  re- 
pulsion. 

"'You'd  better  go,"-;'  she  said,  in  a 
choked  voice.  .js^ 
'  The  ingratiating  smile  died  on  his  tace. 
-.He' swung  down  off  the  ^felfc 
*  "I  ain't  good  enough  for  youv' eh?"  he 
out,,  wounded  in  his  -^'anitj-  by  the 
sc-briiful  manner  ia.iwhich  slie  had  re- 
jected the  proposal.-;^  "All  right.  Then 
it's  you  who'll  "go-raisd  j-our  brat  with 
you!"  He  picked  up  the  cliair  beside 
him  and  Sung  it  out  into  the  hall.  "Get 
out  of  here!    You're  dispossessed!" 

•.The  bf^v  :of  which  she  had  stood  in 


The  secretary  cried,  "'She  killed  him.    .Arrest  her! 
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"Don't  you  tliink,  sii',  you  could  bring  your  influence  to  bear  in  this  case?" 


such  dread  at  last  had  fallen.  There 
was  no  need  of  her  holding  out  for  her 
"three  days'  notice,"  to  which  she  was 
entitled  by  law.  She  wouldn't  be  able 
to  pay  the  rent  then,  as  now.  She  and 
her  little  one  were  homeless. 

With  the  janitor  to  help  him,  the 
landlord  dragged  all  her  household  goods 
downstairs  and  dumped  them  on  the 
pavement.  For  a  while  she  stood  there 
beside  them  forlornly.  Then,  with  the 
child  in  her  arms,  she  walked  slowly 
awajr,  leaving  the  things  standing  on 
the  sidewalk.  They  were  no  use  to  her 
now — she  had  no  place  to  take  them. 

For  two  whole  days,  without  a  mouth- 
ful for  herself  or  the  child  to  eat  from 
morning  of  the  first  till  night  of  the 
second,  she  hunted  for  work  in  vain. 

No  laundry  at  which  she  applied  would 
take  her.  She  had  never  worked  in  such 
a  place  before.  They  were  hiring  only 
women   who  had  had  experience,  and 


liiiding  no  difhcuUy  in  getting  all  the 
help  they  wanted.  It  was  the  same  story 
at  the  "Employees'  Entrance"  of  all  the 
factories  and  stores  at  which  she  pre- 
sented herself.  She  had  no  experience — 
no  recommendation  from  her  last  place. 
There  was  no  opening  for  her. 

She  hushed  the  child's  hungry  weep- 
ing on  the  doorstep  of  a  building  on 
which  she  had  dropped  down  to  rest,  at 
nightfall  of  the  second  day.  When  the 
little  girl  slept  she  bowed  her  head,  and 
her  own  hot  tears  fell. 

"What's  the  trouble?"  said  a  man's 
kindly  voice. 

She  looked  up  through  the  darkness  at 
the  stranger,  brushing  her  eyes. 

"Here's  a  quarter,"  he  said,  proffering 
the  coin.  "Oh.  don't  be  foolish !"  as 
she  drew  back  quickly.  "I  can  easily 
spare  it,  and  it'll  help  you  to  find  a  bet- 
ter place  than  a  doorstep  to  stay — for  the 
kiddie's  sake." 


She  let  the  silver  piece  fall  into  he 
trembling  hand. 

"God  bless  you,  sir !"  she  murmure 
fervently  after  him  as  the  man  walkc 
on. 

She  turned  at  a  gruff  voice  of  author 
ity  at  her  elbow. 

"Where's  your  license?" 

A  policeman  stood  before  her. 

"]\ly — my  what?" 

The  "copper"  stepped  back. 

"Get  up,  and  come  along  with  me 
the  station  house,"  he  said  shortlx 
"You're  beggin'  without  a  license.  I  sz\ 
you  stop  that  fellow,  and  ask  him  fo 
money.  You  can  get  sixty  days  fo 
that." 

On  the  way  to  the  police  station  he 
frenzied  explanations  only'  drew  froii 
the  policeman  the  brusque  statement  tha 
she  could  tell  her  story  to  the  judge  ir 
the  morning. 

She  did.  and  it  wasn't  believed.  Tli 
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agislraie  turned  to  tlic  little  girl,  who 
ts  sitting  on  the  knees  of  a  gentleman 
|io  sat  beside  him  on  the  platform  be- 
lid  the  railing 

I 'Is  the  child  \  ours  ?"   he  asked  the 
bman. 
'Yes,  sir." 

,The  magistrate  began  to  fill  out  a 
per.    "I'll  commit  her  to  the  Home  for 

i  Children  of  Indigent  Parents,"  he 
|d,  as  he  wrote,    "She'll  he  taken  care 

there,  until  a  home  can  be  found  for 

|r.  or  until  she  becomes  of  age  '' 

[iMrs.  Ixobison's  scream  rang  through 
[;  courtroom. 

li'Xo.  no!    My  child — gi\e  her  back  to 

'1    You  can't  take  her  away  " 

The  magistrate  frowned  down  at  her 
(er  his  glasses. 

:'You  can't  support  her."  he  declared- 
lupposnig  that  the  story  you  have  just 
■d  is  true,  you  have  admitted  that  your- 

f.  She  \vin  be  well  taken  care  of.  you 
tdn't  worry  about  that."  He  handed 
p  folded  paper  to  the  man,  who  rose. 
Ith  the  child  in  his  arms.    "That  much 

the  case  is  settled." 

The  man  stepped  down  from  the  plat- 
-m  and  made  toward  a  door  at  the 

j»r  of  the  room. 

'•My  baby!" 

The  mother  stretched  out  her  arms 
j  took  a  tottering  step  toward  the 
Id  that  was  being  torn  from  her.  A 
liceman  at  her  side  put  out  his  arm 

ii  barred  her  way  The  door  opened, 
the  man  passed  through  it  with  his 
burden.    Then  the  door  closed,  and 

j"s.  Robison  sank  in  a  dead  faint  to 
I'-fli^or  ;  ?  ^ 

poes  the  State  know  how  its  own  aim 
^frustrated  when  it  places  these  little 
lifs   in    its   institutions   that   are  de- 
ned  to  shield  them  from  evil  during 
•ir  tenderest  years?     That  the  asso- 
^tes  they  rricet  there  are  the  worst  in- 
'ence  imaginable  for  them  ? 
Take  Esther's  case : 
j-ler  closest  friend  in  the  home  was 
net  Cooley,  probably  the  wickedest  at 
art  of  all  the  juvenile  inmates. 
'When  they  bring  me  in  to  show  me 
;  to  some  kind  lady  that  might  like 
'dopt  me,''  she  told  Esther,  when  the 
ter  first  arrived,  "I'm  going  to  cross 
eyes,  and  make  believe  stutter,  and 
tend  1  don't  understand  anything  they 
;  me.  so  she'll  think  I'm  homely  and 
'  f-witted,  and  won't  want  to  take  me 
ay  with  her.    You  do  the  same.  We 
n't  want  to  be  'dopted.    We  want  to 
y  here  till  we're  eighteen,  and  then 


they'll  ha\e  to  let  us  go.  They'll  lind 
us  a  job  in  a  department  store  some- 
where. M}  big  sister,  who's  on  the  'out- 
side,' works  in  one  of  them  She  knows 
piles  of  fellows — meets  'em  over  the 
counter — and  they  take  her  lo  dances 
every  night.  That's  the  way  to  enjoy 
life.  We'll  do  the  same.  Just  do  like 
me.  I'll  show  you  how  to  get  what  we 
want." 

.\iul  Esther  folkiwed  the  example  of 
her  friend. 

The  day  came  when  the  two  girls,  be- 
ing of  legal  age,  left  the  institution 
to  go,  as  Janet  had  predictetl.  into  the 
emplov'  of  one  of  the  city's  cheap,  bar- 
gain-price department  stores. 

.\  woman,  shabbily  dressed,  stepped 
out  from  the  shadow  of  the  gates  as 
they  appeared-. 

It  was  Mrs.  Robison.  She  had 
worked  for  a  while  as  a  scrubwoman  m 
one  of  the  municipal  buildings  shortly 
after  her  daughter  was  taken  from  her. 
and  there,  she  had  learned,  a  record  was 
kept  of  the  adoption  from  all  such  in- 
stitutions of  its  inmates.  She  had  come 
back  punctually  once  a  month  through- 
out the  years  that  had  followed,  to  find 
out  if  her  darling  had  been  taken  from 
the  asylum  ;  and  noW',  on  her  eighteenth 
birthday,  she  was  waiting  for  the  law 
to  give  her  back  into  her  arms  once 
more. 

"Esther!" 

The  girl  stopped  and  looked  around  at 
the  woman. 

"Come  on  !"  Janet  said  impatiently. 

"Esther,  dear,  I'm  your  mother.  Don't 
you  recogni-/,e  rme?''  -         •  - 

Esther  hesitated,  and  again  her  friend 
tugged  at  her  arm. 

".Aw,  come  on !"  she  urged,  "S'pose 
she  is  your  mother?  What's  she  ever 
done  for  you  ?  Let  you  stay  cooped  up 
in  that  rotten  place  there  behind  us  ever 
since  you  w-as  a  little  bit  of  a  kid,  that's 
what  !  And  what  can  she  do  for  you 
now?  Look  at  her?  Do  you  s'pose  she 
can  show  you  how  to  enjoy  life?  Let 
her  go — and  come  on  with  me,  I  tell 
you  !" 

Again  Esther  followed  her  evil  com- 
panion's lead.  Her  face  hardened.  With 
a  cold  laugh,  she  passed  by  the  woman 
without  a  word  of  greeting  for  her. 

Mrs  .Robison  gave  a  heartbroken  cry 
under  her  breath.  She  stowd  looking 
after  the  pair  for  a  long  minute,  then 
her  arms  dropped,  still  empty,  at  her 
sides,  and  she  turned  and  hurried  away 
in  the  opposite  direction. 


During  the  ikxI  ^ix  months  Esther's 
life — counting  out  the  hours  she  worked 
in  the  store — was  one  round  of  gayety  of 
a  certain  sort. 

Janet  worked  beside  her  at  the  same 
counter.  When  Esther  saw  her  friend 
fall  into  an  cas>  con\ersat]on  with  a 
sallow-faced  young  man  whose  hair  was 
plastered  down  sleekK'  on  his  head,  and 
accept  his  inxitation  to  go  to  a  dance 
that  night,  she  followed  her  example 
with  the  young  man's  prototype,  who 
was  introduced  to  her  as  "frieiT  o' 
mine"  by  Janet's  new-found  admirer. 

With  Janet,  and  others  of  her  kind, 
Esther  soon  became  a  habitue  of  such 
places. 

-And  at  one  of  them  she  met  Trow- 
bridge. Esther  liacl  not  \et  fallen. 
Trowbridge  Ined  his  best  to  make  her 
do  so.  Of  course,  she  did  not  recog- 
nize hini  as  the  man  who  had  cast  her 
mother  and  herself  out  into  the  street. 
She  had  been  too  little  when  it  hap- 
pened. 

One  evening  Trowbridge  had  met  her 
at  the  door  of  the  store  at  closing  time. 
He  got  on  the  street  car  with  her,  to 
escort  her  tf>  her  boarding  place,  and 
during  the  ride  he  sought  again  to  tempt 
her.  Perhaps  Esther  had  bad  a  hard 
day ;  she  was  tired,  and  she  heard  his 
soft  voice  speaking  of  a  comfortable 
home,  with  no  more  work  to  do,  and 
plenty  of  money  to  spend.  Perhaps  she 
had  seen  her  friends  "getting  away  with 
it."  She  told  Trowbridge  she  would 
take  dinner  with  him  in  his  rooms  that 
night. 

.■\  shabbily,  dres.sed  . woman — a  cleaner 
in  one  of  the  big  stores  or  office  build- 
ings, to  judge  from  the  worn  valise  on 
her  knees,  who  was  on  her  way  to  her 
work — started  in  her  seat  beside  the  two, 
where  she  had  listened  to  all  they  said. 

Esther  left  the  car  first.  Trowbridge 
rode  on  to  his  rooms  to  arrange  for  the 
dinner:  but  when  he  got  off  the  car  the 
shabbily  dressed  woman  followed  him. 

Airs.  Robison  found  out  where  Trow- 
bridge's rooms  were. 

-'\n<l  then  she  hastened  to  the  hard- 
ware store  where  she  was  employed  as 
a  scrubwoman,  thinking  she  would  have 
time  to  get  through  her  duties  there  and 
be  back  at  the  entrance  of  the  bachelor- 
apartment  building  to  intercept  Esther 
bef»re  -  she  could  ■.  take:  ^  the  step  from 
which  there  is  no  turning  back. 

But  she  had  not  caught  the  hour 
Trowbridge  had  mentioned.  It  was  eight 
o'cloek  wdien  Mrs.  Robison  reached  the 
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building,  and  Esther  had  been  upstairs 
for  a  lialf  hour. 

Fiiiduig  out  this  from  the  hallboy,  ' 
Mrs  RoImsou  ran  up  the  stairs,  eluding 
his  detaining  grasp,  and  hurst  in  upon 
Esther,  who  sat  with  a  wineglass  in 
her  hand,  facing  Trowbridge  across  the 
liltle  table  in  his  rooms. 

"Ciimc  (lUt  I'f  here  vvilli  me!'  her 
mother  panted  out  to  her.  "Quick  ! 
You  know  who  I  am,  don't  you,  child? 
That  I'm  advisnig  you  .for  your  own 
good  '' 

Trowbridge  had   risen   at  the  intru- 
sion. 

"Who  are  you?"  he  began  angrily. 

She  turned  on  lum. 

"^'ou  don't  recdgnize  me.  do  you?" 
she  charged  "l!ut  I  know  you!  1  knew 
M)U  this  evening,  when  1  heard  you 
templing  my  daughter  in  that  street  ear. 
I'm  Mrs.  Kobison,  the  woman  you  threw 
into  the  street  because  she  wouldn't 
_\  ield  to  you  ;  and  she — this  girl  you're 
trying  to  ruin,  here — she's  my  'brat,' 
as  you  called  her  then — my  baby  that  you 
cast  out  with  nie.  Esther,''  turning  in 
pleading  to  the  girl,  "do  von  hear  wdiat 
I'm  saying?  This  man  tried  to  wrong 
me,  your  mother,  as  he's  trying  to  wrong 
you  Come  to  me.  I'll  take  you  away 
in  safety." 

With  a  debnnair  laugh,  Trowbridge 
in  turn  faced  the  gnd 

"It's  true,"  he  said.  "I'll  admit  that; 
but  you  see  what  sort  of  treatment  you 
got  while  you  were  in  her  care?  She 
couldn't  take  care  of  you — you  were 
thrown  into  the  street  with  her,  when 
\ou  were  a  baby.  Does  she  look  any 
more  prosperous  now?  Do  you  think 
she  can  give  you  the  luxuries  that  I 
can  '' 

.'\  red  mist  swam  before  Mrs.  Robi- 
son's  eyes.  She  saw  Esther's  face  hard- 
ening again.  She  saw  her  turning  away 
from  her  once  more.  She  saw  her  put 
out  her  hand  to  lay  it  in  the  one  Trow- 
bridge was  holding  out  to  her  

I'rom  "under  her  shawd  she  snatched 
the  pistol  that  she  had  taken  out  of  the 
showcase  back  at  the  hardware  store 
when  she  had  finished  her  work  there 
that  niglit. 

There  was  a  report,  followed  by  a 
crash  and  tinkle  of  falling  glass  as 
Trowbridge  pitched  forward  against  the 
table,  and  he  rolled  over  on  the  floor — 
dead. 

The  manager  of  the.  house  and  a  po- 
liceman sprang  through  the  door  and 
caught  her  by  both  wrists.    She  did  not 


struggle.  She  stood  looking  silently  into 
her  daughter's  wide,  horror-tixed  eyes 
across  the  room. 

"I  did  it  for  your  sake,''  said  her 
mother  simply.  "Only  for  your  sake, 
Esther." 

And  then  she  turned  and  went  from 
the  room,  between  the  officer  and  the  at- 
tendant of  the  apartment  building,  a 
prisoner. 

But  Esther's  e\-es  were  opened  at  last. 
She  saw  the  evil  her  companionship  with 
Janet,  and  the  coarse  girl's  kind,  had 
done  her,  and,  with  the  understanding, 
returned  all  her  babyhood's  love  for  her 
motlier. 

.Mrs.  Robison  was  waiting  in  the 
Tombs  to  be  tried  for  murder.  Esther's 
tear-reddened  eyes,  in  tlie  following 
days,  attracted  the  floorwalker's  atten- 
tion. She  told  him  the  story,  and  he,  in 
turn,  bore  it  to  the  ears  of  the  proprietor 
of  the  store. 

The  latter  was  a  good  man,  with 
daughters  of  his  own.  He  was  touched 
by  the  case,  and  engaged  a  good  law- 
yer for  Mrs.  Robison's  defense;  but  it 
was  useless.  Tlie  case  was  too  plain 
against  her.  The  jury's  verdict  was 
"Guilty,  "  but  witli  a  recommendation  for 
clemency. 

The  judge  listened  to  the  plea,  and 
commuted  Mrs.  Robison's  sentence  from 
death  to  life  imprisonment.  An  appeal 
had  been  taken.  It  had  been  refused 
The  highest  court  had  ne.Kt  been  re- 
sorted to,  Init  the  petition  for  a  new 
trial  had  been  turned  down  there  again. 
There  was  only  one  last  chance  remain- 
ing, a  jiardon  from  the  governor.  The 
matter  had  been  jilaced  in  the  hands 
'of  tlie  jirojier  authorities,  and  there  it 
rested. 

The  chairman  of  the  board  of  par- 
dons had  reached  the  end  of  his  story. 

"Don't  you  think,  sir,''  he  asked  the 
governor  quietly,  after  a  jjause.  "that 
your  interference  in  the  case  would  be 
justified  ?'' 

The  governor  slowlj-  sat  up  in  his 
chair  and  reached  for  a  paper  on  the 
desk  before  him. 

"I  think,"  he  said  gravely,  "that  she 
is  iwt  the  (juUty  one — the  blame  ought 
to  be  fixed  higher  up." 

And  the  scratching  of  the  pen,  as  he 
wrote  his  signature,  filled  the  room  for 
a  moment. 


-A  photo  play  on  the  screen  is  worth 
two  in  the  safe. 


Plot  in  "Birth  of  a  Nation"  is  1  rue 

ONE  of  the  minor  plots  in  "The  Bi 
of  a  Nation"  deals  with  the  par* 
of  The  Lillle  Colonel,  who  was  S' 
tenced  to  be  court-martialed,  with 
ob\  lous  result  of  being  hanged.  1 
mother,  whose  other  two  sons  had  bt 
killed  fighting  for  the  Conledera 
made  an  appeal  to  President  Lincc 
and  a  pardon  was  granted. 

.\ftcr  seeing  the  production  on  i 
screen  at  the  Liberty  Theater  in  N 
York,  G.  L.  Mordecai,  of  174  W 
Eighty-sixth  Street,  went  to  the  ofl 
of  David  W.  Griffith,  the  producer,  a 
in  formed  him  thai  this  plot  was 
actual  happening,  and  Lincoln  had  be 
responsible  for  his  pardon  in  just  sv 
a  manner.  The  story  told  by  .Mr  Mi 
dccai  was  as  follows: 

"My  father,  a  wealthy  trader 
Charleston,  South  Carohiia,  was  < 
gaged  in  extensive  blockade-runni 
operations  to  the  Bahama  Islands 
had  served  in  the  Confederate  army,  I 
had  been  honorably  discharged  on  ; 
count  of  sickness.  My  father  ih 
wanted  me  to  go  as  his  agent  to  N; 
sau.  The  only  channel  of  intercom 
was  closed,  however,  when  the  Feder: 
captured  Fort  Fisher,  so  father  sv 
.gested  1  should  slip  through  the  Non 
ern  lines  and  thence  take  a  steamsl 
from  New  York. 

"In  civilian  dress  I  eluded  the  I'm 
|)ickets  in  X'irginia,  crossed  the  Poi 
mac,  and  took  stage  for  Washington,  t 
in  the  latter  place  1  was  arrested  a 
thrown  into  prison  as  a  Confederate  e 
emy.     It  was  feared  that  I  would 
court-martialed  and  executed,  or  at  h< 
held  prisoner  until  the  close  of  the  w. 
My  fiancee's  father,  .\lderman  Sami 
Lewis,  of  New  Y'ork,  later  acting  mayc 
came   to   Washington    and  worked 
my  behalf.    Notwitlistaiidiiig  Secreta 
Stanton's   opposition,   he  succeeded 
convincing  President  Lincoln  that  1  w 
not  a  spy.     'I   will  release  the  youi 
man,'  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "on  one  cone 
tion,  that  he  takes  oath  not  to  return 
the  Southern  States  during  the  w-ar.' 

"I  gladly  took  this  oath,  and  was  r 
leased.  Before  leaving  for  the  Nor 
for  my  marriage  and  residence  in  .-\lde 
man  Lewis'  family,  I  desired  to  thai 
President  Lincoln.  On  being  present 
to  i\Ir.  Lincoln  I  remember  he  shook  1 
b}'  the  hand  and  said :  'T  am  happy 
know  that  I  have  been  able  to  serve 
enemy.'  " 


The  Lucky  Transfer 


By  Ralph  T.  Sirod 

Some  of  the  thrilling  experiences  of  a  girl  reporter,  working  for  the  first  time  on  a  story 
requiring  a  great  amount  of  detective  ability  and  unusual  pluck  are  told  in  the  following 
story  taken  from  the  Reliance  photo  drama.  If  you  were  in  her  place,  with  a  single  clew 
and  nothing  to  work  it  with,  knowing  that  the  public  must  be  satisfied  in  the  evening  paper 
with  a  long  story,  would  you  have  done  as  well  as  she  ?  Read  and  see. 
The  cast  in  the  picture  included  the  following: 

Helen  Holland  Mary  Alden 

Ford  Tom  Wilson 

Ransom.:  Thomas  Hull 


VHEX  a  detective  has  but  a  single 
clew  to  work  on,  and  that  one  is 
•  hopelessly  covered  that  he  cannot  lind 
1  .  thing  to  connect  it  to,  he  is  up  against 
^rd  proposition.    For  just  such  a  rea- 
Helen   Holland,   reporter   for  the 
::d,  found  herself  at  a  loss  when  she 
led  to  formulate  a  theorj-  as  to  the 
^obable  robbers  who  committed  a  crime 
:'  e  store  of  Jackson  Brothers,  on  the 
:ous  night. 

r  one  clew  was  that  a  quantity  of 
rm's  envelopes,  bearing  its  name  in 
upper  left-hand   corner,   had  been 
ireiessly  taken,  among  a  lot  of  more 
ttluable  things.    Of  course,   it  would 
t  been  an  easy  matter  for  her  to 
J  the  culprit,  at  least  to  a  point 
ere  an  interesting  stor\-  for  her  paper 
■.Id  be  obtained,  if  any  of  the  en- 
les  were  used ;  but  thej"  would  be 
i  clever  for  that,  she  thought,  and 
ould  destroj-  such  incriminating  evi- 
^nce   at  their   first  opportunitj-.  So 
Te  abandoned  any  idea  of  attempting 
t  follow  up  the  thieves  from  this  an- 
iJe,  and  the  first  story  printed  hy  the 
crald  was  merely  one  of  facts,  telling 
hat  Had  happened,  and  what  had  been 
iken,  but  with  no  mention  of  any  sus- 
I'ected  person  as  the  guilty  party. 

Helen,  however,  was  assigned  the  rob- 
try  again  by  the  city  editor,  who  di- 
scted  her  to  get  more  matter  from  it, 
rating  that  a  number  of  robberies  had 
iken  place  of  late,  and  if  this  was  the 
|Ctive  party  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
or  the  Herald  to  have  a  hand  in  the 
apture.  He  told  her^that  a  woman 
ould  get  closer  to  the  facts  than  a  man. 
s  she  would  not  be  so  readily  sus- 
ected,  and  so  she  was  given  detective 
.ork  for  the  first  time  in  her  experi- 
nce. 


But  what  could  she  do  ?  \\  here  could 
she  go?  Where  would  she  start  her 
search  for  the  robbers?  All  she  knew 
was  that  there  must  be  a  story  turned 
in  that  night,  and  if  she  did  not  soon, 
find  some  trace  of  the  ones  who  had 
committed  the  theft  they  would  be  given 
£^"*rfiioc.e- tQ:leave,the  city. 
'  With  no  defmhe  plan  in'  inind,  she  de- ' 


hard  assignment  that  might  make  her 
work  overtime.  She  did  not,  however, 
tell  her  the  nature  of  the  assignment,  for 
fear  that  her  mother  would  worry. 

After  leaving  the  house,  Helen  started 
for  the  corner  where  she  intended  taking 
a  surface  car  to  the  establishment  of 
Jackson  Brothers.  On  her  way,  walk- 
ing swiftly  and  looking  down  the  avenue 


Helen  rushed  into  the  room  and  recognized  tne  two  captured  men  as  lier 

assailants. 


cided  to  again  visit  the  scene  of  the  bur- 
glary and  see  if  some  other  clew  she 
had  overlooked  before  could  not  be 
found.  She  had  no  idea  of  how  long 
the  work  might  take  her.  and  as  it  was 
a  considerable  distance  to  the  Jackson 
store,  she  thought  it  would  be  wise  first 
to  tell  her  mother  that  she  might  not  be 
home  at  the  usual  time,  as  she  had  a 


that  she, might  not  lose  time  by  missing 
a  car,  she  ran  into  a  child  about  seven 
or  eight  years  old,  who  was  running  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

Helen  stooped  to  pick  the  little  girl 
from  the  sidewalk,  where  she  had  fallen, 
at  the  same  time  expressing  her  sympa- 
thy, and  inquiring  if  she  were  hurt.  As 
she  did  this,  the  siglit  of  a  letter  Iving 
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PICTURE-PLAV  \\"E1-:KLY 


at  the  side  of  the  child  attracted  her 
attention,  and  Helen  picked  it  up, 
scanned  it  closely,  and  gave  it  back  to 
the  girl,  who  ran,  frightened,  to  the  cor- 
ner. It  was  only  an  ordinary  letter, 
with  a  Chicago  address,  but  the  re- 
turn notice  in  the  upper  corner  had  been 
scratched  out,  and  a  part  of  a  capital 
J  was  visible  at  the  beginning  of  one 
of  these  erased  lines. 

Suddenly  Helen's  plans  were  changed. 
She  decided  to  follow  the  child,  thinking 
that  fortune  had  smiled  graciously  upon 
her. 

Having  mailed  the  letter  which  hail 
so  helped  Helen's  plan,  the  youngster 
turned  a  corner  and  ran  with  all  speed 
down  a  side  street,  through  an  alley, 
and  out  to  another  street.  A  little  way 
up  this  she  entered  a  building,  ordinary 
in  appearance,  though  unpainted,  and 
looking  like  one  belonging  to  a  labor- 
ing man.  The  child  turned  the  knob 
and  entered ;  it  was  apparently  her  home. 

Helen,  who  had  followed  closely^ 
stepped  out  into  the  street  just  as  the 
girl  closed  the  door  behind  her.  She 
hesitated  for  a  moment,  thinking  whether 
it  would  be  advisable  for  her  safety 
to  inform  some  of  the  detectives  who 
were  working  on  the  case,  before  en- 
tering, But  she  smiled  as  she  thought 
of  how  she  could  beat  Fields,  a  detec- 
tive friend,  who  was  handling  the  rob- 
bery for  the  city  bureau,  and  walked 
deliberately  up  the  front  steps.  On  the 
porch  she  stopped,  realized  the  folly 
of  going  in  openly,  and,  remembering 
that  she  was  only  a  woman,  went  quietly 
around  the  back  of  the  house.  She 
tried  the  basement  door,  and  it  opened 
to  her  touch.  Quickly  she  slipped  in- 
side, closing  the  door  behind  her. 

It  was  dark  inside,  but  a  small  pocket 
electric  light  with  which  she  had  pro- 
vided herself  illuminated  the  place 
clearly.  After  a  short  search,  Helen  dis- 
covered a  staircase  in  one  corner  of  the 
earthen-paved  room,  and  behind  this  was 
a  stack  of  boxes.  It  was  her  plan  to 
iind,  if  possible,  some  of  the  stolen 
goods,  then  to  return  to  the  police  sta- 
tion and  have  the  patrol  sent  to  capture 
the  thieves. 

Apropos  of  this,  she  went  to  the  boxes 
behind  the  staircase  and  commenced  an 
investigation  of  them.  The  top  one  she 
found  empty,  but  the  second  revealed 
the  identity  of  the  tenants.  In  this  was 
a  quantity  of  silk  gowns,  thrown  care- 
lessly in  a  pile,  and  answering  the  de- 


scription of  some  of  the  goods  taken 
from  the  Jackson  store. 

As  she  was  about  to  look  into  another 
of  the  cases  footsteps  sounded  on  the 
floor  above.  She  stopped  a  moment,  lis- 
tening to  see  whether  the  person  would 
come  down  the  stairs  or  remain  on  the 
upper  floor.  Soon  the  door  at  the  head 
of  the  staircase  was  opened,  and  the 
ligure  of  a  short,  stout  man  appeared. 
Helen  realized  that  to  remain  where  she 
was  would  mean  her  certain  discovery^ 
as  no  doubt  the  crook  was  coming  to  the 
very  place  where  she  was  hiding. 

She  placed  all  hope  in  a  rush  for  the 
door  by  which  she  had  entered,  but  just 
as  she  emerged  from  under  the  stairs  the 
man  caught  sight  of  her,  and  darted 
in  pursuit.  She  reached  the  door  with 
him  not  more  than  fifteen  feet  away ;  but 
she  knew  that  if  she  reached  the  street 
in  front  of  the  house  in  safety,  all  would 
be  well,  as  he  would  not  dare  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  passers-by. 


The  Herald  bad  the  hrst  story  and 
Helen  received  full  credit  for  it. 

Opening-  the  door,  she  rushed  blindly 
out,  directly  into  the  arms  of  another 
man.  With  a  taunting  laugh,  he  lifted 
her,  and  carried  her  bodily  back  into  the 
basement,  and  up  the  stairs  to  the 
kitchen  above.  Here  she  was  told  that 
the  little  girl  whom  she  had  followed  to 
the  place  had  seen  her  come  up  the  steps 
before  she  had  gone  around  to  the  base- 
ment door  and  had  given  the  warn- 
ing. The  two  men  had  waited  only  long 
enough  for  one  to  go  to  the  cellar  door, 
anticipating  that  she  would  try  to  make 
her  escape  that  way,  and  they  then  had 
gone  to  capture  her. 

"And  now,  my  fair  one,"  said  the  man 
who  had  gone  down  the  stairs,  and 
whose  name  she  had  later  learned  was 
Ford,  "von  might  as  well  make  \  ourself 


at  home,  for  w^e  are  going  to  tie  yi- 
to  a  bedpost  inside,  with  enough  food  i 
keep  you  alive  long  enough  till  some  oi 
comes  in  to  find  you.  That  is,  provide 
the  rats  don't  eat  more  than  you  d' 
When  we  get  out  of  this  State  we'll  sen 
the  police  friends  of  j'ours  a  letter  t 
tell  them  where  you  are.  You  see,  w^e'r 
not  altogether  cruel.  Quite  considei 
ate,  in  fact." 

When  she  heard  the  words,  Hele 
squirmed  in  her  seat  and  made  a  fooHs 
dash  for  the  door. 

"Oh,  no,  you  don't,  little  miss,"  sneere 
Ransom,  the  other  of  the  men,  grabbin 
her.    "Guess  we'd  better  tie  you  up  now 
for   safety,   and   beat   it   before  you; 
friends.get  a  line.on  where  you  are." 

With  this,  they  took  her  into  the  ad 
joining  room,  and  carried  out  thei 
promise  of  tying  her  to  the  bedposi 
This  done,  they  put  on  the  coat  the  chili 
who  had  so  helped  both  Helen  and  them 
selves,  and  who  proved  to  be  nothin;. 
but  a  neighbor's  daughter,  knowini 
nothing  of  their  character,  and  who  ha 
posted  the  letter  as  a  favor,  and  thei 
told  of  Helen's  presence  in  a  matter-of 
fact  way,  nut  suspecting  the  importanc( 
of  what  she  was  saying.  Even  now  shi 
did  not  .know  what  had  happened  to  th 
young  newspaperwoman,  as  she  had  been 
carefully  placed  upstairs  during  the  ex 
citement.  \\'hen  they  had  sent  her  home 
they  put  on  their  street  clothes,  them- 
selves saw  to  it  that  Helen  was  secure 
and  went  out  with  their  traveling  bags, 
telling  her  they  hoped  she  would  be 
found  alive,  and  then  impressed  upon 
her  mind  how  kind  they  were  to  think 
such  a  thing.  ( 

.Vs  they  walked  to  the  aventie,  where 
it  was  their  intention  to  board  a  sur- 
face car  to  the  railroad  dei)ot.  Ransom 
and  Ford  spoke  earnestlj'  al^ont  their 
get-away,  planning  to  go  to  Qiicago  and 
meet  a  friend  to  whom  the  letter 'whicli 
had  fallen  into  Helen's  hands  liad  beeii'tiito 
sent. 

"By  the  way,'"  said  Ransom,  while 
they  were  waiting  for  the  car,  "what  is 
the  address  of  this  house  of  yours  where 
■\ve  just  left  the  girl?  When  we  get 
into  Illinois  I'll  write  to  the  cops  and! 
tell  them  where  she  is.  You  see,  I've 
never  been  there  before  last  night,  and  I 
did  not  see  the  number  when  we  wenl 
in ;  it  was  too  dark." 

"When  we  get  on  the  car  I'll  write 
it  down  for  you.  It's  too  risky  to  blurt 
it  out  in  there,  and  if  I  tell  you  now 
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"  ;'.  forget  it  in  nve  minutes.  Here's 
:  ;ar  now.    Gee  transfers." 
\-  efore  they  had  ridden  very  far  Ford 
-cd  his  transfer  to  his  companion, 
:he  latter  turned  it  over,  reading 
address  that  Ford  had  written  there : 
Clinton  Street"  was  scrawled  in 
:  ciL    Then,  imder  it.  was  the  order: 
*  Tjet  off  at  the  nest  block,  you  fooL  and 

0  back  and  get  the  loot  you  forgot" 
if' With  a  mutter  at  Ford  about  "AMio's 

:1  ?    Didn't  you  forget  it,  too  T"  he 
..nted  at  the  next  stop,  and  ran  for 
car  going  in  the  direction  from  which 
'  I  had  Just  come.    In  his  haste.  Ransom 
ved  the  transfer  bearing  the  mes- 
-l  eC  to  drop  from  his  hand  and  flutter 

•  the  ground, 
rft  Still  growling,  and  disgusted  to  think 
4  t£t  two  experienced  robbers  could  have 
n  so  foolish  as  to  have  forgotten  the 
j  :  .ds  they  had  taken  so  much  trouble 
if*  secure,  he  boarded  the  car.  paid  his 
d  ire,  and  when  he  had  gone  about  half 
siii  niile  thought  o£  the  transfer,  and  put 
jiris  band  in  his  pocket  for  it.    -\fter  a 
[tareful  examination  of  all  his  pockets, 
i|e  excitedly  made  his  way  to  the  street 
-|  -d  started  back  to  find  his  partner, 
to  do  this  was  a  mystery  to  him. 
_.-e  was  no  chance  of  calling  him  by 
a  e  ephone,  for  it  would  only  attract  at- 
!  leation,  while  to  return  to  the  station 
r  -inaself  would  mean  the  loss  of  much 
}  S-luable  time.    However,  the  latter  was 
(le  course  he  finally  decided  upon,  for 
i.ie  could  not  recall  the  address  written 
fTi  the  transfer. 

■  Jim  Dodson,  one  of  a  nvmiber  of 
tf.orkmen  returning  home  after  a  hard 
f^y's  toil,  saw  the  transfer  lying  in 
rfce  street,  and,  feeling  that  a  saving  of 
-  ve  cents  would  buy  his  tobacco  the 
r  ext  day,  picked  it  up  and  paid  his  fare 
."ith  it,  never  thinking  of  looking  at  the 
,  everse  side  of  the  slip.  But  the  con- 
ductor chanced  to  catch  a  sight  of  the 
ivriting,  and  read  it  over  several  times, 
p-e  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  it,  but 
|!he  word  "loot"  pointed  but  to  him  that 
It  might  be  of  some  use  to  his  detective 
,  riend.  Fields,  who,  by  coincidence,  was 
he  same  with  whom  Helen  had  become 
icquainted  in  her  newspaper  work.  He 
caew  that  Fields  would  get  on  the  car 

1  few  blocks  down,  as  he  always  did 
i:  night  on  his  way  hoine  from  work. 

^\  hen  the  secret-service  man  was 
■tanding  on  the  platform,  some  minutes 
ater,  the  conductor  handed  him  the  slip. 

"This  may  be  of  some  use  to  you," 
e  said.     "T   don't  know  what  it  all 


means,  except  tliat  it  may  mean  some- 
thing to  you." 

"It  certainly  does/'  was  the  detec- 
tive's reply.  "Slop  the  car  at  the  next 
block,  and  to-morrow  I  may  have  a  lit- 
tle check  for  you  from  the  police  de- 
partment." 

As  soon  as  bis  foot  struck  the  pave- 
ment Fields  broke  into  a  run,  heading 
for  the  station  house  a  few  blocks  away, 
which  he  had  just  left. 

It  was  with  surprise  that  the  lieuten- 
ant in  charge  looked  up  to  see  the  man 
dash  breathlessly  up  to  the  dest 

"What's  up?"  he  asked.  "I  thought 
you  bad  gone  home  ten  minutes  ago." 

"I  started  to,"  Fields  blurted  out, 
panting,  "but  I  ran  across  something. 
Give  me  three  men,  quick!  I'm  going  to 
324  Clinton  Street.   Something  there."' 

A  few  minutes  later  the  four  emerged 
from  the  station  house,  hailed  an  auto, 
and  put  on  all  speed  for  the  location  of 
the  "loot." 

The  car  was  stopped  about  two  hun- 
dred feet  from  the  place,  and  the  men 
advanced  cautiously  to  the  house.  One 
stood  in  the  rear  of  the  building,  one  in 
front,  and  the  third  with  Fields,  entered, 
each  with  revolvers  drawn. 

As  they  looked  in  room  after  room, 
a  faint  groaning  sound  reached  their 
ears,  and  the  two  went  slowly  to  the 
apartment  from  whence  it  came,  ready 
for  any  emergency.  As  Fields  opened 
the  door,  the  sight  that  -  met  his  eyes 
caused  him  first  to  halt,  and  then  to  run 
to  the  aid  of  Helen,  who  was  lying 
stretched  across  the  bed.  The  blood 
from  her  wrists,  which  had  been  cut  by 
her  frantic  efforts  to  loose  herself, 
stained  the  imcovered  mattress. 

"Well,  little  woman,  what  has  hap- 
pened to  j^ou?  How  did  you  get  into 
this  fix?"  he  asked  her,  when  she  was 
untied,  and  refreshed  with  a  glass  of 
water. 

"I  just  fell  into  a  fine  clew,"  she  an- 
swered, "and  followed  it,  expecting  to 
get  full  credit  for  the  capture  of  these 
fellows.  They  are  the^ones  who  robbed 
the  Jackson  store,  you  know.  I  fcnew- 
you  were  on  the  case,  but  I  wanted  an 
exclusive  storj-  for  the  Herald,  and  so 
didn't  phone  you;  but  they  got  me,  tied 
me  here,  and  left  for  another  State." 

As  he  spoke,  a  voice  came  from  the 
hall,  with  the  command : 

"Sit  down  there,  now.  and  behave 
yourselves,  you  crooks.  If  you  knew 
enough  to  stay  away  when  you  get  away, 
you'd  be  belter  off.   But  they  say  a  rab- 


bit always  comes  back,  some  time  or 
other,  and  1  suppose  its  the  same  with 
thieves." 

"What's  going  on  out  there.  Jack?' 
called  Fields,  recc^nizing  the  voice  of 
one  of  his  men. 

"These  two  gentlemen  came  to  the 
house  to  pay  us  a  visit,''  was  the  reply. 
"I  hid  around  the  side  of  the  house,  and 
nailed  them  as  they  were  coming  in." 

"Let  me  see  them,"  said  Helen,  ruE- 
ning  out  to  where  they  were.  "Yes, 
they  are  the  ones,  and  the  goods  are  in 
the  cellar.   Come !  Ill  show  you  where." 

"Some  plucky  little  girl,"  Fields  in- 
formed Jack.  "Here  I've  been  spending 
a  whole  Az.y  on  this  case,  and  couldn't 
get  a  trace  of  the  fellows,  while  she 
gets  right  into  their  den — ^and  all  .alone ! 
Believe  me.  Miss  Holland,  you  get  the 
credit  for  the  capture,  I  get  the  credit 
for  the  rescue,  and  the  Herald  gets  the 
first  story  of  the  whole  thing.  Where's 
the  stu^?"* 


Kleine  Has  Novel  Sign. 
'W'^^-~'w'2^^      tlic  Sar-  2  r  .  cisco  Fair. 

as  well  as  home  e:s/:  rs.  cannot 
w-eU  avoid  seeing  an  ir::  -  ./.d  novel 
advertisement  of  the  Lt  .  eine  at- 
tractions, which  appear-  -:eart  of 
town  just  opposite  the  eine  of- 
fices on  the  sixth  flo-cr  :  :  :  7  .ctfic 
Building.  This  is  in  ti.e  :  r  :.  c:  gi- 
gantic illuminated  billboard  display  on 
top  of  a  two-story  building  running 
from  Market  to  Jessie  Streets.  WTien 
an  exhibitor  drops  in  on  Tom  Xortlu 
the  Kleine  manager,  and  asks  to  see  a 
line  of  paper,  he  is  requested  to  step 
to  the  window  and  observe  the  display 
across  the  street.  This  consists  of 
practically  all  the  various  styles  of  litho- 
graphs issued  for  all  the  Kleine  attrac- 
tions from  "Quo  Yadis?"  to  "Stop 
Thief."  The  display  is  startling  as  well 
as  noveL  Visitors  at  the  fair  use  this 
as  a  transfer  comer,  with  the  result 
that  day  and  night  thousands  of  curi- 
ous eyes  are  turned  toward  the  mam- 
moth sign. 


Housecleamng. 

IT  is  a  wise  boy  who  knows  jost  what 
*    to  do  in  an  emergency. 

First  Boy  (dropping  in  for  a  call)  r 
"WTiat  are  you  doing  with  your  hat  and 
coat  and  big  boots  on  in  the  house?" 

Second  Boy — ^"Mamma  is  putting- 
things  to  rights,  and  I  want  to  keep 
these  things  where  I  can  find  'em." 


The  Educational  Value  of  Picture  Plays 

By  Augustus  H.  Fretz 

The  educational  value  of  motion-picture  plays  has  been  the  subject  of  much  comment 
of  late.  Some  have  argued  that  the  screen  is  an  influence  for  bad  rather  than  good,  but,  as 
the  following  article  should  prove,  it  has,  on  the  contrary,  vast  worth  as  an  instructive 
element. 

When  plays  of  well-known  books  are  produced,  and  when  far-away  countries  are 
placed  before  the  public  eye,  as  well  as  many  other  educational  pictures,  there  is  much 
benefit  to  be  derived.     But  read  the  article  and  learn  in  detail,  that  you  may  be  convinced. 


Such  picture  plays  as  this,  which  is  a  scene  ft-om  Charles  Dickens'  "The  Chimes" 
produced  by  tiie  Hepworth  Company  of  England,  have  much  educational  value. 


'T^HAT  probably  the  most  effective  and 
interesting  wa}-  of  educating  the 
general  public  is  by  means  of  the  pic- 
ture play  has  been  agreed  upon  by  many 
authorities  on  the  subject.  A  great 
portion  of  the  people  who  compose  the 
audiences  at  the  average  motion-picture 
theater  do  not  spend  very  much  of  their 
time  in  reading  instructive  books,  be- 
cause things  put  before  them  in  such 
dry  form  have  no  entertaining  worth  to 
them.  Most  books  with  educational 
value  deal  with  rigid  facts  unadorned 
with  any  plot  or  other  feature  appeal- 
ing to  the  mind  of  the  man  who  works 
hard  during  the  day  and  goes  to  a  pic- 
ture theater  at  night  to  relieve  his  mind 
and  to  find  some  diversion  from  the  toil- 
some grind  of  the  day. 

But  when  life  in  far-away  countries, 
or  historical  facts  livened  by  a  plot 
which  in  no  way  injures  the  value  of  the 
picture  from  an  educational  standpoint, 


are  shown  on  the  screen,  practically 
e\'ery  one  enjovs  viewing  the  pictures, 
and  incidentally  reaps  the  benefit  of  the 
instructive  element  of  it. 

Also,  when  the  distant  lands  and  their 
inhabitants,  unfamiliar  to  the  average 
person,  are  placed  before  the  public  in 
live,  moving  form  exactly  as  they  ap- 
peared to  the  camera,  it  is  much  easier 
for  the  mind  to  grasp  than  through  a 
book,  where,  no  matter  how  vivid  the 
author  has  been  able  to  portray  the  facts, 
the.v  cannot  be  as  plain  as  when  a  pic- 
ture itself  presents  them. 

Doctor  E.  B.  MacDowell,  who  spends 
practically  all  of  his  time  in  the  for- 
eign and  least-inhabited  countries  taking 
educational  motion  pictures  for  the  Selig 
Polyscope  Company,  has  written  an  in- 
teresting article  concerning  his  work, 
which  we  print  below. 

For  a  good  many  years.  Doctor  Mac- 
Dowell has  been  visiting  the  four  cor- 


ners of  the  world.    He  holds  a  rovi 
commission  issued  by  the  Selig  Pol 
scope  Company,  and  he  invariabh-  r 
turns,  after  a  year  or  so,  with  a  weal 
of  motion-picture  him  showing  seen 
taken  in  obscure  nooks  and  crannies 
foreign  countries,  as  well  as  more  f 
miliar  scenes.    These  wonderful  trave. 
ogue  pictures  are  released  from  time 
time  by  the  Selig  Company,  certain  m 
tion   pictures   filmed   by   Doctor  Ma 
Dowell  in  India  and  the  Orient  beii 
utilized  in  "The  Adventures  of  Kathlyi 
series. 

Doctor  MacDowell  arrived  at  the  Sel 
Polyscope  Company  executive  offices,  ■ 
Chicago,  recently  after  another  journt 
of  exploration.  He  was  absent  for  ov< 
a  year,  and  among  other  localities  vi,. 
ited  was  the  Holj^  Land,  Monte  CarL. 
Fiji  Islands,  Japan,  Siam,  et  cetera.  I 
these  and  other  places  he  took  motioi, 
picture  films  of  both  educational  aui 
historical  value,  and  they  will  undoub' 
edly  create  verj'  favorable  commeu 
when  released  by  the  Selig  Polyscop 
Company.  So  far  as  is  known,  the  Seli 
company  is  the  only  institution  that  rt 
tains  an  intelligent  and  intrepid  eN 
plorer  continually  at  work. 

"I  have  visited  nearly  every  know 
and  unknown  country  on  the  inhabitabh 
globe,"  writes  Doctor  ]\IacDowell,  "anr 
I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  tha 
the  good  old  U.  S.  A.  leads  them  all. 
have  studied  many  peoples,  and  they  al 
lead  in  some  line  or  other,  but  I  havi 
found  that  if  there  is  an  objective  poin 
to  reach,  the  Americans  can  be  dependef 
upon  to  take  the  most  direct  course. 

"Mr.  Selig  has  always  been  encourag 
ing  and  liberal  in  his  attitude  to  my  em 
ployment.  and  I  think  he  has  accom 
plished  more  for  the  education  of  th( 
masses  through  this  work  than  havi 
many  educators  who  make  more  preten- 
sions.   Through  the  encouragement  ant 
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■  f  Mr.  Selig  the  American  people 
^    e  had  and  will  have  opportunities  to 
V  strange  countries,  the  modes  of 
in  those  countries,  scenes  of  in- 
j  pctive  interest,  the  sources  of  great 
I  !;rs,  the  intimate  views  of  great  moun- 
15  and  foreign  cities,  and  other  de- 
s  of  unusual  educational  worth.  I 
j  j-e  thousands  of  feet  of  film  showing 
'  eign  scenes  which  have  never  before 
i  used  for  the  motion-picture  screen. 
I  was  in  Singapore  when  the  big  war 

Ike  out,  and  wanted  to  get  to  Siam. 
'ore  the  war,  the  waters  swarmed 
|h  German  merchantmen.  A  week  be- 
le  war  was  declared  they  all  myste- 
'ftisly  disappeared.  There  seemed  to  be 
^1  shipping  transportation,  and  I  made 
*  journey  across  the  water  to  Siam  on 
'[ice  vessel. 

fYou  ma}'  have  an  idea  that  trouble 
iuld  occur  for  me  about  that  time  be- 
fise  of   my   motion-picture  cameras. 
c  nothing  was  said.    The  English  are 
ite  broad-minded  about  such  matters, 
i'l  filmed  some  interesting  scenes  in 
'''d  about  Monte  Carlo  and  in  the  Holy 
■jnd.   It  is  a  five  days'  drive  from  Jeru- 
*  em  to  certain  localities  in  Palestine, 
|1  the  hotels  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
7t  1  are   almost  unmentionable.  How- 
er,  I  experienced  no  difficulty  in  film- 
g'such  pictures  as  I  wanted,  despite 
iries  that  I  have  heard  that  the  life  of 
motion-picture  camera  man   in  and 
jout  Jerusalem  would  be  in  danger. 
r'During  my  years  of  globe-trotting  I 
"tinot  say  that  my  life  was  ever  in 
lal  danger,  and  I  have  penetrated  the 
'ids  of  manj'  foreign  lands.    The  most 
^zardous  experience,  to  m}-  mind,  was 
Jtring  a  trip  along  the  Amazon  River 
'r  the  Selig  Company.    Our  boat  was 
light  on  a  sand  bar.    'We  will  proba- 
;i"  remain  here  for  three  months,'  said 
!e  captain.    It  seems  that  the  Amazon 
kver  currents  are  erratic  at  certain  sca- 
ns of  the  year,  and  if  a  boat  becomes 
■edged  in  the  sand  it  remains  there  until 
'e  current  changes.    However,  we  were 
cky. 

■^'"We  put  a  stick  on  the  bank  in  an  en- 
':avor  to  ascertain  the  rise  or  the  fall 
the  current.  The  following  morning 
e  found  the  stick  missing.  It  had  be- 
•me  submerged.  It  seems  there  had* 
xurred  a  tremendous-  ^ain  on  one  of 
e  upper  branches  of  the  river,  and  we 
•on  floated  off  our  sand  bar.  The  river 
en  said  this  was  the  one  time  in  a 
lousand  that  such  a  thing  would  hap- 
en.    I  had  thousands  of  feet  of  unde- 


•v'eloped  film  in  my  trimks,  and  if  we 
had  remained  on  that  sand  bar  for  even 
thirty  days  the  film  would  have  been 
ruined,  and  months  of  toil  and  privation 
would  have  gone  for  nothing. 

"When  filming  people  and  places  I  in- 
variably ask  myself  this  question:  ■^^'hat 
is  the  life  of  this  film;  how  long  will 
it  last ;  how  long  will  it  endure  in  edu- 
cational and  entertaining  qualities?  I 
do  not  make  current-events  films ;  striv- 
ing to  photograph  only  those  scenes  pos- 
sessing universal  educational  qualities." 

Doctor  MacDowell  is  an  interesting 
personalit3%  and,  like  all  men  who  ac- 
complish things  in  life,  he  is  loath  to 
discuss  his  experiences.  He  expects  to 
rest  from  his  labors  for  a  time  before 
again  embarking  on  a  journey  into  the 


no  uncertain  way  the  injustice  done  to 
women  everywhere  by  denying  them  the 
vote,  while  at  che  same  time '  pointing 
out  the  e\'ils  in  modern  life  which  can 
be  remedied  by  granting  "votes  for 
women." 

The  picture  was  made  by  William  X. 
Selig,  president  of  the  company,  for  Mrs. 
IMedill  ]\IcCormick  and  the  National 
American  Woman  Suffrage  Association, 
and  will  be  shown  by  the  women  in  thea- 
ters the  country  over.  Particular  use 
will  be  made  of  the  film  in  States  where 
suffrage  is  one  of  the  issues  at  the  com- 
ing elections,  and  undoubtedly  will  do 
much  toward  aft'ecting  public  sentiment 
on  the  question.  Stars  of  note  were  se- 
cured bj'  'Mrs.  ]\IcCormjck  and  !Mr.  Selig 
to  play  the  leading  roles  in  the  piece. 
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.4  scene  in  the  play  used  to  promote  the  cause  of  equal  suffrage. 


unfrequented  places  in  order  to  secure 
films  that  will  educate  and  entertain  the 
stay-at-homes ;  in  order  to  permit  those 
who  sit  in  comfortable  chairs,  in  well- 
lighted  and  well-heated  theaters,  to  re- 
ceive striking  conceptions  of  the  modes 
of  life  of  strange  peoples. 

Teaching  Suffrage  Doctrines  by  Film. 

/^XE  of  the  latest  plans  of  the  .\meri- 
can  suffragettes  to  win  others  to 
their  beliefs  is  bj'  way  of  the  silent 
drama.  Within  the  past  few  weeks  there 
has  been  completed  at  the  Selig  studios, 
in  Chicago,  an  eight-reel  film  called 
"Your,  Girl  and  !Mine,"  which  depicts  in 


and  among  those  to  be  seen  are  Olive 
Wyndham,  formerlj-  of  the  Little  Thea- 
ter, X^ew  York ;  Katherine  Kaelred,  a 
featured  Broadwaj-  star;  Sydney  Booth, 
one  of  the  principals  in  "The  Yellow 
Ticket" ;  John  Charles,  who  has  ap- 
peared in  the  support  of  Helen  Ware 
and  Louis  Mann,  and  Clara  Smith,  a 
well-known  character  woman  of  the  pic- 
ture stage. 

The  film  was  given  its  first  showing 
at  the  Chicago  Auditorium,  where  a 
specially  invited  audieilce  viewed  the 
subject  and  listened  to  addresses  by 
some  of  the  leaders  in  the  suffrage 
movement  in  Illinois,  who  explained  the. 
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A  realistic  court-room  scene  in  tlie  picture  play  which  is  used  as  an  argument  for  woman  suffrage.     This  picture  places  a  new 

value  in  the  screen. 


•mission  of  the  film.  Tnimediatcly  there- 
after it  was  prepared  for  use  in  what- 
e\-er  loGality  the  sufl-ragettes  believed  a 
particular  need  f or^suffra.!.ie'propai>anda 
existed  at  that  particular  time. 

In  one  of  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tions the  ligure  symbolical  of  Equal  Suf- 
frage appears  in  the  form  of  a  vision  to 
a  woman  w  ho  has  about  determined  to 
devote  her  life  to  hel])ing  her  sisters 
get  the  right  to  go  to  the  ])olls  with 
those  of  the  masculine  sex  who  are 
entitled  to  vote,  while  in  the  other  the 
courtroom  scene,  which  is  one  of  the 
big  and  important  settings  of  the  produc- 
tion, is  shown,  and  Aliss  P"lorence  Hol- 
brook,  a  noted  suffragette  attorney,  is 
seen  addressing  the  jury  on  behalf  of 
the  heroine  of  the  story,  who  has  no 
rights  before  the  law  because  slie  is  a 
woman  instead  of  a  voter. 

Picture  Plays  for  the  Poor. 

THE  motion-picture  play  has  accom- 
plished more  in  afifording  relaxa- 
tion   and    entertainment    for    those  in 


humble  circumstances  than  anything  ever 
devised  by  tnan.  For  the  sum  of  five 
cents,  an  hour  or  more  of  clean  .and 
upli"fting"  entertainment  is''7irovided  those 
who  are  financially  unable  to  patronize 
more  expensive  places  of  amusement. 

On  Saturday  evening,  John,  who 
wields  the  pick  and  shovel  during  tlie 
week,  can  take  mother  and  the  little 
ones  to  the  motion-picture  show.  The 
cost  to  the  entire  family  does  not  ex- 
ceed twenty-five  cents,  which  would  be 
less  than  the  price  of  admission  for  John 
alone  to  the  spoken  drama.  And  for 
that  modest  sum,  John  and  the  members 
of  his  family  enjoy  the  pictures  and  also 
all  the  comforts  of  first-class  theaters. 

Before  motion  pictures  came  into  be- 
ing, there  was  little  opportunity  for  John 
to  entertain  mother  and  the  children 
with  any  degree  of  success.  There  were 
no  inexpensive  places  of  entertainment 
to  visit.  In  those  days,  John  soTnetimes 
visited  the  corner  dramshop,  not  being 
in  the  habit  of  taking  mother  and  the 
children  out  for  an  evening.    Then  it 


was  that  John  spent  considerably  more 
than  twenty-five  cents  from  his  meager 
earnings  for.  the  week. 

But  with  the  advent  of  the  picture 
plays,  mother  and  the  children  became 
interested.  They  learned  to  know  and 
to  love  the  picture  phays,  and  to  antici- 
pate the  coming  of  Saturday  evening, 
when  the  entire  family  could  attend  the 
program.  And  John,  too,  became  inter- 
ested. Mis  interest  was  aroused  par- 
tially through  motion-picture  discussions 
indulged  in  by  mother  and  the  little  ones,- 
and  partially  on  his  own  account.  He 
appreciated  that  mother  worked  just  as 
hard  as  he  did  to  keep  the  children's 
clothing  neat,  to  send  them  to  school 
regularly,  and  to  prepare  the  family 
meals.  He  admitted  that  mother  and  the 
children  were  certainh-  entitled  to  some 
pleasure. 

John  then  began  to  ipass  the  corner 
dramshop  bj'  on  the  other  side.  He  went 
straight  home  on  Saturday  evenings,  and 
was  well  repaid  by  the  happy  looks  of 
anticipation  that  shone  on  the  faces  of 
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the  children,  and  the  smile  of  pleasure 
that  transformed  mother's  careworn 
countenance.  Verily,  the  picture  plays 
seem  a  godsend  to  the  poor! 

Classic  books  and  plays  are  now 
among  the  productions  which  are  shown 
in  this  progressive  stage  of  the  motion- 
picture  profession,  and  the  ponrer  i^lass 
of  people  can  see  a  Shakespearean  play 
or  equally  elevating  ])icture  at  a  price 
within  their  income. 

And  it  is  the  duty  of  the  iilni  manu- 
facturers to  provide  such  attractions  that 
will  not  onl\-  entertain,  but  reline,  certain 
classes.  Risque  plays  are  all  very  well 
for  those  who  can  afford  to  patronize 
high-priced  temples  of  amusement ;  but 
doubtful  productions  have  no  place  in 
the  picture-play  theater.  It  has  been 
the  policy  and  always  will  be  the  iiolicy 
of  the  best  companies  to  release  picture 
plays  that  urge  clean  thoughts,  convey 
lessons  as  well  as  entertainment,  in- 
struct, and  uplift.  ■  That  this  policy  has 
been  a  happy  one  is  proven  by  the  fact 
that  many  programs  ot  unknown  and 
of  doubtful  qtiality  have  sprung  up  and 
disappeared  during  the  years  that  the 
picture  releases  have  gone  steadily  for- 
ward, each  production  being  better  than 
the  preceding  ones ;  always  striving  for 
dependability  and  for  superior  excel- 
lence in  the  theater  world. 

The  Old  Curiosity  Shop. 
T^HE  Old  Curiosity  Shoi)  is  an  apt 
name  for  the  property  room  of  the 
great  Chicago  studios  of  the  Selig  Poly- 
scope Company.  •  Nearly  everything  un- 
der the  sun  is  stored  away  in  the  big 
department,  for  nearly  everything  under 
the  sun  is  utilized  sooner  or  later  in  the 
filming  of  motion-picture  plays. 

Properties  valued  at  thousands  of  dol- 
lars are  stored  in  the  spacious  apart- 
ment. There  are  suits  of  ancient  armor, 
harness  that  caparisoned  the  horses  of 
many  years  ago,  old  swords  and  spears, 
and  breastplates  and  helmets.  There  is 
an  old-fashioned  spinning  wheel  that 
once  upon  a  time  graced  a  corner  of  a 
pioneer  American  home;  there  are  old 
candlesticks  of  silver  that  once  illumi- 
nated the  parlors  of  some  colonial  man- 
sion ;  there  is  old-fashioned  furniture 
of  great  value  as  well  as  furniture  of 
later  period;  there  is  a  pipe  organ  and 
nearly  every  other  sort  of  musical  in- 
strument, including  violins,  guitars  once 
played  hy  romantic  trottbadours ;  hurdy- 
surdvs.   accordions,   tom-toms.   and.  in 


fact,  almost  every  sound-producing  in- 
strument known  to  the  world's  history. 

In  one  corner  hangs  a  human  skele- 
ton, and  in  another  there  stands  a 
mumriiy  case  taken  at  some  period  from 
an  Egyptian  tomb.  There  is  a  regu- 
lar arsenal  of  hrearms,  from  the  an- 
cient blunderbuss  to  the  modern  auto- 
matic rifle.  Garments  of  ever)-  kind  and 
design  grace  the  walls,  with  the  foot- 
wear of  various  periods  to  match. 

.-\t  some  time  or  another  they  have 
been  used  in  the  production  of  mo- 
tion-picture plays.  Once  used,  they  are 
stored  away  in  the  Old  Curiosity  Shop, 


to  await  the  coming  of  another  period 
when  they  may  be  needed  to  add  proper 
atmosphere  to  some  Selig  spectacular 
special. 

A  visit  to  the  Old  Curiosity  Shop  is 
well  worth  while,  and  then  one  just 
naturally  gravitates  to  the  great  in- 
closure  at  the  rear  of  the  studio  build- 
ings, where  many  expensive  exterior 
sets  are  stored.  Here  complete  village 
streets  meet  the  eye.,  village  streets 
complete  to  the  mail  box  hanging  on 
the  lamp-post.  There  a  general  store, 
grocery,  cottages,  and  miniature  factory 
buildino's,  which  liave  been  utilized  in 


the  past  in  motion-picture  production. 
Later,  they  were  stored  away  for  j)roI)- 
able  tise  in  the  future. 

The  property  rooms  of  the  theaters 
were  accounted  interesting  places  to 
visit  until  the  motion-picture  studios 
came  into  being.'  Then  were  the  theat- 
rical property  departments  discounted. 
Properties  and  sets  used  in  the  film 
coiTiedies  and  dramas  are  mostlj"  genu- 
ine, the  make-believe  is  relegated  to  the 
rear  for  the  real  thing.  W  hen  a  house 
is  needed,  one  is  either  erected  or  a 
suitable  dwelling  is  photographed.  Real 


streets  take  the  place  of  painted  can- 
vas, real  forests  are  used  instead  of 
landscapes  in  oil.  ^Motion  pictures,  in 
fact,  do  not  place  in  the  theater  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  original,  as  is  done  on 
the  legitimate  stage,  but  brings  the  whole 
of  the  world  itself,  as  it  were,  before 
its  audiences. 

Pictures  Bring  Together  Celebrities. 

AT  one  time  the  men  at  the  head  of 
the  leading  film-manufacturing 
companies  were  little  known,  and  the 
product  which  they  so  laboriously 
turned  (nit  was  scoffed  at  and  ridiculed 
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by  people  of  culture  and  refinement,  Ijut 
to-daj-  all  this  is  changed. 

The  film  manufacturers  and  many  of 
those  associated  with  them  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  films  are  to-day  celebri- 
ties of  note,  persons  whose  names  one 
sees  in  the  papers  daily,  and  individuals 
to  whom  the  world  of  art  and  letters 
really  looks  up. 

Among  the  actors  and  actresses  ap- 
pearing on  the  screen  are  some  of  our 
most  famous  Thespians,  while  among  the 
men  behind  the  creation  of  the  plays 
themselves  are  numbered  the  many  fore- 
most directors  of  stage  technique  and 
the  brainiest  dramatists  of  the  world. 

As  an  example  of  the  height  to  which 
the  once  humble  pictures  have  risen,  the 
accompanying  photograph  is  a  bit  of 
evidence.  Sir  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  one 
of  the  world's  most  distinguished  dram- 
atists, is  discussing  the  product  of  the 
Famous  Players  Film  Company  with 
Daniel  Frohman,  managing  director  of 
the  above  concern  and  one  of  Broad- 
way's most  noted  personages. 


A  Dress  for  Every  Occasion. 

THE  wardrobe  reciuired  by  an  actor 
or  actress  on  the  stage  is  limited 
to  a  certain  extent.  If  the  artist  is  play- 
ing a  part  in  but  one  production,  the  cos- 
tumes, et  cetera,  are  prepared,  and  that  is 
an  end  to  it  for  the  season.  How  differr 
eut  are  the  wardrobe  requirements  for  an 
actress  in  motion  pictures  ! 

"The  motion-picture  actress  has  a 
wardrobe  that  descends  from  the  sub- 
lime to  the  ridiculous.  By  the  sublime 
we  would  catalogue  the  modish  gowns 
that  are  required  in  motion-picture  so- 
ciety drama,  et  cetera.  Dame  Fashion's 
exactions  are  stern.  Nothing  but  the  most 
up-to-date  gowns  can  be  worn,  for  the 
audience  has  learned  that  the  best  is 
none  too  good,  and  many  women  go  to 
the  motion-picture  theaters  for  fashion 
hints.  Many  an  expensive  gown  is  pur- 
chased to  be  worn  in  just  one  society 
drama  or  comedy  of  the  films,  and  then 
it  is  discarded.  Other  actresses  can  tell 
the  same  story. 

"Not  only  are  modish  dresses  essen- 
tial, but  attire  intended  to  properly  pre- 
sent almost  every  character  under  the 
sun  must  be  in  stock,  and  a  majority  of 
the  film  artists  prefer  to  own  their  out- 
fits. To-day  I  may  enact  the  role  of  a 
society  leader,  and  to-morrow  I  may  be 
cast  for  a  'child  of  the  slums,'  a  Salva- 
tion Army  lass,  an  adventuress,  an  art- 


ist's model,  or  a  cowgirl,  with  hat,  di- 
vided skirt,  boots,  and  spurs. 

"In  the  pictures,  as  on  the  stage,  one 
must  look  the  part,  only  more  so.  Every 
small  detail  of  dress  must  be  correct, 
and  so  it  behooves  the  film  players  to 
possess  large  and  varied  wardrobes,  de- 
scending, as  I  have  said,  from  the  sub- 
lime to  the  ridiculous." 


A  Hint  to  Autoists. 

FRANK  BORZAGE,  the  InceviUe 
juvenile  who  has  been  seen  in  a 
number  of  plays  directed  by  Walter 
Edw^ards  and  released  in  the  Mutual 
program,  has  been  embarrassed  by  the 
obvious  favor  he  encounters  in  the  eyes 
of  the  prize-winning  hens  he  purchased 
several  weeks  ago.  They  follow  him 
to  the  studio  and  trail  him  to  locations 
until  the  matter  has  become  a  joke. 
Recently  this  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  Borzage  hens  cost  Thomas  H.  Ince, 
Richard  Stanton,  and  Leona  Hutton 
each  a  twenty-dollar  gold  piece. 

Borzage,  on  his  way  to  the  studio 
that  expensive  morning,  saw  Miss  Hut- 
ton  and  the  two  men  each  coming 
along  the  road  from  Los  Angeles  in 
their  respective  cars,  and  hurried  across 
the  road  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the 
speeijing  machines.  So  did  the  hens, 
but  malad'roitly.  Three  of  them  were 
killed.  Of  course,  Stanton  and  Miss 
Hutton  and  the  famous  director  of  both 
offered  to  pay  for  the  damage,  and,  of 
course,   Borzage  refused. 

"They're  perfect  fools,"  said  Borzage, 
"and  it's  all  their  own  fault." 

When  the  three  chicken  killers  went 
to  buy  hens  to  give  the  young  actor  theyi 
had  to  pay  $20  apiece  to  replace  the- 
dead  ones  with  egg  layers  equally  ex- 
cellent. 


Sport  and  Science. 

I  OUISE  LESTER,  who  mothers  the 
•'— '  young  actresses  in  the  American- 
Mutual  Company  at  Santa  Barbara  so 
successfully,  understands  the  heart  of  a 
boy  as  well  as  that  of  a  girl.  She  re- 
cently was  walking  down  a  side  street  in 
Santa  Barbara  when  she  came  upon  two 
ten-year-old  boys  engaged  in  a  rough- 
and-tumble  fight  that  already  had  re- 
sulted in  one  black  eye  and  two  bloody 
noses.  Taking  each  boy  by  the  collar, 
she  separated  them  effectually,  but 
gently. 

They  gazed  at  her  with  expectant  pa- 


tience. The  usual  Sunday-school  lec- 
ture was  what  they  both  looked  for. 
One  of  the  boys  was  the  son  of  a  friend 
of  Miss  Lester. 

"Sammy,''  she  said  to  him,  "I  know 
just  how  you  feel.  And  you,  too,"  she 
added,  turning  to  the  other  youngster. 
"But  just  think  how  your  mothers  will 
feel  when  you  come  home  all  dirty.  You 
want  to  learn  how  to  fight  scientifically 
so  you  won't  mar  each  other's  beauty." 

Leading  the  two  by  the  hand,  she 
walked  to  a  near-by  sporting  goods 
store  and  bought  a  set  of  boxing  gloves. 
Five  minutes  later  she  left  the  two  boys, 
once  more  good  friends,  pummeling  each 
other  in  a  corner  lot  with  the  heavily 
padded  mitts. 


His  Cue. 

TEACHER:   "Spell  'cue.'" 
Scholar:  "Q." 
"That's  what  I  said,  'cue.' " 
"Well,  that's  what  I  said.  'Q.'  " 
"Well,  spell  it." 
"Q?" 

"Yes,  'cue.' "  ^ 
"I  said  'Q.'" 

"I  know  it.    I  want  you  to  spell  it." 
".Ain't  1   spellin'  it?    Ye'll  be  askin' 
me  to  spell  '1"  next." 


Poor,  Abused  Man. 

PERHAPS  it  might  be  better  for  Mr. 
Smith  if  he  were  more  observant, 
or,  possibly,  more  something  else.  The 
other  morning,  when  he  started  off  to 
town,  his  wife  gave  him  an  important 
letter  to  post,  and  when  he  returned  in 
the  evening  it  was  in  his  -pocket. 

"Henry,"  inquired  his  wife,  just  as  he 
had  settled  himself  comfortably,  "did 
you  post  that  letter  I  gave  you  this 
morning  ?" 

"You  don't  suppose,  love,  that  I  would 
carry  it  about  with  me,  do  you?"  he  re- 
plied, in  as  smooth  a  tone  as  he  could 
muster. 

"I  don't  suppose  anything  else,"  she 
said  suspiciously.  "Where  did  you  post 
it?" 

"In  the  box  round  the  corner,  love ;  I 
did  it  at  once,  dear,  so  I  would  be  sure 
not  to  forget  it." 

She  jumped  up  suddenly. 

"Henry  Smith,"  she  exclaimed,  "give, 
me  that  letter.  They  moved  that  box 
to  the  far  side  of  the  square  a  month 
ago." 


The  Lost  House 


By  Robert  Keene 

"The  Lost  House"  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  Mutual  Masterpictures  which  are  among 
the  most  popular  photo-plays  now  being  shown.  Each  is  an  entirely  individual  picture 
with  a  plot  of  its  own.    One  Masterpicture  will  be  printed  in  this  magazine  each  week. 

This  story  tells  of  Dosia  Dale,  a  beautiful  young  Kentucky  girl,  played  by  Lillian 
Gish,  aided  by  Ford,  an  American  reporter,  portrayed  by  Wallace  Reid,  struggling  to  save 
herself  from  the  plot  to  take  her  life  in  a  so-called  "sanitarium"  in  London,  that  was  engi- 
neered by  her  uncle  and  trustee,  the  role  played  by  F,  A.  Turner,  and  Dr.  Protheroe, 
who  was  A,  D.  Sears. 

As  produced  by  W.  Christy  Cabanne.  this  four-part'  Majestic  feature  makes  one  of  the 
most  thrilling  pictures  ever  presented — as  the  following  adaptation  from  the  film  will 
suggest. 


EMEMBER— I  shall  have  to  fore- 
•    close  on  the  first  of  the  year !" 


The  hard-faced  and  lean-bodied  cash- 
ier of  the  Dalesburg  Bank  swung  into 
the  saddle,  and,  with'  a  curt  nod,  can- 
tered down  the  broad  driveway. 

Douglas  Ranee  watched  him  go.  He 
stood  on  the  white-columned  veranda  of 
the  colonial  mansion  and  looked  out 
through  the  aromatic  vista  of  magnolia 
trees  in  bloom,  over  the  rolling  lawns  of 
blue  Kentuck}'  grass  that  helped  to  make 
the  estate  one  of  the  show  places  of  the 
South. 

The  estate  was  the  property  which  be- 
longed to  his  niece  and  ward,  Dosia 
Dale — and  which  he  had  squandered. 

The  weak-chinned  man  turned  and 
walked  back  into  the  house  w-ith  short, 
nervous  steps.  He  closed  the  door  of 
his  library  carefully  behind  him.  From 
its  hiding  place  behind  a  certain  volume 
on  the  shelves,  he  brought  forth  a  bot- 
tle from  which  he  shook  two  white 
tablets.  Dissolving  these  in  a  small 
amount  of  water,  he  poured  the  solution 
into  a  hypodermic,  and  pushed  back  his 
sleeve. 

"Uncle !" 

The  girl  stood  on  the  threshold  star- 
ing at  him  with  wide  eyes.  With  an 
uneasj'  laugh,  Ranee  pulled  down  his 
sleeve,  and,  holding  up  the  instrument, 
explained : 

"I — I  was  getting  readj-  to  treat  one 
of  the  horses,  wlio  has  gone  lame.  A 
new  kind  of  reriiedy  has  been  recom- 
mended to  me.  I — T  was  on  my  way  to 
the  stables  to  try  it." 

Dosia  accepted  the  lie  unwittingly. 
The  expression  of  alarm  on  her  face 
gave  way  before  one  of  relief,  which 


swiftly  changed  to  a  look  of  womanly 
solicitude.  J 

"Oh.  which  one  of  the  horses  is  it?" 
she  exclaimed  pitj  ingiy. 

"There,  don't  distress  yourself."  her 
trustee  evaded.  "He'll  be  all  right  again 
as  soon  as  1  have  given  him  an  injec- 
tion of  this.  Run  along,  now.  I  want 
to  T^d  the  instructioiis  on  the  bottle 
again,  and  see  if  I  have  got  the  mixture 
right." 

^^  hen  he  was  alone  once  more.  Ranee 
quickly  thrust  the  needle  into  his  arm. 

A  moment  or  two  later,  he  had  put 
bottle  and  hypodermic  back  in  their 
hiding  place,  and  was  pacing  the  floor, 
with  eyes  imnaturallj'  bright  and  a  hectic 
flusb  on  either  cheek. 

"Grind  will  foreclose  on  the  first  of 
the  year  !'"  he  muttered  to  himself.  "That 
is  when  she  becomes  of  age — the  date  on 
which  I  ^vas  to  turn  her  legacy  over  to 
her.  Then  she.  will  know  it  is  gone;  All 
save  the  property,  that  is.  which,  by  the 
terms  of  her  father's  will,  was  not  to  be 
sold  before  she  was  twenty-one.  except 
with  her  permission  and  signature.  If 
she  shbpld  die  before  fter  twenty-first 
birthday,  that  property,  with  all  the  rest, 
was  to  revert  to  me.  Onh-  a  few  months 
of  grace  left  to  me  now !  Wjhen-she 
knows.  I  must  go  to  jail.    But  if  I  could 

prevent  her  from  knowing,  or  "  he 

broke  off  musingh".  "Yes,  that  would 
seal  her  lips  against  me !"  he  eagerly 
whispered-    'T'll  do  it !" 

Ranee  found  Dosia  in  the  rose  garden. 

'Listen,  darling  girl."  he  said  to  her. 
"For  months  I  have  kept  my  selcret.  But 
now  I  must  speak.  Oh,  Dosia — haven't 
you  guessed  ?  I  love  you.  sweetlieart. 
Won't  you  consent  to  be  my  wife?" 


"Xo — certainly  not !'"  she  exclaimed, 
indignant  at  such  a  suggestion. 

Ranee  bit  his  lips. 

"That  is  final?"  he  asked. 

"It  is,  '  she  said  firmly. 

He  walked  away.  Slowly  his  brow 
clouded  over. 

"Then  she  must  die ! "  he  decided. 
"There  is  no  other  way  out.  That  will 
cover  up  the  fact  of  my  thefts.  The 
world  will  believe  it  was  at  her  order 
that  I  invested  her  money  in  the  specu- 
lations that  were  to  make  me  rich,  but 
have  left  her  poor.  And  the  sole  piece 
of  property  she  has  left — worth  a  small 
fortune  in  itself — why.  that  will  come 
to  me,  too.  Why  didn't  I  think  of  this 
before?  I  will  see  that  she  shall  never 
reach  her  twenty-first  birthday !" 

That  night,  at  dinner.  Ranee  suggested 
a  trip  abroad.  On  thinking  things  over 
during  the  day,  he  had  decided  he  would 
be  running  too  great  a  risk  of  detection 
if  he  attempted  to  do  away  with  her  at 
home,  but  in  some  foreign  land,  where 
they  were  both  unknown,  he  could  find 
some  means  of  getting  rid  of  her  as 
though  by  accident. 

Dosia  delightedly  accepted  the  pro- 
posal, little  dreaming  of  the  danger  into 
which  she  was  running. 

Once  during  the  train  trip  from  Dales- 
burg to  take  the  steamer.  Ranee  had  at- 
tempted to  push  her  under  the  wheels 
as  they  stood  on  a  depot  platform,  and 
one  night,  while  they  were  leaning  to- 
gether at  the  rail  on  a  dark  and  deserted 
portion  of  the  deck  of  the  liner,  he 
pressed  close  to  her  side,  nerving  him- 
self to  commit  the  dastardly  deed  of 
hurling  her  overboard. 

But   Dosia  drew   away   from  him — 
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thinking  lie  was  perhaps  seeking  to  re- 
new his  distasteful  love-making — and 
retired  to  her  cabin. 

A  tall,  smooth-shaven  man,  with  cruel 
lips  and  a  pair  of  cold  eyes,  took  her 
place  at  the  rail  beside  Ranee. 

"Won't  you  join  me  in  my  cabin  lor 
a  cigar?"  the  stranger  asked  softly. 

Ranee  started  guiltily,  and  looked 
around  at  the  man.  Then,  feeling  out  of 
sorts,  and  the  need  of  some  kind  of 
social  diversion  to  take  his  mind  off 
his  troubles,  he  accepted  the  invitation. 

"I  am  Doctor  Protheroe,"  the  man  in- 
troduced himself,  when  they  were  seated 
in  his  stateroom.  "I  will  not  miiice 
words  with  you.  I  am  aware  that  you 
want  to  get  rid  of  that  girl.  Oh— don't 
deny  it !  I  have  watched  you  looking  at 
her  when  you  thought  nobody  saw  you, 
and  the  expression  of  hate  and  greed  in 
your  eyes  has  told  me  the  story  plainly 
enough.  She  has  money,  I  suppose? 
;\Ioney  which  you  will  come  into  by  her 
death?    Tell  me  about  it." 

Ranee  felt  instinctively  that  he  could 
trust  the  man — as  one  of  his  own  sort. 

He  laid  bare  the  whole  history  of  his 
speculations,  his  vain  attempt  to  silence 
Dosia,  when  she  should  find  out  about 
it,  by  luarrying  her  beforehand,  and  the 
decision  he  had  finally  reached  to  kill 
her — he  told  everything. 

"I  will  take  the  job  off  your  hands." 
said  Protheroe  coolly,  when  he  had  fin- 
ished. "That  is,  if  you  will  agree  to 
give  me  half  ol  the  property  you  speak 
of.  You  are  an  amateur,  it  seems  to 
me.  While  1 — well,  perhaps  I  have  had 
some  experience  in  getting  rid  of  peojile 
Liefore  now.  Listen  :  ^^'heIl  you  reach 
London,  bring  her  to  my  private  sani- 
tarium. Here  is  the  address.  We  will 
keep  her  a  prisoner  there  until  she  has 
taken  enough  drugs  in  her  food  to 
slowly  kill  her.  as  though  from  natural 
causes.  You  need  not  fear  that  she  will 
ever  escape,  once  we  get  her  in  the 
house.  Every  room  in  it  has  strong  bars 
in  front  of  the  windows  " 

"Rut  the  passers-by,  the  police?"  broke 
in  Ranee  eagerly.  "Can't  they  see  the 
bars  from  the  street?" 

"Certainly  they  can ;  but  thej'  think 
nothing  of  tliat.  There  are  private  asy- 
lums for  the  insane  on  both  sides  of 
the  street.  My  sanitarium  sometimes 
lodges  violent  patients — hence  the  pro- 
tection before  all  its  windows.  You  may 
begin  to  see,  perhaps,  that  it  is  a  for- 
tunate thing  you  have  met  me  " 

"Indeed  I  do!"  heartily  agreed  Ranee 


"It's  a  bargain!  Til  bring  her  to  you, 
and  when — and  when  it's  over,  you'll 
get  your  half  of  what  will  then  be 
mine.'" 

After  dinner  at  the  hotel,  on  tlieir 
first  night  in  London,  Dosia  went  to  her 
room,  which  adjoined  Ranee's,  complain- 
ing of  having  a  headache. 

Ranee   rubbed  his  hands — it  was  all 


By  the  aid  of  the  militia  who  tired 
h'om  every  angle,  the  attack  on  the 
house  was  finally  successful. 


coming  out  as  he  had  planned  ;  the  drug 
which  he  had  dropped  in  her  glass  of 
water  at  the  table  was  beginning  to 
work 

An  hour  later,  he  summoned  a  cab 
and  settled  their  bill  at  the  fashionable 
hostelry.  When  he  had  seen  his  bags 
and  Dosia's  trunk  placed  on  top  of  the 
hansom,  he  went  up  to  her  room  and 


brought  her  down,  wrapped  in  a  steamer 
rug  and  unconscious,  explaining  to  the 
hotel  people  that  she  w^as  very  ill,  and 
that  he  intended  taking  her  to  a  sani- 
tarium. 

Then,  bundling  her  into  the  cab.  he 
gave  the  driver  the  address  from  the 
card  on  whicli  Protheroe  had  written  it 
down,  and  they-  rolled  away  into  the 
night. 

When  Dosia  awoke,  it  w^as  the  middle 
of  tile  next  forenoon.  She  looked  about 
her  in  a  daze.  The  room,  with  its  one 
window  heavily  barred,  was  uncarpeted, 
the  fireplace  was  cold,  and  there  was 
onlj'  a  plain  wooden  table  and  a  chair 
by-  way  of  furniture. 

To  complete  her  plight  as  a  prisoner, 
her  clothes  were  gone.  She  was  dressed 
in  a  long,  loose  wrapper,  of  hideous  de- 
sign, which  she  had  never  seen  before. 

Mer  eye  fell  on  a  note  which  Ranee 
had  left  for  her  on  the  table. 

"You  might  have  saved  yourself  by 
marrying  me,"  was  what  he  had  writ- 
ten ;  "but  now  it  is  too  late — you  will 
stay  where  you  are  until  you  are  dead. 
T  shall  think  of  you  often,  while  I  am 
spending  the  rest  of  your  inheritance!"' 

She  realized  all  her  trustee's  perfidy 
at  last.  But  now,  after  helping  himself 
to  her  money,  he  meant  to  take  her  life 
— he  had  said  so  himself!  She  ran  to 
the  door,  w-hich  was  securely  locked,  and 
beat  against  its  panels  with  her  fists. 
Xobody  came  in  answer  to  the  racket. 
The  house  seemed  deserted. 

Turning  to  look  up  at  the  barred  win- 
dow. Dosia's  glance  again  fell  on  the  let- 
ter on  the  table. 

She  caught  it  up,  and  found  that  one 
half  of  the  sheet  of  note  paper  was 
blank.  With  a  scrap  of  coal  from  the 
grate,  she  hastilj-  scrawled  a  message. 

She  wrote  her  name,  and  the  fact  that 
she  was  an  American  girl,  from  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  who  was  being  held 
a  captive  against  her  will,  and  in  deadly 
peril. 

Then  she  stood  on  the  table  and 
dropped  the  folded  paper,  through  the 
bars  of  the  window,  out  into  the  street. 

It  was  a  beggar  who  picked  the  note 
up. 

He  brought  it  to  the  precinct  station 
house.  But  the  police,  when  they  learned 
the  name  of  the  street  in  which  he  had 
found  the  thing,  laughed  at  it  as  the 
work  of  some  one  of  the  lunatics  who 
were  kept  in  the  asylums  there. 

"Let  me  see  ,  the  thing,"  requested 
Ford,  a  young  .American  newspaper  re- 
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porter,  who  was  visiting  tiic  station 
house  to  find  out  how  the  police  de- 
partment of  London  did  its  work  in 
,  comparison  with  the  New  York  force. 
!  "This  looks  interesting."  lie  declared, 
when  he  had  read  the  message.  "Let  me 
run  down  the  case,  will  you?  It  may 
be  genuine,  for  all  anybody  know  s." 

The  assembled  "'bobbies"  laughed  ^  at 
him  this  time. 

But  from  the  beggar,  Ford  learned 
the  name  of  the  street  where  he  had 
picked  up  the  note,  and  how  to  get 
there.  And,  live  minutes  later,  he  was 
standing  on  its  corner. 

He  started  slowlj-  down  one  side  of 
the  street.  He  couldn't  go  up  to  all  the 
houses  and  ring  the  doorbells,  to  inquire 
if  such  a  note  had  been  thrown  from 
any  of  its  windows.  For,  if  the  thing 
really  was  serious,  that  would  let  the 
unknown  girl's  captors  know-  that  there 
was  an  attempt  being  made  to  rescue 
her. 

If  only  there  was  some  way  he  could 
find  out  which  house  the  thing  had  come 
from ! 

At  the  farther  corner  Ford  stopped. 
In  the  distance  he  heard  the  strains  of 
a  hurdy-gurdy.  The  tune  it  was  play- 
ing was  "My  Old  Kentucky  Home."  And 
then  he  remembered  all  at  once  that 
the  message  had  contained  the  statement 
that  the  writer  was  a  girl  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

l-ord  hastened  to  the  Italian  who  was 
playing  the  hurdy-gurdj-  two  blocks 
away,  and  led  him  into  a  near-bj'  "ptib." 

"I'll  give  you  a  five-pound  note  for 
the  use  of  that  music  box  of  yours."  he 
olTered,  "and  for  your  hat,  coat,  and 
that  bandanna  handkerchief  you're  wear- 
ing around  your  neck.  I  only  w-ant  the 
things  for  a  half  hour.    Is  it  a  go?" 

The  bargain  was  immediately  struck. 

Five  minutes  later,  Ford  was  back  in 
the  same  street  in  the  disguise  of  an 
organ  grinder,  pumping  out  the  strains 
:  "My  Old  Kentucky  Home." 

Slowh-  he  pushed  the  hurdy-gurdy 
along  the  street  as  he  played,  looking 
up  anxiously  at  the  windows  of  all  the 
houses  as  though  he  hoped  to  see  a 
coin  thrown  from  one  of  them. 

And  suddenly  Ford's  heart  bounded. 
From  the  barred  upper  window  of  the 
house  in  front  of  which  he  stood  he  saw 
a  girl's  glove  pushed  out  over  the  sill. 

It  dropped  at  his  feet.  Sw'iftly  he 
picked  the  thing  up  and  stutted  it  in  his 
pocket.  Still  playing  the  hurdy-gurdy, 
he  moved  on  to  the  corner  and  round  it. 


Then,  returning  the  borrowed  street 
piano  and  clothes  to  the  Italian,  who  was 
waiting  for  him  in  the  "pub,"  he  has- 
tened to  the  lodgings  he  shared  with 
an  English  chum  of  his. 

"That  girl  I'i-  in  trouble."  Ford  an- 
nounced to  the  latter,  "and  I'm  going 
to  get  her  out  of  it.  Do  you  happen  to 
know  anything,  by  the  way.  about  that 
particular  house?" 

"I  should  say  I  do !''  answered  his 
friend.  "The  police  have  had  it  under 
watch  for  a  long  time.  A  good  many 
patients  have  died  there — too  many,  in 
fact,  to  look  as  if  the  place  was  quite  on 


the  level.  I  warn  you.  you'd  better  not 
step  foot  inside  it.    Your  life  might  not 

be  w-orth  a  farthing  " 

"I'm  going,  just  the  same !''  declared 
Ford.  "But  I'll  tell  you  what  you  do : 
If  I'm  not  back  here  by  noon  to-mor- 
row, you  bring  the  police  and  make  them 
batter  down  the  door.  Don't  let  them 
stand  on  any  ceremony  about  it — just 
break  right  in,  for  if  I'm  not  out,  you 
can  depend  on  it  the  place  needs  to  be 
raided !  ' 

An  hour  later,  a  four-wheeled  cab 
rolled  up  before  the  house  in  question. 
A  3-oung  man  alighted  from  it  and 
walked  feebly  up  the  steps. 


In  answer  to  his  ring,  he  was  ushered 
in  by  Doctor  Protheroe. 

"I  am  a  naval  officer,  doctor,"  the  pa- 
tient weakly  explained.  "I'm  over- 
worked, I  guess.  I  don't  know  what  else 
can  be  the  matter  with  me,  for  I  can't 
sleep,  eat,  or  get  any  enjoyment  out  of 
life  any  more.  Don't  you  think  you  can 
fix  me  up?" 

"\A  hy,  certainl\- !"  Doctor  Protheroe 
heartily  assured  him.  "You'll  stay  right 
here  until  you're  cured.  Come.  I'll  shov.- 
you  to  your  room." 

It  turned  out  to  be  one  on  the  sec- 
ond floor.    \\"hen  he  was  alone,  Ford — 


for  so  the  overworked  naval  officer  w-as 
— crossed  to  the  door  and  tried  it.  He 
found  that  he  had  been  locked  in. 

At  once  the  key  grated  in  the  lock. 
Doctor  Protheroe  stepped  back  into  the 
room,  and  stood  regarding  him  suspi- 
cously. 

"Why  did  you  lock  the  door?"  Ford 
demanded. 

"Oh.  that  was  for  your  own  protec- 
tion,' explained  Protheroe.  assuming  a 
disarming  manner.  "Some  of  our  pa- 
tients are  inclined  to  be  violent  at  times. 
To  insure  the  safetj'  of  others,  we  al- 
ways keep  their  doors  locked." 


With  a  leap  into  the  fire  nei  Dosia  was  freed  from  the  burning  building,  which 
had  nearly  caused  her  death  twice  that  day. 


-)0 


PICTUR  Ii-PLA  V   W"    lavL  Y 


At  that  moment,  a  woman's  wild 
scream  rang  through  the  house. 

Doctor  Protheroe  turned  and  ran  out 
of  the  room,  with  his  brows  drawn  to- 
gether in  a  menacing  frown. 

Instantly  Ford  picked  up  the  bunch 
of  keys  which  the  man  had  carelessly 
laid  down  on  the  table,  and  crept  out 
into  the  hall  on  tiptoe.  He  looked  over 
the  banister  rail,  and  saw  Protheroe 
hastily  descending  the  stairs.  No  less 
rapidly,  P^ord  sped  up  them  to  the_  floor 
above. 

Pie  hesitated  before  a  row  of  cl(jscd 
doors.  Then  his  lips  puckered,  and  he 
began  to  whistle  softly  the  first  bars  of 
"My  Old  Kentucky  Home." 

jli^jseries  of  quick  raps  led  him  to  the 
tlitt^S  door  away  on  the  left.  Fumlilino- 
ov&T  the  keys  in  his  hands,  to  find  the 
r\§$'t  one,  at  last  Ford  opened  tli^ttoor 
and  stepped  swiftly  into  the  roor#!  As 
Pie  did  so,  he  closed  the  door  silently 
behind  him  and  locked  it.  Then  he 
turned  to  look  at  Dosia  Dale. 

She  flushed  with  embarrassment  fur 
the  unkempt  wrapper  in  which  circum- 
stances compelled  her  lo  face  him. 

She  looked  good  enough  to  Ford  !  He 
thought  he  had  never  before  seen  a 
more  beautiful  person.  As  he  gazed 
into  her  wide,  dark  eyes,  he  became 
more  determined  than  ever  to  rescue  her. 
If  he  could  succeed  in  getting  her  out 
of  the  place,  perhaps  some  day — oh, 
months  afterward,  it  would  have  to  be 
— he  might  lie  lucky  enough  to  win  lier 
love. 

"Oh,  you  have  come  at  last  !"  she 
broke  the  brief  pause. 

"Now,  it's  going  to  be  all  right !" 
Ford  hastened  to  reassure  lu-r.  "I'll  get 
you  out,  don't  you  worry."  He  no- 
ticed the  untouched  food  on  the  table  i  i 
the  bare  room,  and  nodded.  "Good  girl ! 
It's  probably  poisoned." 

There  was  a  peremptory  knock  at  the 
door. 

"Sh-h  !"  P'ord  warned,  with  his  finger 
to  his  lips.  "The  worthy  doctor,  I  pre- 
sume, has  come  back,  to  find  both  his 
'keys  and  myself  gone  from  the  room  be- 
low, and  he  has  tumbled  to  the  fact  that 
I  resorted  to  a  ruse  to  get  in  here." 

"Open  this  door  !"  came  the  command 
from  the  hallway  outside. 

Ford  called  back  firmly : 

"If  I  do  so,  it  will  be  to  take  this 
young  lady  out  of  the  house  in  safety 

He  broke  off,  and  snatched  Dosia 
down  to  the  floor  beside  liim. 


Not  a  moment  too  soon.  Two  bul- 
lets crashed  through  the  panels  of  the 
door  over  their  heads. 

As  though  the  reports  had  been  a  sig- 
nal, a  fusillade  of  revoher  shots  rang 
out  in  the  street  below. 

"It's  the  police!"  cried  P"ord,  in  wild 
elation.  "They've  decided  to  break  into 
the  place  ahead  of  time — thank  Heaven 
for  that !" 

Three  more  bullets  smashed  through 
the  door  before  them. 

"He's  desperate  enough  to  try  to  kill 
us  both  !''  Ford  grated  through  his 
locked  teeth.  "But  he's  wrong,  if  he 
thinks  this  door  can't  be  fired  through 
from  both  sides." 

He  drew  a  revolver  from  his  pocket 
and  returned  the  fire  from  the  inside 
of  the  panels.  The  house  rang  with  the 
crash  of  shots  by  this  time.  It  was 
Dosia's  trustee,  Douglas  Ranee,  who 
was  firing  at  Ford  and  the  girl  through 
the  door.  While  Doctor  Protheroe,  from 
the  head  of  the  first  flight  of  stairs, 
was  coolly  holding  the  police  at  bay. 

"They  can  hold  the  house  against  a 
hundred  of  us  !''  the  captain  of  the  po- 
lice  shouted.  "Send  for  the  militia! 
We'll  surround  the  block  and  take  them 
by  a  siege,  if  necessary!" 

But,  as  it  turned  out  in  the  end,  that 
was  not  necessary.  -An  llour  after  the 
militia  had  arrived,  the  house  was  in 
flames  from  the  bombardment  of  the 
soldiers'  rifles.  The  heat  had  softened 
the  bars  in  front  of  the  window,  and 
Ford,  scorched  hy  the  fire,  thrust  them 
apart  and  pulled  Dosia,  who  was  also 
suffering  from  burns,  out  on  the  coping. 

She  jumped  to  safety  into  the  fire 
net  that  was  held  below.  .-j' 

Then  Ford  followed  her.  ' 

Even  as  he  landed  in  the  net,  the 
walls  of  the  building  trembled  from  roof 
to  foundation.  For  an  instant  the  fig- 
ures of  Douglas  Ranee  and  Doctor 
Protheroe  were  seen  against  the  back- 
ground of  flame  in  the  room.  And  then 
the  house  fell,  taking  them  with  it  to 
their  merited  doom  in  its  wreckage. 

Ford  turned  to  Dosia.  As  she  held 
out  both  hands  to  him,  he  thought — he 
was  not  sure — but  he  thought  he  might 
not  have  to  wait  so  many  months,  after 
all,  before  receiving  the  reward  of  his 
valor  at  her  hands. 


A  motion-picture  compan}-  filmed 
scenes  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
Took  a  time  exposure,  as  it  were. 


Only  an  Apple. 

A LITTLE  green  apple  hung  up  in  a 
tree. 

Calling:     "Johnnie,    come,  Johnnie, 
come,  Johnnie  !  ' 
And  it  w;is  as  modest  as  modest  could 
be, 

Saying  :      "Johnnie,     come,  Johnnie, 
come,  Johnnie  !" 
And   Johnnie,    he   came   in    his  sweet, 
childish  way, 
-\nd   ate  up   that   fruit   as   his  own 
lawful  pre}', 
And  the  angels  in  heaven  are  singing 
to-day  : 

"Here's     Johnnie,     here's  Johnnie, 
here's  Johnnie !" 


It  Wouldn't  Hurt. 

pATHER  (to  his  seven-year-old  son 
*  beside  him  on  the  dogcart,  and  cut- 
ling  the  whip  sharply  through  the  air)  ; 
"See,  Harry,  how  I  make  the  horse  go 
faster  without  striking  him  at  all." 

Harry  (in  an  eager  tone  of  happy  dis- 
covery) :  "Papa,  win'  don't  you  spank 
us  boys  in  that  way?" 


She  Didn'f  Break  It. 
IIUSBAND;    "Martha,  where  is  that 

^  five-dollar  gold  piece  we  laid  by? 
1  hope  you  didn't  break  it." 

^^'ife:  "No,  dear.  I  promised  not  to. 
I  .spent  it  for  one  of  those  all-season 
ticket  books  to  tlic  movie  shows." 

Then  huhljy  went  out  and  broke  his 
pledge. 


It  was  a  bitter  cold  day  as  Edison 
Director  James  W.  Castle  and  his  play- 
ers motored  into  Larchmont,  New  York, 
in  search  of  a  certain  kind  of  suburban 
home.  The}'  journeyed  from  house 
to  house,  getting  out  of  the  machine, 
walking  around  the  house  to  examine  it, 
only  to  find  that  many  were  closed  for 
the  winter — beyond  use.  Bundled  to  the 
ears,  and  their  eyes  nearly  covered, 
their  suspicious  actions  around  unten- 
anted houses,  was  too  much  for  the 
lonelj''  guardian  of  the  peace,  so  he 
pounced  upon  them  as  prowling  "gun- 
men" from  New  York,  and  rode  them 
off  to  the  village  "cooler,"  much  like 
Caesar  dragging  war  victims  at  his 
chariot  end.  It  took  a  lot  of  explanation 
to  prove  that  the  roughly  dressed  actors, 
"painters"  in  "Their  Happy  Little 
Plome,"  were  not  daylight  burglars  in 
disguise. 


Satan  McAllister's  Heir 

DOMINO 
By  Joseph  N.  Carlton 

This  story,  taken  from  the  play  by  the  Domino  Players,  is  based  upon  the  claim  that 
there  is  some  good,  and  often  a  great  deal,  in  the  worst  of  men.  Satan  McAllister  earned 
his  name,  and  deser^'ed  it,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  most  people,  but  see  what  happened 
when  the  good  in  him  showed  itself.    The  cast  in  the  play  was: 

Satan  McAllister  Walter  Edwards 

Boh  Ellis  Thomas  Chatterton 

Mrs.  Ellis    Margaret  Thompson 

Doll\'  Ellis  Thelma  Salter 


THE  name  of  Satan  hail  been  affixed 
to  that  of  McAllister  as  though  he 
iiad  been  bom  with  it.  And  he  was  as 
much  feared  by  the  people  of  Coyote 
Count\-  as  that  individual  himself. 

His  crueltj-,  his  selfishness,  and  bis 
overbearing  ways,  always  backed  bj"  the 
quick  and  unwarned  pull  of  a  trigger,  ii 
•.necessary,  had  gained  the  name  for  him. 

And.  besides  being  the  most  feared 
man  of  the  vicinity,  he  was  also  one  of 
:he  most  powerful,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  land  in  that 
county  belonged  to  him.  Great  stretches 
:  f  grazing  ground  were  known  to  he- 
long  to  Satan  McAllister,  and  no  one 
dared  settle  near  them  for  fear  of  arous- 
i:ig  his  enrair\-.  That  is,-  no  one^^red  to 
before  Bob  Ellis.  .  = 

When  Ellis  took  up.  a  claim  on  the 
outskirts  of  McAllister^  ranch,  and  set- 
tled there  with  his  wife  and  little  daugh- 
ter, the  landowner  was  wroth.  He 
wanted  no  "squatters"  near  his  land,  he 
said.  A  week  later,  he  visited  Ellis  and 
threatened  him  with  dire  ftings  if  he 
did  not  vacate  forthwith.  Ellis,  being  no 
coward,  flatly  declined  the  invitation. 

"This  land  is  mine,"  he  said  terseh'. 
"When  I  go,  it  will  be  of  my  own  choos- 
ing, not  of  yours." 

The  two  stood  eye  to  ej-e  for  a  full 
minute.  Then  McAllister,  with  an  omi- 
nous curse,  strode  out  of  the  house. 

In  front,  little  Dolly,  the  five-year-old 
daughter  of  the  Ellises,  was  playing 
with .  her  pet  puppy.  Rags,  a  chubby, 
fluffy  bundle  of^^nine  liveliness..  Mc- 
Allister nearly  trod  on  the  little  animal, 
as  he  stepped  toward  his  waiting  horse, 
and,  with  an  oath,  he  kicked  it  savagely 
out  of  his  wa}^  The  next  instant  he 
gave  vent  to  an  exclamation  of  pain  and 


surprise,  for  a  swiftly  thrown  stone  had 
struck  him  full  iu  the  eye.  His  assail- 
ant, Dolly,  her  little  form  trembling  with 
anger  at  the  treatment  of  her  pet,  burst 
intb  a  storm  of  childish  invective,  min- 
gled with  tears. 

"Old — uglj- — devil !"  she  sobbed.  -  ca- 
ressing the  still  yelping  puppy;  "\  hate 
you — ^hate  A-ou-r-hate  you !" 

For  once  in  his  life,  Satan  McAllister 
was  astonished.     The  child's  absolute 
fearlessness  somehow  appealed  to  his 
calloused  heart.    Her-  vengeful  words 
rang  in   his   ears   as   he   rode:;  away. , 
Strange  to  sav, .  too.  the  chiles  aagfSaf 
-caused  him  to  relax  m  his  determmafiSff^ 
to  drive  Ellis  from  his  claim,  though 
the  two  men  remained  bitter  foes,  f  Yef 
it  did  not  prevent  him   from  ^feifig 
Dolly,  who,  nevertheless,  refused  #1  his 
overtures  of  friendship,  from  fi^S  to 
time,  during  the  ensuing  weeks. 

That  summer  the-most  severe  drought 
in  years  came  to  Coj-ote  County.  Ellis' 
cattle  wandered  afar,  and  with  his  wife 
he  sought  for  them.  When  they  re- 
turned to  the  house  it  was  to  i&nd  that 
Dolly  and  Rags  had  disappeared-  That 
night  McAllister  joined  the  searching 
part}',  which  was  combing  the  wilder- 
ness for  a  trace  of  the  lost  child.  But 
when  they  returned,  exhausted  and  dis- 
heartened, to  renew  their  search  on  the 
morrow,  Satan  kept  on. 

"She  cussed  me  once,"  he  said  simply. 
"I  want  to  get  the  little  un  to  take  it 
back." 

At  dawn  he  found  her,  asleep  with  her 
pet,  in  a  deep  arro\-o.  And  as  Rags 
seemed  inclined  to  forgive  his  past  in- 
jur\-.  in  his  joy  at  seeing  a  human  face, 
little  Dolly  did  likewise.  Satan  and  the 
child  adjusted  ail  their  difxerences,  the 


former,  at  her  bequest  even  kissing  ihe 
somewhat  grimy  puppj^  as  evidence  of 
good  faith,  before  starting  back  to  the 
settlement. 

But  they  had  not  gone  far  when  a 
series  of  whiplike  reports  from  a  patcli 
of  chaparral  caused  Satan  ^McAllister  to 
put  spurs  to  his  horse.  An  instant  later 
a  band  of  half-drunken  braves,  who  had 
jumped  the  reservation  near  by,  and  had 
alreadjr  made  several  raids  on  isolated 
settlers,  dashed  out  of  the  brush  and  gal- 
loped after  him.  Soon  McAllister  saw 
that  there  was  but  one  chance  for  them. 
While  he  stood  off  the  redskins,  his 
horse,  carrxnng  Dolly  and  her  dog,  might 
get  back  to  the  settlement  to  bring  aid. 
At  least,  Dolly  would  be  saved.  Dash- 
ing into  a  ravine,  he  dismounted  and 
hurriedly  lashed  the  child  and  her^pet  to 
his  saddle^  A^  he  did  so,  Dolly"  kissed 
him.  ThCr  hext -jnoment  the  horse  was 
thundering  down  the  ravine  toward  the 
settlement  and  help,  while  Satan  Mc- 
Allister, clearing  a  suspicious  mist  from 
his  eyes,  turned  at  bay. 

His  riSe  spoke  once — ^twice.  and  each 
time  one  of  the  oncoming,  yelping  braves 
crumpled  up  and  tumbled  limply  into  the 
dust.  Their  fate  taught  their  compan- 
ions caution,  however,  and  afterward  it 
was  only  now  and  then  that  the  -rancher 
got  a  glimpse  of  head  or  arm  for  a  tar- 
get. Twice  one  of  the  redskins'  bullets 
found  its  mark,  and,  though  ;Mc.A.llis- 
ter  seldom  missed,  soon  his  ammunition 
was  nearly  gone.  The  wounded  man 
grinned  cynically,  as  he  thought  of  what 
was  coming,  and  waited  for  the  rush. 

Frontiersmen  still  tell  of  that  fight. 
How  ^NIcAlUster,  when  his  ammunition 
gave  out,  took  refuge  in  a  cave  and 
there   lousht   and  killed   the  Indians' 
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Somelinw  the  child's  absolute  fearlessness  melted  his  calloused  heart. 


The  automobile  "breaks"  down  and  the 
first  aeroplane  is  "wrecked."  Metcalfe 
and  ^liss  Keane  jump  into  a  racing 
hydroplane,  and  Greene  gets  into  an- 
other one.  and  the  running  fight  is  con- 
tinued at  a  high  rate  of  speed  until 
Greene,  who  is  one  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can spies,  is  killed. 


John  Charles,  wlio  has  been  enacting 
leading  roles  in  the  Chicago  studio  of 
the  Selig  Polyscope  Company,  is  a  ver- 
satile actor.  He  has  supported  Louis 
Mann,  Helen  Ware,  and  other  leading 
actors  and  actresses  in  many  Broadway 
successes. 


(  hie  I  lain  in  a  hand-to-hand  grapple. 
The  two  lay  together,  when  the  aid,  that 
Dolly  had  hrought,  reached  the  scene. 
But  the  Indian  had  died  first,  that  was 
evident.  For  McAllister,  with  his  last 
strength,  had  scratched  on  the  cave  wall : 
"To  Dolly  Ellis,  my  only  friend,  I 
leave  all  I  have.        S.  Mc.Vllistek." 


Sea  and  Air  Thrills. 

A  KUXNING  fight  along  the  coast  of 
I'lorida  between  the  occupants  of 
;in  automobile  and  an  aeroplane,  and  a 
continuation  of  the  hattle  on  racing  hy- 
droplanes furnishes  the  climax  in  "The 
Cipher  Key,"  a  Luhin  three-reeler,  writ- 


ten .ind  jiroduced  by  George  \\ .  Ter- 
williger,  which  is  to  be  released  on  the 
regular  Lubin  program  April  7th. 
The  play  centers  about  the  mad  hunt  of 
a  number  of  South  Americans  for  the 
cipher  key  to  contracts  for  battleships 
carried  by  the  representative  of  an 
American  shipbuilding  company. 

In  the  big  fight  scene  Earl  Metcalfe 
and  Mary  Keane  drove  in  a  fast  au- 
tomobile over  miles  of  Florida  roads 
while  over  them  in  an  aeroplane  raced 
Herbert  Fortier  and  Kempton  Greene. 
A  second  aeroplane  with  a  Lubin  pho- 
tographer swept  around  the  Lubin  play- 
ers, and  the  camera  recorded  some 
strikingly  thrilling  and  luiusual  pictures. 


A  Fortune  for  Animal  Actors 


A  Special  Article  From  the  Selig  Jungle-Zoo 

Something  new  and  unique  for  the  production  of  motion  pictures  has  been  inaugurated 
by  the  Selig  Polyscope  Company.  It  consists  of  the  maintenance  of  a  large  zoo  containing 
nearly  every  kind  of  animal,  both  trained  and  wild.  These  will  be  used  in  making  realistic 
pictures  with  settings  in  countries  inhabited  by  the  beasts. 

In  order  to  secure  the  animals  and  to  build  the  Jungle-Zoo,  as  it  is  called,  a  vast 
amount  of  money  was  spent  by  the  company,  and  the  expense  continues  as  a  great  deal  is 
required  to  keep  them.  The  article  below  is  interesting  and  authentic  as  it  was  written 
for  this  magazine  by  the  Selig  Company. 


AT  Eastlake,  a  suburb  of  Los  Angeles, 
California,  the  Selig  Jungle-Zoo 
will  shoitly  be  formally  opened.  Los 
Angeles  will  declare  a  holiday  to  cele- 
brate the  opening  of  a  veritable  won- 
derland, which  houses  the  largest  pri- 
vately owned  collection  of  wild  animals 
in  this  or  any  other  country. 

W  illiam  X.  Selig  was  the  first  manu- 
facturer of  motion  pictures  to  film  sto- 
ries in  which  wild  animals  performed. 
He  was  also  the  first  to  institute  a  mo- 
tion-picture studio  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
where  many  others  are  now  located.  He 
believed,  and  rightly  so.  that  the  per- 
formances of  wild  animals  in  motion 
pictures,  if  correct  as  to  detail  and  ac- 
tion, were  of  high  educational  value. 

A  prominent  educator,  after  a  visit  to 
the  Selig  Jungle-Zoo,  recently  stated : 
"Every  public  _school  in  this  country 
owes  Mr.  Selig  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his 
Jungle-Zoo  productions.  They  are  clean, 
correct  in  all  details,  and  highly  educa- 
tional. I  know  that  they  interest  the 
juveniles  in  wild  animals,  their  habitats, 
and  in  the  countries  from  which  they 
come.  The  wild-animal  pictures  cause 
:idded  interest  in  natural-historj'  studies 
and  geograph}-,  and  incite  the  small 
boy  to  more  enthusiasm  in  his  school 
studies.' 

^Ir.  Selig  has  long  planned  for  a  beau- 
tiful park,  artistically  inclosed,  to  house 
his  very  large  collection  of  birds,  beasts, 
and  reptiles.  He  is  intenseh'  interested 
in  his  collection,  knows  many  of  the 
animals  by  name,  and  has  a  story  to  tell 
about  each  one.  He  considers  the  w  ild- 
animal  collection  and  the  artistic  envi- 
ronment of  the~Selig  Jungle-Zoo  as 
things  contributing  to  his  own  artistic 
enjoyment,  and  takes  pleasure  in  know- 
ing that  he  is  giving  pleasure  to  others 
and  presenting  the   Golden  State  with 


a  magnificent  institution  of  which  that 
commonwealth  can  well  be  proud. 

The  new  Jungle-Zoological  garden  has 
been  built,  to  the  last  corner,  in  mis- 
sion style.  The  most  eminent  architects 
have  planned,  sculptors  have  schemed, 
and  the  most  famous  landscape  garden- 
ers have  contributed  to  ^Nlr.  Selig's 
heart's  desire — the  most  unusual,  and 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  motion-pic- 
ture studios  in  the  world;  and.  from  a 


public  standpoint,  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  striking  visiting  places  in 
the  United  States. 

The  tract  selected  for  this  remark- 
able pleasure  ground  consists  of  about 
twenty-two  acres.  In  the  rear,  ample 
land  remains  for  the  great  stages  and 
out-of-door  locations  for  the  companies 
producing  pictures. 

Leading  to  the  Selig  Jiingle-Zoo  will 
be  a  lieautiful  boulevard,  erected  by  the 
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"Tei'rms"  of  the  Zoo. 


■city  of  Los  Angeles,  and  wliicli  will  l)s 
•called  the  Selig  Boulevard,  in  honor  of 
the  originator  of  the  great  park.  The 
art  gates  leading  into  the  park  v.  cre  dec- 
orated by  Sculptor  Carlo  Ronia:iclli.  of 
Florence,  Italy. 

The  massive  cages  in  which  \\ild  ani- 
mals are  quartered  are  built  of  con- 
crete, reenforced.  Pillared  pergola  ef- 
fects, rare  shrubbery,  and  gayly  colored 
cockatoos  as  inhabitants,  form  an  effec- 
tive background. 

Stretching  along  the  eastern  side  of 
the  extensive  scenic  grounds  are  the 
homes  and  feeding  grounds  for  fifteen 
camels,  numerous  water  buffalo,  a  black 
yak,  a  herd  of  sacred  cows,  five  zebras, 
black  deer,  goats,  burros,  giraffe,  and 
numerous  other  animals.  The  elephant 
herd  will  also  be  near  at  hand.  Among 
them  will  be  the  wise  old  elephant  of 
Selig  film  fame ;  "Anna  May,"  the  tiny 
performing  beast,  and  "Kathlyn.'' 

The  promenades  are  especially  strik- 
ing, for  they  line  the  banks  of  art  lakes, 
which  are  laid  in  winding  fashion  from 
the  ancient  totem  pole  across  the 
grounds  to  the  corrals. 

The  stables,  also  of  expensi^■e  con- 


struction, house  troupes  of  performing- 
ponies  and  valuable  horses. 

The  same  style  of  i:npressi\c  nrclii- 


tecture  has  been  applied  to  the  admin- 
istration building,  ■  developing  structure, 
ofSces,  and  modern  dressing  rooms. 

On  the  public  grounds  will  be  found 
many  attractions,  including  cafes,  bunga- 
low rest  rooms,  merry-go-rounds,  and 
a  dance  hall,  with  ample  playgrounds 
for  the  children,  if  they  can  be  attracted 
from  the  monkey  pavilion,  with  its  many 
inhabitants,  including  rare  black  apes 
and  sacred  white  monkeys  from  India. 

In  addition  to  these  varied  attractions, 
Mr.  Selig  has  provided  for  many  persons 
of  many  tastes  through  foreign  buyers 
and  landscape  gardeners.  Rare  out-of- 
door  plants,  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers 
have  been  secured  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. Some  of  these  will  not  live  eveii 
in  the  mild  climate  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  therefore  a  splendid  hot- 
house has  been  constructed  which  will 
shelter  the  rarest  of  exotics,  from  one 
of  the  finest  collections  of  orchids  in  this 
country  to  the  almost  unknown  plants, 
including  the  lava  flower,  growing  only 
in  volcanic  craters. 

But  the  general  gathering  place  for 
the  visitors  to  the  wonderland  probably 
will  be  the  wild-animal  cages,  with  their 
royal  Bengal  tigers  to  the  number  of 
thirteen;  more  than  forty  lions;  fourteen 
lean  and  deadly  pumas;  jaguar,  hyenas, 
black  and  sloth  bears,  civet  cats,  anteat- 
ers,  fifteen  leopards,  two  black  panthers, 
three  Malay  bears,  a  very  rare  snecies. 


Entrance  to  one  of  the  buildings  at  the  Selig  Jungle-Zoo. 
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:-.e  wolf  dogs,  and  various  other  ani- 

-.als. 

.More  than  two  hundred  and  lifty  thou- 
sand dollars  have  been  invested  in  ani- 
TTials    alone;    and    transforming  great 
rreage,  composed  of  expensive  citj-  lots. 

;::o  costly  scenic  grounds,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  importations,  and  many  per- 
rnanent  buildings,  spells  more  than  the 
greatest   motion-picture   studio   in  the 

vorld.  It  means  advancement  and 
,-eater  dignitj-  for  the  film  art. 

The  mammoth  gateway,  with  its 
arch  of  elephants  leading  into  the 
Jungle-Zoo,  alone  represents,  it  is  said, 
an  outlay  of  over  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
There  will  be  a  colossal  steel  arena  for 
the  exhibition  of  trained  animals.  Every- 
thing has  been  done  to  make  the  Selig 
wonderland  attractive  to  visitors,  and 
also  comfortable  and  sanitary  to  the  wild 
animals.  It  is  said  that  no  zoo  in  Amer- 
ica has  a  finer  collection  of  cat  animals 
than  will  be  found  in  the  Selig  Jungle- 
Zoo.  The  collection  of  birds,  rare  fowl, 
and  reptiles  is  also  extraordinary. 

There  is  something  interesting  in  the 
history  of  almost  everj-  jungle  beast  liv- 
ing in  the  Selig  Zoo.  For  example,  there 
is  one  cage  which  is  proving  almost  a 
shrine  for  the  women  and  children.  The 
men  also  are  prone  to  linger  there,  de- 
spite the  hundreds  of  jungle  beasts,  cu- 
rious animals  from  the  Dark  Continent. 


The  old  elephant  '"Mar}' 


and  "Babv  Kathlvn."  The  latter 
of  Miss  Kathlvn  Williams. 


is  named  in  honor 


Two  beautiful  fcoarhounds.  These  are  among  the  most  prized  of  ai;  Seiig's  dumb  actors. 


all  claiming  the  attention  of  the  fasci- 
nated visitor. 

The  especial  lure  is  the  lion  "Old 
Folks."  All  day  long  the  aged  "lord  of 
the  jungle,"  with  his  tawny  mane,  lies 
just  inside  his  cage,  his  face  pressed 
against  the  bars  and  his  eyes  fixed  on 
something  far  distant,  as  if  a  vasion  of 
the  yesterdays  was  bidding  him  home. 

"Old  Folks"  has  been  viewed  bj-  the 
masses.  In  early  Selig  Jungle  features- 
this  magnificent  lion  has  imbued  dra- 
matic scenes  with  thrilling  action.  He 
has  pursued  luckless  explorers,  fright- 
ened "heroines."  and  terrorized  homes 
of  the  tropics :  and  afterward,  the  pur- 
sued have  brought  him  dainties  and  tit- 
bits, for  "Old  Folks"  is  one  of  the  most 
beloved  of  all  among  the  many  tribes 
of  beasts  at  the  Zoo.  Others  may  be 
savage  and  dangerous,  many  are  sly  and 
treacherous  in  performing  for  the  pic- 
tures, but  "Old  Folks."  disdaining  pity, 
accepts  sear  days  with  the  spirit  of  his 
wild  ancestn,-.  and  is  content  with  dream- 
ing of  his  yesterday's. 

The  collection  of  wild  animals  at  the 
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A  Few  Film  Facts  and  Fancies 


Selig  Jungle-Zoo  is  being  augmented  al- 
most every  day.  Agents  for  Hagenbeck 
and  other  well-known  dealers  in  wild 
animals  are  constantly  at  work  in  all 
sections  of  the  world  searching  for  rare 
or  unusual  specimens  of  birds,  beasts, 
and  reptiles  to  add  to  the  Selig  Jungle- 
Zoo  collection. 

Mr.  William  X.  Selig  has  taken  great 
pains  in  planning  the  great  Jungle-Zoo, 
which  will  stand  a  monument  to  his  ar- 
tistic conception  of  the  beautiful,  and 
will  afford  pleasure  and  relaxation  for 
the  public  for  many  years  to  come.  The 
Selig  Jungle-Zoo  is  Iniilt  with  an  eye 
to  permanency.  It  will  probably  be  still 
a  wonderland  long  after  the  present 
generation  has  crossed  the  great  divide. 

Kitchener's  Double. 

\l  71-|.\T  is  Lord  Kitchener  like,  any- 
way?  Ever  see  him?"  A  man 
recently  asked  Frank  Farrington,  who  is 
playing  Captain  Radcliffe  in  "The 
Twenty  Million  Dollar  Mystery,"  the 
Thanhouser  serial.  They  were  seated 
in  this  English  actor's  dressing  room  in 
the  New  Rochelle  studios,  chatting  with 
the  questioner's  sister  and  a  newspaper 
man. 

"Fll  show  you,"  said  h'arrington,  tak- 
ing a  mustache  from  a  collection  of  his 
and  fastening  it  to  his  upper  lip.  Lean- 
ing close  to  the  glass,  he  gave  his  face 
a  few  swift  applications  of  make-up. 
Then,  adjusting  a  soft  hat  to  his  head, 
he  strode  the  length  of  the  room. 

"Is  there  a  bed  here?"  he  demanded  in 
a  deep,  clear  voice,  the  carrying  quality 
of  which  seemed  to  proceed  from  a  pe- 
culiar twist  given  the  lips  in  speaking. 
The  newspaper  man  recognized  the  in- 
c|uiry  as  the  question  immediately  asked 
by  the  famous  field  marshal  when  he 
first  entered  the  war  office  last  August, 
and  answered  :  "\o.  my  lord."  as  the 
doorkeeper  had  on  that  occasion. 

"Get  one!"  snapped  Farrington. 

"Why!"  the  girl  exclaimed.  "I  re- 
member that  man.  I  was  at  the  Grand 
Central  Station  when  he  arrived  in  New 
^"ork  three  or  four  years  ago.  I  always 
wondered  who  he  was." 

'"That  was  Kitchener."  said  the  news- 
paper man.  "I  was  there  that  day  to  in- 
terview him.  He  was  making  a  trip 
around  the  world." 


Do  you  like  trap-drum  effects  with 
^•our  photo  plays?    Neither  do  we. 


p.  H.  CALVERT,  who  is  a  West 
'  Point  graduate  and  an  ex-army 
captain,  is  drilling  a  squad  of  actors  at 
the  Essanay  studio.  He  is  putting  them 
through  all  the  military  maneuvers  and 
teaching  them  tactics;  so  that  they  all 
will  be  experts  for  any  scenes  in  which 
military  roles  are  portrayed. 

jDETTY  BROWN  showed  her  clcver- 
ncss  in  handling  a  horse  when  tak- 
ing a  scene  in  the  Essanay  comedy. 
"Sweedie  Learns  to  Ride."  She  was 
riding  an  unusuallj-  si)irited  animal  when 
a  piece  of  paper  frightened  her  mount, 
and  it  dashed  off  at  breakneck  speed. 
Miss  Brown  is  an  expert  horsewoman, 
however,  and  not  only  clung  to  her 
saddle,  Init  pulled  up  her  mount  un- 
aided after  it  had  run  a  few  hundred 
yards. 

LJ  -XRRY  TODD  narrowly  escaped  the 
^  ■*  hand  of  the  law  when  he  fed  a 
horse  liquor  in  the  Essanay  photo  play. 
"A  Horse  of  Another  Color,"  in  order 
to  iircAcnt  his  rival  from  taking  his 
sweetheart  out  riding.  The  horse  lies 
down  in  the  shafts  and  refuses  to  budge. 
When  it  is  finally  hoisted  to  its  feet,  it 
walks  like  a  chicken  with  its  head  oft". 
Then  the  authorities  arrived,  and  Todd 
had  to  explain  that  it  was  not  done 
regularly. 

[=] 

I  EO  WHITE  is  jjut  through  some 
stunts  in  the  Essanay  corned}-, 
"The  Champion,"  that  would  shame  a 
college  fraternity  initiation.  He  is 
pounded  on  the  head  with  a  hca\y 
weight,  ducked  under  a  shower  bath, 
and  shot  through  a  door  twenty  feet  into 
a  yard,  tumbling  heels  over  bead.  "If 
I  wasn't  an  acrobat,  my  neck  would 
have  been  broken  a  dozen  times."  he 
declared. 

[=] 

JOHN  EAIERSON,  recently  starred  in 
"The  Conspiracy,"  a  popular  New 
York  success,  of  which  he  was  both  au- 
thor and  producer,  has  become  one  of 
the  Mutual's  stars.  He  has  arrived  at 
the  Hollywood  studios  in  Los  Angeles, 
and  begun  rehearsals  in  an  original 
four-reel  feature  photo  play.  It  was  pre- 


pared especially  for  Emerson,  but  the 
title  has  not  yet  been  selected. 

Emerson  made  his  motion-picture 
debut  in  "A  Bachelor's  Romance"  and 
"The  Conspiracy."  Always  noted  as  a 
sterling  actor  while  on  the  speaking 
stage,  he  also  scored  in  pictures.  He 
is  the  fourth  prominent  actor  to  join 
the  ^lutual  forces  at  Hollywood  re- 
cently. All  four  abandoned  the  stage 
for  the  movies. 

[=1 

CARLTON  KING,  as  the  vagrant 
gypsy  who  drowns  himself  in 
"Olive's  Greatest  Opportunity."'  in 
which  j\Iabel  Trunnelle  is  featured, 
came  the  nearest  to  actually  losing  his 
life  ever  experienced  in  his  film  career. 
The  scene  required  that  he  drown  him- 
self by  jumping  into  a  hole  in  the  ice. 
The  day  the  picture  was  taken  was  so 
cold  that  no  hole  could  be  found,  and 
a  hole  had  to  be  chopped  in  the  thick 
layer.  The  job  was  hard,  and  the  chop- 
pers unthinkingly  made  a  hole  only 
about  large  enough  to  admit  a  man's 
body.  Mr.  King  ran  swiftly,  down  the 
bank  of  the  river,  out  onto  the  ice,  and 
jumped  into  the  icy  water.  But  the 
momentum  gained  in  the  running  caused 
him  to  come  up  under  the  ice  beyond 
the  hole.  The  actors  ran  frantically  to 
the  spot  when  they  realized  what  had 
happened.  Edward  Earle  threw  himself 
on  the  ice,  and  ran  his  arm  into  the 
water  in  hopes  of  striking  King's  hand 
or  clothes,  while  the  men  chopped  at  the 
ice  in  a  frenzy.  Just  as  a  large  chunk 
of  ice  was  severed,  Earl's  hand  touched 
King's  coat,  and  he  held  on  with  vise- 
like grip.  All  pres-ent  helped  to  pull  the 
unconscious  King  out  of  the  water  by 
pulling  on  Earle's  legs.  King  was  car- 
ried to  a  near-by  farmhouse,  and  by 
careful  nursing  was  able  to  be  taken 
home  in  three  days.  King,  badly  shaken 
up,  and  with  a  bad  cold  in  his  chest, 
cheerfully  appeared  at  the  studio  in  less 
than  a  week  after  his  escape,  determined 
that  the  pictures  he  was  appearing  in 
would  be  finished.  The  camera  man,  at 
first  tmconscious  of  the  near-tragedy, 
ground  away  and  "caught"  part  of  the 
rescue,  but  the  film  could  not  be  used 
as  the  story,  and  the  finishing  up  of  the 
series  required  that  the  gypsy  be 
drowned,  unknown  to  the  characters  in 
the  play. 
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Bessie  Eyton. 
PHERE  is  nothing  of  the  stereotj-ped 
I-  in  the  stor\-  of  Bessie  Ej-ton's 
,reer.  She  did  not  spring  from  a 
.je  of  actors  or  actresses;  she  never 
:ioyed  long  experience  in  the  spoken 


rama   before   entering   upon  motion- 
rture   work;    like   Topsy.    she  "jest 
-••wed." 

A  few  years  ago  Miss  Ej-ton  drifted 

lo  a  motion-picture  scene  in  Los  An- 
cles as  an  amused  and  adventurous 
rxtra"  woman.    A  Selig  director,  with 

genius  for  discovering  talent,  engaged 
zT  immediately  for  regular  work ;  and 
;r  improvement  was  remarkable  from 
.e  verj-  first.  She  has  never  worked 
"der  any  but  the  Selig  trade-mark. 

Xot  only  has  this  California  lass 
ever  stepped  foot  onto  a  theater  stage, 
.;:  she  has  never  crossed  the  boundaries 
:  her  native  commonwealth,  the  Golden 
:ate.  She  was  bom  in  the  quaint,  sea- 
.rt  town  of  Santa  Barbara,  and  grew 
J  lit-tween  the  high  mountains  and  the 

ue  Pacific.  She  became  equally  at 
:.me  riding  the  mountainous  cattle 
■-nges  of  the  Santa  Ynez,  or  swimming 
:"'e  hour  in  the  tropical  southern 

-  .5  a  swimmer,_^IJss  Eyton  has  won 
deserved  reputation  on  the  Pacific 
■r>5t.  for  she  is  both  fearless  and  grace- 
;'  in  the  water,  and  possesses  many 
edals  won  in  aquatic  contests.  She 


is  also  daring  in  enactiaag  pans  in  the 
Selig  wild-animal  dramas.  Emotional 
leads  of  the  more  refined  tj-pe  are 
where  she  excels,  and  she  has  built  up 
a  really  lasting  and  artistic  fame. 


Edward  Earie.  Edison  Star. 
T^riE  remarkable  siage  presence  and 
•'•      finished  performances  of  Edward 
Earie  have  often  been  comjnented  upon 
as  one  of  the  marv-els  of  the  screen  for 
"one  so  j"Oung.''    But  in  point  of  years 
cif  hard-earned  experience  tljat  only  can 
make  the  artist  of  delineation,  he  is 
■::e  a  veteran  of  the  stage,  where  he 
id  many  parts  and  won  liis  spurs, 
years  ago,  before  his  advent  into  mo- 
cion  pictures,  about  two  j-ears  ago,  play- 
ing leads  with  the  Edison  Company. 

Sixteen  years  ago,  in  Toronto,  Can- 
ada, where  he  was  bom,  he  one  day 
stopped  Lester  Lonergan  on  the  street 
and  struck  him  for  "a  job.'"  Amused  at 
the  youngsters  initiative,  Lonergan  gave 
young  Earle  z  good  speaking  part  in  the 
\  ale5itine  Stock  Company,  in  comedy. 
The  boy  made  good,  and  at  the  all-satis- 
f\-ing  sum  of  five  dollars  a  week  he  grew 
in  the  acting  art  more  than  as  a  cap- 
tain of  industrj'. 

Deeply  flattered  hy  T'eing'  made  the 


understudy  of  the  whole  company  in 
"The  Dairy  Farm,"  his  next  venture, 
he  gained  experience  thick  and  fast,  for 
the  actors  somehow  were  always  quit- 


ting and  throwing  the  job  onto  the 
young  Thespian.  In  this  way,  it  was  not 
long  before  Earle  was  playing,  one  time 
or  another,  every  part  in  the  play. 

Then,  with  Tim  ^Xlurphj-,  in  one-night 
stands,  and  with  William  H.  Thompson, 
in  "The  Bishop's  !Move,"  Earle's  first 
Xew  York  engagement  came  with  Hen- 
rietta Crosman,  and  later  Bertha  Gal- 
land,  in  "Sweet  Kitty  BellairS."  Xearly 
a  year  was  then  spent  in  vaudeville 
when  he  joined  ]Mary  ^lannering  in  the 
original  cast  of  "Glorious  Bettj-."  He 
was  chosen  for  the  original  company 
presenting  "The  Shepherd  King,"  at  the 
Knickerbocker  Theater,  after  which  his 
versatility,"  and  ability  found  vent  in  the 
Augustin  Daly  ^Musical  Company.  Mr. 
Earle  later  appeared  with  James  T. 
Powers,  in  "The  Blue  ^loon,"  two  sea- 
sons with  IMarie  Caliill,  in  "Boys  and 
Bett\-."  and  then  with  De  Wolf  Hopper, 
in  "The  iNIatinee  Idol."  !Mr.  Earle's  last 
stage  appearance  was  witii  Ina  Claire 
and  Clifton  Crawford,  in  "The  Quaker 
Girl." 

He  was  with  the  Famous  Players  and 
Pathe  before  he  went  to  Edison,  where 
his  graphic  power  is  shown  in  admira- 
ble restraint  in  well-remembered  pic- 
tures as  "The  Unopened  Letter."  where 
he  ranges  from  a  boy  to  a  character  old 
man;  in  '"The  Hand  of  Horror."  and 
"The  Lost  ^lelody."  As  Vance  Cole- 
man, in  the  "Olive's  Opportunities" 
series,  '^Mr.  Earle  has  given  one  of  those 
sharp!}-  outlined,  pleasing  characteriza- 
tions tliat  have  stood  out,  though  the 
situation  often  of  itself  did  not  afford 
an  eas}-  delineation.  Even  in  melo- 
dramatic plays,  ilr.  Earle  imparts  a  quiet 
force  of  character  agreeabh"  m  contrast 
to  the  overdone,  thra.shahout  character- 
izations of  less  accomplished  players. 

[=] 

Charlotte  Burton. 

CHARLOTTE  BURTON  was  born 
in  San  Francisco  May  30th,  1S90- 
r^Iade  her  debut  at  the  age  of  eight,  play- 
ing a  principal  role  in  the  "Brownies  in 
Fairyland."  going  on  the  road  vnth  the 
company  managed  by  Samuel  Fried- 
lander.  After  playing  several  child 
roles,  she  retired,  and  went  to  the  pub- 
lic school  in  San  Francisco  vmtil  she  was 
almost  sixteen,  when  she  played  small 
parts   with   Xance   O'Xeil   at   the  Old 
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Grand  Opera  House,  in  San  Francisco 
before  the  fire.  Later,  she  appeared  in 
stock  at  the  ^NlacDounagh  Theater,  in 


Oakland,  with  the  Nordant-Humphrey 
Company,  playing  ingenue  roles,  and 
then  played  Seattle — stock — with  the 
same  company.  Following  this,  she  led 
a  company  on  the  road  for  two  seasons, 
playing  in  all  the  West  and  Middle  West 
cities,  and  ending  the  season  in  Chi- 
cago, from  where  she  came  directly  to 
Santa  Barbara  and  joined  the  American 
in  igi2. 

"I  am  charmed  with  picture  work,  and 
like  playing  'heavies'  best,  although  I 
often  play  other  roles,  and  have  done 
some  leads,"  is  the  modest  but  frank 
statement  of  Miss  Burton. 


Tom  Mix. 
"p(JM  ]\1IX,  star  in  Selig  Western  pic- 
*  ture  plays,  whose  daring  acts  of 
horsemanship  have  created  amazement 
on  the  part  of  motion-picture-theater  au- 
diences, started  to  work  in  the  silent 
drama  as  an  extra.  He  was  one  of 
those  hard-riding  supernumeraries,  who 
added  the  local  color  and  extra  excite- 
ment to  the  film  dramas  of  the  Western 
plains.  He  made  a  place  for  himself 
almost  from  the  beginning,  his  dare- 
devil feats  astride  a  spirited  horse  fre- 
quently causing  him  to  be  engaged  to 
"double"  for  some  leading  actor  who  did 
not  possess  the  skill  in  equestrianism 
that  came  as  second  nature  to  Mix. 
Mr.  Mix  was  formerly  a  cowboy,  or 


a  "cow-puncher,"  in  Wyoming,  and 
there  he  received  his  training  in  horse- 
manship, while  caring  for  the  great 
herds  of  cattle  that  roamed  the  plains 
in  that  day.  When  motion  pictures  came 
into  being  and   the   service   of  skilled 


Se'is  Polj- 

bct.pe  Co- 


riders  was  required,  he  entered  the 
\^'estern  studios,  and  was  given  an  en- 
gagement by  the  Selig  Polyscope  Com- 
pany. 

To-daj^  the  hard-riding  Tom  !Mix  is 
a  motion-picture  star  in  every  way ;  he 


won  promotion  by  conscientious  work, 
feats  of  daring,  and  personal  magnet- 
ism, and  holds  several  gold  medals  won 
by  his  horsemanship.  He  is  also  a 
versatile  director  and  writer  of  picture 
plays,  and  many  of  the  boisterous  Tom 
Mix  comedies  are  from  his  pen. 

1=] 

Jack  Richardson, 

JACK  RICHARDSON,  who  plays 
heavy  leads  with  the  "Flying  A" 
division  of  the  American  Company, 
made  his  first  appearance  on  the  legiti- 
mate stage  in  Chicago  seven  years  ago 
in  "The  Royal  Chef."  Later,  he  played 
in  the  Far  West  in  Metropolitan  and 
Orpheum  stock  companies.  In  the  year 
1909  Mr.  Richardson  made  his  appear- 
ance in  pictures.  His  initial  work  with 
the  American  Companjr  was  in  the  pro- 
duction of  "Five  Thousand  Dollars  Re- 
ward, Dead  or  Alive."  Since  that  time 
he  has  been  killed  so  many  times  that 
he  often  finds  it  hard  to  believe  that  he 
is  really  ali\e.  Mr.  Richardson  is  an 
expert  horseman,  having  obtained  his 
abilities    in    Culver    >rilitary  Academy, 


and  his  favorite  mount  in  pictures  is 
"Mike,"  the  most  valuable  horse  in  the 
corrals  of  the  American  Compau}-.  His 
principal  characteristic  is  his  general 
good  nature. 


Duncan  McRae,  who  is  often  cast  for 
the  heavy  roles  in  Edison  films,  is  a 
brother  of  Bruce  McRae  now  playing 
with  the  Ethel  Barrymore  stage  success, 
"The  Shadow," 


'  '  a  scenario,  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
;ult  questions  which  confronts  him  is 
.  ust  how  much  shall  he  written  to  make 
his  subject  one,  two,  or  three  reels,  as 
the  case  may  be..  Many  experienced 
writers  claim  thej-  overcame  tliis  trouble 
hy  closely  studying  the  producing  meth- 
ods of  the  companies  for  which  the\- 
write,  and  that  they  now  can  easilj-  turn 
out  a  script  which  gives  the  director 
k  ^eiy  little  worry  over  the  length  ques- 
I  iBon.  There  are  manj'  more  who  have 
heen  writing  for  j-ears,  but  who  have 
never  been  able  to  tell  just  why  they  end 
their  scenarios  where  thej-  do ;  others 
who  work  by  the  approximate  number 
of  scenes  per  reel,  used  by  a  certain 
company  to  whom  they  generally  sell. 

It  is  an  important  issue,  and  one  which 
really  cannot  be  answered  to  the  entire 
-atisfaction  of  the  man  who  is  new  at 
f  cenario  production.  It  seems  a  pity  that 
some  manufacturer  does  not  strike  out 
boldly  and  make  a  habit  of  producing 
natural-length  reels.  Bj-  this  we  do  not 
mean  that  they  should  market  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet,  because  a  storj-  runs 
no  farther,  this  being  prohibited  by  the 
present  method  of  distributing  films. 
Why  should  it  not  be  possible,  though. 
'.o  make  natural-length  films,  and  then 
r.ll  the  remainder  of  the  reel,  whether 
it  be  the  second  part  of  a  two-reel  re- 
lease, or  the  fourth  part  of  a  four-reeler. 
with  an  educational,  topical,  or  even  a 
little  comedy  skit?  The  first  crj-  in  op- 
position to  this  would  doubtless  be  the 
cost;  but  when  that  is  carefully  studied 
we  do  not  believe  it  would  prove  to  be  so 
enormous. 

If  this  plan  were  adopted,  one  thing 
is  certain :  It  would  prove  a  great  re- 
lief to  the  regular  patrons  of  picture 
:h  eaters,  who  wince  every  time  they  see 
a  film  crammed  into  one  reel,  or  pain- 
lulh-  padded  to  stretch  an  extra  thou- 
sand feet.  It  seems  safe  to  state  that 
the  editor,  out  of  the  manj-  comedy 
-:ripts  submitted,  could  select  enough 
i  3od  short  ones  to  be  used  as  "fillers" 
for  the  gaps  left  b}'  short  plaj's. 

The  beginner  must  understand  that  all 
this  is  theoretical~however,  for  only  a 
very  few  of  the  companies  have  thus  far 
tried  anj-thing  along  these  lines,  and 
none  have  ever  made  a  regular  practice 
of  it.    Then.  too.  it  would  require  an 
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exceptionally  clever  director,  one  who 
was  sure  of  just  what  the  scenario  was 
worth,  to  produce  such  a  film.  Until 
some  companj',  or  companies,  make  this 
practical,  the  best  the  amateur  can  do  is 
to  study  the  produced  pictures  on  the 
screen,  and  trj-  to  acquaint  himself  with 
just  how  much  action  is  required  to 
make  a  reel.  In  watching  the  films 
closely,  he  will  note  the  different  ways 
in  which  films  are  treated;  those  de- 
pending on  several  powerful  dramatic 
situations  to  sustain  the  interest  having 
by  far  less  scenes  than  those  in  which 
an  exciting  climax  is  worked  up  to  by 
means  of  the  cut-back  system.  These 
two  general  divisions  will  help  to  master 
the  question  in  part,  but  almost  every 
film  of  the  two  classes  is  treated  in  a 
different  manner,  and  in  the  administer- 
ing of  this  treatment  is  hidden  the  ques- 
tion of  length. 

JUGGLING  INCIDENTS. 

Incidents  in  dramatic  construction  are, 
as  the  name  suggests,  events  which  are 
incidental  to  the  main  theme  of  the 
storj-.  One  of  the  faults  of  amateurs 
is  that  the3"  are  inclined  to  take  every- 
thing which  the\-  hear  or  read  regarding 
the  making  of  photo  plays  as  being  an 
absolute  truth,  one  which  cannot  be  al- 
tered in  any  w-ay,  shape,  or  form. 

Behind  the  above  pair  of  rather  dis- 
connected sentences  there  is  a  moral. 
Recently  we  talked  over  the  question 
of  scenario  writing  with  a  man  who  was 
just  trvnng  to  master  its  basic  princi- 
ples. He  has  read  much  aboilt  inci- 
dents, and  their  place  in  a  plot,  and  had 
clipped  reports  of  a  number  of  hap- 
penings from  a  newspaper  which  he  felt 
were  excellent  '"incidents"  for  a  story 
he  had  in  mind.  Upon  looking  over  the 
clippings,  we  found  one  which  sug- 
gested an  entirely  new  and  complete  plot 
to  us,  so  we  told  him  about  it.  The 
result  was  an  argument,  during  which 
he  insisted  that  since  the  clipping  was 
merely  an  incident,  it  would  be  certain 
to  draw  rejection  slips  if  written  into 
scenario  form  and  submitted  as  a  com- 
plete scenario.  We  proceeded  to  show 
him  how  this  same  "incident,"'  because  it 
was  strong  enough  to  carry  the  weight 
of  a  plot  w-oven  around  it.  could  be  de- 
veloped or  magnified,  by  a  process  we 
term  "juggling."  until  it  possessed  all 


that  could  lie  required  of  a  singie-reel 
storj-. 

Juggling  an  incident  is  simply  studring 
its  possibilities,  and  adding  to  or  sub- 
tracting from  it  wherever,  in  jour  judg- 
ment, the  change  increases  its  value. 
The  example  we  mentioned  dealt  with 
the  changing  of  an  incident  into  the 
germ  of  a  storj-,  but  the  same  system 
also  applies  to  developing  an  incident 
within  a  plot.  Some  of  the  most  ap- 
pealing crises  we  have  seen  in  screen 
plays  have  been  the  result  of  working  up 
to,  a  sort  of  minor  climax  of  an  inci- 
dent and  giving  it  as  much  skillful  treat- 
ment as  though  it  was  the  main  plot  of 
the  story  itself.  An  example  of  this  ap- 
pears under  the  heading,  "Suspense  in 
Development,"  further  on  in  this  article. 
A  writer  seems  to  feel  b}"  instinct  the 
cases  in  which  this  can  be  applied,  for 
we  have  never  A"et  heard  of  a  rule  of 
this  kind  which  is  ironclad.  Therefore, 
in  view  of  our  second  sentence  under 
this  heading,  we  hope  that  our  readers 
will  not  apply  this  to  everj-  minor  hap- 
pening thej-  stumble  across  in  their 
scripts.  It  applies  to  many  incidents — 
but  not  to  all. 

TOO  MUCH  RF..\L1SM. 

Do  not  make  your  scenarios  too  realis- 
tic. iMaybe  this  is  a  needless  warning, 
for  overrealism  is  more  liable  to  crop 
out  in  a  picture  plaj",  through  the  act- 
ing, or  direction,  than  through  the  storj-. 
However,  the  chance  of  the  interpreters 
making  mistakes  is  lessened  when  the 
scenario  writer  eliminates  from  his 
script  all  situations  which  allow  an  op- 
portunitj-  for  director  and  players  to 
take  advantage  of. 

This  does  not  refer  to  the  delightful 
little  flashes  of  human  interest  which 
make  the  screen  characters  appear  to 
live,  but  applies  rather  to  the  grim  de- 
tails which  some  authors  take  delight  in 
calling  for.  We  all  know  that  the  jaw 
of  a  dead  person  will  sag  if  the  corpse 
is  in  an  upright  position ;  but  we  also 
know  that  those  who  pay  to  see  pictures' 
on  the  screen  wish  to  be  entertained 
rather  than  horrified.  Crime,  drunken- 
ness, phj'sical  weaknesses,  and  similar 
things,  also  come  under  this  heading. 
Another  class  includes  needless  details 
of  business  deals,  the  workings  of  the 
police,  et  cetera.  The  latter  class  cer- 
tainly is  permissible  if  it  is  a  vital  part 
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to  the  plut,  but  some  writers  have  a 
habit  of  placing-  details  regarding  such 
matters  in  productions  in  which  thej' 
play  no  part  at  all,  simply  to  make  the 
effect  realistic.  \\'hile  the  author  may 
be  well  \ersed  on  the  particular  thing' 
about  which  he  writes,  he  should  ask 
himself  whether  he  has  made  it  enter- 
taining for  those  who  know  nothing 
of  it. 

As  long  as  a  story  api)ears  plausible 
on  the  screen,  and  gives  the  entertain- 
ment desired,  it  will  ])lcase  the  vast  ma- 
jorit)'.  Since  there  will  be  countless  crit- 
icisms, either  uttered  or  silent,  no  matter 
how  much  detail  is  injected,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  make  entertainment  the  preemi- 
nent motive  in  constructing  a  photo-play 
scenario,  without,  however,  making  any 
glaring  errors  which  can  be  noticed  by 
those  who  merely  enjoy,  without  analyz- 
ing. As  we  said  before,  this  in  no  way 
applies  to  the  injection  of  "life  totiches  ' 
into  your  work,  ior  the  mure  films  con- 
taining these  that  arc  released  the  greater 
the  popularity  of  tlie  silent  drama. 
THi;  1)1 1  ri;Rj-;\c"n:. 

Assuming  that  a  writer  has  become 
expert  enough  to  turn  out  scenarios 
which  will  ''get  by"  the  editors,  let  us 
consider  wdiat  is  re(|uircd  of  him  in 
each  case. 

In  preparing  a  scenarin,  the  writer 
must  liear  in  mind  that  what  is  re- 
quired is  a  complete  plan,  or  outline, 
from  which  a  director  can  make  a  hn- 
ished  motion  picture.  He  or  she  must 
not  lea\c  anytliing  out  in  any  part  of 
it  which  would  be  of  assistance  to  the 
producer.  Neither  must  any  needless 
word  painting  or  characterization  be 
supplied. 

In  writing  a  short  stnry,  hnwcver, 
making  the  presum])tion  of  the  lirst 
paragraph,  the  authur  prepares  the  lin- 
ished  product  which  will  be  sold  to  the 
public.  It  becomes  his  duty  to  see  that 
every  detail  is  clear,  and  that  all  parts 
are  perfectly  balanced.  In  other  words, 
it's  up  to  the  writer. 

Don't  for  a  moment  think  that  this 
means  scenario  writers  can  expect  to 
jsell  a  slipshod  script,  for  they  cannot. 
It  simply  illustrates  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  mediums  of  dramatic  ex- 
pression as  it  really  exists,  and  is  given 
especially  for  the  benefit  of  the  writers 
who  are  working  at  both,  and  the  ones 
who  have  been  working  on  short  stories, 
and  wish  to  turn  out  scenarios.  A  sce- 
nario must  be  every  bit  as  perfect,  in 
its  own  way,  as  a  short  story  is  in  its  : 


the  difference  is  that  the  former  is 
meant  to  convey  ideas  only,  ignoring 
graceful  sentences. 

suspiixsi:  IX  DKxiii.oi'M i:xT. 

Do  you  know  how  to  develoi)  sus- 
pense, and  do  }ou  employ  this  means  to 
increase  the  interest  in  your  script?  If 
you  have  never  learned  this,  we  advise 
you  to  get  busy  at  once,  and,  if  you 
have  mastered  it,  the  editors  will  wel- 
come your  scripts  if  somewhere  in  every 
one  of  them  they  will  be  able  to  find 
this  element  tucked  away. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  suspense.  One 
is  legitimate,  and  works  up  to  a  natural 
climax  or  crisis,  and  the  other  is  ille- 
gitimate, and  gets  nowhere,  as  it  is 
simply  put  in  as  a  "thrill."  There  are 
many  ways  of  obtaining  the  desired  re- 
sult in  the  first  case;  sometimes  by  the 
use  of  the  cut-back  s\-stem,  sometnnes 
by  a  single  act  of  a  player  in  a  scene, 
sometimes  by  the  wording  of  a  subtitle, 
and  other  ways  far  too  numerous  to  be 
recorded  here.  In  the  second  division, 
a  "chase"  in  an  autoiuobile  or  aeroplane 
to  rescue  the  heroine,  is  "thrown  in," 
and,  while  it  doubtless  excites  some  per- 
sons, there  is  not  the  same  feeling 
aroused  in  the  majority  of  spectators 
in  a  picture  theater  that  there  is  when 
a  worthy  lover  starts  to  leave  his  sweet- 
heart's home,  after  a  c|uarrel,  when  all 
pointed  to  their  reconciliation.  The 
whole  interest  of  the  spectators  is  cen- 
tered on  the  }Oung  man,  and  if  the  sce- 
)iario  writer  has  sujiplied  the  actor  with 
a  cle^'er  plot,  and  if  the  player  and  his 
director  are  capalile,  no  one  watching 
the  unreeling  of  the  picture  will  know 
what  he  is  going  to  do.  That  is  ideal 
suspense. 

Several  changes  in  the  trend  of  the 
action  within  a  scene  are  also  produc- 
tive of  the  "suspense"  result.  An  ex- 
ample of  this  is  Thanliouser's  ".\  Xews- 
pa])er  Xemesis."  -\  girl  reporter  has 
tricked  a  crook  into  taking  her  to  his 
den  and  revealing  to  her  his  guilt  of  a 
crime  which  has  baffled  the  police.  Her 
sweetheart,  a  detective,  has  followed 
her,  and  as  the  crook  attempts  to  em- 
brace the  girl  the  detective  springs  to 
her  rescvie.  The  crook's  pal,  however, 
enters,  and  knocks  the  detective  down. 
^^"hen  the  crook  turns  toward  the  girl 
again,  thinking  nothing  can  stop  him 
now,  he  finds  that  she  has  taken  his 
pistol,  and  has  him  covered.  The  de- 
tective regains  his  feet,  but  is  knocked 
down  again  by  the  crook's  pal,  and  the 
crook,  by  :\  quick  mo\e.   snatches  the 


weapon  from  the  girl's  hand.  At  this 
juncture  the  detective  floors  the  crook's 
pal  with  a  well-directed  blow,  and  unrests 
the  pistol  from  the  crook's  hand  just  as 
the  police  arrive. 

^\'hile  we  do  not  exactly  approve  of 
the  action  in  this  film,  it  serves  as  a 
splendid  example  of  how  suspense  may 
be  sustained  by  twisting  the  action  in 
a  scene.  It  would  have  been  easy  for 
the  scenario  writer  to  simply  have  the 
detective  dash  in,  and,  after  a  brief 
physical  struggle  with  the  crooks — which 
would  probably  arouse  no  suspense,  be- 
cause it  has  been  done  so  often — rescue 
the  girl.  If  our  readers  will  look  over 
some  of  their  rejected  scripts,  which 
seem  to  have  idea  and  plot,  but  which 
have  never  been  gmiled  upon  by  the  edi- 
tors, they  will  probably  find  countless 
situations  in  which  a  stronger  play  for 
suspense  could  have  been  made.  Pos- 
sibly when  tlie  scripts  have  been  changed, 
and  this  important  element  injected  into 
them,  the  editors  will  find  them  accept- 
able. 

Live-wire  Market  Hints. 

.\lthough  it  is  primarily-  interested  in 
producing  big  multiple-reel  features 
adapted  from  well-known  books  and 
plays  by  famous  authors,  the  Colonial 
Motion  Picture  Corporation,  No.  i8  East 
Forty-first  Street,  Xew  York  Cit.\-.  has 
announced  that  it  is  in  the  market  for 
\ery  clever  one-reel  comedies.  .\.  van 
Buren  Pow-ell  is  the  editor,  and  he  em- 
phaticalh-  states  that  only  the  l)est  will 
find  a  market  here. 

\\'riters  who  submitted  scenarios  to 
the  Holland  I'ilm  Manufacturing  Com- 
panjr,  Dorchester,  Mass.,  can  secure  in- 
formation regarding  them  b_v  writing  to 
P.  D.  Walsh,  attorne}'.  No.  6  Beacon 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.  The  concern  re- 
centlj'  was  declared  bankrupt,  and  it  is 
understood  that  some  manuscripts  are 
being  held  which  were  not  purchased 
and  paid  for.  ^^ery  little  trouble  will 
be  experienced  by  writers  in  securing^ 
their  return  with  the  present  arrange- 
ment. 

Short  Shots. 

Be  sure  that  every  scene  you  write  is 
worth  its  footage. 

The  rejection  of  a  script  means  noth- 
ing to  an  experienced  author.  He  re- 
gards everything  he  writes  as  a  product 
which  he  must  sell.  There  are  so  many 
reasons  for  rejections,  that  if  the  writer 
feels  his  story  is  worth}'  of  production 
he  should  send  it  right  out  again. 


NEXT  WEEK 

You  will  find   plenty   to   entertain   you  in 
PICTURE-PLAY  WEEKLY. 


CHARLES  CHAPLIN 

World-Famous  Essanay  Comedian 

will  be  the  subject  of  the  feature  article,  and 

besides  an  interesting  interview  with  him,  and 

an  account  of  his  life,  the  stor}^  will  be 
brightened  b}'  man}'  lively  illustrations. 

An  unusually  fine  assortment  of  motion-picture 
pla\'s  will  also  appear  next  week,  including 
'The  Outcast,''  the  third  of  the  w^onderful 
Mutual  masterpictures,  one  of  which  wt  print 
each  week. 

Another  feature  will  be  the  first  of  a  series  of 
articles  dealing  with  the  production  of  photo- 
pla\'s  in  Europe.  Next  week's  installment  will 
concern  England. 

And  3^ou  will  always  find,  in  the  various 
interesting  and  instructive  departments,  some- 
thing \'ou  want  to  know. 
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OUR  FIELD 


Stories  and  articles  appearing  in  Picture-Play 
Weekly  are  chosen  to  appeal  especially  to  the 

TEN  MILUON  PEOPLE 

who  attend  motion-picture  theaters  daily  in  the 
United  States. 

Approximately  One  Million  Dollars 

is  spent  between  sunrise  and  sunset  every  day  for 
admission  to  these  theaters,  and  here  we  see  a 
vast  field  for  a  magazine  giving  the  picture-plays 
in  the  form  of  lively  stories,  special  articles 
written  by  the  popular  players,  a  scenario  writers' 
department,  and  many  other  feature  departments. 

This  magazine  is 

PICTURE-PLAY  WEEKLY 

FIVE  CENTS  EVERYWHERE 
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CHARLIE  CHAPLIN,  CHEERFUL  . 

COMEDIAN  

An  interesting'  article  dealing  with  the  career  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  most  popular  luniiy  man,  based  on  an 
interview  with  him. 

THE  WOOD  NYMPH.  .  . 

Have  you  ever  thought  of  how  a  simple  hut  attracti\  e 
girl  of  nature  would  fill  a  position  in  society?  Here 
is  a  story  from  a  film,  l)ase(l  on  this,  and  it  is  worth 
reading. 

PAUL  SCARDON,  MASTER  MAKE- 
UP ARTIST  

One  of  the  most  essential  things  for  the  success  of  an 
actor,  is  mastering  the  art  of  make-up.  Paul  Scardon 
has  mastered  it,  as  this  article  illustrates. 

THE  OUTCAST. 

Another  of  these  fine  stories  taken  from  a  Mutual  master- 
picture.  Here  is  a  stirring  story  with  a  touch  of  ro- 
mance. It  is  an  unusual  one  and — but  see  for  vonr- 
self. 

TRIALS  OF  THE  THEATER 
MANAGER.  . 

Some  aiiiuhing  experiences  of  those  who  ha\e  to  pre- 
serve order  an<l  handle  the  patrons  in  the  picture 
theaters. 

THE  TATOOED  HAND. 

A  detective  story  of  a  new  kind,  full  of  thrills  and  life. 
The  detective  is  a  woman,  but  the  love  dementis' 
not  mixed  in. 
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HER  CHANCE. 

Two  young  people  who ,  had  never  had  a  chance,  but 
worked  together  to  give  each  other  one.  .See  what 
happened  when  they  got  it. 

PLAYS  AND  PLAYERS. 

Including  short  biographies  of  the  popular  players,  and 
interesting  notes  about  the  best  plays. 

HINTS  FOR  SCENARIO  WRITERS. 

Instruction  and  advice  on  how  to  write  picture  plays, 
and  where  to  sell  them.  valuable  weekly  ile- 

partment. 
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Charlie  Chaplin,  Cheerful  Comedian 

By  Mary  E.  Porter 

Though  this  title  tells  little,  it  means  much.  Charlie  Chaplin,  without  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt,  is  the  funniest  man  in  motion  pictures  to-day,  and  not  a  few  people  have 
asserted,  without  coming  far  from  the  point,  that  he  is  the  funniest  man  in  the  world. 

There  remains  little  to  be  said  about  his  work,  for  every  person  who  ever  visits  a 
picture-play  theater  is  well  acquainted  with  it,  but  it  is  about  Chaplin  himself  that  the 
public  wants  to  know.  Here  is  an  article  based  on  a  personal  interview  with  him,  and 
there  is  a  lot  in  it  for  any  one  who  is  at  all  interested  in  this  popular  comedian. 


bXE  Sunday  afternoon,  about  three 
j-ears  ago.  I  strolled  into  a  vaude- 
I'ille  house,  expecting  to  be  more  bored 
jhan  entertained  by  the  performance, 
j^bout  two  hours  later  I  left  the  same 
jnouse  actually  exhausted  from  laugh- 
ing. I  had  seen  Charlie  Chaplin  for  the 
lirst  time,  although  I  didn't  know  the 
name  of  the  man  that  made  me  laugh, 
4ny  more  than  did  the  thousands  of  oth- 
Ws  who  saw  the  one-act  pantomime- 
dancing  skit,  entitled  "A  Night  in  an 
'plnglish  ^NFusic  Hall." 
:  A  year  and  a  half  passed,  but  the 
nemory  of  the  '"funny  drunk" — the  only 
lame  by  which  he  was  known  to  the 
Dublic — remained  with  me.  One  day  I 
jiniet  him  again,  this  time  via  the  screen 
route.  It  was  a  Keystone  picture,  and 
later  learned  that  it  was  the  first  one 
jie  had  worked  in.  Once  more  he  kept 
.jne  continually  laughing,  for  he  was 
■fust  as  comical,  if  not  more  so,  on  the 
Kreen  as  on  the  stage ;  but  still  his 
identity  remained  a  mystery.  I  saw 
several  more  of  his  pictures  within  the 
Text  few  months,  and  noticed  that  every 
ime  he  appeared  upon  the  screen  the 
audience  "roared."  Finally  the  corre- 
:pondents  on  the  Pacific  coast  got  busy, 


and  his  name  became  known  to  the 
''fans."  Thus  the  "funny  drtink"  lost 
the  first  name  by  which  he  had  gained 
fame,  and  became  "Charlie  Chaplin, 
laugh  producer." 


Charlie  Chaplin  as  he  appears  away  from 
the  camera. 


I  was  among  the  fans  who  learned 
who  he  was,  and  for  many  months  there- 
after saw  all  the  Chaplin  Keystones. 

Do  you  wonder,  then,  that  I  could 
hardly  wait  to  see  him  in  real  life,  as 


I  rested  in  the  advertising  department 
of  the  Chicago  studio  of  the  Essanay 
Film  Manufacturing  Company,  waiting 
for  an  interview,  while  the  reserve 
forces  of  that  department  set  out  to  find 
the  popular  Charlie.  Yes,  they  all  called 
him  "Charlie,"  though  he  had  just  ar- 
ri\ed  in  their  midst  a  few  days  be- 
fore. 

I  wondered  what  sort  of  a  fellow  I 
was  to  meet.  Was  he  old  and  gloomy, 
or  was  he  middle-aged  and  foolish  ? 
-And  did  he  wear  that  little  mustache  in 
life  off  the  screen?  A  thousand  other 
things  passed  through  my  brain,  until 
finally  I  admitted  that  I  could  in  no 
wa_\'  picture  him  to  m3-self  in  advance. 

Just  as  I  reached  this  decision  the  ad- 
vertising manager  hurried  into  the  room, 
followed  by  a  smiling  young  chap,  whom 
he  introduced  as  "j\Ir.  Chaplin." 

I  wonder  what  he  thought  of  me.  as 
I  said  something  T  could  not  remember 
a  moment  later,  and  looked  at  him  in 
surprise.  He  was  just  an  ordinary  fel- 
low in  his  twenties — twentj'-five.  I 
learned  later — rather  short,  ^nd  of  slight 
build;  but  the  thing  that  impressed  me 
most  was  his  smiling,  friendly  features. 
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At  once  I  ceased  wondering  why  they 
called  him  Charlie. 

"I  presume  it  is  undignified  for  a 
near-critic  to  offer  a  compliment,"  I 
said,  by  way  of  an  opening  shot,  "but  1 
certain!}'  have  enjoyed  your  pictures." 

"It's  very  kind  of  you  to  say  that,  I'm 
sure,"  he  replied,  with  a  gracious  smile. 
Then  he  added,  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye:  "I'm  afraid  you  are  trying  to  put 
me  in  good  humor  for  the  interview, 
though,  and  really  you  haven't  a  chance 
to  succeed." 

We  both  laughed,  and  drew  our  chairs 
— supplied  by  the  watchful  advertising 
manager — up"  to  a  table  in  the  corner  of 
the  room. 

"You  have  an  awful  job  on  your  hands 
if  you  expect  to  make  this  interesting 
reading  matter,"  he  said,  "for  there  are 
thousands  of  other  players  whose  expe- 
riences have  been  far  more  exciting  than 
mine." 

"We  will  do  the  best  we  can,"  I  com- 
forted, and  my  tone  must  have  sounded 
consoling,  for  Charlie — I  guess  I'll  have 
to  call  him  that,  too — laughed.  Before 
we  could  begin,  some  one,  who  thought 
the  room  was  too  warm,  opened  the  win- 
dow. The  cold  Chicago  air  swooped 
down  upon  the  comedian,  and  he  exe- 
cuted one  of  those  funny  little  turn-the- 
nose-up-and-look-to-the-side  tricks  3'ou 
have  often  seen  him  "get  over"  on  the 
screen.  Then  he  quickly  moved  his  chair 
around  to  the  side  nearest  the  steam 
pipes. 

"And  to  think  I  was  in  California  last 
week!"  he  said,  in  such  a  long-suffering 
tone  that  every  one  in  the  room  was 
forced  to  laugh.  "  'Broncho'  Anderson 
did  this.  Only  for  him  I  wouldn't  be 
freezing.  I'll  have  to  stand  it  a  while 
longer.  Then  it's  back  West  for  mine." 
I  knew  he  meant  that  if  G.  I\I.  Ander- 
son, "Broncho  Billy,"  as  the  public 
knows  him,  hadn't  signed  him  for  the 
Essanay  folks,  that  he  would  still  be  in 
the  land  of  sunshine  and  motion  pic- 
tures— nameh^  California.  But  Charlie 
didn't  mean  things  the  way  he  said 
them.  I  soon  found  this  out,  and  I  also 
learned  that  about  two-thirds  of  the 
things  he  said  had  a  laugh-getting  power 
which  one  could  not  resist. 

We  settled  down  to  our  interview 
finally,  and  it  was  in  the  first  few  sen- 
tences that  I  learned  his  age,  which  I 
have  previously  given.  And  girls  !  He 
also  said  he  wasn't  married,  and  had  no 


thought  of  entering  the  marital  state  for 
some  time. 

"Tell  me  something  about  your  ca- 
reer," I  requested,  after  carefully  mak- 
ing a  mental  note  of  the  "not  married'' 
fact. 

He  paused  a  moment  to  think  over 


The  characteristic  pose  of  Charlie  Chaplin 
that  has  won  him  the  favoritism 
of  the  nation. 

what  he  had  done.  Then  he  said:  "I 
guess  that  will  be  ea;-y.  I  worked  in 
England  for  a  while  with  my  brother — 
you  know  I  was  born  in  England — and 
then  joined  the  "Night  in  an  English 


Jilusic  Hair  vaudeville  company.  W 
toured  the  Continent,  and  then  came  t: 
America,  where  we  traveled  from  coas 
to  coast.  I  think  we  were  here  abou 
two  years.  I  played  under  several  name; 
but  I  have  been  told  that  the  only  wa; 
the  public  distinguished  me  was  as  th 
'funny  drunk.'  " 

I  agreed  with  him  on  this  point,  ani 
told  him  of  the  first  time  he  had  mad 
me  laugh.  He  expressed  sincere  pleas 
ure  when  I  told  of  the  effect  his  act  ha^ 
with  the  audience. 

"We  were  in  the  East,"  he  continuec 
after  we  got  back  to  the  interview,  "ani 
Mack  Sennet,  who  had  seen  the  ac 
while  we  were  in  California,  wired  m 
that  there  was  an  opening  in  the  rank 
of  tlie  Keystone  Company.  Ford  Ster 
ling  was  leaving,  though  I  didn't  knov 
who  was  who  in  pictures  at  that  time 
as  I  had  never  been  inuch  of  a  far 
Since  I  had  first  appeared  before  af- 
audience  I  had  an  ambition  to  becom 
a  great  dramatic  actor,  but  it  seeme' 
that  things  had  never  come  my  way  i; 
this  line." 

"The  usual  desire  of  the  comedian  fo 
tragic  roles,"  I  murmured. 

Charlie  smiled  broadly,  and  I  mad 
another  note  on  his  character.  He  i 
one  of  those  cheerful  fellows,  and  neve 
allows  anything  to  give  him  the  blues 
The  more  things  go  wrong  for  his  class 
the  funnier  the  world  seems.  Therefore 
the  title  of  this  story. 

"In  the  few  pictures  I  had  seen,"  h' 
was  saying,  when  I  had  finished  filinfffi 
the  note  away  in  my  memory,  "the  come 
dians  were  few  and  far  between,  and 
of  course,  I  thought  I  was  to  be  a  regu- 
lar-featured dramatic  star.  I  accepte< 
the  engagement,  and  during  my  entir 
trip  across  the  continent  dreamed  oi 
my  new  start  in  life.  Can  you  imagin 
how  I  felt,  when  I  reported  at  the  Key 
stone  studio,  and  was  told  that  I  wa 
to  become  chief  comedian,  and  that  =f!st 
was  to  use  the  same  methods  that  I  ha( 
used  in  vaudeville?" 

Charlie  stopped,  and  laughed.  The: 
he  cleverly  reached  over  and  took  th 
advertising  manager's  cigarette  cas 
from  that  worthy's  desk,  without  be 
ing  noticed,  at  the  same  time  givin; 
another  clever  exhibition  of  facial  ex 
pression.  After  asking  my  permissioi 
he  lit  one  of  the  cigarettes,  and,  b 
means  of  letting  the  advertising  man 
ager  know  what  had  happeJied,  thankc 
him  for  the  smoke. 
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"And  then?"  I  queried. 
:j  He  looked  surprised,  for  he  seemed 
E}x)  think  that  he  had  told  all  that  was 
i^i  interest.    "Nothing  much,"  he  added. 
"A  little  over  a  year  with  Kejstone,  and 
then  ray  present  engagement  with  Es- 
Banay.    I  believe  I  will  do  some  of  the 
Dcst  work  of  my  career  here,  for  if  the 
oublic  look  to  m}'  pictures  as  part  of 
heir  amusement  I  want  to  satisfy  them." 
"You  are  reconciled  to  comedy,  then.''"' 
queried. 

"Oh.  yes.  indeed."  he  replied.  "It  only 
iook  about  two  weeks'  work  at  the  Ke}-- 
stone  plant  to  make  me  very-  enthusiastic 
:libout  pictures,  especially  farces.  I  studj' 
lihe  screen  closely  now,  and  I  am  firmly 
■sonvinced  that  everj-  one  in  the  industry 
should  do  likewise.  There  are  many 
hings  we  can  learn  from  it,  even  though 
ire  think  we  have  perfected  ourselves 
-Si  our  own  line  of  the  great  industry. 
.!  endeavor  to  put  nothing  in  m\-  farces 
j^'hich  is  not  a  burlesque  on  something 
.rSi  real  life.  Xo  matter  how  senseless  a 
:|hing  may  seem  on  the  screen.  I  think 
hat  if  it  is  studied  carefully  it  can  be 
raced  back  to  life,  and  is  probably  an 
•ver\-day  occurrence,  which  the  would- 
L»e  critic  of  the  farce  had  never  thought 
lO  be  a  bit  funny." 

,  Somebody  called  Charlie  at  this  point. 
jUid  said  that  ^Nlr.  Anderson  wanted  him 
;)o  come  down  to  the  exhibition  and  see 
=-iome  pictures,  so  Charlie  excused  him- 
elf,  and  left. 

^  W  hat  he  told  me  of  himself  is  reallj- 
,vust  an  outline  of  his  career.  In  Kej'- 
i  tone  pictures,  as  most  of  you  probably 
ri:now,  he  has  been  practicalh-  every  thing, 
j^e  has  burlesqued  waiters,  millionaires, 
(i>ricklayers,  ne'er-do-wells,  and  hundreds 
r>i  other  familiar  types,  whom  we  pass 
rlaily  on  the  street  without  noticing.  He 
•las  adapted  himself  to  more  things  in 
he  year  and  a  half  he  has  been  before 
.Jr:e  camera  than  an  actor  on  the  speak- 
ing stage  would  have  to  master  during 
,(jis  entire  career.  He  has  flirted  with 
jleath,  literally,  a  score  of  times,  and 
-carceh-  a  day  has  passed  since  he  en- 
,  ered  the  picture  field  that  he  has  not 
.eceived  numerous  bumps.  And  still  he 
„i:ms  this  up  as  "nothing  much."  We 
j  .ondered,  as  we  were  carried  to  Chi- 
|,ago's  loop  in  an  "L"'  car,  if  he  knew 
^ust  how  many  people^the  world  over 
.  aughed  at  his  antics  every  day  of  the 

Perhaps  the  thing  which  has  been  most 
rominent  in  his  climb  to  the  top  in 
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picturedom  has  been  his  absolute  lack  of  other  for  a  hundred  or  more  feet  of  film, 

camera  consciousness.   He  can  walk  into,  and  then  walk  out  as  unconcerned  as 

a  scene  without  being  given  any  real  though  he  were  entirely  alone,  when, 

script,  and  draw  one  laugh  after  an-  in  reality,  the  eyes  of  millions,  through 


One  of  the  funny  "arrest  scenes"  in  Charlie  Chaplin's  eventful  career  before 

the  camera. 
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the  camera,  are  watching  his  every  move. 
His  make-up,  too,  is  productive  of 
laughs,  even  before  he  does  funny  things 
•by  using  his  facial  powers.  It  is  Just 
natural  for  him  to  be  funny,  and  when, 
added  to  this,  he  is  determined  to  get 
laughs,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  he  has  won 
for  himself  the  title  of  "the  funny  man 
of  the  screen." 

All  his  life  is  not  full  of  comedy, 
however.  There  is  also  a  business  end 
of  making  farce-comedy  pictures,  and 
when  the  scenes  for  his  pictures  are  be- 
ing produced,'  Mr.  Charles  Chaplin,  di- 
rector, is  the  man  who  tells  the  players 
who  support  him  to  do  this  or  that,  and 
who  has  to  see  that  the  desired  results 
are  obtained.  He  does  not  work  with 
a  scenario  in  hand,  but  gets  his  story- 
well  in  mind,  and  then  supplies  the  in- 
cidental material  for  his  players  as  he 
goes  along. 

When  he  appears  in  a  picture  himself 
he  seldom  rehearses  his  own  part,  pre- 
ferring to  do  things  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  thereby  getting  the  "what-will- 
happen-next"'  effect  which  is  so  enjoy- 
able in  his  acting.  This  probably  is  by 
far  the  hardest  way  to  "get  over"  a 
scene,  for  he  is  under  a  constant  mental 
strain,  as  he  realizes  that  everything  he 
does  must  Ije  a  "sure-tire"  laugh  getter. 
That  he  is  quick  to  make  up  his  mind  is 
best  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  it  took 
just  nine  hours  for  his  company  to  start 
for  Niles,  California,  where  he  is  now 
working,  when  snow  interfered  with  pro- 
duction in  Chicago. 

Among  the  players  he  is  immensel)' 
popular,  as  he  has  a  way  of  learning 
from  them  just  what  they  think  of  a 
scene  without  1ettin_g  them  become  dic- 
tativc.  The  moment  work  is  over  he 
is  "just  one  of  the  crowd,"  and  is  full 
of  tricks  which  can  originate  only  in 
the  mind  of  a  born  comedian.  An  inci- 
dent is  told  by  one  of  the  members  of 
the  "Xight  in  an  English  Music  Hall" 
company  which  is  t\pical  of  Charlie's  at- 
titude toward  his  coworkers. 

The  company  carried  se\'eral  chorus 
girls,  all  of  whom  thought  Charlie  was 
just  right.  One  of  the  girls  was  serv- 
ing her  first  season  behind  the  footlights, 
and,  if  anything,  was  more  l)eautiful  than 
the  rest.  Added  to  her  beauty  was  an 
abundant  supply  of  bashfulness,  and 
Charlie  '  deligrifed  in-  -takitig''  §3va-ntage 
of  this.  .  .  • 

During  their  run  in  one  of  the  larger 
cities  she  met  a  young  man,  and  both 


fell  in  love  with  each  other.  One  even- 
ing, after  the  performance,  she  and  the 
young  man  had  stolen  off  into  a  corner 
of  the  hotel  lobby,  not  wishing  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  older  mem- 
bers of  the  troupe. 

Cliarlie  discovered  them,  and  deter- 
mined to  have  some  fun.  He  approached 
the  girl  and  patted  her  gently  on  the 
arm.  asking  her  if  she  was  enjoying 
herself  with  her  "stage-door  John." 

Not  satisfied  by  thus  embarrassing  the 
young  couple,  he  proceeded  to  yawn  real- 
istically, and  say  :  "Well,  my  dear,  when 
you  finally  shake  //;"  pointing  to  the 
blushing  young  gentleman,  "tell  the  hall 
girl  to  gi\e  you  the  key  to  our  room. 
I'm  off  for  that  pawnshop  around  the 
corner  to  get  your  wedding  ring  out  of 
'soak.'  I  borrowed  some  money  from 
your  father  to-day." 

With  that,  he  left,  and,  needless  to  say, 
the  young  man  beat  '  a  hasty  retreat. 
AVhen  Charlie  learned  that  it  was  a  regu- 
lar love  affair,  instead  of  a  flirtation, 
however,  he  spent  three  days  convincing 
the  \oung  man  that  the  girl  wasn't  his 
wife. 

While  Charlie  never  would  admit  it. 
several  members  of  the  company  de- 
clare that  he  was  the  best  man  at  the 
Medding,  which  took  place  after  the  last 
performance  of  the  run.  At  any  rate, 
he  missed  the  train  that  night,  and  M-as 
the  one  who  told  the  manager  that  the 
girl  had  resigned  and  taken  up  life  with 
a  husband. 


Playing  Vampire  Parts  Like  a  Sermon. 
A  MINISTER  back  home  used  to 
■'^  come  to  me  sometimes,"  said  Char- 
lotte Burton,  the  dark-eyed  an-d  "beauti- 
ful actress,  seen  so  frequently  in  Ameri- 
can-Mutual plays,  when  she  was  seen 
recently  in  her  dressing  room  at  Santa 
Barbara,  "and  reason  with  me  concern- 
ing a  girl's  temptations.  It  was  nice  of 
him,  I  admit.  I  think  very  often  curi- 
osity makes  a  girl  at  least  want  to  look 
at  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  I  know- 
it  was  so  with  me  sometimes." 

The  actress'  face  took  on  a  reminis- 
cent look,  and  a  shadow  fell  across  it. 

".-Ml  the  sermons  ever  preached,"  she 
went  on,  "could  never  have'  given  me 
the  point  of  \\e\v  on  that  subject  that 
I  have  acquired  through  my  professional 
work.'  Oh,  don't  misunderstand  me ! 
All  I  mean  is  this :  I  have  been  called 
on  to  play  a  good  many  vampire  parts. 
Throwing  myself  into  the  spirit  of  the 


role  has  made  me  see  things,  momen- 
tarily, from  that  sort  of  woman's  angle. 
Believe  me,  rose  leaves  turn  to  ashes 
with  these  women.  Happiness  is  only 
excitement.  The  end  is  dust.  Mj-  work 
has  been  to  me  a  self-delivered  sermon, 
and  that  dear  old  minister  need  never 
have  worried." 

Nearly  Blinded  for  Realism. 

npHE  small  metal  protective  clip  at  the 
end  of  a  rapier  was  all  that  saved 
^\  illiam  Bertram,  of  the  American-Mu- 
tual studios,  from  losing  the  sight  of  his 
left  eye  recentl}-.  He  had  a  narrow  es- 
cape, required  a  physician's  services,  but 
came  through  it  all  cheerfully  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  he  is  heart 
and  soul  interested  in  getting  realism 
into  the  movies. 

The  accident  occurred  while  the 
company  w-as  rehearsing  the  two-part 
Italian  romance,  "Ancestry,"  a  Mutual 
drama,  the  announcement  of  which  has 
aroused  wide  interest.  George  Field 
and  King  Clark  were  the  duelists.  Ber- 
tram, as  referee,  was  called  on  to  sepa- 
rate them,  and  he  was  injured  in  doing 
so,  though  he  kept  this  fact  from  Henry 
Otto,  the  director,  until  the  rehearsal 
was  over. 

"The  Carnegie  Library"  is  a  very  ap- 
propriate nickname  wished  on  Edward 
Coxen  by  his  associate  players  at  the 
American-Mutual  studios  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara. So  many  publications  carrying 
notices  of  pictures  of  this  popular  fa-ii 
vorite  are  being  sent  him  that  he  has 
taken  to  distributing  the  literature 
among  his  friends  so  as  to  provide  space 
in  his  rooms  for  his  golf  kit. 

"Speaking  of  scenarios,"  said  the 
scenario  editor  of  the  American  com- 
pany, the  other  day,  "we  received  one 
from  a  budding  author  recently.  In  it 
a  man  meets  the  heroine  five  years  after 
he  has  been  killed — I  wondered  where 
they  met,"  he  added. 


Elizabeth  Drew  comes  to  "Runawa\ 
June,"  already  familiar  w-ith  its  au- 
thor's ideas,  for  previously  she  was 
starred  in  "Get  Rich  Quick  Walling- 
ford,"  and  is  a  type  especiallj-  approvec 
by  Mr.  Chester.  She  has  the  enviabk 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  hand- 
somest and  best-dressed  young  womei 
in  the  theatrical  world — assets  whicl 
she  uses  to  good  purpose  in  her  im 
personation  of  Mrs.  Villard.  the  rest 
less  wife  of  a  millionaire. 


The  Wood  Nymph 

By  Edna  Sylvester  Kerr 

She  was  Meta.  who,  since  she  was  six  years  old,  had  never  seen  the  world  outside  the 
forest  where  she  lived  with  her  father,  the  "nature  man."  What  happened  to  her  when  she 
was  set  down  in  the  heart  of  that  world's  gay  Society,  how  she  loved  and  was  loved,  and  the 
dangers  that  beset  her  path,  you  may  read  in  this  story,  based  on  the  Essanay  play  in  two  reels. 
The  part  of  Meta  was  taken  by  Ruth  Stonehouse;  that  of  Norman  McPherj-on,  the  poet,  by 
Richard  C.  Travers;  Bryant  Washburn  was  George:  Helen  Dunbar,  Mrj'.  Vandeveer,  and 
John  Cossar  her  husband  in  the  film. 


SHE  shall  come  to  us  I" 
Mrs.   Vandeveer   spoke  decidedly. 
jjShe  handed  the  letter  back  to  her  hus- 
tand  across  the  breakfast  table  in  the 
(.punny  morning  room  of  their  country 
liome. 

.  "Poor  Oliver  Thwaite!"  murmured 
^iMr.  Vandeveer,  looking  down  blankly  at 
lithe  sheet  of  note  paper  in  his  hand. 
[[  Dead!  I  can  hardly  realize  it  yet.  Bet- 
.pina,  for  he  was,  perhaps,  the  truest 
-tfriend  I  had  in  all  the  world." 

■'Still,"  his  wife  pointed  out  consol- 
iingly,  '"think  how  many  years  he  lived. 

cfter  the  doctors  told  him  there  was  no 

Slope.  It  was  the  outdoor  life  that  did  it. 
-  Wasn't  there  a  story  once  in  one  oi 
;|those  awful  colored  supplements  of  the 
sSunday  newspapers,  that  told  of  the 
-"Oiouse  he  had  built  in  the  forest,  and 
glhow  he  went  about  with  onh'  the  skin 
•cf  an  animal  for  clothing,  and  that  called 
'■■him  the  "nature  man'?  He  had  his 
pdaughter  with  him  for  companionship. 
ilHe  must  have  been  happy — far  from  the 
|hvorld's  pettj-  cares  I  And  now  she  is 
[(alone  in  the  world.  !Meta.  The  'wood 
ronymph,'  that  reporter  who  went  to  in- 
bterview  them  called  her.  It  was  like 
;i  Oliver  to  christen  her  with  such  an  odd 
:'name,  was  it  not?  She  shall  come  here 
r-and  live  with  us.   I  imagine  she's  pretty. 

Don't  you,  Bruce?  Write  to-day  and  let 
jher  know  that  our  home  is  at  her  dis- 
|posal." 

Three  days  later  ^Meta  arrived. 

.■?he  was  clad  in  an  ill-fitting  dress 
,  that  had  belonged  to  the  daughter  of 
•  one  of  the  women  in  the  village  at  tlie 
foot  of  the  mountain,  on  whose  wooded 
!  slopes  she  had  lived  with  her  father 
:  ever  since  she  was  si^ years  old. 

For  the  train  trip,  of  course,  the  gar- 
■  ment  of  leaves  which  her  own  nimble 
;  fingers  had  wrought,  and  that  had  been 
her  only  garb  in  her  life  in  the  open, 


had  had  to  be  replaced  by  some  less 
unconventional  attire. 

Meta  had  submitted  to  being  clad  by 
the  woman  in  the  hideous  dress,  the 
coarse  shoes,  the  homelj-  hat,  and  other 
accessories.  But  she  had  brought  her 
beloved  leaf  dress  along  with  her  in 
the  battered  valise  in  her  hands. 

Mrs.  Vandeveer  found  her  expecta- 
tions of  the  girl's  prettiness  amply  real- 
ized. Xot  even  her  poor  clothing  could 
hide  Meta's  glowing  beautv.    A\  hen  she 


was  fitted  out  in  gowns  of  the  latest 
fashion,  Mrs.  Vandeveer  told  herself, 
the  girl  must  fairly  dazzle  all  behold- 
ers. She  would  be  the  hit  of  the  forth- 
coming social  season — Mrs.  A'andeveer 
was  heartily  glad  she  had  invited  her  to 
share  their  home. 

A  somewhat  flighty  woman,  she  had 
visions  of  several  doors  in  societj-  that 
had  hitherto  been  closed  to  her,  opening 
out  of  curiosity  to  see  the  beauteous 
girl  of  the  woodland  about  whom  there 


-Mrs.  \'andeveer  found  her  expeciaiions  of  ihe  ••forest  girl's"'  beauty  amply  realized — she 
was  confident  that  Meta  would  be  the  sensation  of  the  fonhcoming  social  season. 
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was  certain  to  be  so  much  talk,  for  the 
fact  that  her  innocence  of  the  outside 
world,  due  to  the  life  she  had  led  up 
to  her  sixteenth  jiear,  was  as  boundless 
as  though  she  had  come  from  another 
planet,  as  well  as  for  the  rare  attrac- 
tiveness of  her  face  and  form. 

Not  the  least  pleased  of  the  Vandeveer 
establishment  over  Meta's  entrance  of 
it  was  Mrs.  Vandeveer's  only  son  and 
petted  pride,  George. 

He  was  a  dissipated  young  man,  with 
an  ambition'  to  be  known  as  a  "rake" 
and  a  man  about  town.  He  fell  head 
over  heels  in  love  with  Meta — and 
shortly  begged  her  to  have  pity  on  his 
plight. 

It  was  the  attraction  which  anything 
novel  and  pretty  has  for  a  child — which 
was  all  Meta,  the  daughter  of  the  for- 
est, amounted  to  in  her  unsophistica- 
tion — that  led  her  to  mistake  the  pleas- 
ure she  took  in  having  him  near  her, 
the  only  man  outside  of  her  father,  the 
newspaper  reporter,  and  two  or  three  of 
the  crude  villagers,  whom  she  had  ever 
seen  in  her  life,  and  by  long  odds  the 
handsomest  and  most  polished  of  these, 
for  love — and  she  consented  .to  become 
engaged  to  George. 

At  the  end  of  a  month  or  two,  Mrs. 
Vandeveer  was  planning  an  elaborate 
lawn  fete  at  which  her  dainty  charge 
was  to  be  introduced,  for  the  first  time, 
as  a  surprise  to  her  many  friends. 

"I  want  you  to  invite  Norman, 
mother,"  George  announced,  in  the  high- 
handed  way  in  which  he  had  always 
spoken  to  her  ever  since  the  days  of  his 
spoiled  childhood.  "I  want  him  to  see 
Meta  and  hear  what  he  thinks  of  her !" 

He  referred  to  his  closest  friend. 
Norman  McPherson,  whose  books  were 
beginning  to  win  him  recognition  from 
the  world  as  a  poet  of  no  mean  ability. 

Accordingly,  Norman  came  to  the 
garden  party.  When  he  was  presented 
to  Meta,  the  moment  their  eyes  met  they 
were  held  as  though  neither  could  draw 
them  apart. 

The  poet's  lips  were  parted  with 
eagerness,  as  his  gaze  drank  in  the  love- 
liness of  her  face.  Meta,  her  cheeks 
pink,  at  last  lowered  her  eyes  and  turned 
away  to  hide  the  fluttering  of  the  leaves 
over  her  heart,  where  for  the  first  time 
she  had  heard  the  singing  of  the  world- 
old  song. 

She  was  in  her  woodland  garb,  as 
jMrs.  Vandeveer  had  arranged  that  she 
was  to  treat  the  guests  to  an  exhibition 


of  dancing  in  the  role  of  a  wood  nymph. 
As  she  performed  before  the  inter- 
ested circle  of  onlookers,  Norman's  eyes 
still  fixedly  followed  her  every  move- 
ment. He  thought  he  had  never  seen 
such  grace,  such  poetry  of  motion,  in 
all  his  life  before!  He  was  beyond  be- 
ing merely  in  love  by  this  time  with  the 
girl  whom  he  had  seen  for  the  first  time 
only  a  half  hour  before.  He  worshiped 
the  very  blades  of  grass  over  which  her 
toes  skimmed  so  lightly. 

Norman  was  the  first  to  reach  her 
side  when  her  dance  was  done. 

"What  do  you  think  of  her,  old  fel- 
low ?'' 

Witli  the  hail.  George,  who  had  come 
up  behind  them,  clapped  his  friend's 
shoulder  in  high  spirits. 

Norman  spoke  gravely,  almost  as  one 
mentioning  a  holy  thing. 

"I  think  she  is  the  most  beautiful,  the 
purest  thing  in  the  world  !'' 

George  drew  Meta's  arm  through  his 
with  a  self-satisfied  air. 

"Glad  you  like  her,"  he  nodded 
shortly.    "We're  engaged." 

All  the  color  was  drained  from  Nor- 
man's cheeks.  He  winced,  as  from  an 
actual  blow.  Then,  squaring  his  shoul- 
ders manfully  to  accept  the  burden  of 
bitter  disappointment  that  was  placed 
upon  them,  he  held  out  his  hand  to  his 
friend. 

"I  heartily  congratulate  you  !"  he  said. 

The  tbree  walked  away  down  one  of 
the  paths  of  the  garden.  Norman  re- 
ceived permission  from  Meta  to  smoke, 
but  then  he  discovered  that  he  had  left 
his  pipe  back  at  the  house.  He  ex- 
cused himself  to  return  and  get  it. 
George  and  Meta  walked  on  together. 

Suddenly,  through  the  rosebushes  that 
bordered  the  pathway  ahead  of  them, 
the  figure  of  a  man  whose  eyes  glared 
with  the  unnatural  light  of  madness 
sprang  into  view. 

He  crouched  menacingly  before 
George  and  the  girl  who  had  come  to 
a  surprised  halt. 

''At  last  I  have  tracked  you  down  1" 
the  man  hissed  at  them.  "You  are  at 
my  mercy  now — and  I  mean  to  kill  you 
in  my  bare  hands !" 

The  man  was  a  dangerous  maniac, 
who  must  have  contrived  to  escape  from 
the  near-by  asylum.  In  pitiable  cow- 
ardice, George  had  sprung  back  behind 
Meta,  leaving  her  to  face  the  madman 
alone    and    unprotected    as    he  crept 


nearer,  with  arms  outstretched,  in  readi- 
ness to  spring  upon  her. 

But  he  never  did  so. 

At  that  moment,  Norman,  returning 
along  the  path,  and  taking  in  the  scene 
at  a  glance,  launched  himself  through 
the  air  past  the  girl  and  her  craven 
escort  upon  the  maniac's  back,  and  thus 
rescued  her  from  her  peril. 

Norman,  in  the  months  that  followed, 
tried  his  best  to  forget  her.  But  it  was 
beyond  his  power.  Her  sweet  face,  and 
the  charm  of  her,  had  become  so  in- 
delibly graven  upon  his  memory  that  she 
filled  all  his  thoughts  by  day  and  his 
dreams  at  night.  He  could  not  win  her. 
The  battle  had  been  already  lost  to  him, 
before  he  could  even  enter  it.  But  at 
least  he  could  let  her  know  of  his  love  ! 
This  he  set  about  doing  in  a  book. 

He  put  his  soul  into  the  work,  which 
at  last  was  finished  and  given  to  a  typist 
to  prepare  for  the  publishers. 

George,  having  some  documents  which 
he  wished  typed  before  he  sent  them  out 
from  the  architect's  office,  where  he 
played  at  working,  saw  the  manuscript 
lying  on  the  desk  of  the  girl  who  had 
stepped  out  for  a  moment. 

As  he  read  the  pages  to  which  his 
eyes  had  first  been  drawn  by  the  sight 
of  Norman  McPherson's  name  at  the 
top  of  them,  George's  weakly,  handsome 
face  grew  grim. 

If  Meta  ever  read  this  book  she  would 
know  all  ! 

George  had  explained  Norman's  fail- 
ure to  present  himself  at  the  Vande- 
veers'  home  again,  which  Meta  did  not 
understand,  by  telling  her  that  the  poet 
had  informed  him  after  his  introduction 
to  the  girl  that'  he  thought  her  dress  and 
dancing  at  the  lawn  fete  immodest — in 
short,  that  he  did  not  approve  of  her. 

When  the  typist  returned  to  the  room, 
George  showed  her  a  sum  of  money. 

"Destroy  this,"  he  told  her,  laying  his 
hand  on  the  manuscript  of  the  novel, 
"and  I  will  give  you  this." 

The  girl,  tempted,  it  seemed,  by  the 
glitter  of  the  bribe,  at  last  consented 
to  carry  out  his  wishes.  But  she  did 
not  do  so  exactly  to  the  letter.  She 
typed  the  story  through  to  the  end,  and 
then  sent  the  copy  to  Norman.  The 
original  manuscript  she  placed  in  her 
trunk. 

George  disco\  ered  her  treachery  when 
he  met  Norman  on  the  street  a  few  days 
later. 

Norman  had  the  typed  manuscript  in 
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his  pocket,  which  he  informed  George 
was  his  latest  book,  that  he  was  then 
on  his  way  to  submit  to  his  publishers 
for  their  approval.  Trying  to  think  of 
some  way  in  which  he  could  get  the 
thing  away  from  him  without  being  de- 
tected. George  offered  to  walk  along 
with  him  toward  the  publishers'  build- 
ing. 

An  old  woman  fell  as  she  was  cross- 
mg  the  street  ahead  of  them. 

As  Xorman  stooped  to  pick  her  up. 
George  saw  his  chance,  and  deftly 
"lifted"  the  folded  manuscript  from 
Norman's  pocket.  Then,  with  a  hastily 
blurted  excuse  of  an  engagement  which 
he  had  suddenly  remembered,  he  hur- 
ried away  to  burn  up  the  novel. 

Xorman  discovered  his  loss  the  mo- 
ment he  had  got  the  old  woman  safely 
to  her  feet. 

'I've  lost  my  manuscript !"  he  ex- 
claimed aloud  to  himself.  'Tt  must 
have  dropped  from  my  pocket,  some- 
where along  the  way.  It  had  my  name. 
'Norman  McPherson.'  on  it,  though  " 

The  old  woman  looked  quickly  up  into 
his  face. 

"Are  you  Xorman  [McPherson.  the 
poet?"  she  asked.  "^ly  daughter  typed 
this  book  you  say  you  have  lost.  She 
has  the  original  manuscript  of  it  in  her 
trunk.  Come  with  me.  and  you  can 
get  it." 

Xorman  accompanied  her  back  to  the 
flat  which  she  occupied  with  her  daugh- 
ter. But  there  they  found  a  note  from 
the  girl.  She  explained  that  she  had 
gone  to  the  \'andeveers'  house  to  see 
Meta. 

She  had  read  in  the  papers  of  the  lat- 
ter's  engagement  to  George.  Having 
guessed  Xorman's  love  story  from  the 
novel  which  she  had  typed.for  him,  and 
knowing  George  for  a  scoundrel  who 
was  unworthy  of  the  girl,  she  had  gone 
to  see  INIeta  to  show  her  Xorman's  book 
and  let  her  learn  from  it  the  fact  of 
the  poet's  love  for  her,  and  also  hear 
from  her  own  lips  the  story  of  George's 
villainy. 

There  Xorman  followed  her.  And 
•when  Meta  rose  to  greet  him.  having 
just  finished  her  reading  of  the  novel, 
he  saw  that  in  her  eyes  which  led  him 
.  to  decide  that  he  had  written  the  book 
all  in  vain — as  a  story  of  unrequited  love. 


The  name  "silent  drama"  is  a  mis- 
nomer in  these  days  of  the  trap  drum 
and  trombone. 


$20,000  Prize  Play,  May  3d. 

THE  twenty-thousand-dollar  prize 
photo  play  which  the  American 
Film  Manufacturing  Company  is  pro- 
ducing for  the  Xorth  American  Film 
Corporation,  will  have  its  first  release 
on  ;Ma}-  3d.  The  writer  of  the  sce- 
nario from  which  the  new  serial  is  being 
made  was  successful  in  a  field  of  more 
than  nine  thousand  contenders.  This 
lucky  person  will  receive  ten  thousand 
dollars  for  the  winning  scenario. 

Another  ten-thousand-dollar  prize  will 
be  awarded  to  the  person  who  success- 
fully evohes  a  solution,  which  will  be 
presented  later.  The  winning  of  the 
ten-thousand-dollar  prize  offered  for  a 
solution  of  "The  ]\Iillion  Dollar  ]\Iys- 
tery"  by  ^liss  Ida  Damon,  an  un- 
known St.  Louis  amateur,  has  demon- 
strated that  the  most  inexperienced 
writers  may  try  for  the  prize  and  have 
a  chance  of  success. 

The  big  serial  will  be  produced  in 
California,  under  the  personal  direc- 
tion of  S.  S.  Hutchinson,  president  of 
the  American  Film  ^lanuf  acturing 
Company.  The  Xorth  American  Film 
Corporation.  222  South  State  Street. 
Chicago,  will  have  the  booking  arrange- 
ments, which  J.  R.  Frenler  will  super- 
vise. 

Tiie  newspaper  novelization,  which 
will  run  in  more  than  three  hundred 
daily  newspapers  throughout  the  coun- 
tr\-,  will  be  written  by  one  of  the  coun- 
try's best-known  authors. 

The  Flying  A  brand  has  never  been 
seen  on  a  serial,  although  many  have 
been  offered  ^lessrs.  Hutchinson  and 
Frenler,  It  required  the  ten-thousand- 
dollar  prize  offer  to  bring  forth  such  a 
scenario,  and  now  that  it  is  in  hand  no 
effort  will  be  spared  to  make  the  new 
serial  reach  the  highest  possible  mark 
of  perfection. 


Knit  for  Americans  First? 
■\\7IXIFRED  GREENWOOD,  the 
American  actress,  who  has 
starred  in  so  many  Mutual  plays,  is  the 
author  of  the  famous  slogan :  "Knit 
for  Americans  first."  She  coined  this 
phrase  at  the  time  every  one  started 
knitting  socks  for  the  Belgians.  Miss 
Greenwood  is  a  firm  believer  in  the 
adage  reciting  that  "charity  should  be- 
gin at  home." 

Recently,  a  package  loaded  with 
kimonos,    boudoir    caps,    and  loveliest 


laces  and  lingerie,  addressed  to  her  by 
a  Los  .\ngeles  store  went  astray  en 
route.  Some  one  asked  her  if  she  had 
found  them,  and  she  answerd  'no,'  with 
some  exasperation. 

"It's  too  annoying,"  she  said.  "When 
I  heard  they  were  surely  lost,  I  was  so 
upset  I  went  right  home,  and — and  be- 
gan to  knit  for  the  Belgians.'' 


Hetty  Gray  Baker  Now  With  Mutual. 

HETTY  GRAY  BAKER,  vice  presi- 
.dent  of  the  Photo  Play  Authors' 
League,  is  the  latest  addition  to  the 
^vlutual's  scenario  staff.  Her  coming  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  Frank  E.  Woods, 
editor  of  the  Hollywood  studio's  script 
bureau,  recognizes  that  he  must  sur- 
round himself  with  capable  writers  if  he 
is  to  secure  the  best  kind  of  drama. 

[Miss  Baker  was  the  first  woman  law 
librarian  e\-er  employed  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut.  During  her  six  years  in 
Hartford  she  wrote  scenarios  in  her 
spare  time,  and  built  up  a  fairly  good 
income  from  this  side  occupation.  In 
April,  1913.  she  made  trips  to  various 
photo-play  studios,  and  in  the  end  ac- 
cepted a  position  as  scenario  editor  for 
one  of  them.  She  resigned  last  month 
to  devote  her  time  to  free-lance  work, 
but  the  Mutual  tempted  her  into  its 
fold  with  an  oft'er. 


Hire  a  Store  for  a  Play. 

AT.MOSPHERE"  of  the  real  kind  was 
secured  by  Director  Langdon  \\  est 
when  he  enlisted  a  dry-goods  store  in 
the  Bronx,  Xew  York,  and  a  corps  of 
salesgirls  Tuesday  night  when  the  store 
was  given  o\"er  to  the  Edison  company 
of  players  to  take  the  three-reeler, 
"Killed  Against  Orders.'' 

Electricians  had  installed  the  neces- 
sary lights  over  the  counters,  and  the 
players  enacted  the  scenes  behind  closed 
doors  while  a  crowd,  numbering  a  thou- 
sand, gathered  outside  because  of  the 
strange  sight.  Police  were  called  to  the 
scene,  some  excitable  person  thinking  it 
was  a  riot.  About  twenty  of  the  sales- 
girls— the  prettiest  of  'em  all — were 
drafted  to  "act"  as  customers.  Scenes 
were  taken  at  the  glove  counter  and  in 
the  fur  department,  both  concerning 
thefts  by  shoplifters.  The  result  jus- 
tifies the  trouble  taken,  as  a  splendid  pic- 
ture and  atmosphere  were  obtained. 


Paul  Scardon,  Master  Make-up  Artist 

By  Carl  G.  Rich 

Not  the  least  important  by  far,  in  motion -picture  acting,  is  the  ability  of  the  player 
to  make  up  effectively.  Many  pictures  are  caused  to  lose  much  of  their  value  by  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  actors  has  exaggerated  his  make-up,  or  that  it  is  not  strong  enough  for 
the  character.  Paul  Scardon  is  one  of  the  few  who  have  made  a  success  of  this  art,  and 
not  by  the  use  of  disguises,  but  by  wonderful  control  over  the  features. 


T^O  look  at  the  "still"  picttires,  of  the 
■  great  numlier  of  picture  plays  in 
■which  lie  has  assumed  widely  diversified 
character  parts,  is  to  wonder  how  Paul 
Scardon,  now  appearing  in  Vitagraph 
productions,  ever  became  a  screen  fa- 
vorite. 

Air.  Scardon  is  a  past  master  of  the 
make-up  art,  and  during  the  four  years 
he  has  been  appearing  in  motion  pic- 
tures he  has  presented  his  characteri- 
zations in  make-up  so  effective  and  com- 
pletely disguising  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  recognize  him.  With  few 
exceptions,    his    natural    appearance  is 


l'Ai:i  >(,ARDON. 

As  he  appears  when  not  before  the  camera. 


completely  concealed  by  the  characters 
he  assumes,  and  were  it  not  for  his  ex- 
ceptional dramatic  ability,  his  mastery  of 
the  mysteries  of  make-up  would  be  a 
detriment  instead  of  an  aid  to  success 
in  the  motion-picture  field,  where  popu- 
larity is  a  matter  of  recognition  of  abil- 
ity and  not  a  matter  of  program  billing. 

When  interviewed  in  his  dressing  room 
at  the  studio,  he  had  just  finished  mak- 
ing up  for  the  part  of  Baron  Stana,  in 


Charles  L.  Gaskill's  new  picture,  "Aliss 
Jekyll  and  Aladam  Hyde,'  which  will 
soon  be  released.  The  part  of  Baron 
Stana  is  that  of  Satan,  and  the  make-up 
used  fOr  it  is  really  remarkable.  Speak- 
ing of  it,  Air.  Scardon  said  : 

"Baron  Stana  is  the  embodiment  of 
Satan,  a  wonderfully  clever  conception  ; 
and,  in  drawing  the  character,  Mr.  Gas- 
kill,  the  author  of  the  play,  describes  him 


as  appearing  'almost  benevolent  in  looks, 
yet  sinister  and  repelling."  It  took  me 
some  time  to  devise  a  suitable  make-up 
for  this  extraordinar}'  character,  but  I  | 
finally  hit  upon  the  one  you  see  me  in 
now  It  requires  a  make-up  that  ap- 
pears to  change  like  the  fleeting  hues 
in  a  glass  prism.  This  is  accomplished 
by  the  use  of  proper  colors  and  a  trick 
'if  expression.     One  moment  we  have 


Paul  Scardon  in  'The  Mighty  Atom."     In  this  picture  he  is  doing  an 
entirely  different  impersonation. 
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Mr.  Scardon  is  seen  here  playing  the  pan  of  the  storel<eeper.    Such  a  character  is  one  of  his  favorite  roles,  and 

he  presents  it  unusually  well. 


the  benevolent  old  gentleman,  and  the 
next  the  sinister  prince  of  evil." 

.\s  he  spoke,  Mr.  Scardon  illustrated 
the  change  of  expression,  and  the  effect 
was  startling.  Almost  without  any  per- 
ceptible effort,  the  kindly  old  gentleman 
disappeared,  and  the  speaker  appeared 
to  be  the  leering,  evil  representative  of 
the  infernal  regions. 

"I  consider  the  motion-picture  drama 
the  greatest  of  all  forms  of  dramatic  ex- 
i|  pression,''  said  ^[r.  Scardon,  ''because 
it  is  more  truthful.  The  realism  of  the 
picture  play  demands  naturalness  of 
characters,  and  the  usual  forms  of  regu- 
lar stage  make-up  are  entirely  unsuited 
to  the  picture  portrayals.  Every  line  and. 
every  wrinkle  on  the  face  must  be  care- 
fully drawn,  and  the  whole  effect  made 
so  natui'al  that  it  harmonizes  with  the 
natural  surroundings  amid  which  so 
great  a  part  of  the  picture  play  is  acted. 

'"Make-up  has  been  more  than  part 
of  my  profession.    It  has  been  a  sort 


of  hobby,  and  when,  after  fourteen  years 
of  theatrical  training.  I  entered  the  ranks 
of  the  photo' players,  I  thought  I  knew 
all  about  the  business,  of  making  up. 
yiy  first  picture  -  convinced  ine  that  I 
had  a  lot  to  learn.  That  was  four  years 
ago,  and  I  have  been  learning  more 
about  the  art  of  making  up  for  the  pic- 
ture play  every  day  since  then." 

Mr.  Scardon  has  been  in  the  theatrical 
business  since  he  was  fifteen  years  of 
age;  at  that  time  he  appeared  on  the 
stage  in  Australia  as  a  contortionist. 
Later,  he  toured  Australia  and  Xew 
Zealand  with  J.  C.  A\'illiamson,  playing 
dramatic  parts,  and  then  joined  the 
Xance  O'Xeill  company:  that  toured  the 
United  States.  The  American  stage  ap- 
pealed to  him,  and  he  remained  here, 
playing  with  E.  H.  Sotherh,  Mrs.  Fiske, 
Kyrle  Bellew,  and  Elsie  Ferguson. 

^Ir.  Scardon  has  another  hobby  that 
shares  his  time  with  the  study  of  make- 
up.   He  raises  bulldogs,  and  is  as  proud 


of  them  as  a  millionaire  is  of  his  art  col- 
lection. He  is  the  owner  of  Beaming 
Belle,  that  attained  full  championship 
honors  when  she  was  onlj-  eighteen 
months  old ;  and  he  would  rather  talk 
about  his  dogs  than  about  his  work  in 
pictures, 

Mr.  Scardon"s  dramatic  experiences 
date  back  fourteen  years,  and  his  stage 
representations  have  been  so  diversified 
that  making-up  for  any  sort  of  character 
is  now  merely  a  matter  of  .  coloring  and 
individuality-;  yet  all  his  characteriza- 
tions are  distinctly  unique. 

Possibly  the  most  striking  of  his 
"types:'  , are  the  elderly-men  characters. 
He^is  only" thirty-three  years  of  age,  yet 
on  the  screen,  portraying  a  man  of  fifty, 
the  lines  of  care,  if  the  part  calls  for 
it,  are,  to  the  eye,  real  marks  of  the 
encroachment  of  old  age.  With  equal 
skill  he  impersonates  the  well-preserved 
man  of  advanced  years  who  has  been 
free  from  ninnv  of  life's  vicissitudes,  a 
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difficult  make-up  without  the  use  of  the 
lining  pencil.  A  young  man  of  twenty, 
or  a  foreign  type,  is  as  readily  and 
faithfully  assumed  by  this  versatile  art- 
ist, and  that  in  real  life  he  resembles 
none  of  his  creations  is  seen  by  his 
most  recent  portrait,  published  herewith. 

The  same  care  in  details  distinguishes 
Mr.  Scardon's  comedy  characterizations 
that  mark  his  serious  impersonations.  In 
the  most  comical  of  characters  no  ex- 
aggeration of  make-up  is  noted,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  this  realism  of  ap- 
pearance has  as  great  value  in  preserv- 
ing and  augmenting  the  humor  in  a 
comedy  drama  that  it  has  in  furthering 
the  intensity  of  the  tragical  production. 
\  In  make-ups  of  this  kind,  where  the 
minuteness  of  detail  is  the  paramount 
note,  the  greatest  difficulty  does  not  come 
in  the  creation  of  the  .type.  Picture 
plays  are  not  produced  in  a  single  day ; 
even  the  one-reel  plays  require,  on  the 
average,  a  week  to  complete,  and  some 
of  the  larger  productions  require  sev- 
eral months  of   daily  work.     The  Im- 


Another  illustration  of  the  wonderful  powers  of  make-up  of  Paul  Scardon.    He  is  seen  here  playing  the  part  of  the 

native  of  the  Old  Sod  with  the  typical  clay  pipe. 
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ished  picture  play  must  show  no  shade 
of  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the 
characters,  and  when  a  difficult  make-up 
is  used  the  greatest  skill  is  required  to 
duplicate  it  on  the  days  that  follow. 

Mr.  Scardon  made  his  first  screen  bow 
four  years  ago,  in  Biograph  films,  and 
since  that  time  his  work  has  attracted 
the  picture  patrons,  and  his  knowledge 
of  the  make-up  art  has  been  at  the  dis- 
posal of  his  fellow  players,  whom  he  is 
at  all  times  ready  to  help  when  they  find 
themselves  cast  for  a  part  that  needs  the 
master  hand  in  the  make-up  art. 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 

Eighteen  years  ago,  in  far-away  Aus- 
tralia, a  boy  of  fifteen  appeared  on  the 
stage  and  created  a  sensation  as  a  con- 
tortionist. This  was  the  start  of  a  pro- 
fessional career  that  has  placed  the  name 
of  Paul  Scardon  on  the  programs  with 
the  greatest  stars  of  the  present  gen- 
eration in  every  phase  of  dramatic  art. 
The  polish  that  fourteen  years  of  con- 
tinuous appearance  l.iehind  the  footlights 
lends  to  the  characterizations  of  an  art- 


ist, and  the  value  of  diversified  experi- 
ence, is  shown  bj-  the  finish  that  dis- 
tinguishes   the    work    of    this    popular  \ 
screen  player  in  Vitagraph  pictures. 

From  vaudeville,  Mr.  Scardon  went 
into  pantomime,  and  then  for  five  con- 
secutive years  he  played  in  dramatic 
productions  with  J.  C.  Williamson,  tour- 
ing Australia  and  New  Zealand.  He 
then  joined  the  Xance  O'Xeill  players, 
and  left  Australia  for  a  tour  of  the 
United  States.  En  route  to  this  coun- 
try the  company  enjoyed  the  unique  ex- 
perience of  playing  a  matinee  perform- 
ance at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  in 
Honolulu ;  the  performance  was  given 
in  response  to  popular  demand,  and  the 
unusual  hour  was  made  necessary  by  the 
schedule  of  the  steamer  that  was  to 
bring  them  to  San  Francisco.  It  was 
while  in  San  Francisco  that  Mr.  Scar- 
don made  the  acquaintance  of  D.  W. 
Griffith ;  a  meeting  that  later  resulted 
in  the  former  making  his  first  appear- 
ance in  picture  plays  with  the  Biograph 
Company. 
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Aside  from  comedy,  Mr.  Scardon  is  also  very  acceptable  in  a  dramatic  role,  and  in  sucli  he  loses  none  of  the  value 
of  his  make-up.    In  this  picture  he  is  the  man  with  the  white  hair. 


In  the  United   States,   Mr.  Scardon 
(  played  Shakespearean  roles  with  E.  H. 
'    Sothern.  and  appeared  with  Mrs.  Fiske 
;n  her  last  revival  of  Becky  Sharp.  He 
iater  became  stage  manager  for  the  com- 
pany   playing    her    successful  comedy 
■"Mrs.    Bumstead   Leigh."     \\"ith  these 
wide    and    varied    experiences    to  his 
credit,  he  then  entered  the  picture-play 
field ;  to  use  his  own  words,  "the  final 
I    and  highest  form  of  dramatic  expres- 
sion." 

He  has,  in  most  of  his  picture  ap- 
pearances, been  seen  in  character  parts, 
and  it  is  worth}-  of  note  that  he  has  yet 
to  receive  his  first  adverse  criticism 
from  the  picture-plaj-  critics. 

-\  thorough  master  of  the  art  of 
make-up  and  an  artist,  accomplished  in 
all  branches  of  dramatic  work,  IMr.  Scar- 
don during  his  four  years  of  picture  por- 
trayals, has  contributed  to  the  art  some 
of  the  finest  characterizations  ever  re- 
flected on  the  screen. 


He  was  a  member  of  the  first  r\Iaiest,ic 
Stock  Company,  and  during  his  connec- 
tion w^ith  the  "Independents."  he  re- 
fused several  offers  to  "direct,"  prefer- 
ring to  wait  until  he  felt  complete  mas- 
ter of  every  detail  of  his  new  work.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  time  is  not  now  far 
distant  when  all  his  accumulated  knowl- 
edge of  dramatics  will  be  devoted  to  the 
picture  play,  in  the  wider  scope  of  a 
directorship. 


scene  in  "For  the  ^lan  She  Loved.'' 
Earle  has  a  sprained  finger,  but  he  says 
he's  willing  to  sacrifice  that  for  the 
punch  it  put  into  the  picture  as  well  as 
into  himself. 


A  Play  With  Too  Much  Punch. 
pRAXK  IMcGLYXX.  Edison,  is  not  an 
^  ultraconservative,  but  he  is  express- 
ing himself  as  being  strongly  for  the 
old-time  fake  fight  of  the  stage  days, 
since  motion  picture  called  for  the  real 
thing.  His  views  were  expressed  mostly 
in  an  "aside."  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
had  to  talk  in  that  one  direction  because 
of  a  stiff  neck  that  he  got  when  Edward 
Earle  gave  him  a  half  nelson  in  the  fight 


On  Saturdaj-,  ]\Iarch  27th,  sixty  pupils 
of  Parker  High  School,  Chicago,  ac- 
companied by  their  instructors,  visited 
the  Selig  Polyscope  Company  motion- 
picture  studios,  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  technique  of  the  photo 
play.  Thej^  expect  to  become  acquainted 
not  only  with  the  technical  arrangement 
of  the  motion-picture  scenario,  but  also 
with  the  technique  of  direction,  develop- 
ing-room  technique,  et  cetera.  On  Fri- 
day, April  2d,  a  class  of  seniors  from 
Lane  Technical,  Chicago,  pursued  simi- 
lar studies  at  the  Selig  plant.  So  far  as 
is  known,  the  Chicago  schools  are  the 
first  to  take  advantage  of  technical 
studies  of  the  kind  to  be  found  onh'  in 
motion-picture  studios. 


The  Outcast 


..M?"  By  Robert  Keene 

Netta— she  had  no  other  name — was  a  girl  of  the  slums.  Was  she  to  blame  that  she 
found  herself  facing  the  charge  of  murder  at  the  bar  of  justice?  Or — who  was?  Read  the 
story,  based  on  this  four-reel  Majestic  drama,  and  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  answer  to 
these  questions. 

The  picture,  produced  by  John  B.  O'Brien,  is  one  of  the  strongest  of  its  kind.  As  the  girl 
of  the  underworld,  Mae  Marsh;  the  judge,  Ralph  Lewis;  Bob,  Robert  Barron;  and  Netta's 
lawyer.  Jack  Dillon. 

This  is  the  second  Mutual  Masterpicture,  one  of  which  we  print  each  week. 


OAY — who's  the  girl?" 
^    The  man  with  dissipated  face  and 
tlie  dress  and  manner  of  a  clieaii  sport 
addressed  the  question  across  the  bar 
in  the  East  Side  dive. 

"You  mean  her?"  Tlie  bartender 
jerked  his  head  toward  a  girl  who  was 
dancing-  on -the  cabaret ,  platform  across 
tlie  smoke-filled  room.  "There's  a  funny 
case  for  you,  mister,"  he  went  on,  pick- 
ing up  a  glass  and  beginning  to  wipe  it. 
"Nobody  docs  know  who  slie  is.  Not 
even  herself.  She  just  grew  up  around 
the  neighborhood.  W'hen  the  boss 
started  this  cabaret  notion,  she  struck 
him  for  a  job  as  a  performer  for  her 
lioard  and  keep  and  a  couple  uh  dollars 
over  a  week.  She'd  learned  to  dance  to 
tile  hurdA-gurdy  playin'  on  the  sidewalk, 
like  all  the  rest  uh  the  kids.  She  was 
pretty  good,  and  slie  was  cheap — and 
so  the  boss  hired  her.  .She's  known  as 
Netta — that's  all." 

Graves'  cj'ebrows  lifted. 

"She's  a  pretty  kid,"  he  said  patro- 
nizingly. "I  guess  I'll  go  over  and  talk 
to  her." 

Netta  had  finished  her  "turn."  She 
descended  from  the  platform  and  walked 
to  a  table  near  l)y.  As  she  drew  out  a 
chair  and  sat  down,  simultaneously 
Graves  pulled  out  the  table's  other  chair 
and  seated  himself  beside  her. 

A  young  man  witli  a  waiter's  napkin 
across  his  arm  had  witnessed  the  epi- 
sode with  a  lowering  frown. 

And  now  his  dark  brows  drew  menac- 
ingly together,  as  he  saw  the  man  reach 
out  and  try  to  take  Netta's  hand. 

"Cut  it  out,  bo  !" 

The  growl  sounded  in  Graves'  ears. 
He  turned  to  look  up  into  the  heavy- 
jawed  face  that  was  shoved  threaten- 
ingly into  his  own. 

"Take  a  tip  from  me,"  said  the  young 
man,  deep  in  his  throat,  "and  beat  it 


out  uh  here.  Your  space  at  this  table's 
needed  more'n  your  company  !" 

Graves  started  up  blusteringly. 

"Bob  !" 

The  girl  caught  at  the  young  man's 
arm  as  he  drew  it  back  to  take  a  punch 
at  him. 

Graves  had  liacked  away  hastily.  Now, 
as  he  looked  from  one  to  the  other  of 


Her  attorney  led  the  girl  back  into  the 
courtroom  to  hear  the  jury's  verdict. 


the  pair  before  him,  he  mustered  back 
his  ebbing  nerve.  He  nodded  sneer- 
ingly  : 

"Sweethearts,  eh?"  His  bold  eyes 
turning  back  to  Netta,  he  looked  her 
o\er  with  cool  insolence  from  head  to 
foot.  "I'll  see  you  some  other  time,"  he 
remarked,  as  he  sauntered  away. 

Yes,  Netta  and  the  dark-faced  young 


waiter  zt.'crc  sweethearts.  They  had 
known  each  other  before  she  came  to 
work  in  that  place.  Indeed,  it  had  been 
at  her  lover's  suggestion  that  she  had 
aijplied  for  her  present  position  there. 
Bob  had  told  her,  in  his  own  charac- 
teristic language,  that  "she  could  make 
all  the  rest  uh  them  toe-slingers  look 
like  they  was  stuck  up  to  their  knees  in 
a  street  that's  just  been  paved  with 
asphalt" ;  and  it  was  his  praise  for  her 
ability  as  a  dancer  that  had  encouraged 
her  to  ask  the  proprietor  of  the  place 
for  a  try-out. 

Bob  and  she  wanted  to  get  married. 

But  where,  out  of  tlie  meager  earn- 
ings of  either,  or  of  both  put  together, 
was  the  money  to  come  from  ?  It  was 
of  this  they  talked,  as  they  walked  in 
the  park  on  their  day  of¥  the  ne.xt  aft- 
ernoon. 

"^^  hen  I  see  all  these  couples  with 
their  nice,  rosy-cheeked  babies,"'  sighed 
Xetta — "ah.  Bob,  it  makes  me  wish 
things  was  different  with  us  !" 

"Sure,  I  know,"  he  ruefully  agreed. 
"It's  tough  we  can't  scrape  up  the  price 
of  admission  to  hear  the  weddin'  bells 
tinkle  !" 

She  drew  him  down  seriously  on  a 
bench  beside  her. 

"But  that  wasn't  all  I  meant,"  she 
explained,  "I  wished  the  life  we  led 
was  different.  What  do  we  amount  to, 
boy?  You  slingin'  beer  in  a  place  like 
Gafferty's.  And  me — a  nobody,  like  I 
am.  I've  never  seen  my  parents— ex- 
cept for  the  picture  of  my  mother  that's 
in  this  locket  around  my  neck.  Who 
my  father  was  I  guess  I'm  never  going 
to  know." 

At  that  moment,  in  a  somber-walled 
room  in  the  Criminal  Court  Building. 
Judge  Brutus  Gregory,  seated  in  all  his 
stately  robes  of  office,  was  about  to  sen- 
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tence  a  lawbreaker,  who  stood  cower- 
ing at  the  bar  before  him. 

■"For  God's  sake,  judge,  30ur  honor," 
the  culprit  pleaded,  "don't  send  me  up 
for  the  limit,  you  told  the  jury  1  could 

get  for  this  when  you  charged  'em  '' 

There  was  a  stir  in  the  courtroom. 
Judge  Carteret,  a  white-haired  and 
kindly  faced  man.  who  had  a  reputation 
for  treating  those  of  his  misguided  fel- 
low mortals  who  were  brought  before 
him  with  lenienc}',  entered,  and  was  es- 
corted, as  the  dignity  of  his  position  de- 
manded, to  a  chair  next  that  of  the  pre- 
siding justice  on  the  bench. 

"To  take  all  those  years  oft  i/iv  life.'' 
the  prisoner  was  going  on,  "will  leave 
me  an  old  man  when  I  get  out.  If  I 
live  long  enough !    Ah.  have  mercy  on 

me  -'' 

Judge  Carteret  leaned  forward. 
"Let  him  go,  Brutus,"  he  said  to  his 
fellow  judge,  an  old  friend. 

Judge  Gregory  turned  away  with  an 
impatient  shake  of  his  head. 

"Twenty  years  I"  he  handed  down  the 
sentence  to  the  wretched  supplicant  out- 
side the  rail  in  front  of  him. 

Judge  Gregory  had  the  name  of  being 
the  most  hard-hearted  justice  on  the 
bench.  A  man  who  could  no  more  be 
guilty  of  sinning  himself,  it  seemed, 
than  an  icicle,  he  had  no  sympath  -  for 
frailty  in  others. 

As  they  were  walking  homeward 
through  the  park,  he  expressed  his  opin- 
ions in  the  matter  to  his  companion. 

■'A  criminal's  badness  lies  in  his 
heart,"  he  announced.  "Clemency  only 
scratches  the  surface  of  his  gratitude. 
You  are  wrong,  when  you  expect  it  to 

effect  his  reformation  " 

Judge  Carteret  stopped. 
''How  d'you  do,  Bob?  '  he  greeted  the 
young  man  who  sat  with  the  slim  and 
cheaply  dressed,  but  prettj"  girl,  on  the 
bench  they  were  just  then  passing. 

Bob  somewhat  sheepishly  arose  and 
stepped  aside  with  the  older  man. 

"How  are  you  getting  on  ?"  asked 
Judge  Carteret  heartily.  "Still  working' 
at  your  steady  job,  I  hope?"  He  moved 
on  after  his  friend,  lifting  his  hat  to 
the  girl  with  a  fatherlj^  smile  as  he 
passed  her.  "Don't  forget  3'ou're  com- 
ing to  see  me,  young  man,  at  the  end 
of  the  month." 

"Xo,  sir,"  answered  Bob,  pulling  off 
his  own  cap. 

When  the  two  gentlemen  had  passed 
out  of  earshot  


"\Vho  was  that?"  asked  Xetta. 

Bob  sat  down  beside  her  once  more, 
with  a  gesture  of  surrender. 

"I  been  keepin'  it  a  secret  from  you, 
girlie,  all  these  months,"  he  confessed. 
"I  got  into  a  fight  with  a  couple  uh 
guys,  'most  a  year  ago.  I  handed  'em 
both  somethin'  fancy  in  the  line  of  a 
trimmin' — but  Dorsey,  the  cop,  nabbed 
me  at  the  finish.  It  looked  like  six 
months  on  the  Island  for  me,  on  a 
charge  of  'sault  and  battery.  But  I 
come  up  before  'udge  Carteret,  and  he 
let  me  off.  I — I'm  sort  uh  on  parole  to 
him.' 

Bob's  lips  tightened,  and  a  hard  look 
came  into  his  eyes  as  he  gazed  up  the 
pathwa}'  after  the  two  departing  figures. 

"That's  the  one  that  spoke  to  rfte,''  he 
finished — "Judge  Carteret.    He's  got  a 


I  only  want  to  ask  your  honor  if  you  can 
identify  the  photograph  which  I  am  about 
to  show  \'ou  as  this  girl's  mother?" 
asked  Net'ta's  attorney. 


heart  in  him  as  big  as  a  barrel.  But 
the  other's  Judge  Gregory.  One  tough 
bird,  believe  inc.'"  and  he  wagged  his 
head  awesomely.  "He  d  give  a  gu}-  life, 
as  soon  as  look  at  him.  I  knew  him 
from  his  pictures  in  the  papers,  and  I 
could  tell  you  stories  I've  heard  about 
the  waj-  he's  soaked  it  to  the  poor  devils 
who  maybe  haven't  had  the  same  chance 
to  live  straight  that  he  has,  till  it'd  set 
you  to  shiverin' — but  you're  doing- 
enough  uh  that,  as  it  is.  It's  gettin' 
colder  out  here.  Let's  get  back  to  the 
place." 

That  same  night  Graves  showed  up 
there  again.  And  again  he  joined  Xetta 
when  she  sat  down  at  an  unoccupied  table 
at  the  conclusion  of  her  performance  on 
the  stage.  Xetta  looked  uneasih'  in  the 
direction  of  Bob.  She  was  glad  to  no- 
tice that  his  back  was  turned,  while  he 


waited  on  some  customers  across  the 
room.  Xow  that  she  knew  that  he  had 
been  placed  upon  his  good  behavior  by 
the  court,  she  was  anxious  that  he 
should  keep  out  of  the  trouble  his  quick 
temper  and  skillful  fists  would  be  only 
too  ready  to  get  him  into. 

It  was  for  this  reason,  when  the 
"masher''  beside  her  became  openly  an- 
noying to  her.  that,  instead  of  calling 
Bob  to  her  rescue,  she  got  up  from  the 
table  in  silence  and  went  upstairs  to- 
ward her  room. 

But  Graves  followed  her.  He  forced 
his  way  into  the  room  after  her,  before 
she  could  shut  the  door. 

Xow  Xetta  became  frightened.  This 
was  not  like  holding  the  beast  at  bay 
while  there  were  a  half  hundred  peo- 
ple within  sight  and  easy  hearing  of 
her  voice. 

She  backed  away,  panic  terror  in  lier 
eyes,  as  Graves  came  toward  her  to  trj' 
to  clasp  her  in  his  arms.  She  panted 
out : 

"Keep  away  from  me.  '  or  you'll  be 
sorry  for  it !" 

He  laughed  at  her,  and  sprang  around 
the  table  toward  her.  with  arms  out- 
stretched. Whether  she  screamed  or  not 
Xetta  did  not  know,  She  felt  the 
bureau  behind  her — she  was  penned  in 
against  the  wall. 

Still,  with  that  silent  laughter  on  his 
lips.  Graves  came  nearer  step  by  step. 
The  door  opened  behind  him,  and  Bob 
stood  on  the  threshold.  But  the  girl 
did  not  see  him.  She  had  eyes  only 
for  the  thing  that  was  advancing  upon 
her.  Her  hand  darted  back ;  she 
whipped  open  the  drawer  of  the  bureau. 
There  was  a  flash  of  something  bright 
in  her  clasp,  and  then  a  report  whose 
deafening  echoes  filled  the  little  room. 

Graves  stood  stock-still  for  an  instant 
before  her,  a  silly  look  of  bewilderment 
on  his  face.  Then  all  the  color  ran 
from  it  with  the  swiftness  of  water 
from  a  wrung-out  rag. 

His  knees  sagged  under  him.  and  he 
smote  the  floor  at  full  length  with  a 
thud. 

Bob  ran  into  the  room  and  knelt  at  his 
side. 

"You  got  him.''  he  looked  up  to  in- 
form Xetta.  "He's  dead.  And  that's  no- 
more'n  what  he  had  comin'  to  him,  the 
low-lived  " 

He  broke  off.  and  rose  quickly  to  his 
feet. 

From  below  came  the  sound  of  run- 
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ning  footsteps.  Bob  cast  a  swift  glance 
around  him  at  the  scene.  The  same 
thought  flashed  across  his  mind  that 
had  been  in  Netta's  five  minutes  before, 
downstairs — his  parole  to  Judge  Car- 
teret ! 

"This  is  no  place  for  me!"  he  mut- 
tered.   "I'm  goin'  to  beat  it!" 

And,  suiting  the  action  to  the  words, 
in  a  single  stride  he  reached  the  door 
and  sped  from  view  beyond  it. 

Netta's  trial,  following  her  arrest,  was 
to  be  conducted  by  Judge  Gregory. 

The  court  appointed  as  her  lawyer  a 
young  man  named  Dillon.  She  told  him 
the  whole  story  at  his  iirst  visit  to  her 
cell — the  reason  why  she  had  fired  the 
shot.  He  asked  her  if  she  knew  where 
Bob,  the  sole  witness  to  the  deed,  was? 
When  she  told  him  that  she  did  not,  he 
explained  that  a  hunt  must  be  made  for 
him.  Netta  agreed  with  the  attorney, 
for  what  she  had  heard  of  Judge  Greg- 
ory's sternness  had  filled  her  with  terror 
of  what  her  fate  might  be  at  his  hands. 

She  took  the  locket  from  her  neck  and 
gave  it  to  the  lawyer. 

"It  may  help  you  find  him,''  she  ex- 
plained. "It's  the  picture  of  my  mother, 
inside — and  it's  always  brought  me  luck 
till  now." 

But,  even  with  the  talisman  in  his 
possession,  her  counsel  was  unable  to 
iind  the  star  witness  he  sought  for  his 
client's  defense.  The  most  rigorous 
hunt  failed  to  reveal  the  whereabouts 
of  Bob, 

Examining  the  picture  in  the  locket, 
Dillon  discovered  the  name  of  the  pho- 
tographer on  the  back  of  it,  with  his 
address — a  small  country  town.  The 
lawyer  debated  a  sudden  idea  that  had 
occurred  to  him. 

He  knew  how  bad  the  outlook  was 
for  Netta.  He  was  sorely  in  need  of 
anything  that  he  could  use  in  her  de- 
fense. The  original  of  the  picture  in 
the  locket,  her  mother,  might  still  be 
living  back  there  in  that  village  where 
the  photograph  had  been  taken.  He 
did  not  desire  to  question  Netta  about 
it.  For  the  idea  he  had  in  mind  was 
that  of  bringing  her  mother  into  court, 
to  sit  in  plain  sight  of  the  .iury  through- 
out the  trial,  which  might  have  its  ef- 
•fect  on  its  members.  Slight  as  it  was, 
the  thing  would  be  worth  a  trial  in  a 
case  that  already  seemed  as  good  as 
lost. 

The  lawyer  made  up  his  mind.  That 
night  he  took  a  train  for  the  country 


town  in  question,  and  presented  himself 
at  the  photographer's  establishment  the 
next  morning. 

"Do  I  know  who  the  woman  is?"  the 
latter  repeated  the  visitor's  question, 
looking  at  the  picture  which  Dillon  had 
handed  to  him.  "Well,  maybe  I  remem- 
ber taking  it,  and  maybe  I  don't — but  I 
tell  you  what  you  do :  You  go  to  old 
man  Aitken,  here  in  town,  and  ask  him 
if  he  recognizes  it." 

Dillon  looked  up  Aitken. 

At  his  first  glimpse  of  the  portrait 
in  the  locket,  the  latter's  cheeks  paled. 
He  looked  searchingly  into  the  lawyer's 
face,  his  own  working  with  ill-concealed 
emotion. 

"Why  have  you  come  here  to  me  with 
this?"  he  quavered  out.  "Tell  me  how- 
it  got  into  your  possession — everything." 

Dillon  explained  the  facts  in  the  case 
he  was  defendin,g  for  Netta. 


The  girl  gave  herselt  into  the  old  man's 
eager  embrace.  "Grandfather," 
she  murmured  shyly. 


When  he  liad  finished,  the  old  man 
rose  and  buttoned  his  coat,  his  lips 
pressed  grimly  together. 

"Give  me  fi\e  minutes  to  pack  my 
satchel,"  he  said,  "and  I  will  take  the 
next  train  back  to  the  city  with  you." 

The  next  day,  in  court,  Dillon  rose  to 
make  his  plea  for  Netta's  acquittal,  on 
the  grounds  that  she  had  been  justified 
in  killing  Graves. 

"She  shot  in  defense  of  her  honor, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury.  Assailed,  will 
you  say  she  had  no  right  to  protect  it 
with  all  the  strength  at  her  command? 
Armed  strength,  if  need  be?  The  man 
she  killed — 'shot  down  in  cold  blood,'  if 
you  will,  as  my  able  friend,  the  district 
attorney,  has  stated  to  you — that  man 
was  not  worthy  of  living.  Not  when  he 
would  have  taken  that  from  her  which 
was  worth  more  than  life  itself  in  her 
eyes."  He  noticed  a  cynical  smile  play- 
ing about  the  lips  of  two  or  three  of 


the  jurors.  "Perhaps,  gentlemen,  you 
are  considering  the  place  from  which 
she  came?  A  cheap.  East  Side  beer 
hall.  You  doubt,  from  the  environment 
in  which  she  lived,  whether  she  had  any 
honor  left  to  lose?  I  tell  jou,  she  was 
a  good  girl — she  is  to  this  day  and  hour, 
thanks  to  the  shot  for  whose  firing  you 
would  now  condemn  her  to  life  impris- 
onment or  the  electric  chair.  I  do  not 
attempt  to  pretend  that  my  eyes  are 
blind  to  the  foulness  of  her  surround- 
ings there.  But  need  they  have  smirched 
her,  against  her  will?  Is. the  flower  that 
grows  in  the  mire  by  the  roadside  any 
the  less  pure  and  sweet  because  of  the 
soil  where  it  takes  root?  Such  a  flower 
was  this  girl.  I  say  again,  that  her  act 
was  defensive.  It  should  be  so  judged 
in  the  heart  of  every  man  in  which 
there  pulses  one  drop  of  chivalry.  But 
we  could  prove  our  claim,  if  we  but  had 
one  witness,  and  only  one,  here  to  tes- 
tify. Her  peril,  that  preceded  her 
snatching  out  that  revolver  and  firing  it, 
was  seen  by  Bob  " 

The  judge  interrupted. 

"You  have  mentioned  this  witness' 
name  before."  he  pointed  out.  "Where 
is  he?" 

Dillon  threw  up  his  hands  hopelessly. 

"I  don't  know,  your  honor  !"  he  said. 
"I  wish  to  Heaven  I  did !  But  we  have 
been  unable  to  find  him." 

There  was  a  commotion  at  the  rear  of 
the  courtroom.  A  dark-faced  young 
man  came  shouldering  his  way  through 
the  crowd.  It  was  Bob.  who  had  been 
at  the  back  of  the  room,  unperceived,  all 
the  time.  He  had  heard  the  lawyer  an- 
nounce that  he  could  save  Netta  by  tell- 
ing what  he  had  seen.  Now  he  was  com- 
ing forward  to  brave  the. danger  to  him- 
self that  lay  in  the  fact  that  his  story  of 
having  come  upon  the  scene  only  when 
he  did  might  not  be  believed,  in  order 
to  help  her  in  her  trouble. 

Under  the  attorney's  eager  question- 
ing. Bob  laid  bare  the  whole  story  of 
what  he  had  witnessed  that  night. 

"One  moment,"  s'aid  Judge  Gregory,  as 
he  was  about  to  leave  the  stand. 

Bob  turned  to  face  him. 

"You  are  a  paroled  prisoner,  are  you 
not?" 

Bob  changed  color — so  the  judge  had 
recognized  him,  after  all,  as  the  3-oung 
man  his  friend  Judge  Carteret  had 
stopped  to  speak  with  in  the  park  that 
evening ! 

"Yes,  sir,"  Bob  admitted. 
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i  The  judge  leaned  back  in  his  chair, 
I  Jooking  significantly  toward  the  jurj-. 

"That's  all."'  he  said. 

The  effect  upon  the  twelve  men  in  the 

„x  could  be  plainly  read.  Bob's  story 
T^-as  not  believed.  Dillon,  watching  every 
iriove  of  the  game,  groaned  under  his 
Ireath.  He  knew  already  what  the  ver- 
cict  was  to  be. 

The  jury  was  "out"  only  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour. 

■"Guilr\-."  said  the  foreman. 

Xetta  stood  up  to  receive  the  judge's 
sentence. 

"  One  moment,  your  honor,  please," 
: -.errupted  her  lawyer.    "I  should  like 
introduce  Mr.  Aitken." 
At  the  name.  Judge  Gregory  visibly 
started.     His   face   grew   pale,   as  he 
i  looked  at  the  old  man  who  was  com- 
ing forward  from  his  place  in  the  crowd 
:aear  the  back  of  the  courtroom. 

But  the  justice  wiped  his  face  clear 
:  its  look  of  recognition,  and  sat  up 
straighter  in  his  chair,  as  though  realiz- 
ing that  this  was  not  the  time  to  relax 
official  dignitj-. 

The  case  is  closed,"  he  reminded  the 
attomej-  sharplj'.  "It  is  too  late  for  you 
::  bring  fresh  witnesses  " 

T  don't  introduce  ^Ir.  Aitken  as  a 
witness."  replied  Dillon  quietly.  "It 
will  not  be  necessary  to  mention  the 
name  of  the  father  of  this  defendant, 
but  I  will  ask  this  gentleman  to  identify 
this  photograph  as  the  girl's  mother." 
•  He  passed  the  locket  to  Aitken.  Then 
i  Dillon  held  it  up  to  the  judge.  As 
Gregorj'*s  eyes  rested  on  the  pictured 
face,  he  shrank  back  as  though  at  sight 
of  a  ghost. 

Aitken  took  the  vacant  witness  chair, 
imchecked  by  the  judge. 

He  told  the  story-  of  how  Gregory  had 
won  his  daughter's  love.  A  child  had 
come  to  them.  A  babj-  girl,  named 
Xetta.  Then  of  how  the  man's  ambition 
had  got  the  better  of  him.  Gregorj'  had 
said  that  the  wife  and  infant  were  a 
millstone  arourrd  his  neck,  and  with  them 
he  could  not  hope  to  make  his  waj'  in 
the  world.  He  had  said  this  in  a  note 
which  he  had  left  behind — after  he  de- 
serted them.  He  had  never  seen  either 
of  them  again.  Until  a  few  days  ago. 
that  is. 

At  this  point  in  the  old  man's  narra- 
tive. Judge  Gregory  slipped  from  his 
chair  to  the  floor  in  a  dead  faint. 

The  next  daj-.  Judge  Carteret  was  on 


the  bench  to  sentence  Xetta.  He  pa- 
roled her  in  the  custody  of  Bob. 

Her  grandfather  then  told  her  that 
she  had  a  tidy  little  nest  egg,  in  the  shape 
of  a  piece  of  property  that  had  once 
been  of  no  value  to  her  mother,  but 
which  was  now  worth  two  or  three 
thousand  dollars. 

It  was  enough  for  she  and  Bob  to 
marrjf  on,  and  this  they  did,  with  her 
grandfather  and  the  lawyer  as  witnesses, 
that  very  da\-. 

Her  attorney  had  received  a  letter 
from  Judge  Gregory.  He  had  explained 
that  he  had  gone  to  his  country  home, 
to  recover  from  the  , shock  of  the  ex- 
perience through  which  he  had  just 
passed.  But  if  Dillon  would  bring 
Xetta  to  him.  as  he  wished  to  see  her 
very  much  

The  next  day.  the  same  part}-  jour- 
neyed out  to  the  judge's  estate.  He  was 
sitting  in  a  wheel  chair  in  his  garden, 
in  the  sun,  an  expensive  shawl  thrown 
over  his  knees.  Xetta  moved  slowly  to- 
ward him  with  the  others.  At  the  sound 
of  their  footsteps,  he  looked  around. 
And  as  she  looked  into  his  face,  from 
which  all  the  lines  of  sternness  had  been 
washed  awa}'  in  an  expression  of  sad- 
ness, suddenly  the  girl  broke  away  from 
the  others. 

She  ran  forward,  her  arms  out- 
stretched, with  a  great,  glad  cry : 

"Father !" 


Fiftj-  pounds  of  dynamite  were  used 
recently  by  Richard  Stanton,  the  actor- 
director  of  the  Kay-Bee  companies, 
during  his  production  of  "On  the  High 
Seas,"  an  absorbing  melodrama  lately  re- 
leased. The  explosion  was  employed  to 
obtain  the  effect  of  an  upheaval  of  the 
ocean  caused  hy  a  bomb  which  has  been 
thrown  overboard  by  a  woman  accom- 
plice of  a  crook.  The  story  deals  with 
the  attempt  of  the  crook  and  the  woman 
to  steal  a  consignment  of  gold  aboard 
the  steamer.  The  woman,  however, 
balks  at  the  last  moment  when  she  sees 
her  daughter  and  husband — whom  she 
has  deserted — aboard  the  vessel. 

The  crook  has  planned  to  blow  up  the 
ship,  but  the  woman  frustrates  the  at- 
tempt, by  dragging  the  bomb  from  the 
hold  and  tossing  it  overboard. 

To  get  the  scene,  Stanton  sent  a 
crew  of  men  into  the  ocean  for  a  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  yards.  The  dyna- 
mite was  placed  on  a  weighted  raft  and 
exploded  by  means  of  an  electric  fuse. 


As  the  spark  toiiched  the  explosive  a 
mighty  roar  shook  the  surrounding  ter- 
ritory, and  thousands  of  tons  of  water 
were  hurled  into  the  air.  The  scene  is 
one  of  the  many  thrillers  in  the  story. 


J.  Barney  Sherry,  of  the  Inceville 
plant,  was  playing  the  part  of  an  old 
Hebrew  recentlj-  before  the  camera  in 
the  streets  of  Santa  ^lonica.  He  was 
made  up  to  represent  the  tj'pical  pawn- 
broker— with  whiskers,  dilapidated  straw 
hat,  black  linen  frock  coat,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  these  a  large,  varicolored  hand- 
kerchief, which  peeked  out  from  under 
his  coat  tails.  The  scene  taking  was 
over,  and  he  and  several  other  members 
of  the  company  were  waiting  for  the 
automobile,  which  should  carry  them 
back  to  the  studio,  when  there  hove  in 
sight  a  real  Hebrew,  identical  in  garb 
and  stature  with  Mr.  Sherry.  He  ap- 
proached the  group  and  stood  beside  his 
counterpart.  There  was  a  general  tit- 
tering among  the  actors.  Soon  the  mer- 
riment became  too  marked  for  the  finer 
sensibilities  of  the  newcomer.  Shyly  he 
moved  to  the  elbow  of  ^Ir.  Sherry. 
Then,  bending  over,  with  furtive  glance 
he  whispered :  "Say,  meester — put  your 
handkerchief  in  your  pocket.  They're 
all  laughing  at  you." 


"Johnny"  Weiss,  who  has  assisted 
Reliance  directors  with  unflagging  zeal/ 
for  several  generations  of  big  produc- 
tions, is  a  Xew  Yorker,  who  deserted  a 
profitable  business  cutting  out  togs  for 
the  sailors  at  the  Brooklyn  X'avy  Yard, 
in  order  to  learn  the  show  business.  His 
first  experience  was  with  Barnum  & 
Bailey's.  After  selling  programs  for 
a  few  da^'s  he  was .  put  in  charge  of 
the  property  department.  As  property 
man  he  soon  made  his  way  into  the 
legitimate,  and  became  connected  with 
the  Academ}'  of  !Music  in  Fourteenth 
Street.  . 

"The  bug  was  in  the  blood,"  said  ^Ir. 
^^'eiss.  "Aly  family  were  all  musicians, 
and  my  uncle  a  well-known  comedian. 
I  act  a  bit  myself,"  he  added  modestly. 

Six  years  ago  Mr.  Weiss  went  to  the 
Kinemacolor.  remaining  with  that  com- 
pany until  it  was  dissolved.  During  that 
time  he  came  under  the  tutorage  of 
some  of  the  eminent  directors  in  film- 
land. In  the  Reliance  he  has  proved 
himself  an  obliging,  all-round  man,  al- 
wavs  ready  in  anv  emergencv. 


Trials  of  the  Theater 


Manager 


TT  is  by  no  means  a  bed  of  roses  to 
hold  the  position  of  a  manager  at  a 
''movie"  theater. 

Not  only  are  they  subjected  to  com- 
bat with  trouble  on  the  part  of  unruly 
folk,  but  it  is  the  curious  things  that 
happen  that  makes  their  work  all  the 
harder.  Their  existence  is  happily 
brightened  by  the  humorous  side,  which 
occurs  pretty  freciuently. 

In  mentioning  these  amusing  inci- 
dents— amusing,  that  is,  to  us — we  shall 
mention  no  names,  though  the  happen- 
ings are  actual  ones. 

Recently  a  youth  in  the  upper  part  of 
a  picture  house  began  sprinkling  snuff 
down  to  a  portion  of  the  audience  be- 
low. Of  course,  it  made  them  sneeze — 
and  violently,  too !  As  soon  as  the 
manager  was  brought  to  the  scene,  the 
spectators  demanded  to  know  the  rea- 
son of  it  all.  His  only  alternative  was 
to  find  the  guilty  person — and  a  no  easy 
matter,  as  the  hall  was  in  semidark- 
ness.  The  knight  in  command  did  so 
after  the  same  proceedings  were  fol- 
lowed on  the  next  evening. 

Without  further  ado,  he  collared  hold 
of  the  young  man  and  took  him  down 
below  where  the  engines  were  working. 
Here  he  gave  him  a  sound  thrashing, 
which  made  him  howl  in  pain.  Need- 
less to  say,  the  process  was  not  repeated. 

The  other  day,  while  the  pay-box  girl 
was  away,  ill,  at  a  certain  theater,  the 
manager  was  obliged  to  combine  her 
duti'es  with  his.  • 

■  A  little  girl  approached  and  planked 
down  a  dime  for  her  seat.  When  told 
that  children  were  admitted  half  price, 
she  was  indignant,  and  made  the  man- 
ager feel  quite  small  over  his  own  im- 
portance. "I'm  not  having  any  half 
tickets,"  she  said.  "Do  you  suppose  that 
I'm  going  to  sneak  in  without  paying 
properly  when  I  come  to  see  j\Iaurice 
Costello?  I've  too  much  respect  for 
him — and,  besides,  they  might  knock  the 
nickel  off  his  salary.  Give  me  a  dime 
ticket." 

All  the  manager  could  do  was  to  com- 
ply with  her  request — he  was  a  nickel 
to  the  good  over  the  transaction. 

Not  so  many  weeks  ago  a  film  treat- 
ing with  the  Mormons  was,  shown  at  a 
picture  playhouse.     A  few  days  after 


By  Alfred  L.  Otelia 

it  was  discovered  that  considerable  dam- 
age had  been  done.  Many  valuable  films 
had  been  spoiled  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  were  utterly  useless.  Additionally 
the  lens  of  the  electric  projector  had 
been  removed,  while  damage  was  done, 
to  the  door  of  the  operating  chamber. 
In  a  prominent  position  was  found  the 
following  written  note:  "It  would  be 
better  for  you  to  ridicule  your  own, 
rather  than  the  Mormon  faith." 

It  was  presumed  that  the  person  must 
ha\'e  hid  hiiuself  in  the  hall  after  the 
evening  show  was  o\  er. 

An  old  lady  who  paid  her  first  visit 
to  a  "movie  show"  must  have  been  un- 
der the  impression  that  because  all  the 
performers  at  fairs  come  out  and  show 
themselves  on  the  stand  before  the  per- 
formance starts,  that  jjicture  shows  are 
conducted  on  a  like  principle.  The  man- 
ager, who  was  standing  outside  could 
not  fail  to  notice  her  eye  the  two  smartly 
uniformed  attendants  for  several  min- 
utes. Eventually  she  ventured  in. 
After  she  had  seen  the  program  through, 
she  came  out  looking  ^■ery  disappointed. 

"A\'hy,"  she  said  indignantly  to  the 
manager,  "it  was  a  fraud!  Those  fine, 
handsome  lieroes  in  the  magnificent  cos- 
tumes never  acted  at  all.  It  was  just  a 
magic-lantern  show  !" 

Trying  to  enter  a  theater  recently 
without  paying,  a  grubby  but  important 
sm'all  boy  was  approached  by  the  man- 
ager. He  told  him  gently  but  firmly  that 
he  would  have  to  purchase  a  ticket  at 
the  pay  bo.x  first.  "Go  on.  I'm  not  pa>- 
ing,"  remarked  the  youngster.  "I'm  in 
the  profession,  1  am." 

"In  the  profession?"  the  manager  re- 
peated, regarding  the  claimant  dubi- 
ously. 

"Of  course,  I  am!"  declared  the  small 
boy.  "Don't  I  li\e  next  door  to  the 
bloke  what  works  in  the  cab  stables  from 
which  they  hired  the  white  horse  which 
Napoleng  Bonnyparty  is  a-riding  in  the 
film  you've  got  inside,  called  'The  Re- 
treat from  Moscow'?  Me  pay?''  He 
impressed  the  gentleman  so  much  that 
he  let  him  go  inside  without  a  demur. 


Fools  rush  into  the  picture-play  busi- 
ness wdiere  angels  fear  to  tread. 


Mabel  Trunnelle  a  Crack  Shot. 

I  RECTOR  LANGDOX  WEST, 
Edison,  scratched  his  head  when 
he  came  to  the  fight  scene  in  "For  the 
Man  She  Loved,"  when  the  scenario 
called  for  ]\Iabel  Trunnelle  to  do  some 
crack  revolver  shooting — plainly,  he 
was  up  against  it,  he  thought.  But  then 
came  the  surprise,  for,  unknown  to  her 
associates,  ]\Iiss  Trunnelle  soon  proved 
that  she  was  more  expert  than  many 
"wild  West"  performers.  The  revolver 
feat  called  for  her  to  shoot  a  small  two- 
inch  glass  out  of  an  office  fire-alarm  box 
across  the  room,  and  the  feat  was  made 
especially  difficult  because  she  had  to 
shoot  it  while  Frank  McGlynn,  "the 
Edison  bad  man,"  is  struggling  with  her. 
She  snapped  it  out  on  the  first  shot. 
The  trick  gives  a  fine  little  thrill  to  a 
struggle  moment  of  the  play. 


Edward  Earle  a  Real  Artist. 
ri)ERH.\PS  it  is  a  little  more  than  apt 
*  ■  that  Edward  Earle  should  be 
chosen  to  play  the  artist,  Kenneth 
Tttrticr.  in  the  Edison  prize  play,  "The 
Phantom  Thief,"'  for  Earle  is  an  artist 
himself  of  no  mean  ability.  He  is  espe- 
.cially  skillful  at  cartooning,  and  his  pic- 
ture gibes  are  always  tinged  with  a  touch 
of  satire  that  make  them  bitingly  funny. 
Some  of  his  sketches  have  appeared  in 
a  few  magazines,  while  he  has  illustrated 
for  a  friend  writer  a  book  intended  for 
private  distribution.  Earle  punctures 
many  a  workaday  scene  at  the  studio 
with  his  fun-play  pictures  of  his  asso- 
ciates, in  which  he  plays  up  their  pet 
frailty. 


Ernest  van  Pelt,  Essanay  actor, 
is  an  e.xpert  swimmer,  among  other 
accomplishments.  He  swam  an  icy 
mountain  torrent  near  Niles,  California, 
on  a  wager  recently,  in  his  cowboy  out- 
fit, including  chaps  and  gims  and  spurs. 
This  was  on  a  wager,  the  other  actors 
maintaining  it  could  not  be  done.  He 
was  carried  downstream  more  than 
one  hundred  yards,  but  finally  breasted 
the  rapids  and  climbed  out  on  the  op- 
posite bank  none  the  w^orse  for  his 
adventure. 


The  Tattooed  Hand 


By  Kenneth  Rand 

Do  you  like  detective  plays?  Read  this  story  of  the  two-reel  Kalem  feature,  produced 
by  James  W.  Horne,  and  featuring  Cleo  Bridgeley  as  the  detective  whose  skill  foiled  a 
desperate  gang  and  the  cunning  of  their  leader. 

It  is  full  of  action  and  thrills — you'll  have  to  "go  some''  to  guess  the  mystery  of  whose  hand 
was  tattooed.  Robert  Carson,  the  girl  detective's  assistant,  was  Arthur  Shirley.  Bat 
Dorgan,  the  gang  leader,  was  played  by  Paul  O.  Hurst.  Patrolman  Kerrigan  was  Wm. 
Hermann  West,  and  his  daughter,  Mary,  Ollie  Kirbey. 


OFFICER  KERRIGAN,  phwat  have 
ye  in  yer  hand  there — behind  yer 
back  ?•' 

The  captain  of  police  precinct  Xo.  019 
!;  looked  sternly  down  upon  the  gray-mus- 
I ;  tached  patrolman  who  stood  sheepishly 
at  the  desk. 

"A  bokay !"  charged  the  captain  scorn- 
fully. "Oh,  ye  needn't  try  to  hide  it — 
I've  a  nose  on  me  face.  And  roses,  d'ye 
mind,  whether  seen  or  not,  smell  as 
sweet.  I'm  ashamed  of  ye.  Kerrigan !" 
he  rapped  out.  "Ye're  like  all  the  rest. 
Sorra  the  day  that  headquarters  ever 
sent  us  a  woman  detective  here  to  

"But,"  began  the  policeman  protest- 
ingly. 

"And  you,  Kerrigan,  with  a  daughter 
that's  growed  up,  'most  as  old  as  she 
is  herself  1"  the  captain  went  on.  "You 
—well.  I  didn't  think  it  of  ye.  Startin" 
a  flirtation  at  your  time  of  life  " 

"But"' — Officer  Kerrigan  made  liimselt 
heard— "but  you  listen  to.  me,  captain? 
I'm  not  tryin'  to  'make  a  hit'  'with  the 
I  little  ladj'.  It's  onh'  that  she's  come  to 
a  strange  place  to  do  her  work,  and  so's 
she'd  feel  at  home  like — I  thought  ■" 

The  captain  put  up  his  hand  in  a  ges- 
ture of  surrender. 

"Go  on,"  he  said,  nodding  his  head  to- 
ward the  door  behind  him,  "go  on,  and 
put  yours  with  the  rest  in  the — in  the 
ciinservatoree-ay !''  he  brought  out  the 
last  word  with  a  grimace  of  disdain. 

As  he  slowly  opened  that  door,  Officer 
Kerrigan  understood  what  his  chief  had 
meant.  Upon  his  nostrils. burst  an  odor 
reminiscent  of  a  well-stocked  florist's 
store,  and  upon  his  eyes  such  a  vision  of 
blooming  color  as  made  it  look  as  though 
he  had,  indeed,  stumbled  into  such  a 
shop  in  mistake  for  a  private  room  in 
a  grimy,  downtown  station  house. 

The  horticultural  display  filled,  in  an 
irregular  row,  a  drinking  glass,  a  sponge 


cup,  an  emptied  inkwell,  two  other  tum- 
blers, and — this  was  a  sheaf  of  long- 
stemmed  American  Beauties,  tied  Avith 
a  broad,  scarlet  silk  ribbon — a  waste- 
basket,  on  the  desk  of  Aliss  Cleo  Bridge- 
ley,  of  the  detective  bureau. 

She  sat  smiling  over  the  top  of  all  tiiat 
fragrant  array  into  the  red  face  of  Ker- 
rigan, who  stood  on  the  threshold. 

His  face  took  on  a  deeper  tlush  as  he 
met  her  eyes;  and  then,  reading  the 
twinkle  in  them,  he  shook  his  head, 
laughed,  and  stepped  into  the  room. 

"I  didn't  know,  ma'am,"  he  said  dryly, 
"that  I  was  going  to  enter  this  in  a 
sort  of  a  nosegay  contest."  He  pro- 
duced the  dozen  pink  and  \\  hite  carna- 


tions in  their  tissue-paper  wrapper  from 
behind  his  back,  and  presented  them  to 
her  with  a  bow.  "I  thought  'twould 
make  things  look  a  little  more  cheery 
for  }i)U.  But  I  see  there's  others  have 
had  the  same  thought."  He  nodded  se- 
rioush'  as  he  looked  over  the  floral  dis- 
play. "I  might  have  known  the  boys 
would  do  the  right  thing." 

Cleo  Bridgeley  rose  and  .held  out  both 
hands. 

"They're  the  best  boys  in  the  world !" 
she  said  heartily.  "And  you're  one  of 
them — thank  you  for  these,  a  thousand 
times  !" 

She  beckoned  to  Carson,  the  young 
man    who   had   been    sent   along  from 


Patrolman  Kerrigan's  club  met  the  gangster  on  the  head  and  cheek, 
and  he  went  down. 
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headquarters  as  her  assistant,  to  take 
the  carnations  and  find  a  place  for 
them. 

Then  

"Kerrigan,  how  are  you?''  she  said, 
with  a  change  to  a  tone  of  crisp  good 
nature,  as  she  seated  herself  across  the 
desk  from  him.  "It's  three  years  since 
we  worked  on  that  counterfeiting  case 
together,  isn't  it?  And  how's  Mary — 
graduated  from  school,  and  a  real, 
grown-up  young  lady  by  this  time,  I  sup- 
pose? You  see,  I  haven't  forgotten 
you.  Well"— leaning  forward,  her  voice 
turned  businesslike — "here  I  am  !  You 
know  what  they  sent  me  for?" 


a  crowd  of  thugs  that're  too  much  for 
the  force  to  manage  " 

"You  wouldn't  believe  headquarters 
would  do  a  thing  like  that,  would  you?" 
echoed  Miss  Bridgeley  softly. 

At  Kerrigan's  nod  of  assent,  she  struck 
the  desk  before  her  with  her  palm. 

"Well,  that's  just  it,"  she  grimly 
pointed  out,  "neither  will  the  gangs.  Do 
you  see  the  idea?  That's  why  they  put 
me,  a  woman — or  a  girl,  and  thank  you 
for  the  compliment,  Kerrigan  ! — on  the 
job.  They  won't  be  expecting  trouble 
from  me.  I'll  have  them  off  their  guard. 
iAnd" — she  rose,  a  light  of  anticipated 
triumph  shining  in  her  eyes — "I  expect 


Such  a  display  of  ready  cash  in  a  place  like  that  marked  the  young  Englishman 

as  a  fool,  or  


Kerrigan  shook  his  iron-gray  head. 
"No,"  lie  answered,  "I  haven't  heard 
that  yet." 

"It's  to  clean  up  the  tough  gangs  that 
have  been  terrorizing  this  neighborhood 
for  months.  You  people  don't  appear  to 
have  been  able  to  handle  'em.  So  they 
sent  me — and  Bob  Carson,  here.  We're 
expected  to  show  you  how  to  do  the 
job." 

■  Kerrigan's  mouth  had  dropped  open. 
"But,"    he    blurted,    staring    at  her, 
"have  they  gone  off  their  nut  over  at 
headquarters  ?     Sending    a    woman — a 
girl,  for  that's  all  you  are — to  wipe  out 


to  succeed  where  you've  failed.  Those 
gangs  are  going  to  be  broken  up.  That's 
all." 

Kerrigan's  face  had  turned  red  again 
— but  this  time  it  was  with  indignant 
wrath.    He  wheeled  about  to  the  door. 

"But  you  ain't  going  to  try,"  he  an- 
nounced, through  his  set  teeth.  "Do 
they  know  the  kind  of  rats  they're  send- 
ing you  up  against?  No,  but  I  do!  I'll 
tell  the  captain,  and  he'll  have  you  re- 
called " 

"Kerrigan  !" 

He  stopped  on  his  wa}"  across  the 
room,  and  looked  around  at  her. 


"Do  you  suppose,"  asked  Cleo  Bridge- 
ley  scornfully,  "that  I'm  afraid  of  a  lot 
of  hoodlums?  I,  who  went  after  the 
Paulett  counterfeiters,  the  Hazey  boys, 
who  'cracked'  the  Fiftieth  National 
Bank,  who  brought  in  'Doc'  ^lacklin,  the 
forger ;  'Twilight'  Smith,  the  second- 
story  yegg — oh,  come  back  here,  Ker- 
rigan, and  show  some  sense !"  She 
caught  up  her  hat  and  jabbed  the  pins 
through  it  into  her  hair.  "I  want  to 
go  out  with  you,  now,  and  take  a  look 
around.  I  want  you  to  point  out  some 
of  these  gangsters  to  me." 

Kerrigan  started  to  enter  a  further 
protest,  but  another  look  at  the  firm 
line  of  her  pretty  chin  showed  him  that 
it  would  be  useless. 

As  he  followed  her  to  the  door,  he 
contented  himself  with  the  mutter: 

"Well,  all  I've  got  to  say  is,  that  I 
wouldn't  let  my  ^Mary  run  up  against 
one  of  them  human  snakes — not  for  all 
the  orders  from  headquarters  thej'  could 
give  out  in  a  million  years  !'' 

But,  though  Ofificer  Kerrigan  didn't 
know  it,  just  then  his  daughter  had  run 
up  against  one  of  those  same  gangsters. 

It  was  "Bat"  Dorgan,  the  leader  of 
the  justly  dreaded  "Weasel"  gang,  who 
remarked  to  the  knot  of  loafers  with 
whom  he  was  staiiding  in  front  of  a 
corner  saloon  as  j\Iary  came  walking  to- 
ward them  down  the  street  on-  her  way 
to  the  store : 

"Bet  a  dollar  with  any  one,  I  can 
speak  to  that  girl  !" 

One  of  the  crowd  laughed  scoffingly. 

"That's  Patrolman  Kerrigan's  daugh- 
ter— you  wouldn't  have  the  nerve  !" 

Dorgan's  ugly  jaw  shot  out.  He 
stepped  forth  from  the  group,  and,  as 
Mary  passed  by,  lifted  his  hat  to  her 
with  a  mocking  flourish. 

"What's  yer  hurry,  little  one?"  he 
addressed  her. 

Mary  tossed  her  head  and  ignored  the 
remark,  walking  on.  She  heard  a  laugh 
go  up  from  the  crowd  behind  her  at 
Dorgan's  expense.  And  then  her  blood 
chilled  in  her  veins.  There  sounded 
rapid  footfalls  in  her  rear,  and  Bat 
Dorgan's  hand  fell  on  her  shoulder  and 
stopped  her. 

"I  said."  the  tough  repeated,  pushing 
his  face  into  hers,  "what's  your  hurry?" 

"You  take  your  liand  of?  me !"  Mary 
flared,  trying  to  conceal  her  terror  of 
the  gangster,  whose  reputation  as  a  des- 
perate character  she  had  heard,  under 
an  indignant  front,  "vou — vou  loafer !" 
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"What  would  you  say,"  snarled  Bat 

Dorgan  laughed,  and  he  put  up  his 
other  hand  to  hold  her  off  from  him  by 
both  shoulders. 

At  that  moment  the  gang  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  street  scattered  and  ran. 
Officer  Kerrigan,  with  the  girl  detec- 
tive at  his  side,  had  come  into  view. 
The  patrolman  nodded  toward  them,  and 
informed  his  companion  : 

"There  goes  one  of  the  gangs,  now." 

"But,"  said  ]\riss  Bridgeley,  "what  are 
they  running  away  for?" 

Officer  Kerrigan  glanced  around  him. 
And  his  eye  fell  on  Mary  and  the  tough. 
Dorgan  had  just  caught  her  up  in  his 
arms,  and  was  kissing  her.  in  spite  of 
the  ineffectual  blows  she  aimed  for  his 
face  with  her  little  hands. 

\\'ith  a  growl  of  rage,  Kerrigan  ran 
down  the  street  and  flung  himself  upon 
the  gangster. 


Dorgan,  "if  I  was  to  tell  you  that  you  ain 

]\Iary  drew  back  against  the  building 
wall,  and  into  the  sheltering  clasp  of 
Cleo  who  had  followed  the  policeman. 

Dorgan  had  whirled  the  instant  he 
felt  himself  clutched,  and  smashed  his 
fist  into  Kerrigan's  face.  The  patrol- 
man fought  back  with  one  hand,  tug- 
ging at  his  club  with  the  other.  He 
got  it  free  just  as  Dorgan  rushed  in 
to  tackle  him  around  the  waist. 

Thwack  !  Thwack  !  the  nightstick  met 
the  thug  on  the  side  of  his  face  and 
head. 

Dorgan  fell,  rolled  over,  and  lay  still 
in  the  gutter. 

''Take  her  home  !"  Kerrigan  panted  to 
Cleo.  nodding  in  the  direction  of  his 
daughter.    "She'll  show  you  the  way!'' 

Then  he  turned  and  helped  Dorgan, 
who  had  recovered  his  senses,  none  too 
gently,  to  his  feet. 


t  goin'  to  git  out  o'  here  at  all?" 

"Xow,  young  fellow,"  Kerrigan  told 
him,  "I'm  going  to  bring  you  around 
to  the  station  house!'' 

But  the  gang,  as  it  transpired,  had 
something  to  say  about  that.  They  had 
fled  out  of  sight — all  but  a  lookout.  As 
he  saw  Kerrigan  starting  off  with  Dor- 
gan to  "run  in"  their  leader,  he  sped 
back  and  informed  his  fellows. 

They  ran  to  a  building  that  was  along 
the  way  Kerrigan  would  have  to  take 
with  his  prisoner.  Gaining  its  roof,  they 
armed  themselves  with  bricks  from  its 
dilapidated  chimney. 

Then  all  lined  up  along  the  edge  oi 
the  high  building — and  waited. 

When  Kerrigan  came  into  view,  hold- 
ing Dorgan  by  one  arm,  and  followed 
by  the  inevitable  curious  crowd,  the  gang 
let  fly  with  their  deadly  ammunition. 

Officer  Kerrigan  whipped  out  his  gun 
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 '  

Miss  Cleo  Bridgeley  stepped  to  Bat  Dofgan's  side,  as  he  stood  in  the  grip  of  Otticer  Kerrigan.    "Take  a  look  at  this,"  said  she. 


and  crouclicd,  firing  np  at  the  fringe  of 
threatening  faces  along-  the  rooftop.  A 
rain  of  bricks  was  falling  all  around 
him,  still  he  gamely  stood  his  ground, 
fighting  back  at  his  assailants.  His  aim 
was  bad,  holding  on  to  the  twisting,  wrig- 
gling gangster  at  his  side  as  he  was.  He 
let  go  of  Dorgan's  arm.  .\nd  the  latter 
turned  and  swung  his  fist  to  the  point 
of  the  patrolman's  jaw.  Kerrigan 
swayed,  flung  up  his  hands,  and  fell — 
knocked  out. 

Dorgan  ran  to  the  first  corner,  sped 
around  it,  and  reached  the  entrance  of 
the  building  from  whose  roof  his  hench- 
men had  rescued  him,  just  as  they  came 
piling  out  of  it. 

Dorgan  led  them  back  upstairs  to  a 
second-floor  room  in  that  same  tenement 
that  was  the  gang's  "hang-out." 


Meanwhile,  Cleo  had  brought  Kerri- 
gan's daughter  home.  There,  after  re- 
assuring her  that  her  father  was  going 
to  be  quite  safe,  the  detective  left  her 
and  hurried  back  to  the  station  house. 

She  scanned  the  blotter  quickly. 

There  was  no  record  of  Kerrigan's 
having  brought  the  gangster  in,  a  pris- 
oner. 

Cleo  thoughtfully  tapped  her  cheek. 
Why  hadn't  Kerrigan  completed  the  ar- 
rest? The  obvious  answer  was  that 
something  must  have  happened  to  him 
on  the  way  to  the  station  house.  She 
started  back  to  Kerrigan's  home,  to  see 
if  he  might  have  shown  up  there. 

Bat  Dorgan,  in  the  gang's  "roost,"  was 
examining  in  the  cracked  looking-glass 
the   long,    discolored   bruise   along  his 


cheek  where  Kerrigan's  club  had  run 
afoul  of  it. 

He  dashed  the  mirror  to  the  floor  in 
sudden  rage. 

"By  "  he  ripped  out  a  string  of 

oaths.  "He'll  pay  for  that !"  he  mur- 
mured fiercely.    "He'll  pay  for  it !" 

Kerrigan,  having  recovered  his  senses 
after  the  gangster's  blow,  had  hastily 
scrambled  up  off  the  pavement,  to  find 
his  prisoner  gone. 

He  marched  back  to  the  corner  sa- 
loon, from  in  front  of  which  he  had 
first  seen  the  gangster  run.  Flinging 
open  the  door,  Kerrigan  strode  in  upon 
the  proprietor  and  his  customers,  who 
were  seated  at  the  tables  around  the 
sawdust-littered  floor.  He  questioned 
the  saloon  keeper  and  every  one  of  the 
rough    denizens    in    the    place    as  to 
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whether  they  knew  where  the  gang  could 
be  found— but  in  vain.  Of  course,  the 
information  he  sought  was  not  to  be 
gained.  They  all  protested  that  they 
were  ignorant,  not  only  of  the  hang- 
out, but  even  that  such  a  gang  existed 
in  the  neighborhood. 

Kerrigan  next  turned  his  steps  to- 
ward his  home.  He  knew  that  Mary 
would  probably  be  worrying  about  him. 
and  he  wanted  to  let  her  know^  that  he 
was  all  right. 

He  saw  her  at  the  window,  waving  to 
him,  as  he  came  along  the  street.  He 
stopped  and  smilingly  motioned  up  to 
her  to  show  that  he  was  all  right.  But 
that,  it  seemed,  didn't  satisfy  her.  She 
evidentlj'  wanted  to  examine  him  closely 
herself  to  see  whether  he  was  truly  un- 
hurt, for  she  was  beckoning  him  to  come 
upstairs. 

With  a  good-natured  headshake  over 
her  needless  fears.  Officer  Kerrigan 
yielded  and  entered  the  building.  As 
he  mounted  the  dim  stairs,  he  did  not 
hear  the  catlike  tread  of  the  man  who 
was  stealing  up  behind  him. 

The  next  moment,  the  policeman  felt 
his  throat  gripped  in  a  pair  of  iron 
hands. 

He  was  pulled  backward  to  his  knees 
on  the  landing  outside  the  doOr  of  his 
flat  where  Alary  was  waiting  for  him. 
In  silence — for  the  hands  on  his  throat 
gripped  him  too  tiglitlj-  to  permit  a  cry 
for  help  to  pass  his  lips — Kerrigan 
fought  to  free  himself  from  that  mur- 
derous clutch. 

There  was  murder  in  the  heart  of  the 
man  who  had  hold  of  him.  the  officer 
knew,  for  as  his  knees  gave  way  to 
show  that  he  had  reached  the  end  of 
his  strength,  and  he  sank  to  the  floor 
of  the  landing,  the  pressure  of  the  fin- 
gers on  his  windpipe  did  not  relax,  but 
tightened  instead. 

The  policeman's  e3'es,  bulging  from 
his  head,  turned  down  upon  his  un- 
known assailant's  wrists. 

And  there  he  saw  a  tattooed  anchor 
upon  orie  of  them. 

The  next  moment  Kerrigan's  senses 
left  him  in  a  blaze  of  red  light  and 
shooting  stars  that  shot  across  his  reel- 
ing brain. 

When  he  came  to,  it  was  to  find  Alary- 
bending  over  him  on  one  side,  and  Cleo 
on  the  other.  The  latter  had  reached 
the  landing,  on  her  way  back  to  Ker- 
rigan's flat,  a  moment  after  the  man 
who  had  been  throttling  the  officer  had 


been  scared  into  flight  by  hearing  the 
knob  of  the  door  behind  him  turning 
in  Alarj^'s  hand— the  girl,  anxious  at 
her  father's  delay  in  climbing  the  stairs, 
had  come  out  to  look  for  him.  Only 
for  that  Kerrigan  would  have  been  a 
.  "'goner.'' 

When  he  had  told  the  story  of  his 
assault — explaining  that  he  didn't  know 
who  his  would-be  murderer  was — Ker- 
rigan let  Alary  lead  him  on  unsteady 
feet  into  the  flat. 

Cleo,  staying  behind  in  the  landing, 
searched  the  floor  with  sharp  "eyes. 
Quickly  she  dropped  to  one  knee  on  the 
top  step.  There  was  an  indistinguish- 
able imprint  on  the  rubber  stair-runner. 
She  took  out  her  powder  chamois,  and 
patted  it  over  the  spot.  And.  in  the 
resultant  white  square,  there  stood  out 
clearly  on  the  step  the  mark  of  a  hob- 
nailed boot  heel,  shaped  thus : 


.Cleo  rose,  replaced  the  chamois  in  her 
purse,  and  rejoined  Kerrigan  and  Alary 
in  the  flat. 

"A  tattooed  anchor,''  she  said 
musingly,  after  she  had  questioned  Ker- 
rigan closely  about  the  attack.  "Do  you 
remember  which  wrist  you  saw  it  on  ? 
The  left,  eh  ?  And  now — you  say  3-ou 
couldn't  find  out  where  the  gang's  hang- 
out is  ?  ^^'ell,  that'll  have  to  be  attended 
to  right  away.    Alay  I  use  your  phone?" 

Cleo  called  up  her  assistant,  Robert 
Carson,  at  the  station  house.  She  gave 
him  the  address  of  the  saloon  in  front 
of  which  the  gang  had  first  been  seen 
loitering.  She  followed  this  with  sev- 
eral curt  directions.    And  concluded  : 

"You'll  call  me  up  here,  at  Patrol- 
man Kerrigan's  home,  as  soon  as  you're 
through  to-night." 

That  night  a  fashionably  attired 
3'oung  man — an  Englishman,  to  judge 
from  the  monocle  he  wore  screwed  into 
one  eye — entered  the  saloon  on  the  cor- 
ner. He  ordered  a  high  ball,  and  pro- 
duced a  thick  roll  of  bills  to  pay  for  it. 

Such  a  display  of  wealth  in  a  place 
like  that  marked  the  j-oung  man  either 
for  a  fool — or  a  person  who  had  some 


definite  plan  in  "flashing"  so  much  ready 
cash  before  the  rough-looking-  patrons 
of  the  place. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  among  them 
was  that  the  stranger  was  a  fool. 

One  of  the  four  young  toughs  who 
were  sitting  at  a  table  nearest  the  bar, 
rose  and  approached  him.  To  the  in- 
vitation to  come  over  to  the  table 
and  "have  something,"  the  Englishman 
proved  not  at  all  averse.  When  the 
drinks  were  brought,  he  insisted  upon 
paying  for  them  himself — and  again  pro- 
duced the  roll  of  greenbacks. 

"I  say.  how  about  a  game  of  cards?:'' 
suggested  the  "Johnnie,"  after  a  few 
minutes.  "Isn't  there  some  place  we 
can  go  and  indulge  in  a  ripping  game 
of  poker?'' 

The  toughs  looked  at  one  another,  and 
grinned.  This  was  just  what  they  had 
been  waiting  for  the  right  opening 
to  propose  themselves — -a  card  game, 
wherein  the  young  Englishman  and  his 
money  could  be  made  to  part  companj^ 
in  short  order.  They  rose  with  alacrity 
and  led  him  to  the  second-floor  room  in 
the  tenement  around  the  block  that  was 
the  \\  easel  gang's  hang-out. 

Bat  Dorgan  was  asleep  on  the  bed 
when  the  guest  was  brought  in. 

He  was  aroused,  a  whispered  word  or 
two  of  explanation  made  to  him,  and 
he  shook  the  visitor  warmly  by  the  hand. 
Then  the  cards  and  chips  were  pror 
duced.  and  a  five-handed  game  of 
"draw"  began. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  the  English- 
man's attention  kept  wandering  from  his 
cards  that  he  lost  steadily.  It  must  have 
been  what  kept  him  from  perceiving  the 
cheating  of  the  others,  that  went  boldly 
on  vmder  his  nose.  Unnoticed  bj^  them, 
he  kept  watching  their  wrists. 

Xone  of  them — not  even  Bat  Dor- 
gan's — was  tattooed. 

Finally  the  Englishman's  monej"  was 
gone,  and  he  rose  and  took  his  depar- 
ture. Bat  stuffed  the  "roll"  in  his  own 
pocket,  and,  rudeh'  shoving  aside  the 
others  who  crowded  around  him  for 
their  share  of  the  spoils,  he  went  back 
to  resume  his  interrupted  nap  on  the 
bed. 

Robert  Carson — for  so  the  English 
dude  was — called  up  the  police  station 
from  the  nearest  telephone  outside.  He 
ordered  the  reserves  to  turn  out,  and 
surrounded  the  tenement  from  which  he 
had  just  come. 
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Then  he  called  up  Cleo  at  Kerrigan's 
flat. 

■'Vou  say  none  of  their  wrists  bore  a 
tattooed  anchor?''  she  questioned,  over 
the  phone.  "AH  right.  I'll  go  around 
there  myself — yes,  before  the  reserves 
get  there.  Good-by." 

Kerrigan  protested,  implored. 

"Your  life  won't  be  worth  a  plugged 
nickel  in  that  den  of  crooks,  and 
worse!"  he  pointed  out.  "Please,  Miss 
Bridgeley — say  you  won't  go  !" 

But,  instead,  Cleo  said,  with  smiling 
firmness  that  she  most  decidedly  was 
going. 

The  best  Kerrigan  could  win  from  her 
was  a  reluctant  consent  to  his  accom- 
panying her — "But  only  as  far  as  the 
door  of  the  building,  downstairs,"  she 
told  him,  "and  not  a  step  farther!"  And 
there,  when  they  reached  the  tenement, 
she  made  him  remain  while  she  went 
on  up  the  dim  stairs. 

She  knocked  on  the  door  of  the  gang's 
roost. 

"Who's  your  leader?"  she  curtly  de- 
manded of  the  roomful  of  loafers  who 
confronted  her  as  she  stepped  across 
the  threshold  at  the  door's  opening. 

Bat  Dorgan,  rising  from  the  bed,  stood 
before  her. 

"I  guess  that's  me,"  he  said,  in- 
solently returning  her  gaze.  "And  who 
are  you — do  you  mind  tellin'  us?" 

"Oh,  no,  I  don't  mind,"  said  Cleo 
politely.  "See?''  She  pulled  open  her 
jacket  to  disclose  the  silver  star  pinned 
to  her  waist.  "And  I'll  tell  you  what 
I've  come  here  for — to  find  a  man  with 
an  anchor  tattooed  on  his  left  wrist." 

She  took  a  step  forward  into  the  room, 
then  stopped. 

Dorgan  had  flashed  out  a  gun,  and 
stood  barring  her  way  with  it. 

"Go  over  there  to  that  table !"  he 
growled  out  of  the  side  of  his  mouth. 
"Sit  down  !" — as  she  reached  it.  Cleo, 
biting  her  lip,  obeyed.  The  gang  leader 
dropped  into  the  chair  opposite  her. 
"Now,  Miss  Detective — what  was  you 
sayin'  about  a  tattooed  wrist?"  he  re- 
sumed, with  an  exaggerated  air  of  gal- 
lantry. 

Cleo  looked  him  unshrinkingly  in  the 
eyes. 

"I  came  here  to  find  a  man  with  a 
tattooed  left  wrist,"  she  replied — "a 
man  who  attempted  to  kill  Patrolman 
Kerrigan  on  the  stairs  of  his  house  to- 
day by  strangling  him  from  behind — 
and  I'm  not  going  to  leave  here  until 


you  give  him  up,  or  tell  me  where  he 
can  be  found." 

Dorgan  leaned  toward  her  with  jaw 
outthrust. 

"S'pose  I  tell  you — a  detective  who's 
butted  in  here  and  found  out  where  our 
hang-out  is — that  you  ain't  goin'  to  get 
out  at  all,"  he  said  menacingly.  "What 
would  you  have  to  say  to  that" 

Unnoticed  by  the  thug,  Cleo's  hand 
had  been  busy  under  the  edge  of  the 
table.  Now  she  had  her  pocketbook 
open.  She  took  something  out  in  her 
hand — a  tiny  paper  package. 

"I  would  say" — she  began,  slowly  ris- 
ing to  her  feet — "this!'' 

\\'ith  the  word,  she  flung  the  contents 
of  the  paper  into  Dorgan's  face.  He 
coughed  and  spluttered,  covering  his 
half-blinded  eyes,  and  stumbled  up  from 
the  table. 

"Grab  her  !"  he  shouted. 

But  the  powder  had  done  its  work.  It 
had  taken  Dorgan  of?  his  guard  long 
enough  to  make  him  lower  his  gun 
from  her  figure  for  an  instant — and  that 
was  all  Cleo  wanted. 

She  had  gained  the  door  and  whipped 
it  open  before  the  rest  of  the  gang 
could  stop  her.  Outside  in  the  hall,  she 
lifted  a  shining  object  to  her  lips. 

The  next  moment  the  shrill  blast  of 
a  police  whistle  sounded  in  the  ears  of 
the  toughs  in  the  room.  It  was  an- 
swered faintly  from  the  street  below. 

The  gang  was  plunged  into  an  instant 
panic.  Those  who  ran  through  the 
door,  ran  back  through  it  again  into  the 
room.  A  detachment  of  the  reserves 
was  rushing  up  the  stairs.  That  way 
of  escape  was  cut  off.  A  stream  of 
bluecoats  poured  in  through  the  win- 
dow from  the  fire  escape,  shutting  off 
another  avenue  of  flight.  A  number  of 
the  ruffians  sought  to  avoid  capture  by 
crawling  under  the  bed — among  them 
Bat  Dorgan  himself. 

The  rest  opened  fire  on  the  cops  with 
their  guns.  For  two  minutes,  the  in- 
terior of  the  room  roared  with  the  shots 
and  shouting  as  though  an  earthquake 
was  upsetting  its  previous  quiet.  And 
then  the  tumult  dimmed  and  died  away 
as,  one  by  one,  the  toughs  were  disarmed 
and  handcuffed. 

Cleo  came  back  into  the  room.  She 
spied  a  pair  of  boot.s  sticking  out  from 
under  the  bed.  Stooping  over  them,  she 
looked  closely  at  the  upturned  heels. 
-And  there,  on  one,  she  saw — the  hob- 
nailed cross  mark. 


"Kerrigan  !'' 

She  called  sharply  to  that  patrolman, 
pointing  to  the  feet  under  the  bed. 

"Pull  out  that  man,"  she  ordered. 

Kerrigan  obeyed,  and  dragged  forth 
Bat  Dorgan.  Cleo  had  turned  away  to 
cross  the  room,'  her  attention  caught  by 
something  that  stood  on  a  table  near  the 
w'indow.  As  he  snapped  the  handcuffs 
on  the  gang  leader's  wrists,  Kerrigan 
growded  to  him: 

"Your  gang  won't  be  able  to  help  you 
this  time — seeing  as  liow  they're  all 
prisoners,  the  same  as  you.  " 

Cleo  stood  at  Dorgan's  side. 

"Take  a  look  at  this,"  she  gently  in- 
vited. Her  sleeve  was  pulled  up,  anc^  as 
the  gangster  looked  down  at  her  left 
wrist,  he  saw  

An  anchor  drawn  in  blue  ink  ! 

"You  "   Dorgan   began  chokingly. 

"Yes,  I've  tumbled  to  your  little 
game,"  Cleo  told  him.  She  turned  to 
the  wondering  Kerrigan,  and  e-xplained : 
"It's  simple.  I  found  his  marking  pen 
and  ink,  o\  er  there  on  that  table.  That's 
what  I  drew  this  on  my  wrist  with,  just 
now.  It  was  a  clever  scheme,  all  right. 
For  Dorgan,  here,  to  think  of  making 
it  look  as  though  the  man  who  had  tried 
to  choke  you  to  death  had  a  tattooed 
hand.  The  police  couldn't  hold  him  for 
the  thing — for  his  wrists  were  neither 
of  them  tattooed,  and  a  tattoo  mark  is 
something  that  doesn't  wash  off.  But  it 
wasn't  quite  clever  enough.  I  guessed 
it — when  I  heard  from  Carson  that  no- 
body in  this  roost  had  a  tattooed  wrist." 
She  turned  with  a  smile  to  Dorgan. 
"What  made  me  suspect  the  thing  had 
only  been  painted  on,  was  that  only  a 
sailor  would  have  had  an  anchor  tat- 
tooed on  him.  And  you  and  your  gang 
have  lived  right  here  in  this  neighbor- 
hood all  your  lives." 

The  police  captain  gave  the  order  just 
then  to  start  down  to  the  waiting  patrol 
wagons  As  the  crestfallen  and  help- 
lessly manacled  toughs  began  to  file 
from  the  room  with  their  brass-buttoned 
escort,  Cleo  turned  back  to  Kerrigan. 

"Well,  there  goes  one  of  your  gangs," 
she  told  hinii  "And  now  I'm  ready  to 
tackle  the  next.  Don't  you  begin  to 
think  I  may  be  able  to  make  good  after 
all — even  though  I  am  "nothing  but  a 
girl'^" 

Kerrigan  slowly  shook  his  head. 

"I  forgot,"  he  answered,  "when  I  said 
that,  that  you  were  something  more — a 
wonder !" 


Her  Chance 

By  Morton  P.  Hobes 

If  Jerry,  the  gangster,  had  had  a  chance,  Nance  felt  he  would  have  been  honest.  "l  know 
he  ain't  a  thief  at  heart,"  said  Nance,  "and  the  world  would,  too,  if  he  had  a  chance  to  show 
'em!"    It  was  to  get  him  this  chance  that  became  Nance's  goal  in  life. 

How  she  did  so,  you  may  read  in  this  story,  taken  from  the  Rex  picture  play.  Pauline 
Bush  played  the  part  of  Nance,  Lon  Chaney  was  her  sweetheart,  Jerry,  while  the  District 
Attorney  was  played  by  Joseph  De  Grasse,  who  also  directed  the  picture. 


JERRY!"  The  girl  looked  in  through 
the  bars  of  the  cell  at  the  young 
man  who  sat  on  the  side  of  the  iron 
cot. 

I    He  turned,  at  the  sound  of  his  name, 
•  and  the  sullen  expression  with  which 
he  had  been  staring  at  the  wall  in  front 
of  him  lifted  from  his  face.    He  got  up 
'  and  took  the  single  step  that  brought 
him  to  the  grated  door. 
"Hello,  Xance!"  he  returned,  with  a 
]  wry  smile,    "^^"hen'd  you  hear?" 
,i    Her  eyes  shone  with  a  world  of  un- 
I  spoken  love  as  they  searched  his  face. 

'"Only  an  hour  ago  !"  she  breathlessly 
answered.      "Riley,    himself,    told  me 
they'd  got  you.    Was  it  just  plain  bur- 
!  glary.   Jerry?     You — you   didn't  croak 
nobody,    in   tryin'   to    make   your  get- 
away?  Thank  God  for  that!   What  d'ye 
s'pose   they'll    soak   you?     Riley  said 
i  they'd  -caught  you  dead  to  rights — that 
!  you  didn't  stand  a  ghost  of  a  show  of 
i  gettin'  off.    How  much  d'ye  s'pose  you'll 
get?" 

The  gangster  looked  toward  the  turn- 
key who  stood  at  the  end  of  the  cor- 
ridor. 

"Ten  years,"  he  answered  quickly,  in 
a    lowered    tone.     "The    limit !      \  ou 
,,  know,  Langham's  been  after  our  crowd 
{  for  months.    He's  just  been  waitin'  to 
nab  one  of  us  for  somethin',  and  then 
I  come  down  on  the  whole  bunch,  like  a 
(  ton  o'  bricks,  with  the  evidence  he's  got 
I  together.     I'm  the  goat.     But  it  ain't 
I  myself  I'rh  thinkin'  about.    The  gang's 
i  all  likely  to  be  rounded  up  and  sent 
away — even  to  Riley,  the  leader  of  it. 
There's  onlj'  one  way  to  save  us.  Xance 
— d'ye  think  you  could  do  it?  Have 
you  got  the  nerve  to  make  the  try?" 
She  looked  at  him,  round-eyed. 
"What  is  it,  Jerry?"  she  breathed. 
"Listen."     He    pressed    toward  her 
against  the  bars,  his  voice  sinking  to  a 
still  huskier  whisper.    "Get  into  Lang- 


ham's  house — to-night,  if  you  can.  Or 
by  to-morrow  night,  at  the  latest.  Every 
minute  counts,  now.  You  can  look  up 
his  address  in  the  telephone  book,  and 


find  out  where  he  lives.  Get  that  evi- 
dence away  from  him.  Destroy  the 
documents,  and  we'll  all  be  safe — myself 
included.    He  can't  prove  this  wasn't  the 


Jerry  looked  down  at  Nance  pityingly.    "Poor  kid,"  he  muttered  under  his 
breath,  "she  don't  stand  much  chance  here!" 
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tirst  time  I  over  done  a  job  o'  house- 
breakin',  without  tliem  papers.  Riley'll 
use  his  pull,  and  I'll  get  out  o'  this 
scrape — on  a  cooked-up  alibi,  or  some- 
thin".    Will  yuu  do  it,  Xance?    I'd  ne\'er 

forget  it,  if  " 

"If  I  do,"  she'  pleaded,  catching  his 
hand,  as  it  gripped  the  bars  between 
them,  in  both  of  hers,  "will  you  make 
this  the  last  time,  Jerry?  Cut  out  the 
gang  and  the  crooked  work,  and  try  to 
go  straight  " 


"Quick  !"  he  broke  in  impatiently. 

The  turnkey  was  coming  along  the 
corridor  toward  them. 

He  whispered  eagerly  : 
'  "Will  you  make  the  try?" 

Nance  squeezed  his  hand  again,  and 
stepped  back. 

"I'll  do  it,"  she  murmured. 

Then,  as  the  guard  drew  nearer : 

"Good-by,  Jerry,"  she  said  aloud. 

Nance  had  loved  the  young  thief  ever 
since  she  was  eight  years  old.  That 
was  when  Jerry  had  interfered  to  save 


her  from  any  more  beatings  at  the  hands 
of  her  drunken  parents,  by  transferring 
her  to  his  aunt's  house,  where  he  some- 
times lived  for  a  day  or  two. 

^^'hich  shows  that,  at  heart,  Jerry  was 
not  so  bad  as  perhaps  he  has  been  pic- 
tured. To  Xance,  he  was  all  that  a  girl's 
hero  should  be. 

Brought  up  among  criminals,  Nance 
herself  had  never  yet  committed  a  crime. 
But  now  she  was  ready  to  carry  out  this 
burglary  which  Jerry  had  asked  of  her. 


without  the  slightest  hesitation.  For  his 
sake — all,  what  wouldn't  she  have  done  I 

That  same  night,  in  the  Langhams' 
home,  his  wife's  brows  puckered  with 
anno\ance  as  she  saw  the  district  at- 
torney take  out  his  watch  as  they  rose 
after  din irer. 

"Aren't  you  going  with  me  to  the 
opera?"  she  demanded. 

"I'm  afraid  I  can't  spare  the  time," 
answered  Langham.  "I  mean" — he  went 
on  quickly,  as  he  saw  his  wife  turn  away 
with  an  -impatient  gesture,  "I  won't  have 


time  to  stay  for  the  performance ;  but 
I'll  take  you  there.  You're  sure  to  meet 
Herndon  in  the  box  party,  and  he  can 
bring  you  home." 

She  looked  maliciously  at  her  hus- 
band, as  she  picked  up  her  wrap  and 
followed  him  toward  the  front  door  of 
the  house  outside  of  which  the  limou- 
sine was  already  purring. 

"Dear  me — people  will  soon  be  won- 
dering whether  Clyde  Herndon  is  my 
husband,  instead  of  j'ou,  the  way  you 
neglect  me  for  your  work !'' 

As  the  couple  came  down  the  steps  of 
the  residence,  they  did  not  notice  the 
figure-  of  a  girl-  lurking  in  the  shadows. 
X'^ance  watched  the  limousine  roll  away. 
And  then  she  sped  up  the  stoop,  and, 
with  a  bit  of  wire,  deftly  "picked"  the 
lock  of  the  front  door. 

Inside  the  vestibule,  she  turned  and 
closed  the  door  carefuliy  behind  her. 
Then  she  walked  through  the  two  doors 
that  stood  open  leading  into  the  hall, 
and  stopped  to  look  around  her  hesitat- 
ingly. 

A  door  before  her  at  the  end  of  the 
hallway  was  closed.  Xance  tiptoed  to 
it,  and  peeped  in.  It  was  the  library. 
She  had  found  the  place  where  the 
papers  must  be  kept. 

Twenty  minutes  later,  X'^ance,  with 
the  documents  for  which  she  had  come 
in  her  hand,  had  just  risen  from  the  dis- 
trict attorney's  desk  to  depart. 

"Good  evening.''  ■ 

At  the  pleasant  masculine  voice  be- 
hind her,  Xance  wheeled  to  face — Lang- 
ham  himself.  He  walked  up  to  her  and 
took  the  papers  from  her  unresisting 
fingers.  •  - 

"^^"llat  were  you  going  to  .  do  with 
these  ?"  he  asked. 

Xance  tried  to  blink  back  her  tears. 
She  wanted  to  appear  cool,  indift'erent. 
To  take  her  loss  of  the  game,  like  a 
"good  sport."  But  she  h;id  had  too 
much  at  stake.  She  crumpled  down  in 
the  prosecutor's  chair,  and  buried  her 
head  on  her  arm. 

"I  was  going  to  save  Jerry !''  the 
sobbed  words  came  from  her  indis- 
tinctly. "He  ain't  a  thief  at  heart!  I 
know  that.  The  whole  world  would, 
too,  if  he  only  had  a  decent  chance  to 
show  "em.  That's  why  he  went  crooked 
— he  never  had  a  chance !  And  now 
he'll  be  sent  away,  for  the  first  time, 
and  he'll  never  be  able  to  find  a  straight 
job,  with  the  prison  blot  on  his  record 
and —  " 


Nance  turned  to  find  the  district  attorney  standing  behind  her.    "What  are  you 
doing  with  those  papers?"  he  demanded. 
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Langham  laid  his  hand  not  unkindlj- 
pn  her  shoulder. 

'"Jerry's  the  man  who  was  caught  rob- 
g  that  jewelrj-  store  at  the  corner 
:  i  Main  and  Kelsey  Streets  at  three 
"clock  yesterday  morning,  isn't  he?'  he 
asked.    ""And  you  and  he  are  sweet- 
hearts?" 

Slowly  Xance  looked  up. 
Xo.''  she  said  shorth",  ""we  ain't.    I — 

I  "■    she   stammered,    stopped,  then 

v.  ent  on  with  a  rush :  "'I  love  Jerry ! 
I  d  lay  down  my  life  for  him.  But  he 
cent  know  it.  I'm  just  a  poor  kid  he 
saved  from  gettin'  mauled  by  a  drunken 
(father  and  mother — ^that's  all — ^to  him. 
■But  to  me,  he's  all  there  is  that  makes 
•life  worth  livin' — and  you're  goin'  to 
'make  it  a  blank  for  me  for  ten  long 
:  ears !  That's  what  you'll  see  Jerry's 
■soaked  for  this  robberj-.  It  was  to  try 
to  keep  you  from  doin'  it.  that  I  came 
here  to-night  "' 

The  district  attorne\'  sat  down  on  the 
end  of  the  desk  before  her. 

■"My  poor  girl,"  he  addressed  her. 
"didn't  you  know  this  was  the  wrong 
way  to  go  about  it?  Even  though  I  am 
the  district  attorne\-  of  this  city.  I  am 
:a  human  being,  I  hope.  If  you  had  come 
ihere  and  asked  me  to  intercede  for 
,Jerr>" — to  give  him  at  least  one  chance 
ito  live  honestly — I  would  have  done  so. 
You  don't  believe  me?  Well.  I'm  go- 
ing to  prove  it.  You  may  go  back  to 
him.  and  let  him  know  that,  if  he  wil'. 
Tromise  to  make  a  sincere  attempt  to 
mend  his  ways.  I  will  exert  my  influ- 
ence to  see  that  he  is  paroled  for  this 
offense  " 

"Mr.  Langham — gee  !" 

With  sparkling  eyes,  X'ance  had 
sprung  up  to  face  him. 

"Do  you  mean  it?''  she  asked  eagerly. 

The  district  attorney  smiled,  and  took 
lier  shoulders  in  "both  of  his  hands. 

"  Yes,'"  he  said.  "I  mean  it.  I  think 
you  are  a  good  girl.  If  the  court  were 
to  parole  Jerrj-  in  your  custodj-,  it  would 
be  a  better  thing  for  the  co"mmunit}- 
than  sending  him  to  prison.  You  can 
make  a  man  of  him — if  he  will  have 
the  sense  to  see  3-our  love,  and  ask  yon 
to  marrj^  him.  Be  brave,  through  his 
trial.  Remember,  I  am  on  your  side. 
And  perhaps,  if  he  isn't  released  out- 
right. I  can  arrange-it  so  that  his  sen- 
tence will  onh'  amount  to  a  few 
months." 

The  next  morning.  Xance  was  at  the 
door  of  Jerry  s   cell  to  give  him  the 


good  news.  But  he  did  not  take  it  as 
such.  His  face  grew  hard,  as  he  heard 
that  Langham  had  made  her  give  up  the 
papers  that  contained  the  evidence 
against  him  and  his  '"pals." 

'Like  hell  he'll  try-  to  get  me  off!" 
Jerry  told  her.  "'He  was  kiddin'  you. 
that's  all.  I  know  that  guy — he"s  a  wolf. 
But  maybe  he  ain't  going  to  see  me 
sent  up,  after  all.  What  do  I  mean? 
Oh,  that's  all  right.  Riley  was  here 
after  you  left  yesterday-.  The  gang's 
goin'  to  stand  by  me.  That's  all  I've 
got  to  say,  Xance.  It"s  a  secret — you 
can't  get  nothin'  more  out  o'  me." 

Xance  thought  she  might  be  able  to, 
from   the   srsne   it5<-lt.     ?'ne   went  to 


The  gangsters  put  their  heads  together 
around  the  table.  Xance.  unnoticed, 
stole  nearer  to  them  and  listened. 

""Langham's  got  to  go  up  to  see  Judge 
Hibbard.  who  lives  in  Rose  Mount,  an 
hour's  run  outside  o'  town,  to-night," 
Riley  was  explaining.  "Xow  you.  Brady, 
and  30U  and  you,  "Bat'  and  'Slicker' — 
}Ou"ll  be-hidin"  along"  the  road,  see? 
When  he  comes  along  in  his  car,  you 
hold  him  up.  I  ain"t  tellin'  you  what 
to  do  with  him  next.  But  maybe  I 
don't  need  to.  The  butt  of  a  'gat"  laid 
across  the  head  of  a  guy  who's  trjin' 
to  send  us  ail  over  the  road,  ain't  such  a 
bad  way  to  hx  it  so's  he  won't  be  able 
to  carrv  out  that  Vnile  scheme.    It'd  be  a 


X..nce  hi 


ifd  rhe  disirict  a;;orne\  's  false  friend  say:  ""Come  away  w;;h  nie, 
darling — \  ou  know  your  husband  does  not  love  vou  i"' 


O'Shafferty's  saloon,  which  was  the 
hang-out  of  the  crowd.  And  there 
Riley,  a  tough  who  was  ten  jears  older 
than  Jerry,  at  once  demanded  of  her: 

""Did  you  get  them  papers  ?" 

X'ance  shook  her  head. 

"  I  told  you  so !"  Riley  turned  to  an- 
nounce to  the  circle  of  gangsters  who 
were  seated  around  the  table  with  him. 
"■\\'hen  Jerry-  said  he'd  sent  her,  yes- 
terday. I  told  him  she  couldn't  pull  off 
the  job.  Sendin'  a  kid  hke  her,  who'd 
never  "cracked'  a  house  before,  to  do  it 
— and  now  ii"s  no  use  sendin'  anybody 
else.  She  bungled  the  job,  and  now 
Langham'll  be  on  his  guard.  But  we've 
still  got  our  ace  in  the  hole." 


good  thing  for  all  of  us,  if  he  was  to  be 
fixed  so's  he  wouldn't  never  be  able  to 
worry-  us  again — but  that's  up  to  you. 
^ra\"be  you'll  see  it  the  wa}"  I  do.  that 
he's  too  dangerous  to  be  let  live,  and 
ma\"be  ^'ou  won't.  But  you'll  meet  him 
on  that  road  to-night,  and  the  rest  is 
up  to  you." 

X'ance  hurried  away,  for  she  had 
heard  enough. 

Langham's  life  wouldn't  be  worth  a 
cent,  if  he  took  that  ride  along  the 
lonely  road  to  the  suburb  at  the  Xorth 
of  the  cit\-  that  night.  He  must  be  pre- 
vented from  doing  so — warned  of  his 
danger.  Xance  determined  to  be  the 
one  to  convev  the  messaee  to  him. 
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She  believed  the  district  attorney  had 
not  been  deceiving  her,  when  lie  had 
promised  to  help  Jerry.  She  saw  what 
the  obstinate  hatred  of  the  gangsters 
for  the  man  they  looked  upon  as  their 
enemy  had  blinded  them  to.  That  Lang- 
ham  would  be  replaced  by  another  dis- 
trict attorney,  if  he  were  killed.  Then 
the  evidence  he  had  collected  would 
still  be  used  against  the  crowd.  They 
would  be  no  better  off  than  they  were 
before.  And  Jerry  would  have  lost  a 
friend  in  authority  who  had  pledged 
himself  to  plead  his  case  in  court. 

That  night,  with  a  note  she  had  writ- 
ten, telling  Laiigham  under  no  circum- 
stances to  ride  to  Rose  Mount  in  his 


tliis  isn't  a  passing  infatuation  on  your 
part  ?" 

■'Sweetheart !"  Herndon  answered, 
with  a  note  of  reproach  in  his  voice. 
'"How  can  you  doubt  me?  But  hurry — 
this  is  our  chance  to  get  safely  away 
together.  He  must  be  at  Rose  Mount, 
by  this  time.  It  will  take  him  at  least 
an  hour  to  return.  And  by  that  time 
we  can  be  safely  on  board  the  steamer, 
wdiich  sails  for  South  America  in  less 
than  three  hours  more." 

But  at  that  moment,  Langham  was 
talking  over  the  telephone  in  a  road 
house  only  ten  minutes  outside  the  city 
limits  on  the  way  to  Rose  jNIount. 

"Jerry  has  escaped?"  he  repeated  ex- 


"Gee,"  Nance  lied,  "it  was  such  a  pipe  last  night  that  I  came  back  again  to  rob  you  1 


automobile,  but  to  go  by  train  instead, 
Nance  was  once  more  in  the  district 
attorney's  home — for  a  second  time  hav- 
ing effected  a  burglarious  entrance 
there. 

She  stopped  short,  as  she  came  along 
the  hall  on  tiptoe  toward  the  door  of  his 
library.  Voices  were  borne  to  her  from 
the  room  beyond  its  closed  door. 

"Enid  !" — Herndon  was  pleading. 
"Come  away  w-ith  me,  my  darling.  You 
don't  need  to  consider  him.  He  doesn't 
love  you — hasn't  his  neglect  shown  it?" 

"Xo,"  sighed  Mrs.  Langham  in  assent, 
"I  don't  believe  he  does.  And  I  must 
have  companionship,  affection — and  you 
do  love  me,  Clyde?     You  are  sure — 


citedly  over  the  wire.  "Yes — yes  ;  the 
Riley  gang  did  it?  I  understand.  Yes. 
That's  right.  Do  that.  All  right— Lll 
get  right  back  to  the  house.  Meet  me 
there.  Good-by." 

The  district  attorney  ran  out  and 
jumped  into  his  waiting  car,  turning  it 
back  toward  the  city — as  his  wife  was 
saying  in  the  library  of  their  home : 

"I'll  go  with  you  !  Wait  for  me  here, 
while  I  run  up  the  back  waj-  and  get 
my  jewel  case." 

Nance,  listening  outside  the  door, 
heard  a  swish  of  skirts  across  the  room 
inside,  then  a  door  open  and  close,  and 
then — silence. 

Her  lips  grimly  set,  Nance  turned  the 


handle  of  the  door  and  walked  into  the 
room. 

"So  it's  you,  is  it?"  she  said  scorn- 
fully to  the  man  who  wheeled  to  face 
her  as  he  heard  the  door  open.  "You're 
Mr.  Langham's  assistant — I've  seen  your 
face  in  the  papers.  And  I've  seen  some- 
thin'  else  there,  too,  it  seems  to  me.  A 
story,  tellin'  about  how  you  two  went 
to  college  together,  and  all — that  you 
was  friends.  A  'friend' — I  guess  he 
wouldn't  think  so,  if  he'd  heard  what 
I've  just  been  listenin'  to  outside  this 
door.  You  and  her  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  yourselves.  Plannin'  to  run  off  be- 
hind his  back  " 

She  stopped.  Mrs.  Langham  had 
come  back  into  the  room. 

"Who  are  you?"  the  woman  addressed 
the  girl,  in  startled  surprise.  "What 
are  you  doing  here  " 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I  come  for,''  said 
Nance,  taking  a  step  toward  her  and 
holding  her  eyes  with  a  steady  gaze. 
"I  come  to  do  Mr.  Langham,  your  hus- 
band, a  good  turn.  It's  too  late  to  do 
that  now,  I  guess.  He — he's  likely  dead 
by  this  time.  But  now  I'm  goin'  to  tell 
you  what  I  think  of  you  both  " 

Mrs.  Langham's  face  had  gone  ashen. 

"Dead  !"  she  cried  out. 

Herndon  started  toward  her,  reassur- 
ingly. 

"Don't  pay  any  attention  to  what  she 
says  ,"  he  began. 

The  woman  flung  oft'  his  hands  as  they 
would  have  taken  hers,  with  a  shudder 
of  revulsion.  She  spoke  to  him,  but  she 
was  still  looking  wide-eyed  at  the  girl. 

"Don't  touch  me!"  she  ordered.  "I 
see  everything  now — now  that  it  may 
be  too  late.  It's  my  husband  I  love, 
and  not  you.  It  was  only  pique  at  what 
I  thought  w-as  his  indifference  to  me, 
that  made  me  think — think  I  could  go 
away  with  you.  I  wouldn't  now  for  all 
the  wealth  in  the  world.  I — I  think  I 
hate  you  for  tempting  me."  She  went 
on,  to  Nance :  "What  have  you  heard 
about  my  husband,  that  makes  you  say 
— what  you  have?  Tell  me.  Has  there 
been  an  accident  

The  sound  of  the  front  door  shuttin.g 
broke  in  upon  Nance  before  she  could 
speak. 

"There'll  be  a  caller,  Hodges,  in  a 
few  minutes,"  they  heard  the  voice  of 
Langham  addressing  a  servant  in  the 
hall.  "You'll  show  him  into  my  library, 
the  moment  he  arrives." 

The    district    attorney's    quick  steps 
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ere    coming   along   the   hall  toward 
.hem.    Xance  looked  swiftlj-  from  the 
.  xiie  to  the  other  man.   Her  lips  pressed 
nrraly  together  with  a  sudden  resolve. 

"He  promised  to  help  Jerr}%"  the  girl 
ruttered   under   her   breath.  "This"ll 
-  hurt   him   most   of  all — ^it"s   the  only 
way !" 

She  was  at  the  woman  s  side  in  a 
'x>und. 

"Gimme  that  box!"  she  hissed,  trjing 
to   wrench   the   jewel   case   trom  her 
:  hands. 

Mrs.  Langham  resisted,  not  under- 
^:a:idi^g  what  the  girl  was  about  to  do. 

■Quick!"    Xance  got  the  box  away 
from   her.     "Xow  keep   your  mouths 
-':ut.  both  of  you,"'  she  charged  the  two 
m    a    whisper,    "and    let   me    do  the 
Ir  talkin'.  ' 

The  door  opened  and  Langham 
-"-opped.  at  sight  of  Xance.  Then,  his 
I  gaze  traveling  to  his  wife,  and  irom 
her  to  Hemdon.  the  expression  of  sur- 
prise on  his  face  was  replaced  by  a 
quick  frown. 

"What  are  you  doing  here  in  my  house 
so   late   at   night,    Clyde?"   he  asked 
'  sharply. 

It  was  Xance  who  answered.  She 
--.epped  forward  jauntily,  the  jewel  case 
held  out. 

"I  found  it  was  such  a  pipe  to  get  into 
this  joint,  last  night,"  she  said,  with 
a  sneering  smile,  "that  I  thought  I'd 
drop  back  again  this  evenin' — for  this. 
I  was  just  makm'  my  get-away,  when 
I  heard  an  auto  pull  up  at  the  door.  I 
remembered,  like  a  flash,  that  T'd  left 
'  the  front  door  ajar.    I  hoped  whoever 
I  was  comin'  wouldn't  notice  it.    But  I 
'  heard  your  wife  say:     "The  door  is 
open — I  believe  burglars  have  broken  in. 
''m  afraid  to  go  into  the  house  alone, 
won't  you  come  in.  Mister  Hemdon, 
and  see  whether  everything  is  all  right  r" 
T'nats  how  this  man  happened  to  be 
here.    Him  and  your  wife  caught  me. 
■lead  to  rights.    So  now  you  can  send 
:  r  the  police,  any  time  you're. ready." 
Langhara's  face  darkened  as  he  looked 
at  her. 

\\'hat  was  the  use  in  trying  to  help 
•.!ieir  kind,  he  thought?  Jerry  had  just 
escaped.  And  now  this  girl,  whom  he 
had  believed  in.  had  turried  out  to  be 
a  fraud. 

"Yes."  said  the  district  attorney 
grimly,  '"I  u-i//  send  for  the  police  and 
have  you  locked  up  where  you  belong 
and  " 


His  hand  was  on  the  telephone  re- 
ceiver, when  his  wife  checked  him. 

■"Arthur!"  she  begged.  "Let  me  talk 
with  her — don't  send  for  the  police!" 

Langham  shook  his  head  determinedly. 
"Yes,"  his  wife  insisted,  "I  want  you 
lo  let  me  have  my  waj^  in  this.  \ou're 
going  to  let  her  go,  this  time.  Leave 
me  alone  with  her.  And  you,  too,  Mis- 
icr  Hemdon" — turning  with  a  cold 
glance  of  dismissal  for  the  other  man 
— ""I  don't  believe  I  need  detain  you  any 
longer,  now  that  my  husband  is  with 
me." 

When  both  men  had  gone  from  the 
room,  the  woman  took  Xance's  hands  in 
both  of  hers. 

■■Thank  you — thank  yon,  my  dear  I" 
she  said  with  tremulous  earnestness.  "I 
know  who  j'ou  are,  now.  You  are  the 
girl  my  husband  told  me  about,  who 
came  to  see  him  last  night,  aren't  you? 
Here — ^let  me  give  jou  this!''  and  she 
opened  the  jewel  case,  taking  out  several 
flashing  rings  and  offering  them  to 
Xance.  "'They  can't  begin  to  repay  you 
::r  what  you've  done  for  me  to-night 

Xance  drew  back. 

■  J  don't  want  to  get  paid  for  it,"  she 
said  sharply. 

"Listen."  ^Irs.  Langham  put  her  arms 
around  her.  "Take  these  and  sell  them, 
and  on  the  money  jou  and  Jerry-  can  go 
away  and  start  life  over  again.  You've 
earned  them  honestly.  Show  Jerry- 
there's  more  to  be  made  that  way  than 
by  crookedness.  I'm  going  to  see  that 
my  husband  will  work  for  his  release. 
You  can  leave  this  city,  both  of  you,  and 
I'm  sure  youH  both  amount  to  some- 
thing in  the  world — will  you  take  the 
rings  now,  for  his  sake?" 

Xance's  eyes  lighted. 

■For  Jerry's  sake?''  she  repeated,  let- 
ting the  rings  fall  into  her  hand.  "Gee 
— I'd  do  an\-thing  for  him!" 

And  she  did.  Six  weeks  later,  when 
Jerry-  stepped  out  into  freedom  once 
more.  Xance  did  the  best  thing  in  the 
world  for  him. 

She  married  him. 


Dorothy  Gish  in  Series  of  Feature  Role;. 
■pvOROTHY  GISH,  the  distinguished 
^-^  Mutual-film  actress,  is  to  display 
her  unusual  versatility  in  a  series  of 
pictures  particularly  designed  for  her. 
Her  parts  are  sharply  differentiated,  one 
from  another.  The  role  of  the  slavey 
in  a  theatrical  boarding  house,  created 


by  Miss  Gish  in  "  The  Lost  Lord  Lovell," 
was  the  first  of  these. 

"Then  she  played  the  foimdling  adopted 
by  Quakers.  She  became  an  actress  in 
this  play  in  the  end,  returning  to  her 
foster  parents'  home.  ■'Bred  in  the 
Bone"  this  ilutual  drama  was  called. 
The  third  of  her  parts  is  the  most  emo- 
tionallj-  uplifting  she  has  ever  played  in 
her  whole  career.  It  is  the  title  role  in 
"The  Xun,"  and  serves  to  place  Dorothy 
Gish  high  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  of  the 
moving-picture  world. 


Charlie  Chaplin  Reported  Dead.  Is 

\  ery  Much  .Alive. 
pOR  some  time  past  rumors  have 
*  been  in  circulation  to  the  effect  that 
Charlie  Chaplin,  the  fan:ous  Essanay 
comedian,  who  is.  at  tLe  present  time, 
probably  the  best  drawing  card  of  all 
motion-picture  actors,  had  been  killed 
while  playing  in  one  of  his  comedies. 

This  report  was  emphaticall}-  discred- 
ited by  the  General  Film  Company, 
which  includes  the  Essanay.  On  the 
contrary,  Charlie  is  very  much  alive  at 
the  present  time,  producing  side-split- 
ting, multiple-reel  films,  and  had  the 
rumor  of  his  death  been  true,  not  only 
the  Essanaj-  Companj-,  but  the  ten  mil- 
lion or  more  people  who  daily  spend 
several  hours  in  picture-play  theaters 
throughout  the  country-,  would  have 
sorely  felt  the  loss. 


Z\Iarc  Edmund  Jones,  the  man  who 
is  writing  -  the  scenario  '  for  "■Runaway 
June,"  the  ^Mutual  serial,  from  the  sto- 
ries of  George  Randolph  Qiester,  accom- 
panied the  players  to  Bermuda,  where 
several  episodes  vdll  be  staged. 


F.  McGraw  Willis,  the  well-know-n 
West  coast  writer,  is  the  author  of  the 
live-part  American  feature,  "'The  QuesL' 


Three  organizations  of  writers  have 
been  conducting  regular  meetings  in 
Xew  York  and  Chicago  during  the  en- 
tire winter  season,  the  Ed-.\u  and  In- 
quest organizations  holding  sway  in  the 
former  city,  and  the  Photo  Drama  Club 
in  the  latter. 


H.  Tipton  Steck.  who  writes  so  many 
of  the  successful  Essanay  plays,  is 
manager  of  productions  in  the  Chicago 
studio  of  that  company. 


Plays  and  Players 


Anna  Little. 

A 17  HO  is  Anna  Little,  tlie  girl  in  the 
'  '  "Black  Box"?  This  is  a  ques- 
tion -which  is  repeatedly  being-  asked 
by  picture  fans  everywhere  who  never 
lieard  a  great  deal  about  this  player 
prior  to  her  appearance  in  the  Univer- 
sal's  serial  recently  released.  So  we  are 
going  to  tell  you  son-iething  of  her  life. 

Anna  Little  -\vas  born  twenty-three 
years  ago,  in  a  small  California  town, 


of  American  parents.  Her  ruddy  com- 
plexion, sparkling  eyes,  and  breezy  man- 
ner all  bespeak  fan-iiliarity  with  the  open 
air,  and  her  chief  boast  is  that  she  is  a 
■child  of  nature. 

It  was  at  a  performance  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  first  little  Anna  had  ever  seen, 
that  she  determined  to  cast  her  lot  -vvith 
the  Thespians,  and  so,  -when  quite  a  young- 
girl,  she  journe\'ed,  in  con-ipan}-  with 
her  mother,  to  the  big  city,  and  joined 
a  comic  opera,  and  later  a  stock,  com- 
panv.  Her  charming,  simple  manner  at- 
tracted attention,  and  soon  she  was  given 
■opportunities  to  play  splendid  roles. 

About  three  years  ago  she  was  en- 
gaged to  play  leading-  roles  with  the 
New  York  Motion  Picture  Corporation, 
and,  after  gaining  excellent  experience 
in  the  films  produced  by  that  company, 
she  joined  the  great  Universal  City 
forces,  where  she  has  been  ever  since. 
She   has   appeared    in    "Called  Back," 


"Open  Shutters,"  "Damon  and  Pyth- 
ias," and  hundreds  of  other  productions. 
But  it  is  in  this  great  serial,  "The  Black 
Box,"  that  the  greatest  triumph  of  her 
career  is  achieved. 

"Personally,  I  think  there  is  much 
room  for  improvement  in  the  film  indus- 
try," she  said  recently,  "but  photo  plays 
are  better  every  day." 

George  F.  Hernandes. 
y^EORGE  F.  HERNANDEZ,  a  popu- 
^— *  lar  member  of  the  Selig  Stock 
Company,  in  Los  Angeles,  California, 
made  his  debut  twenty-seven  years  ago, 
at  the  old  California  Theater,  in  San 
Francisco,  then  under  the  direction  of 
the  late  John  IMcCullough.  Those  were 
the  good  old  days,  when  the  stock  actor 
was  tried  out  in  the  standard  repertoire 
with  all  the  value  of  traditions  enforced 
by  the  stage  manager,  and  proved  a 
splendid  school  that  has  left  its  im- 
press upon  the  present  time,  where  so 
many  actors  are  called  n-ierely  to  fill 
the  place  of  t}-pes.  After  several  sea- 
sons there,  he  was  in  other  stock  com- 
panies. notal.)ly  the  old  Peoples  Thea- 
ter, at  Oakland,  California,  afterward 
the  National,  in  San  Francisco.  Li 
1893,  he  joined  the  company  of  the  late 
J.  K.  Emmet,  and  played  all  over  the 
Lhiited  States  ar-id  part  of  Canada.  Aft- 
erward, he  went  back  to  stock  at  the 
Frangois  Theater,  in  ?\Iontreal,  and  then 
reached  out  for  the  actor's  ambition. 
New  York.  He  was  fortunate,  and  ap- 
peared at  the  Grand  Opera  House,  be- 
ing- a  member  of  the  first  cast  of  "The 
Cotton  Spinner,"  which  was  produced 
there.  His  next  traveling-  experience 
was  in  "Trilby,"  under  the  management 
of  W.  A.  Brady,  and  later  in  the  "Cot- 
ton King,"  under  the  same  management. 
He  continued  playing  in  and  about  New 
York  for  the  next  season,  jobbing.  He 
then  joined  Janet  Waldorf,  playing  with 
her  two  years  on  the  legitimate,  finally 
closing  that  connection  in  Honolulu.  Re- 
turning- to  San'  Francisco  and  joining 
the  Elleford  Stock  Company,  the  next 
season  was  spent  with  Walter  Bently, 
the  late  Francis  Boggs — formerly  the 
manager  of  the  Selig  plant  in  California 
— associated  in  a  sketch  in  vaudeville. 
After  this  season,  Mr.  Hernandez  spent 
four  years  under  the  Belasco  manage- 


ment, and  then  became  associated  with 
Florence  Roberts,  but  returned  to  San 
Francisco,  appearing  in  jobbing  engage- 
ments. During  his  career,  he  has 
created  many  parts,  and  had  a  vast  va- 
riety of  experience  with  noted  stars  of 
the  stage.  Three  years  ago  last  May, 
his  old  associate,  Francis  Boggs,  visit- 
ing in  Frisco,  induced  him  to  join  the 
Selig  forces  in  Los  Angeles,  w-here  he 


has  since  continued.  He  ow-ns  his  own 
home  in  that  city,  and  is  very  con- 
tented with  the  w-ork  of  the  silent 
drama. 

[=1 


Herbert  Rawlinson. 

LJERBERT  RAWLINSON,  the  Uni- 
*  ^  versal  player,  w-as  born  in  Brigh- 
ton, England,  of  English  parents.  He 
was  educated  in  France  and  England, 
and  adopted  the  theatrical  profession 
immediately  after  leaving  college. 

His  theatrical  career  was  an  exten- 
sive one,  beginning  in  this  country  in 
companies  in  the  East,  in  road  com- 
panies, and  in  the  Belasco  Theater,  Los 
Angeles.  It  was  just  about  four  years 
ago  that  Mr.  Rawlinson  realized  the  tre- 
mendous possibilities  offered  to  ambi- 
tious players  in  the  pictures,  and,  very 
much  against  the  advice  of  his  friends, 
joined  the  Selig  Company.  Then  came 
a  short  engagement  with  the  Bosworth 
Company,  after  which  he  joined  the  LTni- 
versal  forces. 

It  was  w-ith  the  Universal  Company 
that  this  versatile  player  "reely"  found 
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i  himself.  He  has  pla.ved  in  hundreds  of 
pictures,  improving  witli  each  film.  Such 
successes  as  "The  Spy,"  '"The  Vaga- 
bond." "Kid  Regan's  Hands."  led  up  to 


I  the  very  height  of  his  career.  This  came 
'''  when  he  was  selected  to  play  the  lead- 
ing role  in  "The  Black  Box,"  the  great 
thirtj'-reel  Universal  serial,  recently  re- 
leased. He  enacts  the  part  of  Sanford 
Quest,  criminologist,  an  immaculate, 
cool  detector  of  crime,  in  an  artistic 
manner  .entirely  his  own. 

1=] 

Bessie  Learn. 

\  CALIFORXIAX  by  birth,  Bessie 
Learn  bears  testimony  to  that 
State's  already  great  reputation  as  the 
mother  of  pretty  girls.  This  charming 
little  ingenue  began  her  stage  career 
when  but  ten  years  of  age,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  three  j-ears  which  she 
has  spent  at  the  Edison  studio,  she  has 
devoted  her  entire  time  to  the  stage. 
During  that  time  she  has  appeared  in 
"Hearts  Are  Trumps,"  with  Amelia 
Bingham;  in  "Lovers'  Lane";  "The  Lit- 
tle Princess" ;  "Home  Folks,"  in  which 
she  played  for  two  seasons ;  with  Annie 
Russell,  in  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream," 
and  with  Robert  Hilliard,  in  vaudeville. 
Her  last  stage  engagement  was  in  "Polly 
of  the  Circus."  in  which  she  under- 
studied the  part  of  Polly. 

Her  three  years  at  the  Edison  studio 
have  been  busy  ones,  as  she  has  played 
leading  parts  in  a  great  many  films  dur- 
ing that  time,  among  them,  "The  Hand 
of  Horror,"  "The  Ever-gallant  ^lar- 
ciuis."   "Faint  Heart   Xe'er  Won  Fair 


Lady."  I\Iiss  Learn  wrote  and  played 
the  lead  in  "Her  Grandmother's  Wed- 
ding Dress." 

The  same  sunniness  of  disposition  and 
buoyanc}'  of  spirit  which  has  made  Miss 
Learn  so  popular  with  the  public  has 
made  her  a  great  favorite  at  the  Edison 
studio,  where  she  is  always  the  center 
of  an  admiring  circle. 

!Miss  Learn,  though  frail  and  deli- 
cate in  appearance,  is  an  indefatigable 
worker,  and  possessed  of  a  good  stock 
of  courage,  which  is  so  necessary  to  the 
successful  picture  actress.  In  "A  Ro- 
mance of  the  Rails,"  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  she  was  seen  running  across 
a  high  railroad  trestle,  but  not  one  of 
the  thousands  who  saw  that  picture  ever 
realized  that  the  camera  had  to  be  placed 
at  a  distance  from  the  trestle  in  order 
to  conceal  the  bruises  and  cuts  on  Miss 
Learn's  face.  She  had  caught  her  heel 
between  the  ties  and  plunged  headlong 


during  the  first  "take.''  but  had  repeated 
the  scene,  despite  the  pain  and  fatigue 
from  which  she  was  suffering. 

[=] 

Popular  Vivian  Rich-. 
'  I  ""HERE  are  probably  few  young  ac- 
tresses  among  "the  movies"  who 
daily  receive  more  attention  from  the 
letter  carrier  than  Vivian  Rich,  leading 
lady  of  "Flying  A"  company,  under  di- 
rection of  Sydney  Ayres.  These  let- 
ters are  not  only  from  every  State  in 
the  L'^nion,  but  from  almost  every  part 
of  Canada.  3.Iexico.  and  other  f-oreign 


countries.  Of  course,  most  of  them  are 
of  a  platonic  nature,  and  express  the 
best  good  wishes  for  the  continued  suc- 
cess  of  their   favorite,   but  there  are 


many  of  these  letters  that  breathe  a  far 
more  tender  regard,  love,  and  hope.  Yet 
Miss  Rich  has  received  many  flattering 
matrimonial  propositions,  and.  although 
she  has  been  forced  to  refuse  them,  she 
has  the  happy  faculty  of  remaining  just 
plain  "sister." 

Recently  !Miss  Rich  received  an  of- 
fer of  marriage  from  a  young  and  suc- 
cessful orange  grower  in  Florida,  but 
as  !Miss  Rich,  in  the  near  future,  hopes 
to  own  an  orange  grove  in  California, 
she  declined  the  honor.  Later,  we  may 
hear  of  and  receive  Vivian  Xavels  and 
\^ivian  Rich  A'alencias,  for  if  she  makes 
the  success  in  raising  oranges  that  she 
has  in  her  profession,  she  will  have  a 
nation  of  friends  awaiting  consign- 
ments. 

Xor  is  this  interest,  this  admiration, 
confined  to  the  individual.  Recenth"  a 
well-known  club  in  Texas  paid  her  the 
compliment  of  naming  it  the  Vivian  Rich 
Club.  Miss  Rich  is  and  has  been  for 
some  time  an  honorary  member  of  the 
3.1u  Gamma  Sorority  Club,  of  New 
Mexico. 

She  takes  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
young  girls  who  aspire  to  the  stage  as 
a  goal  to  their  ambitions.  From  these 
young  ladies  she  has  received  many  let- 
ters, and  no  matter  how  busy  she  may 
be,  she  always  finds  time  to  reply  to 
them,  and  she  has  received  hundreds  of 
letters  acknowledging,  with  thanks,  the 
benefits  they  have  derived  from  her 
good,  sound  advice. 
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Viola  Dana. 

FAMOUS  the  country  over  for  her 
remarkable  acting  in  the  title  role 
of  the  "'Poor  Little  Rich  Girl"  before 
she  was  yet  fifteen  years  old,  and  her- 
alded with  acclaim  as  "Broadway's 
youngest  star,"  Miss  Viola  Dana's  the- 
atrical career  stands  without  precedent. 
And  her  portrayals  in  Edison  films,  since 
that  time,  have  only  added  to  her  laurels 
through  the  charm  of  girlish-  winsome- 
ness  blended  with  a  rare  maturity  of  ar- 
tistic perception.  Her  emotional  powers 
are  exceptional  for  a  girl  still  but  sev- 
enteen years  old,  while  her  aesthetic  art 
as  a  dancer  would  alone  place  her  high 
in  that  profession. 


Her  astonishing  performance  in  "The 
Poor  Little  Rich  Girl"  is  partly  realized 
when  it  is  considered  that  it  is  about 
as  long  in  lines  as  Hamlet,  the  criterion 
and  test  of  an  actor's  memory  and  char- 
acterization. In  the  first  play  Miss 
Dana  had  Init  five  minutes'  intermis- 
sion, being  in  a  speaking  part  during  the 
whole  evening.  More  could  not  be  prob- 
ably said  than  that  she  not  alone  was  not 
adversely  criticized  by  the  dramatic  crit- 
ics, Allan  Dale  and  Acton  Davies,  but 
earned  most  unusual  praise  from  them 
for  her  powers.  No  critics  are  more 
feared  by  the  greatest  of  theatrical  stars 
than  these  two  wielders  of  caustic  pen. 
She  played  that  part  for  two  seasons,  or 
until  she  outgrew  the  part. 

]\Iiss  Dana  cares  most  for  emotional 
work,  and  it  is  well  known  that  she  so 
lives  the  pathetic  moments  as  to  cry  real 
tears.  Her  large,  expressive  gray  eyes, 
long-lashed,    bespeak    wonderfully  the 


depth  of  her  serious,  sensitive  nature. 
Standing  less  than  five  feet,  with  per- 
fect features  and  figure,  she  suggests 
strongly  a  classic  statue,  though  the  won- 
derfully expressive  art  of  her  dancing  is 
pulsed  with  the  litheness  of  buoyant 
youth. 

On  the  stage  since  a  child.  Miss  Dana 
has  played  with  noted  stars.  She  was 
with  Dorothy  Donnelly  in  Ibsen's  "When 
We  Dead  Awake,"  and  played  little 
Ilcitidrick  with  Thomas  JefTerson  in 
"Rip  van  Winkle"  for  three  seasons;  in 
the  "Squaw  Man,"  with  William  Fav- 
ersham,  for  a  year  and  one-half;  was 
in  the  well-known  Union  Hill  Stock 
Company  with  Jane  Cowl  ;  in  "The  Lit- 
tlest Rebel,"  with  Dunstan  Farnum.  and 
with  William  Courtleigh  for  some  time. 
It  was  her  work  in  "The  ]Model"  that 
won  her  the  stellar  role  in  "The  Poor 
Little  Rich  Girl.'' 

In  Edison  films  she  has  played  many 
parts,  some  of  which  are  the  title  role 
of  "Molly,  the  Drummer  Boy" ;  as  the 
dainty  fairy  queen  in  that-  beautiful 
idyl,  "The  Blind  Fiddler,"  where  she 
danced  with  elflike  grace. 

j\Iiss  Dana  loves  her  work  and  hopes 
that  she  may  "earn  the  opportunity  to 
play  Juliet,"  as  she  expresses  it.  But 
with  the  country's  greatest  critics  al- 
ready warmly  enthusiastic  about  her 
powers,  one  feels  that  it  is  only  her 
charming  modesty  that  prompts  her  to 
speak  of  "earning"  the  opportunit)'.  She 
is  already  equal  to  it. 

[=1 

Patrick  O'Malley. 

LIKE  his  famous  namesake,  Charles 
O'Malley,  the  famous  dragoon  and 
rider  of  fiction,  Patrick  O'Malley  has 
practically  ridden  himself  into  the  Edi- 
son Stock  Company  through  his  wonder- 
ful bareback  performance  in  the  film 
"In  His  Father's  Footsteps."  When  the 
film  was  first  shown,  seasoned  players, 
to  whom  the  young  actor  was  not  fully 
known,  kept  on  edge  with  the  thrill, 
asked  almost  with  one  breath,  "Who 
is  he?" 

With  the  play's  dramatic  moment 
hinging  upon  the  riding,  O'Malley  goes, 
bareback,  over  country  fences,  jumps 
stone  wall  after  stone  wall,  rising  seven 
feet  in  the  air  on  the  jump,  goes  down 
cliffs,  or  swims  ri\'ers  with  a  nerve  that 
keeps  the  spectator  on  edge. 

His  skill  was  gained  in  the  mountains 
of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  born  at 


Forrest  City,  September  3d,  1890.  The 
dare-devil  spirit  of  the  lad  finds  him,  at 
eight  years  of  age,  doing  a  slack-wire 
act  on  the  stage,  which  he  later  fol- 
lowed intermittently.  Though  he  has 
appeared  in  only  a  few  Edison  films, 
O'Malley  is  not  new  to  pictures,  as  his 
experience  covers  this  country,  England, 
and  Ireland.  He  has  appeared  in  the 
Edison  films,  "The  Best  Man,"'  "Who 
Goes  There?"  "The  Young  Lord  Stran- 
leigh"  series,  "To  Make  the  Nation 
Prosper,"  and  "The  Glory  of  Clemen- 
tina." He  has  been  with  the  Sid  01- 
cott  International  productions,  and  Gene 
Gauntier  Feature  Players,  and  the  Ka- 
lem  Company,  playing  comedy,  cliarac- 
ter,  and  dramatic  roles. 


But  O'Malley  is  more  than  a  rider — 
he  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  the  Edison  talented  players 
through  his  acting. 


[=1 

Twice  at  Once. 
IIARRY  AIESAYER,  the  leading 
*  *  actor  with  "On  Trial,"  now  play- 
ing at  a  Chicago  theater,  is  also  taking 
the  leading  role  in  "The  Millionaire 
Baby,"  being  filmed  by  the  Selig  Com- 
pany at  the  Chicago  studios.  In  other 
words,  Mesayer  is  playing  two  parts  at 
a  downtown  Chicago  theater  and  an- 
other at  the  Selig  studios.  When  there 
is  a  matinee  downtown,  the  motion- 
picture  production  stops,  for  Mesayer 
cannot  appear  in  two  places  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  This  leading  actor  is 
doing  some  of  his  best  work  in  the  mo- 
tion-picture version  of  "The  ^lilHonaire 
Baby." 


Hints  for  Scenario  Writers 


IX  the  actual  writing  of  a  script,  the 
author  has  to  depend  upon  his  own 
i  abihty.    Xo  one  can  stand  at  his  side 
'  and  say  he  must  do  this  or  must  not 
I  do  that,  for  the  script  would  then  be- 
long to  the  person  whose  mind  directed 
its  formation. 

In  the  mechanical  preparation  of  a 
manuscript,  however,  direct  instructions 
can  be  given  the  writer,  for  no  orig- 
I  inal  ideas  are  transferred.  He  is  merely 
given  a  form  to  follow.  While  we  do 
not  doubt  that  the  majority  of  scenario- 
ists  now  submitting  scripts  have  long 
since  mastered  this  form,  there  are  new 
writers  entering  the  held  daily,  and  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  some  of  the 
i  old-timers  are  tempted  to  be  careless  at 
times.  Those  who  have  had  experience 
at  an  editorial  desk  know  what  a  relief 
:  it  is  to  look  over  ofi'erings  which  are 
in  correct  form,  and,  if  the  writer  can 
train  himself  to  think  editorially  and 
play  for  the  favor  of  the  editors  on  this 
and  many  other  points,  he  is  advanc- 
ing another  step  on  the  rough  road  to 
success. 

The  requirements  of  a  photo-play 
scenario  are  not  many,  and  should  easih' 
be  remembered  b\-  aspiring  authors. 
First  of  all,  manuscripts  should  be  type- 
written on  one  side  of  the  paper  only, 
the  paper  used  being  about  eight  and 
one-half  by  eleven  inches.  Longhand 
was  not  under  ban  two  }ears  ago,  but 
things  have  changed,  and,  with  the  many 
submissions  which  have  to  be  consid- 
ered, the  majority  of  editors  now  read 
iyped  scripts  only.  The  name  and  com- 
plete address  of  the  author  should  ap- 
pear in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of 
the  first  page,  and  the  words  "Submitted 
at  3'our  usual  rates"  in  the  upper  right- 
iiand  space.  This  manner  of  submitting 
is  given  as  an  iron-clad  rule  because  we 
consider  it  fatal  for  an  amateur  to  set 
a  price  on  his  script. 

In  the  center  of  the  page — we  are  still 
on  the  first  page — is  the  place  the  title 
should  occupy,  with  an  explanatorj-  line 
beneath  it,  such  as  "A  two-part  drama 
of  the  Canadian  Xorthwest,"  This  is 
followed  by  a  short,  well-written  synop- 
sis. We  see  no  reason  for  putting  only 
synopsis  and  title  on  the  first  page,  so 
we  would  continue  right  on  down  the 
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blank  space  and  put  in  the  cast  of  char- 
acters, and  then  the  scene  plot,  break- 
ing the  latter  over  onto  the  second  page, 
if  necessary.  Then  follows  the  scenario 
proper,  or  the  scene  action. 

While  it  is  not  required  by  all  the 
editors,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  the 
title  of  the  play  appear  on  each  page  of 
the  manuscript,  together  with  the  num- 
ber of  the  page.  la  case  the  scenario 
sheets  are  separated  while  in  a  studio, 
this  will  prove  very  beneficial,  indeed. 
Clips  may  be  used  to  hold  the  pages  to- 
gether, if  desired,  this  being  optional 
with  the  author.  One  thing  that  all 
those  who  submit  should  bear  in  mind, 
however,  is  that  a  neat-appearing  script 
is  a  pleasing  sight  to  the  editor's  eye 
before  he  begins  to  read  it.  After  that 
— it  all  depends  ! 

\\'e  have  devoted  considerable  space 
to  this  oft-told  tale,  but  if  we  can  lessen 
the  burden  of  the  weary  editors,  who 
daily  have  to  "wade"  through  a  stack  of 
submissions  from  writers  who  do  not 
follow  this  form,  we  shall  feel  that  our 
effort  has  been  well  exerted. 

A  NONSERIOUS  PAK.\GRAPH. 

Attention,  je  scribes,  whose  trunks 
and  bureau  drawers  are  filled  with  mas- 
terpieces-that-never-were  of  the  silent 
art !  We  have  discovered  why  you 
failed  to  please  the  critical  taste  of  the 
editors,  and,  therefore,  failed  to  sepa- 
rate the  struggling  (?)  manufacturers 
from  their  money. 

Lawrence  ^IcCloskey,  Lubin's  usually 
serious  editor,  has  handed  us,  via  the 
esteemed  publicity  department  of  his 
camp,  a  rather  uniqtie  application  for 
a  job  handed  him  by  a  gentleman  from 
Xorth  Scituate,  Rhode  Island.  Here 
'tis : 

APPRECIATING  VALUES. 

This  is  aimed  at  the  man  or  wornan 
who  is  writing  on  a  "one-a-vveek" 
schedule,  but  who  is  selling  closer  to  the 
"one-a-year"  plan.  If  you  don't  belong 
in  that  class,  don't  read  this — unless  you 
have  nothing  else  to  do. 

If  a  man  paused  on  the  corner  to 
light  his  pipe,  which  he  would  smoke 
about  ten  minutes,  and,  in  trying  to 
shield  the  flame  of  the  match  from  the 
wind,  burned  one  of  the  gloves  he  was 


wearing,  costing  about  two  dollars,  so 
badlj-  that  he  had  to  discard  it,  wouldn't 
j'ou  sai',  without  hesitation,  that  it  was 
a  case  where  the  game  wasn't  worth  the 
candle  ? 

Certainly  you  would.  But  wouldn't 
you  be  just  as  likely  as  not  to  hurry 
home  and  spend  half  an  hour  "develop- 
ing'' a  plot,  and  then  spend  your  spare 
time  for  three  or  four  da\s,  or  maybe 
a  week,  writing  the  actual  scenario  for 
it?  \\'e  won't  say  "certainly  you  would'' 
here;  you  can  answer  the  question  for 
3'ourself,  W^e  would  suggest,  however, 
that  you  frankly  ask  yourself  if  you  are 
sure  you  can  appreciate  tlie  relative 
value  of  the  two  component  parts  of  a 
scenario — plot  and  technique.  The  man 
destroyed  something  of  value  over  mere 
nothing,  in  our  example.  Aren't  you 
doing  the  same  thing  when  you  e.xert 
thought  and  labor  over  the  technical 
treatment  of  an  undeveloped  plot? 

ACROSTIC. 

Yep,  it  bore  that  title  when  it  arrived. 

Let  me  your  motion  pictures  write, 

U  can  just  bet  they  will  be  bright! 

Be  sure  it's  comedy  I  do, 

I  cannot  drama  send  to  j'ou. 

Xow,  if  you  want  the  snappy  kind, 

My  pen  will  surely  never  mind. 

For  me  it  certainly  is  bliss. 

Great  Scott,  man,  are  you  noting  this? 

Come,  quickly  let  me  hear  from  you, 

Oh,  try  me  once  this  work  to  do ! 

P.  S. — A  contract  quickly  sent  this  way, 
^^'ill  surely  make  you  worth  your  pay. 

Can  you  beat  it?  And  all  these  years 
we  have  transacted  all  our  business  in 
cold,  unpractical  prose.  We  always 
knew  there  was  some  hidden  path  to  the 
editors'  hearts,  but  it  remained  for 
friend  J\IcCloskey  to  "put  us  hep." 

THE  SCEXARIO  MARKET. 

Despite  the  fact  that  from  many 
sources  the  word  has  been  given  out 
that  it  is  no  use  for  an  amateur  to  try 
to  get  a  script  "across,''  it  is  an  actual 
fact  that  at  the  present  time  the  market 
for  both  dramatic  and  comedy  scenarios 
is  as  promising  as  it  has  been  at  any 
time  during  the  past  two  years. 

Certain  editors  of  picture  pages  on 


I 
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daily  papers  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  have,  within  the  past  few  weeks, 
published  near  editorials  in  which  they 
asserted  that  the  man  or  woman  who 
attempted  to  write  a  moti'on-picture  play 
was  wasting  valuable  time,  for  the  ed- 
itors were  not  accepting  any  outside  con- 
tributions whatever.  This  is  entirely 
wrong.  Except  in  one  or  two  cases,  due 
to  peculiar  editorial  policy,  we  feel  safe 
in  asserting  that  e\  cry  company  making 
regular  program  pictures  will  welcome 
worthy  contributions  and  reasonably  re- 
ward all  authors  whose  works  fit  their 
needs. 

While  the  writers  of  these  "gloom" 
articles  contend,  and  justly  so,  that  the 
number  of  adaptations  has  more  than 
doubled  within  the  past  six  months,  we 
take  issue  with  them  on  the  statement 
that  this  leaves  no  room  for  original 
work,  except  such  as  is  done  by  the  staff 
writers.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  open 
an  argument  on  the  question,  but  we 
feel  that  if  such  an  idea  is  generally  ac- 
cepted, many  beginners,  for  whom  the 
work  offers  a  future,  will  become  dis- 
couraged completely  or  else  take  up 
some  other  line  of  literary  endeavor,  in 
which  success  may  not  await  them. 

The  amateur  sliouid  rememlier,  how- 
ever, that  to  gain  the  re-pect  of  the 
editors  to  whom  he  submits  he  should 
be  certain  that  every  scenario  sent  in  is 
really  worthy  of  consideration.  Because 
it  is  rejected  by  several  studios  docs 
not  mean  it  is  useless,  though  there  must 
be  something  wrong.  After  comparing 
it  with  the  worth}'  productions  he  sees 
on  the  screen,  and  l)eing  satisfied  it  is 
as  good  as  them,  he  should  send  it  on 
it§  rounds.  There  is  a  good  market  for 
good  scripts  right  now,  and  we  \-enture 
to  predict  that  within  a  short  time  it  will 
be  even  better. 

FINDING  THE  HUB. 

The  next  picture  }ou  see,  consider 
the  plot  as  a  wheel  and  the  incidents  and 
situations  as  the  spokes.  Then  try  to 
find  the  hub.  Possibly  you  will  find  this 
a  little  difficult  at  first,  but  if  \<ui  think 
over  the  story  as  a  whole,  and  try  to 
write  down  in  as  few  words  as  possible 
what  transpired  within  it,  you  will  prob- 
ably discover  the  hub. 

It  is  the  main  situation,  around  which 
the  entire  story  is  woven.  All  picture 
plays  in  which  the  dramatic  action  is 
focused  on  a  single  climax  ha\e  a  hub. 
Sometimes  one  finds  its  way  to  the 
screen  which  contains  two  almost  equally 
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important  climaxes.  This  is  as  much 
out  of  proportion  as  a  wheel  would  be 
with  two  hubs. 

After  you  have  studied  the  screen 
and  learned  how  important  it  is  to  the 
success  of  a  photo  play  to  have  a  hub, 
go  over  your  own  scripts  and  be  sure 
that  they  all  contain  one — and  only  one 
—and  see  to  it  that  it  is  strong  enough 
to  interest  any  class  of  audience.  If 
you  are  inclined  to  wander  into  by- 
paths in  developing  your  plots,  remem- 
ber that  concentration  leads  to  effect. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  TITLE. 

The  title  of  a  photo  play  is  a  very 
important  element  from  the  time  the 
author  writes  it  at  the  head  of  his 
scenario  until  the  film's  life  is  over.  The 
first  place  the  selling  power  of  the  title 
is  to  be  noticed  is  in  the  editorial  offices 
of  the  studios.  Almost  every  editor  will 
read  a  scenario  bearing  an  interesting 
title  with  far  more  enthusiasm  than  he 
will  one  whose  title  promises  nothing. 
Then,  too,  where  two  scenarios  seem 
equal  in  merit  and  only  one.can  be  pur- 
chased, the  title  is  the  thing  which  will 
probably  help  settle  the  question. 

Looking  beyond  the  production  end, 
however,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  title  is  still  an  important  elemer.t, 
perhaps  e\en  more  so  than  it  formerly 
was.  Many  exhibitors  book  films  from 
titles,  while  the  public,  who  sees  nothing 
but  a  poster  of  the  film  and  sometimes 
an  announcement  of  who  plays  in  it,  is 
largely  influenced  by  the  title. 

Every  writer  should  see,  therefore, 
that  the  titles  he  places  on  his  scenarios 
are  given  serious  consideration.  They 
should  never  lie  very  long,  and  should 
contain  an  appeal  by  suggestion  some- 
thing dramatic'.  They  must  also  bear  di- 
rectly on  the  story,  for  it  is  very  disap- 
pointing to  be  lured  into  a  theater  by  a 
title  you  think  deals  with  a  certain  type 
of  story  and  then  find  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent story  on  the  screen,  containing 
nothing  at  all  which  warrants  the  use 
of  the  title  it  bears. 

CH.\R.\CTERIZ.\TIO>r  IN"  THE  PHOTO  DR.\MA. 

It  is  an  actual  fact  that  in  numerous 
photo  dramas  being  produced  at  the 
present  time  the  personality  of  the  lead- 
ing players  shines  through  their  char- 
acters. This  is  unfortunate,  for  the  con- 
dition does  not  exist  so  prominently  on 
the  speaking  stage,  but  just  whose  fault 
it  is  is  quite  a  question.  The  writer,  di- 
rector, and  players  all  try  to  characterize 
the  various  parts  in  every  photo  play 


they  work  upon,  but  apparently  the  con- 
flicting ideas  of  the  three  creators  re- 
sults in  a  conventional  hero  or  heroine 
with  the  personality  of  the  player  who 
interpreted  the  role,  plainly  visible 
throughout. 

The  author  is  undoubtedly  handi- 
capped, for  all  he  can  work  with  is  ac- 
tion. In  short  stories  he  can  revert  to 
description  and  dialogue,  this  making 
the  creating  of  a  character's  personality 
a  comparatively  simple  matter.  The  di- 
rector works  under  a  handicap,  inas- 
much as  he  must  ''sense"  what  the  writer 
means  in  many  places  in  a  scenario. 
The  players,  in  turn,  get  their  concep- 
tion of  their  roles  largely  from  the 
director. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  authors  can 
do  much  to  remedy  this  weakness  if,  in- 
stead of  creating  merely  heroes  and 
heroines  with  a  fairly  distinctive  per-  | 
sonality,  the}'  make  every  one  of  the 
persons  who  appear  in  their  scripts  live,  ! 
red-blooded,  distinct  human  beings.  It 
may  mean  a  little  more  work,  and  it 
will  doubtless  take  us  some  extra  space 
in  the  scenario  proper,  but  we  think  it 
would  easily  be  worth  the  energy  ex- 
pended. 

There  are  plays  without  number  re- 
leased which  do  not  come  under  this 
heading  at  all,  and  if  all  writers  will 
make  it  a  point  to  study  these  care-  | 
fully,  whenever  they  find  one,  they  will  | 
see  the  great  amount  of  "business'"  each  i 
player  has  assigned  to  him  or  her  and 
also  how  everything  that  is  done  b)-  a 
player  further  distinguishes  the  charac- 
ter from  his  or  her  personality,  so  that 
before  a  great  deal  of  the  film  has  been 
unreeled  the  player's  art  is  lost  sight 
of,  and  the  audience  is  following  the 
fortunes    of    a    "human"    screen  char- 
acter. 

Live-wire  Market  Hints. 

Thomas  -A.  Edison,  Incorporated.  2S26 
Decatur  .A.venue.  Bron.x,  New  York  City, 
is  in  the  market  for  one,  two,  and  three- 
reel  dramatic  and  one-reel  comedy  sce- 
narios at  the  present  time.  The  dramas 
must  be  of  a  modern  nature,  and  so- 
ciety settings  are  preferable.  The 
comedies  which  would  meet  with  special 
approval  are  ones  affording  \\'illiam 
Wadsworth  and  Arthur  Housman  good 
parts.  This  concern  accepts  only  the 
highest  grade  of  scripts,  and  usually  de- 
liberates seven  or  eight  weeks  before 
accepting  or  refusing  scenarios.  The  ' 
prices  it  pays  are  excellent. 


WatcK  Us 


There  are  going  to  be  some  big  things 

done  by  PICTURE-PLAY  WEEKLY. 

More  and  better  things  than  can  be  ob- 
tained in  any  other  five-cent  motion-picture 
publication. 

And  its  stones  will  also  interest  those  who 
are  looking  for  good  fiction. 

PICTURE-PLAY  WEEKLY 

gives  its  readers  not  only  the  best  film 
plays  in  story  form,  which  themselves 
would  make  a  magazine,  but  also  many 
other,  unusual  features. 

Every  weeJ^  an  article  by  a  popular  player. 


YOU  WANT  NEXT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 
IT  HAS  SOMETHING  FOR  YOU 


PICTURE-PLAY 
WEEKLY 


HAS  SOMETHING  JUST  FOR  YOU 

Isn't  there  something  you  would 
like  to  know  about  picture  plays  or 
players? 

Or  something  of  interest  about  the 
motion-picture  business? 

Or  the  life  and  experiences  of  your 
favorite  actor  or  actress? 


YOU  WILL  ALWAYS  FIND  IT 


in  one  of  our  Special  Articles*  or 
Feature  Departments. 

Also  a  large  number  of  the  best  picture 
plays  in  story  form,  written  in  a  style 
that  holds  your  attention. 


FIVE  CENTS  PER  COPY  EVERYWHERE 
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A  BUSY  DAY  WITH  A  MOVIE 

ACTRESS.   

An  article  written  for  this  magazine  by  one  of  the  most 
popular  players,  depicting  all  the  experiences  ot  a 
typical  day  of  her  life. 


Violet  Mersereau 


ENOCH  ARDEN. 


Earl  S.  Fairbanks 


A  beautiful  story  taken  from  a  Mutual  masterpictnre. 
Something  unusual  for  the  films. 

TRICKED.  

One  brother  loved  his  mother  and  the  other  loved  him- 
self. When  the  question  of  which  love  was  the 
greater  arose,  things  happened  quickly. 

PICTURE  PLAYS  IN  EUROPE. 

Would  you  like  to  know  all  about  picture  production  in 
other  countries?  Here  is  the  first  of  a  series  ,of  arti- 
cles telling  of  each  nation  separately.  This' one  deals 
with  England. 

WHEN  GRATITUDE  IS  LOVE. 

Love  and  life  in  the  lumber  camps  ma,ke  an  excellent 
combination  in  this  story.  One  that  is  brimful  of 
thrills  as  well  as  heart  interest  ' 


Ralph  T.  Sirod 


Ernest  A.  Dencli 
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Morton  P.  Hobes 


IRENE  FENWICK  WITH  GEORGE  KLINE.  Emily  Brown  Heininger 

.Another  celebrateil  liroadway  star  is  now  with  the  picture^. 

DOCTOR  JIM  


Earl  S.  Fairbanks 


In  order  to  sa\  e  a  wayward  man  and  win  his  sister,  Doc- 
tor Jim  sacrificed  his  reputation.  Piut  what  followed 
makes  the  story. 

PLAYS  AND  PLAYERS  

Including  short  liiographies  of  the  players,  and  interest- 
ing notes  of  the  plays. 


HINTS  FOR  SCENARIO  WRITERS. 

Instruction  and  adv  ice  on  how  to  wr|te  picture  plays  and 
where  to  sell  them.     A  \  ahiablef\veekly  department. 


Clarence  J.  Caine 
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A  Busy  Day  With  a  Movie  Actress 

By  Violet  Mersereau 

UNIVERSAL  STAR 

Did  you  ever  wonder  about  the  life  of  a  movie  actress?  If  you  have  not  you 
are  an  exception,  for  almost  every  one  who  has  ever  entered  a  picture  theater  has 
said  to  himself:  "I  wonder  how  the  players  live?"  It  is  true  that  the  life  of  an 
actress  is  different  in  almost  every  way  from  that  of  those  whom  she  works 
to  entertain. 

The  following  article  has  been  written  by  Miss  Violet  Mersereau.  the  pretty 
favorite  of  the  Universa'  company,  and  she  has  taken  a  typical  day  of  her  life 
and  written  about  it  for  vour  benefit. 


Ti  ME  and  again  letters  have  reached 
rae  requesting  a  comprehensive  and 
e:ailed  story  about  how  a  busy  movie 
; tress   spends   her   time.     When  one 
::ps    to    consider    that    "behind  the 
pcenes"  in  the  movies  is  practically  a 
'mystery  to  most  folks,  it  is  not  to  be 
:ndered  at  that  this  enticing  phase  of 
:dem  life — and  by  now  we  have  be- 
:nie  reconciled  to  the  fact  that  pic- 
res  have  come  to  stay,  and  are  a  dis- 
r.ctly  vital  part  of  our  lives — should 
ive  a  glamour  for  those  uninitiated,  and 
'Zt  a  bit  of  enlightenment  on  the  pleas- 
res  and  troubles  of  film  life  should  be 
ery  welcome  to  the  layman. 
I  really  believe  that  such  illumination 
;1!  be  of  material  benefit  to  all.  In 
he  first  place,  it  will  assbt  in  disillu- 
sionizing those  who  fancy  that  the  paths 
of  screen  players  are  strewn  with  roses. 
Then,  again,  movie  fans  will  appreciate 
more  than  ever  the  dangers  which  their 
r'avorites  meet  with  brave,  stanch  hearts. 

.Although,  when  I  think  of  it.  I  have 
found,  in  my  experience,  and  in  dis- 
cussing the  subject  with  other  players. 


that  the  most  gratifying  element  in  our 
work  is  the  appreciation  which  is  shown 
by  the  general  public  in  so  many  dif- 
ferent ways.  The  thousands  of  kindly, 
helpful  letters  which  we  receive,  tell- 
ing us  of  the  pleasure,  instruction,  and 
guidance  which  our  work  affords  them. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  letters  I 
ever  received  was  from  a  man  who  saw 
one  of  my  pictures,  "She  Was  His 
INIother."  He  wrote  me  that  the  story 
told  in  this  photo  play  came  as  a  revela- 
tion, and  was  the  means  of  saving  him 
from  a  like  fate.  And  so  it  is  with 
ever>-  play  that  we  produce ;  it  is  our 
hope  that  the  movies  act  as  a  force  for 
encouraging  the  best  that  is  in  us,  and, 
after  all,  there  is  good  in  the  worst 
of  us. 

There  is  no  denjing  that  the  educa- 
tional value  of  picture  plays  is  a  potent 
factor  in  the  molding  of  young  lives, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  only  in- 
structive, idealistic  subjects  should  be 
produced.  To  be  sure,  I  do  not  mean 
that  only  stories  dealing  with  the  trage- 
dies of  Hfe  be  exhibited.    On  the  con- 


trarj-;  my  ideal  of  photo-play  life  would 
be  to  play  in  beautiful  pictures  portray- 
ing the  sesthetic  truths  which  will  leave 
a  lasting  impression  on  the  subjective 
minds  of  children.  This  would  uncon- 
sciously tend  to  yield  idealism  in  hu- 
man nature. 

To  my  mind,  children  and  their  de- 
velopment are  the  most  important  sub- 
jects on  earth.  Everything  that  is  ever 
done  should  have  the  advancement  of 
this  generation  as  its  mainspring. 
A\Tiether  it  be  the  innovation  of  a  new 
system  of  teaching,  or  the  building  of 
a  city,  that  all-important  question  should 
be  asked  first:  ''Are  the  children  to 
be  benefited?"  For  these  children  are 
the  men  and  women  of  to-morrow.  So 
that  when  we  discover,  beyond  the  per- 
adventure  of  a  doubt,  that  the  moving- 
picture  world  bears  the  greatest  possible 
relationship  to  the  most  powerful  factor 
on  earth — children — it  is  absolutely  es- 
sential that  tremendous  care  be  given  to 
the  production  of  pictures  which  shall 
be  far-reaching  and  beneficial  as  well 
as  entertaining. 
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That  morning  Sidney  had  shown  her  a  loci<;  to  his  "bachelor  apartments"  and  invited  her  there. 


he  heard  the  whistle  announcing  that 
work  M-as  done  for  the  daj-. 

Another  call  to  the  hospital,  Avith  sub- 
stantially the  same  report  that  had  been 
given  that  morning,  Avith  the  addition 
that  the  house  physician  wished  him  to 
call  that  evening,  and  Tom  went  home. 
He  did  not  sta}^  there  long,  however, 
for  the  message  from  the  doctor  had 
worried  him;  so  immediate!}-  after  eat- 
ing a  sandwich.  wRich  substituted  for  a 
supper,  he  left  for  the  hospital  to  see 
the  phj-sician. 

"I  just  wanted  to  remind  you  that 
something  must  be  done  about  getting 
3'Our  mother  off  for  the  South,  or  some 
other  climate,  or  j'ou  will  be  wearing 
mourning  in  less  than  a  month."  was 
what  the  doctor  imparted  to  him. 

"Isn't  there  an^-thing  else  that  can  be 
done,  doctor?  Can't  she  be  saved  with- 
out the  expense  of  going  south?  T 
haven't  got  the  money,  or  she'd  go  to- 
"morrow,"  Tom  said. 


".Absolutely  nothing,"  was  the  reply. 
T  understand  your  situation,  my  boy, 
and  if  there  was  anj"  other  waj-  out  of  it 
you  can  rest  assured  that  I'd  do  it  for 
you ;  but  the  fact  remains." 

"Well,  then,"  and  Tom's  voice  be- 
trayed his  hopelessness  as  he  said  it.  "I'll 
do  what  I  can  to  get  some  money  to- 
night, if  I  have  to  rob  your  house  to 
do  it." 

Purposely,  he  had  not  told  the  doctor 
of  his  rich  brother  who  would  not  help. 
He  realized  that  it  would  do  no  good, 
and  it  would  give  a  bad  sound  to  the 
family  name.  ^M^en  he  left  the  hospital 
he  turned  his  way  homeward,  for  he 
knew  that  if  he  must  bear  the  worst, 
as  it  appeared  that  he  must,  he  should 
have  to  have  some  sleep,  and  this  he  in- 
tended to  get,  but  not  before  he  had 
again  tried  to  find  some  waj'  of  obtain- 
ing enough  worldly  goods  to  send  his 
mother  away. 

On  entering  the  house.  Tom  found  a 
letter  addressed  to  him,  and,  opening 


it,  his  face  darkened  with  a  look  of  ha 
tred.  He  held  in  his  hands  a  check  foi 
five  dollars  from  Sidney,  and  a  short 
curt  note  saying  that  a  similar  amoun 
would  be  forwarded  the  following  week 
As  he  threw  the  check  on  the  table  be 
fore  him  his  ej"es  glared  with  a  Strang 
stare.  He  fixed  them  on  the  piece  o 
paper  before  him.  and  his  fists  closei 
as  he  read  the  lines  over  and  over 
"Pay  to  the  order  of  Thomas  Hart  fiv 
dollars." 

"Five  dollars,"  he  mused.  "How  kin^ 
of  you,  dear  brother  !  Five  dollars  won 
buy  the  cover  for  the  coflin  in  whic 
you  are  going  to  put  your  own  mothei 
Your  mother  and  mine.  The  mothe 
who  brought  us  up  together  and  taugh 
us  to  love  each  other  and  be  kind  an 
good.  Yes,  kind  and  good !  You  at 
that,  you  devil !  Love  each  other !  Sh 
taught  us  that,  and  it's  on  her  accoun 
in  the  end,  that  we  hate  each  other,  th; 

we — we — w   By  the  Lord  !"  TV 

last  three  words  were  spoken  in  a  lou 
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halt-enthusiastic  voice,  as  though  he  had 
discovered  something. 

Catching  the  check  in  his  hand.  Tom 
gazed  at  it  with  a  smile  that  might  have 
better  become  a  maniac.  His  face  light- 
ened with  an  appearance  of  question- 
able joy.  His  despair  had  driven  him 
to  a  point  where  he  would  do  anything 
to  save  his  mother.  Nothing  else  in 
the  world  mattered  to  him  now.  He 
looked  long  and  scrutinizingly  at  the 
bank  order  in  his  hand  and  he  mur- 
mured : 

"It's  right.  There  is  no  line  there. 
The  fool  By  God.  I'll  do  it."  The 
check,  he  had  found,  did  not  have  the 
usual  waved  line  between  the  written 
word  "five"  and  the  printed  one  "dol- 
lars." It  had  been  carelessly  omitted 
by  his  brother.  Tom  saw  in  that  white 
space  the  onlj-  hope  of  sending  his 
mother  to  the  South  and  back  to  life. 


The  letters  spelling  "hundred"  would 
nicely  fit  in  there  and  still  leave  room 
for  a  small  waved  line  to  make  the 
change  appear  natural.  Onl)'  the  thought 
of  the  crime  made  Tom  hesitate,  but 
he  questioned  which  was  the  worse,  to 
kill  his  mother  by  neglect,  as  Sid  was 
intending  to  do,  or  to  force  him  to  help 
by  filling  out  the  word  that  would  have 
been  put  there  b}-  any  reasonable  and 
grateful  person.  He  did  not  hesitate 
for  long,  however.  What  was  a  prison 
term  to  him  with  .  his  mother  alive,  in 
comparison  with  a  life  at  freedom  with- 
out the  maternal  love  which  had  always 
been  as  life  itself  to  him? 

The  ink  was  black;  he  saw  that  at  a 
glance,  and  half  ran  to  the  little  writing 
desk  in  the  corner,  where  he  carefully 
chose  from  several  ink  bottles  one  with 
a  label  bearing  the  word  "black."  He 
had   also   noticed   that  the   check  was 


written  in  a  heavy  hand,  and  he  took  a 
stub  pen  to  give  his  own  intended  writ- 
ing the  same  appearance.  For  several 
minutes  Tom  studied  the  writing  care- 
fully, and  then,  with  a  slow,  well-guided 
motion,  spelled  the  letters  that  raised  the 
value  four  hundred  and  ninety-five  dol- 
lars. 

This  done,  he  hastened  to  the  bank, 
where  he  was  known  and  where  he  al- 
ways cashed  his  checks,  wondering  if 
an}-  protest  or  investigation  would  be 
made  before  he  received  the  money. 
When  he  pushed^ the  slip  through  the 
teller's  window,  he  was  greeted  with  a 
smile  by  the  man  on  the  other  side  of 
the  grating. 

"Quite  a  little  cash  your  coming  into.'' 
spoke  that  person,  and  Tom  was  in  a 
quandry  as  to  what  would  be  his  next 
words.  A  weight  was  lifted  from  his 
mind   when   the   teller   continued.  "I 


Her  threat  forced  him  to  walk  obediently  to  the  telephone  and  exonerate  Tom. 
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guess  the  check's  all  right,  though,  be- 
cause I  know  I  can  trust  you,  and  your 
brother  has  considerable  more  than  this 
if  a  man  can  judge  from  appearances. 
Just  a  minute  till  I  count  it  out.  How 
do  you  want  it  ?" 

"Twenties,"  was  all  that  Tom  could 
say.  He  was  thinking  of  how  his  repu- 
tation would  be  ruined  when  his  deed  ■ 
was  discovered.  Here  was  even  a  bank 
teller,  a  man  whose  business  necessi- 
tated that  he  be  extremely  careful,  who 
readily  paid  out  live  hundred  dollars  to 
him  because  "he  knew  Tom  could  be 
trusted."  What  would  he  say  when  he 
learned  that  the  check  had  been  raised, 
and  by  Tom  himself?  But  another 
thought  of  his  dying  mother  and  then 
his  longing  to  keep  his  reputation  van- 
ished.   Love  came  first. 

As  he  reached  the  sidewalk,  with  the 
yellow  bills  safely  in  his  pocket,  the 
young  man  broke  into  a  run,  which  ter- 
minated in  the  booth  of  a  telephone  in 
a  near-by  drug  store.  The  number  he 
called  was  the  hospital,  and  in  a  few- 
minutes  the  doctor  was  at  the  other  end 
of  the  wire. 

"Make  immediate  arrangements  to 
send  mother  to  the  South,"  Tom  told 
him.  "I've  got  the  money  ;  got  it  from 
my  brother — and  I'm  on  my  way  to  book 
a  passage  by  steamer  to  Florida.  She'll 
go  on  the  next  boat,  so  hurry  prepara- 
tions." 

"Fine,  my  boy,  fine,''  congratulated 
the  physician.  "The  sooner  she  goes, 
the  better,  and  it  will  save  her  life. 
Tell  your  brother  for  me,  that  while  it 
was  his  duty  to  do  it,  it  shows  a  good 
spirit." 

Tom  bit  his  lips  as  the  doctor's  last 
words  sounded  in  the  receiver,  and.  with 
an  abrupt  "good-by,"  rang  off  and  looked 
up  the  number  of  the  steamship  com- 
pany. 

Here  he  was  informed  that  a  boat 
was  scheduled  to  lea\'e  for  the  South 
the  day  after  the  one  following,  and 
he  ordered  two  berths ;  one  for  his  sick 
mother  and  the  other  for  a  nurse  whom 
he  knew  it  would  be  necessary  to  send 
with  her. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day 
after  he  had  changed  the  amount  of 
Sid's  check,  Tom  sat  smiling  in  his 
home.  He  had  seen  his  mother  leave 
for  Florida,  where  he  was  reasonably 
certain  that  she  would  again  recover  her 
health,  and  he  had  gi\'en  the  nurse  the 
remainder  of  the  five  hundred  dollars. 


With  this  off  his  person  and  where  it 
could  not  be  stopped  from  doing  the 
good  for  which  he  intended  it,  the  young 
man  was  ready  to  face  happily  the  con- 
sequences of  his  crime.  What  his  next 
step  would  be  he  did  not  know,  but 
soon  he  decided  that  there  was  no  use 
in  waiting  for  the  alteration  on  the 
check  to  be  discovered.  He  made  up 
his  mind  to  tell  his  brother  of  what 
he  had  done  and  have  the  matter  settled 
as  soon  as  possible.  Only  one  thought 
saddened  him:  What  would  Edna  say? 
She  was  Tom's  fiancee,  and  they  were 
to  be  married  the  next  month.  He  did 
not  have  the  heart  to  tell  her  of  his  act, 
and  thought  that,  as  she  held  the  posi- 
tion of  stenographer  in  Sidney's  office, 
she  would  learn  from  his  brother  of  the 
affair.  This  though,  he  thought,  would 
be  unfair  to  her.  Finally,  after  ponder- 
ing over  the  question,  he  decided  to  call 
on  his  brother,  tell  him  of  the  crime, 
and,  while  there,  explain  everything  to 
Edna.  She  would  understand — she  al- 
ways understood  that  what  he  did  was 
right;  and  she  was  fair-minded. 

That  same  afternoon  found  him  in 
the  private  office  of  Sidney  Hart.  He 
was  alone  with  his  brother.  At  the  side 
of  the  desk  at  which  Sidney  was  seated, 
and  within  arm's  reach  of  where  Tom 
sat,  was  the  door  leading  into  the  outer 
office ;  it  was  a  door  of  ground  glass, 
and  though  nothing  on  the  opposite  side 
could  be  seen,  loud  speaking  was  audible 
through  it.  Not  far  from  this  door 
Edna  was  seated  in  the  outer  office, 
and  the  noise  of  her  typewriter  could 
be  plainly  heard  in  the  private  room. 
That  is,  it  was  heard  by  Tom,  for  he 
was  imagining  the  girl  who  was  striking 
the  keys.  Sid  did  not  take  notice  of 
such  things,  naturally  enough. 

"Well,  W'hat  do  you  w^apt  now-?"  It 
was  Sidney  who  thus  opened  the  con- 
versation. "Something  more  about  the 
money,  I  suppose." 

"Yes,  something  more  about  the 
money.  You  suppose  right — to  a  certain 
extent,"  replied  Tom. 

"You  might  as  well  not  lose  your  time 
here  if  that  is  what  you  came  for,"  was 
the  brusque  statement  of  the  man  at 
the  desk.  "That  is  all  settled,  and  there 
IS  no  use  in  trying  to  change  matters." 

The  clicking  of  the  typewriter  on  the 
other  side  of  the  door  ceased. 

Again  Tom  was  the  only  one  of  the 
two  to  notice  it,  and  he  reddened  as  he 
thought  that  everv  one  of  his  words 


would  reach  the  ears  of  his  sweetheart, 
who  was  listening.  She  could  tell  by  the 
tone  of  their  voices  that  something  un- 
usual was  taking  place  in  her  employer's 
office,  and  inasmuch  as  it  concerned  her 
lover,  she  felt  that  it  also  concerned 
her. 

It  was  Tom  who  spoke  next,  and  he 
proceeded  to  tell  the  whole. 

"I  haven't  come  to  try  to  change  mat- 
ters," he  said.  "\\'hen  I  wanted  them 
changed  I  knew  that  it  was  hopeless  to 
attempt  to  have  you  help.  So  I  decided 
to  try  it  myself.  And  I  did  change 
them.  You  may  be  sorry  to  learn  that 
your  mother  is  now  on  a  steamer  bound 
for  Florida  and  her  health,  with  a 
trained  nurse  and  four  hundred  odd  dol- 
lars of  your  money  to  pay  expenses." 

Sidney  paled  and  reddened  in  turn, 
and  clearly  showed  that  he  was  puzzled. 
"If  you're  trying  to  make  a  fool  of  me," 
he  said,  "j-ou  better  tread  softly." 

"I'm  not,"  assured  Tom.  "^^^^at  I  say 
is  true,  every  word.  On  that  check  you 
sent  me  for  five  dollars  you  neglected 
to  put  the  usual  line  between  the  five 
and  the  dollars,  and  you'd  be  surprised 
how  nice  it  looked  w-hen  the  word  hun- 
dred was  added. 

"I  did  it  for  mother's  sake — you  know 
I'm  not  a  crook — and  I  came  here  to  tell 
you  so  that  you  can  have  me  arrested 
and  get  things  over  with.  jNIother  is 
gone,  and  you  cannot  get  your  money 
back,  so  now  go  ahead  and  do  your 
worst.  I  committed  theft,  and  at  the 
same  time  saved  you  from  committing 
murder.  Which  is  the  worse?  Now, 
please  hurry  and  call  the  cops,  so  that  I 
can  get  in  for  a  free  supper  to-night." 

Sidney  looked  at  his  brother  w-ith  a 
suspicious  eye.  "I  don't  know  whether 
to  believe  you  or  not,"  he  said.  "At  any 
rate.  I'll  call  up  the  bank  first,  and  see 
what  the  check  proves.  If  you  are  try- 
ing to  fool  me  you  will  be  sorry,  and  if 
what  you  say  is  true  you  will  be  sorrier 
yet.  Go  home,  and  you'll  hear  from  me 
in  the  morning.  If  you  changed  that 
check  it  won't  do' you  any  good  to  try 
to  skip,  because  I'll  get  you." 

"You  don't  suppose  I'd  come  here  and 
tell  you  about  this  if  I  intended  to  skip, 
do  you?"  asked  Tom,  walking  toward 
the  door. 

The  typewriter  keys  began  to  strike 
off  letters  again,  and  Tom,  once  more 
hearing  them,  closed  the  interview  by 
opening  the  door  and  leaving  the  private 
office. 
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As  he  closed  the  door  behind  him, 
Edna  rose  and  put  her  anns  on  his 
shoulders,  "  l  don't  have  to  tell  you  now, 
Edna,  because  I  heard  the  machine  stop, 
and  knew  that  you  were  listening  to 
what  we  said.  It's  all  true,  but  I  did  it 
for  mother,  and  I  feel  justified.  I  sup- 
pose it's  all  off  between  us,  because  you 
■.von't  want  to  marry^  an  ex-convict,  and, 
an\-way.  you  may  have  to  wait  too  long." 

The  girl  looked  up  at  him,  and  smiled 
sweetly.  "You  don't  think  it  would 
make  anj^  difference  to  me,  do  you, 
dear?''  she  asked.  "'But,  anyway,  you 
go  ahead  home,  and  when  3-ou  hear  from 
3  0ur  brother  it  will  be  to  let  you  know 
iat  everything  is  all  right.  Leave  things 
zo  me  now — and  don't  forget  next 
month." 

It  was  in  a  ver\-  mysterious  frame  of 
mind  that  Tom  left  the  office  building 
and  went  to  his  home.  What  could 
Edna  have  in  mind?  She  had  refused 
to  tell  him,  but  assured  him  that  things 
would  turn  out  happily.  He  felt  a  little 
encouraged,  but  did  not  place  too  much 
Kveight  in  what  she  had  said,  for  he  cotdd 
conceive  no  way  in  which  she  could  pos- 
siblj-  help  matters. 

Tom  had  hardly  left  the  outside  office 
when  Sidne\-  opened  the  door  and  came 
into  it. 

"Shall  we  go  now^''  Edna  inquired,  a 
sly  look  showing  in  her  face. 

"Go  where?"  returned  her  employer. 

"Wh}-,  to  your  bachelor  apartments, 
tof  course,"  she  continued.  "TIave  you 
forgotten  alreadj-  that  j-ou  asked  me  this 
raoming  to  go  there  with  jou?" 

"Er — why — I  had  forgotten  for  the 
(minute,"  replied  Sidney.  "Just  as  soon 
lES  I  do  a  little  telephoning  111  be  with 
you.  You  might  as  well  get  ready.  I'll 
be  out  in  a  minute."'  He  walked  into  the 
private  office  and  called  up  the  bank, 
ri-here  he  was  informed  that  the  check 
made  payable  to  Thomas  Hart  was  really 
for  five  hundred  dollars.  His  next  step 
vras  to  tell  the  police  authorities  of  the 
jfraud.  and  urge  them  to  make  the  arrest 
che  next  daj-.  He  was  confident  that 
I^Tim  would  not  attempt  an  escape  before 
fihen. 

When  he  emerged  from  the  room 
Edaz.  stood  ready  to  leave,  and  together 
rhe3"  rode  in  a  taxi  to  an  uptown  ad- 
dress. Here  they  alighted  and  entered 
i  beautiful  suite  of  rooms,  elaborately 
furnished.  They  composed  Sidney 
Hart's   "bachelor  apartments." 

Having  taken  off  their  cloaks.  Sidney 


commenced  to  make  associations  more 
intimate  hy  producing  from  a  beautiful 
golden-oak  sideboard  a  bottle  of  Scotch. 

"Just  a  minute,"  said  Edna.  "Lay 
that  down  tiU  I  tell  you  something — 
important.  Why  do  you  suppose  I  came 
here?  Just  to  have  a  good  time  with 
you?  If  that's  w^hat  you  think,  forget 
it.  You  know  I  am  engaged  to  your 
brother,  and  you  know  we  are  to  be 
married  next  month.  You  thought  you 
v.ere  going  to  stop  that  bj'  arresting 
Tom  for  what  he  did,  didn't  you?  Oh, 
don't  be  so  surprised;  I  know  all  about 
it.  Your  private  office  isn't  as  private 
as  you  think  it  is. 

"You  thought  I  was  the  kind  who 
would  come  here  with  yon  when  I  knew 
that  j-ou  had  a  wife  in  this  same  city 
who  tliought  you  were  at  a  club  or  some- 
where like  that,  didn't  you?  Well, 
j'bu're  mighty  much  mistaken.  I  came 
here  to  help  Tom.  He  did  an  honorable 
thing,  and  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself.  As  it  is,  I  guess  things  will 
be  all  right,  after  all,  because  you  are 
going  to  do  just  what  I  tell  you  to.  Lis- 
ten, and  I'll  tell  you  whj": 

"When  you  were  in  telephoning  the 
bank  and  the  police,  I  was  using  the 
phone  in  the  outside  office,  telling  your 
wife  that  you  had  left  a  message  for 
her  to  come  to  this  address  to-night. 
She  ought  to  be  here  soon.  Now,  if 
you  don't  let  Tom  out  of  this  I'll  tell 
her  of  your  double  life.  She  w-ill  know 
that  you  have  been  keeping  up  "bachelor 
apartments.'  where  pretty*  j"oung  women 
are  visitors,  while  she  is  sitting  home 
alone.  And  as  proof  she  can  see  for 
herself  when  she  finds  us  here  together. 

■'There's  a  phone  over  there ;  get  busy 
with  the  police  and  tell  them  to  stop  the 
charge.  Hurrj-  up,  and  I'll  tell  you  how 
to  square  it  with  Mrs.  Hart  when  you 
are  finished  with  this  matter." 

Sidney  Hart's  manner  would  be  hard 
to  describe.  With  an  astonished  look, 
that  was  also  as  meek  as  a  kitten's,  he 
walked  obedientlj"  to  the  telephone,  and 
proceeded  to  exonerate  Tom.  Scarcely 
had  he  hung  up  the  receiver  than  the 
doorbell  rang. 

'■'Just  tell  her  that  this  apartment  is 
for  her  birthdaj-.  I  happen  to  know 
that  that  is  next  week,  as  you  gave  me 
directions  to  order  invitation  cards  for 
a  partj'." 

Mrs.  Hart  was  shown  in,  and  Sidney 
followed  Edna's  directions  to  the  word. 


He  added  that  he  had  brought  her  v.-ith 
him  to  help  arrange  the  place. 

"And,"  said  Edna  to  Tom  tlie  next 
day,  "we  are  to  live  in  j-our  brother's 
old  apartment,  with  all  the  fine  furniture 
there.  He  attends  to  the  rent.  You 
won't  object  to  having  the  wedding  as 
soon  as  you  hear  that  j-our  mother  has 
arrived  safeh"  in  Florida,  ■  will  vou, 
dear?" 


Through  the  Camera  Lens. 
The  lion  and  the  lamb  are  literall}- 
lying  down  together  in  Filmland's  animal 
stories. 

Barroom  scenes  are  being  eliminated 
in  Selig  picture  plays.  Too  many 
punches. 

If  the  "slap-stick"  comedy  cannot  be 
abolished,  the  next  best  thing  to  do  is  to 
work  for  its  uplift. 

'"Asthma."  in  three  parts,  was  shown 
at  "The  Restless  J^Ioment"  Theater  last 
evening.  Unfortunately,  the  film  was 
spotted  in  the  more  emotional  parts. 

Supposing  the  movie  hero  wore  wrist- 
lets, would  the  bashful  j'oung  maiden 
fall  in  love  with  him?  Answers  consid- 
ered only  in  regular  order. 

There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sui 
that  has  not  been  developed  by  picture- 
play  authors. 

The  girl  who  wore  one  pair  of  slip- 
pers for  twenty  years  in  a  "'State's 
Rights"  film  at  least  had  dependable 
feet. 

!Mabel  Trunnelle  really  loves  the  mon- 
key which  journeys  with  her  in  her 
wanderings  as  the  madcap  gj^psy  girl  irt 
the  Edison  "Olive's  Opportunities" 
series.  "Commodore,"  for  that's  his 
name,  came  to  Miss  Trunnelle  from 
far-off  India,  and  is  the  admiration  gift 
of  an  English  soldier  who  served  in  that 
country.  She  recently  received  a  letter 
from  her  soldier  admirer,  telling  of  his 
having  been  wounded  in  the  trenches, 
and  that  he  is  now  convalescent  in  an 
English  hospital. 

^^'e  have  looked  through  our  book  on 
■'IMeaning  Gifts.'"  but  cannot  find  out 
what  a  monkey  represents  from  the 
heart  of  the  sender. 


Picture  Plays  in  Europe 

No.  1— ENGLAND 
By  Ernest  A.  Dench 

How  and  where  are  picture  plays  produced  in  Europe?  That  is  a  question  which  many 
of  the  theatergoers  in  this  country  have  been  wanting  answered  for  some  time.  In  order  to 
have  the  subject  presented  in  an  authentic  as  well  as  interesting  way,  we  have  had  a  series 
of  articles  dealing  with  the  various  countries  in  sequence  written  by  Mr.  Dench,  who  is 
himself  a  European,  and  who  has  been  in  touch  with  the  motion-picture  business  on  that 
continent  for  years. 

The  series  will  consist  of  four  articles,  each  complete  in  itself.  Herewith  we  print  the  first. 


AS  probably  the  majority  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  motion  pictures  in  this 
country  are  well  acquainted  with  Ameri- 
can producers  and  their  methods,  those 
of  Europe  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
accomplish  their  results  would  undoubt- 
edly prove  a  subject  of  interest. 

We  will  endeavor  to  enlighten  the 
pubhc  as  to  that  continent's  work  along 
the  picture-play  line,  and  our  first  step 
will  be  in  England,  and  as  nearly  all  the 
film  producers  are  located  in  and  near 
the  capital,  London  will  be  our  Mecca. 

Where  the  British  manufacturers  ex- 
cel is  in  the  interesting  and  educational 
pictures,  those  adapted  from  the  classics. 

They  are  allowed  to  take  their  time 
over  their  work,  and  by  not  working  to 
time-table  are  enabled  to  turn  out  some 
really  creditable  productions.  Who  does 
not  remember  "David  Copperfield,"  "The 
Old  Curiosity  Shop."  "The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,"  all  by  Hepworth?  Also 
Clarendon's  "Lorna  Doone,"  and  "East 
Lynne,"  and  "Sixty  Years  a  Queen,"  by 
Barker's,  in  addition  to  Herkomer's  last 
effort,  "A  Highwayman's  Honor." 
Everything  is  in  the  favor  of  the  pro- 
ducer— the  right  Old  World  atmosphere, 
the  correct  types  and  unlimited  time. 
Is  it  then  open  to  argument  why  he 
excels  his  American  brother? 

Everything  is  not  smooth  for  the  pro- 
ducer. He  has  to  make  the  best  of  a 
gingerly  climate,  and  is  tied  down  con- 
siderably with  red  tape. 

English  picture-goers  never  see  a  rail- 
road film  taken  in  their  own  country, 
because  the  railways  won't  grant  pro- 
ducers the  necessary  permission. 

When  the  B.  &  C.  Company  produced 
"The  Battle  of  Waterloo,"  some  time 
back,  the  services  of  a  body  of  sol- 


diers from  a  neighboring  barracks  were 
secured. 

It  afterward  got  to  the  ears  of  the 
war  department,  who  curtly  wrote  that 
the  soldiers  had  no  business  to  hire 
themselves  for  mercantile  purposes.  Yet 
the  soldiers  were  engaged  when  off 
duty,  with  a  patriotic  object,  and  the 
monej-  they  were  paid  went  to  swell  their 
sports  fund. 

Although  there  is  a  good  sprinkling 
of  English  photo  players  known  to  the 
fans  by  name,  they  cannot  hold  their 
own  against  our  favorites.  To  sum  the 
situation  in  one  word — they  lack  the 
personality. 

The  work  of  most  of  them  reveals 
considerable  talent,  and  runs  American 
acting-  very  close,  but  for  some  reason 
or  other  they  fail  to  impress  the  audi- 


ence with  their  individuality.  The  only 
two  whose  names  are  a  household  word  i 
among  the  British  picture  public  are  Ivy 
Close  and  "Pimple."  The  former  is 
England's  most  beautiful  actress,  and 
the  films  she  has  appeared  in  have  ac- 
quired a  good  sale  in  America.  She  is 
the  Mary  Pickford  of  England,  and  her 
work  has  been  noted  by  Jessie  L.  Lasky, 
who  made  her  a  tempting  offer  to  come 
to  America  and  plaj'  leads  in  his  pro- 
ductions. So  far,  Miss  Close  has  re- 
sisted the  proposition.  However,  what 
would  have  proved  John  Bull's  loss 
would  have  been  Uncle  Sam's  gain. 

The  latter-mentioned  shining  light  is  | 
a  droll  comedian,  who  has  a  style  of 
his  own.    Both  players  are  featured  in 
their  own  companies,  a  fact  that  makes 
it  seem  strange  why  their  sister  play- 
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,  ers  working  for  producing-  companies 
I  are  not  overpopular  with  their  audi- 
i  ences. 

I      Our  first  call  is  at  St.  ^Margaret's-on- 
Thames,  where  we  will  find  the  head- 


HARRY  BUSS 

Who  plays  leading  roles  for  the  English 
Hepworth  Company. 


quarters  of  the  London  Film  Company. 
Their  studio  was  originally  a  skating 
rink,  and  thej'  are  known  everywhere 
as  the  compan}-  that  became  "famous  in 
a  week." 

There  is  probably  no  concern  in  Eng- 
land that  has  achieved  so  much  success 
1  in  such  a  short  time,  for  they  only  be- 
gan producing  a  year  ago.  Xow,  what 
is  their  secret?  ^iy  answer  is  British 
capital  backed  up  by  American  talent. 
Their  leading  ladies  are  Jane  Gail  and 
Edna  Flugarth,  and  Bannister  [Merwin, 
of  Edison  fame,  writes  and  edits  most 
of  their  stories.  Their  two  directors, 
Harold  ^1.  Shaw — also  from  Edison — 
and  George  L.  Tucker — last  with  Imp — 
have  mastered  the  knack  of  converting 
staid,  legitimate  players  into  capable  mo- 
tion-picture actors.  In  this  manj-  other 
directors  have  failed.  Their  secret  of 
success  is  that  those  stage  artists  they 
emplo}-  have  been  properly  "broken  in'' 
instead  of  being  allowed  to  do  as  thej" 
liked. 

All  the  rest  of  their  stock  compan}- 
have  been  made  up  of  players  whose 
names  are  familiar  to  London.  The 
leading  members,  however,  are  Gerald 
Ames,  Henry  Ainley,  Charles  Rock, 
l'  Holmes  Gore,  and  Judge  Green.  Within 
a  stone's  throw  of  the  studio  flows  Fa- 


ther Thames,  and  the  silvan  beauties 
of  the  surrounding  countryside  are  the 
producer's  paradise. 

The  studio  itself  is  not  pretentious,  as 
studios  go,  but  the  lack  of  length  is 
made  up  by  the  compactness  which  char- 
acterizes everything.  About  six  scenes 
at  a  time  can  be  filmed,  and  as  the  usual 
technical  aspects  of  the  workshop  will 
not  interest  you  I  will  pass. 

With  regard  to  "props" — articles  used 
in  mounting  the  scenes — no  stock  is  kept 
as  every  other  film  company  does.  The\' 
hire  them  for  every  production,  which 
prevents  an  air  of  sameness. 

Near  b\',  on  Eel  Pie  Island,  is  the 
home  of  the  "Foil}'"  films,  which  feature 
Pimple.  As  there  is  nothing  out  of  the 
common,  we  will  pass  elsewhere. 

Journeying  to  Teddington  brings  you 
to  yir.  Charles  Urban's  English  head- 
quarters, where  English  Kinemacolor 
and  Kineto  films  are  produced. 

Here  he  has  a  lovely  estate  covering 
thirty  acres,  in  which  he  combines  pleas- 
ure with  business.  The  handsome,  old- 
fashioned  house  is  jNIr.  Urban's  resi- 
dence. All  classes  of  pictures,  from  the 
sensational  "^^'orld,  Flesh,  and  the 
Devil,"  to  the  refined'  "Little  Lord 
Fauntleroy,"  are  produced  here.  The 
picturesque  grounds  have  been  improved 
by  artificial  aids,  for  waterfalls,  woody 
dells,  and,  in  fact,  every  setting  required 


for  rural  photo  plays  is  readily  available 
for  the  producer's  convenience. 

Although  there  are  well-equipped 
buildings  for  production  purposes,  the 
studio  itself  is  an  open-air  one.  It  is 
unique  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  other 
revolving  stage  in  Europe.  Built  cir- 
cular in  form,  it  turns  round  on  an  axis, 
allowing  four  large  scenes  to  be  taken 
simultaneousl3^  The  producer  is  a  good 
match  for  Old  Sol.  If  the  sun  turns 
treacherous  halfway  through  a  scene,  all 
he  has  to  do  is  to  move  the  stage  a  few 
feet  and  catch  the  sun  where  it  is  not 
partly  hidden  by  a  cloud.  The  work  and 
time  thus  saved  is  immense. 

;Mr.  Urban  specializes  in  natural-his- 
tor}^  films,  and  for  this  purpose  there  is 
a  specially  constructed  chamber  under  a 
lake,  which  permits  of  under-water  cine- 
matography. By  this  plan  such  pictures 
as  otter  catching  fish  under  water,  and 
a  trout  struggling  for  its  life  when 
caught  by  an  angler's  line,  have  been 
possible. 

The  Hepworth  Companj-  was  also  at- 
tracted by  a  Thamesside  town — Walton, 
to  wit.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  know 
that  they  were  the  first  British  film 
company  to  "invade"  America  on  a  large 
scale,  forming  a  New  York  corporation 
with  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  as 
capital. 

^Ir.  Cecil  Hepworth  is  one  of  the  pic- 
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neers,  for  he  started  in  1896,  with  the 
lower  part  of  a  dwelling  house  as  his 
workshop.  He  claims  that  he  was  the 
first  to  produce  a  film  with  more  than 
one  scene.  It  comprised  three  settings, 
and  was  two  hundred  feet  in  length. 
The  picture,  as  might  be  expected, 
caused  a  sensation,  for  no  maker  up  to 
that  date  had  dared  to  go  above  one 
hundred  feet.  The  producers  then 
usually  sold  from  three  to  four  hun- 
dred copies  at  sixteen  cents  per  foot, 
and  waited  for  sales  to  go  down  before 
they  took  another  film. 

The  Hepworth  Company  did  all  their 
producing  in  the  back  yard  of  Mr.  Hep- 
worth's  house,  the  proprietor  attending 
to  all  the  painting  and  staging  of  scenes, 
and  acting  with  his  wife,  child,  and  dog. 

The  business  extended  so  much  that 
Mr.  Hepworth  had  the  first  studio  in 
England  built.  First,  the  services  of 
legitimate  players  were  secured  and 
soon  a  second  studio  came  into  being. 
Mr.  Hepworth  then  formed  the  first 
stock  company  in  Britain,  wliich  is  the 
largest  to-day. 

B}'  outside  appearances,  you  would 
think  the  Hepworth  studio  a  factory, 
for  it  looks  so  businesslike  outside  that 
one  would  hardly  associate  it  with  any- 
thing artistic,  like  photo  plays. 

But  a  visit  inside  reveals  the  truth. 
It  is  a  perfect  model  of  a  place,  every 
process  from  the  producing  of  the  film 
to  the  time  it  is  ready  to  be  marketed 
being  in  competent  hands,  and  done  in  a 
systematic  manner. 

Particularly  in  the  printing  and  de- 
veloping departments  do  they  excel,  and 
are  admired  every  time  an  American 
producer  visits  them. 

When  the  light  is  not  good  enough, 
the  artificial  kind  is  employed,  which  is 
equivalent  to  the  light  shed  by  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  thousand  candles.  The 
Hepworths  have  achieved  a  great  repu- 
tation for  excellent  photography,  and 
no  wonder  they  are  able  to  maintain  it 
when  they  have  the  most  skilled  camera 
men  in  England,  and  such  splendid  in- 
door lighting. 

Despite  business  having  grown  to 
large  proportions,  Mr.  Hepworth  still 
finds  time  to  take  a  hand  at  producing. 
All  the  Florence  Turner  pictures  are 
taken  in  one  of  the  studios,  which  is 
hired  for  the  purpose.  Occasionally 
Larry  Trimble  is  short  of  a  player  and 
one  of  Hepworth's  are  borrowed.  Miss 
Turner's  leading  man  is  Tom  Powers, 


and  recently  Hector  Dion  joined  the 
company.  He  played  leads  during  part 
of  ]\liss  Turner's  connection  with  the 
Vitagraph  Company,  and  returned  to 
filmland  after  a  period  on  the  legitimate 
stage.  The  principal  players  of  the 
Hepworth  stock  company  are  Chrissie 
White,  Alma  Taylor,  Alice  de  Winton, 
Violet  Hopson,  Claire  Pridelle,  Ruby 
Belasco,  Flora  ?iIorris,  Stewart  Rome, 
Harry  Royston — one  of  the  best  low- 
life  villains — Harry  Buss,  and  Jack 
Raymond.  Now  and  again,  when  at  lib- 
erty, Tom  Powers  is  featured. 

Keystone  has  the  youngest  movie 
"star,"  but  to  Hepworth's  belongs  the 
distinction  of  possessing  the  oldest.  He 
is  Thomas  -\ndrews,  who  is  ninety-seven 


CHRISSIE  W  HITE. 

Star  of  the  English  Hepworth  Company. 


years  of  age.  And  here  hangs  an  inter- 
esting story  : 

Some  months  back,  a  number  of  vil- 
lagers "dressed"  in  a  picture,  but  when 
outside  an  inn  they  had  to  laugh.  AN 
failed  to  do  it  naturally  except  ]\Ir.  An- 
drews. The  director,  struck  with  his 
naturalness,  engaged  him  as  a  regular 
extra  at  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  day. 
More  of  his  latent  talent  was  brought 
out,  and  finally  special  plots  were  writ- 
ten, providing  a  good  part  for  the  old 
man,  who  is  deaf.  This  is  not  such  an 
inconvenience  to  the  producer  as  you 
might  think,  for  directors  do  a  good 
deal  of  their  instruction  by  action,  and 
this  veteran  player  is  exceedingly  intel- 
ligent. He  now  earns  five  dollars  per 
day. 

Other  film  producers  having  studios 


in  Surrey  are  Clarendon,  Cricks,  Martin,  ii 
Ivy  Close,  Ecko,  and  ^Motograph — at  the  !j 
Crystal  Palace.    With  the  exceptions  of  5 
Clarendon  and  Motograph,  none  of  them  | 
have  stock  companies.    Dorothy  Bellow  | 
and  "Lieutenant  Rose"  are  the  "stars"  ij 
of  the  former  mentioned,  while  "Babs"  ' 
Neville,  reported  to  be  England's  high-  ■ 
est-salaried  picture  actress,  is  with  Mo- 
tograph.     Proceeding    southwest,  we 
come  to  Ealing,  where  Barker's  studios 
are  located.    There  is  nothing  of  par- 
ticular interest  here  save  for  the  beau- 
tiful  estate   that   surrounds   them.  It 
only  covers  six  acres,  but  a  lot  is  made  | 
of  little  by  ingenuity,  and  it  is  not  often  ^ 
that    the    players    have    to    leave    the  < 
grounds  for  rural  scenes  of  all  sorts. 
Blanche   Fortesque,    of    "East  Lynne" 
fame,  is  leading  lad\-.    The  hero  is  J.  B. 
Macdonald,  and,  until  he  went  to  Sam- 
uelson,  Fred  Paul  was  the  villain. 

The   British   and   Colonial  Company 
dates  back  to  1908,  when  the  firm  started 
business  in  a  basement.    The  B.  &  C.'s 
first  big  commission  was   to  film  the 
Canadian    Railway   system,    the  paper 
mills   at   Grand   Falls,  Newfoundland, 
apart  from  a  number  of  scenics  for  the 
Newfoundland  government.    This  huge 
feat   only   took   'Mr.   McDowell  under 
seven   weeks  to  accomplish.  Embold- 
ened by  his  success,  he  secured  a  pri- 
vate house  at  Finchley  for  a  studio,  and  ( 
engaged  a  number  of  performers.    The  j 
company  made  their  name  with  the  fa-  I 
mous  "Lieutenant  Daring"  series,  and  i 
have  followed  this  up  with  many  other  i 
triumphs. 

They  believe  in  securing  natural  set- 
tings, and  were  the  first  British  com- 
pany to  send  a  troupe  of  players  abroad 
for  the  purpose.  Jamaica  was  their  des-  [ 
tination,  and  dramas  and  educational 
films  of  life  in  the  British  West  Indies 
were  taken. 

Last  year  the  B.  &  C.  Company  came 
into  possession  of  the  largest  studio  in 
Britain.    Situated  at  Walthamstow,  no  I 
less  than  twenty  different  scenes   can  j 
be  photographed  all  at  once.    Film  play-  \ 
ers  are  naturally  high  strung  and  nervy, 
and  to  assist  their  artistic  temperaments 
a  small   orchestra   renders  appropriate 
music  during  filming  periods.    This  un- 
doubtedly enables  them  to  enter  into 
the  full  depths  of  their  parts. 

Some  of  the  English  players  have  been 
aflfected  by  the  wanderlust  lately,  but 
now  Lillian  Wiggins,  who  you  will  re- 
member was  with  the  American  Paths 
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Freres,  is  the  star.  George  Fowey  and 
Ernest  Batley,  Douglas  Payne  and  Eliz- 
abeth Risden  are  the  other  principals. 

In  another  part  of  London  is  the  home 
of  the  "Regent"  films.  They  produce 
anj-thing  from  comedies  to  melodramas, 
all  of  which  feature  Arthur  Finn,  a  pol- 
ished actor,  formerly  recognized  in  Lu- 
bin  tilms.  He  runs  the  company  in  part- 
nership with  Charles  Weston,  an  Amer- 
ican producer,  with  a  fine  record  behind 
him. 

Going  back  to  Walthamstow,  we  find 
the  home  of  the  Cunard  films.  \\  hile 
they  have  not  released  anything  down  to 
date,  some  big  things  are  expected  in 
the  near  future.  Gladys  Cooper,  a  the- 
atrical favorite,  has  been  engaged  as 
leading  lady.  D.  Livingstone,  a  former 
Kalem  director,  is  in  charge  of  the  pro- 
ductions. 

A  year  previous  to  his  death.  Sir  Hu- 
bert von  Herkomer.  the  well-known 
Royal  Academy  artist,  formed  the  com- 
pany bearing  his  name.  For  some  years 
he  had  been  prejudiced  against  the 
movies,  but  through  force  of  circum- 
stances he  visited  a  motion-picture  thea- 
ter for  the  first  time.  The  artist  baronet 
was  so  struck  with  the  artistic  beauty 
of  some  of  the  photo  plays  he  saw  that 
he  decided  to  advance  film  production 
from  the  standpoint  of  art.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  so  doing,  but  not  to  the  ex- 
tent that  David  W.  Griffith  has  done,  for 
Herkomer  had  some  knowledge  but 
lacked  the  necessary-  experience  of  the 
silent  drama.  His  work  is  now  being 
carried  on  by  his  son  at  Bushey,  Herts, 
j  where  some  adaptations  from  well- 
known  novels  are  in  progress. 

Cutcliffe  Hyne,  the  author  of  "Captain 
;  Kettle"  fame,  also  entered  filmdom  last 
year,  and  a  large  studio  was  erected  at 
Bradford,  Yorkshire.  Besides  adapting 
^Ir.  Hyne's  books,  the  company  also  pro- 
duce original  plays  of  all  descriptions. 
All  the  players  are  recruited  locally. 
'"Types"  means  a  big  lot  to  the  pro- 
ducer, and  ^Ir.  Hyne  has  been  search- 
ing many  months  for  a  dapper  little 
skipper  for  his  "Captain  Kettle"  series. 
\_  When  the  author  does  succeed  in  ob- 
taining his  desire,  a  company  will  be 
J  dispatched  to  Africa  to  film  the  stories 
in  their  original  settings.  Other  com- 
panies producing  in  England  and  pos- 
sessing studios  are  Xeptune,  Cygnet. 
Gaumont,  Eclair,  Bamforth — who  have 
a   popular    little   comedian    known  as 


'■^^'inky"  \'anport,  Samuelson.  Union — 
"Big  Ben" — Pathe  F"reres — Britannia — 
Dreadnought,  ^Magnet,  and  Planet. 


A  New  Star  for  Lubin. 

J.\CK  TL'CKER,  comedian,  writer,  and 
artist,  and  a  member  of  the  famous 
vaudeville  team  of  Williams  and  Tucker, 
has  joined  the  Lubin  players,  and  has 
gone  to  the  Lubin  Southern  studio  at 
Jacksonville.  Florida,  where  he  will  be 
featured  in  a  number  of  his  own  come- 
dies. Tucker  will  long  be  remembered 
as  the  creator  of  the  slang  classics, 
"Skinney's  Finish"  and  "Driftwood,"  two 
playlets  that  were  enormously  popular 
in  vaudeville  for  years. 

Tucker  has  had  long  theatrical  train- 
ing on  the  legitimate  stage  and  in  vau- 
deville, and  it  will  be  under  the  Lubin 
bell  that  he  will  make  his  debut  as  a 
photo  player.  He  will  be  seen  first  in  a 
number  of  one-reel  comedies  written  by 
himself. 

"I  have  been  writing  sketches  and 
plaj-s  for  a  good  man\-  years,"  said  he, 
when  asked  about  his  new  work,  "but 
only  recently  have  I  realized  what  a  tre- 
mendouslj-  big  field  the  picture  play 
ofifers  for  the  man  who  has  spent  as 
much  time  as  I  have  thinking  up  new 
ideas  for  plays  and  playlets. 

"The  latitude  of  the  photo  plaj-,  in 
comparison  with  the  limi^tsfions  of  the 
stage,  attracted  my  keenest  .  interest, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  my  rt^v  come- 
dies will  strike  the  new  keynote  m  screen 
fun  that  I  want  them  to,  and  will  be 
just  as  wholesorhe  as  they  are  laugh- 
able." 


Some  Real  Thrills. 
'T^WO  of  the  costliest  and  most  sensa- 
*  tional  reels  of  film  ever  made  were 
shown  at  a  private  exhibition  at  the 
Lubin  studio  in  Philadelphia  recently. 
The  reels  consisted  entirely  of  spectacu- 
lar big  punches  that  have  been  used  in 
Lubin  productions  during  the  past  few 
years,  and  are  the  first  two  of  a  series 
that  are  to  be  made,  not  for  release,  but 
as  a  sort  of  catalog  of  spectacular  cli- 
maxes, which  are  to  be  kept  on  record  at 
the  Lubin  laboratories  at  Betzwood, 
Pennsylvania. 

A  love  of  spectacular  effects  gets  the 
thrill  of  a  lifetime  watching  these  two 
reels  on  the  screen,  for  sensation  fol- 
lows sensation.  There  is  no  sequence  to 
any  of  the  events;  they  come  crashing 


and  smashing,  one  after  the  other,  with 
startling  rapidity,  and  leave  one  quite 
breathless  at  the  end.  Lubin  has  spent 
a  fortune  securing  climaxes  of  this  type, 
as  any  one  who  follows  Lubin  produc- 
tions well  knows :  and  when  one  sees 
two  thousand  feet  of  climax  after  cli- 
max he  realizes  the  large  amount  of 
money  and  time  that  must  have  been  ex- 
pended to  secure  them. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  punch  of  the 
punches  in  the  two  reels  is  the  wrecking 
of  two  trains,  which  Lubin  especially 
staged  for  one  of  his  dramas.  One  sees 
the  two  trains  smash  together,  head  on, 
but  there  is  no  opportunity  for  mental 
recovery,  for  right  after  it  a  big  bridge 
is  dynamited  in  a  thousand  different  di- 
rections :  then  an  automobile  plunges 
into  a  river  from  a  high  cliff,  followed 
by  the  burning  of  a  steam  yacht  and  its 
disappearance  under  the  surface.  In 
rapid  order  the  thrills  follow.  Boats, 
trains,  automobiles,  buildings  of  all  sorts 
and  descriptions,  are  burned,  dynamited, 
and  wrecked.  There  are  daring  rescues, 
wild  mob  scenes,  spectacular  fights,  and 
daring  stunts  by  Lubin  players,  on  the 
earth,  in  the  air,  and  on  the  sea;  and 
when  one  hastily  asks  himself  what  else 
could  possibly  be  done  for  sensation,  a 
mountain  is  blown  up  and  a  mining  town 
is  wiped  out  of  existence. 


The  Light  That  Failed. 
ITEIGHO  for  the  carefree  life  of  the 
*  ^  photo  player !  They  work  while 
others  sleep.  Xiglit  is  turned  into  day 
and  morning  turned  inside  out — but  the 
story,  my  hearties !  Director  John  Col- 
lins, of  Edison,  said  he  wanted  a  sun- 
rise scene  for  the  three-reeler,  "The 
Greater  Love."  Xo  one  marveled  at 
this,  for  John  usually  gets  the  light 
effect  he  wants.  As  no  sunrise  could 
be  found  in  the  "prop"'  room,  John  is- 
sued an  order  for  all  hands,  including 
Edward  Earle  and  Duncan  McRae,  the 
duelists,  to  be  at  the  studio  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Xow,  John  may 
know  a  star  when  he  sees  one.  but  he 
hadn't  studied  sunrises,  so  the  plavers 
were  greeted  by  the  night  watchman 
with  his  lantern  peering  into  their  faces 
— light  effect — taking  them  for  robbers. 
They  journeyed  to  the  nearby  hill  and 
waited  for  nearly  two  hours  before  the 
sun  was  released,  as  per  its  thoroughly 
reliable  schedule — at  six-thirty  in  this 
instance. 


When  Gratitude  is  Love 

(EDISON) 

By  Morton  P.  Hobes 

A  strong  story  of  the  lumbering  camps,  adapted  from  the  Edison  picture  play  of  the 
same  title.  A  young  man  saves  a  girl's  life,  and  then  she  saves  his.  Each  owes  the  other 
a  debt  of  gratitude.    Read  of  the  vi^ay  in  which  it  was  paid. 

As  directed  by  Charles  M.  Seay,  the  picture  had  "a  thrill  to  every  foot  of  film."  The  cast: 

Jack  Howard  Thomas  MacEvoy 

Maud  Clark  Margaret  Prussing 

Her  Father  William  Bechtel 

Thibeau  Edward  Lawrence 


NO,  that's  all,  Dorcas." 
Jack  Howard,  with  a  nod,  dis- 
missed the  manservant  who  hovered  be- 
hind his  chair  in  the  sumptuously  fur- 
nished library  of  his  bachelor  apart- 
ment. 

The  young  man  continued  to  sit  just 
as  he  was,  gazing  into  the  lireplace  be- 
fore him,  until  he  heard  the  door  close 
behind  his  valet.  Then,  raising  the  tele- 
gram in  his  hand,  Jack  read 
it  again.  As  he  did  so,  his 
handsome  brow  puckered  in 
a  frown. 

The  wire  was  from  liis 
fiancee.  Miss  jMillicent  Olney. 
The  message  it  contained  liad 
been  squeezed  within  the  jn-e- 
scribed  ten-word  Hniit.  Per- 
haps that  was  why  it  seemed 
so  cold.    And  yet  

Jack  Howard  had  at  last 
consented  to  yield  to  his  doc- 
tor's ad\"ice.  For  more  than 
a  year,  the  physician  had  lieen 
trying  to  pound  one  idea  into 
his  head.  It  was  the  need  of 
a  complete  rest  and  change 
of  scene. 

"You've  lived  at  a  pace,  be- 
tween your  office  and  your 
social  duties,  tliat  would  have 
put  ten  ordinary  men  in  tlieir  graves  dur- 
ing the  time  it's  taken  you  to  begin  to 
realize  that  you've  got  such  a  thing  as 
nerves,"  the  doctor  had  declared.  "It's 
only  the  splendid  physique  you  were 
born  with,  Howard,  that's  kept  you  up 
till  now.  But  I  warn  you — another  six 
months,  and  you'll  go  to  pieces.  And 
you'll  be  like  Humpty  Dumpty,  too : 
Nothing  can  put  you  together  again." 


But,  thanks  to  that  same  wonderful 
physique.  Jack  had  disproved  the  doc- 
tor's prophecy.  A  whole  year  had 
passed,  instead  of  six  months,  before  he 
was  willing  to  admit  that  there  might  be 
something  besides  "tommyrot"  in  the 
physician's  gloomy  predictions.  It  wasn't 
in  his  bodily  frame,  but  in  his  frame 
of  mind,  that  the  trouble  seemed  to  lie. 
Physical]}',  Jack  felt  as  fit  as  ever.  Only 


Maud  explained  how  her  horse  had  flung  her  onto  tli 


— well,  he  didn't  sleep  as  well  as  he 
might,  and  work  had  become  a  grind 
instead  of  a  game,  and  there  didn't  seem 
to  be  any  use  in  doing  the  things  that 
had  hitherto  given  him  pleasure. 

"Brain  fag,"  the  doctor  curtly  told 
him,  when  he  described  his  symptoms. 
"Do  you  know  what  that  means? — the 
anteroom  in  which  you're  waiting  your 
turn  to  be  called  up  on  the  carpet  be- 


fore our  old  friend  nervous  prostration. 
Now  will  you  take  my  advice,  and  go 
aw-ay  ?'' 

Jack  had  decided  that  perhaps  he  bet- 
ter. That  had  been  a  week  ago ;  and 
now  his  bags  were  packed.  To-morrow 
he  was  leaving  for  the  Catskills.  He 
had  written  Millicent,  wiio  was  visiting 
friends  at  an  estate  in  near-by  Good 
Ground,  what  train  he  was  taking.  And 
now  her  reply  was  this  tele- 
gram. 

Xine  words,  to  say  that  she 
would  find  it  impossible  to  be 
at  the  station  the  next  day  to 
see  him  off. 

Jack  rose,  tearing  the  yel- 
low slip  into  a  number  of  tiny 
pieces,  wdiich  he  scattered  on 
the  glowing  coals,  and 
stretched  to  his  full  height  of 
six  feet  two  inches,  with  his 
arms  over  his  head.  It  puz- 
zled him  to  understand  why, 
when  he  had  been  ordered 
awa\'  In-  the  doctor,  the  girl 
who  Iiad  promised  to  marry 
him  could  not  arrange  to 
speed  him  on  his  way  with 
even  a  parting  handshake. 
Puzzled — that  was  all  Jack 
was.  For,  strangely  enough, 
he  did  not  feel  as  keenly  disappointed 
as  perhaps  he  ought. 

Undoubtedly  it  was  only  his  nerves 
that  made  him  rather  relieved  instead  to 
know  that  he  w-ould  not  have  to  listen 
to  a  fifteen  minutes'  or  half  hour's  mon- 
ologue on  the  recent  doings  of  society, 
which  was  Millicent's  obsession. 

A  day  later.  Jack  descended  the  ve- 
randa of  the  hotel  in  the  mountains, 
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clad  for  a  long  tramp  through  the  snow 
— for  the  month  in  which  he  had  taken 
his  departure  from  the  citj  was  Jan- 
uary. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour's  swinging 
walk,  he  was  able  to  notice  but  little 
improvement  in  his  mental  state.  And 
he  had  been  careful  to  stop  every  lif- 
teen  minutes,  too.  and  take  one  of  the 
tablets  for  his  ner^^es  with  which  the 
doctor  had  supplied  him.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  was.  Tack  was  as  blue  as 
indigo. 

He  couldn't  get  away  from  his 
thoughts,  no  matter  how  fast  he  walked ; 
and  they  were  still  following  the  grim 
train  on  which  they  had  been  started  by 
the  receipt  of  that  telegram  the  night 
before. 

As  Jack  halted,  to  take  another  tab- 
let from  the  little  vial  in  his  vest  pocket, 
suddenly  he  flung  up  his  head  in  a  lis- 
tening attitude. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  just 
heard  a  faint  cry — or  was  it  only  the 
sighing  of  the  wind  through  the  pine 
boughs  overhead? 

It  must  have,  been  the  wind — that,  and 
his  disordered  nerves,  which  had  made 
the  murmur  of  the  branches  soiuid  like 
the  far-off  hail  of  a  human  voice — so 
Jack  decided,  and  he  started  once  more 
along  the  white-carpeted  traiL 

But  the  next  instant  he  stopped  short. 
That  tvas  a  human  voice !  There  was 
no  mistaking  it  this  time,  for  no  rustling 
treetops  and  tangled  ner\-es  ever  com- 
bined to  produce  the  distinct  word  : 

■Help !" 

Jack  broke  into  a  run  in  the  direction 
from  which  the  cry  sounded.  It  had 
come  from  somewhere  on  the  left  of 
the  trail  he  was  following.  Crashing 
through  the  brittle  underbrush  that  lay 
beneath  the  deep  drift  of  saow  beside 
:he  hard-packed  trail.  Jack  parted  the 
boughs  of  a  fir  that  grew  at  the  top  of  a 
sharp  declivitv'  before  him,  and  peered 
down. 

And  his  heart  leaped  into  his  mouth. 

For  there,  lying  on  her  side  on  the 
glassy  surface  of  a  slope  that  was  one 
solid,  shimmering  sheet  of  ice.  was  a 
girl. 

And  even  as  Jack  looked  down  upon 
her,  she  lifted  her  voice  in  another  fear- 
strangled  cr>-  of  "Help !"'  and  slipped  an- 
other foot  over  the  slippery  surface  of 
the  slope  toward  its  edge. 

It  was  a  sheer  drop  of  more  than  a 
thousand  feet  from  the  brink  toward 


which  she  was  helplessly  sliding  to  the 
bottom  of  the  precipice  below. 

Peering  down  at  her  between  the 
boughs  of  the  tree,  the  mystery  flashed 
across  Jack's  mind  of  how  on  earth  she 
had  ever  got  in  that  precarious  posi- 
tion? But  the  next  second  he  got  into 
action.  Qutching  the  lower  boughs  of 
the  fir  in  both  hands,  he  let  himself 
down  slowly  onto  the  surface  of  the 
slope. 

It  slanted  before  him  to  the  brink,  at 
whose  end  lay  certain  death,  as  steeply 
and  as  treacherously  as  a  slate  roof  wet 
with  rain — ^and  with  as  little  anywhere 
on  its  surface  to  afford  a  grip  or  foot- 
hold. 

Still,  Jack  had  thought  of  a  plan 
whereby  he  might  try  to  rescue  her. 

At  best,  it  was  only  a  chance.  He  let 
the  weight  of  his  body  come  down  on 


one  foot,  which,  as  he  had  hoped,  faro'^e 
through  the  top  crust  of  that  glassy 
surface.  Stepping  forward  thus,  and 
making  his  own  footholds  as  he  w^ent, 
he  might  be  able  to  reach  her  before  she 
slipped  again.  Of  course,  there  was  the 
risk  that  his  feet  descending  through 
the  ice  crust  might  dislodge  the  whole 
sheet,  and  sweep  them  both  to  destruc- 
tion. 

But  that  risk  Jack  was  willing  to  take, 
when  the  girl's  life  depended  solely  on 
it. 

He  let  go  of  the  tree  altogether,  and 
broke  through  the'  white  crust  with  his 
other  foot  in  advance  of  the  first.  Three 
steps  forward  he  took  in  this  way,  and 
then  he  gave  the  girl  her  first  hint  of 
his  presence. 

■T)on"t  crj-  out  or  look  around" — ^lie 
forced  his  voice  into  cheerful  steadi- 


''Yoi:  havs  saved  my  life,"  said  .Maud  simply.    "I  can't  say  anything  else  that 
wouldn't  sound  trite  under  the  circumstances,  can  I?    Biit  1  should 
like  vou  to  know  that  I  think  vou  are  a  ver\'  brave  man."" 
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ness  as  he  addressed  her — "do  nothing 
that  may  cause  you  to  sHp  again,  and 
I'll  soon  have  you  safely  out  of  this." 

If  she  heard  him,  she  gave  no  sign. 

"That's  right,"  Jack  encouraged. 
"And  now — give  me  your  hand.  You're 
all  right  now.  A  second  more,  and  I'll 
have  you  on  level  ground  again." 

Lifting  her  to  her  feet,  he  had  swung 
her  up  in  his  mighty  arms  as  he  spoke. 
Then  he  turned,  and  retraced  his  steps, 
literally,  by  setting  his  feet  in  the  holes 
he  had  previously  clumped  through  the 
crust.  It  was  hardly,  more  than  the  sec- 
ond he  had  promised  her,  before  he  let 
her  down  on  the  trail  in  safety,  upon  the 
exact  spot  where  her  call  for  help  had 
first  reached  him. 

.A.nd  then,  as  his  arms  relaxed  their 
support  around  her,  she  drooped  limply 
against  him — and  Jack  saw  that  she  had 
fainted  away. 

He  saw  something  else,  in  the  brief 
interval  before  she  again  opened  her 
eyes.  And  that  was  that  this  was  the 
most  beautiful  girl  he  had  ever  seen. 
Jack  felt  his  heart  thumping  with  a 
strange,  new  beat  as  she  stood  back  and 
regarded  him  from  her  wide  gray  eyes. 

"You  have  saved  my  life,"  she  in- 
formed him  simply.  "There  isn't  any- 
thing I  can  say,  is  there,  that  wouldn't 
sound  trite,  under  the  circumstances? — 
but  I  should  like  you  to  know  that  I 
think  you  are  a  very  brave  man." 

In  answer  to  Jack's  question  of  how 
she  came  to  be  lying  on  the  slope,  she 
explained : 

"I  was  riding  along  the  trail,  here, 
ahead  of  us,  when  my  horse  became 
frightened — the  wind  shook  the  snow 
down  from  an  overhanging  bough  into 
his  eyes,  and  he  reared  and  then  bolted. 
I  was  thrown  over  the  bank,  and  onto 
the  surface  of  that  horrible,  glassy  ledge. 
I  had  been  there  perhaps  five  minutes — 
though  it  seemed  that  many  hours — 
crying  for  help,  and  slipping  ever  nearer 
to  the  edge,  when  you  came.  That's 
all." 

"And  now,"  said  Jack,  "you  must  let 
me  take  you  back  to  your  hotel.  I  am 
stopping  at  The  Staghorn.  And  my 
name  is  Jack  Howard." 

"Mine  is  Maud  Clark,"  supplied  the 
girl.  "But  I  am  not  a  visitor  to  the 
Catskills.  You  see,  my  father  owns  a 
lumbering  camp  here,  and  this  is  my 
home.  But  if  you  would  care  to  come 
with  me  to  our  house,  which  is  only  a 
little  more  than  a  mile  away  " 


Jack  accepted  the  invitation  with  alac- 
rity. 

And  when  he  had  met  her  father,  he 
was  still  more  glad  that  he  had  done  so. 
For,  when  Clark  had  heard  that  doc- 
tor's orders  were  responsible  for  Jack's 
presence  in  the  mountains,  he  offered 
a  suggestion  which  sounded  better  to 
Jack  than  any  of  his  physician's  sugges- 
tions for  the  regaining  of  his  health. 

"What  you  need  is  work,"  the  girl's 
father  told  him  decidedly.  "A  man 
who's  gone  stale  from  too  much  toiling 
at  a  desk,  can't  get  back  on  his  feet  by 
loafing — and  it  works  the  same  way  with 
the  man  who  earns  his  bread  and  butter 
with  his  hands.  A  different  occupation 
is  what  they  both  need.  Now,  I  can 
put  3'ou  in  the  way  of  working  with 
your  hands,  if  you  care  to  try  it.  But, 
remember — I  said  work!  Eighteen 
hours  a  day  of  it,  and  the  hardest  kind, 
too.  You  look  as  though  you  were  built 
to  stand  it,  though.  How  would  you  like 
to  go  out  to  my  lumbering  camp  and 
whack  down  trees  for  the  next  month? 
If  that  don't  make  a  new  man  of  you 
I'll  agree,  here  and  now,  to  take  that 
doctor's  bill  off  your  hands  myself!" 

Jack  closed  with  the  offer  enthusi- 
astically. 

Accordingly,  Clark  sent  a  man  to 
Jack's  hotel  to  fetch  his  baggage.  And, 
that  same  afternoon.  Jack  set  out  with 
his  new  "boss,"  as  Clark  jokingly  called 
himself,  for  the  camp,  which  was  five 
miles  distant. 

They  reached  it  an  hour  after  dark, 
and  when  supper  was  over  in  the  bunk 
house. 

This  long,  bare-boarded  room,  with 
its  rows  of  bunks  built  one  above  the 
other  into  the  walls,  was  a  nois)'  place. 
Jack  found,  as  he  entered  it  under  the 
guidance  of  Clark. 

Work  being  over  for  the  day,  the 
hardy  lumberjacks  were  giving  them- 
selves up  to  such  simple  enjoyments  as 
they  could  create  among  their  own  num- 
ber. A  fiddler  was  bowing  "Turkey  in 
the  Straw"  from  the  strings  of  a  bat- 
tered violin,  while  a  loose-limbed  youth 
was  executing  a  buck-and-wing  to  the 
liandclapping  of  the  other  inmates  of 
the  bunk  house,  who  were  ranged  around 
the  cleared  space  in  the  center  of  the 
room. 

Jack  had  made  it  up  with  Clark  be- 
forehand that  he  was  to  be  introduced 
simply  as  a  "green"  hand,  who  had  ap- 
plied for  a  job  with  the  camp  and  was 


to  be  given  a  chance  to  make  good 
there. 

So,  when  the  lumbermen  fell  silent 
at  the  appearance  of  Clark  and  his  com- 
panion in  the  doorway,  the  owner  of  the 
camp  made  Jack's  name  and  business 
there  known  to  them  all  without  cere- 
mony, and  then,  bidding  them  go  on  with 
their  entertainment,  he  withdrew. 

Jack  felt  himself  being  "sized  up''  for 
his  height  and  muscular  build — particu- 
larly by  a  bearded  giant,  of  a  sulky  cast 
of  countenance,  which  was  by  no  means 
redeemed  by  the  fact  that  he  had  a  glass 
e}e. 

"How  are  you  on  wrastlin'?"  one  of 
the  other  lumberjacks  inquired  of  the 
newcomer.  "Like  to  see  whether  you 
could  stand  up  against  me?  There's  the 
sawdust  pit,  and  I'll  give  you  a  bout." 

Jack  surmised  that  these  tests  of 
strength  between  the  men  who  earned 
their  living  by  their  physical  prowess 
must  be  frequently  indulged  in  during 
their  hours  of  relaxation. 

"I'm  a  little  out  of  training,"  Jack  as- 
sented, taking  off  his  heavy  ulster  and 
the  coat  and  vest  under  it,  "but  I'll  take 
3'ou  on." 

His  challenger  was  fully  as  broad  as 
he,  but  an  inch  or  two  shorter.  As  he 
rolled  up  his  sleeves,  however,  above  a 
pair  of  forearms  that  fairly  bulged  with 
the  muscles  the  constant  swinging  of  the 
heavy  ax  had  given  them.  Jack  knew 
that  he  was  facing  a  man  who  was  likely 
to  prove  a  hard  one  to  down. 

"I  ain't  the  champeen,"  the  man,  with 
a  good-natured  grin,  reassured  Jack. 
"That's  him,  over  there."  He  nodded 
toward  the  bearded  owner  of  the  glass 
eye.  who  was  scowlingly  looking  on. 
'Thibeau's  thrown  every  man  in  this 
camp,  and  a  dozen  others  besides.  But 
I'll  try  you  out  first.  If  you  get  me 
down,  you  can  take  on  Thibeau  next. 
How  about  that,  Henri?'' 

The  French  Canadian — for  so  Thi- 
beau, from  his  name  and  appearance, 
seemed  to  be — insolently  ran  his  one 
sound  eye  over  Jack. 

"1  t'ink  you  weel  not  leave  notheeng 
of  heem  for  me  to  get  'old  of,"  he  con- 
temptuously informed  Jack's  waiting  op- 
ponent. "A  child  could  breek  hees  back 
weeth  onlee  one  feengaire." 

The  lumberman  rushed  in  upon  Jack. 

The  latter  gave  back  a  step,  as  though 
taken  off  his  guard.  But  he  caught  his 
adversary's  hand  up  behind  his  back, 
crooked  his  knee  in  a  peculiar  fashion 
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against  the  other  s  hip.  and,  in  a  iv.in- 
kiing,  the  man  was  thrown  sprawling 
on  his  hack  into  the  sawdust  pit. 

It  was  a  simple  trick,  which  Jack  had 
often  made  use  of  on  the  mat  in  his 
athletic  club  back  in  town. 

But  it  was  apparent!}'  new  to  the  rough 
occupants  of  the  bunk  house.  A  mur- 
mur of  surprise  and  admiration  went 
up  from  thea. 

"He  could  not  do  it  again,"  scoffed 
Thibeau.  "Peterson  sleeped,  there  on 
:bat  bit  of  fat  dropped  from  suppaire 
:n  the  floor — I  saw  him  do  it.  Next 
rime  " 

"Will  you  try  it  next  time?"  cut  in 
Jack. 

He  faced  the  huge  canuck  with  a  level 
gaze.  Thibeau's  jaw  shot  out,  as  he 
stepped  forward  to  meet  him.  He 
pointed  to  his  glass  eye. 

"You  see  thees?''  he  growled  mean- 
inglj-.  '"I  lost  that  in  a  wrestling  bout 
once.  But  you  should  have  seen  the 
othaire  fellow,  via  /of-— heem !  When 
3-0U  wrestle  weeth  me,  my  friend,  it  is 
danger-r-rous  " 

"Once" — as  he  spoke.  Jack  reached  out 
and  grasped  Thibeau  by  the  collar  in 
one  hand,  drawing  him  toward  him — -"I 
wrestled  with  a  man"— he  lifted  the 
canuck  off  his  feet,  as  easilj-  as  though 
he  had  been  a  child — "and  this  is  what" 
— he  carried  the  futilely  struggling  man 
to  the  sawdust  pit,  and  laid  him  out  at 
full  length  in  it — "I  did  to  him."" 

As  he  spoke,  Jack  sat  down  on  the 
French  Canadian,  pulled  his  pipe  out  of 
his  pocket,  and  serenely  filled  and  lighted 
it. 

The  room  rocked  with  the  laughter  of 
the  lumberman  as  they  saw  the  ridicu- 
lous ease  with  which  this  stranger  had 
handled  their  braggipg  "champion"" — 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  latter's  boasting 
;■£  what  he  could  do  to  Jack  if  he  liked, 
too. 

But  when  Jack  let  him  up,  Thibeau 
did  not  laugh. 

He  went  straight  to  his  bunk  without 
a  word,  and  turned  in.  It  was  not  to 
sleep,  however.  He  had  been  made  a 
laughingstock  before  his  fellows  by  this 
newcomer.  Thibeau  hated  him  for  that 
— and  he  determined  to  even  the  score 
at  the  first  opportunity-. 

It  came  sooner  than  he  had  hoped.  In 
fact,  the  very  next  day. 

Jack  had  no  idea  that  the  canuck  har- 
bored any  lasting  grudge  against  him  as 
a  result  of  their  encounter,  and  so.  when 


the  foreman  of  the  lumbering  crew  or- 
dered him  to  go  out  as  Thibeau's  chop- 
ping mate  the  next  morning.  Jack  did 
so,  without  suspecting  that  he  was  gam- 
bling with  his  very  life  in  so  doing. 

Thibeau  was  naturally  of  a  sullen,  un- 
talkative  disposition.  Jack  judged,  and, 
consequently,  he  thought  nothing  of  the 
fact  that  the  big  French  Canadian  had 
nothing  to  say  to  him  on  the  wa\'  from 
the  camp  to  the  heart  of  the  forest 
where  they  were  to  work  for  the  day, 
and  that  he  maintained  the  same  silence 
as  thev  beean  to  v,-ield  their  axes. 


empty  air,  whirled  him  around  like  a 
top,  his  feet  slipped  in  tbe  snow,  and 
he  fell. 

In  a  single  bound,  Thibeau,  who  had 
been  watching  him  like  a  cat  all  along, 
stood  over  him  with  his  ax  uplifted. 

The  canuck  snarled  an  unintelligible 
something  at  him  through  his  clenched 
teeth,  and  brought  down  the  ax.  Jack 
felt  a  stabbing  pain  in  his  right  foot. 
The  razor-sharp  blade  of  Thibeau's  ax 
had  sunk  into  it. 

From  the  stunning  effect  of  the  blow 
and  the  excruciating  pain  Jack"s  senses 


"Once" — as  Jack  spoke,  he  twisted  the  burly  canuck's  arm  up  behind  his  back,  holding 
him  at  his  mercv — "this  is  how  I  served  a  boasdns  fellow  like  vou." 


It  was  an  hour  after  they  had  stopped 
for  dinner.  The  morning's  work  had 
overtaxed  Jack's  unaccustomed  muscles, 
and  now  they  were  sriffening  rapidly 
into  what  was  like  the  cramp  that  at- 
tacks a  swimmer,  after  the  noon-rest  in- 
terval. 

This  was  the  reason  why,  as  he  swung 
his  ax  at  the  groove  he  was  hacking  in 
the  trunk  of  a  giant  pine,  Jack  mis- 
judged the  distance  of  the  swing  and 
missed  the  tree  altogether. 

The  force  of  the  blow,  meeting  the 


reeled ;  and  then,  for  a  moment,  every- 
thing was  black  before  him.  When  he 
opened  his  eyes  Thibeau  was  nowhere 
in  sight.  But  three  or  four  of  the  other 
lumbermen  were  bending  over  him. 

■"We'd  better  take  him  back  to  Clark's 
house,"  Jack  heard  one  of  them  saj-- 
ing.  'T  suppose  he  ran  afoul  of  his 
own  ax,  bein'  green  at  the  game.  But 
he's  got  to  have  a  doctor  for  this.  It 
looks  to  me  as  if  he'd  cut  one  of  his 
arteries.  Let's  get  moving  with  him, 
quick,  boys,  before  he  bleeds  to  death !" 
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'He  was  trying  to  kill  him,"  Maud  charged,  pointing  to  the  prone  figure  of  the  French-Canadian. 

just  in  time,  thank  Heaven!" 


'1  caugln  him 


On  that  live-niile  journe}'  over  the 
mountain  trails  back  to  the  Clark  house, 
the  only  reason  Jack  did  not  bleed  to 
death — for  one  of  his  arteries  had,  in- 
deed been  severed  by  Thibeau's  ax — was 
that  the  tightness  of  his  boot  kept  his 
blood  from  doing  more  than  ooze  slowly 
out  of  the  gash. 

But  he  had  lost  enough  of  the  precious 
life  fluid  to  be  unconscious  when  he 
was  brought  in,  at  the  dusk  of  evening, 
and  laid  on  the  same  bed  where  he  had 
spent  the  previous  night  in  the  home  of 
the  lumbering  camp's  owner.  Clark  him- 
self examined  the  wound. 

"Poor  fellow,"  he  said,  shaking  his 
head,  "it  looks  like  a  hopeless  case. 
There's  no  way  we  can  get  a  doctor  here 
to-night,  and  at  this  rate  he'll  have  bled 
to  death  by  morning.  There's  been  a 
snowslide  along  the  road  to  town.  The 
way  is  blocked  for  a  hundred  feet,  and 
as  high  as  a  man's  head.  If  it  wasn't  for 
that,  one  of  us  could  ride  " 

Maud,  who  had  been  listening,  stole 
from  the  room. 


She  had  determined  to  make  an  effort 
to  save  Jack.  He  would  be  a  dead  man 
unless  a  doctor  was  brought  to  him  that 
night,  her  father  had  said.  If  the  road 
was  blocked,  there  was  still  another  way 
of  reaching  town,  though  a  perilous  one. 
It  was  by  riding  across  country,  through 
the  drifts,  wliich  meant  the  risk  of  los- 
ing the  way  and  freezing  to  death,  or 
of  plunging  unknowingly  down  any  one 
of  a  number  of  the  steep  mountain 
passes. 

Yet,  five  minutes  later,  the  girl  was 
riding  fearlessly  on  her  dangerous  mis- 
sion. 

It  was  six  hours  later.  Jack  lay  alone 
in  the  bedroom  to  which  he  had  been 
brought,  in  a  stupor.  Silently  the  door 
opened.  A  tall,  bearded  man  entered, 
and  crept  cautiously  toward  the  bed. 

It  was  Thibeau. 

He  had  heard  that  Jack  had  been 
brought  to  the  Clark  house,  and  that 
he  had  not  bled  to  death  on  the  way. 
from  the  blow  he  had  dealt  him — and 
why. 


And  now  Thibeau  had  stolen  into  the 
room  for  the  fiendish  purpose  of  taking 
oft  the  boot,  and  so  causing  Jack's 
prompt  death.  The  canuck  stooped  and 
began  to  unlace  the  boot.  He  took  it  off- 
And  then  he  muttered  a  curse  of  disap- 
pointment, for  he  saw  that  the  blood 
had  coagulated  inside  the  shoe  to  form 
a  natural  covering  over  the  mouth  of 
the  wound.  « 

But  he  would  soon  fix  that.  Thibeau 
dropped  the  heavy  boot  on  the  floor  be- 
hind him,  and  then  he  took  a  knife  out 
of  his  pocket.  He  pulled  of?  his  other 
glove,  to  assist  him  in  opening  its  blade, 
and  stooped  once  more  over  Jack. 

In  through  the  door,  which  he  had  left 
open,  stepped — Maud.  She  took  in  the 
scene  at  a  single  glance.  Her  heart 
stopped  beating  with  horror.  If  only 
there  was  some  weapon  that  she  could 
use  against  the  giant  canuck !  And  then 
she  caught  sight  of  Jack's  boot,  which  he 
had  cast  behind  him  on  the  floor. 

Rushing  forward  on  her  tiptoes,  the 
girl  caught  up  the  thick  shoe,  swung 
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it  aloft  over  the  unsuspecting  Thibeau, 
and  brought  down  its  heavy  heel  on  the 
villain's  head. 

Thibeau  flung  up  his  arms  and  fell 
senseless  to  the  floor,  hoist  hy  his  own 
petard;  for  if  he  had  not  taken  off  Jack's 
boot,  in  the  hope  of  killing  him,  Maud 
would  have  had  nothing  to  attack  him 
with. 

The  next  moment  Clark  rushed  into 
the  room,  and  with  him  was  the  doctor 
that  the  girl  had  ridden  at  the  risk  of 
her  life  to  bring.  It  was  onlj-  midnight. 
And  there  were  still  six  hours  left  in 
which  the  physician  might  work  to  pull 
Jack's  flickering  spirit  back  from  the 
shadow. 

4:  *  *  ^  * 

Jack  was  convalescing,  a  week  later. 

As  he  lay  on  the  sofa,  with  his  in- 
jured foot  propped  up  on  one  of  its 
pillows,  in  the  sunny  living  room  of  the 
Clarks'  home,  he  looked  up  over  his 
shoulder  at  the  owner  of  the  lumbering 
camp,  who  had  pulled  out  his  watch  as 
he  stood  behind  him,  in  answer  to  Jack's 
impatient  inquiry. 

"It's  three  o'clock  now,"  replied  Clark. 
"She  ought  to  be  able  to  make  the  trip 
to  town  and  back  in  less  time  than  this. 
I  guess  she'll  be  here  any  minute  now." 

The  door  opened  at  tliat  moment,  and 
^laud  came  in,  her  cheeks  glowing  from 
the  ride  in  the  crisp  winter  air. 

She  waved  a  letter,  which  she  crossed 
to  Jack,  as  he  lay  on  the  sofa,  and  gave 
him. 

But  before  he  opened  it  he  insisted 
that  she  sit  down  beside  him.  He  gazed 
at  her  as  though  she  had  been  absent  a 
year,  though  in  reality  it  was  onh-  two 
hours  since  she  had  left  the  house, 

"Hadn't  you  better  w'ead  your  letter?" 
she  suggested,  blushing  under  his  steady 
gaze.  ^Ir.  Clark,  with  a  chuckle,  as  he 
looked  at  the  pair,  had  silently  gone 
from  the  room  and  left  them  alone  in 
:l    "It  may  be  important  " 

Jack  found  that  it  was,  when  he  had 
drawn  it  from  its  envelope  and  scanned 
the  few  lines  it  contained,  in  an  angu- 
lar, feminine  hand.  It  was  the  most 
important  thing  in  the  world  to  him 
just  then,  for  it  was  from  Millicent,  his 
fiancee,  to  announce  that  she  had  de- 
cided to  break  their  engagement  to  be- 
come betrothed  to  a  certain  Count  Vig- 
nona. 

Jack  turned  to  ^Maud  and  told  her  the 
whole  storj-.    Of  how  he  had  mistaken 


his  admiration  for  Millicent's  cold  beamy 
for  love,  and  become  engaged  to  her. 
But  that  even  before  he  had  come  away 
to  the  mountains  he  had  begim  to  doubt 
the  true  state  of  his  feelings  toward  her. 
The  first  day  he  had  set  eyes  on  Maud 
he  had  known  that  he  did  not  love  !Milli- 
cent;  more,  tliat  he  never  had.  Thanks 
to  this  letter,  he  was  now  free  to  speak, 
and  he  wound  up.  taking  the  girl's  hand 
in  his,  by  asking  earnestly : 

'"^laud,  will  you  be  my  wife?" 

She  hesitated,  looking  down  at  the 
floor.   Slowly  she  shook  her  head. 

"Xo,"  she  gave  him  his  answer.  "You 
are  only  asking  me,  I  am  afraid,  out  of 
gratitude  for  saving  your  life." 

"Listen,  dear,"  he  said,  leaning  toward 
her.  "I  want  you  to  look  me  in  the  ej-es. 
Xow,  answer  this :  Do  you  feel  as  I 
think  3"ou  do  toward  me,  because  /  hap- 
pen to  have  saved  your  life  back  there 


on  that  slope  ?  You  wouldn't  marrj-  any 
man  for  gratitude,  would  jou?" 

A  mischievous  dimple  began  to  play  in 
Maud's  cheek. 

Then,  with  a  soft  little  laugh,  she  bur- 
ied her  head  on  his  shoulder. 

"I  would."  she  announced  firm'U-, 
"when  gratitude — is  love  I" 


A  Y  oung  Diplomat. 

JOHXXIE.  '  said  his  mother,  "do  you 
know,  who  ate  those  tarts  I  left  in 
the  pantry?" 

"I  do,  mamma,"  replied  the  noble  boy. 
his  ej'es  filling  with  tears,  "but  it  would 
not  be  right  for  me  to  tell." 

And  tliat  is  how  it  came  that  John- 
nie's brother  received  t^vo  undeserved 
spankings,  one  for  the  cakes  he  did  not 
steal,  and  another  for  his  truthful 
denial. 


Have  you  your  new  car? 

This,  glorious  spring,  is  the  season  when  men  of  means  are  purchasing  their 
automobiles  for  the  coming  year,  and  those  who  must  work  hard  may  be  seen  touring 
in  their  cars  of  last  season.  Movie  actors  are  no  exception  when  it  comes  to  a  desire 
of  spinning  over  the  roads  in  a  car.  The  famous  W'addy  and  Art\'  (^-'adsworth  and 
Housman)  of  the  Edison  company  have  at  last  come  before  a  bashful  camera — yes, 
bashful — to  pose  so  that  the  pay-as-you-enter  public  will  not  have  longer  to  wait  for  the 
addition  to  their  photos  of  the  line  '• — and  his  car."'  See  them  pictured  above  standing 
proudly  beside  their  car. 


Irene  Fenwick  With  George  Kleine 


Al/HEX  jNliss  Irene  Fenwick,  who 
'  liolds  her  place  in  the  bright  lights 
on  Broadway,  New  York,  signed  her 
contract  to  appear  upon  the  screen  in 
the  George  Kleine  productions  for  the 
next  few  years,  she  started  something 
entirely  new  in  the  movies;  for  her 
agreement  is  that  this  new  line  of  work 
shall  not  interfere  with  her  stage  career 
at  all.  In  other  words,  she  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  Broadway  star  as  well  as 
take  her  place  with  the  constellations  of 
the  camera. 

Several  offers  have  been  made  to 
Miss  Fenwick  previous  to  the  one  by 
Mr.  Kleine,  but  none  of  these  propo- 
sitions appealed  to  her  sufficiently  to 
make  her  willing  to  give  up  her  legiti- 
mate career  entirely  for  that  of  pic- 
tures. Now  she  is  not  only  scheduled 
to  be  \ery  busy,  but  also  quite  happ}', 
for  she  loves  to  work ;  and  everybody 
knows  that  one  job  is  sufficient  to  keep 
the  average  woman  well  employed,  and 
that  to  be  able  to  keep  up  two  differ- 
ent lines  of  work  is  an  achievement  for 
only  an  exceptional  person  to  under- 
take. 

Therefore,  the  public  has  a  right  to 
anticipate  some  wonderful  treats  when 
the  Fenwick  releases  are  announced,  in 
the  near  future. 

Chicago  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  birthplace  of  Miss  Fenwick,  though 
she  was  "discovered"  by  New  York. 
Her  education  was  effected  at  the  con- 
vent in  South  Bend,  Indiana,  at  the 
same  place  as  that  of  Blanche  Sweet. 

Upon  leaving  school,  the  desire  for 
the  stage  took  possession  of  her,  and  as 
the  same  thing  had  happened  to  her 
mother  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  this  fond 
parent  knew  what  it  meant  to  her  daugh- 
ter, and  was  wise  enough  not  to  oppose 
the  cultivation  of  so  pronounced  a  talent. 

In  "Peggy  from  Paris,"  she  had  her 
first  chance  to  play  a  "bit"  part,  which 
she  handled  so  well  that  Charles  Froh- 
man  recognized  her  ability,  and  gave  her 
more  to  accomplish.  From  "The  Office 
Boy,"  and  "Just  One  of  the  Boys,"  she 
was  promoted  to  the  leading  feminine 
part  of  Syh'ia  Fiitvoye,  in  "The  Brass 
Bottle,"  and  was  pronounced  an  instan- 
taneous hit. 

Mr.  Frohman  kept  her  busy  after  that 


By  Emily  Brown  Heininger 

by  giving  her  an  important  role  in  the 
well-known  detective  story  by  A.  Conan 
Doyle,  "The  Speckled  Band." 

Her  next  success  was  in  "The  Im- 
portance of  Being  Earnest,"  by  Oscar 
Wilde,  and  in  this  she  toured  England. 
Then  back  to  America  and  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Frohman  again,  she 
was  launched  in  the  French  farce,  "The 
Zebra." 


It  was  while  starring  in  the  last-men- 


IRENE  FENWICK. 

tioned  play  that  Miss  Fenwick  invented 
that  much  talked-of  "hobble  nightie," 
that  created  such  a  sensation  on  Broad- 
way and  elsewhere. 

Other  productions  in  which  our  dual, 
screen-and-stage,  artist  has  appeared 
have  been  "The  Million,"  the  delightful 
Savage  comedy,  "Hawthorne  of  the  U. 
S.  A.,"  and  "The  Family."  This  brings 
her  up  to  the  present,  and  she  is  to  be 


seen  now  in  "The  Song  of  Songs,"  at 
the  Eltinge  Theater,  in  New  York  City. 

Having  had  the  advantage  of  such 
producers  as  Frohman,  Savage,  Brady, 
Cohan  &  Harris,  and  Al  H.  Woods,  Miss 
Fenwick  comes  before  the  camera  well 
fortified  to  do  credit  to  the  name  of 
George  Kleine. 

His  intention  is  not  to  bother  with 
any  small  plays  at  all,  but  to  filmize  all 
of  the  adaptable  stage  hits  in  which  his 
new  "find"  has  starred.  The  first  of 
these  will  be  "The  Commuter,"  which  is 
now  being  made  at  the  Kleine  studios, 
in  New  York,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Fitzmaurice. 


New  Idea  in  Cartoon  Pictures. 

ODISON  releases  regularly  a  series 
*— '  of  animated  comic  cartoons  by  the 
noted  French  cartoonist,  Raoul  Barre. 
The  cartoons  will  be  considerably  dif- 
ferent in  several  features  than  some  that 
have  already  appeared,  as  the  pictures 
will  combine  both  acting  by  the  Edi- 
son players  and  the  animated  cartoons, 
both  being  interestingly  and  funnily 
blended.  Mr.  Barre  will  personally 
stage  the  part  of  the  picture  devoted 
to  the  players,  so  that  the  infectious 
strain  of  fun  will  run  consistently 
through  the  picture,  and  work  out  his 
ideas  perfect!}'. 

A  new  and  clever  idea  that  Mr.  Barre 
has  worked  out  is  the  movement — ani- 
mation— of  the  figures  in  the  cartoons 
while  he  is  still  drawing  them.  Mr. 
Barre  has  given  a  great  deal  of  study 
t6  this  unique  form  of  entertainment, 
and  has  perfected  a  system  whereby  the 
very  large  number  of  drawings  usually 
necessar}-  to  produce  these  animated 
cartoons  have  been  reduced  to  about 
one-quarter,  also  allowing  the  more  fre- 
quent release  because  of  the  time  gained. 


Lubin  Players  New  Society. 

THE  employees  of  the  Lubin  Com- 
pany in  Philadelphia  have  organ- 
ized a  yearly  beneficial  association.  The 
majority  of  the  players  are  members, 
and  the  officers  are  Colonel  Joseph  W. 
Smiley,  president ;  Isador  Schwartz, 
treasurer;  and  Donald  Scott,  secretar}^ 


Doctor  Jim 

(MAJESTIC' 

By  Earl  S.  Fairbanks 

Read  this  story  from  the  Majestic  film,  if  you  want  your  fill  of  Western  atmosphere,  red- 
blooded  action,  vi-ith  the  suspense  of  an  absorbing  plot  thrown  in.  Sheriff  Farley  had  a  way- 
ward son  and  a  beautiful  young  daughter.  How  Doctor  Jim.  who  had  come  to  Green  Ridge 
from  the  East  to  build  up  a  practice,  tried  to  save  one  to  gain  the  other,  is  a  stor\'  that  you 
can't  afford  to  m^iss — it  -will  thrill  you. 

The  production  was  made  by  Fred  Kelsey.  Catherine  Henry  was  Molly,  the  sheriff's 
daughter.    Doctor  Jim  %vas  played  by  Fred  Bums.    And  Vester  Perry  was  the  sheriff. 


/^H,  Doctor  Hilton,   have  you  seen 
anything  of  Dave?'' 

Molly  Farley,  the  sheri£F s  daughter, 
anxiously  accosted  the  clear-eyed,  broad- 
;-:ouldered  young  man  who  came  swing- 
ing down  the  hill  road. 

He  looked  anything  but  a  doctor.  In- 
deed, in  this  stalwart  booted  and  flan- 
nel-shirted  Ugure,  with  the  grime  on  his 
good-looking  face  streaked  by  the  sweat 
of  honest  toil,  few  of  Boston's  exclu- 
sive Back  Bay  residents  would  have 
recognized  Doctor  James  Hilton,  who 
had  departed  from  their  midst  only  four 
short  months  before,  to  establish  a 'prac- 
tice in  the  West. 

"Doctor  Jim,"  as  the  miners  called 
him,  had  become  one  of  them  through 
force  of  circumstances.  He  had  found 
Green  Ridge  too  healthy  a  town  to  af- 
ford him  even  the  meager  est  living  in 
his  professional  capacity.  But — though 
:here  were  a  hundred  other  towns  to 

bich  he  might  have  gone — he  had  not 
moved  on. 

Doctor  Jim  had  made  up  his  mind 
stay  in  Green  Ridge. 

The  reason  stood  before  him  now. 

Doctor  Jim  loved  2iIolly  Farley — ^he 
-  ad  loved  her  from  the  moment  his  eyes 
nrst  rested  on  her  tender,  hazel  eyes, 
.be  dawn-pink  of  her  cheeks  and  her 
thick  braid  of  spue-gold  hair.  Some 
(lay.  he  hoped,  if  he  were  patient,  he 
— ight  be  able  to  claim  her  for  his  wife. 
And  so — to  earn  his  board  and  keep  in 
:he  community — he  had  applied  to  the 
mine  manager  for  a  job  as  an  ordinarj- 
laborer,  and  set  his  big  muscles  cheer- 
fully to  the  task  of  providing  him  with 
a  living  until  such  time  as  his  trained 
-kill  could  do  so. 

But  now  the  look  of  eager  pleasure 
■■--at  had  lighted  his  face  at  sight  of  the 
jT-rl  was  extinguished  by  her  question. 


L5  oniy  Dave's  bad  companions  thai  were  responsi'Dle  for  his  waywardness. 


■■"WTiy,  no.  ^iliss  3kIolly,"  he  replied.  '"I 
haven't  seen  your  brotlier — ^that  is,  not 
since  yesterday  rnoming.  Isn't  he  all 
right?" 

"I  don't  know."  The  worried  pucker 
between  3iIolh-'s  brows  had  deepened  at 
his  answer.  "I  had  hoped  you  might 
know  where  he  was.  He  didn't  come 
home  last  night,  and  we  haven't  seen 
anj-thing  of  him  aU  to-day.  Yesterday" 
— she  hesitated,  in  obvious  erabarrass- 
ment;  then,  averting  her  ej-es  to  the  road 
at  their  feet,  she  hurried  on — "yester- 
day was  pay  day  at  the  mine,  you  know, 
and  Dave  is  so  foolish  sometimes  with 
hi?  monev  " 


Doctor  Jim's  lips  pressed  gravely  to- 
gether, and  he  took  a  determined  step 
past  her  toward  the  town. 

He  knew,  perhaps  better  than  she  did, 
how  foolish  her  young  brother  was. 

Doctor  Jim  had  been  trying  to  re- 
form the  sheriff's  wa>"ward  son.  whose 
reputation  as  a  ne'er-do-well  he  had 
heard  from  a  dozen  different  sources, 
during  the  past  three  months  of  his  stay 
in  Green  Ridge. 

And,  in  so  doing,  he  had  lost  not  a 
little  of  the  respect  with  which  the 
townsfolk  had  at  first  regarded  him. 
They  misconstrued  the  motive  which  led 
him  to  spend  all  his  spare  time  in  Dave's 
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company.  They  judged  that  he  was  like 
Dave — a  drinker  and  a  gambler — and 
that  that  was  why  he  sought  his  society. 

Sherif¥  Farley,  the  boy's  father,  was 
openly  bitter  against  Doctor  Jim,  whom 
he  held  to  be  an  older  man  who  was 
leading  his  son  astray. 

There  was  only  one  person  who  really 
understood  that  by  keeping  Dave  con- 
stantly in  his  company,  Doctor  Jim  was 
trying  to  keep  him  out  of  the  society  of 
the  ruffianly  element  in  town,  whose  bad 
example  was  all  that  had  ever  caused 
him  to  go  wrong — and  that  one  was 
Molly.  Her  womanly  intuition  had  told 
lier  that  Doctor  Jim  was  a  good  man. 
That,  and  a  certain  something  else  that 


the  former  was  aware,  he  had  been  keep- 
ing his  word. 

But  now  it  looked  as  though  he  had 
backslid.  Some  sudden  temptation  must 
have  caused  him  to  yield  

Doctor  Jim  stopped  short.  Turning 
a  bend  in  the  road,  he  had  come  face  to 
face  with  Sheriff  Farley. 

"This  saves  me  a  trip  up  to  the  mine," 
the  old  man  blazed  out  at  him.  "I  was 
conn'ng  up  there  after  you — to  find  out 
what  you've  done  with  my  boy.  He 
ain't  been  home  since  yesterday.  Now, 
>'ou  tell  me  where  he  is,  and  then  I'll 
tell  you  something!  You  keep  away 
from  him.  Do  I  make  that  clear?  It's 
you  that's  responsible  for  his  drinking 


Doctor  Jim's  influence  over  Dave  was  beginning  to  bear  fruit  — for  the  past  two  weeks 
he  had  resisted  the  temptation  to  fall  back  into  his  evil  ways. 


had  been  born  in  her  heart  on  the  day 
they  first  met.  She  was  convinced  that 
Dave  could  not  be  in  better  hands  than 
when  he  was  with  this  strong,  whole- 
some man. 

"Oh,  you'll  find  him?"  she  exclaimed, 
eagerly  clasping  her  hands.  "Tell  him — 
tell  him,  if  he's  not  all  right,  to  come 
home  and  I'll  let  liim  in  without  father 
Icnowing." 

Doctor  Jim,  with  a  word  of  reassur- 
ance to  her,  swung  on  down  the  hill. 

What  had  Dave  been  up  to  now?  The 
hoy  had  been  making  headway  against 
his  bad  habits  during  the  past  fortnight. 
Thanks  to  Doctor  Jim's  friendly  talks, 
he  had  promised  to  cut  out  the  drink 
and  the  cards  for  good.    And.  so  far  as 


and  his  squandering  his  money  down 
there  in  Steve  Boyle's  "Lucky  Chance' 
dive,  that's  making  me,  the  sheriff  of  this 
town,  the  laughingstock  of  the  whole 
county — to  have  a  son  like  that !  It's 
you  that's  influencing  him  to  go  wrong. 
Stay  away  from  him!  You  hear  me? 
You  that's  got  nothing  better  to  do  than 
to  go  teaching  evil  to  a  boy  that  ain't 

half  your  own  age  " 

It  was  on  the  tip  of  Doctor  Jim's 
tongue  to  tell  the  man  that  it  was  his 
own  sternness,  as  much  as  anything  else, 
that  had  first  driven  his  son  into  his 
waywardness,  but  he  resisted  the  im- 
pulse. 

"\"ery  well,  Sheriff  Farley,"  he  said 
quietly;  "if  you  don't  think  I'm  a  fit 


associate  for  your  son,  I  shall  respect 
your  wishes  in  the  matter,  and  not  con- 
tinue our  friendship.  But  I  can't  prom- 
ise to  'stay  away  from  him,'  as  you  put 
it,  from  this  minute  on.  I  am  on  my 
way  down  to  the  town  now,  to  find 
him.  I  promised  your  daughter  that  I 
would  do  so,  a  moment  or  two  ago, 
when  she  told  me  that  neither  of  you 
had  seen  him  last  night  or  to-day." 

Doctor  Jim  was  about  to  pass  on. 

The  sheriff's  iron  hand  fell  on  his' 
shoulder,  and  spun  him  around. 

"That's  another  thing,"  growled  Far- 
ley, stepping  closer  to  him.  "You  keep 
away  from  Molly,  too.  I  think  you're 
getting  interested  in  that  quarter.  You 
look  the  other  way  hereafter  when  you 
pass  her  on  the  road — hear?  She's  just 
a  fool  of  a  girl,  and  I  don't  propose  to 
see  her  head  turned  by  the  stories  you,  a 
slick  Easterner,  might  go  pouring  into 
her  ears  !" 

"Sheriff  Farley !" 

Doctor  Jim  straightened,  his  fists 
clenching  in  righteous  indignation. 

"You're  insulting  your  own  daughter," 
he  charged  angrily,  "I  won't  allow"  any 
one  to  speak  in  that  disrespectful  way  of 
her,  not  even  you  " 

The  sheriff  had  drawn  a  blue-barreled 
Colt's. 

"You  heard  wdiat  I  said,"  he  repeated, 
looking  significantly  from  the  young 
man  before  him  to  the  gun  in  his  hand. 
"You  keep  away  from  Molly — or  you'll 
hear  this  speaking  to  you  next  time. 
That's  the  last  word  you'll  get  from 
me." 

Old  man  Farley  turned  on  his  heel 
and  walked  away  around  the  bend  in 
the  road  in  the  direction  from  wdiich 
Doctor  Jim  had  come. 

Doctor  Jim  hesitated  for  a  moment, 
undecided  whether  to  follow  and  try  to 
intercede  in  Molly's  behalf  when  her  fa- 
ther should  meet  her  back  there  on  the 
road.  Sheriff  I-"arley  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  owning  an  ugl}'  temper,  when  it 
was  aroused — and  it  seemed  to  be 
aroused  now. 

But,  with  a  shrug,  he  turned  and  con- 
tinued on  his  way.  I'rom  what  had  just 
passed  between  him  and  her  father,  he 
judged  that  his  interference  could  only 
make  matters  worse. 

Down  in  the  town.  Doctor  Jim  got 
from  the  rough  pals  of  Boyle,  the  com- 
munity's professional  gambler,  the  infor- 
mation of  Dave's  whereabouts  which 
thev  had  withheld  from  the  sheriff. 
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The  young  man  was  in  Boyle's  back 
Tv  om,  where  he  had  been  since  early 
afternoon  of  the  previous  day.  Doctor 
Jim  passed  through  the  saloon,  and  into 
that  smoke-filled  room,  where  he  found 
a  crowd  drawn  close  around  a  table  at 
which  Boyle,  alone,  sat  facing  Dave,  the 
sheriff's  son. 

The  latter's  eyes,  with  dark  circles  of 
sleeplessness  under  them,  were  bright 
from  drink  and  excitement  as  they 
scanned  the  cards  in  his  hand. 

Before  him  were  ranged  a  dozen  high 
stac'Ks  of  chips. 

■'I'm  ahead  of  the  game  all  this."  the 
boy  nervously  informed  Doctor  Jim, 
looking  up  at' the  latter  and  nodding  at 
the  chips  piled  in  front  of  him.  'T  just 
sat  in  to  make  it  five-handed  for  an  hour 
yesterday  afternoon — but  how  could  I 
leave  when  the  luck's  been  coming  my 
way  ever  since  ?"  •  He  looked  down  at 
his  cards,  and  then  across  the  table  at 
Bojle.  "This  is  the  last  hand,  though."' 
he  murmured  in  an  aside  to  Doctor  Jim. 
"If  I  win.  I  ll  have  cleaned  Boyle  out  of 
his  last  cent— it  means  I'll  have  a  small 
fortune !'' 

The  hardened  gambler  across  the  table 
laid  his  cards,  face  down,  in  front  of 
him.  He  reached  into  his  breast  pocket 
and  produced  a  wallet.  From  it  he  took 
a  thick  sheaf  of  3-ellow-backed  bills, 
counted  them,  and  then  laid  them  in  the 
center  of  the  table. 

Ttll  take  all  you've  got  in  front  of 
you  to  'call'  me."  he  grimly  informed 
Dave. 

For  a  moment  or  two  the  j^outh  hesi- 
tated, studying  his  cards.  Then  he 
shoved  his  stacks  of  chips  slowly,  one 
after  the  other,  into  the  middle  of  the 
table.  Upon  the  silence  that  hung  over 
the  table,  his  voice  fell,  breaking  with 
excitement : 

"What've  you  got?'' 

Boyle  spread  out  his  cards,  showing  a 
full  house  on  nines  and  queens. 

Dave  laughed  nervously. 

"The  pot  belongs  to  me  "  he  declared, 
and  rose  to  gather  it  in.  throwing  down 
his  hand,  face  up.  in  front  of  his  oppo- 
nent. "There's  a  straight  flush  !  It's  the 
first  one  I  ever  held,  as  long  as  I've  been 
playing  '' 

Boyle's  voice  broke  in  upon  his  jubi- 
lant chattering. 

"Yes.  and  j-ou  had  to  cheat  to  get  it !" 
snarled  the  gambler.    He  rose,  kicking 


back  his  chair  as  he  spoke.  "I  discarded 
that  six  of  diamonds,  and  you  picked  it 
up  " 

"That's  a  lie  I"  panted  the  youth. 

Doctor  Jim  tried  to  catch  his  arm. 
Too  late.  As  Boyle  reached  for  his  gun, 
Dave  whipped  out  his  and  fired.  The 
gambler  caught  at  his  throat,  reeled,  and 
fell.    It  had  all  happened  in  a  twinkling. 

"There's  only  one  chance  now!''  Doc- 
tor Jim  murmured  under  his  breath  to 
himself. 

Before  the  echo  of  Dave's  shot  had 
ceased  ringing  in  the  room.  Doctor  Jim's 


own  gun  spoke  twice,  and  the  place  was 
plunged  in  darkness.  He  had  shot  out 
the  lights.  A  moment  later,  while  the 
men  in  the  room  were  shouting,  and 
colliding  with  one  another  in  an  effort 
to  reach  the  door,  the  clatter  of  horses' 
hoofs  sounded  outside,  then  died.  When 
fresh  lights  were  brought,  it  was  seen 
that  Dave  and  Doctor  Jim  were  no 
longer  there. 

Boyle's  bod\'  was  gone  from  the  floor, 
too. 

The  story  of  the  shooting  was  all  over 
town  by  the  next  morning.    But  an  al- 


tered version.  It  was  Doctor  Jim,  the 
ej-e-witnesses  declared,  who  had  shot 
Boyle. 

!Molly  heard  about  it.  There  was 
strong  talk  in  the  town — for  Bojde  had 
been  popular  there — of  sending  out  a 
posse  to  bring  the  fugitive  in.  She  did 
not  believe  that  Doctor  Jim  was  guilty. 
And  she  feared,  once  he  had  got  her 
brother — who,  she  suspected,  was  the  one 
in  reality  who  had  fired  the  shot — into 
some  safe  hiding  place,  that  he  would 
come  back  to  town  of  his  own  volition 
to  undertake  Dave's  defense. 


He  must  be  warned  of  the  danger  he 
would  rim  in  turning  up  in  town.  She 
was  the  onlj-  one  who  could  carry  him 
that  warning. 

She  determined,  at  any  cost,  to  do  so- 
• — for  now  that  he  was  in  danger  she 
confessed  to  herself  the  truth:  that  she 
loved  Doctor  Jim. 

She  rode  out  into  the  mountains  to  the 
north,  the  onh-  logical  place  to  which 
Doctor  Jim  and  Dave  could  have  gone. 
But  how  was  she  to  locate  them  there? 
It  was  going  to  be  like  finding  a  needle 
in  a  haystack. 


Sheriff  Farley  \va3  knov,-n  far  and  wide  in  the  neighborhood  as  a  terror  to  criminals. 
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"Why,  what  are  you  doing  up  kere 
alone,  Miss  Molly?" 

The  girl  drew  rein  before  the  angu- 
lar figure  of  a  woman  who  stood  at  the 
roadside.  She  was  the  wife  of  a  miner 
whom  Doctor  Jim  had  pulled  through  a 
case  of  pneumonia  some  months  before, 
and  to  whom  Molly  had  brought  a  num- 
ber of  delicacies  during  his  convales- 
cence. Now  the  woman,  looking  fur- 
tively behind  her,  stepped  closer. 

"Listen,"  she  said.  "If  it's  your 
brother  you're  looking  for,  I  can't  tell 
you  where  he  is.  But  if  you'll  ride 
along  to  the  cabin,  there's  one  there 
who  may  be  able  to — Doctor  Jim.  He's 
with  my  husband,  finding  out  what  the 
feeling  over  last  night's  shooting  is  in 
the  town,  while  I'm  watching  the  road 
for  any  sign  of  a  posse.  Ride  along, 
dearie,  and  you  may  be  able  to  catch  him 
before  he  leaves." 

Molly  did  so,  and  arrived  at  the  min- 
er's cabin  just  as  Doctor  Jim  came  out 
of  its  door  to  mount  his  horse  in  front 
of  it. 

"Miss  Molly!'  he  exclaimed  at  sight 
of  her.  Then,  his  expression  turning- 
grave,  he  addressed  her  reassuringly : 
"Don't  worry  about  your  brother,  for 
I'll  get  him  out  of  this  " 

"It's  not  Dave,''  Molly  interrupted, 
blushing,  but  bravely  looking  into  his 
€yes,  "that  I'm  worrying  about.  It's  yon 
—they  think  you  shot  Steve  Boyle. 
Probably  you've  already  learned  that, 
here  at  this  cabin.  I  came — I  came  to 
warn  you  that  you  mustn't  come  back  to 
town.    They'll  lynch  you  if  you  do.'' 

She  swung  her  horse's  head  around. 

"I  can't  stay  any  longer,"'  she  said 
"breathlessly.    "Good-by !" 

When  she  rode  up  to  the  door  of  her 
father's  house  in  town,  a  half  hour  later, 
old  man  Farley  confronted  her  on  the 
threshold. 

"Where've  you  been  ?"  he  demanded. 
"Up  in  the  mountains,  I'll  bet,  to  try  to 
"help  that  man  escape.  The  man  I've 
forbidden  you  to  speak  to  again — who's 
pulled  your  own  brother  into  this  scrape 
with  him,  and  run  off  with  him,  Heaven 
only  knows  where  '' 

"Father  "  Molly  started  to  pro- 
test. 

"Get  into  the  house!"  he  growled 
menacingly,  stepping  aside  to  let  her 
pass.  "I'll  find  out  where  you've  been, 
and  if  my  guess  is  right — you'll  be  sorry, 
mark  my  words  !" 

IMolIy  had  no  sooner  passed  out  of 


sight  and  hearing,  than  a  quartet  of 
■grim-visaged  men  rode  up  to  the  door 
and  ranged  themselves  before  Farley 
there. 

"Ed  Farley,  what're  you  going  to  do 
about  the  shooting  of  Steve  Boyle  last 
night?"  demanded  their  spokesman. 

"What  d'ye  mean — do  about  it?" 
asked  the  sheriff. 

"We  mean  this,"  the  other  shot  back ; 
"you're  the  sheriff  of  this  town.  It's 
your  place  to  find  the  murderer  of  one 
of  its  citizens.  Now,  we'll  give  you  just 
forty-eight  hours  to  do  it  in.  If  you 
haven't  brought  Doctor  Jim  in  by  that 
time — we're  going  to  take  the  thing  into 
our  own  hands.    That's  all." 

The  four  wheeled  their  steeds  about 


skill,  had  not  died. 

and  cantered  of?  without  another  word. 
Sheriff  Farley  stood  looking  after 
them.  Then  his  eyes  traveled  to  the 
mountains.  Somewhere  in  them,  he 
knew,  was  Doctor  Jim  and  his  son.  But 
where?  Old  man  Farley's  gaze  swung 
around  to  the  house  behind  him.  The 
light  of  a  sudden  plan  shone  in  his  eyes. 
He  marched  into  the  house  and  called : 
"Molly!" 

The  girl  appeared. 

"Come  out  here  and  get  on  your 
horse,"  her  father  ordered.  "I'm  going 
of?  on  a  little  business  trip — and  I  want 
you  along." 

To  all  Molly's  questions  as  to  the 
reason  why  he  wanted  her  to  accompany 
him,  the  sheriff  grimly  refused  to  an- 
swer.   She  had  to  obey  him,  and  mount 


her  horse.  Then  she  rode  off  beside  him 
along  the  mountain  trail.  At  an  aban- 
doned cabin,  halfway  to  the  top  of  the 
first  range,  Farley  bade  her  dismount 
with  him.  He  led  her  into  the  window- 
less  shack,  and  then  turned,  with  jaw 
outthrust. 

"Now,"  he  announced,  "here's  where 
you'll  stay  till  I  come  back !" 

He  walked  back  out  of  the  door  and 
bolted  it  securely  from  the  outside. 
Molly  was  a  prisoner.  But  for  what 
reason — this  was  the  question  she  asked 
herself.  She  was  not  allowed  to  remain 
long  in  ignorance  of  its  answer. 

"Keep  off!"  she  heard  her  father  call- 
ing to  some  one  outside  the.  door.  "Don't 
come  any  nearer  this  cabin  !  My  daugh- 
ter's inside,  and  she's  just  come  down 
with  fever.  It's  contagious.  I'm  on  my 
way  down  the  road  now.  to  warn  every 
one  I  see  not  to  come  near  the  cabin." 

Then  IMolly  heard  her  father's  steps 
moving  off — and  all  was  silence. 

She  understood  his  scheme  in  a  flash. 
News  of  her  supposed  illness  would 
travel  through  the  mountains  like  wild- 
fire. It  would  reach  the  ears  of  Doctor 
Jim.  That  was  just  what  her  father 
wanted !  He  knew  Doctor  Jim  loved 
her.  It  was  a  hundred  chances  to  one 
that  he  would  come  to  the  cabin  to  min- 
ister to  her. 

And  the  sheriff'  would  arrest  him  ! 

Was  ever  a  girl  before  placed  in  such 
a  terrible  position?  To  be  the  lure  that 
was  to  draw  the  man  she  loved  to  his 
death  ! 

Frantically  Molly  sought  to  batter 
down  the  door  with  her  fists  so  she  could 
escape  and  spread  the  word  that  her  fa- 
ther's report  of  her  illness  was  a  false- 
hood. But  all  her  efforts  were  useless. 
She  was  secureK'  a  captive.  She  fell  to 
pacing  the  floor,  her  brain  tortured  by 
the  thought  that  each  minute  that  was 
passing  might  be  bringing  Doctor  Jim 
nearer  to  her.  and  to  his  doom. 

An  hour  passed — and  her  strength  was 
exhausted  by  her  ceaseless  walking 
round  and  round  the  narrow  confines  of 
her  cell. 

But  still  she  kept  pacing  up  and  down 
the  cabin.  She  could  not  sit  down.  She 
could  not  even  stand  still.  Her  mind 
was  beginning  to  totter  under  the  strain. 
At  last  she  grew  delirious.  She  pounded 
on  the  walls  with  her  hands,  screaming 
incoherent  words  of  warning  to  the 
lover  she  could  not  see. 

It  was  in  this  condition  Sheriff'  Far- 
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ley  found  her,  when  he  returned  to  the 
cabin. 

It  only  needed  one  glance  at  her  un- 
naturally bright  eyes  and  flushed  cheeks 
to  tell  him  that,  through  the  strain  of 
worry,  she  had  come  down  with  a  very 
real  fever — one  that  was  likel)^  to  prove 
fatal,  unless  help  was  brought  at  once. 

The  old  man  was  overwhelmed,  in  that 
instant,  by  the  enormity  of  what  he  had 
done.  All  his  hardness  fell  from  him  as 
a  shell ;  he  took  her  in  his  arms  and  tried 
to  quiet  her  frantic  struggles  to  free 
herself  from  his  embrace,  to  still  her 
insane  cries — in  vain.  The  tears  were 
streaming  hotly  down  his  furrowed 
cheeks. 

"God  forgive  me !"  he  muttered  to 
himself.  Then  he  turned  to  the  door. 
"But  I  must  hnd  a  doctor — oh.  Lord,  be 
kind  to  me,  and  let  me  find  one  quick, 
before  it"s  too  late  !' 

He  dashed  out  of  the  cabin,  onto  his 
horse,  and  away  down  the  road  back  to 
town.  There — for  Doctor  Jim  had  been 
the  onlj-  doctor  the  community  boasted 
of — he  stopped  only  long  enough  to  se- 
cure a  fresh  horse,  and  galloped  on  to 
the  next  town.  It  was  rumored  that 
there  was  a  doctor  there. 

But  when  the  sheriff  reached  that 
town,  he  learned  that  that  physician  had 
left  for  the  East  three  days  before — 
where  a  relative  had  died  and  left  him 
independently  well-off. 

Crushed,  the  old  man  turned  and  rode 
back  to  the  cabin  on  the  mountain  trail. 

As  he  opened  the  door,  he  saw  his 
daughter  asleep  on  the  rude  cot  in  one 
corner  of  the  room — with  Doctor  Jim 
seated  beside  her. 

The  news  that  Molly  was  stricken  with 
fever  in  the  cabin  had  reached  him. 
And — as  both  Farley  and  Alolly  had 
guessed  he  would  do — he  had  rushed  to 
her  side  the  instant  the  word  was  borne 
to  his  ears. 

Thanks  to  his  timely  coming,  he  had 
checked  the  advance  of  the  fever,  and 
Molly  was  already  out  of  danger,  as  the 
peaceful  sleep  into  which  she  had  fallen 
attested. 

But  now  what  was  that  gallop  of 
horses'  hoofs  on  the  road  from  town  ? 

Sheriff  Farley  quickly  shut  the  door 
of  the  cabin,  just  in  time  to  face  a  body 
of  horsemen  who  were  streaming  into 
view.  Their  leader — the  grim-faced 
man  who  had  threatened  that  he  and  his 
fellows  would  take  the  law  into  their 


own  hands,  that  morning — drew  up  be- 
fore the  sheriff. 

"We've  decided  not  to  wait  for  you," 
he  announced.  "Your  daughter's  sick, 
we've  heard,  so  you  aren't  in  a  position 
to  go  out  and  get  Doctor  Jim.  We're 
going  to  do  it  for  you.    Come  on,  boys  !'' 

The  vigilantes  rode  on. 

Sheriff  Farle\-  turned  back  and  en- 
tered the  cabin.  He  wanted  to  warn 
Doctor  Jim  to  fly  for  his  life — but  where 
could  the  latter  go  to  escape  that  posse? 
They  would  not  find  their  quarry  in  the 
direction  for  which  they  were  bound. 
They  would  turn  back,  though,  and  hunt 
him  to  earth — they  never  abandoned 
such  a  quest  until  it  was  completed,  the 
sheriff'  knew. 

But  when  he  explained  the  situation  to 
Doctor  Jim,  the  latter  reassured  both 
him  and  jNloUy,  who  had  waked,  fully 
recovered,  from  her  sleep. 

"I  don't  believe,"  said  Doctor  Jim, 
with  a  puzzling  smile,  "that  anybody  will 
be  punished  for  the  murder  of  Steve 
Boyle." 

That  was  all  the  others  could  get  out 
of  him  that  night. 

But  the  next  morning  he  led  them  to 
a  cabin,  a  mile  or  so  farther  up  in  the 
mountains.  And  there  they  found  Dave 
nursing  Boyle — whose  gunshot  wound, 
thanks  to  Doctor  Jim's  skill,  had  not 
proved  fatal,  after  all. 

"I  saw  there  was  this  chance,"  Doc- 
tor Jim  explained,  "of  getting  Dave  out 
of  his  scrape  by  taking  Boyle  away  with 
us  and  curing  him,  that  night  of  the 
shooting.  But  Boyle's  not  the  only  one 
cured,  I  guess.  How  about  that, 
Dave  ?" 

The  boy  turned  to  his  father,  and  held 
out  his  hand. 

"I'll  never  be  a  disgrace  to  you  again, 
sir."  he  promised  chokinglj-.  "What  I've 
suffered,  before  I  knew  if  Boyle  was 
going  to  pull  through  or  not,  has  taught 
me  a  lesson — to  cut  out  cards  and  drink- 
ing, and  all  the  rest,  forever.  And  I 
mean  to  do  it,  too !" 

The  sheriff  escorted  the  whole  party 
back  to  town. 

There,  when  he  had  told  what  Doc- 
tor Jim  had  done,  by  running  his  head 
into  danger  to  save  Molly's  life,  Doctor 
Jim  won  the  reward  he  deserved  by 
hearing  himself  acclaimed  with  three 
hearty  cheers  as  a  hero. 

But  it  was  a  different  reward  he  cared 
most  about. 

The  one  IMolly  flashed  him  with  her 


shining  eyes — which  told  him  that  his 
time  of  patient  waiting  to  claim  her  love 
would  end  any  time  he  cared  to  ask  her 
a  certain  question. 


Notes  for  the  Writers. 

SHORT  SHOTS. 

Lay  oft'  for  a  few  days  or  a  week,  if 
you  feel  tired.  The  rest  will  be  more 
valuable  than  the  writing  of  a  scenario. 

Because  you  have  read  a  novel  or 
short  story  that  appealed  to  you,  don't 
rewrite  it.  Go  out  on  the  street  and 
watch  the  people  go  by.  When  you  note 
an  unusual  character,  set  your  imagina- 
tion to  work,  and  turn  out  an  original 
plot. 

The  motto  of  all  photo-playwrights 
should  be,  "Our  day  is  coming." 

We  are  wont  to  yawn  when  the  deep- 
dyed  villain  sets  out  to  wreak  sense- 
less vengeance  on  the  helpless  heroine, 
with  the  strong  and  manly  hero  doing 
the  hesitation  gallop  toward  the  scene 
of  action. 

It  may  prove  valuable  if  you  study  the 
work  of  the  players  you  see  on  the 
screen.  Some  day  you  may  wish  to 
write  a  play  especially  for  them. 

Do  all  those  who  are  trying  to  write 
"comedy"  know  that  it  is  nothing  more 
than  a  dramatic  composition  of  an  amus- 
ing nature? 

To  win  favor  with  the  editors — and 
they  are  the  ones  who  count— scenario 
writers  should  see  that  they  never  sub- 
mit an  untidy  manuscript. 

Don't  think  you  have  mastered  tech- 
nique because  you  have  supplied  your- 
self with  a  vocabulary  of  technical  terms. 
Studio  writers  seldom  use  the  same 
words  a  free  lance  does  to  explain  a 
point. 

Germs  are  good  things  to  avoid — but 
not  plot  germs. 

LIVE-WIRE   MARKET  HINTS. 

Kalem  Company,  235  W'est  Twenty- 
third  Street,  New  York  City,  is  buying 
two-reel  dramas  and  single-reel  farces 
at  the  present  time.  Phil  Lang,  the  ed- 
itor, requests  that  all  scripts  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  company  rather  than  to 
him  personally.  Kalem  treats  writers 
fairly,  and  pays  good  prices  for  every- 
thing accepted.  They  are  not  an  easy 
market,  though. 

The  Eastern  Universal  Film  lilanu- 
facturing  Company  are  out  of  the  mar- 
ket for  a  while.  They  will  probably  re- 
enter later. 


Plays  and  Players 


Robert  Conness. 

ROBERT  COXXESS  comes  from  a 
family  long  known  in  the  annals  of 
the  American  stage.  His  stage  connec- 
tions have  been  with  the  Frohmans  in 
the  "Prisoner  of  Zenda,"  "Colonial 
Girl,"  and  "The  Bachelor's  Baby,"  and 


has  starred  with  ]\Iary  ^Mannering, 
Blanche  Walsh,  and  Iledwig  Richer. 

Mr.  Conness  made  his  first  appear- 
ance before  the  camera  in  the  Edison 
studio  about  five  years  ago,  and  will 
long  live  in  the  minds  of  the  motion- 
picture  public  for  the  excellent  dramatic 
technique  displayed  in  such  Edison  films 
as  "His  Daughter,"  "Children  Who  La- 
bor," "Church  and  Country,"  and  "Van 
Bibber's  Experiment."  Having  been  en- 
gaged in  a  large  theatrical  production, 
Mr.  Conness  was  compelled  to  forsake 
his  screen  delineations  for  a  brief 
period.  He  has  returned  to  the  Edison 
Company,  and  will  again  bring  gladness 
to  the  hearts  of  his  admirers  by  display- 
ing the  versatilities  and  dramatic  accom- 
plishments for  which  he  is  famed. 

[=] 

Carlton   King,  Edison. 

TH.\T  the  "silent"  drama  should  call 
an  actor  who  had  made  his  mark 
as  a  singing  comedian  on  the  stage  is 
one  of  the  paradoxical  cases  presented 
in  Carlton  King,  whose  success  in  serious 
roles  in  the  Edison  Stock  Company  bears 
further  evidence  of  adaptability  and  ver- 
satility. 


Mr.  King  began  his  stage  life  at  twelve 
years  of  age,  when  he  left  a  Chicago 
church  choir  to  join  the  Hollywood  Ju- 
venile Opera  Company,  and  took  the 
part  of  the  old  maid  in  "The  Mikado." 
His  beautiful  contralto  voice  was  emi- 
nently suited  to  that  role.  The  company 
was  unique  in  that  all  the  parts  were 
played  by  children.  ^Mr.  King — rather, 
"Master"  then — later  played  in  "Pina- 
fore" and  "The  Mascot."  At  the  boyish 
age  of  fourteen  years  he  joined  the  Cal- 
houn Opera  Company,  and  worked  up 
soon  to  the  second-comedy  part.  His 
success  soon  secured  an  engagement  with 
Francis  Wilson,  with  whom  he  played 
in  "The  Little  Corporal,"  "Cyrano  de 
Bergerac,"  "Ermine,''  and  "The  Monks 
of  A'lalabar,"  spending  five  years,  all  told, 
with  Wilson.  Then,  in  succession,  came 
a  season  with  the  well-known  Rogers 
Brothers,  the  Dearborn  Theater  Pro- 
ducing Company,  one  season  with  Rich- 
ard Carle  in  "The  Burgomaster,"  when 
he  was  starred  in  the  musical  comedy, 
"The  Golden  Girl." 

Then  followed  engagements  of  two 
years  with  the  La  Salle  Theater  Com- 
pany, and  the  same  time  with  the  Cleve- 
land Summer  Stock  Company.  !Mr.  King 
has  appeared  in  important  roles  with 
such  well-known  stars  as  Joe  Webber, 
Lulu  Glaser,  Pauline  Hall,  Jennie 
Weathersbie,  De  W'olt  Hopper,  Delia 
Fox,  and  Valeska  Surratt :  also  in  the 
original  production  of  "The  Wizard  of 
Oz."  His  last  stage  appearance  was  as 
Theobald,  in  ".\lma  Where  Do  You 
Live?"  with  Joe  ^^''ebber. 

The  motion  pictures  called  five  years 
ago,  when  Mr.  King  went  to  Selig.  He, 
for  a  time,  went  back  to  the  stage,  but 
the  lure  of  the  camera  was  too  much, 
and  he  surrendered  again,  this  time  to 
Essana\'.  Then  followed  engagements 
with  the  Vitagraph,  joining  the  Edison 
forces  about  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  King's  work  is  always  marked 
with  a  perceptive  sincerity  that  begets 
conviction.  Although  he  has  played 
some  comedy  roles  for  Edison,  most  of 
his  work  is  in  serious  character  roles, 
in  which  he  has  marked  success,  the 
very  range  of  the  character  giving  one 
a  good  idea  of  his  capabilities.  The 
most  unconscious,  and  therefore  most 
sincere,  compliment  often  paid  Mr.  King 
is  that  he  has  "a  good  face  for  any  kind 


of  character."  He  smiles  at  this,  but 
the  knowing  ones  realize  that  this  re- 
mark is  an  unconscious  tribute  to  un- 


usual ability  with  make-up  that  trans- 
forms his  face  into  the  character  he 
would  depict. 

[=] 

"The  Dead  Soul." 

r>  APT  ATX  WILBERT  ^MELVILLE 
'  has  just  completed  the  big  three- 
reel  feature,  "The  Dead  Soul,"  at  the 
studio  of  the  Western  Compan}-.  Xot 
being  able  to  secure  a  schooner  of  the 
special  type  to  be  used  in  this  picture 
in  the  harbor  at  Los  Angeles,  Alelville 
sent  a  man  to  San  Francisco  to  secure 
one.  After  searching  the  harbor  of  the 
Bay  City  for  several  days,  and  inspect- 
ing all  incoming  schooners,  one  was 
finally  located,  chartered,  and  taken  to 
Los  Angeles,  where  it  was  used  for  sev- 
eral days  in  the  making  of  the  picture. 

With  a  strong  story,  an  excellent  cast, 
and  a  number  of  novel  and  striking  fea- 
tures, this  three-reeler  should  attract 
much  interest.  Considerable  time  was 
spent  in  the  producing.  The  principal 
roles  are  played  by  George  Routh.  L.  C. 
Shumway,  Peggy  Blevins,  and  ]Melvin 
Mayo. 


Hints  for  Scenario  Writers 


By  Clarence  J.  Caine 

It  is  assumed  that  the  majority  of  those  who  follow  this  department  have  had  some  ex- 
perience in  preparing  scripts  for  the  market,  but  for  the  benefit  of  beginners  even  the  most 
simple  questioning  pertaining  to  photo-pla}'  writing  will  be  treat'^^d  at  some  time  or  another 
in  the  future.  Any  scenarioist  who  is  in  doubt  as  to  anjnhing  which  comes  under  the  head 
of  script  writing  is  welcomed  to  WTite  in  and  state  his  trouble.  Questions  will  be  promptly 
answered  through  this  department.  Address  all  correspondence  to  Scenario  Writers'  Dept., 
Picture-Play  Weekly.  Street  &  Sm.ith.  Publishers.  New  York  City. 


THE  COMEDY-DRAMA. 

O  LOWLY    but    surely    the  comedy- 

^    drama  seems  to  be  coming  into  its 
,vn  upon  the  motion-picture  screen  Of 

ite  several  multiple-reel  features  ot  this 
:ype  have  been  done  successfulh-.  and 
';"-ere  and  there  on  the  regular  programs 
they  have  also  crept  in. 

It  seems  to  us  that  there  is  no  real 
reason  why  comedy-dramas,  which  are 
also  known  as  dramatic  comedies,  or 
dramas  with  a  comedy  relief,  should  not 
be  ideally  suited  to  the  screen.  To  be 
sure,  it  requires  more  skill  and  eitort  to 
blend  the  dramatic  and  corned}-  ele- 
ments together  than  to  make  a  "straight"' 
picture  of  either  of  the  divisions,  but 
the  result  seems  to  be  worth  the  trouble. 
It  is  a  certainty  that  the  average  audi- 
ence would  welcome  more  of  this  va- 
rier\%  and  it  is  as  sure  a  bet  that  the  ex- 
hibitors would  be  glad  to  book  such  films 
in  one  and  two  reels  to  niaintain  a  bal- 
ance on  a  program  where  a  dramatic 
feature  and  a  farce  comedy  appear. 

We  must  admit  that  when  a  produc- 
tion IS  rushed,  from  the  time  the  au- 
thor conceives  the  idea  for  its  scenario 
to  the  time  the  director  finishes  cutting 
it.  it  would  show  up  worse  on  the  screen 
: :  it  were  a  comedy-drama  than  if  it 

•  ere  straight  comedy  of  an^"  class  or 
straight  drama  or  melodrama.  There- 
fore, we  presume  that  under  the  present 
condition  it  would  be  well  to  look  upon 
these  comedy-dramas  more  as  a  lux- 
urj-,  when  we  are  writing  our  scripts, 
than  as  a  means  of  ""cashing  in"  regu- 
larly. 

Until  there  is  a  larger  market  for  one 
and  two-reel  scenarios  of  this  kind  we 
would  advise  writers  not  to  create  them 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  more  salable 
farce,  straight  drama,  comedy,  and  melo- 
drama, but  we  want  to  go  on  record  as 
saj-ing  that  we  are  for  the  comedy-drama 


on  the  screen,  and  without  hesitation  we 
predict  that  the  authors  who  can  sup- 
ply working  scenarios  for  this  type  of 
screen  plaj-  will  register  not  a  few  sales 
within  a  comparatively  short  time. 

TOOLS  OF  THE  TRADE. 

Presuming  that  ynu  have  a  typewriter 
and  are  anxious  to  begin  turning  out 
scenarios,  but  before  j-ou  start  yon  wish 
to  learn  just  what  supplies  you  will  need 
in  the  new  work,  we  are  going  to  offer 
a  few  suggestions. 

First  of  all  comes  the  question  of  pa- 
per and  envelopes.  We  believe  the  best 
thing  for  an  amateur  to  do  is  to  get  a 
box  of  plain  white  paper,  of  the  re- 
quired size,  eight  and  one-half  by  eleven 
inches,  and  a  package  of  j^ellow  second- 
C0P3-  sheets — which  we  believe  will  cost 
about  hftj-  cents  per  five  hundred.  The 
white  paper  varies  in  cost,  according  to 
the  grade  used.  Lighter  paper  is 
cheaper,  but  is  not  advisable  to  get  it 
too  light  for  script  work,  as  it  will  not 
stand  the  wear  ver\-  well.  W^e  believe, 
after  many  experiments,  that  numbers 
ten  and  eleven  manilla  envelopes  are  the 
best  for  use  in  mailing  scenarios.  They 
are  also  rather  inexpensive,  being  only 
eight  or  ten  cents  per  package.  While 
some  writers  have  their  names  printed 
on  their  envelopes  and  stationery,',  we  be- 
lieve that  an  amateur,  seeking  to  re- 
duce expenses  at  every  turn,  will  be  more 
pleased  if  he  buys  a  rubber  stamp  with 
his  name  and  address  molded  on  it,  for 
something  less  than  fifty  cents,  and  be- 
comes his  own  printer. 

Every  scenarioist  should  also  have  a 
liberal  supph*  of  carbon  paper  and  keep 
a  copj-  of  every  script  written.  These 
carbon  copies  are  made  on  the  j-ellow 
sheets,  and  should  be  kept  in  an  ordi- 
nary" file,  where  they  can  be  classified 
according  to  titles.  Another  file — a 
scrapbook  serves  just  as  well — should 


be  kept  for  plot  ideas,  almost-finished 
plot  struc*^ures,  incidents,  impressions,  et 
cetera.  Then  a  list  of  the  scenario  mar- 
kets, revised  up  to  the  minute,  should 
be  close  at  hand,  as  should  a  book  in 
which  a  complete  record  of  everything 
which  has  happened  to  all  the  writer's 
scripts  since  thej"  were  finished.  In 
other  words,  where  tlie\'  were  sub- 
mitted, whether  they  sold  or  were  re- 
turned, and  all  notes  regarding  their 
sale  or  rejection  obtainable.  One  more 
tool  is  advisable — a  flat  iron.  It  is  not 
necessary'  to  rush  out  and  buy  one  right 
away.  Next  time  a  script  looks  shabby 
ask  your  mother,  wife,  or  landlady  to 
lend  yon  one,  if  3'ou  are  a  man,  or  go 
to  the  laundry  and  help  yourself  if  you 
are  a  woman.  Then  place  the  shabby 
script  on  a  regular  ironing  board  and 
give  it  a  thorough  going  over.  When 
you  finish,  it  will  be  almost  as  crisp  as 
though  it  were  newly  typed,  unless  it  is 
so  hopelessly  wrinkled  tliat  the  ironing 
has  no  effect  on  it. 

Before  we  leave  this  subject  we  want 
to  include  paste,  shears,  and  a  book 
knife  in  the  list  of  necessities. 

BEWRITING    PI^WS    FOR  PRACTICE. 

Do  you  ever  try  to  rewrite  a  picture 
play,  either  from  the  screen  or  from 
the  synopsis  the  manufacturers  send 
out?  It  is  excellent  practice,  for  if  noth- 
ing else  it  will  teach  you  how  easy  it  is 
to  bend  and  twist  plots. 

Often  we  take  the  plot  of  a  screen 
story  and  allow  it  to  run  as  it  did  in 
the  original  production,  to  a  certain 
point.  Then  we  forget  all  about  how  it 
ended,  and  say  to  ourselves :  ""Xow,  if 
this  had  not  happened,  how  would  it 
have  ended?"'  As  a  result,  our  mind 
generally  formulates  an  entire  new  plot, 
for  the  finish  we  created  gives  rise  to  a 
ne%v  beginning.  Amateurs  are  liable  to 
make  a  crude  effort  to  change  a  plot 
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and  then  pass  it  off  as  their  own;  so  we 
would  advise  that  scenarios  having  this 
source  as  their  inspiration  are  not  sent 
to  the  editors,  unless  the  writer,  after 
laying  the  newly  created  plot  aside  for 
a  couple  of  weeks,  is  firmly  convinced, 
upon  taking  it  up  again  and  comparing 
it  to  the  original  story,  that  it  is  en- 
tirely different.  Then  he  is  at  liberty  to 
submit  it  where  he  pleases,  for  it  is  his 
own. 

Our  advice  to  those  new  at  the  game, 
however,  is  to  do  this  kind  of  work 
not  for  immediate  financial  profit,  but 
as  a  drill  in  plot  building.  We  think 
that  a  few  stories,  rebuilt  every  week, 
^\■ould  prove  very  beneficial  to  young 
writers,  though,  of  course,  it  is  prefer- 
able to  work  on  original  scenarios  if 
the  lime  you  can  devote  to  writing  does 
not  allow  both. 

After  you  have  become  fairly  familiar 
with  the  process  we  think  you  would 
find  some  scripts  in  your  discard  file 
which  might  become  real  live  wires  if 
the  same  treatment  were  applied  to  them. 

ARE  YOU  .\  CIUTIC,   F.VN,  OR  STUDENT? 

Do  you  go  to  the  picture  show  to  see 
how  your  favorite  star  will  look  in 
North-woods  costume,  or  how  he  will 
make  love  to  his  new  leading  lady,  or 
do  you  go  to  see  if  the  continuity  of 
scenes  does  justice  to  the  strength  of 
the  story? 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  majority  of 
scenario  writers  are  also  fans,  and  are 
inclined  to  be  critics  of  minor  details  on 
the  screen.  We  do  not  wish  to  give  the 
impression  that  it  is  impossible  for  a 
person  who  expects  to  write  for  the 
screen  to  enjoy  picture  shows.  On  the 
contrary,  we  believe  that  the  insight  a 
person  secures  into  the  work  while 
studying  the  silent  art  makes  the  shows 
ever  so  much  more  enjoyable.  The 
point  we  are  driving  at,  however,  is  that 
if  a  writer  expects  to  learn  from  the 
screen — and  it  is  a  great  teacher — he 
must  not  watch  the  acting,  settings,  or 
photography,  or  allow  himself  to  be  car- 
ried away  by  the  leads'  personalities  dur- 
ing his  study  period.  When  he  goes  to 
a  theater  determined  to  study,  he  should 
watch  only  what  the  scenario  consisted 
of  in  one  particular  play.  Then  enjoy 
the  others  on  the  bill  as  he  pleases. 

ADVANCING. 

If  your  first  position  was  in  a  coun- 
try store,  and  you  liked  it  so  well  that 
■you  never  had  any  desire  to  leave,  you 


would  probably  be  a  country-store  clerk 
when  you  were  an  old  man.  If  you  saw 
no  future  for  yourself  in  the  store,  how- 
ever, and  studied  salesmanship,  you 
would  probably  go  on  the  road  eventu- 
ally. 

All  of  you  must  have  had  some  ad- 
vancements in  life,  and  we  believe  that 
if  you  look  back  you  will  find  that  they 
were  the  result  of  }'0ur  own  determina- 
tion to  succeed.  If  you  do  not  seem  to 
be  getting  ahead  in  the  scenario  field, 
and  feel  that  it  is  a  hopeless  game,  look 
back  over  what  you  have  done.  Wasn't 
there  something  you  did  a  year  or  two 
ago,  which  .vou  did  not  consider  very  im- 
portant at  that  time,  but  which  acted  as 
a  welcome  boomerang? 

Every  time  you  write  a  script  you  are 
climbing  one  step  closer  to  the  top,  and 
it  is  only  by  never  wavering  in  your  de- 
termination to  succeed  that  you  can  re- 
ceive your  reward  for  what  you  have 
already  done.  Circumstance  plays  a 
nn'ghty  important  role  in  all  walks  of 
life,  but  in  the  scenario  game  the  man 
who  will  finish  on  top  is  the  man  who 
takes  a  broad  view  of  life,  and  does  not 
allow  himself  to  become  discouraged  be- 
cause failure  seems  to  be  everywhere 
and  success  only  a  dim  future  possibil- 
ity. Remember  that  "as  a  man  thinketh 
so  he  is." 

WATCHING  THE  DRAMA. 

There  are  many  things  which  have 
been  added  to  the  art  of  producing  mo- 
tion pictures  within  the  last  few  years 
which  originally  belonged  to  the  speak- 
ing stage.  While  stage  technique  is  fa- 
miliar to  most  writers,  many  new  an- 
gles of  it  appear  every  season,  and  it  is 
well  for  the  more  advanced  writers  to 
keep  an  eye  on  it  in  regard  to  its  ap- 
propriateness for  motion  pictures. 

We  refer  to  dramatic  effects  only.  .\n 
example  is  "Under  Cover,"  the  play  of 
the  custom  offices  in  Xew  York  City. 
The  leading  character  goes  through  the 
entire  play  until  the  last  act  without  the 
audience  guessing  that  he  is  a  govern- 
ment inspector  rather  than  a  smuggler. 
The  clever  painting  of  the  character  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  plot,  so  as  to 
spring  a  complete  surprise,  has  been  used 
by  a  writer,  and  the  subject  done  from 
his  scenario  was  recently  released  by  one 
of  the  Western  manufacturers.  In  no 
way  was  "Under  Cover,"  the  play, 
touched,  but  the  basic  foundation  of  its 
technical  treatment  was  adapted  to  the 
screen  and  proved  very  successful. 


The  danger  in  drawing  from  the  stage, 
however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  an  ama- 
teur is  liable  to  try  it,  and,  not  being 
able  to  distinguish  between  actual  plot 
and  dramatic  effects,  will  take  a  portion 
of  a  story,  or  even  a  whole  plot,  and  try 
to  sell  it  as  a  photo  play.  This  should 
not  be  done,  though  if  an  incident  sug- 
gests an  entirely  difi[,erent  play,  you 
surely  are  entitled  to  use  it.  If  you  feet 
you  are  thoroughly-  versed  in  distin- 
guishing the  difference  between  plot  and 
technique,  study  the  plays  on  the  speak- 
ing stage  closely,  and  you  may  be  able 
to  gain  inspiration  for  a  new  and  star- 
tling dramatic  effect  which  has  not  been 
used  before  in  pictures. 

VISITING  .\  STUDIO. 

Some  place  in  the  back  of  j'our  head^ 
haven't  you  writers  who  have  never  been 
within  a  studio  the  desire  to  visit  one? 
It  seems  almost  an  invariable  rule  that 
about  three  or  four  months  after  a  man 
or  woman  begins  to  write,  the  "studio 
fever"  comes  on,  and  they  feel  that  it 
is  no  use  trying  to  turn  out  screen  plays 
until  they  have  actually  seen  them  made. 

This  is  not  the  case.  If  you  have  im- 
agination you  can  realize  that  the  play- 
ers must  go  through  the  actions  you  call 
for  in  each  scene,  that  each  interior  must 
be  filmed  in  a  set,  that  the  exteriors  are 
taken  out  of  doors,  and  that  what  the 
director  wants  from  the  writer  is  a 
working  script,  with  complete,  concise 
directions  of  just  what  happens  in  each 
scene,  providing  the  scenario  and  plot 
are  well  built  themselves,  of  course.  The 
thing  which  should  really  interest  the 
writer  is  the  plot.  It  w'ould  not  ex- 
actly be  throwing  away  three  or  four 
days  to  go  to  a  near-by  city  to  visit  a 
studio,  or,  if  you  live  in  a  city  where 
pictures  are  made,  to  visit  the  studio 
three  or  four  times  a  year,  but  we  think 
that  if  you  devoted  this  time  to  perfect- 
ing your  plotting  the  result  would  be 
far  more  beneficial.  A  studio  visit  is 
a  help,  but  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
gain  success. 

EXPENSE. 

Bear  in  mind  when  writing  that  in- 
terior sets  are  not  the  only  expensive 
things  in  producing.  Don't  call  for  too 
much  trick  camera  work,  a  large  num- 
ber of  extra  people,  overexclusive  ex- 
teriors, or  a  cast  of  too  many  princi- 
pals. These  things  are  liable  to  keep 
your  scrip  from  ever  reaching  a 
director. 


Some  People 


Do  not  know  the  interesting  *  things  about 
motion  pictures, 

Have  not  read  the  best  picture  plays  in 
story  form, 

And  are  not  acquainted  with  their  favorite 
actors  and  actresses  except  through  the 
screen. 

THEY  DO  NOT  READ 
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The    illustrated     motion-picture  magazine 
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THE  OUTLAW'S  REVENGE.     .  Earl  S.  Fairbanks 

A  story  of  thrills  turning-  around  the  \Yell-known  Mexican  rebel,  Francisco  \"illa.  Another  of 
the  Mutual  niasterpictures. 

PICTURE  PLAYS  IN  EUROPE.  .    Ernest  A.  Dencti 

The  second  article  on  motion  picture  production  across  the  sea.  Though  one  of  a  series  il  is 
complete  in  itself,  and  tells  of  the  work  in  France. 

ARTHUR  HOUSMAN,  GLOOM  DISPELLER.  

It  is  no  eas)'  matter  to  be  a  character  in  pictures,  especially  a  comedian.    .Arthur  Ilousman  is. 

MIXED  VALUES.   .  .   B.  Quade 

A  real  comedy,  not  of  the  slapstick  variety.  Love,  jewels  and  police  are  a  few  of  the  things  which 
help  to  complicate  matters,  and  the  former  was  almost  ruined  in  the  attempt  to  straighten 
them  out. 
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THE  GREASER   Kenneth  Rand 

It  was  a  question  between  a  man's  hate  for  another  man  and  Icjve  for  the  latter's  sweetheart. 
The  result  made  a  hero,  but  a  lot  happens  first. 

ADVANCE  FASHIONS  FROM  THE  FILMS.  Lillian  A.  Tredegar 

The  pictures  are  now  one  of  the  great  factors  in  the  world  of  style.  A  few  illustrations  that  will 
help  those  seeking  the  latest. 

TECHNIQUE  OF  CAMERA  ACTING.      .   Thomas  Santschi 

Some  of  the  things  an  actor  must  have  in  order  to  be  a  success.  Written  by  one  of  Selig's 
leading  men 

PLAYS  AND  PLAYERS.  .   

Short  biographies  of  the  players,  with  other  notes  of  interest  about  them. 

HOUSEKEEPING  UNDER  COVER.  Richard  D.  Taylor  . 

The  struggle  of  a  famil}-  of  moderate  means  to  keep  up  with  their  wealth}'  neighbors — for  a  rea- 
son.   Tfieir  experiences  will  afford  many  a  laugh. 

HINTS  FOR  SCENARIO  WRITERS.       .   Clarence  J.  Caine  . 

Instruction  and  advice  on  how  to  write  picture  plays  and  where  to  sell  them.  A  valuable  weeklj- 
department. 
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PICTURES  Mabel  Trunnelle 

YoTi  may  know  pictures  as  they  are,  but  do  3'ou  know  the  struggle  producers  had  to  bring  them 
up  to  the  present  standard?    Their  past,  present  and  future,  hy  a  popular  player. 

THE  GREAT  SILENCE  Morton  P.  Hobes 

A  big,  wholesouled  young  miner  of  Alaska  has  come  into  a  fortune  anel  \  isils  New  York.  He 
finds  things  against  him,  but  makes  the  best  of  them — and  that  proves  nmch. 
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The  Advancement  of  Motion  Pictures 

By  Mabel  Tninnelle 

(EDISON  STAR) 

Not  SO  very  long  ago  it  was  generally  accepted  that  motion  pictures  were  rather  a 
degrading  than  elevating  element,  a  poor  substitution  for  the  stage  play,  and  something 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  lower  classes;  a  venture  that  could  not  be  long-lived. 

Then  suddenly  the  producers  began  to  show  noticeable  improvement  in  their  work, 
and  the  public  saw  that  a  new  era  in  motion  pictures  had  begun.  Miss  Mabel  Trunnelle, 
the  celebrated  Edison  player,  has  written  an  article  especially  for  this  magazine,  wherein 
she  outlines  the  progress  in  motion  pictures,  and  points  out  the  probabilities  of  their  future. 

now  how  many  of  Broadway's  greatest 
stars  are  clamoring  to  be  shown  on  the 
screen — if  secrets  will  be  out — they 
reaHzing,  perhaps,  that  their  salary  be- 
gins with  their  work,  and  that  no  first- 
class  picture  company  has  had  to  call 
of?  a  picture  before  it  was  half  finished 
for  lack  of  funds,  nor  had  the  actors  to 
wait  for  the  salaries  in  hopes  of  making 
a  success  later  on,  as  did  a  recent  com- 
pafijr,  with  widely  known  stage  stars,  in 
Xew  York  before  it  gave  up  the  gho?t — 
the  ghost  that  never  walked ! 

The  screen  now  calls  for,  in  its  re- 
markable advancement  and  growth, 
actors  skilled  in  the  highest  art  of  tech- 
nique. It  is  no  longer  possible  for  a 
picture  company'  to  put  out  as  a  "star"' 
a  girl  who  may  be  good  to  look  upon  but 
who  has  to  lean  upon  the  subtitles  to 
"get  it  over"  to  the  audience  that  she  is 
then  going  through  a  big  scene.  And, 
to  give  credit  where  credit  is  due,  I 
might  safelj'  say  that  part  of  this  is  due 
to  the  influence  exerted  by  the  high 
grade  of  intelligence  now  represented  in 
the  motion-picture  audiences  as  com- 
pared to  those  who  once  came  to  "see 
pictures."    Letters — splendid  letters  of 


IT  was  more  than  the  commercial  side 
that   attracted   me   first   to  motion 
I    pictures.    I,  from  the  first,  firmly  be- 
I    lieved  that  it  was  only  a  question  of 
time  when  they  would  reach  their  pres- 
ent high  standards,  and  though,  by  com- 
j    parison,  they  were  crude  in  the  begin- 
ning, I,  womanlike — will  I  say? — stuck  to 
my  opinion  and  my  "job,"  though  the 
I    dramatic  stage  offered  tempting  oppor- 
tunities, and — well,  I'm  glad,  more  than 
glad  that  I  stayed  in  motion  pictures. 
For  here  we  have  the  two-dollar  at- 
:raction,  and  I  am  reallj'  jubilant  over 
the  success  of  that  big  production,  put 
on  b}'  an  American  director  and  acted 
by  American  actors.    I  am  so  pleased 
with  this  symbol  of  higher  standards 
reached  that  I  can  hardly  keep  from 
saying,  "I  told  you  so." 

It  is  only  a  short  time  since  motion 
pictures  were  shown  in  ill-ventilated, 
poorly  lighted,  and  most  uninviting  dens 
called  "nickelodeons.'"  Those  pictures 
were  poorly  acted,  poorly  photographed, 
and  poorly  rehearsed.  While  as  for 
sets,  it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing,  in 
those  days,  in  a  kitchen  scene,  to  have 
kitchen  utensils  painted  on  the  wall !  Or 


.MISS  M.ABEl,  TRLNNELLE. 


an  iron  dog  on  a  nobleman's  lawn,  for- 
sooth, or  to  see  a  butler  with  a  mus- 
tache. 

It  was  considered  then  a  questionable 
glory  to  act  in  the  "movies,"  whereas 
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criticism  and  appreciation — that  come  by 
the  hundreds  to  most  of  the  screen  fa- 
vorites, tell  of  this  great  change.  Those 
letters  are  really  wonderfully  heartening 
in  the  light  they  let  in  upon  a  player's 
work.  Why,  I  really  believe  that  they 
often  are  more  intelligent  in  critical 
appreciation  than  professional  dramatic 
critics. 

These  are  the  conditions — the  im- 
proved conditions — as  I  have  said,  that 
make  it  almost  an  indispensable  re- 
quirement that  screen  actors  should 
have  dramatic  experience  broad  and 
varied.  Players  so  experienced  have 
the  advantage  of  getting  in  personal  con- 
tact, so  to  speak,  with  all  kinds  of  au- 
diences, in  critical  moments  of  a  play, 
and  "feeling"  how  the  audience  responds 
to  the  various  interpretations.  They, 
therefore,  know,  when  they  act  on  the 
screen,  how  the  audience-to-be  will  take 
it  and  whether  they,  the  audience,  will 
"get"  what  the  actor  would  have  them 
feel  and  know.  When  a  screen  play  is 
cast  with  an  actress  who  cannot — is  not 
able  to — play  the  big  scenes,  and  the 
subtitles  have  to  tell  the  audience  what 
should  be  played,  the  audience  feels  at 
once  that  something  is  wrong — the  play 
does  not  reach  them,  except  in  a  milk- 
and-water  manner.  Even  though  they 
may  not  be  up  on  technique,  they  unfail- 
ingly know  there  is  "something  wrong 
somewhere." 

So  it  can  be  said  that  the  very  high 
standards  now  required  of  an  actor  is 
the  best  indication  of  how  the  motion 
picture  has  advanced  as  a  phase  of  art. 
The  improvement  in  photography  has 
been  almost  as  wonderful,  too,  and  has 
lent  such  genuine  encouragement  to  the 
individual  player  as  he  or  she  now  knows 
that — unlike  the  olden  days — nobody  can 
be  blamed  if  a  scene  does  not  "get  over," 
for  the  faithful  camera  is  there  with  a 
sleepless,  sharp  eye  to  mirror  back  every 
subtle-expressed  emotion.  , 

And,  too,  the  class  of  the  directors  or 
"producers" — those  little-heard-of  men — 
to  whom  two-thirds  of  the  credit  of 
the  picture,  I  might  say,  is  due,  has  also 
improved,  both  in  intelligence,  artistic 
perception,  and  specialized  experience. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  stars  of  the 
stage,  no  matter  how  great  their  magni- 
tude, will  ever  eclipse  those  of  the 
screen.  For  in  the  heart  of  every  pic- 
ture fan  there  is  a  throne  raised  for 
their  screen  favorites.     And  how  this 


afifectionate  loyalty  does  our  hearts 
good ! 

But  in  praising  the  actors  and  manu- 
facturers for  the  wonderful  advance- 
ment of  motion  pictures,  let  us  not  for- 
get that  gentle,  grim-faced,  indefatigable 
worker  who  made  this  advanced  stage  of 
motion  pictures  possible  by  his  genius — 
that  young  old  man  whom  we  all  love — 
Thomas  A.  Edison. 


Mabel  Trunnelle. 
)VylABEL  TRUNNELLE  has  won  a 
place  among  the  few  really  great 
photo  players  by  reason  of  personality 
and  inborn  dramatic  genius. 

Her  huge  black  eyes  tell  the  story  of 
the  deepest  and  lightest  of  emotions 
with  the  power  of  a  thousand  voices. 
They,  alone,  would  have  made  her  first 
appearance  upon  the  screen  notable,  even 
had  she  not  possessed  remarkable  talent, 
for  few  actresses  are  blessed  with  so 
rare  a  gift. 

!Miss  Trunnelle  joined  the  Edison 
players  over  three  years  ago,  after  a 
stage  experience  which  gave  her  an  ideal 
training.  It  is  the  ambition  of  the 
average  actress  to  appear  in  some  long- 
run  piece  in  which  she  plays  the  same 
part  for  two  or  three  seasons.  This 
Miss  Trunnelle  accomplished  in  a  short 
time,  but  she  found  that,  no  matter 
how  intricate  the  character,  the  lack 
of  opportunity  for  various  characteri- 
zations did  not  give  her  ample  range 
for  her  powers.  Accordingly,  when  of- 
fered an  opportunity  to  join  one  of  the 
large  Philadelphia  stock  companies,  she 
readily  accepted.  Here  she  found  the 
training  for  which  she  had  been  seek- 
ing. Thus  it  was  that  when  she  came 
to  the  Edison  company  she  brought 
with  her  a  wealth  of  experience  and 
technical  knowledge — for  she  had  played 
over  three  hundred  different  parts. 

What  jMiss  Trunnelle  has  accom- 
plished since  becoming  an  Edison  player 
is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
among  all  photo-play  followers.  Her 
wonderfully  expressive  features,  her 
truly  eloquent  eyes,  and  sincere  artistic 
temperament  have  made  her  one  of  the 
greatest  favorites  on  the  screen.  With 
that  art  which  is  the  greatest  of  all  arts, 
she  can  forget  herself  entirely  in  the 
portrayal  of  any  role,  and  for  that  rea- 
son she  imparts  to  her  work  a  feeling 
of  sincerity  that  is  refreshing. 


Sally  Crute  a  Self  Critic. 

A  LTHOUGH  she  is  one  of  the  hard- 
est  workers  all  day  long  in  the 
Edison  studio,  Sally  Crute,  the  leading 
woman,  spends  much  of  her  time  going 
about  to  motion-picture  theaters,  but  she 
goes  with  a  purpose.  "I  find  that  the 
pictures  themselves  are  much  more  hon- 
est in  their  dramatic  criticisms  than  the 
press,"  says  Miss  Crute.  "I  make  it  a 
practice  to  see  every  role  I  appear  in. 
I  try  to  look  upon  the  picture  as  apart 
from  myself,  and  see  if  I  gain  the  in- 
terpretation I  intended.  If  that  is  lack- 
ing, I  study  to  find  the  flaw.  This  prac- 
tice affords  an  opportunity,  too,  to  find 
your  impression  upon  the  public  which 
is  most  helpful;  also  to  learn  the  public's 
likes  and  dislikes.  We  of  the  photo 
plays  feel  that  we  belong  to  the  people. 

"I  shall  never  forget  my  first  im- 
pression when  I  saw  myself  for  the  first 
time  in  motion  pictures.  I  could  not  be- 
lieve that  I  had  made  so  •  many  un- 
necessary movements.  There  I  was, 
brushing  back  my  hair,  smoothing  my 
dress  like  a  schoolgirl  before  'the  com- 
mittee,' and  bobbing  my  head  when  it 
meant  nothing.  One  does  not  pay  atten- 
tion to  this  when  engaged  in  a  live  con- 
versation where  the  voice  counts  so 
much,  but  when  pictured  in  cold  black 
and  white  on  the  screen,  these  move- 
ments stick  out  badly.  I  was  quite 
amazed  at  my  mannerisms,  and  I  began 
to  stop  them  at  once.  It  was  a  shock 
to  one's  pride,  but  it  was  a  lasting  and 
helping  one." 

This  is  how  Miss  Crute  came  to  be 
one  of  the  most  finished — natural — and 
spontaneous  actresses  on  the  stage  or 
screen.  Hers  is  the  lively  and  charming 
spontaneity  that  comes  only  when  the 
technique  of  the  stage  becomes  so  much 
a  part  of  one's  nature  that  it  blends  into 
art. 


New  Thanhouser  Brand. 
'T^HE  Thanhouser  Film  Corporation, 
*  on  Fridays  April  i6th,  inaugurated 
a  new  brand  of  single-reel  comedies. 
They  are  released  under  the  designation 
"Falstaff." 

A  single-reel  comedy  bearing  the  Fal- 
staff brand  will  be  released  every  Fri- 
day in  the  Mutual  program,  and  will  re- 
place the  Princess  dramas,  formerly  a 
Mutual  Friday  release.  The  Princess 
brand  will  be  discontinued  until  further 
notice. 


The  Great  Silence 


By  Morton  P.  Hobes 

For  twenty-nine  years — all  his  life — ^John  Landon  had  lived  in  Alaska,  the  "Great  Silence." 
A  fearless,  untamed  product  of  the  mining  camps,  with  the  heart  of  a  boy,  and  the  income  of 
a  multimillionaire  from  the  Nugget  Gold  Mine  which  he  owned — this  was  John.     He  felt 

the  call  of  the  outside  world.    He  went  t,o  New  York  

But  read  what  happened  then,  in  this  story  of  the  Essanay  three-part  film,  featuring 
Francis  X.  Bushman  as  John  Landon.    This  was  the  rest  of  the  cast: 

Nicholas  Channing  Frank  Dayton 

Arthur,  his  son  Bryant  Washburn 

Loyal  Beverly  Bayne 


rLL  do  it!" 

*  John  Landon  crumpled  the  news- 
paper clipping  in  his  hand.  He  rose,  his 
eyes  sparkling  like  a  bo^-'s  at  a  circus 
l)rospect. 

That  was  all  he  was,  in  reality — a 
great,  big,  overgrown  boy  of  twenty- 
nine.  Standing  six  feet  three  in  his 
stocking  feet,  with  a  breadth  of  shoul- 
der and  girth  of  chest  in  proportion; 
a  sculptor  seeking  the  model  for  a  figure 
of  a  young  Greek  god  would  have  hailed 
him  with  joy. 

But  a  school-teacher — even  of  the  pri- 
marj-  grades — would  have  been  affected 
quite  differently  by  this  handsome  young 
giant  after  putting  him  through  an  ex- 
amination. For  John  knew  as  little  of 
spelling,  grammar,  and  such  things  as  a 
child  of  four.  He  was  just  a  fearless, 
untamed  product  of  the  Alaskan  mining 
camps,  where  he  had  spent  all  his  life. 
-■\t  the  age  of  eight,  his  mother  and 
father  both  dying,  he  had  been  left  to 
get  along  the  best  way  he  could  up  there 
in  the  "Great  Silence."  It  had  meant 
a  stark  struggle  for  existence  ever  since, 
or  until  he  had  at  last  won  success, 
two  years  before. 

As  president  of  the  Xugget  Gold 
r^Iine,  which  brought  him  in  an  income 
of  something  more  than  a  thousand 
dollars  a  day,  John,  at  a  year  under 
thirty,  had  become  one  of  the  richest 
men  in  the  Far  North. 

Now  he  was  feeling  the  call  of  the 
outside  world. 

In  this  newspaper,  which  bore  a  date 
six  weeks  old  and  had  just  come  up 
from  civilization  with  the  mail  by  the 
last  boat,  he  had  been  reading  of  a  life 
he  had  never  known — one  in  which  the- 
aters, gay  restaurants,  fine  music,  and 
beautiful  women  all  played  a  part. 


"I'll  do  it,"  John  repeated  his  resolve.     He  had  spent  his  life  up  to  then  in  the  North 
woods;  was  he  not  entitled  to  some  pleasure? 
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Why  not — so  ran  his  thoughts — go  and 
see  what  that  life  was  like?  He  could: 
amply  af¥ord  to.  Often  he  had  told 
himself  that  he  would  take  a  well- 
earned  vacation,  when  he  had  "made 
his  pile."  And  now  the  time  when  he 
could  afford  to  relax,  to  enjoy  himself, 
had  certainly  come. 

"I'll  do  it!"  John  repeated  his  resolve, 
tossing  :the  wadded-up  ball  of  the  news- 
paper into  the  fireplace  before  him,  and 
turning  to  drag  out  his  bag  from  under 
the  "bunk"  and  beginning  packing  it 
at  once.    "I  sure  do  feel  that  I'm  en- 


titled to  have  my  fling— and  I'm  a-goin' 
to  take  it !" 

It  was  three  days  after  his  arrival  in 
New  York,  a  month  later,  that  John, 
standing  at  the  bar  in  the  cafe  of  the 
fashionable  hotel  where  he  was  stop- 
ping, heard  himself  addressed  by  a 
neighboring  customer  at  the  mahogany 
rail. 

"Won't  you  join  me?"  asked  the 
stranger. 

John  turned,  to  see  an  elderly  gentle- 
man, with  a  smartly  clipped  white  mus- 
tache, and  wearing  a  suit  of  evening 


clothes  whose  perfect  fit  immediately 
aroused  John's  envy,  nodding  with  a: 
smile  toward  an  unopened  bottle  of 
champagne  that  had  just  been  set  out 
on  the  bar  in  front  of  him. 

If  he  was  a  stranger  to  John,  the 
latter  was  not  one  to  Mr.  Nicholas 
Channing — -as  the  dapper,  white-haired 
gentleman  was  known  to  a  coterie  of 
his  kind  in  Wall  Street., 

He  was  one  of  the  thousands  in  that 
licensed  gambling  place  who  had  won, 
and  lost,  a  dozen  fortunes  in  almost  as 
many  years.    Just  now  luck  was  against 


him ;  indeed,  he  had  been  walking  on 
the  brink  of  confessed  ruin  for  the 
past  year  and  a  half.  A  turn  was 
needed,  and  needed  quickly,  to  set  him 
on  his  feet  financially.  And  he  was 
getting  too  old  to  "judge"  the  market 
with  his  former  shrewdness. 

He  had  noticed  John  about  the  hotel, 
and  made  inquiries  at  the  desk  concern- 
ing him.  These  had  elicited  the  in- 
formation that  the  strapping,  broad- 
shouldered  young  man,  with  the  wind- 
browned  face  and  the  free-swinging 
gait  of  a  native  of  the  out  of  doors, 


had  but  just  arrived  from  Alaska,  and 
that  the  name  he  had  signed  on  the 
register  was  John  Landon. 

Channing  had  recognized  the  name 
immediately  as  that  of  the  young  Yu- 
konite  about  whom  there  had  been  so 
much  talk  in  the  papers  as  the  discov- 
erer, a  year  or  so  before,  of  the  Nugget 
Gold  Mine,  whose  shares  were  eagerly 
sought  by  investors  in  the  Street,  but 
not  to  be  had  for  love  nor  money. 

The  hard-up  Channing  had  watched 
John  ever  since,  as  a  spider  does  a  fly 
that  he  hopes  to  enmesh  in  its  web, 
for  some  opportunity  of  picking  up  his 
acquaintance.  Now  he  had  made  the 
initial  move  in  the  game  that  had  formed 
in  his  mind,  by  addressing  him  at  the 
bar.  J 

John  accepted  the  invitation,  without 
suspecting  the  ulterior  motive  that  lay 
behind  it — such  convivial  generosity  was 
by  no  means  uncommon  among  strangers 
back  in  the  region  from  which  he  had 
come ;  though,  to  tell  the  truth,  John 
had  thus  far  failed  to  encounter  any 
such  free  and  easy  goodf ellowship  in 
that  metropolis. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  holiday  had 
not  been  turning  out  as  he  had  planned. 
Going  to  restaurants  and  theaters  alone 
was  not  much  fun.  He  didn't  know  a 
soul  in  all  that  vast  city,  and  nobody 
in  it  had  seemed  to  care  whether  he  ever 
found  any  one  to  talk  to  or  not. 

After  sharing  Channing's  bottle  of 
wine,  John  bought  one  in  turn.  .And 
after  that,  he  and  his  new-found  friend 
left  the  cafe  arm  in  arm,  bent  on  spend- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  evening  in 
each  other's  company. 

Channing  turned  out  to  be  an  ideal 
pilot  for  a  stranger  seeking  to  kill  time 
pleasurably  in  the  big  town.  He  knew 
which  was  the  best  musical  show  to  see, 
and  which  restaurant  had  the  most  en- 
tertaining after-theater  cabaret,  to  be 
taken  in  later.  John  passed  one  of  the 
most  enjoyable  evenings  in  the  genial 
old  gentleman's  company  that  he  had 
ever  spent  in  his  life.  And  when  Chan- 
ning, at  their  parting,  suggested  that  he 
dine  with  him  in  his  own  home  on  the 
following  evening,  to  meet  his  two 
grown-up  children — who  might  prove 
congenial  acquaintances,  he  said,  as  they 
were  near  the  young  Alaskan's  own  age 
— John  promptly  accepted  the  invitation. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  brownstone  pri- 
vate residence  on  a  side  street  in  the 
mid  fifties,  and  fashionably  situated  a 


The  man  Irom  the  North  was  not  an  experienced  "dude."    He  considered 

dressing  an  art. 
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few  doors  from  the  avenue  that  is  fa- 
mous the  world  over  as  the  thorough- 
fare on  which  stand  the  homes  of  Amer- 
ica's wealthiest  people,  John  found  noth- 
ing in  the  location  of  the  house,  or  in 
the  way  its  interior  was  furnished,  to 
make  him  change  the  opinion  he  had 
formed  of  Channing's  position  in  the 
community — which  was  that  of  a  man 
of  independent  means  like  his  own. 

John  could  not  know  that  the  house 
was  not  owned  by  Channing.  he  having 
sold  it  at  the  time  of  meeting  with  his 
last  reverses  on  the  stock  market,  from 
which  date  he  had  become  only  a  tenant 
of  the  purchaser.  Xor,  even  had  John 
known  that,  could  he  have  suspected 
that  Channing  was  already  seven  months 
in  arrears  with  his  rent.  Nor  that  the 
dinner  which  was  to  follow  had  all  been 
charged  to  the  already  long-overdue  bills 
of  the  butcher  and  grocer — for  which, 
incidentally,  they  had  begun  to  threaten 
Channing  with  a  legal  suit. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  bland  man- 
ner of  Channing  as  he  greeted  his  guest 
that  showed  he  was  occupying  the  pre- 
carious position  of  a  man  keeping  up 
appearances  in  the  face  of  impending 
bankruptcy — ^that  is.  so  far  as  the  guile- 
less John  was  concerned. 

The  elderly  gentleman  introduced  a 
tall,  slender  young  man  as  his  son 
Arthur. 

John  shook  hands  with  the  latter  cor- 
dially. He  would  have  liked  the  young 
man  better  if  he  had  been  a  little  clearer 
of  eye,  a  bit  less  sallow  of  skin — from 
loss  of  sleep,  wasted  in  the  pursuit  of 
proficiency  at  the  latest  dance  steps — 
and  perhaps  without  the  insignificant 
mustache  that  decorated  his  upper  lip. 

But  still,  John  told  himself,  with  the 
whole-souled  charitableness  in  judging 
his  fellow  man  that  was  characteristic 
of  his  simple  nature,  he  couldn't  ex- 
pect to  find  the  young  men  in  this  effete 
East  of  the  same  rugged  stock  as  those 
up  in  the  North — what  there  would  be 
taken  for  a  dissipated  appearance,  as  in 
the  case  of  Arthur  Channing,  might 
readily  be  recognized  here  as  the  typical 
look  of  the  city-bred  chap. 

And  then — clean  out  of  John  Landon's 
mind  was  swept  all  thoughts  of  his  el- 
derly friend's  son,  and  even  of  Chan- 
ning himself. 

For  a  girl  had  entered  the  room.  She 
was  clad  all  in  white,  from  the  tiny 
slippers  on  her  feet  to  the  girlish  semi- 
low  neck  top  of  her  gown.    A  single 


deep-red  rose  at  her  waist  was  tlie  only 
ornament  she  wore. 

"My  daughter,"  John  heard  Channing 
saying. 

But  the  words  came  to  him  faintly; 
his  mind  was  miles  away  from  his  host 
as  he  looked  into  the  level,  honest  eyes 
of  the  dark-haired  girl  who  stood  but 
a  foot  away  in  front  of  him.  Strangely, 
at  the  first  sight  of  her,  John  had  seen 
her  as  she  might  stand,  framed  in  the 
doorway  of  his  cabin  on  the  bank  of 
the  Yukon,  welcoming  him  home  in  the 
evening's  sunset  glow.  It  held  him 
spellbound — that  vision.  At  that  instant, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  a  mighty 
wish  welled  up  in  his  heart  to  know 
the  love  of  a  wife. 


Was  this  girl  the  one  for  whom,  sub- 
consciously, he  had  been  waiting  all 
these  years — waiting  and  longing  for  her, 
without  definitely  knowing  what  it  was 
he  lacked  to  make  his  happiness  com- 
plete ? 

The  rest  of  that  evening  John  passed 
as  in  a  dream.  He  heard  only  one  thing 
distinctly,  or  which  stuck  in  his  memory 
afterward,  out  of  all  the  Channings' 
conversation.  Her  name  was  Loyal. 
Loyal — how  well  it  fitted  her !  The 
straightforward  gaze  of  her  eyes;  the 
firm  clasp  of  her  hand,  when  she  had 
taken  his  at  their  meeting,  and  once 
again  when  he  was  leaving.  Loyal — 
Loyal !    Over  and  over  he  repeated  it 


to  himself  on  the  way  back  to  the  hotel. 
"That's  what  she'd  be!"  he  told  himself. 
'■  'Loyal  unto  death' — to  the  man  who 
won  her."  John  had  been  asked  to  re- 
peat his  visit  as  soon  as  he  liked.  And, 
for  fear  he  might  oversleep  and  miss 
the  time  he  had  already  appointed  in  his 
own  mind  for  returning  to  gain  another 
sight  of  her,  he  left  a  "call"  with  the 
clerk  at  the  desk,  before  he  went  to  bed, 
for  seven  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

Channing,  the  elder,  had  smiled  at  his 
son  meaningly  behind  John's  back  more 
than  once  during  the  progress  of  the 
first  evening  that  the  young  Alaskan  had 
spent  in  the  debt-assailed  home. 

And  Arthur — who  had  been  made  ac- 
quainted  with    his    father's    plan — had 


smiled  back.  Both  had  seen  that  John, 
if  he  hadn't  actually  fallen  in  love  at 
first  sight  with  the  girl,  had  at  least 
been  attracted  by  her  beauty  and  many 
graces.  It  all  bade  fair  to  work  out 
to  a  triumphant  conclusion — the  scheme 
which  the  elder  Channing  had  evolved 
as  a  way  out  of  the  family's  diffi- 
culties. 

If  John  Landon,  the  Alaskan  multi- 
millionaire, married  Loyal,  those  same 
difficulties  would  all  melt  into  thin  air. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  way  of 
carrying  out  the  scheme — though  he  did 
not  dream  that  it  existed  in  the  mind  of 
the  girl's  father  and  brother — so  far 
as   John   himself   was   concerned.  By 
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the  end  of  a  week  he  had  hopelessly 
lost  his  heart  to  her. 

Reaching  the  house  at  that  unconven- 
tional hour  of  seven,  on  the  morning 
after  his  first  call,  John  had  met  Loyal 
just  as  she  was  starting  out  for  a  canter 
through  the  bridle  paths  of  Central  Park. 
He  had  won  permission  to  accompany 
her  to  the  livery  stable,  and  from  there, 
having  secured  a  mount  for  himself, 
to  join  her  in  her  morning's  ride.  Be- 
fore they  parted  she  had  asked  him  to 
tea  that  afternoon.  The  same  evening 
he  had  taken  her  father,  her  brother, 
and  herself  to  the  theater.  From  that 
time  on  John  had  contrived  to  see  her 
every  day.    His  adoration  of  her  was 


plainly  manifest — he  was  only  waiting 
before  he  spoke  to  screw  up  sufficient 
courage  to  make  the  first  proposal  of 
liis  career. 

As  for  Loyal's  feelings  toward  him, 
they  remained  unsolvable  even  to  her- 
self, often  as  she  turned  the  question 
over  in  her  mind.  That  she  was  inter- 
ested there  was  no  doubt.  Here  was 
a  man  who  was  different  from  any  she 
had  ever  known  before.  There  was  a 
certain  sort  of  magnetism  which  his 
bigness,  his  giant's  strength,  exerted 
over  her  when  she  was  with  him  that 
she  found  it  hard  to  resist.  But  if  that 
feeling  was  love,  however,  it  was  not 
how  she  had  imagined  it  would  come 
to  her  from  all  she  had  read — her  own 


experience  having  left  her  wholly  in- 
nocent of  any  firsthand  knowledge  of 
the  subject. 

John  called  at  the  Channing  residence 
one  evening,  a  day  or  two  later.  His 
jaw  was  set.  and  his  brows  drawn  to- 
gether, in  an  expression  of  grim  de- 
termination. Channing's  heart  gave  a 
secret  bound  of  elation  as  he  read  these 
signs  to  mean  that  the  stalwart  young 
Alaskan  had  at  last  made  up  his  mind 
to  put  his  fate  to  the  test.  And  he  gave 
his  consent,  with  an  eagerness  that  he 
had  hard  w-ork  to  conceal  from  voice 
and  manner,  to  John's  request  that  he 
be  allowed  to  take  Channing's  daughter 
to  the  opera  that  evening — alone. 


Channing,  pacing  the  floor  of  his  li- 
brary, had  his  watch  out  of  his  pocket 
a  hundred  times  during  the  ensuing 
three  hours.  Arthur  came  home  mean- 
while, and  his  father  told  him  the  good 
news — that  he  was  sure  John  meant  to 
ask  the  girl  to  marry  him  that  night. 
The  two  waited,  with  the  same  impa- 
tience, for  the  return  of  the  pair. 

But  Loyal  came  in  alone. 

"I  think  I  ought  to  tell  you,"  she  said 
later  to  her  father,  "that  Mr.  Landon 
asked  me  to  be  his  wife  to-night.  I 
have  only  known  him  for  a  little  more 
than  a  week — so  of  course  I  refused 
him." 

Channing  and  his  son  both  started  up 
from  their  chairs,  with  the  stunned  dis- 


appointment they  felt  at  the  falling 
through  of  all  their  hopes  registered 
plainly  on  their  faces. 

"You — did  what?"  blurted  Arthur. 

But  his  father,  the  more  seasoned 
gambler  of  the  two,  had  recovered  some- 
what from  the  first  shock  of  the  blow 
The  situation  might  not  be  hopelessly 
lost  yet.  He  determined  to  take  a  hand 
in  it — to  exert  his  authority  as  a  parent. 

"Loyal,"  he  said  sharply,  "it  is  ray 
wish  that  you  marry  this  man." 

"But,  father,  I  don't  love  him  " 

began  the  girl. 

"That" — Channing  waved  the  objec- 
tion aside  as  a  trifle — "will  come  later. 
I  have  made  inquiries  about  him,  and 
learned  that  there  isn't  the  vestige  of  a 
blot  on  his  record.  Besides — as  you 
must  know — he  is  enormously  rich.  You 
know  what  the  financial  situation  is  with 
us.  I  am  growing  old;  I  don't  believe 
I  shall  ever  be  able  to  get  back  on  my 
feet  by  my  own  efforts.  Don't  think, 
iiowever."  he  lied  hastily,  "that  it  is  for 
myself  I  care.  It  is  your  future  I  want 
to  safeguard.  I  want  you  always  to  go 
on  living  in  the  luxury  to  which  you 
have  been  accustomed  " 

"Why  don't  you  marry  him,  Loyal  ?" 
broke  in  .Arthur  impatiently.  "What  do 
you  care  about  love,  so  long  as  he's 
got  the  money?  As  dad  says,  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  you.  But  /  think 
you  ought  to  consider  the  rest  of  us, 
too ;  think  what  it  would  mean  to  dad 
and  to  me  " 

The  girl  looked  slowly  from  her 
brother  to  her  father. 

"Ver3r  well,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice, 
"I  will  make  the  sacrifice.  I  will  write 
to  Mr.  Landon  to-night,  and  tell  him 
that  I  have  reconsidered  my  answer." 

She  kept  her  word.  That  note  brought 
John  to  the  house  early  the  following 
forenoon,  his  face  aglow.  He  brought 
the  ring  with  him,  and  Loyal  listlessly 
let  him  slip  it  on  her  finger.  He  asked 
for  an  early  marriage,  and  as  apatheti- 
cally she  agreed.  In  her  heart  she  told 
herself  it  made  no  difference  when  the 
wedding  took  place;  it  might  as  well 
be  over  with  soon  as  last. 

Three  days  later  John  brought  her  to 
the  private  house  he  had  leased  for  them 
— at  an  enormous  rental — on  The  Ave- 
nue. 

And  there  he  gave  her,  as  a  wedding 
present,  a  thousand  shares  in  his  mine, 
the  Nugget.  Being  ignorant  of  how  to 
set  about  making  the  transfer  of  the 


"And  now,"  Arthur  finished  manfully,  "can  you  give  me  a  man's  job  to  make  good  at?" 
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stock,  John  had  hired  the  advice  and 
1  services  of  a  firm  of  Wall  Street  brokers 
in  attending  to  the  matter. 
The  certificate,  stating  that  she  was 
i  the  owner  of  "one  thousand  shares  in 
I  the   Nugget   Gold   Mine,   of  Alaska," 
1  meant  nothing  more  to  Loyal  than  a 
I  piece  of  paper.     She  might  have  had 
more  respect  for  it  could  she  have  seen, 
in  actual  cash,  the  one  million  dollars 
!  which  the  thing  represented.     But  she 
i  did  not  know,  or  feel  like  taking  the 
trouble  to  find  out,  that  a  thousand  dol- 
lars apiece  was  the  price  offered  in  the 
Street  for  shares  in  the  Nugget  Mine 
— with  not  one  for  sale. 

Thus,  when  her  father  asked  her  to 
transfer  the  stock  to  him,  explaining 
that  he  wanted  to  negotiate  some  ready 
cash,  of  which  he  was  in  need,  with  it, 
she  indifferently  surrendered  the  certifi- 
cate to  him. 

It  was  six  weeks  later  that  John  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  firm  of  brokers, 
asking  him  to  call  at  their  office. 

"Mr.  Landon,"  said  the  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  when  he  arrived,  "we 
thought  you  ought  to  know  that  Nugget 
stock  is  being  'wildcatted'  on  the  curb. 
Were  you  aware  of  that  before?  Or 
has  it  been  going  on,  as  we  supposed, 
without  your  knowledge?" 

John's  expression  had  instantly  turned 
anxious. 

"Who's  selling  it?"  he  asked  quickly. 

If  the  report  which  he  had  just  heard 
was  true,  the  damage  it  would  do  him 
could  not  be  estimated.  Since  John 
was  known  to  be  practically  the  sole 
owner  of  all  the  stock  in  the  mine, 
the  fact  that  it  was  being  peddled  would 
look  to  the  public  as  though  he  was 
"unloading"  the  stock  in  his  own  prop- 
erty because  he  knew  it  to  be  worth- 
less— it  might  ruin  him. 

"We  have  made  inquiries,"  slowly  re- 
plied the  broker,  "and  found  out  who 
the  seller  is.  Mr.  Nicholas  Channing, 
your  father-in-law." 

Like  a  flash,  John  saw  that  the  man 
mfist  have  got  the  stock  away  from 
Loyal.  It  was  all  clear  to  him — that  this 
was  what  Channing  had  been  after  from 
the  start.  The  man's  pretended  friend- 
ship for  him  had  been  all  part  of  a 
scheme  to  get  hold  of  a  big  block  of 
his  stock,  which  he  could  turn  into  cash. 
John's  brow  turned  black  as  a  thunder- 
cloud. 

Leaving  an  order  with  the  broker  to 
buy  back  every  share  of  the  stock  which 


had  been  sold — no  matter  at  what  pre- 
mium— John  went  straight  to  Channing's 
office. 

The  latter's  face  went  red  with  shame, 
and  then  dead  white  as  he  started  up 
shakily  from  his  chair  when  John,  seem- 
ing to  tower  a  whole  half  foot  taller 
than  his  already  massive  height  from 
the  righteous  anger  that  swelled  within 
him,  burst  into  the  room. 

"I'm  onto  your  game !"  John  blazed 
out  at  him.  "That's  what  you  were 
playin'  with  me,  from  the  very  first  night 
I  met  you — a  game.  I  could  take  my 
medicine  without  squealin' — I've  been 
roped  in  by  card  sharps,  once  or  twice, 
and  I  never  put  up  a  holler — if  it  wasn't 
for  one  thing.  You  brought  your  daugh- 
ter into  it!  You  and  that  whelp  of  a 
son  of  yours — you  sank  that  low  for 
money !    I've  half  a  mind  to  " 

But  John  stopped  in  the  quick  step 
he  had  taken  toward  the  cringing  Chan- 
ning. 

With  a  gasp,  the  pallor  of  his  cheeks 
turning  a  sickly  green,  the  latter  sud- 
denly collapsed  into  the  chair  from 
which  he  had  risen.  John  bent  over 
him ;  but  one  look  was  enough.  The 
man  was  dead — detection  in  his  guilt 
had  brought  on  an  attack  of  heart  fail- 
ure. 

For  the  next  five  or  six  hours  John 
walked  the  streets  until  his  anger  had 
cooled.  Then  he  could  trust  himself  to 
go  home  to  Loyal. 

John  felt  only  pity  for  her.  He  be- 
lieved that  she  was  entirely  innocent 
of  complicity  in  the  scheme  of  her 
father  and  brother  to  get  hold  of  some 
of  his  money.  And  so,  when  he  found 
her  weeping  as  though  her  heart  would 
break,  he  thought  it  was  because  she 
had  found  out  the  game  of  which  he 
had  been  the  victim,  and  thought  he 
would  believe  her  equally  guilty  with 
the  others. 

But  it  was  for  her  father's  death  that 
Loyal  was  crying;  and  she  sprang  up, 
with  flashing  eyes,  to  break  in  upon 
John's  reassurances  that  he  knew  she 
had  no  part  in  the  latter's  unprincipled 
scheme,  with  righteous  indignation : 

"How  dare  you  accuse  my  father  of 
such  a  thing?  As  having  deliberately 
made  your  acquaintance  so  that  he  could 
bring  you  to  our  house  to  meet  me — 
hoping  you  would  be  attracted  by  me 
and — and  marry  me,  so  that  he  and 
my  brother  could  get  hold  of  some  of 
your  fortune?    It's  a  lie!    And  I  hate 


you  for  it.  My  father  was  a  good 
man — oh,  1  hate  you  !    I  hate  you  !" 

John  stood  for  a  moment  or  two, 
staring  at  her  blankly. 

Then  she,  too,  was  tarred  with  the 
same  stick  as  the  rest?  She  had  mar- 
ried him  only  for  his  money.  She  could 
never  have  loved  him,  or  she  would 
be  rallying  to  his  support  instead  of 
to  her  father's  now.  Turning,  John 
walked  from  the  room  and  from  the 
house  without  another  word. 

It  was  over — his  dream  of  happiness. 
That  night  he  started  on  his  three- 
thousand-mile  journey  back  to  the 
"Great  Silence." 

But  Loyal's  brother  confessed  every- 
thing to  her. 

"He  told  you  just  what  dad  had 
done,"  he  admitted.  "I  knew  about  it 
all  along — and  I  am  as  much  to  blame 
for  letting  it  go  on.  But — but  dad's 
awful  death  has  brought  me  to  my 
senses.  I  wish  I  could  go  to  John 
Landon,  at  this  minute,  and  take  him 
by  the  hand  and  say,  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  'I'm  sorry  !'  " 

"You  can,"  said  Loyal,  with  sudden 
decision.  "And  you  shall — you  and  I 
are  going  after  him  to  Alaska  this  very 
day.  He  is  my  husband.  My  place 
is  at  his  side.  And,  Arthur,  I — I  know 
now  what  I  didn't  realize  before.  I 
love  him." 

It  was  two  months  later  that  John, 
coming  toward  his  cabin  with  slow,  dis- 
couraged steps,  lifted  up  his  head  to 
face  the  sunset — and  there,  bathed  in 
its  glow,  he  saw  Loyal  standing  in 
the  threshold  of  his  home,  exactly  as 
his  vision  of  her  had  once  been. 

He  took  an  eager  step  toward  her, 
a  questioning  look  on  his  face. 

"Arthur  will  explain,"  she  said,  with 
a  timid  smile.  She  stepped  aside,  and 
her  brother  stepped  from  the  interior 
of  the  cabin  into  the  doorway  beside 
her. 

The  young  man  told  John  that  they 
were  there  because  he  had  let  Loyal 
know  the  truth  at  last. 

"And  now,"  Arthur  finished,  man- 
fully squaring  his  shoulders,  "we're  go- 
ing to  stay  here.  Can  you  give  me  a 
man's  job — to  make  good  at?" 

John  gripped  his  hand,  and  gladly 
gave  him  that  assurance. 

And  then,  stepping  past  her  brother, 
he  opened  his  arms — and  Loyal,  with 
a  contented  sigh   came  into  them. 


The  Outlaw's  Revenge 

(MUTUAL) 


By  Earl  S.  Fairbanks 

The  story  of  General  Francisco  Villa,  the  great  Mexican  rebel  general,  is  told  in 
the  Mutual  Masterpicture — one  of  which  is  to  be  found  as  a  regular  feature  in  this 
magazine  every  week — in  this  story-version  of  the  film. 

Produced  by  W.  Christy  Cabanne,  the  picture  was  taken  under  the  supervision 
of  D.  W.  Griffith,  which  speaks  enough  for  the  quality  of  the  battle  scenes  depicted 
in  it.    The  cast: 

The  Outlaw  R.  A.  Walsh 

His  Sisters  Irene  Hunt 

I  Teddy  Sampson 

An  American  Girl  Mae  Marsh 

Her  Sweetheart  Robert  Harron 


IN  one  hour  I  will  return!" 
Francisco  Villa — "the  outlaw,"  as  all 
Rlexico  at  that  stage  of  his  career  knew 
him — smiled   at    his   two    sisters  who 
shared  the  dobe  hut  with  him. 

One,  the  eldest  of  the  two,  was  lame. 
The  other  was  but  a  slip  of  a  girl  of 
fourteen. 

Waving  his  hand  in  adieu  to  them 
from  the  doorway,  the  short,  thick- 
set man — seeming  shorter  and  more 
squat  of  build  from  the  enormous  brim 
of  the  high-crowned  sombrero  he  wore 
■ — departed. 

"Little  sister,"  said  the  lame  girl, 
lightly  touching  the  other's  shoulder  as 
she  passed  her  with  an  earthen  water 
jug  in  her  hand  on  the  way  to  the  door, 
"I  am  going  to  the  well.  I  shall  not  be 
gone  long." 

She,  in  turn,  passed  from  the  hut. 
The  young  girl  was  alone. 

Outside  the  humble  dobe  dwelling  the 
tropic  landscape  shimmered  in  the  fierce 
noonday  heat.  All  was  silent.  Not  a 
bird  flew.  Not  a  fiy  hummed.  Not  a 
leaf  stirred.  Silence.  All  nature 
seemed  like  a  man  stricken,  moveless 
and  scarcely  breathing,  in  the  torpor  of 
sunstroke.  And  then,  faint  at  first  but 
growing  steadily  louder  along  the  road 
from  Torreon  that  ran  past  the  lonelj^ 
hut,  there  sounded  a  not-unmusical 
metallic  jingling.  It  was  produced  by 
the  long  spurs  and  the  silver-strung 
bridle  reins  of  two  horsemen  who 
walked  their  mounts  along  the  narrow, 
rutted,  and  dust-laden  road. 


In  front  of  the  dobe  house  by  the  way- 
side, one  of  the  riders  pulled  up. 

"Companero,"  he  suggested,  "let  us 
rest  for  a  while  in  the  shade  outside 
this  poor  adobe." 

The  other,  from  where  he  sat  on  his 
halted  steed  behind  him,  could  see  into 
the  hut  through  the  open  doorway. 

"Why  rot  inside  the  house?"  he  sug- 
gested softly.  "You  have  called  it  'poor.' 
But  look — do  you  not  see  the  treasure  it 
holds?  Perhaps  we  might  fare  better 
inside  than  out,  mj'  brother." 

His  companion,  backing  his  horse, 
followed  the  speaker's  gaze  through  the 
door.  He  saw  the  young  girl  sitting  on 
the  rude  clay  floor,  playing  with  her 
doll — a  homemade  affair,  constructed  of 
a  length  of  sugar  cane,  wrapped  in  a 
scrap  of  calico,  with  two  black  chile 
beans  for  eyes  and  corn  silk  for  hair. 

The  two  Federal  officers — for  so  the 
riders  were — dismounted,  exchanging 
an  evil  smile  as  they  did  so.  Each  read 
the  same  thought  in  the  narrowed, 
covetous  eyes  of  the  other. 

They  swaggered  into  the  hut  and 
stood  before  the  lonely  girl. 

"Good  day,  little  wild  flower,"  greeted 
one,  sweeping  of¥  his  wide-brimmed 
sombrero  of  straw  and  making  her  a 
low  bow.  "And  who  does  this  house 
belong  to?" 

"]My  brother,  sir,"  the  girl  replied,  ris- 
ing to  face  them. 

In  her  wide,  innocent  eyes  was  no 
fear,  not  the  faintest  suspicion  of  the 
purpose  for  which  they  had  entered  the 
dwelling.    The  other  officer  spoke : 


"And  who  is  jour  brother?" 

The  girl  shook  her  head  slowly,  un- 
comprehendingly. 

"He  is  just — my  brother,"  she  an- 
swered with  the  truth.  "That  is  all  I 
know-." 

The  first  dark-skinned  rogue  twirled 
his  mustache. 

"And  you  live  with  him,  here  in  this 
wilderness — all  alone?"  he  inquired. 

"With  my  sister,"  nodded  the  girl. 
"She  is  away  now,  and  so  is  my  brother 
— but  they  will  be  back  soon."  She 
hesitated,  looking  around  the  room,  evi- 
dently seeking  to  hit  upon  some  way 
of  entertaining  these  strangers,  as  hos- 
pitality demanded  under  the  circum- 
stances. Her  wandering  glance  lighted 
on  her  doll,  lying  on  the  floor  before 
the  fireplace  where  she  had  left  it.  She 
ran  and  picked  it  up. 

"This  is  Chiquita,"  she  said  simply, 
holding  the  plaything  out  to  them  in 
her  hands.    "She  lives  with  us,  too." 

The  sharper-nosed  and  blacker-browed 
of  the  two  men  turned  from  her  to 
his  companion. 

"Come,"  he  said  abruptly.  "You 
heard  what  she  said — they  will  soon  be 
back,  the  others.  How^  shall  we  de- 
cide?" He  took  two  dice  from  his 
pocket  and  shook  them  together  in  his 
hand.    "With  these?" 

The  other,  with  a  cheerful  nod  of  as- 
sent, crossed  his  legs  and  sat  down  on 
the  floor: 

"Agreed.  The  best  three  throws 
wins." 

His  fellow  officer  joined  him  on  the 
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For  an  instant,  before  he  sprang  upon  her.  Villa's  little  sister  covered  the  Federal  officer  with  his  gun. 


f.  jor.  and  handed  him  the  dice.  They 
rattled  out  upon  the  hard  clay  surface 
between  them.  A  five.  The  other 
threw.  Eleven.  He  had  won  the  first 
:  rat. 

Again  his  companion  cast  the  dice. 
The}"  ceased  rolling,  and  he  snarled  a 
curse  at  his  persistent  ill  luck.  He  had 
thrown  onlj-  a  four,  this  time.  The 
other  shook  the  little  cubes  of  bone 
and  sent  them  pattering  upon  the  earthen 
floor.    An  eight.    He  had  won  again. 

The  next  time,  the  first  player  threw 
£  nine.  He  leaned  forward,  a  light  of 
expectant  triumph  glistening  in  his  eyes, 
to  follow  the  dice  as  thej-  left  the  other's 
hand.  But  once  more  he  was  doomed 
to  disappointment.  Double  six.  The 
hawk-nosed  officer  had  won  the  third 
and  last  heat,  and  the  stake  was  his. 

He  rose  from  the  floor.  The  other 
slowly  followed  suit.  He  looked  at  the 
girl — ^who  all  this  time  had  been  watch- 
ing them  in  unwitting,  patient  silence — 
and  then,  with  a  shrug,  he  walked  re- 
luctantly toward  the  door. 


Xo  sooner  had  he  gone  out  of  sight 
through  it,  than  the  officer  who  stayed 
behind  wheeled  on  her.  His  lips  curling 
back  from  his  white  teeth  in  a  grin,  he 
put  out  his  arms  and  started  slowly 
toward  her.  'At  last — she  knew.  Her 
cheeks  went  ashen,  and  her  ej^es  round 
with  terror.  She  cried  out  sharp!}'  as 
the  villain  sprang  for  her.  She  grasped 
the  butt  of  the  revolver  that  was  stuck 
through  his  belt,  and  yanked  it  out. 
With  the  laugh  one  uses  to  humor  a 
child,  he  easily  turned  the  wrist  of  her 
hand  that  held  the  gtm,  so  that  the 
weapon  pointed  away  from  him.  It 
pointed  at  her  own  breast.  And  at  that 
instant  she  pulled  the  trigger. 

She  fell,  simultaneously  with  the  re- 
port, without  a  sotmd. 

The  bullet  had  found  her  heart,  kill- 
ing her  instantly. 

The  officer,  sobered  at  once,  stood 
looking  down  at  her  slender,  motion- 
less form  stretched  out  at  full  length 
at  his  feet.  Then,  stooping,  he  removed 
the  revolver  from  her  hand  and  thrust 


it  back  in  his  belt.  He  straightened 
and  stepped  back,  looking  down  on  her 
once  more  and  thence  slowly  around  the 
hut's  interior.  Then,  with  the  same 
philosophic  shrug  which  his  companion, 
waiting  for  him  outside,  had  given  at 
losing  the  prize  he  had  gambled  for,  he 
crossed  to  the  door  and  passed  through 
it  without  a  backward  glance. 

He  saw  his  brother  officer  running 
toward  him  from  one  direction,  while  a 
girl  was  hobbling  as  swiftly  as  she  could 
toward  the  hut  from  the  other — ^both 
having  heard  the  shot. 

■  Quick !"'  snapped  the  hawk-nosed  ras- 
cal. '  The  horses !  It  is  that  sister  she 
spoke  of,  I  presume.  The  girl  is  dead."' 
With  the  laconic  statement,  he  swung 
into  the  saddle.  "Xet  us  ride  back  to  the 
city.  And  before  she  can  see  us — I 
should  not  like  my  identit}-  known  to 
the  brother.  These  peons — they  are  a 
vengeful  breed.  And  at  a  face  and 
figure  they  recognize  as  owned  by  one 
who  has  incurred  their  hatred,  they  can 
shoot  remarkably  straight  from  a  long 
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distance.  I  should  not  care  to  take  half 
a  pound  of  buckshot  between  my  shoul- 
der blades  some  night  when  I  am  riding 
along  a  lonely  mountain  trail !" 

Wheeling  their  horses  about  in  front 
of  the  hut,  the  two  were  off  at  a  gallop 
long  before  the  lame  girl  could  come 
within  hailing  distance  of  them.  But  if 
her  gait  was  pitifully  slow,  her  eyes 
made  up  for  it  by  being  remarkably 
sharp.  And  she  had  the  exact  appear- 
ance of  the  pair  stored  away  for  future 
reference  in  her  memory  before  their 
horses  turned  to  bear  them  away — for 
she  suspected  the  tragedy  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  lonely  dobe  house  before 
she  reached  it. 

There,  in  that  quiet  little  fig- 
ure which  met  her  eyes  on  the 
floor  as  she  paused  on  the 
threshold,  she  saw  her  worst 
fears  realized.  With  a  low 
moan  of  grief,  she  sank  to  her 
knees  beside  her  sister  and 
bowed  her  head  in  her  hands. 

And  thus  Villa,  returning  to 
his  two  sisters — his  all  in  life — 
found  them. 

The  next  day,  standing  be- 
side the  cross-marked  grave,  the 
short,  square-shouldered  man 
swore  revenge. 

He  was  captured,  a  week  later, 
and  put  in  prison  on  the  charge 
of  "cattle  rustling."  He  was 
tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced. 
The  future  looked  black  for 
Villa  just  then.  For,  though  he 
had  plent)'  of  friends  on  the 
outside  who  would  have  helped 
him  willingly,  without  the  risk 
of  running  their  own  necks  into 
the  noose  of  the  law  by  so  doing 
— still,  there  was  that  risk. 

But  there  was  one  who  stood 
by  to  help  him,  without  regard  to  the 
danger  to  himself. 

This  vvas  Villa's  faithful  old  Indian 
servant.  It  was  he  who  smuggled  the 
means  in  to  his  beloved  master  of  mak- 
ing an  escape  from  his  cell,  which  Villa 
succeeded  in  doing  in  the  dead  of  night. 
And  he  accompanied  the  outlaw  on  his 
ride  to  the  safety  of  the  hills,  too. 

A  flight  it  proved  to  be.  For  the 
escape  was  detected  only  a  few  minutes 
after  Villa  had  got  through  the  sawed 
and  bent  bars  of  his  cell  window,  and 
pursuit  started  out  after  him  at  once. 

Riding  for  their  lives — and  with  the 
recklessness  which  that  long-shot  chance 


they  were  taking  of  winning  out  against 
the  galloping  Death  behind  them  en- 
tailed— the  old  Indian  and  Villa  sped  up 
the  winding  mountain  paths. 

The  Indian  fell,  at  last. 

On  Villa  rode  alone.  Suddenly,  in  the 
hail  of  lead  that  poured  all  around  him, 
he  felt  his  horse  pitch  forward  under 
him.  As  the  stricken  steed  fell,  Villa 
bounded  free.  Then,  crouching  in  the 
dark  shadow  of  the  underbrush  at  the 
inside  of  the  precipitous  trail,  he  waited 
for  his  pursuers  to  come  up. 

As  they  streamed  past.  Villa  did  not 
move  until  the  last  man  of  the  cavalcade 
came  up.  Then  he  sprang  for  him. 
Clambering  up  by  the  stirrup,  he  grap- 


pled with  the  rider,  while  the  horse 
galloped  on  through  the  night  with  its 
struggling  double  load.  At  last,  by  sheer 
strength,  Villa  managed  to  wrest  the 
man  from  the  saddle,  and  he  sped  on,  in 
undisputed  possession  of  his  mount. 

At  the  first  branching  of  the  main 
trail  into  a  second  pathway  that  ran  at 
right  angles  to  it,  Villa  guided  his  horse 
off  the  heels  of  the  posse  who  thought 
they  were  following  him  while  he,  in- 
stead, was  following  them  ! 

But  scarce  had  he  covered  two  hun- 
dred yards,  before  he  heard  his  hunters 
coming  after  him.  They  had  made  sure 
that  he  was  no  longer  ahead  of  them. 


And,  turning  back,  to  look  for  him  along  | 
the  trail,  they  had  spied  him  racing  off  1 
along  this  branch  road.  j' 
Villa  could  not  hold  out  much  longer.  ' 
He  was  well-nigh  exhausted  alone  from  i 
the  efforts  he  had  put  forth  in  escaping  i 
from  the  prison,  and  the  grueling  race  I 
and  hand-to-hand  tussle  with  the  owner 
of  the  horse  he  now  rode,  besides. 

And  he  was  wounded,  too.  1 
Not  one,  but  three  separate  shots  from  \ 
his  pursuers  had  found  their  resting  j 
place  in  him.  He  would  surely  have  ' 
been  captured  and  brought  back  to  his 
cell  to  await  the  carrying  out  of  his 
sentence — if  it  had  not  been  for  the  I 
timely  assistance  he  received  from  a 
party  of  American  settlers  just 
then. 

They  hid  him  under  the  seat 
of  their  wagon,  and  sent  the 
posse  who  rode  up  behind  him 
off  on  a  false  scent.  It  was 
mainly  due  to  the  pleading  of 
the  beautiful  young  daughter  of 
the  American  settler — whose 
sweetheart  was  a  young  man 
who  owned  an  equal  interest 
with  her  father  in  the  wagon  and 
its  load  of  farming  utensils, 
and  made  up  the  party — that 
Villa  had  been  aided  by  them. 

The  girl  had  been  touched  with 
pity  at  seeing  so  many  men  in 
pursuit  of  one — and  he  wounded 
and  looking  as  though  he  was 
about  to  drop  at  any  minute 
from  weariness — and  that  was 
why  she  had  interceded  in  his 
behalf. 

\'illa  did  not  forget  the  serv- 
ice she  had  done  for  him. 

When,  a  few  days  later,  his 
wounds  being  sufficiently  well 
along  toward  permanent  healing 
for  him  to  attempt  to  depart,  he  took  his 
leave  of  the  party,  he  pulled  a  crucifix 
from  under  his  ragged  shirt. 

He  gave   it  to  the   girl   with  these 
words : 

"If  you  ever  need  help,  send  this  to 
Francisco  Villa,  the  outlaw.  He  will 
come  quickly.'' 

There  came  a  day  when  they  had  rea- 
son to  remember  his  words. 

The  rising  tide  of  revolution  had  at 
last  taken  definite  shape.  Americans 
were  forced  to  flee  from  the  marauding 
bands  of  Federals  and  Constitutionalists 
alike.  Before  Torreon  City.  General 
Francisco  Villa — no  longer  the  leader  of 


At  the  batde  of  Torreon,  Villa  was  in  the  forefront,  fighting 
like  a  demon  to  win  what  meant  more  to  him  than  the 
gaining  of  the  day  for  his  forces— the  fulfilling  of  the 
vow  of  vengeance  he  had  sworn. 
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a  band  of  desperate  outlaws,  but  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Constitutionalist 
army  of  the  north — had  pounded  away 
for  days  at  the  Federal  forces  in- 
trenched there. 

In  a  last  desperate  charge,  Torreon 
fell,  and  the  hawk-nosed  officer  respon- 
sible for  the  death  of  Francisco's  little 
sister  died  by  Villa's  own  hand. 

Meanwhile,  the  girl  of  the  wagon  and 
her  party  were  in  desperate  straits. 

With  other  Americans,  made  fugitives 


Und  esirea  Realism. 

ROBERT  EDESOX.  the  distinguished 
actor,  forgot  all  about  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  world  of  make-believe 
recently,  when  he  was  rehearsing  the 
mob  scene  in  "The  Absentee."  a  Mutual 
feature  in  which  he  is  being  starred. 

In  the  play  Edeson  is  recognized  by 
a  mob  of  angry  strikers  as  the  cause  of 
all  their  troubles. 

"At  him  !"  yelled  Director  ^\^  Christy 
Cabanne.  and  the  camera  crank  began 


Villa's  triumph  was  complete— he  had  tracked  down  the  last  of  the  two  officers  who 
were  responsible  for  his  young  sister's  death. 


by  the  menacing  wave  of  the  revolution, 
they  were  attacked  by  the  Federals  un- 
der command  of  the  officer  whom  \'illa 
had  sworn  to  bring  to  justice. 

In  the  hour  of  her  need  the  outlaw's 
words  were  recalled  to  her. 

Her  message  was  sent  to  him  by  her 
sweetheart,  and  Villa,  at  the  head  of 
half  a  thousand  hard-riding  cavalrymen, 
the  pick  of  his  command,  dashed  back 
over  the  road  the  messenger  had  come, 
arriving  just  in  time  to  save  the  Ameri- 
can partj'  from  annihilation. 

But  he  did  not  hear  their  cheers,  nor 
their  thanks,  nor  the  wild  yells  of  his 
men  pursuing  the  beaten  enemy,  for  un- 
der his  hand  had  come  the  other  officer, 
upon  whom  he  had  vowed  to  wreak  his 
righteous  vengeance. 

But  in  carrying  out  his  vengeance,  he 
had  won  a  double  triumph. 

In  the  hour  of  his  personal  victory — 
"the  outlaw,"  Francisco  Villa,  had  be- 
come the  liberator ! 


turning-  with  the  intention  of  recording 
a  bad  beating  for  Edeson.  as  the  'script 
specifically  directed.  Edeson.  however, 
didn't  see  it  quite  that  way.  He  forgot 
all  about  acting,  and  sailed  into  the 
mob  with  both  fists.  While  the  thirty 
feet  of  film  that  records  what  happened 
to  the  strikers  is  wasted  as  far  as  "The 
Absentee"  is  concerned — still,  it's  worth 
saving,  according  to  Cabanne. 


Health  a  Problem  to  Players. 
I  1 OW  to  keep  in  good  health  is  a 
*  problem  with  motion-picture 
actresses,  for  they  are  called  on  to  un- 
dergo rigorous  exertion  and  "do  stunts'' 
that  would  stump  a  college  athlete,  let 
alone  a  pretty  girl  intent  on  keeping  her 
hair  ship-shape  and  pleasing.  \'\'hatever 
they  do  must  not  tire  them.  They  have 
to  conserve  their  strength  in  order  to 
make  their  acting  forceful  and  ap- 
pealing. 

In  order  to  keep  herself  fit.  Florence 


la  Badie,  the  Mutual  star,  has  taken  up 
swimming  as  a  regular  form  of  exercise, 
and  goes  to  the  natatorium  every  day  of 
the  year. 

"I've  always  been  fond  of  swimming." 
she  told  her  friends  recentlj-,  "but  it 
never  occurred  to  me  before  to  swim 
in  the  winter.  Of  course.  I've  always 
done  lots  of  it  iii  the  summertime,  but 
when  cold  weather  came  I  quit.  I  al- 
ways felt  badly  when  I  stopped  it,  how- 
ever, no  matter  how  many  letting-up 
exercises  I  did  in  the  morning.  Then  it 
suddenly  occurred  to  me.  whj-  not  swim 
all  the  year  round?  So  I  go  to  the  pool 
daily,  and  j'ou've  no  idea  how  fine  I  feel 
in  consequence.'' 


Edison's  New  Comedian. 
ODISOX  has  augmented  its  string  of 

'  comedians  by  what  they  consider  a 
stroke  of  good  fortune  in  securing,  for 
his  first  appearance  in  motion  pictures, 
the  services  of  the  noted  English  star 
and  comedian.  Dallas  Welford. 

Mr.  Welford  has  been  starred  both  in 
this  countrv-  and  in  England,  and  lias 
been  associated  with  England's  greatest 
tragedians,  for  he  is  versatile  talented. 
This  new  convert  to  motion  pictures 
hails  originally  from  Scotland,  his  fam- 
ily being  well  known  in  theatrical  his- 
tory, and  his  father  owning  a  theater  in 
Aberdeen,  his  birthplace. 

Of  course,  he  played  child  parts  in- 
numerable, and  then  for  seventeen  years 
he  appeared  in  many  of  the  famous  old 
dramas  and  melodramas  popular  in  that 
period.  Although  he  had  earned  his 
name  in  serious  roles,  nature  made  him 
a  comedian,  and  when  the  distinguished 
English  comedian.  Charles  Hawtrey. 
was  attracted  by  his  work.  ^Ir.  Welford 
naturally  followed  the  course  of  nature 
and  appeared  in  principal  comedy  parts 
for  three  A-ears  ^Avith  his  distinguished 
associate. 


In  the  \\'estern  drama,  "A  touch  of 
Love."  oflPered  in  the  Mutual  pro- 
gram by  the  American  Film  ^Manufac- 
turing  Companj-,  ^'ivian  Rich,  the  fa- 
mous American-^Iutual  star,  riding  at 
a  pell-mell  gallop  down  the  street, 
throws  herself  from  the  saddle  of  her 
mount  because  she  has  lost  control  of 
the  fear-crazed  animal.  To  add  to  the 
thrill  of  the  scene,  Harry  von  Meter, 
who  is  riding  his  horse  close  behind  her, 
barely  avoids  trampling  the  helpless  girl. 


Picture  Plays  in  Europe 

No.  2— FRANCE 
By  Ernest  A.  Dench 

Having  told  you  of  the  production  of  motion  pictures  in  England  and  the  British  Isles  in 
last  week's  issue,  we  have  now  gone  over  to  France.  This  article  is  the  second  of  the  series 
of  four  which  is  being  printed  by  Picture-Play  Weekly,  and  it  is  our  aim  to  acquaint  the 
public  with  the  foreign  side  of  what  is  to-day  probably  the  greatest  industry  in  the  United 
States.  The  author  of  these  articles  is  in  a  position  to  make  them  well  worth  reading,  as  he 
has  for  a  long  time  been  in  personal  touch  with  the  motion-picture  business  abroad. 


pRANCE  is  the  home  of  the  multiple- 
^  reel  photo  play.  It  was  born  there 
many  years  before  other  European  coun- 
tries and  America  thought  of  it.  The 
greatest  production  the  P'rench  have 
given  us  is  "Les  Miserables."  This  was 
produced  three  years  ago,  and  its  lengtli 
is  twelve  thousand  feet.  There  is  only 
one  nation  that  can  excel  them  in  his- 
torical subjects  and  that  is  Italy. 

French  acting  has  been  stated  to  be 
the  best  in  the  world.  This  may  be  so, 
but  we  undeniably  appreciate  the  re- 
straint of  the  American  and  English 
players  in  preference  to  the  over-elab- 
orate gesture  and  tedious  portrayals  of 
the  French.  When  you  see  a  French 
production  it  is  simple  to  detect  what 
country  it  hails  from,  for  the  acting  be- 
trays that  at  once. 

The  French  photo  players  are  re- 
cruited from  tile  legitimate  and  vaude- 
ville boards,  though  few  desert  their  first 
love  altogether.  Alost  of  them  play  be- 
fore the  camera  in  the  daytime  and  in 
the  evening  they  respond  to  the  lure  of 
the  footlights. 

Outside  of  their  own  country,  hardly 
any  of  the  players  are  well  known. 
They,  too,  have  not  the  knack  of  stamp- 
ing their  personality  in  their  work,  and, 
for  another  thing,  their  foreign  and 
hard-to-pronounce — to  us — names  are 
against  them.  The  only  two  of  inter- 
national fame  are  "Wiffles"  and  ]Max 
Linder,  both  comedians,  and,  oh,  so  very 
French !  Nick  Winter,  a  cross  between 
a  burlesque  and  serious  detective,  has 
also  achieved  widespread  popularity. 

The  foremost  film-producing  concern 
in  France  is  Pathe  Freres.  Its  founder, 
Monsieur  Charles  Pathe,  is  a  genius. 

Back  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  in- 


dustry, Edison's  kinetoscope  was  such  a 
crude  invention  that  nearly  every  one 
thought  that  moving  pictures  were 
doomed  to  die.  Not  so  with  Charles 
Pathe,  however.  After  breaking  down 
a  considerable  amount  of  prejudice,  he 
dispatched  operators  all  over  France  to 
give  picture  shows.  Putting  his  inven- 
tive faculty  to  the  test,  "The  Pathe 
Projector"  was  the  result,  which  brought 
the  "movies"  out  of  the  peep-show  stage. 

His  next  move  was  to  have  huge 
studios  erected  in  every  important  coun- 
try and  to  engage  skilled  stage  direc- 
tors and  employ  the  best  theatrical  tal- 
ent to  play  in  his  productions. 

No  pains  nor  money  were  spared  to 
do  everything  on  an  imposing  scale,  and 
the  "sign  of  the  cock"  was  the  first  to 
provide  the  movie  fans  with  elaborate 
historical  photo  plays  and  adaptations 
from  the  classics.  Nor  must  it  be  over- 
looked that  Pathe's  process,  the  Pathe- 
color,  made  possible  the  change  from 
black  and  white  to  colors.  Soon  after- 
ward other  inventors  got  busy  with  sim- 
ilar processes.  The  pictures  are  pro- 
duced in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  then 
colored  by  experienced  hands. 

Pathe  was  also  the  first  to  organize  a 
special  department  for  the  producing  of 
educational  and  scientific  subjects,  with 
a  well-known  scientist  in  charge.  By 
using  a  new  microscopic  invention  it 
was  possible  for  insects  and  microbes  to 
be  photographed  at  close  quarters.  The 
pioneer  has  reaped  praise  everywhere 
for  his  efforts  in  this  direction. 

The  animated  newspaper,  too,  w-as 
born  in  the  house  of  Pathe,  and  by  per- 
fect organization  their  news  film  is  able 
to  maintain  its  foremost  position  to- 
day. 


Noninflammable  films,  which  remove 
all  danger  of  fire,  are  also  another  Pathe 
innovation. 

These  things  should  have  come  into 
the  description  of  the  studios  and  works 
at  Vincennes,  which,  as  may  be  imagined, 
are  very  large  in  order  to  cope  with 
the  enormous  output.  Before  we  leave 
them,  there  are  several  things  to  be  re- 
corded. First  is  the  system  by  which 
the  directors  and  players  are  employed. 
They  are  not  paid  regular  salaries,  but 
their  earnings  depend  upon  the  profits 
their  efforts  bring,  and  this  gives  them 
an  added  incentive.  It  practically 
ainounts  to  the  stars  possessing  their 
own  producing  companies.  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned  three  of  their  leading 
players.  The  others  are  Andre  Deed, 
Gabriel  Robinne,  [Monsieur  Mevisto. 
Stasia  Napierkowska,  Mademoiselle  Ce- 
liat,  ]\Iaria  Fromet,  Europe's  best  child 
photo  player,  and  Mademoiselle  Andre 
Pascal. 

For  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  cinematog- 
raph)-, Charles  Pathe  has  been  made  a 
chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  by  the 
French  government. 

On  the  future  of  the  cinema.  Max 
Linder  holds  his  own  views.  Here  they 
are:  "Some  day  we  will  have  the  mo- 
tion-picture theater  from  which  the 
screen  will  have  disappeared.  Instead, 
we  will  have  perfected  projections  of  de- 
tached personages  in  relief  who  will  act 
and  speak.  I  believe  in  a  mixed  screen- 
stage  entertainment." 

It  seems  the  fashion  these  days  for 
film-producing  companies  to  have  towns 
of  their  own,  and  in  a  part  of  Paris 
lies  Gaumont  Town.  What  we  find  to 
particularly  interest  us  here  are  the 
private  streets,  with  street  cars  for  the 
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convej-ance  oi  players  and  goods,  and 
the  botanical  garden,  in  which  tlieir  well- 
known  scientinc  and  educational  pic- 
tures are  produced. 

The  reason  that  Gaumont  excels  in 
staging  and  attention  to  detail  is  not  far 
to  seek,  for  ever>thing  is  done  on  a 
realistic  basis,  and  its  work  is  never 
hurried.  Gaumont  does  not  believe  in 
employing  speaking  stage  plaj-ers,  for 
by  having  its  own  stock  company  they 
are  always  available. 

Fontainebleau  is  the  place  the  producer 
makes  for  when  desiring  charming 
countrj'  backgrounds.  Here  are  rivers, 
woods,  pastoral  lands,  and  at  the  far 
end  there  are  stretches  of  desert,  which 
permit  of  American  "cowboj-"'  films  to 
be  taken  effectively.  The  only  thing  that 
cannot  be  found  is  a  mountain. 

Of  the  Gaumont  players,  probablj-  the 
following  are  the  best  known:  Berthe 
Dagmar,  who,  b}-  reason  of  her  adapta- 
bilitj-  for  wild-animal  productions  is 
known  as  Europe's  Kathlyn  Williams ; 
'"Oscar."  "Simple  Simon,'"'  "Tiny  Tim,"' 
^lizza  Parla,  Mademoiselle  Fabrienne 
Fabreges.  Mademoiselle  Renee,  Carl 
Mario,  and  ^lonsieur  !Melchior. 

Another  firm  with  international  ac- 
tivities is  the  Eclair  Company. 

About  twent\-  miles  from  Paris,  at 
Epinay  de  Seine,  their  producing  quar- 
ters are  situated.  Thej-  have  chosen  an 
old-fashioned  countrj-  estate,  and  on 
this  every  variet;-  of  background  is  wait- 
ing for  the  producer  to  utilize.  The 
grounds  assume  a  different  aspect  every 
day.  A  Swiss  chalet  maj-  have  to  make 
way  for  a  street  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion period  overnight.  The  studio  itself 
is  large  enough  for  eight  different  sets, 
and  the  scenery  store  and  propertj-  room 
are  so  large  that  thej-  are  unsurpassed  in 
Europe.  There  is  also  a  laboratory-, 
which  permits  of  their  popular  "Scien- 
tia"  films  being  taken.  A  factorj^  for 
coloring  pictures  by  unique  electric  sten- 
;i!  cutters  is  another  important  item. 

The  printing  department  employs  a 
large  staff,  and  the  nlm  titles  are  printed 
in  nearly  every  language  of  the  world. 
Mademoiselle  Josethe  Andriot,  "Funni- 
CU5,"  ".Softy,"  "Jane."  and  "Little  Wil- 
lie" are  their  stars. 

The  Eclipse  Company  is  next  to  re- 
ceive my  attention.  I  found  little  at 
their  studios  to  j-ield  good  "copy,"  ex- 
cept that  they  have  some  brilliant  play- 
ers. Of  these  maj-  be  mentioned  their 
three  comedians,  Dupin,  Peter,  and  But- 


terfij-.  Others  are,  "Arizona  Bill."  Mon- 
sieur Houly,  and  Billy"  Campton,  an 
English  funmaker. 

Other  producers  in  France,  with  stu- 


dios, are  Filma,  Film  d'Art,  Hecla,  .Hu- 
bert, !^Ienchen,  and  Cosmograph. 

The  subject  of  the  next  of  the  Euro- 
pean motion-picture  series  will  be  Italy. 


Arthur  Housman,  Gloom  Dispeller 


1  OOK  closely  at  the  two  accompany- 
ing  illustrations.  Can  you  recog- 
nize the  clear,  j-outhful  face  of  Arthur 
Housman,  the  Edison  comedian,  who  is 
shown  in  the  first,  as  the  bent  old  man  in 
the  second?  Verj-  probably  jou  cannot, 
for  that  is  the  very  reason  that  this 
young  plaj-er  has  gained  the  wide  repu- 
tation that  he  has. 

With  "Arty"  it  is  not  a  case  of  cover- 
ing up  his  face  with  a  mass  of  whiskers 
to  hide  his  countenance  and  then  calling 
it  a  "wonderful  make-up,"  but  the  trans- 
formation is  accomplished  only  by  his 
rem.arkable  facial  control,  and  the  little 


was  astrologicalh'  destined  to  be  a  great 
actor.  I  foolishly  believed  the  stars, 
and  here  I  am." 

Houseman,  the  comedian,  was  speak- 
ing, but  to  judge  from  the  success  he  is 
having  in  Edison  comedies,  especially 
when  "teamed"'  with  William  Wads- 
worth,  another  carekiller,  the  stars 
seemed  to  have  spoken  aright.  He  is 
one  of  the  quietest  of  the  Edison  play- 
ers, and  it  is  as  diiBcult  to  get  him 
talking  about  himself  as  it  is  to  open 
the  proverbial  oyster  with  a  pearl 
cargo. 

^luch  of  his  ability^  to  make  his  pres- 


beard  he  wears  merely  helps  to  make 
the  face  more  natural. 

Besides  being  one  of  the  Edison  lead- 
ing players,  he  is  also  a  successful 
scenario  writer,  preferring,  however,  to 
have  his  work  appear  under  the  disguise 
of  a  nom  de  plume. 

"I  came  to  the  stage  bj-  the  star 
route,"  explained  Arthur  Houseman  in 
response  to  the  question.  It  was  almost 
startling,  coming  from  the  boyish  come- 
dian, who  is  joked  by  his  fellow  Edison 
players  because  of  his  modestj'  and  fu- 
nereal seriousness  of  face.  "Yes,  I  read, 
when  I  was  seventeen  j-ears  old,  that  any 
one  born  on  October  tenth,  my  birthday. 


ence  on  the  screen  a  fun  frolic  is  due 
to  the  excellent  training  he  received  as 
pantomimist  while  traveling  -Kith  the 
celebrated  Signor  G.  Malasso.  House- 
man has  played  comedy  most  of  his 
theatrical  life,  having  spent  some  time 
in  musical  comedj",  one  of  which  was 
"Queen  of  the  ^Moulin  Rouge,"  where  he 
played  the  comedy  cop. 

He  appeared  practically  for  the  nrst 
time  with  Wadsworth,  in  tlie  Edison 
"^^  ood  B.  Wedd  '  series,  scoring  an  im- 
mediate success.  The  following  he  has 
acquired  is  amazing  to  those  who  per- 
haps have  not  realized  how  eternal  is 
the  pulling  power  of  a  real  comedian. 


Mixed  Values 


(KOMlCj 

By  B.  Ouade 

A  mix-up  is  right!  That's  what  you'll  say  when  you  have  read  this  story.  A 
servant  girl  and  her  beau,  the  young  lady  of  the  house  and  her  fiance — and  two 
engagement  rings.  Throw  in  a  policeman,  and  a  jeweler  who  was  robbed  of  a 
diamond  ring,  and  there  you  have  a  mixture  that's  bound  to  give  you  a  few  hearty 
laughs — but  read  the  story  and  see. 

It  is  adapted  from  the  one-real  Komic,  produced  by  Edward  Dillon,  with  Fay 
Tincher  playing  the  part  of  Emily,  the  servant  girl,  Elmer  Booth  in  the  role  of  her 
sweetheart,  Jimmie,  and  Chet  Withey  as  Henry  van  Dyke. 


\  T  nine  o'clock  the  postman  came. 

And  at  nine-fifteen  the  house  rang 
with  the  singing  of  Emily,  the  Only 
Perfect  Servant  Girl. 

The  house  first  began  by  ringing. 
Then  it  shook.  For  Emily  had  made 
no  mistake  when  she  picked  out  her 
life  work.  As  the  chauffeur  of  a  cook- 
stove  she  had  no  peer,  but  her  voice 
would  have  won  her  only  one  thing  on 
the  stage — the  hook. 

It  was  sour,  rasping,  off  key,  but  what 
it  lacked  in  melodiousness  it  made  up 
for  in  volume.  Now,  as  she  informed 
the  neighborhood  for  a  radius  of  three 
blocks  that  it  was  "A  long,  long  way 
to  Tipperary,"  the  pots  and  pans  rat- 
tled down  off  the  kitclien  walls  un- 
noticed in  the  greater  din  of  her  vocal 
effort. 

.  Upstairs  the  chandeliers  rocked,  and 
Miss  Alice  Lewis  hastened  down  toward 
the  kitchen,  covering  her  ears  as  she 
neared  the  source  of  that  titanic  up- 
heaval of  sound. 

"For  goodness'  sake,  Emily,  what  is 
it?"  she  demanded. 

Emily  threw  her  a  beaming  smile  and 
produced  the  letter  the  postman  had  left 
from  her  apron  pocket. 

"It  iss  from  Jimmy,"  she  announced. 
''I  t'ought  he  had  a  mad  on  mitt  me. 
For  von  whole  veek  I  ain't  seen  'im. 
But  it's  all  right.  He's  comin'  around 
to-day.  He  says  here  his  grandmother 
has  been  sick — that's  vhy  he's  been 
avay." 

Ah,  men.  deceivers  ever! 

At  that  precise  moment  Jimmy  was 
taking  leave  of  his  "grandmother" — 
who,  strangely  enough,  wore  a  two-inch- 
thidt  black  mustache,  a  coat  and  trousers 


of  blue,  and  what  looked  suspiciously 
like  a  policeman's  helmet. 

"Now,  clear  out !"  said  the  officer. 
"It  won't  be  a  week  in  the  'cooler'  you'll 
get  next  time — remember  that.  Second 
oft'enders  get  soaked  harder." 

Jimmy  walked  away  in  the  direction 
'if   the   Lewis   home,   and   circled  the 


"That  ring  is  worth  only  a  dollar  and  a 
half,"  explained  the  jeweler;  "for  it 
is  not  a  diamond,  but  glass." 


block  three  times  around  it,  while  he 
tried  to  muster  up  courage  to  knock  at 
the  kitchen  door. 

"Did  she  fall  for  that  letter?" — so 
ran  his  thoughts.  "Or  did  that  dish- 
faced  cop,  Gilhooley,  who's  on  this  beat, 
tell  her  I'd  got  pinched?" 

Jimmy  thrust  his  hands  in  his  trousers 
pockets,  hunched  his  shoulders,  shiver- 


ing, and  walked  away  from  the  end  of 
the  walk  leading  up  to  the  kitchen  door 
of  the  house  where  he  had  come  to  an 
uncertain  halt. 

He  walked  around  the  block  twice 
more. 

"There's  the  job  that  young  lawyer 
feller  told  me  he'd  give  me  in  his  office,'' 
he  reflected,  after  a  while.  "Maybe  I'd 
ought  to  go  there  first?  If  she  knows 
about  me  landin'  in  the  jug,  I  might  be 
able  to  square  it  by  tellin'  her  about  the 
job." 

Around  the  block  once  more  Jimmy 
walked. 

"No,  that  wouldn't  do  no  good,"  he 
groaned  to  himself.  "Them  Dutch  are 
strong  for  respectubilty — if  she  once 
found  out  where  I'd  been  this  week, 
it'd  be  all  up  with  me,  no  matter  how 
I  tried  to  smooth  it  over." 

He  came  to  a  hesitating  halt  again  be- 
fore the  path  to  the  kitchen  door. 

"I've  got  to  find  out,"  Jimmy  mut- 
tered half  aloud,  "one  way  or  the  other 
— so  here  goes  !" 

He  went  up  the  walk. 

"Jimmy!"  The  door  flew  open,  and 
he  was  dragged  into  the  kitchen.  The 
next  moment  he  found  himself  sitting  on 
the  floor.  Emily  was  perched  on  his 
lap.  That  absence  makes  the  heart  grow 
fonder,  she  had  somewhat  impetuously 
proved  by  launching  herself  at  Jimmy's 
neck.  It  was  not  the  reception  he  had 
anticipated,  even  in  his  wildest  dreams ; 
and  he  had  gone  down  under  it  like  a 
shot. 

But  when  the  stars  had  ceased  merry- 
go-rounding  around  his  head,  Jimmy 
hauled  her  to  her  feet  and  hugged  her 
with  a  happy  grin. 
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"Did  Tou  miss  me,  Emily?"'  he  asked. 

""Shuer,"  she  nodded.  "And  how  iss 
:  ar  grandmother  ?  Better  ?  But,  ach  I 
: :  w  pale  you  got,  Jimmj" — j^ou  must 
:ave  lost  a  lot  of  sleep  taking  care  of 
iier." 

Jimmy    rubbed    flusteredly    ax  his 
cheeks,  to  try  to  restore  some  color  to 
i)    them  by  the  friction  that  would  remove 
the  teDtale  pallor  of  his  week's  sojourn 
::  .  a  celL 

"I — got  a  bad  scare,  that's  aii,'"  he 
;:ammered    out    the    explanation.  "I 

ought  the  old  lady  was  goin'  to  die." 

Emily  nestled  closer  in  his  arms. 

"Vould  she  haf  left  you  anything?" 
~r.t  inquired.  "^Nlaybe  enough  to  git 
married  on,  Jimmy?" 

"She  don't  need  to,"  Jimmy  answered, 
-rieasing  her  and  proudly  expanding  his 
chest.  "1  got  a  job  now,  Emily.  Or. 
'  that  is,  I'm  going  around  to  see  at  cu: 
::-day.  I  ought  to  be  there  now.  If 
I  get  it,  you  and  mell  be  able  to  hurr 
up  the  parson  before  very  long.  Shall  ^ 
cc-re  back  to-right,  and  tell  you  if  _ 


glistening  eyes.     '"  Yc  u  "  : .  i ; .  :   : :  r  ^  : 
- :  iokf  ' 
Jimmy  turned  to  the  door. 
"Leave  it  to  me,"  he  reassured  her. 
1 11  be  here  arotmd  eight." 
He  hastened  oS  to  the  omce  of  Henry 
van  Dyke — ^who,  though  Jimmy  did  n;: 
know  it,  was  engaged  to  Miss  Alice 
Lewis,  the  eldest  daughter  in  the  fs— - 
ily  where  his  beloved  Emily  was  em  - 
ployed. 

-\nd  Jimmy  got  the  job  he  had  ":ee:' 
'  -:'mised. 

It  was  about  a  week  later,  when  the 
;  oung  lawyer  called  Jimmy  into  his 
private  office  and  told  him  that  he  was 
about  to  intrust  him  with  a  most  im- 
7  :  rtant  errand. 

"I  want  yon  to  go  to  Janviers".  the 
-ewelers,"  Henry  ordered,  "and  call  for 
i  ring  that  they  were  to  have  finished 
zor  me  to-day.  Ill  let  you  in  on  the 
secret,  Jimmy — it's  a  diamond  solitaire. 
I'm  going  to  slip  it  on  the  finger  of  the 
dearest  little  girl  in  the  world  to-night 
Its  all  paid  for — ^here's  the  receipt,  see, 
for  a  hundred  dollars? — but  you'd  better 
take  that  along  with  yoia,  in  case  there's 
any  trouble.  And  hurry  up  back  For  I 
want  to  look  it  over,  and  see  if  they've 
done  the  work  righL." 

On  the  way  to  the  store,  Jimmy  was 
doing  some  hard  thinking. 


He  was  engaged  to  Emily,  as  long  as 
it  was  understood  between  them  that 
they  were  going  to  be  married  as  soon 
as  he  had  saved  up  enough  money.  She 
ought  to  have  a  ring  from  him.    But  a 

hundred  dollars          Jimmy  had  alwaj  s 

vaguely  supposed,  before  now,  that  a 
battleship  or  a  skyscraper  office  build- 
ing was  the  only  thing  that  could  cost 
as  much  as  that  in  one  lump.  And  that 
was  what  it  took  to  buy  an  engagement 
ring ! 

Emily  would  have  been  worth  it.  if 
onh'  he  had  that  much  money.  But  as 
things  were,  it  looked  as  though  she 
would  have  to  get  along  without  any 
ring. 


pucker.  "This  one  is  priced  one  dol- 
lar and  fifty  cents." 

Timmy  looked  at  the  jeweler  to  see 
if  he  was  joking. 

He  didn't  seem  to  be. 

"Did  you  saj-  that  was  a  hundred 
dollars?"  cautiously  inquired  Jimmy. 

"'For  this?"  The  man  was  smiling 
now — scornful!}'.  "No,  we  don't 
charge  such  prices  for  glass." 

At  last  Jimm3"  understood.  The  stone 
was  only  an  imitation.  But — he  turned 
the  ring  to  and  fro  between  his  thumb 
and  ifinger  in  the  sunlight.  It  looked 
like  a  genuine-er,  all  right.  Not  every- 
body would  know  it  was  a  fake  dia- 
mond.   EmHr  wouldn't  know  I 


bu:  he  ke 


asked  Emily  to  get  for  him; 
-.an  all  the  time. 


After  he  had  secured  the  one  for 
which  his  employer  had  sent  him,  Jimmy 
asked  the  jeweler  if  he  had  anything  any 
cheaper.  When  the  proprietor  of  the 
store  inquired  about  what  price,  Jim- 
my, mentally  totaling  up  the  amount  ot 
money  he  had  in  his^)ocket,  replied,  with 
a  sheepish  laugh: 

"Oh,  about  a  dollar  and  a  half." 

To  his  astonishment,  the  jeweler  pro- 
duced a  tray  of  rings  for  his  inspec- 
tion. 

"Certainly."  The  man  picked  out  a 
ring  with  a  stone  in  it  that  was  the 
exact  size  of  the  one  Jimmy  had  seea 
go  into  the  box  he  now  had  in  his 


"I — I'll  take  it!"  stammered  Jimmy. 

He  fished  out  his  dollar  and  a  half 
and  passed  it  over  the  counter.  The 
ring  was  put  in  the  same  sort  of  a  box 
that  he  had  just  been  given.  Then 
Jimmy  one-stepped  back  to  the  office  to 
the  blithely  whistled  bars  of  the  latest 
"rag." 

"I  guess  that's  bad,  er,  Jimmy?" 
asked  his  young  boss  admiringly,  twist- 
ing the  ring  that  Jimmy  had  given 
him,  and  which  he  had  eagerly  taken 
out  of  its  box.  back  and  forth  in  his 
fingers. 

Jimmy  spread  out  his  feet  and  threw 
back  his  shoulders. 


..I 
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"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  he  said. 

He  drew  tlie  other  box  out  of  his 
pocket,  opened  it,  and  held  up  his  own 
ring. 

"I  guess  that  ain't  so  poor !"  he 
proudly  declared. 

"What — are  you  engaged,  too?"  cried 
Henry  incredulously.  He  jumped  up 
and  grasped  Jimmy's  hand.  "Con- 
gratulations, old  boy  ! 

"This  is  the  life,  this  is  the  life. 
This  is  the  life  for  me!" 

So  sang  Jimmy  and  Henry,  as,  with 
hands  clasped,  they  exuberantly  danced 
around  in  a  circle. 

Then,  picking  up  one  of  the  two  boxes 
from  the  table,  the  young  lawyer  left 
to  call  on  his  girl. 

Five  minutes  later  Jimmy  followed  suit. 

"For  me?"  gasped  Emily,  as  Jimmy 
slipped  the  sparkling  ring  on  her  fin- 
ger. "Ooooooh — dot's  grand  !  But, 
Jimmy,  vhere  did  you  get  it?  You 
found  it,  I  betcha,  lyin'  in  the  street — 
ain't  it?  You  couldn't  buy  something 
like  this — but  ve  mustn't  keep  it,  Jimmy. 
That  vouldn't  be  honest.  It'll  be  ad- 
Tertised  in  the  paper,  and  then  you 
mast  bring  it  back  " 

Jimmy  was  strutting  up  and  down  the 
kitchen,  flipping  back  his  coat  lapels 
with  a  great  show  of  importance  over 
his  inflated  chest. 

"That's  all  right,"  he  reassured  her 
largely.  "You  can  keep  the  ring — no- 
body lost  it.  ril  tell  you  that  much, 
but  don't  ask  me  nothin'  else  about 
where  I  got  it.  'Cause  I  won't  tell  you. 
But  it's  yours  to  keep — ain't  that  enough 
for  yuh?" 

Emily  did  ask  him  how  he  could  have 
bought  such  a  magnificent  thing  for  the 
next  half  hour,  with  characteristic  Ger- 
man persistence. 

But  Jimmy  evaded  all  her  inquiries. 

And  when  he  took  his  departure,  he 
left  Emily  looking  down  at  the  ring  on 
her  finger  with  a  doubtful  frown  puck- 
ering her  brow. 

The  same  expression,  at  that  identical 
moment,  was  resting  on  the  face  of  Miss 
Alice  Lewis  as  she  stood  before  the 
dressing  table  in  her  room  upstairs, 
after  Henry  had  gone.  She,  too,  was 
looking  down  at  the  solitaire  on  her  fin- 
ger. But  the  doubtful  pucker  did  not 
long  remain  on  her  forehead.  As  it 
faded,  a  look  of  wrathful  certainty 
overspread   her   features.     She  kneiv! 

Henry  received  the  ring  he  had  given 


her  back  by  the  first  mail  next  morn- 
ing, with  a  letter  stiffly  informing  him 
that  their  engagement  was  broken. 

Poor  Henry  racked  his  brain  all  day 
long  to  think  what  he  could  possibly 
have  done  to  cause  this  blight  to  fall 
on  all  his  happiness;  but  by  nightfall, 
having  been  unable  to  gain  an  inkling  of 
it.  he  decided  the  only  thing  left  for 
him  to  do  was  to  drown  his  sorrows. 

Meanwhile,  the  jeweler  had  discovered 
that  a  valuable  ring  was  missing  from 
the  tray  he  had  shown  Jimmy. 
•  The  latter  had  been  the  last  customer 
to  whom  he  had  shown  the  tray.  The 
jeweler  remembered  Jimmy's  rather  in- 
expensive attire — he  ran  to  the  door  of 
his  shop  and  cried  loudly  for  the  police. 


"Never  mind  where  I  got  it,"  said  Jimmie. 
"You  just  wear  it  on  your  finger,  and 
be  glad  you've  got  it,  that's  all." 


The  officer  who  responded  to  the  ap- 
peal was  Jimmy's  stanch  enemy — for 
he  had  had  designs  on  Emily's  afifections 
himself,  until  that  young  man  had  "cut 
him  out" — Patrolman  Gilhooley. 

"That's  Jimmy!"  declared  the  cop. 
when  he  had  heard  the  jeweler's  descrip- 
tion of  the  individual  he  suspected  of 
being  the  thief  of  the  missing  ring. 
"Don't  worry,  mister — I  think  I  know 
where  I  can  lay  my  hand  on  him.  right 
now.  If  he's  still  got  the  ring  on  him 
you'll  get  it  back.  And  he'll  get  a  long 
sentence  this  time — he's  been  in  jail  once 
before." 

Officer  Gilhooley  walked  straight  to 
the  Lewis  house  and  into  the  kitchen. 


And  there,  sure  enough,  he  found 
Jimmy. 

Xow,  Jimmy's  only  fear  at  sight  of 
the  cop — for,  of  course,  he  was  entirely 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  suspicion  that 
rested  on  him — was  that  the  other  would 
let  out  the  fact  of  his  having  spent  a 
week  in  the  lockup  before  Emily. 

"Give  the  officer  a  bottle  of  beer. 
Emily,  can't  you?"  he  suggested  hospi- 
tably. 

While  Emily  turned  away  to  the  ice 
box,  Jimmj-  winked  meaningly  at  Gil- 
hooley and  shook  his  head. 

Officer  Gilhooley  merely  continued  to 
stare  fixedly  at  him. 

He  tilted  the  bottle  of  beer  to  his  lips 
and  drank  it  the  same  way. 

But  all  at  once  he  caught  sight  of  the 
ring  on  Emily's  finger. 

"Ah-har!" — he  grasped  her  by  the 
wrist,  and  pulled  ofif  the  solitaire.  "This 
is  the  ring  that  was  stolen  from  Jan- 
viers'  jewelrj'  store!"  He  turned  and 
laid  hold  of  Jimmy  by  the  collar,  drag- 
ging him  to  his  feet.  "And  now  you 
come  with  me  to  the  station  house, 
where  yovi  belong!" 

Jimmy  heard  Emily's  piercing  scream 
ring  out  in  the  kitchen  behind  him,  as 
he  was  dragged  away. 

"Good  night !"  he  thought  gloomily. 
"She's  seen  me  arrested — and  that's 
enough  to  make  her  throw  me  over 
for  good." 

But  he  was  wrong.  Emily  ran  up- 
stairs and  told  her  trouble  to  Miss  Alice. 
"He  luffed  me!"  sobbed  the  girl.  "That's 
vhy  he  stoled  the  ring  from  the  joolry 
place.  A'ill  you  come  mitt  me,  vhile  I 
beg  the  man  that  he  vouldn't  send 
Jimmy  to  prison?" 

But  when  the  girl  and  Aliss  Alice 
showed  up  there,  thej'  found  the  jeweler 
staring  pop-eyed  at  a  ring  he  had  just 
found  under  the  traj-,  where  it  had 
been  mislaid. 

It  was  the  one  he  had  accused  Jimmy 
of  stealing. 

He  quickly  put  on  his  hat,  and  accom- 
panied the  two  young  women  around  to 
the  station  house  to  have  Jimmy  re- 
leased. 

At  that  moment  Jimmy  was  sitting 
in  the  cell  with  his  arms  around  Henry, 
who  was  bitterly  weeping — not  at  all 
because  the  stats  of  intoxication  he 
had  got  into,  following  the  receipt  of 
Alice's  letter,  had  led  to  his  arrest. 

"Why — hie  ! — why  did  she  break  it 
oft'?"  sobbed  Henry  thickly.    "I  can't 
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understand  it.  And  it's  breaking  my 
heart !" 

Timmj-  was  sent  for  to  appear  at  the 
desk  just  then.  Henrj-  refused  to  let 
him  leave  him,  and,  the  efforts  of  two 
policemen  being  insufficient  to  free  his 
hold  around  Jimmj-'s  shoulders,  they 
were  both  led  off  together. 

The  jeweler  was  looking  at  the  ring 
that  had  been  taken  from  Emily's  finger 
as  evidence  by  Officer  Gilhoole}-. 

"But,"  he  excitedly  informed  the  cap- 
tain, "this  is  the  ring  I  sold  to  that 
young  gentleman  there,  3-esterday.  How 
did  it  happen  to  get  into  the  possession 
of  a  servant  girl?" 

The  light  dawned  on  Jimmy  and 
Henry  simultaneoush". 


"The  ring,"  babbled  the  jeweler,  '"that  I 

thought  was  lost  "  his  words  trailed 

off  into  an  unintelligible  mumble,  as  his 
amazement  grew. 


'"AVe  got  the  boxes  mixed  up !"  cried 
Henry,  the  shock  of  the  discoverj-  hav- 
ing sufficed  to  sober  him.  He  turned  to 
Alice  and  held  out  his  arms.  "I  see  why 
you  broke  oft  our  engagement  iiow !" 
he  told  her.  "You  thought  I  had  given 
you  a  paste  diamond — but  it  was  the 
one  Jimm}-,  here,  meant  to  give  to 
Emily,  which  I  took  by  mistake !" 

Alice  ran  gladly  into  his  embrace. 

Emily  looked  at  the  reunited  couple, 
and  then  she  looked  meaningly  at 
Jimmy  as  though  to  remind  him  that  he 
had  forgotten  something. 

"Jimmy  !'' — she  opened  her  arms. 

The  young  man,  with  the  memorj-  of 
that  fall  he  had  taken  in  the  kitchen 


recurring  to  his  mind,  looked  about 
him  with  a  hunted  look  widening  his 
eyes. 


Films  or  Hats? 

LOUISE  GLAUM,  who  is  featured  in 
plaj-s  released  in  the  Mutual  pro- 
gram by  Thomas  H.  Ince.  has  received 
an  offer  to  go  into  business.  The  offer 
comes  from  a  Los  Angeles  woman,  who 
saj'S  she  can  make  iMiss  Glaum's  for- 
tune. 

"All  you'll  have  to  do,"  this  woman 
writes,  "is  to  say  that  3-0U  buy  your 
hats  where  I  do  and  go  out  in  Los  An- 
geles societj"  with  me.  I  never  saw 
anything  like  the  hats  you  wear,  and 
I'm  told  tliat  j-ou  design  them  your- 
self." 

It  seems  that  this  woman  owns  a  large 
millinerj-  store,  although  the  fact  that 
she  does  is  strictlj-  a  secret,  and  keeps 
trade  brisk  at  her  shop  by  coaxing  her 
unsuspecting  friends  with  lots  of  money 
to  go  there.  Her  idea  was  to  employ 
Miss  Glaum  as  a  designer,  but  keep  the 
actress"  connection  with  the  establish- 
ment a  secret.  The  main  requirement 
v.as  for  ]Miss  Glaum  to  wear  her  hats 
ar^r'und  town. 

"They  would  be  a  walking  advertise- 
ment," the  letter  concluded,  '"and.  be- 
'.ieve  me,  there's  money  in  the  milliner}" 
line" 

Despite  this  inducement.  Miss  Glaum 
has  decided  to  stick  to  the  movies. 


When  an  Actor  Isn't 
■\T7ALTER  EDWARDS,  .director  of 
'  '  Broncho  films,  also  acts  in  them. 
^\'hen  made  up  for  the  part  of  Tucson 
in  "The  Gun  Fighter,"  recenth"  released 
in  the  iMutual  program,  he  told  his  com- 
pany after  rehearsal  that  he  would  walk 
home  from  the  location  alone,  as  he 
wanted  a  chance  to  think  over  the  de- 
velopment of  the  storj-.  It  took  him 
longer  than  he  had  expected,  as  he  met 
the  sheriff  on  the  road  to  Inceville.  Ed- 
wards did  not  know  the  man,  nor  the 
man  him. 

"What  are  you  doin'  wanderin'  around 
loose?"  the  sheriff  inquired.  "You  bet- 
ter come  with  me." 

"Come  with  you.  What  for?"  Ed- 
wards demanded  rather  testily. 

"Xever  yon  mind."  the  sheriff  con- 


Then  he  stepped  back  to  the  wall  and 
braced  himself  against  it. 
"Xow."  said  Jimmy,  "jump!" 


tinued.  "Come  along  now.  Xo  mon- 
key  work." 

Thoroughly  indignant,  Edwards 
walked  toward  the  other  with  fists 
clenched.  The  sheriff  flashed  his  badge 
and  the  actor  halted. 

"What's  the  idea,  sheriff?"  Edwards 
demanded.    "What  have  I  done?" 

"Oh,  nothing,"  was  the  answer. 
"You're  just  a  suspicious-looking  char- 
acter." 

Then  it  dawned  on  the  actor.  "This 
is  just  make-up,"  he  explained.  "I'm 
from  Ince\'ille." 

In  the  end  the  two  men  shook  hands 
and  had  a  good  laugh  over  the  incident. 


Prize  Dogs  in  Edison  Film. 
"T^HE  Edison  studio  had  a  good-sized 
-•■  dog  show  recently  for  the  fi-lming 
of  a  dog  plaj'-,  "A  Sad  Dog's  Storj-,"  in 
which  "W'illiam  ^\'adswon;h's  dog. 
"Jerrj-,"  plays  a  leading  part  in  prevent- 
ing a  scandal.  The  play,  rather  a  rmique 
one,  is  by  Lee  Arthur,  and  is  being  di- 
rected by  Richard  Ridgle\-,  who,  of 
course,  has  his  troubles  in  making  the 
dogs  "act"  A  regular  kennel  is  shown, 
among  the  pedigreed  dogs  being  many 
prize  winners,  such  as  the  English  bull- 
dogs, "Rosella  Saxton,"  which  won  two 
blue  ribbons  at  the  iMadison  Square  Gar- 
den show,  and  "Gotham  Commander," 
a  ribbon  wearer.  The  lerocious-looking, 
heavily-jowled  "actors"  were  precari- 
oush"  near  to  chewing  each  other  up  be- 
fore Director  Ridglej-  could  get  near 
enough  to  get  acquainted. 


Mestayer  Joins  Selig. 

ITARRY  :MESTAYER.  now  playing 
*  *  in  Chicago  in  "On  Trial"  has  been 
engaged  bj-  the  Selig  Polyscope  Com- 
pam-  to  play  the  lead  in  "The  Million- 
aire Bab}","  a  film  version  of  Anna 
Katherine  Green's  world-famous  m\"s- 
tery  storj".  The  novel  was  adapted  for 
the  screen  by  Gilson  Willets.  The  play 
has  alread}'  been  put  in  production  at  the 
Chicago  studios  of  the  Selig  company. 
iNIr.  !Mesta3"er  will  probably  join  one  of 
the  Selig  Pacific  coast  stock  companies 
as  leading  man  late  in  the  spring. 


With  the  Screen  Folk 


The  Greaser 

By  Kenneth  Rand 

How  a  man  despised  proved  himself  a  hero.  An  appealing  story  of  sacrifice 
for  love,  based  on  the  Majestic  picture  play. 

Would  you  say  that  after  a  man  had  tried  three  different  times  to  kill  an- 
other, there  could  be  a  motive  strong  enough  to  make  him  lay  down  his  life  in 
his  enemy's  stead  ?  Read  the  following  story,  and  you  will  learn  of  the  motive 
that  is  "stronger  than  hate,"  which  urged  one  man  to  do  just  that. 

In  the  film,  Miriam  Cooper  played  the  leading  feminine  role,  Elmer  Clifton 
was  the  young  New  Yorker,  injured  on  a  hunting  trip  to  the  West,  while  the 
popular  Vester  Perry  enacted  the  part  of  The  Greaser.  The  production  was 
made  by  R.  A.  Walsh. 


Oil,  my  carissima  !" 
The  young   Mexican   stepped  out 
from  the  side  of  the  ranch  house  and 
stood  looking  after  the  girl  who  was 
walking  toward  the  corral. 

He  breathed  the  term  of  endearment 
too  softly  for  her  to  hear  it.  Stooping, 
he  picked  up  the  rose  she  had  dropped 
in  passing.  He  raised  it  tenderly  in  both 
hands  toward  his  lips — and  as  he  did 
so  he  felt  himself  spun  around  in  a 
grip  of  authority. 

"Here,  you  greaser!" — old  man  Saw- 
yer, who  owned  the  ranch,  had  hold  of 
him  by  the  collar.  "What  game  are  you 
up  to?  Pickin'  up  a  flower  that  my 
daughter  dropped,  and  kissin'  it — so 
that's  the  way  the  wind  blows,  eh?" 
He  shook  the  youth  roughly. 
"She's  not  for  the  likes  of  you," 
growled  the  ranchman.  "Get  any  moon- 
shine notions  you  may  have  in  your 
head  out  of  it — quick,  too.  Or  you'll 
find  yourself  out  of  a  job.  I'd  fire  you 
right  now,  only  you're  too  good  a 
worker  to  lose.  But  the  rest  of  the 
time  you're  around  this  ranch,  you  re- 
member that  that  girl's  nothin'  more 
to  you  than  the  daughter  of  the  man 
who  pays  your  wages.  Now,  here's 
somethin'  to  keep  you  from  forgettin' 
it." 

Turning  the  young  man  around,  his 
employer  kicked  him. 

"Get  back  to  your  work,"  he  ordered 
contemptuously.  "And  don't  let  me  see 
any  more  of  this  nonsense — I  warn  you." 

Miguel  hurried  off.  But  it  wasn't 
"nonsense"  to  him — the  love  that  he  had 
borne  for  Miriam,  the  rancher's  lovely 
daughter,  throughout  all  the  months  that 
he  had  been  employed  there. 


She  had  never  known  it.  And  now 
it  seemed  that  his  adoration  must  always 
be  kept  a  secret  from  her.  What  was 
the  use  in  staying  on  here  at  the  ranch 
any  longer?  That  was  what  Miguel 
asked  himself,  in  the  first  hot  tide  of 
resentment  that  surged  up  in  his  heart 
after  his  mortifying  encounter  with  her 
father. 


Miriam  did  not  know — or  dream  of 
his  adoration  for  her. 

To  be  sneered  at,  called  a  "greaser," 
yes,  and  kicked — only  because  his  skin 
was  dark ! 

But  the  next  thought  that  came  to  him 
was  that,  by  leaving  the  ranch,  he  would 
lose  the  daily  sight  of  Miriam.  There 
was  a  way  that  he  could  still  retain  that 
much  comfort,  at  least.  Her  father  had 
said  so.  If  he  hid  any  further  signs 
of  his  love,  he  might  keep  his  job — the 


penalty  for  forgetting  himself  in  future 
would  be  his  instant  dismissal. 

Well,  it  was  going  to  be  hard,  ]\liguel 
told  himself,  to  keep  his  feelings  con- 
cealed week  after  week,  and  month  after 
month,  always  hidden  from  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  one — but  that  was  what  he 
would  do. 

It  was  better  to  be  near  her  and  suffer 
than  to  lose  the  glimpse  of  her  dear 
face  and  the  sound  of  her  voice,  with 
the  ten  times  deeper  suffering  which  that 
would  entail. 

For  the  next  two  weeks  the  life  at  the 
ranch  went  on  much  the  same  as  usual. 

Perhaps  old  man  Sawyer  kept  a 
sharper  eye  on  Miguel  than  he  had  be- 
fore— but  if  he  did  so,  he  found  noth- 
ing in  the  young  man's  manner  toward 
the  girl  to  give  him  an  excuse  for 
threatening  again  to  discharge  him. 

But  at  the  end  of  that  fortnight,  a 
break  occurred  in  the  monotony  of  the 
daily  round  at  the  ranch  which  drove  all 
thoughts  of  Miguel  for  the  time  being 
from  Sawyer's  mind. 

It  was  just  at  sunset,  that  a  cavalcade 
of  horsemen  rode  slowly  into  the  clear- 
ing on  which  the  ranch  house,  corral,  and 
the  cowboys'  bunk  house  stood. 

The  party  of  riders  was  made  up 
of  a  half  dozen  cow-punchers  of  the 
Sawyer  outfit,  who  had  been  sent  out 
that  morning  to  search  through  the  hills 
to  the  west  for  some  cattle  that  had 
strayed  off  the  range,  and  which  it  was 
thought  might  have  found  their  way  up 
one  or  more  of  the  mountain  trails. 

They  had  found  the  cattle — and  some- 
thing else,  during  their  exploration  of 
the  hills. 

The  something  else  was  a  young  man 
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from  the  East,  who  had  gone  bunting 
J  there.    In  endeavoring  to  make  the  de- 
j  scent   over   the   unfamiliar   ground  in 
i  the  darkness  of  the  night  before,  he 
had  fallen  and  sprained  both  ankles. 

The  cowboys  had  come  upon  him, 
and,  making  a  litter  out  of  a  blanket 
stretched  between  two  saplings,  had 
brought  him  with  them  to  the  ranch. 

Old    man    Sawyer,    who  originally 
hailed  from  Kentucky,  opened  the  doors 
I  of  his  house  wide  to  the  stranger  with 
I  true  Southern  hospitality. 

]\Iiriam  was  detailed  as  his  nurse — an 
arrangement  which,  as  soon  as  he 
opened  his  eyes  and  realized  that  the 
vision  sitting  at  his  bedside  was  an 
angel  of  flesh  and  blood,  the  young  man 
from  New  York  found  entirely  satis- 
(l  factory. 

Indeed,  as  the  days  passed,  Clifton — 
for    so    the    injured    stranger's  name 
;   proved  to  be — had  about  reached  the 
I   conclusion  that  his  accident  might  turn 
out  to  be  the  luckiest  thing  that  had 
ever  happened  to  him  in  his  life. 

He  felt  himself  already  falling  in  love 
with  Miriam.    Not  alone  was  she  more 
beautiful  than  any  of  the  girls  he  had 
met  in  society — and  the  mental  picture 
I    of  each  one  of  these  whom  he  sum- 
moned up  while  his  eyes  searched  the 
face  of  the  girl  beside  his  bed,  suffered 
by  comparison — but  she  had  the  fresh 
wholesomeness   about  her   which  only 
|{   those  bear  who  have  passed  all  their 
'    lives  in  the  wide  out-of-doors. 

Clifton's  case  was  rapidly  becoming 
one  of  the  heart,  instead  of  the  body. 

And  as  fast  as  he  recovered  from 
one,  the  other  ailment  grew  worse. 

As  he  regained  the  use  of  his  feet — 
at  first  with  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  im- 
provised crutches — he  was  able  to  see 
more  of  Miriam  than  in  the  intervals 
I  when  she  had  brought  him  his  meals,  or 
sat  at  his  bedside  and  read  or  talked 
to  him. 

He  bunted  her  up,  in  the  house  or  out 
of  it,  a  dozen  times  a  day. 

He  made  no  pretense  at  concealing 
the  fact  of  his  infatuation — but  he 
could  not  have  done  so  if  he  would. 
His  heart  and  soul  were  concentrated, 
now,  upon  the  one  goal  in  life  for  him : 
to  win  this  radiant  girl's  love.  He  had 
no  thought  for  the  outside  world,  as  a 
witness  to  his  headlong  wooing.  It  was 
a  fact — Miriam  owned  him  for  her  will- 
ing slave — and  any  one  might  see  it  who 
chose,  for  all  it  mattered  to  him. 

One  who  looked  on,  did  so  with  no 


little  satisfaction — and  that  one  was  old 
man  Sawyer. 

He  had  made  some  inquiries  about 
Clifton.  And  what  he  learned — prin- 
cipally the  fact  that  the  New  Yorker 
was  wealthy  enough  to  have  bought  that 
ranch  and  ten  others  like  it,  if  he  had 
cared  to,  without  ever  missing  the  pur- 
chase price — disposed  him  to  hold  the 
3'oung  man  in  high  favor  as  a  pros- 
pective son-in-law. 

Soon  Clifton  was  well  enough  to  be 
able  to  exchange  his  crutches  for  a 
single  cane.  And  shortly  he  could  get 
around  without  even  that  aid.  But  still 
he  said  nothing  about  taking  his  de- 


Miguel  mounted  the  dangerous  animal. 


parture.  Sawyer  offered  no  hint,  eitlier, 
that  the  guest's  excuse  for  remaining 
at  the  ranch  house  had  gone  with  his 
invalidism — as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was 
only  too  glad  to  have  Clifton  stay  on, 
for  as  long  as  it  took  to  settle  a  cer- 
tain matter. 

And  what  of  Miguel  all  this  time? 

His  attitude  toward  Clifton  had  been 
one  of  suspicion  at  first.  This  had 
quickly  turned  to  conviction  as  to  what 
the  latter's  feelings  were  toward  the 
girl — even  before  the  other  outsiders 
had  read  the  signs,  the  Mexican's  im- 
pulsive temperament  had  led  him  to 
guess  by  intuition  that  Clifton  had  fallen 
in  love  with  her. 


And  from  that  moment,  his  hatred  of 
the  man  he  looked  upon  as  a  rival  had 
become  implacable. 

"If  only  instead  of  his  ankles,  it  had 
been  his  neck  he  tweested !"  Miguel 
would  grate  through  his  clenched  teeth 
to  himself,  as  he  looked  in  upon  the 
scene  of  Miriam  seated,  with  a  book, 
or  her  embroidery,  at  the  stranger's 
bedside  during  the  interval  when  she 
was  nursing  him.  "Ah,  if  it  could  have 
been  me,  that  found  him  first  back  there 
in  the  hills  after  his  fall,  I  would  have 
tweested  it  for  him  in  these  two  hands 
— so  that  he  might  never  have  come 
here !" 

But  when  the  days  passed  into  weeks, 
and  Clifton  was  well  again,  but  still 
gave  no  sign  of  terminating  his  sojourn 
at  the  ranch,  then  Miguel's  hatred  deep- 
ened into  a  rage  that  was  all  the  more 
deadly  for  being  kept  bottled  up  inside 
him. 

"Each  day  it  becomes  more  danger- 
ous !"  the  dark-skinned  youth  fumed  to 
himself.  "He  is  handsome — curse  him  1 
— I  admit  that.  And  doubtless  he  knows 
the  art  of  smooth  words.  What — ah, 
what  will  be  the  effect  on  her  heart?" 

He  twisted  his  lean  brown  fingers 
in  his  hair  and  tugged  at  it  in  anguish. 

"If  he  wins  her,"  he  groaned,  "she  is 
lost  to  me  forever.  She  will  go  with 
him  to  his  home.  And  I,  left  here  be- 
hind, without  her  face  to  gladden  my 
eyes,  or  the  music  of  her  voice  te  lift 
up  my  heart  " 

Springing  to  his  feet,  Aliguel  raised 
his  fists  to  the  heavens  and  swore  an 
oath  as  black  as  his  brows  had  become. 

It  was  that  Clifton  should  die! 

There  was  no  other  way,  or  hope  of 
a  way,  of  removing  him  as  a  factor  from 
the  scene.  The  man  loved  Miriam  al- 
most as  wildly  as  did  Miguel  himself. 
He  would  not  leave  before  he  had 
asked  her  to  go  with  him.  And  he 
would  not  ask  that  until  he  felt  sure 
of  his  answer. 

He  could  not  be  allowed  to  go  on 
working  the  spell  of  his  good  looks  and 
mental  accomplishments  upon  her,  until 
that  answer  was  certain  to  be  only  one 
thing,  that  was  all  1 

In  the  next  few  days  Miguel  made 
two  attempts  upon  Clifton's  life. 

The  first  occurred  while  he  and 
Miriam  were  out  on  a  ride  into  the  hills, 
to  inspect  the  scene  of  Clifton's  fall, 
which  had  resulted  in  his  making  her 
acquaintance. 
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Miguel,  unnoticed,  had  followed  the 
pair. 

Miriam,  on  the  ride  back,  expressed 
a  wish  for  a  specimen  of  a  rare  wild 
flower  that  she  had  spied  growing  a 
foot  or  so  beneath  the  edge  of  the  cliff 
road  along  which  they  were  traveling 
homeward.  Clifton  dismounted  to  get 
it  for  her. 

As  he  spread  himself  out  at  full 
length  on  the  road,  a  dozen  feet  away 
from  Miriam  and  the  two  horses,  and 
reached  his  arm  down  over  the  edge  of 
the  precipice  toward  the  cluster  of 
bright  blue  blossoms  that  had  caught 
her  eye,  there  was  a  thunderous  roar 
behind  him. 

At  the  same  instant,  the  girl 
cried  out  sharply. 

Only  her  warning  saved  him. 
For,  as  it  struck  his  ear,  Clifton 
rolled  swiftly  over  to  the  left. 
And  an  immense  bowlder,  roll- 
ing down  from  the  cliff  above, 
plowed  across  the  path  where  he 
had  been  lying  but  a  second  be- 
fore. 

It  was  a  narrow  escape,  the 
couple  both  thought,  from  a  pure 
accident.  There  was  no  sound 
following  the  roar  of  the  bowl- 
der in  its  flight  down  the  cliff, 
to  let  them  believe  otherwise 
than  that  they  were  alone  in  the 
hills.  And  they  rode  on  to  the 
ranch,  entirely  in  ignorance  of 
the  fact  that  it  had  been  Mig- 
uel's hand  that  had  dislodged  the 
bowlder  from  its  resting  place. 

Two  days  later  Miguel  made 
his  second  effort  to  put  Clifton 
out  of  the  way. 

There  was  a  horse  named  Gen- 
tle Alice — chiefly  because  that  was  not 
her  nature — among  the  string  in  the  cor- 
ral of  the  Sawyer  ranch.  Alice  was  never 
used  in  range  riding  with  the  rest  of 
the  mounts.  Indeed,  she  was  never  used 
for  any  purpose  whatsoever.  Not  since 
she  had  broken  the  neck  of  the  first  man 
who  had  tried  to  ride  her. 

Miguel,  leading  Clifton  into  the  cor- 
ral on  the  day  in  question  and  giving 
him  a  glowing  description  of  the  merits 
as  a  swift,  but  docile,  saddle  horse, 
which  were  possessed  by  the  vicious 
mustang,  had  just  succeeded  in  per- 
suading the  visitor  to  take  a  trial  ride 
on  her — when  Miriam  appeared  at  the 
corral  gate. 

"Don't  attempt  to  mount  that  horse, 


Mr.  Clifton  I"  the  girl  called  anxiously, 
as  she  saw  Clifton  in  the  act  of  lift- 
ing his  foot  to  the  stirrup.  "Your  life 
wouldn't  be  worth  a  penny — the  animal 
is  a  brute !" 

Miguel  bit  his  lip— caught,  it  seemed, 
in  the  lie  he  had  told  as  to  the  horse's 
docility. 

But  the  next  moment  he  had  stepped 
past  the  hesitating  New  Yorker. 

"Afraid?"  he  sneered,  in  an  under- 
tone.   "Well,  my  friend — I  am  not  I" 

And  with  the  words,  Miguel  mounted 
the  dangerous  animal.  The  horse  shot 
straight  up  in  the  air,  off  its  hind  feet, 
like  a  skyrocket.    But  Miguel  held  on. 


"If  you  don't  want  to  die,"  snapped  Miguel,  "move  on 


For  the  next  fifteen  minutes  it  was  a 
duel  between  man  and  mount. 

Miguel  had  taken  his  life  in  his  hands, 
as  much  for  anything  as  on  the  thou- 
sand-to-one-shot chance  that  the  exhi- 
bition of  his  bravery,  in  contrast  to 
the  other  man's  caution,  might  damage 
the  latter  in  the  eyes  of  the  watching 
girl. 

In  one  thing,  at  least,  he  succeeded — 
he  did  what  no  one  else  had  ever  done 
before  him,  and  that  was  to  ride  the 
"man-killer"  into  a  state  of  heaving, 
lather-soaked  subjection. 

But  later,  if  Clifton  had  lost  ground 
through  the  episode,  IVIiguel  was  unable 
to  detect  any  signs  of  it  in  Miriam's 
manner  toward  him. 


The  incident,  however,  had  led  ^liguel 
to  form  the  opinion  that  Clifton  was 
really  a  coward. 

So,  a  day  or  so  later,  he  confronted 
him  alone  in  back  of  the  ranch  house. 

"You  weel  not  be  staying  here  much 
longer,  eh?"  inquired  Miguel,  holding 
the  other's  eyes  with  a  cold,  unshifting 
gaze.  "You  are  able  to  walk  as  well 
as  ever — I  should  advise  you  to  do  it." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Cliftoa 
stiflfly. 

Miguel  took  a  step  nearer. 
"I  mean,"  he  answered,  "that  some- 
times one  may  outstay  his  welcome — 
and  grow  unpopular." 

Clifton's  face  reddened  with  anger. 

"See  here,  my  greaser  friend, "^ 
he  said  sharply,  "a  little  more  of 
this  impertinent  line  of  talk,  and 
you're  going  to  become  unpopu- 
lar with  me  " 

iguel  had  whipped  out  a  gun. 
"Put  up  your  hands !"  he 
snarled.  Then,  as  Clifton  slowly 
obeyed,  he  went  on  in  a  rage- 
choked  tone:  "I  am  not  a 
■greaser'  to  you — do  you  under- 
stand ?" 

Clifton  coolly  looked  down  at 
the  gun. 

"What  does  this  mean?"  he 
questioned. 

"It  means,  if  you  don't  want 
to  die,"  snapped  Miguel,  return- 
ing to  the  original  purpose  of 
his  interview  with  his  enemy — 
"move  on  !'' 

He    held    Clifton's    eyes  in 
meaning  silence  for  a  moment 
or  two.    Then  he  returned  the 
gun  to  the  belt  under  his  jacket. 
And,  indifferently  turning  his 
back  on  him,  he  walked  away. 

But  Miguel  was  forced  to  change  his 
opinion  of  the  man's  lack  of  braverj^ 
For,  as  the  days  went  on,  Clifton  did 
not  take  the  hint  implied  at  the  point 
of  the  gun.  He  remained  a  guest  at 
the  ranch  house,  in  almost  hourly  com- 
pany with  the  girl.  And  Miguel  began 
to  despair  of  ever  being  able  to  get  rid 
of  him. 

Then,  one  morning,  Clifton  rode  to 
town  alone  to  do  some  shopping. 

That  is — he  thought  he  went  alone. 
He  did  not  know  that  a  solitary  horse- 
man had  set  out  from  the  ranch  in  his 
wake,  within  ten  minutes  of  his  own 
departure,  and  that  that  horseman  was 
the  young  ^lexican. 
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Three  hours  later,  Clifton  had  made 
his  purchases  and  was  ready  to  return 
to  the  ranch. 

As  he  walked  down  a  deserted,  alley- 
like  street  toward  the  livery  stable  where 
he  had  left  his  horse,  he  was  accosted 
by  a  man  about  three  drinks  the  worse 
for  having  encountered  in  the  saloon 
near  by  a  spirituous  distillation  collo- 
quially known  as  "forly-rod." 

'"Wanta  buy  a  gun,  stranger?"  in- 
quired this  unsteady  part>\  He  held  out 
a  revolver,  butt  end  foremost,  toward 
Clifton.  "Pufferaly  good  gun.  I'll  sell 
t'  you  cheap." 

Clifton,  smiling  lenienth",  shook  his 
head  and  attempted  to  pass  by. 

■'No,  thanks,"  he  declined  the  offer. 

"But  thisiz  a  gun'n  good  condition  1" 
declared  the  would-be  disposer  of  the 
n  rearm,  blocking  his  wa}-.  'S  full}' 
loaded.  And  in  good  condition.  You 
c'n — ^you  c"n  have  it  for  six  bits.  Quick 
sales  'n  small  proiits,  that's  my  motto. 
You  see,  I  need  'nother  drink  " 

■'Xo,  thank  you,"  said  Clifton  more 
r.  rmly. 

The  inebriated  stranger,  clutching  him 
by  the  coat  lapel,  tried  to  force  the 
handle  of  the  gun  into  his  hand. 

"Just  looker  over,  an'  see  if  that 
ain'  worth  '" 

Impatiently,  Clifton  pushed  the 
weapon  back  upon  its  owner.  As  he  did 
so,  there  was  a  sharp  report.  A  smell 
of  burned  powder  and  of  singed  cloth 
smote  Clifton's  nostrils,  while  a  puft 
of  white  smoke  blotted  out  the  drunken 
man's  face  from  his  sight  tor  an  instant. 

The  man — whom  he  had  never  seen 
in  his  life  until  less  than  a  minute 
oefore — crumpled  to  the  uneven  pave- 
ment of  the  narrow  street  in  front  of 
him.  loosely  and  without  a  sound,  as  a 
garment  might  fall  from  a  hook  to  the 
floor. 

A  bullet  had  entered  his  heart,  as  the 
hole  in  his  coat  over  the  left  breast 
showed,  and  death  must  have  been  in- 
stantaneous. 

Clifton  stood  looking  down  at  the 
body  for  a  moment,  and  passed  his  hand 
over  his  brow. 

Then,  in  a  daze,  he  walked  on  to  the 
liverj-  stable,  secured  his  horse,  and — 
still  too  stunned  to  think  at  all,  let 
alone  clearly — he  ^de  out  of  the  town 
and  back  toward  the  ranch. 

Miguel,  shadowing  Clifton's  footsteps, 
had  witnessed  the  brief  scene  in  the  side 
street.    As  he  heard  the  report  of  the 


gun,  and  saw  the  drunkard  fall,  his 
heart  had  bounded  with  fierce  joy. 

Here  was  the  chance  he  had  been  look- 
ing for,  after  all ! 

He  knew  the  thing  had  been  an  ab- 
solute accident,  so  far  as  Clifton  was 
concerned.  But — need  am-body  else 
know  that?  He  could  swear  to  the 
truth;  that  he  had  seen  the  Easterner 
and  the  intoxicated  man  talking  to- 
gether. Yes — he  could  even  go  so  far 
as  to  say,  without  stretching  the  facts 
more  than  a  little,  that  there  had  been 
an  argument  between  them  over  the 
purchase  of  the  gun. 


order  to  be  on  hand  to  enjoy  his  tri- 
umph. 

Less  than  an  hour  after  his  arrival 
there,  the  posse  rode  in  past  the  bars 
of  the  corral,  grim-faced  and  with 
drawn  guns. 

'"We're  looking  for  one  Douglas  Clif- 
ton," announced  the  sheriff.  "If  he's 
here,  let  him  stand  forth." 

INIiguel  saw  Clifton,  white  as  to 
cheeks,  but  with  shoulders  manfully 
squared,  step  down  from  the  ranch- 
house  veranda  and  walk  across  the 
clearing  toward  the  'sheriff. 

"I  believe  I  am  the  man  you  want. 


And  he  could  charge  Clifton  with 
having  shot  down  the  other,  in  a  gust 
of  anger,  in  cold  blood! 

\\"heeling  in  his  tracks,  Miguel  raced 
to  find  the  sheriff.  Into  that  officiars 
ear,  when  he  had  located  him,  he  poured 
the  storj-  of  the  "killing."  He  replied, 
when  asked  if  he  had  any  idea  where 
this  stranger  from  Xew  York  could  be 
found,  that  he  had  a  very  good  idea, 
indeed.  And  he  gave  Sawj-er's  ranch 
as  the  place  where  the  fugitive  could 
be  captured. 

Then,  with  a  gloating  smile  playing 
about  his  lips  all  the  way,  Miguel  rode 
hurriedly  back  to  the  ranch  himself,  in 


sheriff,"  the  ilexican  heard  him  say. 
"And  I  think  I  know  what  you  want 
me  for.  But  I  can  clear  myself  before 
any  jury." 

iliguel  hugged  himself,  rocking  with 
silent  laughter.  He  knew  that  the  other 
stood  not  one  chance  in  a  million  of 
being  able  to  make  good  that  boast — 
he  was  doomed.  Out  there  in  the  West 
justice  was  administered  but  roughly 
at  best.  And  what  proof  had  Clifton, 
other  than  his  own  word,  that  he  had 
not  murdered  the  owner  of  that  re- 
volver? There  was  the  dead  mans 
body,  and  ^Miguel's  account  of  the  way 
he  had  seen  the  latter  meet  his  end.. 
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It  was  two  to  one  against  him.  His 
case  was  hopeless. 

"And  is  that  all  you've  got  to  say  in 
your  own  defense?"  the  sheriff  was 
grimly  saying  just  then,  as  Clifton  con- 
cluded his  brief  explanation  of  the  way 
the  accident  had  happened.  "Well,  boys" 
— looking  around  at  the  members  of  the 
posse,  "does  it  strike  you  the  way  it 
does  me,  that  we'd  better  ride  back  a 
ways  and  find  a  convenient  tree?" 

A  growl  of  assent  came  from  the 
rest. 

"But — but  I'm  entitled  to  a  trial,  am 
I  not?"  gasped  Clifton. 

"You've  had  it,  friend,"  said  the  sher- 
iff, "and  the  verdict's  in.  You'll  be 
hanged  by  the  neck  until  you  are  dead. 
Fall  in  here  with  us  !" 

Miguel  was  nodding  his  head  rapidly, 
his  white  teeth  showing  in  a  smile.  Yes 
— it  was  all  coming  out  as  he  had  fore- 
seen. Now,  in  another  half  hour  or 
less,  his  rival  would  be  out  of  his  road. 
I\Iiriam  should  not  have  a  chance  to  fall 
in  love  with  him,  and  go  out  of  her 
fond  Miguel's  sight  

The  Mexican  straightened,  craning  his 
neck  toward  the  posse.  Clifton  had 
just  concluded  what  seenled  to  be  an 
appeal  to  them.  And  now,  while  they 
sat  waiting  sternly  in  their  saddles,  Clif- 
ton turned  and  reentered  the  house. 

Quickly  Miguel  sped  around  to  the 
rear  of  it,  to  see  what  the  move  meant. 

And  he  saw. 

Clifton  had  asked  for  a  few  moments 
in  which  to  say  good-by  to  Miriam.  And 
now  Miguel  looked  upon  a  scene  that 
turned  his  triumph  to  ashes  on  his 
tongue.  The  girl  stood  on  the  back 
veranda,  her  arms  around  Clifton's  neck, 
crying  as  she  kissed  him  in  hopeless 
farewell. 

So  she  had  found  time  to  loir  him 
already! 

Miguel  drew  himself  erect,  with 
something  like  a  shiver  passing  through 
his  slim  frame.  His  eyes  were  closed, 
and  his  drawn  lips  moved — almost  as 
if  he  were  praying.  "I  want  her  to 
be  happy,"  he  murmured.  "Ah,  yes, 
that  counts  for  most !"  Then  he  opened 
his  eyes  again.  With  squared  jaw,  he 
sprang  up  on  the  porch  behind  the  ob- 
livious couple. 

"Queek,  senor !"  he  whispered,  touch- 
ing Clifton's  sleeve.  "Say  nothing — but 
take  off  your  coat  and  give  it  to  me !" 

The  pair  drew  apart,  turning  to  stare 
blankly  at  him. 
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"Oh,  be  queek!"  hissed  the  young 
Mexican  impatiently.  "Let  me  have 
your  coat !" 

A  light  of  comprehension  broke  over 
the  girl's  face. 

"But,  Miguel,"  she  pointed  out,  her 
expression  going  hopeless  again,  "they 
will  discover  that  you're  not  him  before 
you  have  ridden  with  them  a  hundred 
yards,  and  then  they  will  only  come 
back  " 

"No,"  gently  Miguel  reassured  her, 
"they  will  not  discover  it !" 

Then,  wheeling  on  Clifton. 

"Give  me  your  coat !"  he  demanded 
once  more. 

In  a  twinkling  he  was  out  of  his  own 
velvet  jacket  and  into  Clifton's  corduroy 
norfolk.  Then,  without  a  word,  he  spun 
round  on  his  heel  and  sprang  from  the 
porch  into  the  saddle  of  Clifton's  horse. 

In  a  clatter  of  hoofs,  he  flashed  away 
around  the  side  of  the  house. 

Instantly  a  shout  went  up  from  the 
posse  drawn  up  before  the  front  of  the 
building. 

"Stop  liim  !" 

"There  he  goes  !" 

"Halt — or  we'll  shoot  1" 

The  even  gallop  of  Clifton's  horse 
that  came  to  the  ears  of  the  two  on  the 
porch  showed  that  the  order  was  not 
obeyed.  They  heard  the  pounding  dash, 
of  the  posse's  mounts  starting  in  pur- 
suit. Then  a  rattle  of  shots.  And  after 
that — silence. 

Clasping-  Miriam's  hand,  Clifton  ran 
with  her  around  to  the  front  of  the 
house. 

There  he  came  face  to  face  with  a 
man  who  had  just  ridden  out  from  town, 
having  been  a  witness  from  the  window 
of  a  house  in  that  side  street  to  the 
drunkard's  death,  and  come  after  the 
sheriff's  posse,  as  soon  as  he  heard 
where  it  was  bound,  to  clear  Clifton  of 
all  blame  for  the  accidental  shooting. 

The  posse  was  returning  now — on 
foot. 

They  bore  on  a  stretcher  the  quiet 
figure  of  Miguel. 

At  a  gesture  from  old  man  Sawyer 
— who  had  heard  from  Clifton  what  the 
Mexican  had  done — the  stretcher  was 
placed  on  the  top  step  of  the  veranda. 

"I  called  him  a  greaser,"  said  the 
rancher  softly,  holding  one  of  the  slim 
brown  hands  in  both  of  his  and  raising 
his  eyes  to  the  sky,  "but  I  reckon  it'll 
be  written  down  in  the  Great  Book 
above  that  he  was  white  inside!" 


Clifton's  brow  was  furrowed  in  per- 
plexity. 

"But  why  did  he  make  the  sacri- 
fice "  he  began. 

"Shh!"  whispered  Miriam.  She  knelt 
by  the  side  of  the  stretcher.  "I  think  I 
understand." 

And  she  bent  and  kissed  the  quiet 
lips. 

It  would  doubtless  have  brought  solace 
to  Miguel  to  know  that  she  had  read 
his  secret  at  last — though  he  could  not 
know  that  she  had  always  understood ! 


Just   Do  It. 


LBERT    C.    FROOME,    for  many 
years  a  headliner  at  the  New  York 


Hippodrome,  has  been  engaged  to  ap- 
pear in  "The  Twenty  Million  Dollar 
Mystery,"  the  latest  Thanhouser-Mutual 
serial. 

Mr.  Froome  plays  the  role  of  a 
wealthy  Montana  mine  owner,  who  was 
a  friend  of  Zudora's  father  when  both 
were  prospecting,  and  the  part  should 
suit  this  performer,  who  has  earned  for 
himself  the  title  of  "the  actor  unafraid." 
There  never  has  been  a  stunt  which 
caused  Froome  to  hesitate  a  second. 

Taking  his  life  in  his  hands  seems 
simple  enough  to  this  new  member  of 
the  Thanhouser-Mutiial  stock  company. 

"All  you  do  is  to  do  it,"  he  says,  by 
way  of  explaining  his  lack  of  timidity. 


Vanderbilt  Cup-race  Film. 
nPHE  Vanderbilt  Cup  Race— the 
world's  Automobile  Derby — was 
run  this  year  at  the  Panama  Exposition 
at  San  Francisco.  Mrs.  Vanderbilt  was 
present  to  witness  the  contest  bearing 
her  name.  The  race  was  chock-full  of 
excitement.  Cars  collided,  overturned, 
bursted,  skidded,  and  shot  all  over  the 
track  at  the  gentle  rate  of  seventy  miles 
an  hour.  Accidents  were  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception.  The  World  Film 
Corporation  has  the  authentic  picture  of 
the  race,  and  it  is  being  shown  at  the 
Strand  Theater  and  the  Hippodrome. 
New  York. 

The  photography  of  this  great  auto 
film  is  exceptionally  good,  and,  besides 
having  all  the  thrills  incidental  to  the  ex- 
citing and  dangerous  racing,  it  gives  a 
very  good  idea  of  the  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  the  Panama  Exposition  build- 
ings and  attractions. 


Advance  Fashions  from 


the  Films 


By  Lillian  A.  Tredegar 


DAME  FASHION  is  to  have  a  great 
deal  to  sa3'  in  motion  pictures  here- 
after. The  Hearst-Selig  News  Pictorial 
has  instituted  a  department  for  the  pres- 
entation every  week  by  Lady  Duft'-Gor- 
don,  of  New  York,  of  the  very  latest 
frills  and  foibles  that  are  dear  to  the 
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feminine  hearts.  These  fashions,  so  we 
are  informed  by  the  Selig  Company,  are 
the  up-to-the-minute  creations  from 
Paris  and  elsewhere  where  styles  are 
inaugurated. 

The    accompanying    illustrations  are 


taken  from  the  Selig  pictures,  and  rep- 
resent the  latest  fashions  for  late  spring 
and  midsummer  frocks. 

1=1 

Kathlyn  Williams  on  the  Styles. 

OF  all  the  movie  actresses,  Kathlyn 
Williams,  of  the  Selig  Polyscope 
Company,  has  been  seen  in  a  greater 
variety  of  st\-le  of  dress  than  any  of 
her  sisters  of  the  screen. 

"Dressing  appropriately  is  one  of  the 
biggest  problems  of  our  business,  and  re- 
quires actual  thought  and  study."  says 
^liss  Williams.  "And  the  only  way  I 
can  keep  abreast  of  the  fashions  for  my 
screen  work  is  to  make  a  study  of  the 
advanced  styles  as  thej-  are  inaugu- 
rated in  Paris  before  they  come  to 
America,  and  dress  accordingly.  For  I 
have  learned,  if  I  were  to  work  in  a 
picture  dressed  as  the  women  of  the 
present  appear  daily,  for  my  modern 
productions,  by  the  time  the  picture  is 
released  I  would  be  just  about  three 
months  behind  the  times,  for  you  know 
the  stjdes  change  faster  than  our  pic- 
tures can  be  produced  and  released." 
And  so  saying,  she  smoothed  out  the 
ample  skirt  of  the  modish  blue  taffeta 
gown  she  was  wearing  at  this  time,  thus 
unconsciously  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  she  was  up  to  the  minute  with 
her  wearing  apparel  off  the  screen  as 
well  as  on  it. 

"These  full  skirts  are  pretty  enough," 
she  continued,  "but  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  the  tight  ones  so  long  that 
I  can  hardly  get  around  in  this  one, 
though  I  do  think  I  shall  learn  to  like 
them,  for  they  are  really  more  grace- 
ful and  becoming  than  those  we  have 
been  wearing  for  the  past  few  j'ears." 

Miss  Williams  has  appeared  in  al- 
most every  type  of  dress ;  she  has  been 
seen  to  advantage  in  the  colonial  gown 
of  ages  gone  bj',  the  antebellum  hoop- 
skirts,  and  bustles  of  the  past  century ; 
the  robes  of  ancient  history,  the  khaki 
outfit  of  the  Western  girl,  the  simple 
frocks  of  the  country  girl,  the  frills  and 
furbelows  of  the  city  girl,  the  rags  of 
the  poor,  the  impromptu  regalia  of  the 
girl  of  the  wilds,  and,  above  all,  her 
jungle  dress. 

"When   I  was  told  by  my  producer 


that  I  must  have  a  dress  made  of  leaves,'' 
continued  fair  Kathlyn,  with  a  smile  at 
the  thought  of  hardships  gone  by,  "I  was 
at  my  wits'  end  to  know  where  to  get  it. 
I  went  straight  to  my  dressmaker  in  a 
hurry  of  excitement  and  told  her  of  my 
predicament,   thinking,   of   course,  she 
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could  furnish  this  thing  that  seemed  to 
be  so  simple  at  first  thought;  but  it  did 
not  take  me  long  to  discover  that  it 
was  entirely  out  of  her  line.  After  a 
fruitless  tour  of  all  the  shops  in  Los 
Angeles,   I   realized   that  I   should  be 
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forced  to  resort  entirely  to  my  own  re- 
sources. So,  after  a  bit  of  thought,  I 
bought  piles  of  natural  leaves  that  had 
been  put  through  some  chemical  process 
which  made  them  retain  their  natural 
color,  and  my  maid  and  I  set  to  work 
to  attain  the  unattainable.  We  wove 
that  whole  garb  with  our  hands,  and 
when  it  was  finished  we  felt  that  we  had 
accomplished  something  worthy  of  even 


our  own  respect,  and  were  quite  proud 
of  our  achievement,  and  I  thought  my 
troubles  were  over  until  the  next  cast 
of  characters  should  be  handed  to  me. 
But,  alas  !  I  discovered  that  the  making 
of  this  costume  was  the  least  of  it.  For 
you  can't  imagine  the  odor  those  leaves 
had !  This  was  one  of  the  worst  hard- 
ships with  which  I  have  had  to  contend 
in   my  picture  career.     Every  time  I 
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donned  this  garb,  the  scent  of  those 
chemicals  nearly  made  me  ill.  Then, 
too,  it  was  a  dreadfully  fragile  affair] 
and  hard  to  keep  intact.  It  fairly  shat- 
tered whenever  I  moved,  and  this  kept 
the  maid  eternally  busy  mending  it. 
Luckily  for  me,  occasions  that  call  for 
such  attire  as  this  do  not  happen  very 
often." 

During  the  past  two  months,  Miss 
Williams  has  had  an  opportunity  to  wear 
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all  sorts  of  clothes,  including  every- 
thing from  a  lilmy  evening  gown,  suit- 
able for  the  tropics,  to  her  sealskin  coat 
and  muff,  fit  to  brave-ihe  cold  of  Chi- 
cago, for  she  has  just  returned  to  the 
States  from  a  trip  to  Panama.  She, 
with  her  producer,  Colin  Campbell,  Colo- 
nel W.  N.  Selig,  and  a  special  company 
of  players,  left  California  in  appropri- 
ate garments  for  that  State  in  Decem- 
ber, went  to  New  Orleans,  changed  to 
attire  suitable  for  a  Southern  winter, 
took  a  fruit  steamer,  and  set  sail  for  the 
Isthmus.  There  they  found  the  ideal 
conditions  of  the  tropics,  where  all  sem- 
blance of  winter,  spring,  or  fall  rai- 
ment was  discarded,  and  they  all  made 


themselves  comfortable  in  regular  sum- 
mertime style.  The  purpose  of  this  trip 
to  Panama  was  to  produce  the  "Ne'er 
Do  Well,"  a  story  of  adventure  made 
from  the  great  novel  by  Rex  Beach. 

And  from  the  subject  of  clothes,  the 
conversation  drifted  to  that  of  char- 
acter portrayed  in  recent  releases  by 
Miss  Williams. 

'T  love  the  part  I  have  in  this  produc- 
tion," said  this  popular  screen  favorite, 
"though  I  do  believe  I  am  more  par- 
tial to  the  character  of  Cherie,  in  'The 
Spoilers,'  for  she  was  so  human,  and 
that  is  the  type  of  role  I  feel  I  can  play 
to  the  best  advantage.  But  in  'The 
Ne'er  Do  Well,'  I  am  also  a  woman  who 


suffers  and  loses  out  in  her  affairs  of 
the  heart,  as  did  Cherie.  Life  is  not 
made  up  of  all  sweet  dreams  for  any 
of  us,  and  I  enjoy  playing  lifelike  parts 
that  are  realistic  and  full  of  human  in- 
terest in  stories  that  pulsate  with  red 
blood."  Out  of  respect  for  train  time 
and  the  fact  that  Miss  Williams  was 
booked  to  start  the  return  trip  to  Cali- 
fornia in  a  few  minutes,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  learn  more  about  her  just  then. 
She  is  every  bit  as  sweet  in  real  life  as 
she  is  upon  the  screen,  and  even  a  bit 
more  so,  for  in  conversation  with  her 
a  person  has  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
her  soft,  resonant  voice,  and  enjoying 
lier  magnetic  personality. 


Technique  of  Camera  Acting 


HOMAS   SANTSCHI,  one  of  the 
bright  and  particular  stars  of  the 


Selig  Polyscope  Company,  asserts  that 
two  eyes  and  ten  lingers  are  prime  es- 
sentials to  the  technique  of  acting  in 
motion  pictures. 

Of  late — and  only  of  late — we  have 
been  hearing  of  the  "technique  of  mo- 
tion-picture acting."  Formerly  it  was 
just  "acting  for  the  movies,"  nothing  at 
all  about  technique.  Another  sign,  and 
I  one  of  the  best  yet,  of  the  real  develop- 
ment of  the  cinematographic  art ! 

Believing  that  the  motion-picture 
fans  have  been  desirous  of  knowing  ex- 
actly what  the  "technique  of  picture 
i  acting"  is,  and  how  it  differs  from  the 
i  technique  of  other  acting,  Thomas 
Santschi  was  interviewed  on  the  subject, 
and  as  he  had  long  experience  in  the 
spoken  drama  before  entering  motion- 
picture  work,  his  statements  are  inter- 
esting. 

"There  are  three  things  that  are 
necessarj'  to  good  picture  acting,"  said 
Mr.  Santschi.  "The  first  is  two  eyes ; 
the  second  is  ten  fingers,  and  the  third  is 
that  wonderful,  indescribable,  God-given 
something  known  as  personality. 

"Nine  fingers  are  not  enough ;  the  mo- 
tion-picture actor  or  actress  should 
possess  the  required  ten.  If  one  finger 
is  missing,  that  fact  will  loom  largely  on 
the  animated  screen,  and  will  be  im- 
mediately noticed  by  the  audience.  The 
two  hands  and  the  ten  fingers  are  prime 
requisites  in  the  art  of  the  silent  drama. 
Every  movement  of  the  hands,  or  the 


fingers,  yes,  even  the  movement  of  one 
finger,  can  be  made  meaningful. 

"And  what  power  in  two  good  eyes ! 
Why,  eyes  are  often  everything  in  mo- 
tion-picture acting.  All  expression  is 
subservient  to  them,  and,  properly  con- 
trolled, they  can  bring  fame  and  for- 


THOMAS  SANTSCHI 


tune  to  the  man  or  woman  fortunate  in 
possessing  a  good-sized,  well-working 
pair." 

"Do  you  think  personalit)^  counts  for 
so  much  in  the  pictures?"  he  was  asked. 
"Do  I  ?    Yes.    It  counts  more  in  mo- 


tion pictures  than  on  the  stage.  You've 
got  to  get  through  the  canvas  screen, 
and  personality  is  the  only  thing  that 
will  carry  you  through.  Good  acting 
before  the  camera  is  much  the  same 
as  good  acting  for  the  stage ;  but  de- 
prived of  voice,  you  are  depending  en- 
tirely upon  pantomime.  That  means 
you  must  accentuate  gestures  and  ex- 
pressions, and  concentrate  your  mind  on 
every  move. 

"And  then  the  art  of  the  silent  drama 
requires  thought ;  you  must  think  more 
than  if  you  were  on  the  stage.  You 
must  project  your  thought  without  the 
aid  of  voice,  and  projecting  thought 
means  thought  concentration.  Take  any 
simple  action,  going  to  open  a  door,  for 
instance ;  j'ou  must  think  first.  Then 
the  eyes  will  show  it,  and  that  is  the 
soul's  mirror. 

"The  action  should  never  be  hurried. 
The  first  thing  the  director  tells  you  is 
to  act  more  slowly  than  you  do  on  the 
stage.  I  have  employed  the  same 
methods  in  motion  pictures  that  I  al- 
ways have,  because  I  never  have  been 
hurried.  It  is  possible  to  get  the  eft'ect 
of  apparent  quickness  by  deliberation. 
Avoid  needless  movements,  even  the 
repose  of  the  ten  fingers  is  a  wonder- 
ful thing.  You  must  act  more  slowly  in 
the  silent  drama  because  the  camera  ab- 
sorbs action, 

"In  silent  drama  get  the  thought  first, 
and  then  3'ou  will  have  mental  back- 
ground for  what  you  accomplish. 

"Try,  if  you  will,  to  express  an  emo- 
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tion  with  your  hands.  Joy  and  sorrow, 
hope  and  despair,  the  whole  gamut  of 
human  emotions  can  be  expressed  by 
the  hands.  The  eyes,  the  hps,  the  whole 
face,  cannot  be  made  nearly  so  eloquent 
as  the  hands. 

"The  human  hands  can  convey  prayer, 
supplication,  menace,  blessing,  despair, 
guilt,  and  greed. 

"The  putting  on  or  the  taking  of¥  of 
a  glove,  a  gesture  ever  so  slight,  a 
finger  raised  or  lowered — any  or  all  of 
these  gestures  may  be  made  to  convey 
a  most  significant  meaning. 

"The  motion-picture  actor  or  actress 
cannot  convey  meaning  by  voice  inflec- 
tion, for  the  drama  of  the  animated 
screen  is  truly  a  silent  art.  He  or  she 
must  convey  meaning  by  action,  and  the 
more  significant,  the  more  repressed,  is 
this  action,  the  more  illuminating  it  may 
be. 

"The  art  of  pantomime  is  generations 
■old ;  the  ancients  excelled  in  this  art, 
and,  with  the  popularity  of  the  motion 
picture  it  has  been  revived  and  care- 
fully studied.  There  is  much  to  learn, 
however ;  something  new  and  vital  is 
forthcoming  every  day,  and  much  im- 
provement can  be  noticed.  Five  years 
ago,  motion-picture  acting  was  an  ex- 
aggeration ;  to-day  it  is  an  art,  a  most 
dignified  and  impressive  art." 


Something  About  Mr.  Santschi. 

The  face  of  Thomas  Santschi,  the 
Selig  Polyscope  Company  star,  is  as 
well  known  as  that  of  the  man  in  the 
moon.  His  art,  which  he  presents  natu- 
rally and  convincingly,  is  greatly  ap- 
preciated by  the  public. 

Mr.  Santschi  was  formerly  a  success- 
ful player  on  the  stage,  and  joined  the 
Selig  Polyscope  Stock  Company,  at  Chi- 
cago, Illinois,  some  years  ago.  He  went 
to  the  Pacific  coast,  where,  in  the  past 
three  or  four  years,  he  has  earned  for 
himself  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  most  versatile  of  motion-picture 
actors,  and  he  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  popular.  He  receives  on  an  aver- 
age a  sack  of  mail  daily,  and  he  fre- 
quently requires  the  services  of  a  secre- 
tary to  answer  the  complimentary 
epistles  he  receives  from  all  quarters  of 
the  globe. 

Thomas  Santschi  is  not  only  a  ver- 
satile actor,  but  he  is  a  versatile  player 
on  the  piano.  Piano  playing  is  his  one 
hobby,  and  he  likes  to  entertain  his 
friends  at  his  handsome  home,  after  a 


day's  work,  Ijy  improvising"  pleasing  mu- 
sical airs. 

Mr.  Santschi  is  one  of  the  few  leading 
players  who  are  also  successful  as 
authors  and  directors.  He  directs  all 
the  picture  plays  in  which  he  stars,  and 
writes  many  excellent  stories. 

Born  in  Switzerland,  he  came  to  the 
United  States  early  in  life,  and  learned 
the  trade  of  a  watchmaker ;  but  the 
footlights  called  him,  and  he  responded. 


Lillian  Hayward. 

lUJISS  LILLIAN  HAYWARD,  a 
i  V  1  well-known  and  exceedingly  popu- 
lar Selig  star,  is  said  to  possess  more 


versatility  than  any  other  "character" 
leading  woman  in  the  motion-picture 
business.  Miss  Hayward  has  the  faculty 
of  making  herself  look  so  homely  and 
unprepossessing  that  it  is  sometimes  im- 
possible for  her  friends  to  believe  that 
she  is  playing  the  part  ascribed  to  her. 
Miss  Hayward  is  exceptionally  talented 
and  successfully  portrays  the  most  diffi- 
cult parts  from  that  of  a  society  belle  to 
a  crabbed,  disagreeable  old  washer- 
woman. 

[=] 

Edith  Joh  nson. 

\   COMPARATIVELY  new  member 
of  the  Selig  forces  is  Miss  Edith 
Johnson,  who  has  advanced  herself  un- 
til she  plays  the  leads  with  one  of  the 


That  his  choice  was  a  wise  one  is 
proven  by  the  great  successes  he 
achieved  at  the  very  start. 

Mr.  Santschi  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
panionable of  men,  and  his  is  the  per- 
sonality that  cannot  be  spoiled  by  adula- 
tion. He  says  he  is  "perfectly  satisfied 
to  work  for  the  Selig  Polyscope  Com- 
pany, where  nothing  is  sacrificed  for 
art,  and  where  conditions  for  artistic 
work  are  ideal." 


Selig  companies  at  Los  Angeles.  Aliss 
Johnson  is  young,  and  her  friends  ex- 
pect that  she  will  go  far  in  her  profes- 
sion with  the  magnificent  start  which 
she  has  made  in  moving  pictures.  !Miss 
Johnson  joined  the  Selig  forces  about 
six  months  ago,  having  acted  in  several 
small  parts.  Her  appearance  on  the 
screen  with  the  Selig  forces  was  her 
first  serious  work. 

During  the  past  few  months,  Miss 
Johnson  has  made  a  reputation  for  her- 
self as  the  "lead"  in  such  pictures  as 
"The  Lure  o'  the  Windigo,"  and  "If 
I  Were  Young  Again,"  while  she  will 
be  seen  in  a  number  of  Selig  picture 
plays  to  be  released  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, including  "Wade  Brent  Pays,  '  and 
"The  Flower  of  Faith." 

Miss  Johnson  is  considered  to  be  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  young  women  ap- 
pearing in  motion  pictures  at  the  pres- 
ent time.    She  is  modest  and  unassum- 


ing and  a  hard  worker,  and  her  friends 
and  admirers  predict  a  brilliant  future 
for  her. 


Plays  and  Players 


Housekeeping  Under  Cover 

iWORLD  FILM) 

By  Richard  D.  Taylor 

It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  for  a  family  to  keep  up  in  style  and  general  rippearance<: 
with  a  neighbor — especially  if  they  are  poor  and  the  neighbor  wealthy.  But  the  Gramercys 
attempterl  it.  and  their  experiences,  with  the  astonishing  endine  to  them,  make  this  story, 
taken  from  the  World  Film  picture  play,  a  series  of  laughs. 


OH  mother,  I  have  a  plan  I"  ex- 
claimed Alabel  Gramercy,  running 
into  the  living  room  of  the  beautiful 
apartment  at  the  Gorham  hotel,  where 
the  family  lived. 

'"You  have  a  plan  for  what,  my  girl?" 
her  mother  asked  in  reply  to  her  daugh- 
ter's statement. 

''Why,  to  cut  down  our  expenses,  of 
course.''  the  3'oung  lady  answered,  as 
though  it  should  have  been  perfectlj- 
evident  that  she  was  speaking  of  this. 

"Well,  I  suppose  it  is  to  move  some- 
where else,  where  the  living  will  not 
cost  so  much,  or  something  equallj-  fool- 
ish," said  ^Irs.  Gramercy.  Then  she 
continued  after  a  pause.  "You  know, 
my  child,  that  we  simply  have  to  live 
here.  If  we  were  to  move  you  would 
lose  Frank  Richman's  attentions,  and 
I  do  not  want  such  a  thing  to  happen, 
after  you  and  he  have  been  such  stead- 
fast friends.  Verj-  probabjy  he  will  pro- 
pose to  you  soon,  and  I  would  not  break 
my  daughter's  happiness  for  the  sake 
of  a  few  pennies — or  dollars,  for  that 
matter.  And  then,  too,  although  it  is 
an  insignificant  matter  in  comparison 
to  real  love,  the  Richmans  have  a  lot  of 
money,  you  know,  and  Frank  could  take 
fine  care  of  j-ou." 

It  was  plainly  evident  from  her  tone 
that  the  "insigniticant  matter"  was  what 
seemed  the  most  important  to  her.  and 
the  "real  love"  was  merely  an  excel- 
lent excuse  for  the  carrying  out  of  her 
plan — to  have  Mabel  wed  the  wealthy 
Frank  Richman. 

"But.  mother,"  the  girl  interposed, 
■'you  didn't  give  me  a  chance  to  explain 
m}-  plan.  It  really  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  living  elsewhere.  AVhat 
I  was  about  to  say  was  that  we  could 
cook  our  own  breakfast  here  in  the 
apartment,  and  while  that  would  not 
make  us  appear  cheap  in  any  way,  pro- 
vided it  was  kept  under  cover,  it  would 
save  us  from  two  to  three  dollars  every 
morning.    You  know  it  costs  us  a  lot 


to  eat  in  the  dining  room,  and  we  could 
do  it  much  cheaper  here." 

"Didn't  you  know  that  that  would  be 
violating  one  of  the  rules  of  the  hotel, 
my  child?"  her  mother  asked. 

"Of  course  I  did,  mother,''  slie  re- 
plied, "but  no  one  need  know  about  it. 
In  fact,  we  would  have  to  keep  it  dark, 
anyway,  because  if  it  were  discovered, 
that  would  make  us  lose  more  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Richmans  than  we  would 
gain  bv  it  in  monev." 


to  do  the  cooking  over  a  little  electric 
stove  that  was  purchased. 

When  3.1rs.  Gramercj-  and  ^label  re- 
turned late  in  the  afternoon  with  the 
required  articles,  they  succeeded  tinally 
in  smuggling  them  up  to  the  apartment 
by  the  use  of  two  suit  cases.  Thej'  were 
given  a  scare  when  the  man  at  the  desk 
inquired  if  they  were  going  on  a  trip, 
and  offered  to  have  the  boy  carry  the 
bags  upstairs. 

"Oh,  no."'  said  the  ever-readv  }iIabeU 


Mr.  Gramercy  was  told  of  the  scheme  to  reduce  their  expenses  and  approved 
enthusiastically  of  it. 


And  so  it  was  decided  that  the 
Gramerc3'S,  who  were  attempting  to  live 
up  to  stjde  of  their  friends,  the  Rich- 
mans. in  order  to  help  bring  about  the 
marriage  that  would  join  the  two  fami- 
lies, even  in  financial  matters,  which  was 
the  chief  aim,  were  to  do  housekeeping 
"under  cover."  at  least  every  morning. 

Plans  were  commenced  that  verj^ 
afternoon,  and  mother  and  daughter 
went  shopping  for  utensils.    They  were 


''we  just  did  a  little  shopping  at  the 
department  stores,  and  did  not  want  to 
wait  till  the  goods  were  delivered,  so  de- 
cided to  bring  the  things  home  our- 
selves.   Bags  are  so  handy,  3-ou  know." 

The  man  at  the  desk  admitted  that 
they  were,  but  insisted  that  they  allow 
the  boy  to  take  the  luggage  up.  Mrs. 
Gramercy  came  near  to  ruining  the  ex- 
planation of  her  daughter,  by  exclaim- 
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"No;  no,  thank  you.  They  are  so 
Hght,  you  see.    They  are  empty." 

The  kindly  man  with  the  pen  seemed 
puzzled  until  Mabel  again  came  to  the 
front  with  her  ready  wit. 

"Yes,"  she  said  quickly,  "they  are 
nearly  as  light  as  though  they  were 
empty.    Dresses  are  not  at  all  heavy." 

With  this  they  proceeded  to  the  ele- 
vator, thanking  their  luck  that  they  had 
gotten  this  far.  In  mounting  into  the 
car  on  their  way  upstairs,  Mrs.  Gram- 
ercy  stumbled  as  the  bottom  of  the  ele- 
vator was  a  little  higher  than  the  floor 
level.  There  was  a  low  rattle  as  the 
aluminum  ware  knocked  together,  but, 
fortunately,   it   was   not   heard   by  the 


loosening  the  strap  on  which  she  was 
working. 

"Come  here !"  replied  Mabel  in  a 
cold,  commanding  tone. 

When  the  girl  appeared  before  her, 
Mabel  began  to  scold  her,  with  well- 
pretended  anger. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  taking  up 
those  bags  and  opening  them  without 
permission?"  she  inquired.  "Don't  you 
know  yet  that  such  things  do  not  con- 
cern you?" 

"I — I  thought  they  were  dresses  or 
something  like  that,  and — and  I  was 
going  to  put  them  in  the  closet,"  the 
abashed  Mary  explained  She  had  never 
been  called  down  like  that  before,  and 


On  his  way  upstairs  Mr.  Gramercy  met  Mrs.  Richman  in  the  hall,  but  hid  behind 
the  backs  of  his  wife  and  Mabel. 


clerk,  who  was  busy  working  over  his 
register  by  that  time. 

As  they  alighted  before  the  apartment 
Mabel  whispered  a  word  of  caution  to 
her  mother,  to  the  effect  that  the  mat- 
ter be  kept  from  the  maid,  as  she  was 
on  intimate  terms  with  the  girl  who 
worked  for  the  Richmans. 

When  they  entered  the  room,  both 
laid  down  the  bags  with  a  sigh  of  re- 
lief, and  went  to  take  off  their  cloaks. 
On  returning,  Mabel  was  frightened  to 
find  the  suit  cases  disappeared.  A  mo- 
ment later  she  caught  sight  of  the  maid 
standing  over  a  table  in  the  adjoining 
room,  in  the  act  of  opening  one. 

"Mary!"  she  called  in  a  stif?,  authori- 
tative voice. 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  Mary  called  I^ack,  still 


was  at  a  loss  to  know  the  reason.  She 
had  always  opened  the  bags  b.rought  in 
before,  and  the  family  had  always  ap- 
peared appreciative.  But  she  had  to  be 
satisfied  without  knowing  any  reason, 
and  left  the  room  bowing  apologies. 

No  sooner  was  she  out  of  sight,  than 
Mabel  and  her  mother  busied  themselves 
concealing  the  cooking  utensils  in  a 
wardrobe. 

Mr.  Gramercy  returned  from  busi- 
ness not  long  after,  in  a  taxi,  and  or- 
dered the  chauffeur  to  wait  until  he 
brought  the  family  down  to  take  them 
to  supper.  This  was  to  precede  a  box 
party  at  one  of  the  theaters,  to  which 
the  Gramercys  had  been  invited  by  the 
handsome  young  Mr.  Richman. 

Before  going  out  he  was  told  of  the 


plan  to  cut  down  their  expenses  that 
they  might  live  at  the  hotel,  and  continue 
to  be  in  style  before  the  critical  eyes  of 
their  neighbors.  Mr.  Gramercy  approved 
enthusiastically  of  the  scheme,  for  he 
was  not  at  all  backward  in  paving  a 
smooth  way  for  a  happy  marriage  be- 
tween Mabel  and  Frank  Richman. 

"But  don't  say  a  word  to  any  one, 
father,"  Mabel  warned,  or  you  might 
spoil  it  all. 

"Don't  worry,  my  child,"  he  consoled ; 
"I  wouldn't  have  things  go  wrong  for 
anything."    And  he  spoke  the  truth. 

At  the  box  party  that  night  everything 
went  fine.  Frank  and  Mabel  found 
themselves  alone  in  the  box  after  the 
first  act,  the  others  having  thoughtfully 
retired  to  the  lobby.  If  things  went  fine 
before  that  they  went  still  better  then. 
Frank  leaned  over  to  his  companion, 
and  whispered  something  to  her.  Both 
drew  their  chairs  together  closer,  and 
the  conversation  was  just  becoming  in- 
teresting, so  they  thought,  although  it 
had  really  been  quite  interesting  to  Air. 
Gramercy,  who  was  unpolitely  eaves- 
dropping outside  the  box,  when  the 
orchestra  broke  into  a  strain,  announc- 
ing that  the  second  act  was  about  to 
begin.  The  two  chairs  separated  sud- 
denly, their  occupants  each  wearing  a 
disappointed  look,  and  the  others  filed 
in  to  their  places. 

The  play  was  very  much  enjoyed  by 
the  young  couple,  but  it  could  in  no 
way  be  compared,  in  their  eyes,  to  the 
intermission  between  acts.  At  last,  dur- 
ing the  interval  before  the  last  act, 
Frank  reached  the  point  in  his  conversa- 
tion for  which  he  had  been  aiming  all 
evening. 

"Mabel,  dear,''  he  said  in  a  soft,  ap- 
parently troubled  voice,  "do  you  really 
love  me,  or  is  it  my  money  that  at- 
tracts you?  I  don't  think,  and  I  hope, 
that  finance  has  anything  to  do  with  our 
love.    Has  it,  sweetheart?" 

"Oh,  no,  Frank,"  she  assured  him,  and 
quite  honestly,  for  she  really  thought 
more  of  him  than  any  other  man  she 
knew;  "I  truly  love  you  with  all  my 
soul." 

"And  you  would  not  marry  me  for 
money?"  he  asked. 

"Of  course  not,  dear,"  was  her  reply, 
"not  for  all  the  money  in  the  world. 
Oh,  I  mean  not  even  if  you  didn't  have 

it.     Or,    rather  ■     Oh,    Frank,  you 

know  what  I  mean,  don't  you?" 

"Yes,  love,"  answered  that  gallant. 
"Certainly  I  do.     You  mean  that  you 
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wouldn't  mari^'  me  for  all  the  money 
in  the  world  if  I  didn't  have  it." 

And,  glancing  first  around  him,  to 
make  sure  that  no  one  was  watching 
them,  he  planted  a  kiss  on  her  white 
cheek. 

The  next  day  was  a  troublesome  one 
for  the  Gramercys.  The  man  of  the 
house  was  made  to  arise  early  and  go 
for  some  cereal,  while  his  wife  and 
daughter  sought  other  necessaries  for 
the  morning  meal.  The  latter  two  re- 
turned in  safety,  each  carrying  a  huge 
bundle  of  groceries  under  their  arms, 
but  the  father  did  not  fare  nearly  so 
well. 

In  the  office  of  the  hotel  a  long  trail 
of  oatmeal  followed  him  from  the  door, 
as  he  had  broken  open  the  package  on 
the  knob  as  he  entered. 

"Mr.  Gramercy!"  called  the  clerk. 
"Your  bundle  is  broken." 

Embarrassed,  the  old  man  looked 
around,  and  grew  red  in  the  face,  as  he 
saw  the  floor  littered  with  the  former 
contents  of  the  paper  bag  which  he  car- 
ried. He  was  much  relieved,  however, 
when  he  heard  the  man  in  charge  order 
the  boy  to  sweep  out  the  office,  without 
himself  paying  any  particular  attention 
to  the  proceedings.  A  quarter  sealed 
the  mouth  of  the  broom  wielder,  and 
Mr.  Gramercy  continued  his  way  up- 
stairs, having  first  made  sure  that  the 
nature  of  the  stuff  being  swept  out  was 
not  discovered  by  the  clerk. 

On  his  way  upstairs  Mr.  Gramercy 
met  Mrs.  Richman  in  the  hall,  but  hid 
behind  the  backs  of  his  wife  and  Mabel 
until  he  reached  the  Gramercy  apart- 
ment. 

After  a  scanty  breakfast  of  part  of 
the  remainder  of  the  oatmeal,  an  egg 
boiled  six  minutes  overtime,  and  a  cup 
of  black  coffee,  he  left  for  his  office 
downtown. 

Having  eaten  a  meal  much  similar  to 
Mr.  Gramercy's,  Mabel  and  her  mother 
decided  to  lay  in  provisions  for  a  period 
of  time,  and  the  elder  lady  went  out  to 
get  condensed  milk,  while  Mabel  re- 
mained at  home  to  see  that  things  pro- 
gressed smoothly  and  were  not  found 
out  by  either  the  hotel  authorities  or  the 
Richmans.  She  had  hardly  gone  when 
the  doorbell  sounded  and  Mrs.  Richman 
was  ushered  in. 

Mabel  brushed  herself  off  and  pro- 
ceeded to  entertain  the  neighbor.  Her 
guest  stopped  short  in  the  midst  of  her 
conversation  to  remark : 


"Oh,  what  an  arrogant  odor!  Smells 
just  like  coffee." 

"Yes,"  exclaimed  Mabel  hurriedly, 
with  another  display  of  her  wit,  "we 
just  bought  some  catnip  balls  for  the 
cat.  They  are  dipped  in  some  prepara- 
tion that  they  claim  is  good  for  an  ani- 
mal's cold,  and  you  know  poor  Scottie 
has  such  a  bad  cough  lately." 

Apparently  satisfied  with  the  explana- 
tion, Mrs.  Richman  resumed  her  talk- 
ing and  Mabel  breathed  a  sigh  of  re- 
Hef. 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Gramercy  was  visit- 
ing a  grocer  with  an  order  for  con- 
densed milk.  When  it  was  all  wrapped, 
she  suddenly  thought  that  they  had  no 
can-opener,   and   asked   him   to  please 


punch  two  holes  in  the  top.  This  done, 
she  started  for  home,  first  seeing  to  it 
that  the  can  was  well  covered  so  that  its 
identity  could  not  be  discovered. 

As  she  passed  the  desk  and  entered 
the  elevator,  Mrs.  Gramercy  smiled,  re- 
calling the  experience  the  preceding  day 
with  the  clerk.  On  arriving  at  the 
apartment,  she  called  out : 

"Oh,  Mabel,  I  got  the  " 

"Mother,  come  here;  Airs.  Richman 
is  in  here  to  see  us,"  the  daughter  in- 
terrupted in  the  nick  of  time. 

Placing  the  condensed  milk  on  a  shelf 
in  the  closet  where  the  foodstuffs  were 
kept,  Mrs.  Gramercy  hastened  into  the 
room  to  meet  her  neighbor.  Just  as  she 
crossed  the  threshold,  Mrs.  Richman 
cried : 


"My  you  have  spilled  something  all 
over  your  dress.  What  is  it?  I  hope 
it  won't  stain." 

Mrs.  Gramercy  looked  down.  Sure 
enough  there  was  the  condensed  milk 
covering  her  gown. 

"Gracious  1"  she  exclaimed ;  but  that 
was  all  she  could  say,  and  again  the  situ- 
ation was  left  to  the  ready  mind  of 
Mabel.  She  grasped  it,  as  usual,  with- 
out faltering : 

"Oh,  mother,  did  you  spill  that  face 
wash?  The  cork  must  have  come  out 
of  the  bottle,  for  it  is  all  over  you." 

Again  everything  was  cleared  until 
the  cat,  who  had  so  nicely  helped  clear 
up  the  coffee  situation,  strolled 
leisurely  into  the  room,  and  began  lap- 


ping up  some  of  the  spilled  "face  wash." 
Things  had  to  be  let  stand  this  time, 
and  although  it  seemed  strange  that  the 
animal  should  take  so  delightfully  to  the 
drugged  fluid,  and  abandon  the  catnip 
ball  entirely,  it  was  assumed  that  it 
must  be  perfectly  natural. 

Finally  Mrs.  Richman  left.  !MabeI 
and  her  mother  decided  to  remove  the 
products  from  the  closet  to  the  win- 
dow ledge,  as  they  might  become  sour, 
or  at  best  would  cause  the  apartment 
to  be  filled  with  their  odor.  As  the 
last  of  them  were  put  out,  Mrs.  Gram- 
ercy closed  the  window.  In  so  doing, 
her  arm  struck  a  cereal  box,  and  the 
whole  of  their  pantry  fell  to  the  street. 

With  a  shriek  she  opened  the  window 
again  and  peered  down  to  find  if  they 


A  short  circuit  in  the  electric-stove  connections  had  caused  a  blaze  which  spread  rapidly. 
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were  fortunate  enough  not  to  be  seen 
falling.  Mabel  rushed  to  her  side,  and 
both  saw  a  sorry  spectacle.  Mike  Mc- 
Guire,  hod  carrier  at  the  corner  build- 
ing, which  was  being  erected;  Chandler 
W.  Barnesworth,  esquire,  president  of 
the  Trust  Company;  George  Davis,  ciga- 
rette salesman,  and  several  women  were 
nearly  smothered.  It  rained  oatmeal 
and  milk,  and  hailed  coffee  beans. 

There  was  an  enraged  crowd  of  very 
mussed-up  people  standing  in  the  street, 
when  Alabel  pulled  her  mother  into  the 
room,  gathered  all  incriminating  evi- 
dence from  the  sill,  closed  the  window, 
and  watched  the  proceedings  through 
the  curtain.    Again  they  were  saved,  for 


What  that  smell?  It  is  like  something 
burning !"' 

"Look  at  the  curtain!''  Mrs.  Gram- 
ercy  screamed.  "It's  on  fire !"  A  blaze 
was  playing  merrily  with  the  drapery, 
having  been  caused  by  a  short  circuit 
in  the  electric-stove  connections.  Even 
as  she  spoke,  the  flames  spread  to  the 
woodwork;  extinguishing  it  themselves 
was  out  of  the  question.  Air.  Gramercy 
rushed  downstairs  and  sent  in  an  alarm 
for  the  engines.  All  was  confusion,  and 
while  the  firemen  got  the  blaze  under 
control,  before  any  great  damage  was 
done,  the  Gramercys  all  ran  into  the 
Richman  apartment. 

Suddenly — very  suddenly,  indeed — all 


i' ' 


There  sat  Mrs.  Richman  and  her  husband,  all  eating  heartily  of  a  home-cooked 
breakfast.    Meanwhile  Mabel  and  Frank  were  taking  advantage  of  the 
confusion,  in  a  corner  of  the  room. 


no  one  could  tell  from  whence  the  storm 
of  food  came. 

Mrs.  Gramercy  was  now  in  favor  of 
giving  up  the  plan,  but  Mabel  would 
not  allow  it,  and  by  the  time  Mr. 
Gramerc}'  arrived  from  work  another 
supply  had  been  brought  in.  This  time 
it  remained  in  the  closet. 

The  following  morning  things  went 
much  better — for  a  while.  There  was 
no  cereal  on  the  office  floor,  nor  food 
in  the  street.  The  family  w-as  profit- 
ing by  experience. 

"I  guess  we  can  get  along  all  right 
now,"  Mabel  was  saying,  "and,  besides, 
Frank  is  getting  ever  so  nice  to  me 
now.     He  told  me  last  night  that  


halted  in  astonishment.  There,  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  lire,  sat  Mrs. 
Richman,  her  husband,  and  Frank,  all 
eating  heartily  of  a  home-cooked  break- 
fast. 

"Won't  you  sit  down  and  join  us?" 
asked  Mrs.  Richman.  "We  found  it 
much  more  pleasant  to  have  breakfast 
here  at  home,  and  have  been  doing  it  for 
over  a  month." 

"Well  I'll  be — jiggered  !"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Gramercy. 

And  over  in  the  corner  of  the  room, 
taking  advantage  of  the  confusion  about 
them,  Frank  was  standing  with  a  hafpy 
smile,  slipping  a  diamond  ring  over  ihe 
willing  finger  of  Mabel. 


Valuable  Notes  for  Writers. 

LIVE  WIRE  M-^RKET  HINTS. 

We  understand  that  lately  it  has  been 
rather  difficult  for  outside  writers-  to 
sell  to  the  Keystone  Film  Company. 
1712-19  -Allesandro  Street.  Los  Angeles, 
California.  This  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  majoritj-  of  the  scripts 
submitted  are  merely  repetitions  of 
what  Keystone  has  already  done,  and 
are  therefore  of  no  value  to  them.  We 
are  sure  that  if  a  writer  can  supply 
them  with  a  new  vein  of  comedy  he 
will  receive  a  check  quickly,  accompa- 
nied with  a  request  for  more  new  ideas, 
for  it  is  no  little  task  to  turn  out  the 
number  of  funny  pictures  this  company 
does  and  make  them  all  fairly  distinc- 
tive without  causing  them  to  become 
dull.  Farce  comedies  that  will  make 
any  audience  roar  are  what  they  want. 
The}-  read  synopses  only.  Hampton  Del 
Ruth  occupies  the  editor's  chair. 

SHORT  SHOTS. 

A  true  artist  is  never  satisfied  with 
his  own  work. 

^^"hen  you  visit  successful  writer 
friends  don't  try  to  tell  them  how 
wonderful  you  are,  or  don't  try  to 
"sponge"  information.  Be  a  "regular 
fellow,"  and  you  will  find  the  visit 
will  be  beneficial. 

WHien  }-ou  are  especially  gloomy  turn 
out  -a  comedy.    Then  throw  it  away. 

If  your  mind  is  concentrated  on  the 
screen  in  a  picture  theater,  the  "know- 
it-all"  to  your  left — or  elsewhere — won't 
bother  you. 

Amateurs  seems  to  take  especial  de- 
Hght  in  describing  love  scenes.  We 
wonder  why. 

It's  a  gay  old  world,  after  all.  Catch 
the  spirit ;  then  the  checks. 

Don't  plan  to  write  your  best  play 
next  week.  Do  it  now.  Then  tr\'  agaiii, 
and  j-ou  will  have  two  good  ones. 

When  you  actually  write,  you  go 
ahead ;  when  you  think  or  say  you  are 
going  to  write,  you  stand  still. 

Don't  preach  in  all  your  plays,  but 
hide  a  lesson  somewhere  amid  interest- 
ing action  in  some  of  them. 

It's  been  so  long  since  we  saw  a  play 
in  which  the  lost  wanderer  returns  home 
on  a  birthday,  Christmas,  or  some  such 
time,  that  we  are  getting  lonesome. 
AMiat?  Xo,  we  do  not  care  to  have  you 
cheer  us  up  by  writing  one  of  that 
species. 

If  j'ou  write  clean  plays  your  critics 
will  treat  3"Ou  more  gently. 


Hints  for  Scenario  Writers 


By  Clarence  J.  Caine 

It  is  assumed  that  the  majority  of  those  who  follow  this  department  have  had  some  ex- 
perience in  preparing  scripts  for  the  market,  but  for  the  benefit  of  beginners  even  the  most 
simple  questioning  pertaining  to  photo-play  writing  will  be  treated  at  some  time  or  another 
in  the  future.  Any  scenarioist  who  is  in  doubt  as  to  anything  which  comes  under  the  head 
of  script  writing  is  welcomed  to  write  in  and  state  his  trouble.  Questions  will  be  promptly 
answered  through  this  department.  Address  all  correspondence  to  Scenario  Writers'  Dept.. 
Picture-Play  Weekly,  Street  &  Smith,  Publishers,  New  York  City. 


ADVANCED  TECHXIQUE. 

\1  7E  recently  saw  one  of  the  episodes 
of   a   serial   which  has  become 
well  known,  and  in  it  appeared  a  scene 
which  gave  us  food  for  thought.  A 
woman — the  leader  of  a  band  of  crooks 
— determined  to  frighten  a  heiress  into 
j   leaving    the    countrj-    so    her  millions 
j',  would  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  crooks. 
To  gain  her  end  she  masked  as  a  ghost- 
like creature  and  visited  the  girl's  home 
at  night.    Climbing  to  the  heiress'  sec- 
ond-story room  by  means  of  a  ladder. 
\{  she  entered   through  a  partly  opened 
window. 

This  was  all  shown  on  the  screen 
clearly,  but  when  the-  interior  of  the 
room  with  the  heiress  seated  in  a  chair 
appeared,  the  ghostlike  creature  was 
dissolved  into  the  picture  and  then  out. 
The  following  scenes  showed  the  fe- 
male crook  descending  the  ladder  and 
making  her  get-away. 

We  at  once  declared  that  the  direc- 
tor  had    bungled    the    job,    but  upon 
thinking  the  matter  over  in  our  study 
that  evening  a  great  light  struck  us. 
It  was  advanced  technique.    The  audi- 
,  ence  knew  that  it  was  the  woman  crook 
,  all  the  time,  but  the  scene  in  which 
the    visionlike    figure    appeared  was 
given  from  the  heiress'  point  of  view 
.  — as  it  appeared  to  her.    While  it  did 
\  not  quite  harmonize  in  this  picture,  it 
can  easily  be  seen  that  on  numerous 
occasions   the   accepted   technique  can 
be  played  with  by  experienced  writers 
and   directors   to   gain  certain  effects, 
not  only  along  this  line,  but  also  in 
various  other  directions.    When  doing 
this,  however,  the  creator  of  the  change 
I    is  running  the  chance  of  getting  into 
the   difficult}-   short-storj-   writers  fre- 
quently do  when  seeking  to  "cover  up" 
a  portion  of  a  plot  so  that  they  may 
later    spring   a  surprise — the  changing 


of  viewpoint.  Some  may  never  have 
seen  the  viewpoint  in  pictures,  but  it 
certainly  exists.  And  when  it  is  changed 
abruptl}'  is  easih-  noticed  even  by  those 
knowing  nothing  of  technique. 

SPEED  OR  EFTICtEXCY? 

Before  a  word  can  be  said  about  the 
number  of  scripts  an  author  should 
write  in  a  month,  when  he  is  breaking 
into  the  game,  a  more  important  ques- 
tion must  be  considered. 

Can  an  amateur  restrain  himself  or 
herself  enough  to  destroy  or  file  away 
scenarios  which  were  written  merely 
for  practice?  We  do  not  think  this  is 
possible,  except  in  rare  cases.  The  mo- 
ment a  beginner  has  finished  a  scenario 
he  or  she  cannot  rest  until  it  is  in  the 
mails  and  on  the  way  to  the  studios, 
even  though  when  he  or  she  started  to 
write  it  with  the  intention  of  throwing 
it  away  as  soon  as  it  was  finished. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  should 
say  that  an  amateur  should  write  no 
more  than  one  a  month,  or,  better  still, 
only  one  everj-  six  weeks.  This  means 
that  the  script  must  be  considered  and 
reconsidered,  built  up  and  torn  down, 
until  the  writer  feels  certain  it  is  worthy 
of  consideration.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  a  writer  feels  he  or  she  can  trust 
himself  or  herself  to  destroy  the  prac- 
tice efforts,  we  would  advise  writing 
one  or  two  every  week.  In  either  case 
it  is  our  firm  belief  that  if  a  beginner 
submitted  a  script  only  once  a  month, 
or  even  exceeded  the  six  weeks'  delay 
limit  occasionally,  there  would  be  a 
marked  development  in  the  ranks  of 
photo  plaj-wrights  as  a  whole,  for  the 
material  sent  in  would  improve — it  be- 
ing the  cream  of  each  writer's  work. 

In  writing  for  practice  a  writer  will 
probablj-  develop  many  interesting  in- 
cidents and  situations  which  can  be 
used   later  in   plays  which   are  to  be 


submitted.  Y\'hen  the  storj-  is  discarded 
these  should  be  preserved,  filed  away  in 
the  ""plot  vault,''  and  improved  when 
the  time  for  using  comes. 

EACH   SCRIPT  JUDGED  OX   ITS  MERITS. 

Do  all  those  who  are  trj-ing  to  write 
know  just  how  an  editor  looks  upon  a 
script?  We  have  often  wondered  if 
they  did.  When  a  scenario  arrives — 
granting  it  is  from  one  of  the  thou- 
sands of  unknowns  who  are  trying  to 
succeed  in  the  script  game — the  editor 
has  nothing  but  the  t^'ped  sheets  of 
paper  telling  the  story  to  guide  his  de- 
cision. He  knows  or  cares  nothing 
about  the  person  who  wrote  the  script. 
He  or  she  may  be  rich  and  influential 
or  may  belong  to  the  directh-  opposite 
class.  The  writer  may  have  lived  life 
in  many  of  its  varied  forms  in  foreign 
lands,  or  ma}-  be  the  occupant  of  a 
little  dingj-  room  at  night  and  a  clerk 
in  a  department  store  during  the  day; 
he  or  she  may  have  worked  for  j-ears 
to  master  technique  of  one  of  the  other 
branches  of  art,  or  the  script  may  be 
the  first  fictional  effort  of  a  beginner ; 
the  writer  may  have  done  big  things 
of  which  the  editor  has  never  heard, 
or  he  or  she  may  feel  that  in  the 
future  big  things  can  be  done.  These 
and  a  thousand  other  things  mean  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  the  editor.  If  the 
storj-  is  there  he  will  leap  with  joy. 
for  he  has  discovered  another  live  wire. 
If  it  is  merely  an  "eft'ort"  it  goes  back 
into  the  basket  for  the  mail  clerk  to 
return. 

A  beginner  should  realize  these  things 
and  put  his  ver%-  best  work  into  ever\- 
script  which  is  submitted.  We  willingly 
admit  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
when  an  editor  sees  a  name  on  a  sce- 
nario which  he  recognizes  as  being  well 
known  in  some  other  line  of  literar>- 
endeavor  or  belonging  to  one  of  the 
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writers  he  has  been  buying  from  reg- 
ularly. These  are  read  with  much  more 
care,  but  they  are  by  no  means  presold. 
Like  all  the  rest,  they  have  to  come 
up  to  the  standard  set  by  the  man  who 
passes  judgment  on  them,  but  the  mere 
fact  that  they  bear  the  names  they  do 
gives  promise  that  they  probably  will 
fill  the  requirements.  Very  often  the 
editors  are  surprised.  Agreeably  so 
in  the  case  of  unknowns,  and  otherwise 
in  the  case  of  "knowns." 

TRAINING  FOR  THE  MENTAL  GRIND. 

We  know  a  writer  who  can  sit  down 
at  a  machine  and  stay  there  for  four 
or  five  hours  at  a  stretch,  and  then, 
after  a  half  hour  rest,  go  right  back 
and  duplicate  the  performance.  When 
a  budding  scenaroist  meets  such  a  man 
he  will  immediately  attempt  the  same 
feat,  and  will  probably  succeed  in  stick- 
ing the  required  time,  if  he  can  spare 
it  from  other  work,  but  we  would  hate 
to  read  the  stuff  he  turns  out.  You 
see,  a  beginner  doesn't  seem  to  realize 
that  all  things  must  be  developed,  or 
if  he  does  realize  it  he  don't  think 
it  applies  to  scenario  writing. 

Some  persons  will  never  be  able  to 
stand  a  long  grind  at  the  machine,  while 
to  others  it  will  come  with  only  a  little 
practice.  Those  who  can  train  them- 
selves to  stand  it  are  indeed  fortunate, 
for  it  is  one  of  the  big  elements  in 
the  money-making  plan  of  a  profes- 
sional. Probably  nothing  a  writer  could 
do  would  give  better  training  along 
this  line  than  newspaper  work.  We 
remember,  in  our  "feature  page"  days, 
how  we  strolled  into  the  office  one  Sat- 
urday afternoon  and  was  told  that  an- 
other form — four  pages — had  been 
added  to  the  magazine  section  for  the 
following  day,  to  make  room  for  an 
exceptional  feature  storj'  of  local  in- 
terest, and  that  it  was  up  to  the  man 
who  had  charge  of  this  section  and 
myself — as  his  assistant — to  supply  the 
remaining  three  pages.  We  "grabbed 
one  page  out  of  the  air,"  meaning  we 
found  available  copy  in  the  office,  and 
each  of  us  sat  down  to  "grind  out"  a 
page  fake  story  to  fill  the  gap.  We 
wrote  a  Civil  War  story  a  soldier  in 
the  National  Home  of  that  city  had 
told  us  during  the  week,  and  we  cer- 
tainly stretched  and  stretched  to  make 
it  cover  the  page.  It  was  about  three 
in  the  afternoon  when  we  began,  and 
by  seven  we  both  turned  in  the  copy. 

Such  an  experience  is  not  infrequent 
in  newspaper  work,  especially  among  re- 


porters, and  things  of  this  kind  harden 
the  writer  to  stand  the  strain  of  the 
"mental  grind"  when  he  turns  out  sce- 
narios or  fiction.  We  advise  beginners 
to  learn  just  where  they  stand  on  this 
• — how  long  they  can  do  good  work 
at  a  single  sitting — and  then  gradually 
train  themselves  to  work  longer  and 
longer,  until  they  are  capable  of  finish- 
ing a  script  in  a  rush  if  it  is  needed. 

At  first  a  beginner  will  probably  find 
that  he  or  she  can  work  intelligently 
just  so  long.  Then  the  brain  begins 
to  tire,  and  all  that  is  written  after 
that  suff'ers  in  accordance.  If  a  writer 
aims  to  occupy  a  staff  position  in  some 
studio  later  on  it  is  really  essential 
that  the  mind  be  trained  to  stand  a  long 
strain,  for  the  "rush  assignments"  re- 
ceived by  the  men  getting  salaries  from 
the  various  companies  are  many,  and  to 
retain  their  position  the  work  must  al- 
ways be  of  the  best  quality.  Therefore 
begin  now  to  train  your  brain  so  that 
when  the  time  comes  for  it  to  stand 
the  "grind"  it  will  be  ready. 

TALKING  FACTS. 

Why  should  a  man  or  woman  who 
has  been  writing  five  or  six  months 
become  discouraged?  We  hammered 
every  studio  that  we  knew  to  be  repu- 
table for  eight  months  before  we  sold 
a  script.  And  we  didn't  tell  any  one 
at  home  that  we  were  trying  to  sell 
either.  We  just  worked  along  night 
after  night  because  we  felt  that  it  was 
within  the  scope  of  our  ability  to  suc- 
ceed. 

.Are  all  you  amateurs  doing  that? 
The  chances  are  that  many  of  you  are 
doing  almost  the  same,  but  we  know 
that  many  who  ha.\e  told  their  friends 
that  they  were  planning  to  write  a 
big  picture  success  are  growling  because 
the  editors  fail  to  realize  that  they  are 
being  of¥ered  a  "masterpiece."  If  you 
are  not  in  the  latter  class  the  rest  of 
this  article  does  not  interest  you ;  if 
you  are,  please  read  on. 

Just  as  an  experiment  quit  writing, 
growling,  talking,  or  whatever  you  may 
be  doing  during  the  time  you  think  you 
devote  to  scenario  work  and  take  your- 
self over  to  a  corner  all  alone.  Then 
begin  to  think  over  the  situation.  Is 
there  any  reason  under  the  skies  why 
you  should  register  an  immediate  sale? 
Have  you  worked  long  and  earnestly, 
applying  intelligence  to  all  you  wrote 
and  studied?  Do  you  think  you  have 
mastered  plot  and  technique  to  such  an 
extent  that  you  can  talk,  without  dan- 


ger of  saying  something  foolish,  to  a 
man  or  woman  who  understands  every 
angle  of  the  game  as  it  exists  to-day? 
Do  you  notice  an  improvement  in  your 
work — if  you  have  written  more  than 
one  "masterpiece"?  And,  above  all,  do 
you  really  think  that  you  are  fiatted  to 
do  the  work,  or  do  you  lack  that  all- 
important  requirement — imagination  ? 

When  you  have  honestly  answered 
each  of  these  questions  you  will  prob- 
ably realize  that  you  are  merely  "learn- 
ing how,"  and  you  will  awake  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  just  as  important  that 
you  study  and  work  on  the  photo  play, 
with  no  immediate  reward  promised, 
as  it  is  that  you  work  and  study  during 
your  school  days,  with  apparently  no 
remuneration.  If  you  decide  honestly 
that  you  can  succeed,  and  begin  to  work 
again  determined  to  go  to  the  top,  we 
will  bet  that  you  win  out. 

Every  script  that  is  out  represents 
the  possibility  of  a  sale,  but  what  is 
one  sale  compared  to  enduring  success 
in  the  field?  It  is  better  to  continue 
to  work  and  study  without  paying  any 
attention  to  acceptances  or  rejections, 
and  sending  out  only  the  best,  until 
you  feel  you  have  reached  a  position 
where  you  are  capable  of  doing  good 
work  steadily.  If  you  have  judged  your- 
self correctly  at  that  time — and  it  is  to 
your  great  advantage  to  do  so — you  will 
probably  find  that  the  studios  cannot 
see  too  much  of  your  work. 

This  article  was  written  with  very 
serious  intent,  and  we  hope  that  those 
who  read  it  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
catching  the  meaning  we  wished  to  con- 
vey, for  we  believe  it  touches  upon  one 
of  the  most  vital  obstacles  in  the  path 
of  a  beginner  to-day. 

PRODUCERS  LOOKING  INTO  THE  FXJTtJRE. 

The  little  bird  has  whispered  that 
three  or  four  well-knov^^n  Eastern  pro- 
ducers have  gone  on  record  as  saying 
that  the  question  of  securing  material 
for  future  photo  plays  is  becoming 
more  and  more  serious  every  day. 
These  men  see  that  the  supply  of  books, 
plays,  and  short  stories  fitted  to  the 
screen  cannot  last  forever  and  that  the 
scenario  writers  must  be  developed  un- 
til they  can  supply  really  big  plays. 
Mr.  Scenaroist,  do  you  realize  what  an 
important  part  you  may  be  called  upon 
to  play  in  the  film  game  in  the  near 
future,  and  are  you  preparing  to  sur- 
prise those  who  have  just  been  awak- 
ened to  your  growing  importance? 


YOU'VE  lAlGHED  AT  fflM 

IN  PICTURES 

NOW 

YOU'LL  HAVE  A  CHANCE   TO   LAUGH  AT  HIM 

IN  A  S  T  O  RV 

Next  week  a  Charles  Chaplin  Comedy  in  fiction  form 
appears  in  PiC  l  URE-PLAY  WEEICLY.  The  only  magazine 
printing  the  world's  greatest  comedian  in  stories.  He  says 
as  many  funny  things  as  he  does. 

GET  THE  NEXT  ISSUE 


DO  YOU  WANT  A  FREE  BOX  OF  KOSKOTT 

HAIR  GROWER 

That  is  reported  so  remarkably  successful? 

Everybody  Desires 

SUPERB   HAIR  GROWTH 

If  you  would  like  to  grow  hair  on  a  bald  spot,  to 
stop  falling  hair,  or  completely  banish  dandruff, 
why  not  test  the  true  value  of  Hoskott? 

E.  E.  Wurster  writes:  "/  spent  manu  a  dollar  without  results,  but 
Koskott  did  wonders  for  me.  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  recommend  it.  Tliis 
photo  shows  me  after  using  Koskott — /  wish  I  had  one  taken  when  my 
hair  was  ail  gone,  so  people^,  could  see  how  Koskott]  works.  '  * 

(Address  on  application.) 

We  offer 

^500  CasH  Guarantee 

that  we  can  produce  over  1000  genuine  testimonials. 
READ  THESE  EXCERPTS  FROM  LETTERS;  WE  HAVE  LEGIONS  MORE. 


"For  growing  hair  and  making  it  beautiful 

there  is  nothing  lilce  Koskott,  for  niy  hair  is  now  a 
surprise  to  all  niy  friends.  I  am  telling  everybody 
of  your  wonderiul  hair  grower." — Mrs.  W.  Rabiger, 
Alleghany  Co.,  Pa. 

"Koskott  has  started  a  new  growth  of  hair  on 
my  head."— R.  C.  Cunningham,  Abbeville  Co.,  S.  C. 

"The  hair  is  now  about  an  inch  long  on  my 
head  where  there  was  not  a  hair  in  30  years;  Koslcott 
did  it."— J.  J.  Ellis,  Minnesota. 

"Four  months  ago  my  scalp  was  bare:  now  it  Is 
covered  with  a  nice  growth  of  hair  and  it  is  growing 
nicely."— W.  C.  Colman,  Red  River  Co.,  La. 

"One  sample  box  and  one  full  box  of  Koskott 
have  grown  hair  on  my  head  where  I  was  perfectly 
bald."— A.  W.  Bowser,  Butler  Co.,  Ta. 

"I  was  bald  and  never  could  find  anything  to 
bring  the  hair  back  until  I  used  Koskott." — Esther 
Arnett,  Wallace  Co.,  Ky. 


"For  eight  or  nine  years  I  have  been  a  bald- 
headed  man;  the  top  of  niy  head  was  as  bare  as 
my  hand.  Now  hair  is  growing  again,  it  is  the  most 
wonderful  thing  I  ever  saw."— Lee  Fish,  Clayton 
Co.,  Iowa. 

"I  can  no  longer  find  the  place  where  the 
bald  spot  was;  the  hair  is  as  long  there  as  on  any 
other  ijlace  of  the  head." — Matt  Bagley,  Itasca 
Co.,  Minn. 

"My  hair  has  quit  falling  out,  my  scalp  itches 
no  more  and  new  hair  Is  growing  thickly." — Mrs. 
J.  Lundeen,  Multnomah  Co.,  Oregon. 

"Alter  being  bald  20  years,  ray  head  is  mostly 
covered  with  new  hair;  am  well  pleased." — Geo. 
Van  Wyck,  Union  Co.,  N.  J. 

"The  baldness  on  my  head  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared, being  covered  with  hair,  by  use  of 
Koslcott  Hair  Grower."— Prol.  C.  E.  Bowman, 
Maryland. 

"My  daughter 's  hair  grew  four  inches  in  two  months.  She  is  very  enthusiastic  in  her  recommendation  of 
Koskott,  as  she  thought  her  hair  had  been  irreparably  injured  by  a  severe  fever  she  had  six  years  ago.  A  tthouph 
she  had  tried  many  luel l-knoirn  and  iviilely  advertised  hair  tonics.  Koskott  is  the  first  hair  preparation  to  start 
a  new  growth  of  hair  on  her  head.  "—Mrs.  J.  Dindinger  (daughter's  photo  below). 

BOX  FREE  TO  YOU 

We  offer  to  send  you  a  testing  box  of  Koskott 
FREE,  postpaid.  It  is  probably  different  from  anything 
you  ever  used  on  your  scalp  before.  It  is  inexpen- 
sive because  concentrated.  We  know  that  Koskott  has 
surprised  and  delighted  many  who  were  losing  or 
had  lost  their  hair  and  feared  they  must  remain  bald 
throughout  life. 

What  Koskott  has  done  lor  others*  bair,  why 
not  for  yours? 

If  you  have  entire  or  partial  baldness,  alopecia 
areata  (bald  spots),  barbers'  itch,  dandruff,  dry  scalp, 
,  brittle  hair,  falling  bair,  if  you  get  a  lot  of  hair  on  your 
— i  comb  whenever  you  use  it,  itching  scalp,  or  other 
hair  or  scalp  trouble,  try  Hoskott. 

You  Need  Only  Ask  for  a  FREE  BOX  of  Koskott— a  postcard  i^OAlil/    II /I  f  O 

will  do.    Parcel  will  be  sent  you  promptly,  postpaid,  and  under  plain  ItICIi  WW  HrmlK 

cover  with  full  directions;  and  you  can  soon  decide  what  it  will  do  for  you. 

KOSKOTT  LABORATORY,  1269  Broadway,  986  A,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Realism  in  the  Movies 

By  Edith  Johnson 

ISELIG  STAR) 

In  this  advanced  stage  of  motion  pictures  nothing  can  be  omitted  to  make  productions  a 
success.  Among  the  most  important  things  is  having  scenes  realistic,  and  in  order  to  accom- 
plish this  no  small  risk  of  life  must  be  braved  by  the  players.  Miss  Johnson  is  noted  for  the 
dangers  which  she  ventures  daily,  and  is  in  a  good  position  to  write  this  article  on  the  subject. 


I    IFE  is  real,  life  is  earnest,  in  the 
'    movies,  for  it  is  realism  that  counts 
for  everj-thing.    At  one  time  the  people 
'  could    be    "faked,''    and    scenes  were 
"made  up,"  but  the  public  soon  tired  of 
it,  and  that  day  is  over.    Xow  nothing 
short  of  risk  of  life  is  accepted,  and 
players    are    almost    as    deserving  of 
credit  as  soldiers  at  the  front. 
{     On  the  stage,  painted  scenerj-,  lights, 
I  et  cetera,  all  add  to  the  illusion  of  the 
j"  action  of  the  play.    In  Alovieland  there 
I  is   real   scenery,   the   forests   and  the 
[  streams    form    the    backgrounds,  and 
I  when  the  brave  girl  plunges  into  the  sea 
she  does  not  drop  gently  into  a  hidden 
tank,  but  she  is  required  to  take  a  real 
plunge,  and  into  a  real-f or-sure  sea. 

People  who  willingly  take  risks,  who 
regard  hazards  as  being  in  the  daily 
■  course  of  business,  are  termed  "stunt 
i  actors"  in  motion  pictures.  A  "stunt 
I  actor"  who  combines  talent  with  a  will- 
i  ingness  to  take  a  chance,  is  always  in 
'  demand. 

The  director  of  motion  pictures  must 
provide  the  necessary  thrills,  in  the  ver- 
nacular called  "punch,'*  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  motion-picture  public.  It  is 
his  business,  more  so  than  that  of  the 
scenario  writer,  to  provide  thrills  and 
gasps  so  that  the  audiences,  after  view- 
ing a  film,  will  leave  the  theaters  with 
!  the  expressed  sentiment :  "That  was  a 
good  picture." 


And  how  many  members  of  the  audi- 
ences are  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the 
risks  and  the  daring  necessary  on  the 
part  of  the  motion-picture  actors  and 
actresses  in  order  to  win  the  conimen- 


.Miss  Edith  Johnson,  the  Selig  star.  This 
article  is  the  work  of  her  pen. 


dation  "that  it  was  a  good  picture"? 
A  erj-  few.  The  scene  where  the  savage 
chieftain  falls  from  a  tree  may  have  re- 
sulted in  a  sprained  ankle  or  even  a 
broken  leg.  The  action  in  which  the 
two   automobiles   plunge   down    a  hill- 


side ma.y  have  been  accomplished  at  the 
risk  of  life  and  limb  to  the  actors  who 
participated  in  the  scene. 

A  motion-picture  actor  or  actress, 
worthj'  of  the  name,  is  always  ready  and 
willing  to  take  a  chance.  In  fact,  it  is 
frequently  the  duty  of  the  director  to 
curb  this  propensity,  for  rivalr}-  in  the 
"stunt"  line  of  work  sometimes  develops, 
and  the  players  seek  to  outdo  each' 
other  in  actions  of  daring.  The  wise 
director  endeavors  to  incorporate  as 
much  exciting  action  as  possible  in  the 
play  without  overdoing  the  matter  and 
causing  his  actors  and  actresses  to  as- 
sume impractical  risks.  Xevertheless, 
nearly  ever\-  manufacturer  of  motion 
pictures  has  one  or  more  physicians  and 
surgeons  on  the  paj-  roll,  and  some  com- 
panies even  keep  well-equipped  hospi- 
tals in  readiness. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  is  sel- 
dom a  hospital  call,  and,  despite  the 
risks  daily  taken  by  the  motion-picture 
players,  one  is  rarely  seriously  injured. 

In  the  great  Selig  Jungle-Zoo,  at  Los 
Angeles,  where  I  am  employed,  everj- 
precaution  is  taken  to  care  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  motion-picture  performers. 
Of  course,  acting  in  the  wild-animal 
pictures  is  hazardous  to  a  certain  extent, 
for  one  cannot  say  with  certainty  just 
what  the  beasts  will  do  while  working, 
but  accidents  are  few  considering  the 
character  of  the  work. 
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In  "His  Jungle  Sweetheart,"  a  one-reel 
Selig  Jungle-Zoo  story,  I  was  required 
to  enact  the  part  of  the  "Queen  of  the 
Wild  Animal  Arena,"  and  I  appeared  in 
the  picture  surrounded  by  pumas  and 
leopards.  These  animals  were  confined 
in  a  gigantic  steel  cage. 

"Have  you  the  nerve  to  go  in  there 
and  pose?"  asked  the  director  who  was 
producing  this  picture. 

I  did  not  give  danger  a  thought,  and, 
attired  as  "The  Queen,"  I  entered  the 
steel  arena  and  posed,  surrounded  by 
the  animals.  I  never  took  my  eyes  off 
them  for  a  second.  The  stage 
was  so  arranged  that  I  could,  by 
a  quick  spring,  escape  from  the 
cage,  if  necessary,  and  the  keep- 
ers surrounded  it  on  every  side. 
Certainly  there  was  an  element 
of  danger,  ljut  if  you  do  not 
show  fear — no  matter  how  much 
you  experience  that  sensation — 
the  beasts  will  seldom  do  you 
harm.  The  animals  had  been 
well  fed,  and  they  all  winked  and 
1)linked  at  me  in  the  scene,  and  I 
winked  and  blinked  back  at  them. 

The  wild  beasts  take  violent 
fancies  to  actresses  who  are  kind 
to  them.  I  had  been  working 
with  a  pet  leopard  at  one  time, 
and  then  rested  for  a  week  or 
so  preparing  for  another  picture 
play.  In  the  meantime,  the  keep- 
ers tell  me,  the  leopard  was 
sulky  and  restless.  When  I  re- 
turned to  work,  the  animal 
showed  every  evidence  of  affec- 
tion, and  immediately  became 
peaceful. 

Miss  Kathlyn  Williams  had  a 
more  dangerous  experience.  A 
large  leopard  had  been  working 
in  a  series  of  pictures  under  the 
coaxing  of  Miss  Williams.  She 
went  to  Panama  to  enact  a  part 
in  "The  Ne'er  Do  Well."  When  she 
returned,  Alina,  the  leopardess,  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  her.  When  she  ap- 
proached she  snarled,  and  made  a 
spring.  Miss  Williams  stepped  out  of 
the  way  just  in  time  to  escape  the  out- 
spread claws  of  the  angry  beast.  Keep- 
ers rushed  forward,  but  she  waved  them 
back,  and  spoke  to  Mina.  Immediately 
the  beast,  recognizing  her  voice,  became 
pacified,  and  licked  her  hand. 

Miss  Bessie  Eyton,  another  star  ac- 
tress of  the  Selig  company,  is  an  ex- 
pert swimmer.    In  the  great  production 


"The  Spoilers,"  she  jumped  from  a  boat 
and  swam,  with  her  clothing  on,  a  mile 
or  more  in  order  to  add  realism  to  this 
great  production. 

Another  example  of  what  is  chanced 
to  avoid  audiences  from  feeling  that 
they  have  been  faked  comes  in  one  of 
my  own  experiences.  I  was  required  to 
enact  a  scene  which  necessitated  my 
posing  on  the  edge  of  a  j'awning  chasm. 
Becoming  interested  in  the  action  of  the 
piece,  I  stepped  backward — almost  too 
far.  The  warning  shouts  of  the  direc- 
tor and  players  back  of  the  camera  told 


Miss  Johnson  as  she  appears  while  acting  with  animals 
To  obtain  realism  for  the  picture,  she  must  risk 
her  life  by  entering  the  cage  with  the  wild  beasts. 


me  something  was  wrong,  and  I  gave  a 
quick  glance  behind  me.  I  was  poised 
upon  the  very  edge  of  the  cliff,  where, 
almost  a  mile  below,  I  could  see  the 
tops  of  trees.  If  I  had  not  kept  my 
head  in  this  crisis,  I  would  undoubt- 
edly have  toppled  over,  fallen  thousands 
of  feet  below,  and  dashed  to  death  upon 
the  rocks  beneath.  As  it  was.  I  stepped 
forward  instead  of  backward,  and  the 
work  went  along  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. 

Tom  Alix,  of  the  Selig  company,  cer- 
tainly is  a  believer  in  realism  in  the 


movies.  I  have  seen  him  perform  stunts 
which  would  never  even  have  been  con- 
sidered by  other  motion-picture  actors. 
With  hands  bound,  astride  a  galloping 
horse,  he  has  jumped  from  the  horse, 
backward,  and  rolled  down  a  declivity 
several  hundred  feet.  He  arose,  a  mass 
of  cuts  and  bruises,  but  was  happy  with- 
all,  for  he  had  added  realism  to  the  pic- 
ture for  which  he  was  acting. 
■  ^lany  of  the  Mix  stunts  on  horseback, 
which  are  so  popular  with  motion-pic- 
ture people,  are  performances  under- 
taken at  the  risk  of  life  and  limb.  The 
motion-picture  audiences  have 
no  conception  of  the  risks  taken 
by  !Mr.  Mix  in  some  of  his  des- 
perate rides  as  shown  upon  the 
screen. 

In  order  to  add  realism  to  a 
motion  picture,  Mr.  Mix  decided 
to  have  real  bullets  during  an 
exchange  of  shots.  These  bul- 
lets, of  course,  were  not  to  be 
fired  at  any  individual,  but  were 
to  strike  the  ground,  giving  a 
spurt  of  dust,  and  so  proving  to 
the  audiences  that  this  was  real 
in  the  highest  degree.  One  of 
these  bullets  struck  a  piece  of 
rock,  which  split,  and  a  chunk 
struck  'Sir.  Slix  in  the  face.  De- 
spite his  wound,  he  went  right 
ahead  with  his  motion  picture, 
and  seemed  pleased  at  the  suc- 
cess of  his  experiment.  How- 
ever, no  more  real  bullets  are 
being  used  b}'  members  of  the 
Tom  Mix  Stock  Company.  Once 
was  plenty ! 

Thomas  Santschi  is  another 
advocate  of  realistic  pictures. 
Ever}^  one  who  has  seen  "The 
Spoilers"  remembers  the  fierce 
hand-to-hand  combats  between 
McNamara,  the  character  under- 
taken by  ]\Ir.  Santschi,  and 
Glenister.  the  character  undertaken  by 
]\Ir.  Farnum.  This  was  motion-picture- 
screen  realism  with  a  vengeance.  This 
fight  was  not  rehearsed.  Colin  Camp- 
bell, the  director,  told  the  two  men  that 
he  wanted  a  real  fight,  and  a  real  hand- 
to-hand  combat  was  put  on.  The  two 
principals  stopped  at  nothing.  Chairs 
were  overturned  and  broken — reallj'' 
broken.  The  clothing  was  torn  from 
their  backs.  There  was  power  put  into 
every  blow  exchanged,  and  at  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  conflict  both  men  were 
bleeding  profuselj-. 
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The  hand-to-hand  combats  so  often 
seen  in  Selig  motion  pictures  are  as  real 
as  they  can  be  made.  A  mock  combat 
would  fail  of  its  purpose.  Real  earnest- 
ness and  power  must  be  placed  in  these 
nissles.  Of  course,  there  is  no  enmity 
existing  between  the  actors,  and  they  do 
r. :  r  always  relish  these  performances, 
but  they  must  follow  out  the  director's 
instructions  to  put  true  '"punch"  into 
their  Sgbts. 

Adding  realism  to  the  movies  is  aU  in 
the  day's  work.  There  must  be  realism. 
There  must  be  convincing  atmosphere. 
Otherwise  the  real  trees  and  rocks,  the 
real  rivers  and  lakes,  the  real  moun- 
tains and  valleys  would  prove  a  mock- 
e—r  to  the  action  of  the  actor  instead 
:  lending  true  atmosphere. 

To  the  ambitious  j^oung  men  and 
women  wishing  to  become  motion-pic- 
ture actors  and  actresses  I  would  say 
don't — emphatically.  It  is  hard  work; 
risks  are  daily  undergone  which  would 
never  be  thought  of  in  any  other  occu- 
'  ation.  The  hours  are  long,  asid  there 
:?  no  applause  from  enthusiastic  audi- 
ences to  spur  the  players  on  to  further 
efforts.  They  only  must  foUow  out  di- 
rections. If  there  are  orders  to  play 
■  iih  wild  beasts,  mingling  with  these 
animals  must  be  cheerfully  done.  If 
there  is  an  order  to  occupy  an  automo- 
bile which  later  is  to  be  wrecked,  one 
must  forget  any  possible  fear,  and  cour- 
ageously enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 
scene.  If  a  girl  is  to  be  a  participant  in 
an  exciting  runaway,  she  must  partici- 
f  ate  in  a  real-for-sure  rtmaway.  in  which 
riding  horses  add  realism  to  the  pic- 
rure,  and  in  which  her  terror-stricken 
face  often  lends  more  reality  to  the  ac- 

:n  than  was  originally  meant  for. 

■■Realism  in  the  movies-'""  That  tells 
the  story.  It  is  realism  and  more  real- 
ism, for  that  means  the  success  of  the 
silent  drama.  And  when  you,  dear 
friend,  seated  in  j-our  comfortable  thea- 
ter chair,  see  the  hazardous  exploits,  ad- 
ventures, or  episodes,  in  which  the  young 
lady  performs  daring  deeds,  kindly  re- 
member that  these  performances  are 
real;  that  the  girl  very  often  is  taking 
her  life  in  her  hands  to  please  you;  so 
be  lenient,  and  when  you  leave  the  mo- 
tion-picture theater  be  charitable,  and 
say:  ""That  was  a  good  picttu-e."  We 
shaU  appreciate  it- 


Cnri:  ;i:ie5  :    Parsnips,  egg  plant,  and 


r^ARK  CLOUD,  Indian  star  with  the 
Majestic,  has  lost  none  of  his  pic- 
turesqueness,  through  his  work  in  pic- 
tures. Civilization  cannot  corrupt  the 
venerable  chief.  To-day  he  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  important  factor  in  America 
in  the  making  of  authentic  Indiam  pic- 
tures for  the  screen.  He  and  his  wife. 
Dove  Eye.  write  scenarios  from  Indian 
legends  or  adapt  them  from  miracle 
plays  and  tribal  ceremonies  of  the  red 
man.  Dark  Qoud  deigns  the  costumes 
from  the  genuine  dress  of  the  various 
clans  and  nations,  distinguishing  to  the 


Dark  Cloud,  one  of  the  stars  of  the 
•Majestic  company,  and  a  valuable 
player. 


least  detail  between  the  customs  of  the 
Ojibwa,  the  Cherokee,  Sioux,  or  Creek. 

It  was  dtning  his  experience  "'under 
the  big  top"  that  Dark  Cloud  first  be- 
came interested  in  motion-picture  work. 
He  used  to  i&nd  a  great  fascination  in 
watching  mo\Tng-picture  views  in  the 
old  '■'black  tent"  days,  when  the  films 
^ere  projected  inya  darkened  side-show 
tent -by  the  circus  people.  But  not  until 
half  a--,  dozen  years  later  did  he  discover- 
in  the  developed  photo  play  the  educa- 
tional and  artistic  opportunity  which  he 
sought   Dark  Qoud  says  that  the  great- 


est dramas  ever  presented  on  the  screen 
are  the  "Passion  Play"  and  ""Hiawatha." 
He  spends  nine  hours  a  day  in  the  Hol- 
lywood studio  contributing  his  expert 
knowledge  to  the  production  of  Indian 
subjects,  staging  scripts  of  his  own,  or 
going  before  the  camera  in  dignified, 
dramatic  Indian  roles. 

Dark  Cloud  is  an  Abnaki  of  the 
Algonquin  nation,  and  a  chieftain,  who 
has  devoted  his  life  to  conseri-ing  the 
character  of  his  vanishing  race.  Prob- 
ably he  is  most  celebrated  as  the  original 
model  for  Frederick  Remington's  classic 
Indian,  who,  of  course,  most  people  be- 
lieve was  entirel}^  idealized — ^until  the3" 
see  Dark  Cloud  on  the  screen.  After 
Remington's  death  he  posed  for  De 
Costa  Smith,  Edward  Demings,  and 
!Menard  Dickinson.  He  also  performed 
in  numerous  Wild  West  shows,  and  pro- 
duced with  his  own  company  '"The  In- 
dian," one  of  the  most  striking  plaj-lets 
ever  presented  on  the  vaudevUle  stage. 

Dark  Cloud  has  lectured  on  the 
Xorth  American  Indian  aU  over  the 
countr}^.  Kot  long  ago  he  talked  before 
the  Indian  Rights  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  Colorado  Cliff  Dwellers' 
Association  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria, 
Xew  York.  On  this  latter  occasion  sev- 
eral eminent  archaeologists  and  ethnolo- 
gists were  appreciative  members  of  his 
audience. 

What  he  considers  most  worth  while, 
however,  is  making  authentic  Indian 
pictures  for  the  screen. 

The  chief  has  two  charming  daughters, 
now  young  women,  finely  educated,  who 
help  him  in  his  work  at  the  studio  and 
in  his  lecturing.  But  when  Prairie 
Flower  and  Bright  E3-es  were  little  girls 
like  the  child  in  the  play  who  stars  as 
A  Bamkie  Maiden — ^until  Irene  Hunt 
assumes  the  role  in  maturity — doubtless 
they  often  sat  beside  their  father,  un- 
der a  tree,  while  he  read  to  them  some 
old  Indian  tale  which  he  had  been  in- 
strumental in  preserving  in  print.  They 
grew  up  steeped  in  the  lore  their  par- 
ents loved,  and  to-day  are  as  earnestly 
devoted  to  their  people's  cause  as  Dark 
Cloud  himself. 


We'd  rather  sit  behind  a  post  in  the 
motion-picture  theater  than  behind  the 
swain  who  knows  all  the  actors  by 
their  first  names. 


The  Man  Who  Found  Himself 

(WORLD  FILM) 

By  Kenneth  Rand 

This  tells  the  story  of  the  World  Film  Corporation's  five-part  photo  drama  of  the  same 
name.  James  Clark,  a  young  cashier,  wanders  from  the  straight  and  narrow  path  of  honesty 
for  the  sake  of  his  sick  sister.  Years  later,  Payton,  his  fellow  employee,  turns  up  to  black- 
mail him.  To  pay,  pay,  pay  for  the  rest  of  his  life  to  keep  the  secret  of  his  past  concealed,  or — ? 

What  would  you  do,  in  the  same  circumstances?  Read  the  story,  and  find  out  the  way 
Clark  took  out  of  his  dilemma.    The  cast: 

James   Clark  Robert  Warwick 

Frederick  Payton  Paul  McAllister 

Roy  Hudson  Douglas  MacLean 

Catherine  Hudson,  his  sister  Arline  Pretty 

William  Hudson,  their  father  Charles  Dungan 


1  CANT  do  it!" 

*■  James  Clarke  stood  in  the  cashier's 
cage  of  the  office.  The  ^ijung  man  of 
twenty-four  was  himself  the  cashier  of 
that  mercantile  concern.  From  the  fur- 
row in  which  his  brows  were  drawn  to- 
gether and  the  thin  line  of  his  set  Hps 
as  he  held  himself  tensely  erect,  with  his 
hands  clenched  on  the  desk  in  front  of 
him,  he.  seemed  to  be  struggling  with 
something. 


He  was,  and  the  thing  he  was  strug- 
gling with  was  temptation. 

On  the  desk  before  him  lay  a  half 
sheet  of  the  firm's  paper.  Under  the 
printed  letterhead  was  penned  the  sin- 
gle line:  "I  O  U  $400."  After  it  was 
the  signature  of  Thorpe,  the  junior  part- 
ner of  the  firm,  who  had  deposited  the 
memorandum  there  only  five  minutes 
before,  after  having  drawn  out  the 
amount  in  cash  for  his  own  personal  use. 


It  would  be  easy,  so  James  Clarke 
was  thinking,  to  make  it  look  as  if  the 
member  of  the  firm  had  drawn  out  more. 
Thorpe  would  have  forgotten  exactly 
how  much  the  sum  w-as,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months.  And  there  would  be 
the  skillfully  tampered  with  I  O  U  to 
prove  that  he  had  been  given  whatever 
amount  the  cashier  chose  to  write  in. 

He  could  put  the  difference  in  his  own 
pocket. 

James  Clarke  had  never  done  anything 
that  was  dishonest  in  his  life.  He 
would  not  even  have  been  thinking  of 
stealing  from  his  employers  who  trusted 
him  now — only  for  one  thing. 

His  sister  Emily  was  an  invalid.  The 
doctor  had  told  James  that  an  operation 
was  the  only  hope  left  for  her.  The 
operation  was  a  delicate  one,  it  needed 
to  be  placed  in  a  capable  surgeon's  hands, 
and  the  cheapest  that  a  reliable  one 
would  do  it  for  was  five  hundred  dol- 
lars. 

James'  salary  was  small ;  it  had  taken 
all  of  it  to  support  himself  and  Emily, 
and  so  he  hadn't  that  amount  saved  up. 
To  raise  the  needed  sum,  he  had  tried 
to  get  some  outside  work  to  do  from 
one  or  another  of  the  chinaware  con- 
cerns in  the  city. 

He  had  a  talent  for  drawing,  and  he 
had  devoted  all  his  spare  time  at  night 
to  working  out  decoratiohs  for  plates, 
cups  and  saucers,  and  the  like.  The  men 
in  the  office,  to  whom  he  showed  the  de- 
signs, had  all  thought  they  were  fine — 
but  all  of  the  concerns  to  which  James 
had  submitted  the  sketches  had  sent 
them  back  to  him,  unbought. 


The  doctor  had  told  James  that  an  operation  was  the  only  hope  of  saving  his  sister's  life. 
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There  seemed  only  one  way  that  he 
could  get  hold  of  the  monej- :  By  tak- 
ing what  did  not  belong  to  him.  That 
way  lay  open  before  him  now,  in  this 
paper  on  the  desk.  James  murmured 
half  aloud  through  his  clenched  teeth : 

"T  can't  do  it!"' 

But  his  tone  was  not  as  hrm  as  it 
:-.?.d  been  before.    The  thought  persisted 

at  the  business  house  for  which  he 
r.ad  toiled  all  these  years  on  a  pittance 
was  rich,  and  it  would  never  miss  the 
money. 

Onh-  the  daj-  before,  the  doctor  had 
drawn  James  aside  to  tell  him  that  the 
•  deration  would  have  to  be  made  soon. 

his  sister's  life  was  to  be  spared. 

Tames,  squaring  his  shoulders  with 
^udden  decision,  whispered: 

"T  ■ii'ill  do  it!"' 

He  looked  furtively  around  him.  Pay- 
ton,  his  assistant,  who  w^orked  in  the 
cage  with  him,  had  his  head  lowered 
over  his  ledger,  with  his  back  turned. 
^ '  ^body  in  the  outside  office  was  looking 
I  ward  the  cage  just  then. 

Bending  over  Thorpe"s  voucher,  James 
carefully  scratched  out  the  figure  '"4" 
and  substituted  a  "9"  in  front  of  the  two 
ciphers.  Then  he  stepped  back  and 
quickly  took  five  hundred  dollars  from 
the  safe  under  the  counter  in  front  of 
him.  and  put  the  memorandum  inside. 

But  Pa\-ton  had  watched  him  do  it. 
He  had  his  pocket  mirror  out  in  his 
hand,  and  in  it  he  had  seen  all  James' 
movements  reflected  behind  his  back. 

Payton  was  live  or  six  years  older 
:':an  James.  He  had  a  thin,  smooth- 
i.  aven  iace  that  reminded  one  of  a  fox. 
He  was  an  inveterate  gambler.  Witli 
cards,  dice,  or  roulette,  all  his  hours  out- 
side the  office  were  spent.  He  had  been 
having  a  run  of  bad  luck  lately.   He  had 

5t  every  dollar  he  could  raise  by  bor- 

-  ;  \ving.  or  by  pawning  his  personal  be- 

-  -igings.  and  he  had  come  to  his  wit's 
J  end  to  find  the  money  to  continue  to 
'    try  to  win  back  his  losses  with. 

Three  days  later,  James  returned  to 
t'ne  office  a  few  minutes  after  closing 
time  to  get  his  umbrella,  which  he  had 
forgotten. 

He  found  Pajton.  alone  in  the  cage, 
bending  before  the  safe.  The  man  was 
stuffing  a  package  of  bills  in  his  pocket 
with  one  hand,  while  with  the -other  he 
replaced  the  I  O  U  of  the  member  of 
I  the  firm  in  the  pigeonhole  where  James 
had  put  it. 


"What  are  you  doing?"  James  de- 
manded of  him  sharply. 

Payton  turned,  with  a  guiltj-  start.  But 
when  he  saw  that  it  was  James  who  had 
caught  him  in  the  act  of  his  theft,  he 
faced  him  with  a  confident  sneer. 

"Oh,  I've  just  been  improving  on  a  lit- 
tle of  3-our  work,"  was  the  reph"  he 
gave  him,  "I  saw  5'ou  'raise'  this  mem- 
orandum of  Thorpe's  last  Mondaj-  from 
four  hundred  to  nine  hundred  dollars. 
I've  just  'doctored'  it  again,  b3-  putting 
back  the  original  figure  "4'  that  3-ou  took 
out,  and  adding  a  'i'  in  front  of  it.  That 
puts  me  five  hundred  dollars  to  the 
good,  the  same  as  you.  I  guess,  if  I 
keep  your  secret,  you'll  keep  mine.  Xo- 
body'll  ever  know  the  difference,  as  long 
as  we  both  keep  our  mouths  shut." 

But  it  was  only  a  week  later  when  the 
theft  was  discovered. 

Happening  to  come  upon  his  I  O  U 
in  the  safe,  the  junior  partner  saw  at 
once  that  it  had  been  altered.  He  said 
nothing  of  his  discovery  at  the  time. 

But  that  night,  when  all  the  employees 
had  gone,  he  brought  in  a  detective  and 
a  handwriting  expert.  With  a  magni- 
fj-ing  glass,  the  latter  made  out  the 
erased  figure  "9''  which  James  had  writ- 
ten in  place  of  the  ''4-''  By  comparing  it 
with  the  same  figure  in  James'  hand- 
writing on  his  books,  his  guilt  was  fas- 
tened on  liim. 


But  Payton  did  not  escape,  either. 
The  "i"  which  he  had  placed  in  front  oi 
Thorpe's  figures  was  traced  to  the  pages 
of  the  ledgers  he  kept.  And  so  both 
young  men  were  arrested. 

Poor  James!  It  turned  out  that  his 
attempt  to  save  his  sister's  life  by  going 
to  the  length  of  stealing  for  her  sake, 
accomplished  just  the  opposite  result; 
for  the  shock  of  learning  that  he  had 
been  taken  into  custody  killed  her. 

James  and  Paj^on  were  tried  together, 
convicted,  and  sentenced  to  five  years 
apiece  at  hard  labor. 

Two  days  later,  the  hea\y  door  of  the 
State  penitentiarA'  closed  upon  them. 
And  they  began  to  ser\-e  out  their  terms 
with  pick  and  shovel,  down  in  the  coal 
mine  that  adjoined  the  big.  lov\",  granite 
building  of  the  prison. 

It  "was  six  months  afterward,  when 
three  guards  came  along  the  ''gallery'' 
of  the  mine  where  James  was  working 
with  a  half  dozen  of  his  fellow  prisoners 
in  the  underground  glooni  that  was 
dimly  lighted  by  the  yellow  flare  of  the 
lamps  which  were  fastened  at  the  front 
of  their  caps. 

Beside  the  guards  walked  a  brisk- 
looking  man,  with  a  linen  auto  "duster" 
and  a  soft  felt  hat. 

It  developed  that  he  was  the  director 
of  a  motion-picture  company.  He  had 
come  to  the  prison  with  two  automobile 


That  night,  the  junior  partner  brought  in  a  detective  and  a  .     .   -  --"g  expen. 
and  James'  guilt  was  fastened  to  him. 
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loads  of  principals  and  "extra  people," 
to  take  an  "escape  scene"  for  a  rilm  he 
was  producing. 

But  in  the  one  rehearsal  that  had  just 
taken  place  in  the  actual  prison  setting 
outside  the  building's  walls,  the  "supers" 
had  not  registered  the  right  effect  in 
their  role  of  convicts ;  and  so  the  di- 
rector was  making  a  tour  of  the  prison 
with  the  guards  now,  to  pick  out  a  few 
of  the  prisoners  themselves  to  give  the 
picture  the  air  of  being  the  "real  thing." 

"This  fellow's  a  good  'type,' "  said  the 
director,  stopping  in  front  of  James. 
"I'll  take  him.  That'll  be  enough,  with 
the  ones  I've  already  chosen.  Come 
on  !"  he  nodded  to  James  to  follow  him, 
as  he  started  back  the  way  he  had  come 
with  the  guards.  "I've  got  to  hurry,  if 
I  want  to  take  advantage  of  this  day- 
light." 

James,  with  nine  other  convicts,  was 
marched  out  through  the  gate  of  the 
prison  yard  and  halted  outside.  The  di- 
rector was  bustling  about,  giving  orders 
to  the  camera  man  and  the  principal 
actors. 

The  other  prisoners,  and  the  guards 
themselves,  were  all  interestedly  follow- 
ing the  man's  hurried  but  sure  prepara- 
tions. James  cast  a  quick  look  around 
him. 

Now  was  his  chance,  if  ever,  to  make 
a  bolt  for  liberty. 

The  camera  man,  turning  the  crank  of 
his  machine,  was  beginning  to  "take" 
the  scene  between  two  of  the  principal 
actors  that  was  to  precede  the  one  in 
which  the  convicts  were  to  be  used ;  and 
the  guards  and  the  rest  of  the  prisoners 
were  giving  their  undivided  attention  to 
the  performance. 

James  walked  away,  with  the  back  of 
his  scalp  prickling. 

When  he  had  covered  a  distance  of  a 
hundred  yards  without  being  hailed,  he 
broke  into  a  run  which  carried  him  to  a 
temporary  hiding  place  in  the  thicket 
that  stood  beside  the  highway,  a  couple 
of  hundred  yards  beyond. 

Not  until  the  convicts  filed  back  into 
the  prison  yard,  after  they  had  taken 
part  in  the  picture,  and  a  count  showed 
the  guards  that  there  were  only  nine  re- 
turning where  ten  had  gone  forth,  was 
it  discovered  that  a  real  escape  had  been 
enacted  instead  of  the  mock  one. 

The  near-by  countryside  was  scoured 
for  him  in  all  directions,  but  by  that 
time  James  was  bowling  swiftly  along 


toward  the  city,  which  lay  forty-five 
miles  away. 

He  had  stayed  hidden  in  the  shrub- 
bery beside  the  road  until  he  had  seen 
the  automobiles  that  had  carried  the 
moving-picture  troupe  out  to  the  prison 
start  back  with  the  performers  again. 

As  the  last  conveyance,  which  was  of 
the  "sight-seeing"  '  type  that  had  been 
chartered  to  accommodate  all  the  supers, 
went  speeding  by,  James  ran  from  his 
cover  and  sped  after  it. 

He  caught  the  back  step,  and  then 
crouched  down  there  out  of  sight  of  the 
vehicle's  occupants,  to  look  back  over 
his  shoulder  at  the  gray  prison  building 
which  he  was  leaving  behind  him  at  the 
rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour. 

When  the  big  auto  drew  up  before  the 
moving-picture  company's  studio,  James 
sprang  down  and  mixed  in  with  the  ex- 
tras. He  took  a  chance  tliat  no  one  in 
authority  would  Cjuestion  his  right  to  do 
so,  an  unfamiliar  face  among  these 
would-be  Thespians  who  were  not  regu- 
larly employed  by  the  concern  being 
scarcely  likely  to  arouse  suspicion,  and 
went  into  the  dressing-room  building 
with  them. 

James  loitered  around  inside  until  the 
last  of  the  supers  had  gone.  Then,  from 
an  unlocked  "property  trunk"  he  took  a 
cap,  and  after  that  a  coat,  both  of  which 
he  put  on. 

And  so,  five  minutes  later,  he  emerged 
from  the  building  and  walked,  unhin- 
dered, away. 

Squaring  his  shoulders,  he  drew  in 
deep  breaths  of  the  free  air.  That  was 
how  he  felt,  as  free  as  that  air  itself. 
At  the  end  of  another  ten  minutes  he 
had  come  to  the  railroad  tracks.  All 
James  wanted  to  do  now  was  to  put  as 
many  miles  between  himself  and  that 
prison  as  he  could.  He  would  never  see 
the  inside  of  another,  he  promised  him- 
self. He  was  through  with  crime  for 
good ;  the  lesson  he  had  been  taught  by 
his  one  misstep,  taken  though  it  was 
with  an  unselfish  motive,  was  too  bitter 
for  him  ever  to  forget.  Somewhere  he 
would  begin  life  all  over  again.  He 
could  live  down  his  disgrace ;  he  must. 
A  freight  train  came  rolling  into  view 
along  the  tracks.  As  it  came  abreast  of 
him,  James  swung  aboard  it. 

Back  at  the  prison,  the  news  of  his 
escape  passed  among  the  convicts. 

Down  in  the  mine,  one  of  the  men  in 
stripes  tapped  out  in  the  prisoners'  code 
with  a  bit  of  coal  on  the  iron  surface 


of  his  shovel  the  information  to  the  man 
at  work  in  the  next  gallery : 

"Clarke  made  his  get-away  to-day !" 

The  man  was  Payton.  He  had  be- 
lieved from  the  moment  of  his  arrest, 
despite  all  James'  protestations  to  the 
contrary,  that  the  latter  had  told  on  him,  i 
which  was  why  he,  too,  had  landed  in  i 
prison.  He  had  threatened  to  square  his 
fancied  score  with  James  when  they 
were  both  released;  and  he  meant  to 
keep  his  word. 

"He'll  never  get  away  from  me !"  he 
tapped  back,  and  then  added  grimly  to 
himself:  "I've  only  got  to  do  four  and 
a  half  years  more  in  here,  and  then 

The  country,  for  a  radius  of  five  hun- 
dred miles  around  the  prison,  was 
flooded  with  posters  bearing  the  photo- 
graph and  printed  description  of  James 
Clarke,  with  a  reward  of  two  hundred 
dollars  for  his  apprehension  as  a  fugi- 
tive from  justice. 

But  as  days  passed  and  became  weeks, 
and  these  in  turn  grew  to  a  month,  with- 
out a  trace  ol  him  being  found,  the 
prison  ciuthorities  gave  up  all  hope  of 
his  capture. 

James  alighted  from  the  freight  train 
sixteen  hours  later,  in  a  strange  town. 
He  hunted  up  an  eating  place,  for  he  was 
half  famished.  He  asked  the  proprie- 
tor if  he  had  a  meal  to  give  in  return 
for  a  few  hours'  work  of  any  sort 

"Yes,  and  a  steady  job  for  a  man  that 
proves  himself  honest,"  was  the  prompt 
reply  of  the  owner  of  the  cheap  res- 
taurant. "I'm  short-handed  on  waiters, 
but  mop  up  the  place  first,  and  I'll  give 
you  a  few  more  odd  jobs  after  that  to 
keep  you  busy  for  the  next  few  days, 
while  I  size  you  up." 

At  the  end  of  the  time  specified,  James 
found  himself  possessed  of  steady  em- 
ployment. 

Several  weeks  passed.  James  might 
have  gone  on  working  there  as  a  waiter 
indefinitely,  for  the  restaurant  keeper 
was  perfectly  satisfied  with  him ;  but  one 
day  the  young  man  noticed  that  a  cus- 
tomer he  was  serving  was  looking  at  him 
sharply.  On  the  way  out,  he  saw  the 
man  stop  and  say  something  to  the  pro- 
prietor. 

The  incident  might  have  meant  noth- 
ing; but  James  dared  not  run  the  risk 
of  the  rnan's  having  recognized  him  as 
an  escaped  convict,  which  might  mean 
that  he  would  be  captured  at  any  min- 
ute if  he  remained  where  he  was. 
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So  within  an  hour  he  had  left  the 
place  by  the  kitchen  door  at  the  rear, 
hastened  to  the  railroad  tracks,  and 
boarded  another  freight  train,  to  seek  a 
fresh  scene. 

This  same  fear  of  being  discovered 
and  brought  back  to  finish  out  the  law's 
punishment  for  his  misdeed,  was  to  re- 
main with  him  through  all  the  years  to 
come. 

Passing  up  the  main  street  of  the  new 
town  in  which  he  had  alighted  from  the 
freight,  James  stopped  before  a  build- 
ing. A  sign  over  its  door  informed  him 
that  it  was  the  Acme  Pottery  Works.  A 
card  was  nailed  to  the  wall  beside  the 
door.  And  it  read:  "Designers  and 
3.Iodelers  Wanted." 

James  entered  the  place  and  asked  if 
he  might  see  the  person  who  received 
applicants  for  employment. 

A  clerk  bade  him  be  seated,  with  the 
statement  that  Mr.  Hunter,  the  owner 
of  the  establishment,  was  engaged  just 
then  in  his  private  office,  but  that  he 
would  be  through  in  a  short  while. 

The  business  with  which  that  elderly 
gentleman  was  engaged  at  the  moment 
was  the  grilling  of  his  wayward,  only 
son. 

"Don't  answer  me  back,  sir !"  the  head 
of  the  pottery  works  was  thundering  at 
the  youth.  "You're  a  disgrace  to  me ! 
I  warned  you  what  I  would  do  if  you 
didn't  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  by  putting 
an  end  to  your  drinking  and  gambling. 
And  still  you  have  gone  on  !  I  wash  my 
hands  of  you  now !" 

James,  sitting  outside  the  railing  of 
the  outer  office,  looked  up  as  he  heard 
the  door  through  which  he  had  entered 
fly  open.  A  girl,  with  flushed  cheeks 
and  sparkling  eyes,  walked  by  him  with 
a  familiar  nod  to  the  clerk  who  had 
scrambled  down  off  his  high  stool  to 
open  the  gate  in  the  railing  for  her. 

She  was  Catherine  Hunter,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  owner  of  the  works. 

She  entered  her  father's  private  of- 
fice, in  time  to  hear  his  threat  to  cast 
her  younger  brother  off,  and  instantly  in- 
terceded in  his  behalf.  In  the  end. 
Hunter  agreed  to  give  the  hoy  one  more 
chance  to  mend  his  dissolute  ways — but 
it  was  to  be  only  one. 

As  she  came  out  into  the  main  office 
with  her  brother,  Catherine  looked  at  the 
young  man  who  was  sitting  outside  the 
railing.  James  had  been  waiting  with 
almost  feverish  impatience  for  another 
sight  of  Iier. 


He  thought  she  was  the  most  beauti- 
ful girl  in  the  world. 

But  all  at  once,  noticing  the  height- 
ened color  of  her  cheeks  as  she  lowered 
her  eyes  and  hastened  by  him  out  of  the 
building,  he  realized  that  he  had  been 
boldly  staring  at  her,  and  he  quickly 
fixed  his  gaze  on  the  floor,  covered  with 
mortification  for  what  she  must  have 
thought  was  his  rudeness. 


James  remembered  one  of  the  designs 
he  had  worked  out  in  the  days  before 
his  sister  died.  It  was  one  that  his  office 
mates  then  had  been  loudest  in  their 
praise  of.  He  determined  to  redraw  the 
sketch  now,  and  enter  it  in  the  contest. 

It  won  the  prize. 

When  the  daughter  of  his  employer 
handed  him  the  fifty-dollar  check,  James 
hesitated  for  a  moment.    Then,  catch- 


The  boy  sank  back  into  a  drunken  stupor.    "What  shall  I  do?"  gasped  Catherine. 
"Only  one  hope — I  must  see  Richard!" 


James  was  hired  by  old  man  Hunter, 
and  put  to  work  in  the  designing  room. 
He  gave  his  name  as  Richard  Harper. 

The  next  eight  months  passed  unevent- 
fully. And  then,  one  day,  James  heard 
that  a  prize  of  fifty  dollars  was  offered 
for  the  best  design  for  a  china  pattern, 
to  be  submitted  to  the  committee  of  the 
Acme  Pottery  Girls'  Club,  whose  or- 
ganizer and  head  was  Catherine  Hunter. 


ing  up  a  pen,  he  indorsed  it  over  to  the 
Acme  Girls'  Club,  and  handed  it  back 
to  her  with  the  request  that  she  use  it 
in  the  interests  of  the  organization. 

But  a  week  later  his  generous  act  won 
its  reward.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a 
note  from  Catherine,  inviting  him  to  call. 

At  the  end  of  two  years,  James  had 
been  promoted  to  full  charge  of  the  de- 
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signing  room.  They  were  happy  years 
for  him,  doing  the  work  he  loved.  But 
the  next  two  brought  him  even  greater 
contentment  with  his  lot ;  for  at  their 
close,  he  was  called  into  Hunter's  pri- 
vate office  and  informed  that  he  had 
been  promoted  again,  this  time  to  be  the 
manager  of  the  entire  plant. 

He  had  won  back  his  place  in  the 
world's  society,  but  in  tenfold  measure. 
The  respect  of  every  person  in  that  town 
was  his.  He  had  lived  down  the  past, 
as  he  had  vowed  to  do,  and  in  only  four 
short  years. 

And  then,  to  crown  all,  in  another  six 


hours  he  had  spent  toiling  underground, 
and  looking  less  like  a  fox's  and  more 
like  a  wolf's. 

He  went  first  to  the  office  of  a  private- 
detective  agency  in  the  city. 

There  he  asked  to  be  allowed  to  look 
over  the  files  of  the  "reward-offered" 
notices  which  that  firm,  had  received  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years.  Thumbing 
through  the  pile,  when  he  came  to  the 
one  that  bore  James  Clarke's  picture,  he 
held  it  up  and  inquired  indifferently: 

"Was  this  fellow  ever  caught?" 

He  was  replied  to  in  the  negative. 

Payton  walked  away  down  the  street, 


It  was  all  over  in  a  twinkling;  James  had  the  blackmailer  by  the  throat;  he  began  to 
wrest  the  knife  from  his  hand — Payton  went  limp,  all  the  fight  taken  out  of  him. 


months  he  became  engaged  to  Catherine 
Hunter. 

But  if  they  passed  quickly  for  James 
Clarke,  there  was  another  for  whom 
those  four  years  and  a  half  had  dragged 
out  all  too  slowly.  Not  for  an  hour  of 
all  that  time  had  Payton  forgotten  the 
oath  he  had  taken  to  repay  James  for 
having  been,  as  he  supposed,  the  cause 
of  the  five  years'  forfeit  out  of  his  life 
which  he  had  been  compelled  to  pay  the 
law  for  his  crime. 

And  now  he  came  out  of  the  peni- 
tentiary, his  face  still  thin,  but  with  an 
unnatural  pallor  on   it   from   the  long 


bitterly  reflecting  on  the  hopelessness 
of  the  task  that  confronted  him.  The 
proverbial  needle  in  the  haystack  would 
be  no  harder  to  find  than  James,  with 
the  headstart  of  four  years  and  a  half 
he  had  had  in  which  to  run  into  a  safe 
hiding  place  from  him. 

And  then  Payton  halted  in  his  tracks. 

He  stepped  close  to  the  window  of  a 
house-furnishing  store  which  he  had 
been  passing,  and  peered  in  through  the 
glass.  On  a  plate  in  the  window  he  had 
seen  the  design  he  remembered  as  one  of 
James' — the  one  with  which  he  had  won 
the  Acme  Girls'  Club  prize. 


Payton  went  into  the  store  and  asked 
to  examine  the  plate.  He  turned  it 
over,  and  on  the  back  read  the  name  of 
the  pottery  from  which  it  had  come, 
with  the  town  where  the  plant  was  lo- 
cated. 

A  smile  was  on  Payton's  hatchet  coun- 
tenance when  he  came  out  of  the  store. 
He  headed  for  the  railroad  station,  for 
he  knew  where  to  go  now. 

The  next  morning  he  stood  on  the 
sidewalk  outside  the  door  of  the  Acme 
Pottery  Works,  where  James  had  halted 
more  than  four  years  before. 

Then,  like  James,  he  entered  the  build- 
ing. But  he  did  not  pause  at  the  rail- 
ing to  state  his  business,  but  walked 
with  a  confident  swagger  through  its 
gate  and  up  to  the  familiar  figure  he  had 
recognized  at  a  desk  within. 

"Pretty  soft  for  you,  eh?"  he  whis- 
pered at  James'  elbow. 

James  turned  to  look  up  at  him.  The 
blood  rushed  into  his  face,  and  then 
ebbed,  leaving  it  the  color  of  a  sheet. 
In  his  eyes,  as  they  rested  on  this  man 
who  had  come  to  breathe  new  life  into 
the  past  which  he  thought  he  had  buried, 
was  a  look  of  stark  dread. 

"Pretty  soft,"  repeated  Payton,  with 
a  nod.  "I've  been  making  some  inquiries 
on  my  way  up  here  from  the  depot,  and 
I  hear  you're  the  manager  of  this  place. 
I  had  it  all  planned  out,  what  I  was  go- 
ing to  do  when  I  came  face  to  face  with 
you  again.  But  now  I  think  I'll  change 
my  mind.  I  think  '11  play  the  game  dif- 
ferently." He  looked  around  at  the  two 
3-oung  men  who  were  working  at  near- 
by desks.  "That  young  chap,"  he  jerked 
his  head  toward  Roy  Hunter,  the  son  of 
the  owner  of  the  plant,  who  had  gone  to 
work  in  the  office  ever  since  his  father 
had  offered  him  another  chance  to  make 
something  of  himself,  "that's  the  boss' 
son,  isn't  it?  He  was  pointed  out  to  me 
a  couple  of  hours  ago,  downtown.  In- 
troduce me  to  him." 

James  started  to  refuse. 

"Introduce  me !"  insisted  Payton,  in  a 
growl.    "Or  shall  I  introduce  you  ?" 

\Vith  a  hopeless  gesture,  James  rose 
and  called  to  Roy.  Curtly  he  performed 
the  introduction  of  the  man  who  had 
him  in  his  pov^-er  to  the  brother  of  the 
girl  he  loved.  Then,  catching  up  his  hat 
and  overcoat  

"Payton,  let's  take  a  walk,"  he  sug- 
gested briefly. 

When  they  were  out  on  the  sidewalk, 
James  demanded  : 
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"How  much  do  you  want?" 

Payton  ran  his  arm  through  his,  and 
chuckled  softly  as  they  walked  along. 

"You've  got  the  right  idea,"  said  he. 
"Money  is  what  I'm  after.  A  couple  of 
hundred  will  do — for  now.  I'll  go  along 
to  the  bank  with  you  while  you  get  it." 

Five  minutes  later,  James  handed  over 
the  sum  in  front  of  that  institution. 

"You'd  better  give  me  the  key  to  your 
roorns,"  said  Payton,  holding  out  his 
hand.  "I  don't  know  what  time  I'll  turn 
up  there — and  I  don't  want  to  disturb 
you." 

With  a  stifled  groan,  James  gave  him 
the  key. 

"Ta-ta,  for  a  while !"  said  Payton, 
turning  to  saunter  off  down  the  street 
alone. 

A  block  away  he  came  upon  Roy  go- 
ing to  the  bank  with  a  satchel  to  draw 
the  pay-roll  money  for  the  plant  from 
the  bank.  After  stopping  to  exchange 
a  remark  or  two  about  the  weather  with 
him,  Payton  stepped  aside  to  let  him  pass 
on  to  carry  out  his  errand.  But  he 
waited  for  the  boy  to  come  back.  Pay- 
ton  had  sized  up  his  weak  nature,  from 
the  moment  he  had  first  laid  eyes  on 
him.  And  he  had  decided  to  play  on  it 
for  his  own  profit. 

Now,  as  Roy  came  along  on  the  re- 
turn journey  to  the  plant  with  the  satchel 
from  the  bank,  Payton  stopped  him  again 
and  invited  him  to  come  and  have  a 
drink.  At  first  the  youth  refused.  But 
at  length  he  and  Payton  went  off  arm 
and  arm  together. 

Meanwhile,  James  had  gone  to  his 
rooms.  There  he  paced  the  floor,  rack- 
ing his  tortured  brain  in  vain  to  find 
some  loophole  of  escape  from  the  man 
who  had  him  in  his  clutches,  for  hours. 

At  last  he  sank  down  in  an  armchair 
before  the  fire,  worn  out  from  his  end- 
less walking  up  and  down  the  room  and 
from  his  mental  struggles. 

It  was  midnight  when  Roy  let  himself 
into  his  father's  house,  the  bag  sagging 
open  and  empty  from  his  hand,  and 
stumbled  into  a  loose  heap  in  a  chair  in 
the  living  room. 

Catherine,  wakened  by  the  sound  of 
his  home-coming,  ran  downstairs  to  him 
with  a  light  wrap  thrown  over  her  shoul- 
ders. She  caught  her  breath  on  a  sharp 
cry  of  disappointment,  when  she  saw  his 
condition — disgracefully  intoxicated. 

"Oh,  Roy,  Roy !"  she  cried,  when  she 
had  managed  to  get  the  story  from  him, 


of  how  Payton  had  muddled  his  wits 
with  drink,  and  then  taken  the  pay-roll 
money  all  away  from  him  by  gambling 
with  a  pair  of  dice.  "Father  will  never 
forgive  you  for  this  !  I  know  he  won't ! 
Oh,  what  are  we  to  do?" 

But  the  boy  had  fallen  back  again  into 
a  drunken  stupor.  Gathering  the  wrap 
tighter  around  her,  Catherine  in  sudden 
decision  turned  and  ran  from  the  house 
to  James'  rooms,  to  tell  him  everything, 
and  beg  his  help. 

"Who  was  the  man  he  gambled  with?" 
he  demanded  quickly,  when  he  had  heard 
her  account  of  the  affair. 

But  already  he  suspected  what  the  an- 
swer was  to  be. 

"Somebody  named  'Payton,'"  the  girl 
replied. 

And  at  that  moment  the  door  of  the 
room  opened,  and  Payton  himself  stood 
regarding  them  from  the  threshold  with 
the  key  by  which  he  had  let  himself  in 
at  the  downstairs  door  still  in  his  hand. 

James  straightened,  and  squared  his 
shoulders. 

"Go  into  the  next  room,  and  wait  for 
a  moment,  dear,"  he  told  Catherine,  lead- 
ing her  to  the  door  that  gave  into  the 
bedroom  of  his  suite.  When  she  had 
passed  through  it,  he  closed  the  door, 
and  then  swung  around  on  Payton. 

"Well,"  said  the  other,  as  he  ad- 
vanced into  the  room  in  high  good  hu- 
mor, "I've  got  this  on  the  boy,"  and  he 
pulled  a  package  of  bills  from  his  pocket 
and  showed  them  to  James.  "And  I've 
got  this  on  you,  Mr.  James  Clarke: 
You're  an  escaped  convict,  with  four  and 
a  half  years  of  a  five-year  sentence  for 
theft  still  to  serve.  I'm  pretty  well 
fixed  in  this  town  for  meal  tickets,  I 
guess.    You'll  have  to  " 

"Payton,"'  broke  in  James  firmly,  "you 
haven't  got  anything  on  me." 

The  other  regarded  him  blankly. 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Just  what  I  say.  And  you're  not  go- 
ing to  have  anything  on  that  boy,  either.'' 
James  held  out  his  hand.  "Give  me  that 
money  you  took  from  him  !" 

At  the  businesslike  sternness  in  James' 
voice  Payton  gave  back  a  step,  his  face 
paling. 

"So  that's  it,  is  it?"  he  said,  his  voice 
shaking  in  spite  of  his  attempt  at  brava- 
do. "You — you're  going  to  try  to  get  the 
money  for  yourself,  are  you," 

At  the  insinuation,  James  sprang  for 


him.  It  was  all  over  in  a  twinkling; 
the  grab,  Payton  made  for  the  long- 
bladed  paper  knife  on  the  table  between 
them ;  James'  dive  for  him  which  upset 
that  piece  of  furniture,  and  then  his 
strangle  hold  on  the  fellow's  throat. 
When  James  let  go  of  him,  Payton  sank 
at  full  length  on  the  floor.  He  lay  there, 
gasping  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then 
he  slowly  picked  himself  up,  cowering 
away. 

"Give  me  that  money!''  repeated 
James. 

Payton  did  so. 

"And  now — go !''  James  held  his  arm 
leveled  toward  the  door.  "If  you're  in 
this  town  in  another  hour,  I  " 

But  he  found  himself  talking  to  the 
emptj-  air  before  him.  For  Payton  had 
fled  from  the  room  ere  he  could  finish 
the  words.  James  went  to  the  door  of 
the  bedroom  and  opened  it. 

As  Catherine  came  back  into  the  study, 
he  began  to  speak  without  looking  at 
her. 

"You  heard  what  he  said,  of  course," 
he  remarked  in  a  dead  tone.  "He  called 
me  'James  Clarke' —  and  that's  my  name. 
He  said  I  was  an  escaped  convict — and 
that's  the  truth.  That  I  had  a  four-and- 
a-half-year  sentence  still  to  serve — he 
was  right  again,  I  have.  It's  all  true. 
All  of  it.  There's  your  brother's  money 
on  the  table,  and  now — good-by !" 

The  girl  had  been  slowly  drawing  near 
him  as  he  spoke.  Now  she  laid  her 
hands  on  his,  looking  up  into  his  face. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  she  said 
in  an  eager  whisper. 

"I'm  going  back,"  said  James  Clarke, 
throwing  up  his  head,  "to  serve  out  the 
rest  of  m}'  sentence.  And  when  I  come 
out  " 

With  a  little  sob,  Catherine  stretched 
up  on  tiptoe  and  pulled  his  head  down 
against  hers,  as  a  mother  might  her 
boy's. 

"And  when  you  come  out,"  she  told 
him,  "you'll  find  me  waiting  for  you!" 


Shannon  Fife,  the  well-known  Lubin 
photo  playwright,  distinguished  himself 
during  the  month  of  iMarch  by  having 
five  of  his  plays  released  b\'  this  com- 
pany. They  were  "A  Woman  Went 
Forth,"  "Winning  ^^'insome  Winnie," 
"Here  Comes  the  Bride,"  "The  Only 
Wav  Out,"  and  "The  Unmarried  Hus- 
band." 


The  Lady  of  the  Snows 

(ESSANAY) 


By  Edna  Sylvester  Kerr 

Can  a  man  love  two  women  at  once? 

You  are  bound  to  be  surprised  by  the  answer  to  that  question  which  is  given  here  in  this 

story  of  the  three-reel  Essanay  feature  film.     It  has  many  thrills,  as  the  fact  that  it  deals 

with  the  Royal  Northwest  Mounted  Police  promises.    The  cast: 

Patricia  Sutherland   / 

r-i    •    ^       1  J.  c  Edna  Mayo 

Gloria  Templeton   )  •' 

Charlton  Trevelyan  Richard  C.  Travers 

Helen  Mason  Betty  Scott 

Hillaire  de  Betrand  Earnest  Maupain 


HELEN,  I  love  you !" 
Charlton  Trevelyan  breathed  the 
words  in  the  ear  of  Helen  Mason.  He 
sat  beside  her  on  the  chaise  lounge,  in 
front  of  the  fire  in  her  London  drawing- 
room. 

She  was  unquestionably  a  beautiful 
woman.  Her  dark  hair  and  lashes  set 
off  her  ivory-white  skin  to  perfection. 
And  yet  a  beholder  might  have  thought 
her  chin  was  a  bit  too  pointed,  and  her 
lips  a  little  too  thin.  These  things  made 
her  look  as  though  her  nature  was 
shrewd  and  calculating — which,  indeed, 
it  was. 

Now,  as  she  returned  the  ardent  gaze 
of  the  tall,  square-shouldered,  handsome 
young  man  who  leaned  toward  her,  she 
did  so  with  a  measuring  expression  in 
her  gray-blue  eyes.  She  took  stock  of 
his  good  looks,  of  the  admirable  way  his 
clothes  fitted  his  lithe  form,  of  the  whole 
air  of  breeding  that  his  descent  from  an 
ancestry,  which  was  among  the  best  in 
England,  gave  to  him.  Yes,  she  told  her- 
self, he  was  all  that  a  girl's  heart  could 
wish  for  in  a  husband,  so  far  as  external 
appearance  went.  But  

Trevelyan,  a  bachelor,  without  living 
kin,  had  an  income,  as  she  had  found 
out,  which  was  barely  enough  to  permit 
him  to  hold  the  place  in  the  upper  cir- 
cle of  English  society  to  which  he  had 
been  born.  To  become  his  wife,  thus  di- 
viding that  income  in  half,  one  would 
have  to  resign,  descending  to  a  lower 
sphere  with  him. 

For  more  than  a  year,  Trevelyan  had 
been  an  adoring,  though  unavowed, 
suitor  for  Helen  Mason's  hand.  And 
throughout  all  that  time,  she  had  been 
trying  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  accept 


him  when  he  should  propose,  without  be- 
ing able  to  make  up  her  mind. 

She  wished,  from  the  selfishness  of 
her  nature,  to  own  him  as  the  prize  for 
which  so  many  other  women  of  their  set 
had  angled,  and  still  were  angling,  in 
vain.  If  that  was  love  for  him,  then 
Helen  loved  Charlton  Trevelyan  for 
himself  alone,  as  much  as  she  could  love 
any  man  for  that  reason.  But  now  she 
was  thinking,  could  she  be  content  with 
him  and  his  insignificant  eight  hundred 
a  year  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  when  she 
might  become  the  mistress  instead  of  an 
unlimited  fortune  by  answering  "Yes"  to 
the  proposal  that  she  had  already  re- 
ceived from  another? 

The  Honorable  Travers  Langdon,  a 
member  of  the  Canadian  Parliament,  had 
crossed  her  path  six  months  before,  on 
a  visit  from  his  native  Dominion  to 
carry  out  a  mission  of  state  in  the  Brit- 
ish capital.  When  he  had  laid  his  heart 
and  his  vast  wealth  at  her  feet,  Helen 
had  still  been  unable  to  decide  whether 
to  give  Trevelyan  up.  She  had  promised 
the  statesman,  at  the  time  of  his  return 
to  Canada,  that  she  would  give  him  a 
final  answer  within  a  half  year. 

In  one  more  week,  the  time  would  be 
up. 

"I  love  you,  darling,"  Trevelyan  re- 
peated his  avowal,  "madly,  till  I  feel 
that  I  cannot  live  another  hour  without 
you!  Tell  me,  is  there  any  hope?  Will 
you  be  my  wife?" 

Helen  lowered  her  eyes  to  the  fan  in 
her  hand. 

"I  cannot  say  now,"  she  replied.  "Give 
me  a  fortnight's  time — I  haven't  made 
up  my  mind  yet." 

But  she  wasn't  telling  the  truth.  For 


she  had  already  made  her  decision.  It 
was  against  Trevelyan's  physical  attrac- 
tions, in  favor  of  Langdon's  riches.  Two 
days  later,  Trevelyan  learned  from  their 
friends  that  she  had  sailed  for  Canada 
to  marry  his  wealthy  rival.  He  took  the 
blow  hard,  for  he  had  loved  Helen  Ma- 
son as  he  could  never  love  another 
woman — or  so  he  believed. 

During  the  next  six  months,  Trevel- 
yan flung  himself  into  all  sorts  of  dissi- 
pation. He  was  reckless  of  what  be- 
came of  him.  His  life  was  wrecked,  by 
what  Helen's  acceptance  of  his  constant 
attentions  made  little  else  than  his  jilt- 
ing. It  made  small  difference  what  he 
did  now,  he  bitterly  reflected. 

One  evening  at  the  club  he  saw  a 
group  of  his  friends  collected  around 
one  who  was  reading  to  them  from  a 
newspaper.  They  were  laughing,  and 
slapping  one  another  on  the  back.  Then 
some  member  of  the  party,  catching  sight 
of  Trevelyan,  gayly  called  to  him : 

"Come  over  and  see  this,  you  lucky 
dog!  Here's  an  heiress  who  wants  you 
to  marry  her.  Or,  that  is,  she  won't  in- 
herit all  her  dear,  dead  papa's  millions 
unless  you  do !" 

Taking  the  thing  at  first  for  some 
silly  joke  on  the  part  of  his  clubmates, 
Trevelyan  approached  the  group.  The 
one  who  had  been  reading  from  the  pa- 
per, handed  it  to  him  to  look  at.  It  was 
a  copy  of  a  Canadian  daily,  Trevelyan 
saw.  The  young  man  who  had  first  dis- 
covered it  on  the  club  reading  table, 
where  it  had  arrived  only  that  evening 
from  the  North  American  possession  of 
England,  pointed  out  with  his  thumb  an 
item  on  the  first  page.  Trevelyan, 
frowning  in  puzzled  surprise  as  his  eye 
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lighted  on  his  name  in  the  heading  of 
the  piece,  read  it  through. 

It  stated  that  a  young  and  beautiful 
Canadian  girl,  iliss  Patricia  Sutherland 
by  name,  had  just  been  left  her  father's 
entire  fortune  hy  the  terms  of  his  will, 
on  condition  that  she  marry  Charlton 
Trevelyan,  whose  father  had  been  the 
dearest  friend  of  the  girl's  deceased 
parent. 

Trevelyan  lowered  the  paper,  his 
brows  knit  together  as  he  ransacked  his 
memorj-.  Yes.  it  came  back  to  him  now ; 
he  iiad  heard  his  father  speak  of  an  old 
chum  of  his  named  Sutherland,  whom  he 
had  lost  track  of  in  the  years  preceding 
his  own  death. 

But  why  should  the  girl's  father  have 
made  such  an  eccentric  will — calling  for 
her  marriage  with  a  person  whom 
neither  had  ever  seen? 

The  answer  was  simple  enough :  prob- 
ablj'  esteeming  Trevelyan's  parent  as  the 
finest  man  he  had  ever  known,  and  be- 
ing aware  that  he  had  had  a  son  who 
must  be  like  him,  he  deemed  that  he' 
would  be  the  safest  man  into  whose 
keeping  he  might  intrust  his  daughter's 
happiness. 

The  expression  of  earnest  thought  that 
had  replaced  the  one  of  mystification  on 
Trevelyan's  face  slowly  faded  out  be- 
fore a  cj-nical  smile. 

The  pace  he  had  been  setting  for  the 
past  six  months  had  poisoned  his  mind 
as  well  as  body.  Dissipation  had  warped 
his  outlook  on  life.  His  faith  in  the 
goodness  of  humanitj-  in  general  having 
been  shattered  by  the  sight  of  Helen's 
mercenarj-  marriage,  he  had  uncon- 
sciouslj'  lowered  the  standard  of  his  own 
moral  code.  He  had  been  thrown  over 
by  her  because  he  was  not  well  off.  ell, 
why  not  adopt  some  of  her  mercenari- 
ness  himself?  Here  was  a  chance  of- 
fered him  for  the  picking  up.  to  become 
richer  even  than  the  man  she  had  mar- 
ried in  his  stead.  Turning  back  to  his 
friends,  Trevelyan  said  nothing  of  the 
sudden  decision  he  had  reached,  as  he  re- 
plied to  their  jesting  comments  on  the 
newspaper  storj"  in  kind.  But  the  deter- 
mination that  had  taken  root  in  his  mind 
was  to  go  to  Canada  and  marry  this 
girl  for  a  half  interest  in  her  legacy. 

Three  weeks  later,  Trevehan  stepped 
off  the  boat  at  Quebec,  and  thence  took 
the  train  across  the  northern  end  of  the 
continent  to  the  cit\-  which  the  newspa- 
per had  said  was  Patricia  Sutherland's 
home. 


The  item  had  also  mentioned  the  fact 
that  the  girl  lived  with  her  uncle,  the 
Archbishop  Hillaire  de  Betrand. 

At  the  prelate's  residence,  Trevelyan 
presented  himself  in  the  course  of  the 
next  twent3"-four  hours.  He  informed 
the  archbishop  that  he  was  the  Charlton 
Trevelyan  referred  to  in  the  late  Rob- 
ert Sutherland's  will,  and  the  account  of 


across  the  room  to  halt  in  front  of 
him. 

"'^ly  niece,"  he  announced,  placing  his 
hands  on  Trevelyan's  shoulders,  and 
searching  his  countenance  closely,  "is  not 
here  just  now.  She  is  enjoying  a  short 
vacation — elsewhere." 

His  e3"es  continued  to  scan  the  j  oung 
man's  face. 


The  half-breed  did  not  make  good  his  threat  of  what  he  was  going  to  do  if  Trevelyan  tried 
to  close  up  his  place.    The  new  member  of  the  Canadian  .Mounted  Police 
had  proved  himself  too  bra^•e  a  man  to  be  trifled  with. 


it  which  had  been  printed  in  the  news 
paper.  Having  seen  the  item,  he  ex- 
plained, he  had  come  all  the  waj-  from 
England  to  fulfill  the  instrument's  terms 
by  marrying  Patricia,  if  she  were  willing 
to  accept  him. 

The  old  archbishop,  with  the  ugly,  big- 
limbed  bodj-  of  a  Caliban  under  his  black 
gown  of  office,  and  the  sweet  face  of  a 
saint  above  it,  rose  and  slowlj-  came 


"But  perhaps."  he  went  on,  with  an 
inscrutable,  grim  tightening  at  the  cor- 
ners of  his  lips,  '"we  will  not  send  for 
her  about  this  matter  just  j-et?  '  He 
shook  his  head  gravely  at  Trevelyan. 
"You  look  pale,  m}-  3-oung  friend,  and 
there  are  bad  rings  around  j-our  eyes. 
A  few  months  in  the  open  air  up  here 
will  be  a  good  thing  for  you.  How 
would  you  like  to  become  a  member  for 
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a  while  of  the  Northwest  ^lounted  Po- 
lice ?'■ 

At  the  mention  of  that  name,  magic  to 
all  young  men  with  red  blood  in  their 
veins,  who  have  read  of  the  daring  ex- 
ploits of  that  picked  organization,  Tre- 
velyan's  eyes  sparkled  with  the  first  gen- 
uine interest  that  had  lighted  them  for 
months. 

'"Do  you  think  it  could  be  arranged 
 "  he  began  eagerly. 

"Have  you  ever  had  militarj-  train- 
ing?'' pursued  the  archbishop.  "I 
thought  so.  You  bore  yourself  as 
though  you  had,  when  you  came  into  this 
room  just  now."  He  nodded,  stepping 
back.  '"Yes,  I  believe  I  can  arrange  it. 
Leave  the  matter  in  my  hands.  I  will 
do  what  I  can,  at  least." 

What  the  Archbishop  Hillaire  de  Be- 
trand  could  do,  it  turned  out,  was  a 
great  deal  more  than  his  last  words  im- 
plied. For,  in  three  days,  Trevelyan  re- 
ceived a  curt  note,  ordering  him  to  re- 
port at  the  substation  of  the  ^lounted 
Police,  a  half  mile  beyond  the  outskirts 
of  the  city,  ready  for  service.  What 
w'ires  the  prelate  had  pulled  was  his  own 
secret.  That  they  had  responded  to  his 
pulling  was  enough. 

Forty-eight  hours  later,  Trevelyan  was 
clad  in  the  uniform  of  the  organization, 
given  a  horse  and  a  brace  of  revolvers, 
and  dispatched  to  a  "district"  for  which 
he  was  to  be  responsible,  as  to  the  main- 
taining of  law  and  order  within  its 
bounds  for  the  next  three  months. 

The  archbishop  had  been  right.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  one  of  those  months,  the 
bracing,  outdoor  air.  with  the  ninety 
miles  he  put  in  on  horseback  every  day, 
had  brought  Trevelyan's  body  ,  back  to 
the  healthy  condition  it  had  been  in  be- 
fore dissipation  began  to  sap  its  strength. 

And,  as  his  body  became  well  again, 
so  did  his  mind.  He  was  his  ow'n  hon- 
est, right-thinking  self  again. 

When  he  w-aked  up  in  the  morning,  it 
was  with  a  tingling  sense  of  gladness 
running  through  him  for  the  sheer  fact 
of  being  alive.  He  had  soon  lost  even 
the  memory  of  those  mornings  when  he 
had  waked  to  the  prospect  of  dragging 
through  another  day  of  a  blasted  life. 
And  with  the  passing  of  their  recollec- 
tion came  total  forgetfulness,  also,  of 
the  woman  who  had  been  the  cause  of 
those  miserable  risings. 

The  news  traveled  swiftly  around  the 
district  he  had  been  given  to  watch  over, 


that  a  "tenderfoot''  had  been  placed  in 
charge  of  it. 

One  Pete,  a  half-breed,  who  ow-ned  a 
ramshackle  tavern  near  the  border  line, 
with  his  disreputable  cohorts,  began  to 
resume  his  business  of  smuggling  liquor 
over  into  the  prohibition  State  that  lay- 
but  a  few  hundred  yards  away  from  the 
long,  low,  one-story  shack  in  whose  cel- 
lar the  "moonshine"  was  manufactured. 
He  and  the  others  had  been  warned  two 
years  before  that  the  place  would  be 
closed  up  if  it  was  found  running  as  a 
still  again.  But  Pete  and  his  fellow  ras- 
cals were  disdainfully  sure  that  this 
new  member  of  the  Mounted  would  not 
have  the  nerve  to  enforce  the  might  of 
the  law  in  w'hich  he  was  vested. 

How  much  they  were  mistaken  in  their 
man  shortlj'  developed. 

One  day,  Trevelyan,  having  got  wind 
of  what  was  going  on  out  at  the  shack, 
rode  that  \va.y  to  look  the  place  over. 
As  he  came  upon  the  scene  unperceived, 
Pete  and  two  of  his  pals  were  rolling 
up  several  full  barrels  from  the  cellar, 
which  they  transferred  to  a  w-aiting  cart 
that  was  to  carry  them  across  the 
border. 

A  traveling  salesman,  who  had  been 
storm  bound  at  the  tavern  overnight, 
was  looking  on  at  their  work. 

"Ain't  you  fellows  taking  a  prett}-  big 
chance,"  he  inquired,  "carrj-ing  this  busi- 
ness on  as  openly  as  all  this?  I  should 
think  you'd  be  afraid  that  one  of  the 
]\Iounted  would  come  along  and  nab  you 
in  the  act." 

Pete  sneered  contemptuously,  loud 
enough  for  Trevelyan  to  hear  him : 

"Xo,  we  ain't  afeard  o'  him — that  po- 
lisman  wdiat  has  this  district  now.  He's 
only  what  you  call  'toy  cop,'  thass  all. 
He  no  have  the  nerve  enough  to  come 
botherin'  us.  He  knows  dam'  well  we 
pump  him  full  o'  lead,  if  he  does." 

Trevelyan  rode  up  to  Pete. 

In  the  silence  which  fell  as  his  pres- 
ence was  suddenlj-  discovered,  the  two 
men  who  were  helping  Pete  in  the  load- 
ing of  the  contraband  liquor  onto  the 
cart  looked  from  the  mounted  officer  to 
their  leader  expectantly. 

"I've  come,"  Trevelyan  addressed  the 
half-breed  quietly,  as  he  looked  steadil}' 
down  into  his  evil  face,  "to  bother  you. 
Why  don't  you  start  in  to  'pump'  3'our 
lead?  I  ought  to  make  an  easy  target. 
That  is,  if  you'zr  got  the  nerve  to  even 
draw  your  gun." 


Pete  shifted  from  one  foot  to  the 
other  uncomfortably. 

But  he  kept  his  hands  at  his  sides. 

"I  thought  so,"  commented  the  young 
man,  still  fixedly  watching  him.  "A 
cow-ard  always  talks  the  most,  and  really 
does  the  least,  when  it  comes  to  a  show- 
down on  his  threats." 

Without  another  word,  he  dismounted 
and  turned  his  back  indifferently  on  the 
moonshiners  to  w^alk  over  the  ground  to 
the  tumble-down  tavern,  into  which  he 
.disappeared. 

A  moment  or  two  later  there  came 
the  sound  of  smashing  ax  blows  from 
the  region  of  the  cellar.  \\'hen  Tre- 
velyan came  out  of  the  door  again  he  had 
a  half  dozen  good-sized  nails  and  a  ham- 
mer, which  he  had  picked  up  inside,  in 
his  hand. 

He  shut  the  door  tightly  after  him, 
and  then  stood  before  it  and  nailed  it 
up.  Throwing  down  the  hammer,  he 
turned,  brushing  his  hands  together,  and 
walked  toward  his  horse. 

"Xow  your  place  is  closed  up,"  he  in- 
formed Pete,  as  he  passed  him  and 
swung  back  into  the  saddle.  "You  were 
warned,  if  you  didn't  obej-  the  law,  what 
W'Ould  happen.  And  it  has.  You'd  bet- 
ter all  clear  out." 

But  Trevehan's  courage  in  perform- 
ing his  duty,  had  only  served  to  incur 
Pete's  hatred  for  him.  He  vowed  to  be 
revenged  on  him  for  the  closing  of  his 
profitable  shack,  b)-  driving  him,  in  dis- 
grace, from  that  district. 

The  very  next  da}',  in  the  blackness  of 
that  hour  which  precedes  the  dawn, 
Trevelyan,  riding  over  his  beat,  drew 
rein  as  he  came  to  the  side  of  the  rail- 
road tracks.  Something  told  him  that 
all  was  not  well.  He  got  down  from  his 
horse,  and  struck  a  match.  And  by  its 
tiny  flare,  as  he  stooped  beside  the 
tracks,  he  saw  his  ■worst  fears  realized. 

Piled  on  those  rails,  a  dozen  j-ards  out 
of  sight  of  the  train  that  was  due  to 
pass  that  way  in  another  fifteen  min- 
utes around  a  sharp  bend  in  the  hill- 
lined  track,  were  a  heap  of  bowlders 
and  big  logs  that  it  must  have  taken  four 
or  five  men  at  least  that  many  minutes 
to  place  there. 

It  would  be  hvunanly  impossible  for 
Trevelyan,  alone,  to  remove  even  an  ap- 
preciable part  of  the  obstruction  in  that 
scant  space  of  time. 

A  graj'  light  lay  upon  the  scene  now, 
for  the  dawn  was  breaking.  Trevelyan 
heard    the    rattle    of   gravel    under  a 
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horse's  hoofs.  He  looked  up  quicklj- 
:  jward  the  bend  around  which  the  sound 
i'.ad  come.  And  as  he  did  so,  he  saw  a 
girl  ride  into  view  and  rein  in  not  ten 
feet  before  him. 

From  her  description,  which  he  had 
often  heard  in  that  past  month  from 
his  brother  officers,  Treveh^an  recog- 
nized her  for  Gloria  Templeton,  other- 
wise known  by  the  mysterious  title  of 
"The  Lad}-  of  the  Snows." 

She  had  gained  the  name  by  her  un- 
expected appearance,  no  one  knew  from 
where,  seemingh^  out  of  the  snowy  land- 
scape itself.  Some  said  that  she  was  an 
authority  on  Indian  affairs,  who  left  her 
home  in  the  city  at  various  intervals  and 
for  different  lengths  of  time,  to  study 
the  aborigines  at  firsthand  in  order  to 
better  their  condition.  And  others  said 
that  she  was  a  secret  agent  of  the  Xorth- 
west  :Mounted  Police. 

But  for  neither  of  these  rumors  Tre- 
velyan  cared  one  iota  now.  He  kunc 
what  she  was,  as  he  sat  staring  at  her, 
enraptured. 

She  was  as  a  fairj-  up  there  in  that 
half  wilderness,  and  even  tempted  him 
:o  forget  his  mission  with  Patricia  Suth- 
erland, which  had  brought  him  there. 

And  something  else  he  knew :  That 
was  that  he  had  been  mistaken  when  he 
thought  his  feeling  for  Helen  [Mason 
could  be  the  onh'  real  love  of  his  life. 

The  Lad\^  of  the  Snows  nodded  to- 
ward the  piled-up  bowlders  and  logs  on 
the  tracks  between  them. 

"That's  Pete's  work,"  she  said  in  a 
businesslike  tone.  'T  heard  him  plot- 
ting some  sort  of  mischief  down  here  by 
the  tracks  only  yesterday.  I  didn't  know 
what  it  was  then,  but  I  see  now.  It'll 
be  a  bad  wreck,  won't  it?" 

Trevelyan  ruefully  nodded,  looking  at 
the  '"train  trap"  before  him. 

"And  that  hve-forty-five  north-bound 
express  is  due  along  here  in  about  thir- 
teen minutes  more,"  he  said.  "T  couldn't 
get  all  that  stuff  cleared  awaj-  in  two  or 
three  hours.  I'd  need  at  least  four  men 
to  help  me,  in  order  to  move  it  all  in 
time." 

The  girl  swung  her  horse  around. 
"T'll   get   them    for   you,"   she  said 
simply. 

And  while  Trevelyan  stood  gaping 
after  her,  she  rode  back  out  of  sight 
around  the  bend.  In  less  than  a  minute 
more,  she  returned. 

In  her  hand  she  held  a  gun. 

And  it  was  trained  on  Pete  and  three 


other  desperate-looking  characters  like 
him,  who  marched  sullenly  along  in  front 
of  her  horse's  head. 

"I  knew  where  they  were  hiding,"  she 
explained  to  Trevelyan,  "so  I  ordered 
them  to  come  out  and  walk  back  here  at 
the  point  of  this.  They  put  that  stuff 
there  on  the  tracks.  "We'll  make  them 
take  it  off  again." 

Trevelyan  sprang  down  to  the  ground, 
and  ran  toward  the  scowUng  quartet.  He 
pushed  them,  with  threats  and  blows, 
when  their  feet  lagged  reluctantly,  to  the 
mound  of  logs  and  bowlders.   And  then. 


from  the  tracks  with  the  last  log  rolled 
free  of  them. 

The  express  shot  past,  then  slowed, 
and  came  to  a  stop  along  the  straight 
stretch  of  track  ahead. 

The  engineer  had  seen  them  from  the 
cab  window,  and  halted  the  train  to  find 
out  what  their  presence,  with  the  scat- 
tered bowlders  and  tree  trunks  at  the 
side  of  the  roadbed,  meant. 

Trevelyan  saw  the  badge  of  a  marshal 
glinting  on  the  vest  front  of  the  first 
passenger  to  alight  from  the  halted  train. 
When  he  had  explained  that  the  four 


Helen  lightly  asked  Trevelyan,  meaning  that  Gloria  should  hear  her:    "How  are  the 
plans  for  your  marriage  with  the  heiress,  Patricia  Sutherland, 
getting  along,  dear  boy?" 


while  the  girl  from  her  place  in  the  sad- 
dle kept  the  pistol  in  her  hand  trained 
on  them  to  hold  the  need  of  haste  ever 
before  their  minds,  the  four  ruffians, 
with  Treveh-an  tugging  and  straining  in 
their  midst,  at  last  had  the  track  cleared. 

It  was  not  a  moment  too  soon. 

The  blast  of  a  locomotive's  whistle, 
which  had  been  sounding  nearer  and 
nearer  as  the  men  feverishh'  Avorked, 
came  in  an  ear-splitting,  final  warning 
with  the  appearance  of  the  engine's 
headlight  around  the  bend,  just  as  Tre- 
velj-an  and  the  desperadoes  sprang  back 


men  he  was  holding  prisoners  beside  him 
with  his  own  gun  out  in  his  hand,  had 
attempted  to  wreck  the  express,  he  put 
Pete  and  his  confederates  on  board  the 
train  to  be  carried  to  the  jail  in  the 
nearest  town,  in  the  custodj"  of  that 
marshal. 

When  the  train  had  started  on.  Tre- 
vehan  turned  back  toward  Gloria  Tem- 
pleton, only  to  find  that  the  Lady  of  the 
Snows  had  vanished  as  sudden!}-  as  she 
had  come. 

}kleantime.    the    reporters    who  had 
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looked  over  the  passenger  list  of  the 
steamer  on  wh-ch  Trevelyan  had  arrived 
at  Quebec,  when  that  vessel  first  docked, 
had  come  upon  his  name.  They  had 
cabled  back  to  his  friends  in  England 
to  see  if  he  was  the  same  Charlton  Tre- 
velyan whose  name  had  been  featured  in 
the  Sutherland  will  case  in  the  papers 
only  a  short  while  before.  The  infor- 
mation had  come  back  that  he  was  the 
same  Trevslyan. 

And  that  evening  the  papers  had  all 
informed  their  readers  tiiat  Charlton 
Trevelyan  had  arrived  in  Canada  to 
marry  Patricia  Sutherland,  who  would 
thus  become  an  heiress. 

The  wife  of  the  Honorable  Travers 
Langdon,  Canadian  M.  P.,  and  million- 
aire, who  had  been  Helen  Mason,  read 
the  news  among  the  rest. 

She  had  long  since  grown  tired  of  her 
husband,  whom  she  had  only  married 
for  his  money,  anyway.  Now,  learning 
that  Trevelyan  was  there  in  Canada,  and 
planning  to  be  married,  she  mistook  her 
jealousy  of  any  other  wonian  whom  he 
n.ight  love  more  than  her,  for  the  dawn- 
ing within  herself  of  a  real  love  for  the 
siutor  she  had  rejected. 

Finding  out  that  Trevelyan  had  joined 
the  Mounted  Police,  she  wrote  him  a 
letter  in  care  of  his  substation,  asking 
him  to  call  and  see  her. 

When  Tre\  elyan  received  the  missive, 
he  tore  it  in  bits  and  scattered  it  on  the 
snow  at  his  feet,  and  then  walked  away 
over  the  fragments,  with  his  jaw  grimly 
set. 

He  never  wanted  to  see  her  again. 

His  thoughts,  by  this  time,  had  become 
occupied  with  Gloria  Templeton.  He 
had  seen  her  two  or  three  times  since 
their  first  meeting,  always  unexpectedly. 
Which  bore  out  the  nickname  that  had 
been  given  her.  Once  she  had  been  far 
away  when  he  had  spied  her,  and,  though 
he  galloped  his  horse  wildly  in  that  di- 
rection, when  he  reached  the  spot  she 
had  vanished.  But  the  two  other  times, 
he  had  been  able  to  talk  with  her.  And 
from  those  brief  chats  he  had  come 
away  with  his  love  for  her  deepened 
into  such  a  state  of  worshipful  adoration 
as  he  had  never  known  before,  even  in 
his  experience  with  Helen. 

But  when  Helen  received  no  reply 
from  him,  she  decided  to  resort  to  the 
expedient  of  meeting  him  by  going  into 
his  district. 

It  was  late  one  afternoon  when  Tre- 
velyan came  face  to  face  with  her  in  the 


heart  of  the  dense,  snow-carpeted  woods. 
She  was  mounted  on  a  chestnut  mare, 
which  she  rode  with  superb  ease.  In  a 
splendidly  becoming  riding  habit,  that 
she  had  worn  expressly  for  the  occa- 
sion, she  made  a  picture  to  stir  the 
admiration  of  almost  any  man.  But 
Trevelyan  regarded  her  without  the 
slightest  quickening  of  his  pulse. 

They  rode  along  through  the  woods 
side  by  side.  Trevelyan  asked,  nat- 
urally enough,  if  she  was  happy  in  her 
new  life.  It  was  Helen's  chance ;  and 
she  made  the  most  of  it. 
.  She  told  him  that  she  was  miserable, 
that  she  did  not  love  her  husband.  As 
Trevelyan  did  not  follow  up  the  open- 
ing, she  bit  her  lip.  Then  she  blurted 
out  the  confession  that  she  loved  him. 
It  had  always  been  him  she  loved,  from 
the  first.  But  Trevelyan  gravely  checked 
her. 

"That  is  over  between  us,  Helen,"  he 
announced. 

They  had  not  noticed,  while  they  were 
in  the  comparative  shelter  of  the  woods, 
that  it  was  snowing  hard.  Now,  as  the}- 
came  out  into  the  open  before  the  for- 
est, the  driving  white  blanket  that  swept 
down  from  the  heavens  awed  the 
woman  at  her  first  sight  of  it.  It  was 
her  first  sight  of  a  blizzard,  for  bliz- 
zard was  what  this  was. 

Before  their  horses  had  taken  a  dozen 
paces  away  from  the  edge  of  the  wood, 
it  was  blotted  from  sight  behind  them. 
They  could  not  see  a  foot  ahead  in  any 
direction.  Lowering  his  head  to  meet 
the  brunt  of  the  storm,  and  shouting  to 
her  to  do  likewise,  Trevelyan  caught  the 
bridle  of  her  mount  and  began  to  urge 
his  own  horse  forward  against  the  rag- 
ing wind.  He  thought  he  knew  the  di- 
rection of  the  substation ;  but  it  turned 
out  that  he  was  as  hopelessly  lost  as  the 
now  panic-stricken  woman  beside  him. 

And  then,  by  luck,  Tevelyan's  shoul- 
der grazed  something  in  passing.  He 
pulled  up  his  steed,  and  stretched  out 
his  hand,  to  touch  the  wall  of  a  cabin. 
Hugging  it,  in  the  impenetrable,  foglike 
downpour  of  snow  that  enveloped  them, 
he  steered  around  it  until  he  felt  the 
door.  Then,  dismounting  and  catching 
Helen  as  she  slipped  from  the  saddle,  he 
flung  open  the  portal  of  the  shack, 
swept  her  quickly  before  him  inside,  and 
fell,  with  his  back  up  against  the  door, 
to  shut  it  again. 

In  the  lighted  interior,  he  saw  an  In- 
dian girl,  of  about  twenty,  standing  with 


her  wide  eyes  fixed  on  them  in  surprise. 
And  beside  her  stood — Gloria  Temple- 
ton. 

So  this  cabin,  upon  which  they  had 
stumbled,  was  the  long-sought-for  hid- 
ing place  of  the  Lady  of  the  Snows ! 

Later,  when  Helen  had  been  wrapped 
in  a  blanket  which  the  Indian  girl  had 
warmed  before  the  fireplace,  and  she  and 
Gloria  were  sitting  on  opposite  sides  of 
Trevelyan  in  front  of  the  hearth,  his 
former  sweetheart  noticed  how  often  the 
man's  eyes  wandered  toward  the  young 
lady  on  his  right,  and  the  light  that 
shone  in  them  when  they  rested  upon 
her  face.  Helen  ground  her  teeth.  She 
had  onlj'  hatred  for  Trevelyan  now, 
since  he  had  put  her  to  the  humiliation 
of  offering  herself  to  him,  only  to  be 
refused.  She  wanted  to  hurt  him  in 
whatever  way  she  could,  and  so  she 
broke  in  upon  the  pause  in  which  the 
trio  had  been  listening  to  the  storm  abat- 
ing outside,  with : 

"By  the  way,  dear  boy,  how  is  your 
prospective  marriage  to  Patricia  Suth- 
erland coming  on  these  days?" 

With  malicious  satisfaction,  Helen  no- 
ticed the  wince  that  Gloria  gave.  Tre- 
velyan had  seen  it,  too.  He  bent  toward 
her,  to  say  something  that  would  make 
her  forget  what  she  had  heard.  But 
Gloria  drew  away  from  him,  with  a  ges- 
ture of  disgust. 

Trevelyan  rose,  and  walked  to  the 
window  of  the  cabin.  His  face  was 
white  as  death.  His  rotten  plan,  bred 
of  the  warped  state  of  his  mind  when  he 
had  left  England  to  come  here,  had 
earned  him  the  reward  he  deserved. 
Gloria  knew  him  for  the  sort  of  a  cad 
who  would  deliberately  try  to  marry  a 
girl  for  her  money.  More  than  that, 
from  Helen's  words,  she  must  think 
that  he  still  had  every  intention  of  do- 
ing so,  even  while  all  the  time  he  had 
been  making  love  to  her ! 

But  he  must  tell  her  the  truth — he 
could  not  let  her  think  that  of  him. 

Only  he  couldn't  do  it  in  front  of 
Helen.  The  storm  had  ceased  as  quickly 
as  it  had  come,  and  Treveh-an  turned 
his  back  on  the  window.  ■ 

"Come !"  he  said  to  Helen,  avoiding 
all  chance  of  meeting  Gloria's  eyes  as 
he  spoke.  "It  is  time  for  me  to  take 
you  back  to  the  city." 

But  he  only  rode  with  her  until  its 
outskirts  were  in  plain  sight  and  within 
easy  riding  distance.  Then,  informing 
her  that  he  had  urgent  business  which 
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■iTould  prevent  his  escorting  her  any  far- 
:ber,  he  lifted  his  cap,  swung  his  horse 
around,  and  rode  back  over  the  waj-  he 
had  come.  Midway  to  Gloria's  cabin  he 
stopped,  took  out  his  notebook,  and 
wrote  her  a  letter.  In  it  he  explained 
that  he  had  abandoned  his  plan  to  marry 
Patricia  Sutherland  a  fuU  fortnight  be- 
fore he  had  met  her — and  that  she  was 
the  only  one  he  loved,  or  ever  could 
love- 
Then,  folding  the  missive  and  placing 
it  in  the  breast  of  his  coat,  he  rode  on 
through  the  gathering  dusk  of  evening 
toward  the  cabin.  It  was  dark  when  he 
got  there.  He  rode  up  toward  the  light 
that  streamed  through  the  one  window, 
and  dismounted  before  the  door.  Un- 
der it  he  slipped  the  note,  then  climbed 
back  into  the  saddle  and  rode  away. 

Xext  morning  he  rode  up  to  the  cabin 
to  learn  what  Gloria's  answer  would  be. 

He  found  the  shack  empty. 

All  that  forenoon  he  hung  around  it, 
hoping  to  see  her  come  back  to  it  But 
ihe  did  not  In  the  afternoon,  he  cov- 
ered a  radius  of  fifteen  miles  arovmd  the 
cabin,  in  the  expectation  of  running  into 
her  on  one  of  her  mysterious  rides 
about  the  country.  In  vain.  Bitterly 
disappointed,  he  rode  back  at  nighttaU 
to  the  substation. 

It  was  an  hour  later  that  Helen,  trj- 
ing  to  read  in  the  library  of  the  mag- 
nificently appointed,  but  somehow  cheer- 
less, home  which  her  marriage  for  a 
fortune  had  gained  her,  flung  down  her 
book  and  sprang  to  her  feet 

The  thought  had  just  occurred  to  her 
that  there  was  another  way  in  which 
she  could  hurt  Trevelyan. 

Hurriedly  getting  into  her  wraps,  she 
ordered  the  motor  brought  around  from 
the  garage,  and  in  it  rode  swiftly  to  the 
home  of  Archbishop  Hillaire  de  Be- 
trand.  When  she  was  received  by  the 
prelate,  she  explained  the  purpose  oi 
her  call. 

"I  thought  it  was  right  that  I  should 
come  and  warn  you,"  she  said,  with  a 
righteous  air  of  performing  an  unpleas- 
£jit  but,  nevertheless,  necessary  duty. 
"This  man,  Charlton  Trevelj-an,  I  have 
reason  to  know,  is  not  in  love  with  your 
niece,  but  with  a  girl  called  Gloria  Tem- 
pletoiL  He  is  after  Patricia  Suther- 
land's legacy,  and  nothing  else." 

The  archbishop  seemed  to  be  fiUed 
with  incredulous  anger  by  the  informa- 
tion. 

"I  know  the  girl  you  speak  of,"  he 


said.  "Isn't  she  sometimes  called  'the 
Lady  of  the  Snows,'  also?  Yes,  so  I 
thought  Well,  it  happens  that  she  is 
here  in  the  house  at  this  minute.  She 
brought  me  some  information  this  even- 
ing, from  the  open  country  out  of  which 
she  has  just  come  that  I  was  very  glad 
TO  get  But  I  will  send  for  her.''  He 
rang  for  a  servant  "And  at  the  same 
time  I  will,  have  this  Trevelyan  brought 
here,  and  he  shall  see  whether  he  can 
get  out  of  his  bargain  as  easily  as  he 
thinks." 

Gloria  Templeton  came  into  the  room. 

And,  a  little  later,  Trevelyan  also  en- 
tered in  his  uniform  of  the  ?kIounted 
Police,  from  the  substation  where  the 
archbishop's  messenger  had  been  dis- 
patched for  him. 

"Sir,"  rapped  out  the  prelate  to  him, 
"  when  you  first  presented  yourself  to 
me,  did  you  or  did  you  not  tell  me  that 
you  wished  to  marry  my  niece,  Patricia 
Sutherland?" 

Trevelyan  looked  in  anguish  toward 
Gloria. 

■"I  did,  sir,"  he  replied,  hanging  his 
head. 

"And  I  gave  you  to  understand,  if  in- 
directly, that  I  would  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  match,  did  I  not?" 

"Yes.  sir." 

"Well,  then,"  snapped  the  archbishop, 
striding  up  to  stand  in  front  of  him, 
"that  constitutes  a  bargain  between  us. 
In  this  part  of  the  country,  when  a  man 
makes  such  a  bargain,  he  is  expected  to 
stick  to  it  Do  }-ou  intend  to  do  so? 
Or  do  you  not?"' 

Trevelyan's  face  was  the  same  chalk 
white  as  it  had  been  in  the  cabin  that 
afternoon.  He  looked  at  Gloria.  And 
from  her  to  the  prelate  before  him. 
Then  he  squared  his  shoulders. 

"Yes,  sir,"  he  said  in  a  dull  tone,  but 
firmly.  "I  wiU  stick  to  my  end  of  the 
bargain — \-ou  are  right,  that  it  is  the  only 
honorable  course  for  me." 

On  those  shoulders,  the  old  man  again 
laid  his  hands.  Deeply  he  looked  into 
Trevelyan's  face,  as  he  had  done  be- 
fore. The  signs  of  dissipated  living 
■were  entirely  gone  from  the  young  man's 
features  now.  A  moment  longer  the 
prelate  kept  his  gaze  fixed  on  his  coun- 
tenance. Then,  as  though  satisfied  with 
the  answer  he  found  there  to  some  un- 
spoken question  in  his  mind,  he  gave  a 
quick  nod  of  his  head. 

By   his    shoulders,   he   turned  Tre- 


velyan around  to  face  Gloria,  who  stood 
blushingly  smiling  at  him. 

"Then  keep  j"Our  bargain,  my  boy," 
said  the  Archbishop  Hillaire  de  Betrand 
gently.  "Let  me  make  you  acquainted 
with  this  young  "T-ady  of  the  Snows" — 
my  niece.  ZSIiss  Patricia  Sutherland !" 


Crowds  Directors'  Hardest  \\  orL 
IX  producing  a  feature,"  said  Thomas 
•*  H.  Ince,  the  famous  director  who 
has  produced  several  of  the  remarkable 
[Mutual  masterpictures,  "the  crowd  pic- 
rare  is  invariably  the  hardest  to  secure. 
First,  the  important  characters  must  be 
to  the  fore.  Then,  again,  there  may  be 
a  bit  of  superb  acting  in  front,  and  some 
farcical  stufiF  being  parceled  out  in  the 
background.  AJl  this  must  come  under 
the  directorial  vision,  and  the  charac- 
ters must  be  so  disposed  as  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  mechanics  and  photog- 
raphy. 

"In  'The  Sign  of  tlie  Rose,'  in  which 
we  starred  George  Bebaih  there  is  an 
excited,  surging  crowd.  Here  the  diffi- 
culty was  not  with  the  principal  players, 
but  with  those  in  the  minor  roles.  For 
one  tiling,  it  was  difficult  to  convince  the 
crowd  that  it  should  be  both  excited 
and  surging:  it  was  doubly  difficult  to 
convince  the  policeman  that  he  should 
force  the  crowd  back  hard,  as  a  New 
York  copper  would.  It  was  necessary  to 
change  policemen  before  we  found  a 
good  near-cop.  The  crowd  rehearsed 
one  scene  twentj'-four  rimes  before  it 
reached  that  pitch  of  excitement  that 
called  for  the  camera  man. 

"All  this  costs  money.  It  is  part  of 
the  expenditure  necessary  to  the  produc- 
tion of  feature  pictures  which  have  be- 
come the  great  bulwark  of  the  motion- 
drama  business.  This  is  natural  as  well 
as  evolutional,  for  a  feature,  which  calls 
for  a  world  of  work  and  money,  gives 
the  public  more  for  its  money.  We 
spent  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  on 
'The  Sign  of  the  Rose,'  but  we  do  not 
begrudge  the  expenditure,  because  we 
know  we  have  produced  something  that 
is  wortli  while  and  will  repay  us." 


Father :  "Bobby.  I  thought  I  told  you 
to  divide  tl^at  apple  with  your  little  sis- 
ter."' 

Bobby :  "Well,  I  wasn't  going  to  have 
Willie  Br\-an  think  we  had  only  one 
apple  in  the  house." 


The  Little  Straw  Wife 

(ESSANAY) 

By  Edna  Sylvester  Kerr 

A  pretty  love  story  with  an  "idea"  in  back  of  it,  is  the  three-part  Essanay  film  from 
which  this  story  has  been  written. 

Most  stories  of  the  kind  are  wishy-washy,  sugar-and-water  affairs — about  as  nourishing 
to  the  person  who  wants  to  read  something  that  will  keep  his  or  her  mind  "awake  at  the 
switch"  all  the  time,  as  an  empty  cream  puff  to  a  hungry  man.  But  this  will  amuse,  perhaps 
sadden,  and  at  all  events  keep  you  guessing  as  to  how  it's  all  going  to  turn  out,  right  up  to 
the  last  line.    The  cast: 

Dudley  Holt  Bryant  Washburn 

Zoe  Ballentyne  Edna  Mayo 

Claire  Razor  ..Betty  Brown 


HAT  is  it,  Tuppy?" 

The   girl    with   the   two  blond 


pigtails  hanging  down  her  back  leaned 
eagerly  over  the  railing  of  the  stoop 
toward  the  sturdy,  freckle-faced  boy  on 
the  sidewalk  below. 

"Tell  me — ah,  please!" 

But  even  as  nine-year-old  Zoe  Bal- 
lentyne breathed  the  appeal  to  her 
equally  youthful  masculine  admirer,  she 
kept  her  ear  strained  toward  the  open 
doorway  of  the  house  behind  her.  Her 
mother  was  an  invalid;  she  might  call 
for  something  at  any  minute,  and  the 
faithful  little  girl  nurse  wanted  to  catch 
the  first  sound  of  her  weak  voice. 

She  had  only  come  out  on  the  front 
steps  for  a  moment,  in  answer  to  the 
whistle  of  "Tuppy"  Holt,  the  boy  next 
door. 

"Promise  you  won't  show  it  to  any- 
body?" Tuppy,  his  face  red  with  em- 
barrassment, was  holding  his  right  hand 
behind  his  back.  "Cross  your  heart — 
and  hope  to  die?" 

Zoe  repeated  the  vow. 

"Cross  my  heart,  and  hope  to  die. 
Now  come  on,  Tuppy;  let  me  have  it 
— what  is  it?" 

Tuppy  withdrew  his  hand  from  its 
hiding  place.  In  it  was  a  scrap  of 
wrapping  paper,  folded  into  a  note.  He 
gave  it  to  the  little  girl ;  then,  stepping 
back,  thrust  both  hands  into  his  trou- 
sers pockets  and  looked  down  as  he 
ground  the  toe  of  one  shoe  on  the  pave- 
ment. 

Zoe  eagerly  regarded  the  missive — the 
first  one  she  had  ever  received,  all  for 
her  very  own,  in  her  life.  But,  before 
she  could  open  it  and  read  its  contents, 


there  was  a  faint  call  of  "Zoe,  I  want 
you  for  a  minute !"  from  the  interior 
of  the  house.  With  a  hurried  wora  of 
excuse  to  the  boy,  she  turned  and  ran 
back  inside.  It  was  fifteen  minutes 
later  before  she  had  a  chance  to  open 
the  folded — and,  if  the  truth  must  be 
told,  somewhat  thumb-marked  ! — scrap 
of  wrapping  paper. 

On  it  Zoe  found,  written  in  a  waver- 
ing line,  the  words: 

"Will  you  marry  me?" 

Zoe's  eyes  shone,  and  she  pressed 
the  note  to  her  heart.  Not  only  was 
it  her  first  letter,  but  it  was  her  first 
proposal  as  well.  She  blushed  happily, 
as  she  thought  of  the  "Yes"  she  meant 
to  give  Tuppy  when  she  saw  him  ne.xt 
day. 

But  Zoe  did  not  see  him  the  next 
day,  nor  the  next.  So  does  Fate  play 
its  tricks  alike  upon  young  and  old. 
That  very  night  Zoe's  mother,  who  had 
been  dragging  out  a  bedridden  exist- 
ence for  years,  closed  her  eyes  in  her 
last  dreamless  sleep.  The  little  girl 
was  taken  away  by  her  aunt,  who  lived 
in  a  great,  red-stone  mansion  with  a 
whole  army  of  servants,  twelve  miles 
out  in  the  country.  It  was  thought  best 
to  remove  the  child  from  the  House 
of  Death  until  after  the  burial  prepa- 
rations had  been  made. 

When  she  came  back  for  the  funeral, 
three  days  later,  Zoe  missed  seeing 
Tuppy  still.  Perhaps  his  mother,  know- 
ing how  little  boys  are  wont  to  stare 
at  the  tragic,  but  to  them  only  interest- 
ing, spectacle  of  a  funeral  procession, 
had  forbidden  him  to  go  out  on  the 
street  that  bright  spring  morning.  The 


blinds  were  closed  at  all  the  front  win- 
dows of  his  house;  if  he  was  looking 
out  from  behind  any  of  them,  he  was 
not  visible  to  Zoe. 

And  so,  as  she  went  away  with  her 
aunt,  this  time  for  good — for  Zoe,  having 
no  other  relatives,  was  now  to  make 
her  home  with  that  rich,  middle-aged 
lady — she  had  not  given  Tuppy  her  an- 
swer :  the  assurance  that  some  day  she 
would  marry  him. 

But  she  took  his  wrapping-paper  note 
with  her  as  her  dearest  possession,  to 
ireasure  it  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

At  the  end  of  fourteen  years,  Zoe 
had  amply  fulfilled  the  promise  of  her 
prettiness  as  a  child.  She  was  a  rav- 
ishing beauty.  And  she  had  more  than 
one  suitor  now ;  indeed,  no  less  than 
a  half  dozen  young  men  were  striving 
at  once  to  win  her  favor.  Zoe's  aunt, 
far  from  being  displeased  by  the  atten- 
tions her  beautiful  young  niece  received, 
was  highly  elated  because  of  the  fact. 
She  was  something  of  a  "climber"  so- 
cially; if  Zoe  could  make  a  good  match 
she  would  be  indirectly  benefited  by  it. 

All  of  the  wooers  who  came  flocking 
to  the  country  villa  were  "eligible,"  so 
far  as  wealth  and  position  in  the  fash- 
ionable world  were  concerned  ;  but  there 
was  one  among  them  upon  whom  Zoe's 
aunt  looked  with  even  more  favor  than 
the  rest. 

The  scion  of  one  of  the  "first  fam- 
ilies'' in  that  locality,  if  perhaps  not 
quite  so  rich  as  one  or  two  of  the  others 
— he  was  Dudley  Holt. 

Yes,  the  same  Tuppy  Holt  who  had 
lived  next  door  to  Zoe  in  the  old  days. 
But  in  this  self-poised  and  more  than 
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good-looking  young  man  of  the  world 
I  Zee  did  not  recognize  the  boy  who  had 
I  written  her  that  note  which  she  still 
kept  locked  up  in  the  "treasure  drawer" 
of  the  writing  desk  in  her  room. 

Nor  had  he  recognized  Zoe — whom 
I  he  loved  to  distraction — as  the  first  girl 

■who  had  ever  won  his  hearr. 
I      What  Zoe's  feelings  toward  Dudley 
might  have  been  if  her  aunt  had  held 
'  her  match-making  enthusiasm  in  check 
i  and  allowed  matters  to  take  their  natu- 
ral course  is  a  question. 

Zoe  liked  the  j'oung  man — she  even 
I  admitted  that  he  pleased  her  better 
than  anj^  of  the  others — but  her  aunt's 
ceaseless  harping  on  his  virtues  dis- 
tracted her  from  perhaps  discovering 
them  for  herself. 

Xo  girl — or  young  man,  either,  for 
that  matter — is  ever  prone  to  see  the 
good  in  one  of  the  opposite  sex  when 
he  or  she  is  talked  to  too  much  about  it. 

■'Has  'Sir.  Holt  spoken  to  you  yet?" 
Zoe's  aunt  asked  her  one  day. 

'"Spoken  to  me?"  the  girl  replied  in- 
nocently.   "About  what?" 

''What,  indeed !''  impatiently  gave 
back  her  aunt.  '"Of  his  intentions,  of 
course.  Has  he  asked  you  to  marry 
him?  Xo?  ^^'ell,  if  he  hasn't  yet  done 
so  openly,  he  means  to;  that  is  cer- 
tain— you  must  have  seen,  as  I  have, 
the  way  he  feels  toward  you.  And  now, 
my  dear" — with  a  confidential  lowering 
of  her  tone — "what  answer  have  you 
decided  to  return  him  ?  Is  it  to  be  'yes' 
or  'no'?'' 

''If,"  Zoe  replied,  a  little  exasper- 
atedly,  "I  say  if  he  should  ask  me  to 
become  his  wife  I'm  afraid  I  should 
say  'no.'  " 

"You  would !''  Her  aunt  rose,  and 
stamped  her  foot  on  the  floor.  ''You 
would  turn  down  a  chance  like  this  ? 
Why,  your  position  would  be  second 
to  none  socially.  He  is  well  enough 
oft,  too,  to  give  you  all  the  luxuries 
within  reason  that  you  could  ask.  You 
would  refuse  him !  Oh,  I  declare,  I 
have  no  patience  with  you !  One  man 
in  a  million,  from  every  standpoint  of 
acceptability,  who  would  go  through 
fire  and  water  to  claim  you  for  his 
wife  " 

''But,  whj-,  auntie.''  broke  in  Zoe  pro- 
testingly,  "why  should  he  want  to  marry 
me  when  I  don't  love  him?" 

"As  if  that  made  any  difference !"  re- 
torted her  aunt,  with  mounting  anger. 
"Do  you  suppose  he  cares  the  snap  of 


his  finger  whether  you  love  him  or 
not?  What  he  wants  is  a  wife.  A 
charming,  well-bred,  and  beautiful 
woman  to  grace  the  head  of  his  table 
and  preside  over  his  house — to  uphold 
his  place  in  society,  in  short.  That  is 
all.  But  j'ou  are  not  going  to  refuse 
him!  If  not  for  your  own  sake,  then 
for  mine,  I  order  you  to  marry  him. 
Do  you  hear?" 
"Auntie !" 

Zoe  had  risen  to  face  her,  aghast. 

"You  owe  your  obedience  to  me,"  the 
latter  went  on  in  the  same  passionate 
tone,  "as  you  owe  everything  else ! 
This  home,  which  I  have  given  you  all 
these  vears ;  the  dress  vou  have  on ;  even 


downstairs,  she  smilingly  advanced  to 
greet  him  with  hand  outstretched. 

''This  is  fortunate,"  she  told  the 
young  man,  nodding  him  to  a  chair  be- 
fore the  one  on  whiqh  she  herself  sat 
down,  "for  I  was  just  going  to  write 
a  note,  asking  you  to  call.  There  is  a 
question  I  wish  to  put  to  you.  As  Zoe's 
guardian,  I  believe  I  have  a  right  to 
inquire — noticing  your  frequent  calls — • 
what  your  intentions  are  concerning 
her?"  ' 

"I  love  her,"  said  Dudley  simply. 
''And  I  expect  to  ask  her  to  become  my 
wife  " 

"Don't  put  it  off  another  day,"  the 
lady  advised  earnestly.     "Not  another 


 * 


That  night  Zoe's  mother,  who  had  been  dragging  out  a  bedridden  existence  for 
years,  closed  her  eyes  in  her  last  dreamless  sleep.    And  Zoe 
was  taken  away  to  live  with  her  aunt. 


your  polished  manners — which  I  paid  to 
have  you  taught.  Think  of  those  things 
when  the  time  comes  to  decide  how 
you  will  answer  this  j'oung  man.  I 
warn  you,  if  you  disobey  my  wishes  in 
this  matter  you  may  have  cause  to  re- 
gret it !  And  perhaps  under  a  roof  that 
you  will  not  find  as  comfortable  a  shel- 
ter as  this  has  always  been  for  j'ou. 
There !"  Her  aunt  swept  toward  the 
door.  "I  don't  dare  trust  myself  to 
stay  any  longer  for  fear  of  what  I  will 
say,  you  have  made  me  so  angry !" 

But  there  was  no  trace  of  that  emo- 
tion in  her  manner  as,  a  servant  having 
informed  her  even  as  she  stepped  out 
of  Zoe's  room  that  Dudley  Holt  was 
waiting  to  see  her  in  the  drawin.g-room 


hour  !  I  will  tell  you  a  secret,  Mr.  Holl 
— er — Dudley,  as  I  hope  I  may  call  your 
It  is  this.  She  loves  you.  That  is  the 
particular  reason  Avhy  I  wanted  to  find 
out  the  state  of  your  heart.  The  poor 
girl,  I  am  afraid,  will  only  be  a  shadow 
of  her  own  self  if  she  keeps  on  worry- 
ing over  the  fact  that  you  have  not 
spoken  to  her  yet,  which  has  made  her 
fear  j'ou  do  not  return  the  feeling  she 
has  for  you.  Speak  to  her  to-day — at 
once — I  do  entreat  you  !" 

His  face  aglow,  Dudley  rose. 

''I  will !"  he  declared  eagerly. 

All  this  time  Zoe  was  sitting  in  her 
room,  where  her  aunt  had  left  her,  with 
her  head  buried  on  her  arms  on  her 
writing  desk,  crying  over  the  helpless- 
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ness  of  her  position.  She  must  either 
marry  a  man  she  was  not  sure  she 
loved,  or  seem  ungrateful  for  all  her 
aunt  had  done  for  her.  Of  course,  so 
long  as  what  Dudley  Holt  wanted  was 
only  a  wife  to  show  off,  like  a  piece 
of  costly  furniture,  in  his  home,  she 
would  please  her  aunt  and  marry  him. 
But  

"Oh,  Tuppy !"  murmured  Zoe,  sitting 
up  to  pull  open  the  drawer  in  front  of 
her  and  take  out  the  bit  of  soiled  and 
creased  wrapping  paper  which  she  had 
always  cherished.  "Why  haven't  you 
ever  come  to  claim  your  answer  to  the 
question  you  wrote?    Tuppy,  dear,  dear 


single  kiss,  and  that  on  her  coldly  turned 
cheek,  was  all  she  granted  him  by  way 
of   sealing  their  betrothal. 

By  the  time  the  day  set  for  their 
wedding  arrived,  six  weeks  later — both 
Dudley  and  her  aunt  had  pleaded  for 
an  early  marriage,  to  which,  after  a 
weak  protest,  Zoe  had  hopelessly  con- 
sented— he  had  gained  no  further 
ground  with  his  love-making. 

It  was  an  hour  after  the  wedding- 
ceremony — which  had  taken  place  in 
her  aunt's  spacious  mansion — that  Zoe 
overheard  Dudley  complaining  to  her 
in  the  next  room. 

"She's  a  straw  wife,  I  tell  vou  !    I  be- 


"She  loves  you,"  Zee's  aunt  told  the  young  man,  though  she  knew  it  was  not  the 
truth.    "Go  to  her,  and  ask  her  to  marry  you,  and  I'm  sure  you'll 
find  that  her  answer  will  be  'Yes.'  " 


Tuppy,  if  only  you  would  come  to  me 
now,  and  save  me  from  this  !" 

As  if  in  answer  to  her  prayer,  a  maid 
knocked  on  the  door  just  then  to  tell 
her  that  Dudley  Holt  was  waiting  to 
see  her  downstairs. 

Hastily  locking  the  note  back  in  the 
drawer,  Zoe  dried  her  eyes  and  went 
down  to  him. 

And  for  the  second  time — though 
neither  of  them  was  aware  of  it — Dud- 
ley Holt  made  a  proposal  of  marriage 
to  Zoe  Ballentyne. 

Hating  herself  all  the  while  for  doing 
it,  she  accepted  him.  But  when  he 
would  have  taken  her  in  his  arms,  Zoe 
refused    to    let    him   embrace   her.  A 


gin  to  believe,  madam — to  speak  in  plain 
language  to  you — that  I  have  been  sold. 
This  looks  to  me  like  another  one  of 
those  marriages  for  social  advancement, 
for  money — for  anything  you  choose 
but  love.  It's  the  sort  of  a  marriage 
that  I've  always  sworn  I'd  never  make. 
But  I  thought  I  was  to  be  saved  any- 
thing of  that  kind  with  her.  I  had  your 
word  for  it.  You  told  me  she  loved 
me.  If  that's  the  truth,  and  she  does, 
I  must  say  she  has  a  decidedly  peculiar 

way  of  showing  it  " 

Zoe's  eyes  had  gone  wide,  while  all 
the  color  had  streamed  from  her  face. 
Then  her  aunt  had  not  told  her  the 
truth,  by  Dudley's  words  which  she  had 


just  been   listening  to,  when  she  had  |, 
said  he  only  wanted  a  wife  as  an  or-  i: 
nament  of  which  he  could  be  proud —  t 
that    he    would    be    indifferent    as    to  I 
whether  she  loved  him  or  not.    But  that  \ 
was  not  all.    Her  aunt  had  lied  delib- 
erately to  him  as  well.    She  had  told 
Dudley  that  she  knew  Zoe  loved  him  i 
— when  she  knew,  instead,  that  the  girl  j 
had   not   made   up   her   mind  whether 
she  did  or  not !  i! 

Impulsively,  Zoe  ran  and  flung  open  I 
the  door  of  that  adjoining  room.  ! 

"She  has  tricked  us  !"  she  panted  out  j 
to  Dudley,  standing  between  him  and  j 
her  aunt,  and  nodding  toward  the  lat- 
ter— without  looking  at  her.    "Both  of 
us!    I've  heard  what  you  said.  About 
— about  the  kind  of  a  wife  you've  just     *  "'■ 
taken.     But  you  won't  have  to  suffer 
for  the  mistake  you've  made,  I  promise 
you.    There's  one  way  out  of  the  whole 
wretched  thing.    And  I'm  the  one  who's 
going  to  take  it." 

Before    either   could    stop    her,  Zoe 
had  gone  from  the  room. 

.A.  subsequent  search  proved  that  she 
had  gone  also  from  the  house. 

Zoe  had  fled  back  to  the  city  from 
which  her  aunt  had  taken  her  when  j 
her  mother's  death  had  left  her  alone 
and  friendless  there  as  a  child.  She 
could  no  longer  remain  under  her  roof 
after  what  had  happened.  And  as  for  ^ 
Dudlej- — she  never  wanted  to  see  him 
again.  Disdaining  to  bring  away  any 
of  the  last  allowance  money  she  had 
received  from  her  aunt,  Zoe  had  '.e 
brought  with  her  only  the  few  pieces 
of  jewelry  which  had  been  her  mother's, 
and  one  of  these  she  now  pawned,  and 
with  the  money  took  a  room  in  a  cheap 
boarding  house,-  from  which  she  pro- 
ceeded to  hunt  for  a  position  in  order 
to  support  herself.  I 

But  work  was  not  easy  to  find  for 
one  as  inexperienced  as  she,  she  soon  j 
learned.    Another  piece  of  jewelry  fol-  i 
lowed  after  the  first,  and  after  it  an- 
other ;  but  still  all  her  answers  to  the  ; 
advertisements   in   the   papers   brought  k 
her  no  reply  but  those  which,  after  an 
interview,   she  bitterly   reflected  might 
as  well  not  have  come,  and  so  saved 
her  the  wasted  carfare. 

Meanwhile,  Dudley  had  engaged  the 
services  of  a  private-detective  agency 
in  an  effort  to  get  track  of  her— at  first 
in  vain. 

One  night  Zoe  was  returning  to  her  " 
boarding  place  from  a  trip  to  the  mail 
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■  box  on  the  corner  to  post  some  more 
:|  of  her  interminably  unproductive  aii- 
j  swers  to  advertisements. 
1  She  had  not  seen  the  man  who  had 
,  followed  her  all  the  way  along  the  other 
I  side  of  the  street  and  then  turned  back 
j  behind  her  across  the  way  as  she  left 
the  lamp-post. 

The  man  was  Dudley;  he  had  at  last 
found  out  where  she  was,  three  days 
j  before,  and  been  watching  her  ever 
■i  since.  It  was  well  that  he  was  keeping 
i  h':S  vigil  to  shield  her  from  harm  this 
||  evening,  for  he  saw  a  man  stop  her 
I  and  address  some  remark  to  her  as  she 
i|  was  hurrying  along  the  opposite  pave- 
j1  ment.  Zoe  tried  to  pass  on ;  the 
j  "masher"  stepped  in  her  way,  and  then 
,  he  laid  his  hand  on  her  wrist,  and  Zoe 
f  cried  out. 

'      Dudley,  running  up,  caught  the  man 
(  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck,  whirling  him 
I  around,  and  after  threatening  what  he 
would  do  to  him  unless  he  made  himself 
'  scarce  in  that  neighborhood,  sent  him, 
I  with  a  shove,  about  his  business. 
Zoe  had  recognized  her  rescuer. 
"What  are   you   doing  here   in  the 
city?"  she  asked  him. 

"Looking  for  you,"  was  Dudley's 
smiling  reply.  "I  found  out  which  was 
your  window  in  that  boarding  house, 
and  for  the  past  three  nights— or  since 
I  learned  where  you  were — I've  been 
watching  it  across  the  street  till  your 
light  went  out,  to  show  me  that  you 
were  safe." 

Zoe  drew  herself  up  stiffly. 
"That's  very  kind  of  you,"  she  frig- 
idly informed  him,  "and  to-night,  it 
seems,  your  assistance  was  quite  timely 
— thank  you  for  it.  But  in  future  I 
don't  think  you  will  need  to  trouble 
yourself  about. me.  I  can  take  care  of 
myself  all  right.  Only — I  am  rather 
glad  you  found  me,  for  there  is  some- 
thing I  want  to  say  to  you.  It  is  this. 
That  I  am  ready  to  release  you  from 
our  marriage  whenever  you  let  me 
know  that  you  have  found  a  girl  you 
love !" 

And  with  that  she  turned  to  run  up 
the  steps  of  the  boarding  house  and 
leave  him  standing  there  on  the  side- 
walk. 

On  the  floor  of  her  room,  where  it 
had  been  pushed  under  the  door,  Zoe 
found  a  letter  which  had  arrived  while 
she  had  been  out  to  the  mail  box.  It 
was  a  real  reply  at  last  to  one  of  the 


answers  she  had  sent  to  a  "Help 
Wanted''  advertisement ! 

For  it  offered  her  the  position  of  so- 
cial secretary  in  a  family  named  Razor, 
brewers,  with  a  new-made  million  or 
so,  in  St.  Louis.  A  draft,  to  cover 
traveling  expenses,  was  inclosed — and 
the  very  next  morning  Zoe  set  off  to 
fill  the  post. 

She  found  the  Razors — husband  and 
wife  and  one  grown-up  daughter, 
Claire,  of  surprising  beaut}-,  consider- 
ing the  physical  aspect  of  her  parents — 
a  typical  nouveaii-riche  family  as  far 
as  jMrs.  Razor  was  concerned,  and  she 
seemed  to  be  the  undisputed  ruler  of 
the  household. 

Social  preeminence  was  the  goal  on 
which  that  lady,  -  short,  fat,  and  floridly 
homely  as  a  Rembrandt  flshwife,  had 
set  her  heart.  -Thus  the  series  of  house 
parties  with  which  she  kept  -the  big 
suburban  estate  overrun  -with  guests. 
And  thus  Zoe's  hiring,  to  take  care  of 
the  storm  of  invitations  with  which 
!Mrs.  Razor  whitened  the 'country  in  the 
effort  to  attract  more  fashionables  to 
her  home. 

There  was  one  guest  at  the  Razor 
house  when  Zoe  arrived  ^there  whom 
INIrs.  Razor  endured  on  suft'erance. 
Claire  had  invited  the  young  man.  He 
was  Bret  Jordan — only  a''sfruggling  por- 
trait painter,  with  undoubted  ability, 
but  little  or  no  money.  -The  last  was  the 
reason  for  Mrs.  Razor's-  dislike  of  him. 

In  the  days  that  followed  it  was  an 
amusing  comedy  that  was  played  be- 
tween mother  and  daughter — one  to 
outdo  the  other's  thinly  veiled  digs  and 
slurs  with  all  manner  of  attentions 
showered  upon  the  fortuneless  painter — 
which  Zoe  might  have  watched  had  not 
the  preoccupation  of  her  mind  with  her 
own  troubles  prevented  her  from  no- 
ticing it  at  all. 

And  then,  three  weeks  after  Zoe  had 
been  there,  she  heard  ilrs.  Razor  say, 
looking  with  a  joyous  exclamation  from 
her  letters  at  the  breakfast  table: 

"Here's  an  acceptance  of  my  invita- 
tion to  spend  the  week-end  with  us  from 
Dudley  }loh—the  Dudley  Holt!  He's 
coming  on  Friday.  Claire" — turning  to 
her  daughter  with  a  light  in  her  eyes 
which  heralded  the  arrival  of  a  sud- 
den, gigantic  idea — "you'll  telephone  to 
]\Iadame  Estelle  to-da}-.  and  tell  her 
that  she  must  have  all  of  your  new 
frocks  finished  and  delivered  here  by 


noon  on  Friday.  Tell  her  expense  is 
no  object;  the  dresses  must  be  here  I'' 

Zoe  hastily  excused  herself  from  the 
family  circle,  and  ran  upstairs  to  her 
own  room. 

She  had  interpreted  Mrs.  Razor's  look 
and  words  aright — the  lady  meant  to 
try  to  marry  her  daughter  off  to  Dud- 
ley. Then  the  news  that  he  was  al- 
ready married  had  not  gone  abroad. 
But  he  was  coming  here — again  she 
would  meet  him,  the}'  would  be  to- 
gether under  the  same  roof  for  at  least 
three  days — what  should  she  do? 

There  was  only  one  thing  to  be  done. 
Make  the  best  of  the  unfortunate  sit- 
uation. She  could  not  afford  to  leave 
this  position  for  which  she  had  waited 
so  long.  She  would  simply  tell  Dud- 
ley, when  he  arrived,  that  he  must  say 
nothing  of  their  marriage;  they  could 
pretend  that  they  had  casually  met  once 
before — but  that  was  all. 

But  when  Zoe  told  him  what  she 
wished  him  to  do — leading  him  aside 
on  a  pretext  as  soon  as  he  saw  her  on 
his  arrival — Dudley  at  first  refused 
point-blank  to  obey  her  request. 

"You  bet  I'll  tell  'em  you're  my  wife  !" 
he  announced.  "Do  you  suppose  I'm 
going  to  allow  you  to  work  another 
da}'  for  such  people,  when  " 

"You  forget,"  Zoe  told  him.  "I'm 
only  your  'straw  wife.'  So  what  dif- 
ference does  it  make  to  you?  It  needn't 
bother  you  in  the  least.  If  you  don't 
say  anything,  I  won't ;  and  so  these 
people  will  know  nothing  at  all  about 
it.  I  insist  that  you  do  as  I  sa}-.  Other- 
wise, I  shall  leave  at  once,  which  means 
that  I  will  lose  this  position,  and  I  can't 
afford  to,  with  my  own  way  to  make 
in  the  world  from  now  on." 

There  was  nothing  for  Dudley  to  do 
in  the  face  of  her  undoubted  sincerity 
in  her  professed  intention  to  go  awa}- 
if  he  disregarded  her  command,  except 
to  yield.  Smilingly,  he  did  so — for  the 
thing  seemed  a  huge  joke  to  him. 

The  next  day  Zoe  was  walking  in 
the  garden.  Though  she  did  not  know 
it,  she  was  following  the  path  that  led 
to  an  arbor  where  Claire  Razor  and 
Dudley  Holt  were  in  an  earnest  con- 
versation at  that  moment. 

As  Zoe  rounded  the  turn  in  the  path 
that  brought  her  to  the  entrance  of  the 
arbor — and  into  full  sight  of  its  occu- 
pants— she  quickly  faced  about  the  way 
she  had  come,  biting  her  lip  with  an- 
noyance   for   having   thus  accidentally 
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stumbled  upon  Dudley  with  his  head 
close  to  Claire's,  .on  the  arbor  seat. 

They — Dudley,  at  any  rate— might 
think  she  had  been  spying  upon  them ! 

A  half  hour  later  poor  Zee  found 
herself  in  just  such  another  false  posi- 
tion— this  time,  by  having  opened  the 
music-room  door  and  come  upon  Dud- 
ley and  Claire  sitting  close  together  on 
the  music  bench  in  front  of  the  piano. 

But  this  time  she  had  heard  a  scrap 
of  their  conversation  in  the  instant 
when  she  had  innocently  swung  the 
door  open. 

Claire  was  speaking.  And  the  words 
Zoe  had  caught  were  "elopement,"  and 
''to-night."  With  flaming  cheeks  she 
closed  the  door  again  as  soon  as  she 
saw  that  the  room  was  occupied.  And 
then,  with  her  hand  pressed  to  her 
bosom,  Zoe  fled  upstairs  to  her  room 
to  lock  the  door  and  then  fling  herself 
sobbing  across  the  bed. 

The  night  was  dark,  there  being  no 
moon. 

Dudley  Holt  stood  in  the  shadows 
of  the  shrubbery  surrounding  the  Razor 
mansion,  his  hands  steadying  a  ladder 
which  led  up  to  a  second-story  window 
and  down  which  a  girl,  heavily  veiled, 
with  a  long  dustcoat  enveloping  her 
from  shoulders  to  heels,  and  carrying  a 
traveling  bag  in  her  hand,  was  descend- 
ing. Outside  on  the  road  in  front  of 
the  house,  and  only  a  scant  fifty  yards 
away,  an  automobile  stood  purring  in 
readiness  to  start. 

Claire  Razor — for  so  the  girl  was — 
let  herself  slip  into  Dudley's  waiting 
arms,  and  then  he  set  her  on  her  feet 
at  the  end  of  the  ladder. 

And  at  that  instant  around  the  corner 
of  the  house  came — Mrs.  Razor,  led  by 
Zoe,  whose  face  showed  grim  and  white 
against  the  blackness  of  the  night. 

"This  is  what  I  brought  you  out  to 
show  you,  Mrs.  Razor !"  said  Zoe,  point- 
ing to  that  lady's  daughter  and  Dudley, 
standing  together  beside  the  ladder. 

Instantly  the  young  man  stepped  in 
front  of  Claire,  and  he  gave  her  a 
meaning  push  with  one  hand  behind  his 
back  in  the  direction  of  the  waiting 
motor  car  as  he  did  so. 

"What  "  began  Mrs.  Razor. 

"My  dear  lady,"  cut  in  Dudley  rap- 
idly, "you  see  this  ladder,  unquestion- 
ably. And  myself  standing  below  it  just 
as  obviously.    Well,  the  two  together 

mean  "    He  paused,  listening  for  a 

momerit.     And  there  sounded,  at  that 
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instant,  a  snort  instead  of  a  purring 
from  the  auto  on  the  road  behind  them, 
together  with  a  whir  of  wheels  on  the 
dirt  which  rapidly  dwindled  away.  "The 
presence  of  this  ladder  and  myself  be- 
fore you  mean,"  Dudley  went  on,  a 
note  of  elation  in  his  voice,  "that  you 
are  to  know  that  you  have  just  lost 
a  daughter,  but  gained  a  son-in-law. 
While  I  held  you  here  for  a  moment 
with  this  large  and  empty  collection  of 

words,  they  have  got  away  " 

Zoe  broke  in,  on  a  high-pitched  note 
of  incredulity : 


"I  said  you  loved  me,"  Dudley  Holt  re- 
peated. "And  now  you've  just  admitted 
it.  Don't  you  recognize  me,  dear?  I'm 
Tuppy." 


"They  " 

"Certainly,"  nodded  Dudley.  "Miss 
Razor  and  young  Bret  Jordan.  I've 
been  helping  them  to  elope." 

With  a  stifled  cry  Zoe  turned  and 
ran  back  into  the  house. 

"Why,"  faltered  Dudley,  as  he  stood 
for  a  second  looking  after  her,  "I  be- 
lieve she  thought  that  I  " 

With  a  quick  word  of  apology  to  the 
still-bewildered  Mrs.  Razor,  Dudley 
sprang  by  her  and  into  the  house  after 
Zoe.  He  found  her  in  the  library, 
standing  with  her  back  toward  the  door 


before  the  desk  at  which  she  performed 
her  secretarial  duties  in  the  household. 

"Zoe,  you  love  me !"  he  exclaimed, 
striding  toward  her.  "You  were  jeal- 
ous, and  that  proves  it  " 

She  turned  to  face  him. 

"I  don't  love  you !"  she  passionately 
denied. 

He  stood  holding  out  his  arms  to  her, 
a  confident  smile  on  his  lips. 

"Yes,  you  do!"  he  insisted. 

"I  don't !"  Zoe  returned  his  steady, 
smiling  gaze  for  a  moment.  Then  her 
eyes  wandered  toward  the  desk  before 
her.  "I'll  prove  it !"  she  exclaimed,  and 
bent  and  pulled  out  a  drawer,  to  take 
out  a  folded  scrap  of  wrapping  paper 
which  she  opened  and  held  out  for  him 
to  see :  "That's  the  only  one  I've  ever 
loved — Tuppy !" 

Taking  the  worn  momento  from  her 
hand,  he  read  the  single  crooked  line  it 
bore.  He  looked  slowly  up  at  Zoe,  an 
expression  of  wonder  on  his  face.  Then 
it  gave  way  before  an  expression  won- 
derfully tender,  as  he  took  a  step  to- 
ward her  and  again  held  out  his  arms, 
nodding  once  more. 

"I  said  you  loved  me,"  Dudley  Holt 
repeated.  "And  now  you've  just  ad- 
mitted it.  Don't  you  recognize  me  now  ? 
— I'm  Tuppy  !" 


Collects  Counterfeit  Money. 

pLIZABETH  BURBRIDGE,  who  is 
'  seen  in  Broncho  films  in  the  ^lu- 
tual  program,  has  rather  an  unusual 
hobby,  the  collecting  of  counterfeit 
coins.  She  was  showing  a  friend  a  pho- 
tograph album  full  of  pictures  of  her 
collection  recentl}". 

"If  you  ever  got  desperately  hard  up," 
the  friend  remarked,  "you'd  be  tempted, 
wouldn't  you?  There  must  be  an  imita- 
tion thousand  dollars  represented  here. 
Let's  see  them.  W'here  do  you  keep 
them  ?" 

"I  don't  keep  them,"  said  jNIiss  Bur- 
bridge. 

"But  whj'?"  the  friend  demanded. 
"You  must  have  paid  a  lot  for  these." 

"Nearly  one  thousand  dollars,"  jNIiss 
Burbridge  admitted.  "But  you  said  it. 
I  was  always  afraid  that  if  I  .were  ever 
to  get  desperate,  hungry,  or  anything 
like  that  I  might  be  tempted,  so  as  soon 
as  they  are  photographed  on  both  sides 
I  have  them  destroyed.  Still,  this  collec- 
tion may  be  worth  a  lot  some  day  if  the 
secret-service  folk  don't  take  it  awaj." 


A  Jitney  Elopement 

(A  CHARLIE  CHAPLIN  COMEDY) 

By  B.  Ouade 

Here's  where  Charlie  Chaplin  will  hand  you  a  few  more  laughs — in  this  story  taken  from 
an  Essanay  comedy  featuring  "the  funniest  man  in  the  movies"  and  a  jitney  auto,  in  which 
he  runs  away  with  a  beautiful  young  heiress  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  him  at  sight. 

In  it  you'll  find  that  he  says  as  many  funny  things  as  he  does — and  that's  "going  some." 


CHARLIE    CHAPLIN   was  waiting 
for    something    to    turn    up — as 

usual. 

While  he  waited,  he  took  a  cigarette 
paper  out  of  one  glove  and  a  five-cent 
bag  of  tobacco  from  the  other,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  roll  a  cigarette.  He  did  it 
with  his  gloves  on.  His  eyebrows 
worked  up  and  down,  and  his  ridiculous 
little  black  mustache  shifted  from  side 
to  side.  He  threw  some  of  the  scat- 
tered tobacco  over  his  left  shoulder — to 
keep  off  bad  luck. 

A  young  and  beautiful  girl  came  out 
on  the  balcony  of  the  house  behind  him. 
She  stamped  her  foot,  with  a  toss  of 
her  head,  as  though  in  emphasis  of  a 
refusal  she  had  just  given  to  obey  the 
order  of  some  one  inside  that  grand 
mansion.  Then,  coming  to  the  balcony's 
rail,  she  looked  down,  and,  by  chance, 
her  glance  rested  on  Charlie  Chaplin 
standing  beside  the  garden  wall. 

She  clasped  her  hands. 

"How  brave  he  looks !"  breathed  the 
girl ;  "how  noble  and  true  !  His  clothes 
are  shabby,  I  must  admit,  but  that  only 
shows  how  different  he  is  from  the  men 
of  society  I  have  known  !" 

Meanwhile,  Charlie  Chaplin  had 
raised  one  leg  to  bring  into  view  a  long- 
unshined  shoe,  while  he  struck  a  match 
along  a  fold  of  his  baggy  trousers,  to 
light  the  cigarette  which  he  had  pains- 
takingly made.  Most  of  the  tobacco 
had  rolled  out  of  it  during  the  process 
of  its  manufacture,  and  the  paper 
burned  in  a  twinkling  down  to  within 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  his  mustache. 

A  look  of  hopelessness  came  into  his 
eyes.  He  twirled  his  little  bamboo  cane 
to  try  to  regain  his  composure,  but  the 
effort  was  in  vain.  With  the  corners 
of  his  mouth  drooping  despondently,  he 
puffed  on  the  stub  of  the  cigarette  which 
remained  between  his  lips.  It  was  no 
longer  lighted.  The  rest  of  the  to- 
bacco flew  out  in  the  disconsolate  sigh 


he  gave,  and  the  empty  paper  which  ad- 
hered to  his  lips  flapped  up  and  down 
against  them  as  he  tried  to  dislodge  it 
by  moving  his  mouth  to  and  fro. 

"He  shall  save  me  1"  whispered  the 
girl,  wheeling  to  run  back  into  her  room. 
There  she  snatched  up  paper  and  pen- 
cil, and  wrote  a  note.  Then,  returning 
to  the  balcony,  she  found  Charlie  still 
standing  where  she  had  first  seen  him. 
"Aly  hero!"  she  murmured  fondly. 

And,  crumpling  the  missive  into  a  ball, 
she  threw  it  down  to  him. 

It  struck  him  on  the  mouth,  knocking 
off  the  cigarette  paper.  He  started,  and 
drew  himself  up,  blinking  his  eyes  rap- 
idly. 

Turning,  he  looked  up  at  the  girl.  She 
was  pretty,  he  saw.  At  once  a  pleased 
smile  broke  over  his  face.  He  lifted  his 
hat  to  her  by  the  back  of  the  brim. 
Then  he  looked  down  at  the  note  on  the 
ground  near  his  feet.  He  pulled  it 
closer  with  the  handle  of  his  cane,  and 
bent  and  picked  it  up. 

These  were  the  lines  he  read : 

"My  father  has  written  a  letter  to 
Count  de  Ha  Ha,  wliom  he  has  never 
seen,  offering  him  a  million  dollars  and 
my  hand  in  marriage.  I  do  not  love 
the  count.  Can't  you  think  of  a  way  to 
help  me?" 

Charlie  Chaplin  wriggled  his  shoul- 
ders. He  looked  up  again  at  the  girl 
on  the  balcony.  She  was  a  peach ;  there 
was  no  mistake  about  that !  And  a  mil- 
lion dollars — he  whistled  an  aimless 
tune,  and  twirled  his  bamboo  cane  at  a 
furious  rate. 

"Do  I  need  a  million  dollars?"  he 
asked  himself.  "Yes !  Can  I  get  it  by 
passing  myself  off  as  this  count? 
^laybe.    Shall  I  try  it'    I  will!" 

He  took  two  little  steps  forward, 
stopped  to  tip  his  hat  again  to  the  girl, 
and  then  briskly  walked  away  on  his 
heels. 


He  rang  the  front-door  bell  of  the 
mansion. 

"Tell  the  boss,"  he  informed  the  tall, 
sleepy-looking  footman  who  answered 
the  summons,  "that  Count  de  Ha  Ha  has 
arrived  for  the  million  and  his  daugh- 
ter." 

Two  minutes  later,  he  was  escorted 
into  the  presence  of  the  father  of  the 
beautiful  heiress. 

The  gentleman  rose  and  put  on  his 
eyeglasses.  He  looked  him  over  in  sur- 
prise, taking  in  the  battered  derby  hat, 
the  shiny  black  coat  and  trousers  of 
antique  style,  and  the  frayed  necktie 
"riding"  the  collar. 

"You  are  Count  de  Ha  Ha  ?" 

"Yes,  yes !"  The  trampish  intruder 
tipped  his  hat  rapidly  up  and  down  ta 
the  millionaire.  "Count  de  Ha  Ha — ha,, 
ha ! — how  d'ye  do,  how  d'ye  do !" 

The  uncertain  expression  on  the  oth- 
er's face  lifted. 

"A  little  eccentric,"  he  told  himself^ 
as  he  advanced  welcomingly ;  "but  that 
is  to  be  expected  of  a  foreigner."  He 
warmly  grasped  both  the  caller's  hands 
in  his.  "Delighted  to  make  your  ac- 
quaintance, count !  You  got  my  letter,, 
I  presume?  In  it  I  stated  that  I  would 
give  you  a  million  dollars  to  marry  my 
daughter.  Is  the  arrangement  satis- 
factory to  you?  But  don't — don't  de- 
cide hastily  to  reject  the  offer,  my  dear 
count !  Wait  until  you  have  seen  what 
my  daughter  looks  like.  I  will  go  and 
inform  her  that  you  are  here.  And 
about  that  million  " 

With  a  reassuring  wave  of  his  hand, 
Charlie  Chaplin  seated  himself  beside 
a  table  on  which  stood  a  half-filled 
decanter. 

"Get  it  .ready,"  he  directed  cheerfully. 
"I'd  accept  it  if  your  daughter  was  the 
twin  sister,  of  Stupid  Stephen,  here'  — 
jabbing  the  end  of  his  cane  against  the 
vest  of  the  footman,  who,  with  the  sol- 
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emn-faced  butler,  stood  beside  his  chair. 
"And,"  he  called  after  the  owner  of 
the  mansion,  "I'd  like  to  have  it  all  in 
one-dollar  bills,  if  you  don't  mind.' 

Tlie  latter  laughingly  shook  his  head 
at  him  from  the  threshold. 

"Ah,  you  will  have  your  little  joke, 
count !" 

"I  may  have  my  little  million,  too," 
commented  the  pretended  nobleman 
under  his  breath,  "if  I  can  keep  on  get- 
ting away  with  it  like  this." 

Then,  looking  at  the  amber-colored 
contents  of  the  cut-glass  decanter  at  his 
elbow,  he  exclaimed  aloud: 


"A  cigar,  sir?"  invited  the  butler. 

He  was  proffering  a  box  at  his  oppo- 
site side,  Charlie  took  a  handful  and 
stored  them  in  his  hat  for  future  use. 

And  then  he  rose  to  follow  the  foot- 
man, who  had  left  the  room,  to  return 
with  the  announcement  that  the  master 
of  the  house,  with  his  daughter,  was 
awaiting  the  visitor's  presence  in  the 
next  room. 

Charlie  Chaplin  found  the  million- 
aire rubbing  his  hands  with  expectant 
satisfaction  as  he  stood  beside  the  girl 
of  the  balcony.  She  quickly  nodded  her 
smiling  understanding  of,  and  willing- 


Charlie  Chaplin,  with  the  handle  of  his  little  bamboo  cane  hooked  absent-mindedly 
around  the  neck  of  the  sleepy-looking  footman,  acknowledged  the 
introduction  to  the  beautiful  young  heiress. 


''Why,  dear  me — this  can't  be  some- 
thing to  drink?" 

"Would  you  care  for  a  little,  sir?" 
inquired  the  footman. 

Charlie  Chaplin  smiled  his  winning 
smile,  as  he  watched  the  servant  begin 
to  pour  out  a  drink  from  the  decanter 
into  a  tumbler. 

"Oh,  only  a  little!''  he  protested.  But 
he  gave  the  decanter  a  push  with  the 
end  of  his  cane,  which  caused  the  glass 
to  run  half  full.  "Never  mind  about 
pouring  it  back  now.  That  would  spoil 
it.  There's  only  one  thing-  to  do,  and 
that's  for  me  to  pour  it  dozvn." 

And  he  suited  the  action  to  the  words. 


ness  to  share  in,  the  deception  the  young 
man  was  practicing  for  her  sake. 

"Count  de  Ha  Ha,"  said  her  father, 
"allow  me  to  present  my  daughter 
Elma." 

Chaplin,  with  the  handle  of  his  cane 
hooked  absent-mindedly  around  the  neck 
of  the  footman,  acknowledged  the  intro- 
duction : 

"Suft'ocated  with  pleasure!" 

He  took  off  his  hat,  and  the  cigars 
fell  out. 

"A  little  idea  of  my  own  !"  he  hastily 
informed  the  millionaire,  biting  his  lip 
over  the  accident.  "I  always  carry  my 
cigars  in  my  hat — yes,  yes  !    I  comb  my 


hair  with  water.  It  makes  my  head  a 
first-rate  humidor,  you  see !" 

The  owner  of  the  mansion  crossed  to 
his  side,  still  rubbing  his  hands. 

"Isn't  she  beautiful,  count?"  he  whis- 
pered. "Are  you  satisfied  to  marry  her 
now  at  my  terms  ?" 

Chaplin  regarded  the  girl  approv- 
ingly. 

"I'd  do  it  for  half  a  million,"  he  told 
her  father. 

The  butler  appeared  in  the  doorway. 

"Dinner  is  served,  sir,"  he  announced. 

The  millionaire  drew  his  arm  through 
the  supposed  Count  de  Ha  Ha's. 

"You'll  stay  for  dinner,  count,  won't 
you  ?"  he  urged. 

"Oh,  yes,  yes!''  quickly  assented 
Chaplin — it  was  more  than  two  days 
since  he  had  had  anything  to  eat.  "I 
always  stay  to  dinner.  Even  when  I 
come  before  breakfast,  in  the  morning. 
I  always  stay  to  dinner.  I  love  dinner ! 
Which  way  is  the  dining  room  ?" 

His  host  led  the  way  to  it  with  Elma. 

Chaplin  plucked  a  flower  from  the 
floral  centerpiece  on  the  table,  salted  it, 
and  ate  it.  He  noticed  the  millionaire 
was  frowningly  watching  him.  Realiz- 
ing that  he  had  invited  detection  in  his 
masquerade  by  the  faux  pas,  in  his  con- 
fusion he  sugared  his  soup,  which  the 
butler  had  just  set  in  front  of  him. 
Then,  seeing  what  he  had  done,  to  cover 
the  mistake  before  his  host  could  no- 
tice it,  he  started  to  dash  pepper  into  it. 

He  shook  the  shaker  so  hard  that 
both  Elma  and  her  father  began  to 
sneeze.  Chaplin's  mortification  deep- 
ened. If  he  made  any  more  of  these 
blunders,  he  was  not  going  to  get  away 
with  it,  that  was  certain.  He  picked 
up  his  spoon,  to  commence  eating  the 
soup — and  the  butler  removed  the  plate 
before  he  could  do  so. 

Thus  far,  he  had  taken  the  edge  off 
his  hunger  with  just  one  simple  little 
daisy  of  the  fields,  eaten  with  salt. 

"Will  you  cut  the  bread,  count?"  asked 
the  millionaire. 

Charlie  Chaplin  grabbed  up  the  whole 
loaf  and  a  knife. 

"The  bread — certainly,  certainly!" 

He  proceeded  to  slice  the  knife  into 
it,  without  looking  at  what  he  was  doing. 

"How  many  meals,"  he  asked  his  host, 
trying  to  distract  the  latter's  thoughts 
from  his  breaches  of  table  etiquette,  by 
aiming-  a  running  fiire  of  convet*sation  at 
him,  "how  many  meals  are  there  in  a 
million  dollars,  do  you  know?    I  was 
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^  'always  good  at  geography  at  school. 
But  long  division  was   my  weakness. 

j  j  The  teachers  said  " 

He  looked  down  at  the  loaf  of  bread 
;  in  his  hands,  to  find  that  he  had  run 
i  the  knife  in  a  spiral  course  through  its 
!  entire  length,  wthout  severing  a  single 
'  slice  from  it. 

He  opened  the  thing  out,  and  closed 
it  again,  like  a  concertina. 

"She  was  "bread'  in  old  Kentucky ! " 
he  sang  gaylj-,  though  his  heart  was 
quaking  for  fear  he  had  given  himself 
awaj*  for  good  this  time.  "Have  a 
hunk?"  He  tore  off  half  the  loaf,  and 
tossed  it  across  the  table  to  the  girl's 
father.  "It's  the  way  we  always  serve 
bread  in  Bulgaria,"  he  explained,  '"where 
my  estate  is." 

""Bulgaria?"    exclaimed    the  million- 
aire, putting  down  his  knife  and  fork 
beside  the  steak  which  the  butler  was 
anding   around.     "I    understood  you 
:;.me  from  France,  count !" 
""On  my  father's  side,"  the  caller  cor- 
,  rected,  with  another  miserable  attempt 
at  Hght-heartedness,  though  a  cold  per- 
i  spiration  was  beginning  to  break  out  on 
I    his  brow.    ""I  am  a  vulgarian — 1  mean  a 
Bulgarian." 

He  attacked  his  steak,  to  find  that  it 
was  tough  as  shoe  leather. 

■"Some  of  the  beans,  count?"  inquired 
his  host. 

"Some  of  the  what?" 
""Beans." 

"'Oh,  yes,  j^es !"  By  mistake,  he  passed 
his  piece  of  steak  instead  of  the  plate. 
"I'll  have  a  couple  of  beans !'" 

^leanwhile,  with  a  discordant  "blat" 
of  the  horn,  a  jitney  auto  had  stopped 
in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the  mansion. 
Its  solitary  occupant,  the  real  Count  de 
Ha  Ha.  sprang  out  and  ran  up  the  steps 
with  such  haste  that  he  fell  all  the  wa\' 
down  them  again.  Picking  himself  up, 
he  finallj'  arrived  at  the  front  door, 
and  rang  the  bell. 

'■'Announce  ze  Count  de  Ha  Ha !"  he 
breathlessly  informed  the  sleepy-looking 
footman.  ■"Queek !  I  have  just  re- 
ceived your  master's  letter-^I  accept ! 
I  accept!  I  will  take  his  daughter  oft 
his  hands  for  ze  million !" 

The  footman  entered  the  dining  room, 
to  convey  to  the  owner  of  the  house  the 
whispered  information  of  the  distin- 
guished caller's  arrival. 

Charlie  Chaplin  did  not  notice  the  in- 
terruption. He  had  just  taken  a  gulp 
of  the  tea  which  the  butler  had  set  down 


in  front  of  him.  It  was  so  hot  that  the 
steam  came  out  of  his  nose.  He  clapped 
his  napkin  over  his  mouth  with  one 
hand,  while  with  the  other  he  cooled 
down  the  remainder  of  the  beverage  in 
the  cup  by  dropping  a  dozen  lumps  of 
sugar  into  it. 

The  millionaire,  following  the  foot- 
man from  the  room,  received  the  real 
Count  de  Ha  Ha  in  the  librarj-. 

"You  are  the  Count  de  Ha  Ha?"  he 
inquired;  but  the  puzzled  look  lifted 
from  his  face  as  he  saw  the  caller's  silk 
hat,  frock  coat,  and  the  monocle  in  his 
ej'e.  "Yes,  I  see  what  has  happened," 
he  quickly  went  on,  his  brows  coming 
together  in  an  angrj-  frown.  ''I  have 
been  led  to  receive  a  bogus  count — al- 
lowed myself  to  be  tricked,  bamboozled, 
by  "a  shabby,  down-at-heel  sharper.  But 
he  shall  answer  to  me  for  it.  Wait 
here  for  a  moment,  count." 

He  returned  to  the  dining  room,  and 
brought  back  Charlie  Chaplin  into  the 
library. 

'■Little  million  dollars,"  said  the  lat- 
ter  softly  under  his  breath,  when  he  • 
caught  sight  of  the  genuine  count,  '■good 
night !    Also,  lovel}-  Elma,  there  will  be 
no  wedding  bells  for  thee  and  me !" 

He  stepped  up  to  the  millionaire  and 
tipped  his  hat  to  him.  Then  he  turned 
around  and  obliging  bent  over. 

"I'm  afraid  I  must  leave  you,"  said 
he.    ''Kick  me  good-by  !" 

With  a  vengeance,  the  father  of  the 
heiress  did  so.  Charlie  Chaplin 
straightened  up,  his  hat  slipping  over 
one  ej-e. 

He  coughed  into  his  hand,  straight- 
ening his  derb}'  and  his  tie.  Then  life 
twirled  his  little  bamboo  cane.  And, 
without  warning,  he  let  his  foot  fly  out 
behind  him,  to  catch  the  millionaire  be- 
tween the  fourth  and  fifth  buttons  of 
his  vest,  sending  him  back  through  the 
portieres  as  though  he  had  been  shot 
out  of  a  cannon,  to  fall  in  a  heap  into 
a  chair  in  the  next  room. 

Charlie  Chaplin  approached  the  count. 
He  stopped  in  front  of  him,  and  his  lit- 
tle black  mustache  moved  from  side  to 
side.  Then  he  whacked  off  the  noble- 
man's high  hat  with  his  cane,  and  passed 
out  of  the  house. 

The  millionaire  came  running  back 
into  the  room. 

■"Has  he  gone?"  he  demanded.  '"Well, 
we  don't  need  to  worrj'  about  him  any 
more.  But.  thank  heavens,  you  arrived 
in  time,  count !    I  will  go  and  bring  my 


daughter  in  for  j'ou  to  see.  I  am  sure 
you  will  like  her,  count." 

But  Elma  did  not  like  him.  She  em- 
phatically said  so. 

""I  don't  care  whether  the  other  one 
was  a  real  count  or  not,"  she  told  her 
father.  '■!  love  him.  and  he  is  the  only 
man  I  will  ever  willingly  marr}- — so 
there !" 

The  Count  de  Ha  Ha  drew  the  mil- 
lionaire aside. 

"I  have  my  auto  outside,"  he  sug- 
gested eagerl}'.  "Let  us  all  three  take 
a  leetle  spin  out  into  ze  country — yes, 
no?  Ze  beautiful  j'oung  lady  may  be 
placed  in  a  more  yielding,  tender  mood 
by  ze  charm  of  ze  nature." 

The  owner  of  the  mansion  went  to  get 
his  coat  and  hat,  and  ordered  the  girl  to 
do  likewise. 

'■A  good  idea,  count !"  he  approved. 
■■You  will  win  her  there,  while  the 
birdies  in  the  treetops  chirp  an  accom- 
paniment to  the  persuasion  of  your 
gifted  tongue,  I  am  sure !" 

A  half  hour  later,  the  party  left  the 
jitney  auto  at  a  countrj^  roadside. 

Charlie  Chaplin  had  wandered  out  to 
that  particular  spot  himself,  after  leav- 
ing the  house.  He  had  missed  the  mil- 
lion;  but  that  did  not  make  him  half 
so  sad  as  the  thought  of  giving  up  the 
girl. 

And  then  he  caught  sight  of  her,  com- 
ing along  between  her  father  and  Count 
de  Ha  Ha,  who  was  heading  for  a  bench 
that  stood  under  a  tree — w*hich  he  prob- 
ably thought  would  be  a  good  place  to 
make  his  proposal. 

'■I  •won't  give  her  up !"  Charlie  Chap- 
lin declared  in  an  undertone.  '■Xot  un- 
til I  have  had  another  ivy  for  her.  at 
least." 

The  Count  de  Ha  Ha  had  dusted  off 
the  bench  with  his  handkerchief,  and 
gracefully  bowed  an  invitation  to  the 
girl  to  seat  herself  there. 

Her  father,  rubbing  his  hands  again, 
stole  off  on  tiptoe,  to  perch  himself  on 
a  stone  wall  out  of  earshot. 

Charlie  Chaplin  started  to  walk  aw'aj- 
in  the  opposite  direction,  looking  for  a 
brick. 

Two  '■dopey"-looking  policemen  ap- 
peared from  the  neighboring  bushes. 
They  lined  up  on  either  side  of  him. 
Charlie  Chaplin  walked  forward,  for 
three  steps,  between  them.  Then  he  be- 
gan to  walk  backward.  The  tw-o  ivory- 
headed  cops  continued  to  saunter  along, 
unconscious  of  the  fact  that  the  "sus- 
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picious  character"'  they  were  accom- 
panying was  no  longer  between  them. 

The  Count  de  Ha  Ha.  seating  himself 
beside  the  girl,  leaned  toward  her  fer- 
vently and  took  her  hand. 

"Ah,  mademoiselle!"  he  began  his  im- 
passioned plea  for  her  heart. 

A  brick  bounced  from  his  head — for 
Charlie  Chaplin  had  found  what  he  was 
looking  for. 

With  a  low  moan,  the  count  fell  over 
the  back  of  the  bench,  and  lay  sense- 
less. 

"My  hero!"  cried  Elma,  rising,  with 
shining  eyes  and  clasped  hands.  "Oh, 
you  are  going  to  save  me  yet !" 


lin  pleasantly.  "About  that  duel :  I'll 
fight  you  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning 
the  second  Monda\-  of  next  week — 
ta-ta  !'■ 

As  he  spoke,  he  kicked  out  behind 
him. 

The  count  went  sailing  through  the 
air,  to  collide  with  the  millionaire,  who 
sat  reading  his  newspaper  on  the  stone 
wall  fifty  yards  away.  They  both  went 
down  in  a  heap. 

A  burly,  lantern-jawed  policeman 
stood  at  Charlie  Chaplin's  side.  He 
caught  the  girl's  hand  in  his. 

"Come  on,  let's  run !"  he  said,  and 
pulled  her  after  him. 


"I  will  fight  you  the  duel,"  Charlie  said,  accepting  the  Count  de  Ha  Ha's  challenge, 
"willingly — at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  second  Monday  of  next  week."' 


She  had  caught  sight  of  Charlie, 
quickly  walking  toward  her  across  the 
field  on  his  heels.  He  stood  before  her, 
Avith  a  smile,  and  tipped  his  hat  up  and 
down  on  his  curly  head. 

At  that  moment  the  count  came  to. 

"Ha !"  he  hissed,  picking  himself  up 
and  coming  between  Chaplin  and  the 
girl.  "You  chuck  ze  brick — yes?  Weeth 
it  you  lay  zis  egg  here?"  he  pointed  to 
the  lump,  the  size  of  an  English  walnut, 
which  stood  out  on  his  brow.  "Then  I 
fight  you  ze  duel !" 

"No,  no!"  cried  Elma  in  alarm. 

"Why,  I  thought  I  put  you  down  for 
the  count,  count?"  said  Charlie  Chap- 


The  count,  picking  himself  up  once 
more,  helped  his  prospective  father-in- 
law  to  his  feet. 

"Queek !"  he  cried  to  the  latter.  "He 
has  turned  up  again — that  rascal.  And 
now,  look!  He  ees  running  off  with 
your  daughter.    \A'e  must  stop  them !" 

The}'  bolted  after  the  fleeing  couple. 
As  they  dashed  past  the  thickset  cop. 
they  shouted  to  him  to  join  them,  and  he 
did  so.  With  two  hundred  yards  head- 
start.  Elma  and  Charlie  were  running, 
hand  in  hand,  toward  the  roadway. 

"The  count's  auto !''  exclaimed  the 
girl,    "^^'e  can  get  away  in  that !" 

She  scrambled  into  the  waiting  ma- 


chine. Chaplin,  halting  his  wild  run  on 
one  leg,  started  to  follow  her,  tripped 
over  the  step,  and  fell  on  the  road.  He 
got  up  and  clambered  aboard  the  auto. 
He  tugged  at  this  lever  and  that.  But 
the  thing  wouldn't  start.  And  behind 
them  they  could  hear  the  shouts  of  their 
pursuers  coming  nearer  every  minute. 

"Oh.  I  know !"  Elma  cried.  "It's  a 
jitney  auto.  You  have  to  start  it  with 
a  nickel — have  you  got  one?" 

"Yes."  said  Charlie  Chaplin — "one.'' 

He  fished  the  coin  out  of  his  pocket. 

"It's  a  buffalo  nickel,"  he  told  her,  as 
he  dropped  it  in  the  slot,  "just  ^vhat 
we  need,  if  they're  going  to  be  buffaloed 
hy  seeing  us  ride  away  from  them  in 
this." 

The  auto  started  away  with  a  jolt. 
Charlie  Chaplin  looked  over  his  shoul- 
der to  wave  a  derisive  farewell  to  the 
count,  the.  cop,  and  the  father  of  the 
heiress  at  his  side,  as  the  three  ran  out 
on  the  road  behind  them. 

"There's  another  auto  up  the  road." 
the  policeman  pointed  out.  "If  we  can 
get  the  use  of  it,  we  may  be  able  to 
catch  them  yet." 

The  trio  raced  to  the  waiting  car. 
They  pulled  out  of  the  rear  seat  the  man 
w'ho  was  sleeping  there,  and  dumped  him 
out  on  the  road.  Then  thej-  piled  in 
and  started  after  the  jitney  runabout. 

Looking  behind  him,  Chaplin  saw 
tliem  coming.  He  hitched  himself  back 
and  forth  on  the  seat,  to  try  to  make 
the  machine  go  faster.  But,  as  they 
swung  off  the  country  road  onto  the 
smooth  boulevard  that  led  back  to  the 
city,  whose  buildings  were  now  plainly 
in  view,  the  bigger  auto  was  steadily 
gaining  on  them. 

Charlie  Chaplin  stopped  the  run- 
about. He  hopped  out,  and  gathered  an 
armful  of  bricks.  Then  he  sprang 
aboard  the  car  again  and  rode  on  with 
the  girl. 

As  he  heard  the  snorting  of  the  auto 
behind  them,  he  picked. up  a  brick  and 
kissed  it  for  luck,  tossing  it  back  over 
his  shoulder. 

It  struck,  the  policeman,  and  knocked 
him  out  in  the  back  seat. 

Chaplin  tossed  another  brick  into  the 
air  behind  him. 

It  got  the  count  this  time,  who  toppled 
over  on  top  of  the  cop. 

.\round  a  corner  Charlie  Chaplin 
steered  the  runabout.  The  bigger  tour- 
ing car  followed.  He  stopped  and 
waited  for  the  other  auto  to  come  up. 
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Then  he  backed  into  it.  The  touring 
car,  with  Elma's  father  at  the  wheel, 
shot  back  along  the  road  for  a  couple 
of  hundred  jards  from  the  impact. 

"One  good  shove  deserves  another.'' 
Charlie  Chaplin  told  the  girl.  "And 
straight  ahead  is  the  place  for  the  next." 

He  nodded  toward  a  dock  at  the  edge 
of  the  river,  and  ran  his  machine  for  it. 


Back  came  the  other  auto  in  pursuit. 
Charlie  Chaplin  waited  until  it  was  be- 
tween him  and  the  river.  And  then  he 
reversed  the  lever  in  his  hand  again. 

The  touring  car  went  over  the  end  of 
the  dock,  and  disappeared  in  the  water. 

"Father  will  never  forgive  j-ou,  now !"' 
said  the  girl,  giggling. 

"Yes,  r"ve  just  thrown  a  million  dol- 


lars overboard,"  the  young  man  ruefully 
agreed.    Then  his  face  cleared. 

"But  I'd  call  it  square,"  he  declared, 
"for  a  nickel.    Have  you  got  one?" 

"Yes,"  nodded  Elma,  looking  per- 
plexed. "But  what  do  you  want  with 
it?" 

"To  drive  j-ou  to  a  parson,"  said  Char- 
lie Chaplin. 


Plavs  and  Players 


Clara  Kimball  oung. 
TI>\  RON,  the  English  poet,  "woke  up 
one  morning  and  found  himself  fa- 
mous." Clara  Kimball  Young  became 
a  bright  particular  star — a  World  Film 
star — by  her  work  in  one  picture,  "Lola." 
BjTon  was  a  great  poet,  and  deserved  his 
fame.  Miss  Y'oung  is  a  great  artist, 
and  is  equallj-  deserving  of  her  suc- 
cess. 

The  girl — she  is  little  more,  by  years — 


is  of  Western  birth.  She  was  a  stock 
actress  in  the  West  before  being  at- 
tracted to  pictures,  in  which  she  made  a 
number  of  successes  that  prepared  her 
for  World  Film  stardom. 

\^  hen  World  Film  "got  going,"  when 
't  was  making  its  strides  as  one  of  the 
greatest  motion-picture-producing  com- 


panies on  the  globe.  Miss  Y'oung's  life 
opportunitj-  was  offered  her.  She  was 
starred  in  "Lola,"  the  film  rendering  of 
the  Shubert-Owen  Davis  drama. 

And  as  Lola,  the  girl  with  a  dual  na- 
ture, very  good,  very  bad.  Miss  Y'oung 
made  a  screen  success  greater  than  an}" 
other  girl  had  ever  made.  She  repeated 
the  good  impression  she  had  made  in 
"The  Deep  Purple,"  and  is  enhancing 
her  reputation  in  "Hearts  in  Exile." 

Xow  about  Clara  personally :  She's 
as  affable  as  she's  lovely.  She  has  the 
most  wonderful  haunting  eyes  in  the 
world,  and  when  she  turns  them  upon 
j'ou — 3-ou'd  be  Vermont  marble  if  you 
didn't  feel  a  little  fluttering  at  the  heart. 
She's  a  clever,  refined,  literary  girl  about 
to  put  her  name  to  a  book  of  travel.  She 
went  around  the  world  a  little  while  ago, 
and  whenever  a  motion-picture  exhibitor 
is  lucky  enough  to  get  Clara  to  appear 
before  his  patrons  and  talk  to  them,  he's 
a  luck}-  man.  and  he  makes  money,  for 
Clara's  personality  is  an  entrancing  one. 
Of  course,  Miss  Y'oung  gets  a  heavy 
mail,  containing  avowals  of  love,  re- 
quests for  her  autograph,  and  demands 
from  stagestruck  store  girls  wanting  to 
know  how  to  become  a  movie  star. 

But  best  of  all.  Miss  Y'oung  is  mod- 
est and  unspoiled  in  her  success,  and 
takes  her  work  seriously.  So  you  may- 
expect  to  see  her  soon  in  some  pro- 
ductions in  which  this  lovely  artist  will 
make  an  unusual  sensation. 

[=] 

Lyllian  Brown  Leighton. 
T  YLLIAX  BROWX  LEIGHTOX,  of 
^  the  Selig  Stock  Company,  at  Los 
-Angeles,  California,  commenced  her  pub- 
lic career  as  a  newspaper  woman,  writ- 
ing for  The  Forest  Leaves,  in  Forest 
County,  Wisconsin.  She  learned  t\-pog- 
raphy.  typewriting,  and  the  rudiments 


of  the  journalistic  business,  so  that  after 
three  years'  service  she  felt  sufficiently 
familiar  with  it  to  purchase  and  conduct 
a  paper  of  her  own,  the  Mattoon  Clar- 
ion,  at  Mattoon,  Wisconsin.  Her  ardu- 
ous duties  in  this  capacity  wore  her 
out.  so  that  at  the  end  of  three  j-ears 
she  was  glad  to  dispose  of  her  prop- 
erty and  take  a  rest.  In  the  interim  she 
had  met  managers  of  numerous  travel- 
ing theatrical  companies  and  formed  a 


fancy  for  this  business,  so  she  went  out 
with  the  Ferrell  Dramatic  Company. 
For  a  little  while  the  change  benefited 
her,  but  she  had  not  sufficiently  recov- 
ered, and  at  the  end  of  six  months  was 
again  broken  in  health,  and  was  taken 
back  to  her  home  in  Antigo,  A\'iscons!n, 
by  her  mother. 

W'hen  she  felt  strong  enough,  she  went 
to  Milwaukee,  and  seriously  took  up  the 
study  of  dramatic  reading,  with  a  view 
to  teaching.    But  she  soon  discovered 
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that  pedagogics  did  not  suit  her.  She 
then  accepted  a  position  to  plaj'  "leads" 
with  the  Pilson  &  Fisher  Road  Com- 
pany, remaining  with  them  through  the 
season.  At  this  time  vaudeville  was 
alluring.  She  wrote  a  sketch  for  herself, 
called  "A  Matrimonial  Revolution,"  hav- 
ing as  a  partner  J.  W.  Byrne,  the  or- 
ganization being  known  as  the  Lyllian 
Leigliton  Company.  The  next  year  she 
journeyed  to  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico, 
joining  a  stock  company  that  was  play- 
ing there.  With  her  usual  eye  to  busi- 
ness, she  took  over  the  company,  own- 
ing and  managing  it  and  playing  the 
leading  role.  Touring  in  the  Southwest 
was  not  as  profitable  as  she  had  hoped 
it  would  be,  and  she  joined  the  Grace 
Hayworth  Company  for  a  season,  and 
then  the  MacLeon  Company.  Follow- 
ing a  stock  engagement  at  Davenport, 
Iowa,  she  came  to  Chicago  in  191 1,  with 
a  view  to  engaging  in  vaudeville.  While 
she  was  thus  occupied,  a  flattering  offer 
came  from  the  Selig  Polyscope  Com- 
pany, which  she  accepted,  where  she  has 
remained  ever  since.  Miss  Leighton  has 
written  not  only  a  number  of  vaudeville 
sketches,  but  a  number  of  picture  plays, 
and  is  a  particularly  strong  woman  in 
character  parts. 

1=1 

Stella  Razeto. 

STELLA  RAZETO  is  considered  one 
of  the  most  talented  actresses  now 
appearing  in  the  All-star  Selig  Polyscope 
Stock  Companies.  She  assumes  leading 
roles  in  the  popular  picture  plays  di- 
rected by  Edwin  E.  LeSaint. 

This  beautiful  young  lady  was  born 
in  San  Diego,  California,  and  spent  most 
of  her  early  life  in  that  neighborhood. 
She  was  educated  at  the  Girl's  High 
School,  in  San  Francisco,  and  made  her 
stage  debut  there,  proving  so  capable 
and  talented  that  she  was  engaged  to 
imdertake  an  important  role  by  Flor- 
ence Roberts,  who  took  her  to  Hono- 
lulu as  an  ingenue  in  her  company.  She 
remained  with  the  Roberts  company  for 
three  seasons,  after  which  she  played  in 
stock  in  Los  Angeles. 

Later,  Miss  Razelo  turned  to  the  pro- 
fession of  authoress  and  wrote  an  orig- 
inal sketch  in  which  she  toured  the 
country.  She  came  to  the  Selig  Poly- 
scope Company  well  experienced  even 
in  youth,  and  demonstrated  from  the 
very  start  her  capability  as  an  actress. 
There  is  no  hesitation  on  her  part  at 


any  daring  feat  that  will  enhance  the 
realism  of  the  picture-play  production, 
and  one  of  her  earliest  excursions  in 


this  line  was  sliding  down  a  mountain- 
side in  a  log  chute.  She  also  made  a 
trip  across  a  canon  on  a  high  wire  cable 
in  an  ore  bucket. 

[=1 

Bryant  Washburn. 

DRYANT  WASHBURN,  one  of  the 
"heavy"  men  of  the  Essana}'  east- 
ern   stock    companj-,    is    a  handsome 


and  extremely  popular  favorite  with 
photo-play  fans,  even  though  his 
work  is   of   the  villainish   and  thank- 


less type.  Washburn  is  now  complet- 
ing his  third  year  with  the  Essanay, 
and  in  that  time  has  portrayed  scores 
of  effective  studies  in  an  unlimited  range 
of  films,  including  melodramas,  dramas, 
comedies,  and  farces.  He  has  had  a 
long  stage  experience,  playing  for  sev- 
eral seasons  with  George  Fawcett  in  his 
well-known  successes.  Was  with  ^liss 
Percy  Haswell  in  stock  at  the  Royal 
Alexandria  Theater,  in  Toronto,  and 
starred  for  a  season  in  Eugene  Walter's 
"The  Wolf."  He  has  also  been  asso- 
ciated with  such  successes  as  "The  Re- 
mittance T\Ian,"  "The  Great  John  Can- 
ton," and  "The  Fighter."  Mr.  Wash- 
burn is  a  splendid  photographic  sub- 
ject in  photo  plays,  and  his  work  is  al- 
ways eftective  and  clean-cut.  He  is  well 
remembered  in  such  films  as  "Whatso- 
ever a  Woman  Soweth,"  "His  Dearest 
Foes,"  and  "The  Strength  of  the  Weak." 

1=1 

"Flooey  and  Axel"  in  Pictures. 
'TPHE  latest  Komic  release,  produced 
under  the  direction  of  Edward 
Dillon,  features  "Vic"  Forsytlie,  creator 
of  the  "Flooey  and  Axel"  series.  This 
comedy  is  called  "Flooey  and  Axel.'' 

Vic,  the.  cartoonist  of  the  Daily  Bliz- 
zard, has  a  hard  time  winning  Margie's 
hand  because  of  the  activities  of  a 
grouchy  father  and  a  husky  rival.  Then 
he  loses  his  job.  Discouraged  and  blue, 
he  goes  to  bed,  and  dreams  that  Flooey 
and  Axel  step  down  from  one  of  his 
cartoons  and  teach  him  how  to  get  back 
his  job,  make  love,  and  lick  his  rival. 

Whcn_  he  awakes  the  following  day 
he  puts  these  instructions  into  practice, 
with  disastrous — but  humorous — results. 
Robert  Fuehrer  is  seen  in  i\Ir.  For- 
sythe's  support. 

[=] 

"The  Millionaire  Baby." 

TPHE  work  of  filming  the  story  of 
•*  "The  Millionaire  Baby,"  from  the 
novel  of  the  same  name,  written  by 
Anna  Katherine  Green,  is  progressing 
at  the  Chicago  studios  of  the  Selig 
Company.  One  of  the  most  spectacular 
scenes  of  the  film  play  will  occur  in  a 
theater,  and  the  Selig  force  of  scenic 
artists  are  engaged  in  preparing  for  the 
big  scene  in  which  hundreds  of  extra 
players  will  take  part. 


Picture  Plays  in  Europe 


No.  3— ITALY 
By  Ernest  A.  Dench 


The  subject  of  this,  the  third  of  the  series  of  articles  appearing  weekly  in  this  magazine, 
and  relating  to  the  production  of  picture  plays  in  Europe,  is  the  motion-picture  business  in 
Italy.  The  two  former  articles  dealt  with  England  and  France  respectively,  but  the  work 
of  the  Italian  concerns  differs  considerably  from  that  of  the  other  countries.  The  writer, 
having  for  some  time  been  in  personal  touch  with  this  industry  abroad,  is  well  able  to  handle 
his  subject  comprehensively. 


I  Al  7HEX  one  speaks  of  Italy,  it  recalls 
such  notable  productions  as  "Quo 
Vadis"  and  "Antony  and  Cleopatra." 
I  Italy's  speciality  in  the  film-production 
i  line  is  pictures  portraying  important 
j   epochs  in  Roman  history.    Other  coun- 


in  reconstructing  their  country's  history. 
They  also  only  require  about  a  quarter 
a  day.  In  America  the  producer  has  to 
pay  five  dollars.  This  is  why  such  large 
numbers  can  be  emploj'ed.  One  more 
thing   is   that   the   producers   have  the 


what  our  "stars"  would  say  to  getting 
the  same  salary.  Theirs  varies  from 
two  hundred  dollars  to  five  hundred  dol- 
lars. It  may  be  a  national  trait  that 
makes  them  indisposed,  but  every  now 
and  then  the  Italian  plajers  develop 
azy  fits  and  take  a  vacation.  However 


Scene  from"Quo  Vadis,"  the  famous  production  of  the  Cines  company,  one  of 
the  largest  Italian  producers. 


tries  have  tried  to  imitate  them,  but  have 
failed  utterly  in  their  attempts. 

This  is  why  Italy  leads  the  way  with 
photo  dramas  of  a  stupendous  nature. 

Why  is  it  so  ?  you  ask.  W ell,  here  is 
my  explanation :  The  film  directors  are 
almost  unapproachable  in  the  handling 
of  huge  mobs  and  the  extras  themselves 
put  all  their  energies  into  the  work,  for 
they  are  proud  to  be  able  to  take  a  part 


genuine  atmosphere  in  their  midst. 
There  is  great  competition  among  the 
producers,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  out  that 
a  company  is  producing  a  Roman  classic 
another  follows  suit.  This  is  why  there 
are  several  versions  of  ''The  Last  Days 
of  Pompeii"  and  ''Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra." You  may  hardly  credit  it,  but 
the  Italian  players  are  quite  content  w"ith 
twenty-five  dollars  per  week.    1  wonder 


Madame  Hesperia,  star  of  the  Milano 
company. 

urgently  their  services  may  be  needed, 
they  will  not  return  until  they  have  ex- 
hausted their  earnings.  Such  a  state  of 
affairs  would  drive  an  American  direc- 
tor frantic,  methinks. 

Like  the  French,  the  Italians  rely  more 
upon  gesture  to  put  their  acting  over. 
Were  our  players  to  adopt  their  meth- 
ods, they  would  be  accused  of  over- 
acting. 
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As  the  Cines  company  is  the  princi- 
pal Italian  firm,  we  will  pay  them  the 
first  "visit.''  This  company — one  of  the 
youngest  in  Italy — is  run  by  several 
prominent  citizens  of  Rome.  They  have 
a  long  pedigree  behind  them,  and  their 
influence  carries  so  much  weight  that  the 
army  and  navy  can  be  borrowed,  the 
aristocracy  will  willingly  permit  scenes 


Madame  Mercedes,  another  well-known 
Italian  star. 


to  be  taken  in  their  antique  grounds,  and 
they  enjoy  many  other  privileges  that 
are  obtained  by  few  film  companies. 

If  you  ask  for  Cines  Town  you  will 
be  directed  to  the  outskirts  of  Italy's 
historic  city.  Here  you  will  find  more 
activity  than  in  the  average  small  town. 
There  is  a  restaurant,  in  which  all  the 
thousand-odd     employees     take  their 


meals  together.  On  each  side  of  the 
road  running  through  the  estate  are 
buildings.  Two  of  these  are  large 
studios,  permitting  of  eight  scenes  to  be 
taken  at  once.  But  the  bulk  of  the  work 
is  done  in  the  huge  studio  grounds.  It 
is  here  where  the  mammoth  historical 
scenes  are  staged.  A  depth  of  seven 
hundred  feet  is  obtainable.  Like  in 
California,  the  sun  is  a  good  friend  to 
Italy. 

The  Cines  wardrobe  is  immense,  cov- 
ering all  periods  from  Roman  days  to 
the  present  time.  So  many  do  they 
possess  of  the  former  period  that  there 
is  enough  to  stage  an  army,  the  size  of 


which  would  have  delighted  Julius 
Caesar. 

Among  their  famous  players  may  be 
mentioned  Signora  Gonzales,  world- 
famous  for  her  portrayal  of  Cleopatra. 

Backed  up  chiefly  by  American  capital 
and  talent,  the  Photo  Drama  Producing 
Company  is  the  latest  arrival  in  the 
Italian  ranks.  At  Grugliasco  a  huge 
park  has  been  acquired.  There  are 
lovely  backgrounds  of  all  kinds  at  the 
beck  and  call  of  the  producer.  The 
studio  plant  has  been  described  as  the 
best  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Already  the  company  have  made  a  hit 
with  "Othello,"  and  this  is  the  fore- 


runner of  many  other  big  productions 
to  be  looked  for  in  the  near  future. 

Their  neighbor,  the  Ambrosio  com- 
pany, of  Turin,  is  also  in  a  large  way 
of  business.  Several  times  have  they 
been  obliged  to  enlarge  their  studios, 
and  to-day  their  stock  company  numbers 
about  sixty.  The  only  innovation  here 
in  the  studio  is  an  elevator.  A  number 
of  scenes  can  be  set  on  top  of  each 
other  and  the  elevator  conveys  the  play- 
ers up  and  down,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Their  principals  are  "Tweedledum,"  a 
droll  comedian,  Saturum  Farandole,  and 
Robione  Antore. 

Not  so  long  ago  the  jMilano  company 


reorganized  with  a  view  to  increasing 
their  output.  At  Turin  they  possess  a 
well-equipped  plant,  and  their  speciality 
is  society  dramas.  Now  the}'  have  a  lead- 
ing lady.  Madame  Hesperia  by  name, 
who  apart  from  playing  the  lead  is  a  liv- 
ing fashion  plate.  In  each  play  she  ap- 
pears she  dons  as  many  new  dresses  as 
possible,  the  cost  of  which — for  the 
ladies — is  not  less  than  four  thousand 
dollars  for  each  production.  Being  a 
mere  male,  I  will  not  attempt  any  fur- 
ther description. 

Altogether  there  are  twenty-two  film- 
producing  concerns  in  sunny  Italy.  Of 
these  the  remaining  important  ones  are 
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Gloria,    Pasquali,  Celio,  Savovia.  Film 
d'Art,  and  Itala.  The  latter  has  achieved 
:    world-wide  fame  for  their  masterpiece, 
"Cabiria.''    As  showing  the  pains  they 
;   take  over  their  work,  this  picture  de 
i   luxe  took  three  years  to  complete,  and 

i  they  have  all  the  facilities  for  staging 
!   such  productions. 

I      Itala's  stock  company  is  stated  to  be 

ii  the  largest  in  Italy,  recruited  chiefly 
I   from  the  legitimate  stage. 

The  Morgana  Films  Company  is  a  re- 
cent addition  to  the  Italian  producing 
ranks.  They  are  now  engaged  produc- 
ing a  series  of  films  featuring  Giovanni 
Grasso,  the  tragedian  of  world  fame. 


He  will  be  supported  by  Signor  Maio- 
rana  and  Signora  Balisteriere. 

Situated  in  Turin  and  Rome,  the  Sa- 
vovia company  have  a  well-equipped 
studio  in  each  town,  with  sixty  players 
on  their  permanent  pay  roll.  Their  two 
notable  successes  have  been  "Joan  of 
Arc"  and  "The  Sign  of  the  Cross."  The 
latter  received  approval  of  the  pope. 
This  company  is  shortly  to  break  out 
new  ground  by  modernizing — not  bur- 
lesques— many  of  the  ancient  classics. 
Thus,  for  instance,  they  will  first  turn 
their  attention  to  "Romeo  and  Juliet." 
employing  autos  and  aeroplanes,  with 
everything  bang  up  to  date.  Mademoi- 


selle iMaria  J.  Jacobini  is  their  leading 
woman. 

At  Torino,  which  is  9  famous  film 
center  in  Italy,  we  find  the  studios  of 
the  Pasquali  company.  They  are  the 
owners  of  a  menagerie,  which  is  the  ter- 
ror of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town. 
Whether  it  be  a  slapstick  comedy,  fea- 
turing "Polidor,"  their  funny  man,  or  a 
multiple-drama  reel  of  the  Roman  era, 
they  equally  succeed. 

^laria  Bonnard  made  his  mark  in  the 
title  role  of  Milano's  "Satan,"  and  is 
now  with  the  Gloria  company,  playing 
opposites  to  Mademoiselle  Lydia  Bo- 
relli. 


Hints  for  Scenario  Writers 

By  Clarence  J.  Caine 

It  is  assumed  that  the  mai'ority  of  those  who  follo^v  this  department  have  had  some  ex- 
perience in  preparing  scripts  for  the  market,  but  for  the  benefit  of  beginners  even  the  most 
simple  questioning  pertaining  to  photo-play  writing  will  be  treated  at  some  time  or  another 
in  the  future.  Any  scenarioist  who  is  in  doubt  as  to  anything  which  comes  under  the  head 
of  script  writing  is  welcomed  to  write  in  and  state  his  trouble.  Questions  will  be  promptly 
answered  through  this  department.  Address  all  correspondence  to  Scenario  Writers'  Dept., 
Picture-Play  Weekly,  Street  &  Smith,  Publishers,  New  York  City. 


NOT    A    SUBJECT    FOR  ARGUMENT. 

AFREE-L.A.NCE  scenario  writer,  who 
I  has  not  the  opportunity  to  meet 

I    persons  in  other  lines  of  the  motion- 
■    picture  industry,  probably  never  hears 
any  one  say  that  the  creation  of  the 
I    scenario  is  not  the  most  important  ele- 
[   ment  in  the  success  of  a  celluloid  drama, 
'    but  those  who  live  in  cities  where  films 
are  made  and  who  associate  with  peo- 
ple in  all  branches  of  the  industry,  hear 
many  disputes  over  the  question  of  what 
j,   branch  of  the  creating,  distributing,  and 
i    exhibiting  ends  of  the  business  is  most 
j    vital  to  its  success. 

[       When  you  are  near  an  argument  of 
i    this  kind,  step  aside  if  you  would  avoid 
I    a  lot  of  useless  talking.    The  scenario 
!    writer,  the  director,  the  camera  man,  the 
film   magnate,   the    exhibitor,   the  ex- 
change man,  the  actor,  and  each  of  the 
others  who  do  a  "bit"  toward  present- 
ing the  films  for  public  approval,  are  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  one  another,  and, 
while  it  must  be  said  that  some  of  them 
are  more  responsible  for  a  picture's  suc- 
cess than  others,  none  could  very  well 
do  business  without  the  other. 


Be  sure  that  you,  as  a  scenario  writer, 
believe  with  your  whole  heart  and  soul 
that  you  are  the  backbone  of  the  in- 
dustry and  write  your  scripts  accord- 
ingly. But  keep  your  belief  to  your- 
self, for  you  have  nothing  to  gain  by 
trying  to  convince  any  one  else — except 
the  magnates,  and  they  haven't  time  to 
listen. 

TOO  MANY  IRONS  IN  THE  FIRE. 

While  it  is  advisable  to  always  keep 
three  or  four  unfinished  plays  on  hand 
to  work  upon,  it  behooves  us  to  caution 
the  beginner  not  to  get  too  many  started 
at  the  same  time.  The  effect  will  be 
anything  but  beneficial  to  your  "sales 
department,"  as  it  is  a  certainty  you 
will  not  be  able  to  make  each  of  them 
novel  and  full  of  interest.  It  is  best  to 
learn  from  experimenting  just  how 
many  you  are  capable  of  giving  your  at- 
tention to  in  rotation  and  then  see  that 
you  keep  this  number  in  the  course  of 
making  all  the  time. 

SKETCHING  YOUR  PLOT. 

Don't  think  that  "plot"  is  some  con- 
crete thing  that  walks  around  the  edge 


of  your  script  after  it  is  finished  or  ex- 
ists in  human  form  without  being  seen. 

The  cry  of  agony  that  comes  from  an 
amateur's  lips  oftener  than  any  other 
is  "What  is  a  plot?"  The  worst  of  it  is 
that  when  the  amateur  is  given  a  defini- 
tion to  the  best  of  the  ability  of  the  per- 
son asked,  he  is  never  satisfied.  There 
is  still  that  vague  feeling  in  the  ama- 
teur's bones  that  the  "plot"  is  the  magic 
something  that  must  be  pursued  through 
space  until  it  is  captured. 

Why  not  come  down  to  earth  and  do 
a  little  clear  thinking?  "Plot"  is  simply 
a  handy  name  for  the  rough  sketch  or 
outline  of  your  story.  It  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  framework  of  a  building, 
which  will  later  be  filled  out  and 
rounded  into  a  beautiful  structure. 

If  you  sit  down  to  write  a  letter  in 
which  you  wish  to  tell  the  person  you 
are  writing  to  several  items  of  interest 
in  a  certain  order,  you  would  probably 
make  a  note  of  the  various  items  upon 
a  piece  of  paper  and  then  write  about 
each  fully  in  its  order.  Do  j'OU  get  the 
comparison?  The  notes  were  your  plot; 
the  letter  your  finished  script. 
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In  sketching  your  plot  for  a  scenario 
the  same  principle  is  applied,  but,  of 
course,  the  outline  becomes  ever  so  much 
more  complicated. 

KNOWING  THINGS. 

We  have  always  firmly  believed  that 
to  gain  lasting  success  in  any  business  a 
person  must  know  a  great  deal  about 
said  business. 

When  a  person  starts  to  write 
scenario  he  is  entering  the  motion-pic- 
ture business,  and  we  believe  it  is  neces- 
sary to  gain  a  "working  knowledge"  of 
the  industry  in  general  if  one  intends 
to  continue  turning  out  salable  scripts. 

It  is  necessary  to  immediately  learn 
just  what  market  conditions  are  as  re- 
gards selling  scripts,  but  when  we 
started  we  also  tried  to  find  out  all  we 
could  about  selling  films — that  is,  from 
the  manufacturers'  point  of  view.  Then 
there  are  a  thousand-and-one  other 
things  about  the  industry  which  can  be 
picked  up  here  and  there  by  studying  the 
trade  journals  closely,  and  we  believe 
that  learning  all  these  things  is  one  of 
the  surest  ways  of  entering  the  gate- 
way on  the  road  to  lasting  success. 

This  does  not  apply  to  players  par- 
ticularly, though  it  is  well  to  keep  an 
eye  on  them  and  their  ability,  as  we  have 
stated  before,  so  we  presume  that  those 
who  are  inclined  to  be  "fans,"  as  well 
as  writers,  will  not  be  overpleased. 
However,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
you  from  being  a  member  of  both 
classes  if  you  so  desire,  only  don't  try 
to  be  both  at  the  same  time,  while  a 
picture  is  on  the  screen  or  while  you 
are  reading  film  lore. 

WRITING  SYSTEMATICALLY. 

Do  you  go  at  your  work  in  a  business- 
like manner  or  do  you  take  it  hit  and 
miss?  It  doesn't  pay  in  writing  fiction 
of  any  kind  to  be  too  cut-and-dried,  but 
it  does  pay  to  get  results  in  as  direct  a 
way  as  possible.  We  have  three  general 
divisions  to  our  work  of  writing  a 
scenario,  though  this  system  can  be  of- 
fered merely  as  a  suggestion,  as  we  be- 
lieve a  writer  gets  better  results  by 
formulating  his  own  working  methods. 

At  any  rate,  here  is  our  way:  First 
comes  sort  of  a  selection  of  material. 
We  get  together  the  nucleus  of  the 
story.  Then  we  go  over  it  and  frame 
the  plot,  discard  what  we  do  not  want 
and  add  what  we  think  is  needed.  This 
step  takes  the  longest,  for  when  we  fin- 
ish it  the  story  is  complete  and  ready 
for  the  third  and  final  step — the  scene 


development  of  the  applying  of  tech- 
nique. 

This  method  has  always  proved  effec- 
tive and  speedy  for  us,  and  if  any  of  our 
writer-readers  think  they  can  use  it, 
we're  sure  they  are  welcome. 

SPECIALIZING. 

Do  you  write  drama  or  comedy  most 
successfully?  When  you  have  settled 
this  question  in  your  mind  it  would  be 
well  to  give  most  of  your  time  to  the 
selected  class  of  writing,  not  neglecting 
to  write  one  of  the  other  class  occa- 
sionally, however,  to  keep  from  getting 
rusty. 

By  doing  scenarios  of  one  class  most 
of  the  time  a.  person  who  is  not  ver- 
satile by  nature  is  liable  to  get  into 
the  rut,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  prac- 
tically all  the  big  writers  in  the  fiction 
field  have  made  their  reputation  by  writ- 
ing one  kind  of  stories  most  of  the  time. 
We  believe  when  the  photo-playwright 
becomes  recognized  there  will  rise  mas- 
ters of  the  various  classes  of  scenarios 
who  can,  nevertheless,  turn  out  a  script 
of  any  variety  if  called  upon  to  do  so. 

USING  THE  DAILY  PAPER. 

In  the  search  for  plot  material,  we  be- 
lieve nothing  offers  more  help  than  the 
daily  papers.  While  we  gather  our  ma- 
terial wherever  we  find  it  and  make  the 
paper  just  one  hunting  ground,  we  find 
that  the  reporters  have  been  our  best 
little  aids.  Of  course,  you  all  know  that 
the  great  drawback  in  using  items 
which  have  appeared  in  the  newspaper 
is  that  every  one  else  who  read  the 
paper,  and  who  is  inclined  to  write 
scenarios,  has  the  same  privilege  of 
"lifting''  the  news  story  that  you  have. 
Therefore,  it  will  have  to  be  twisted  and 
revamped  until  it  appears  to  be  almost 
entirely  original.  We  use  them  more 
as  a  means  of  suggesting  things,  than 
we  do  as  concrete  incidents  or  situa- 
tions. 

It  might  be  said  here  that  it  makes  no 
difference  whether  the  story  is  run 
under  a  "scare''  head  on  the  first  page 
or  whether  it  occupies  three  or  four 
lines  on  the  last.  If  you  are  capable  of 
using  it  intelligently  in  your  own  work 
— that  is,  making  it  seem  different — 
you  can  take  it  and  cease  worrying  over 
the  number  of  others  who  will  find  and 
use  it.  If  you  do  not  shape  it  to  suit 
yourself,  however,  but  instead  use  it  as 
the  reporter  described  it,  you  are  hope- 
lessly out  of  running  on  the  front-page 
story,  and  will  probably  learn  that  many 


other  writers  besides  yourself  have  used 
the  three-line  item  on  the  last  page.  It 
reverts  us  to  what  we  are  wont  to  say 
every  now  and  then — if  you  wish  to 
sell  scripts,  create  them ;  if  you  wish  to 
have  them  rejected,  merely  copy  some- 
thing which  has  been  handed  you  in 
ready-made  form. 

We  wrote  two  scenarios  and  one  short 
story  from  clippings  of  the  sinking  of 
the  Titanic,  and  not  the  slightest  sug- 
gestion of  a  sinking  ship  appeared  in  any 
one  of  the  three  creations.  Incidents 
mentioned  in  reports  suggested  dramatic 
situations,  and  two  of  these  situations- 
were  planted  in  the  Canadian  north 
woods,  where  they  quickly  worked  into 
a  plot.  The  other  became  a  society  play. 
Had  we  thrown  a  shipwreck  into  these 
idea-germs  we  would  still  be  spending 
postage  on  them. 

Live-wire  Market  Hints. 

The  Balboa  Amusement  Producing 
Company,  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  are  in  the 
market  for  multiple-reel  scenarios,  ac- 
cording to  reports  received  from  the 
coast.  This  firm  formerly  paid  three 
dollars  per  reel,  and  even  less  in  some 
cases,  but  claims  to  have  reformed.  If 
the  writers  feel  they  wish  to  do  busi- 
ness with  them,  we  believe  they  will  find 
them  a  ready  market  for  material  of 
their  style. 

Short  Shots. 

Why  did  you  kill  the  villain  in  that 
last  script?  Wouldn't  it  have  been  bet- 
ter to  allow  him  to  live  and  suffer  for 
his  misdeeds? 

Try  placing  yourself  in  an  editor's 
place  and  looking  over  your  scripts  with 
his  cold,  critical  eye.  Do  they  stand  the 
test  ? 

Action  is  the  word.  You  can't  write 
a  photo  play  with  a  lot  of  fancy  sen- 
tences. 

Why  doth  the  amateur  persist  in 
thinking  a  single-reel  plot  will  make  a 
two-reel  film  ? 

Scenario  writing  is  one  of  the  few 
branches  of  fiction  work  that  was  not 
hit  by  the  war. 
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Carlyle  Blackwell— Real  "Movie  Man" 

By  Rex  Berry 

Real  Movie  Man — that  stands  for  a  great  deal  and  it  is  just  the  title  that  fits  this 
prominent  personage  of  the  motion-picture  world,  Carlyle  Blackwell.  Mr.  Blackwell, 
after  a  successful  career  before  the  screen  as  an  actor,  founded  the  Favorite  Players  F'A'ti 
Company,  one  of  the  high-class  producers  of  the  time,  and  besides  running  the  business 
at  the  producing  end,  features  in  all  the  pictures.  The  following  is  an  interesting  story 
of  his  life  as  told  by  himself  in  an  interview. 


IT'S  a  wonderful  business,  and  only  in 
*    its  infancy." 

That  was  what  Carlyle  Blackwell  said 
when  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of 
motion  pictures.  It  seems  such  an  easy 
thing  to  say,  but  I  knew  that  it  was  the 
result  of  years  of  labor  on  the  part  of 
this  popular  young  man,  whose  features 
are  familiar  to  patrons  of  practically 
every  theater  devoted  to  the  silent  drama 
the  world  over. 

"Every  day  something  new  is  discov- 
ered," he  continued,  "and  now  that  those 
engaged  in  making  pictures  are  all  work- 
ing for  their  uplift  and  advancement,  I 
look  for  some  wonderful  changes  in  the 
very  near  future." 

The  last  statement  was  made  with  his 
eyes  resting  on  a  table,  which  w"as  then 
in  use  by  Islr.  Blackwell's  brother  Max, 
the  manager  of  the  Favorite  Players 
Film  Company — "the  Blackwell  con- 
cern." Carlyle's  brows  were  slightly 
wrinkled,  and  his  whole  attitude  showed 
that  he  was  thinking.  Undoubtedly  he 
recalled  some  time  in  the  dim  past  when 
he  had  thought  the  same  thing,  or  some- 
thing very  much  like  it,  but  when  he 
could  distinguish  no  immediate  improve- 
ment. 

Carlyle  Blackwell  is  a  thinker.  I  sur- 
mised that  a  moment  after  I  was  intro- 
duced to  him,  and  all  during  our  inter- 


\  iew  I  did  not  once  notice  him  lapse  into 
the  "this-is-work"  mood  which  often 
comes  over  those  who  are  answering 
questions  about  themselves. 

"Your  company  is  meeting  with  suc- 
cess, isn't  it?"  I  asked,  in  an  effort  to 
change  the  line  of  thought  from  motion 


Carlyle  Blackwell — the  man  who  owns, 
directs,  manages  and  acts  in 
motion  pictures. 


pictures  in  general  to  one  particular 
player,  named  Blackwell. 

"Yes,  indeed !"  he  exclaimed.  "'^\  e 
hoped  for  success  in  a  small  way  when 
my  brother  and  myself  went  into  the 
venture,  but  neither  of  us  had  any  idea 
we  would  get  through  as  well  as  we 
have.  You  see,  we  had  many  advantages 
when  we  started.  Both  of  us  had  taken 
pictures  seriously  from  the  very  first 
time  we  saw  possibilities  in  them,  and 
had  worked  out  many  plans  together, 
lioping  that  some  day  we  would  have  a 
company  of  our  own.  I  remember  how 
we  used  to  sit  up  night  after  night  and 
talk  things  over  when  we  were  both 
with  Kalem  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
how  we  watched  every  change  in  trade 
conditions." 

He  paused  and  glanced  at  his  brother, 
but  ^lax  appeared  to  be  about  as  busy 
at  just  that  moment  as  the  two  of  them 
were  during  their  "study  period." 

"Brother  just  eats  up  business  deals," 
said  Carlyle,  "while  I  can  do  nothing 
which  gives  me  greater  pleasure  than 
to  produce  a  picture,  ^^"hen  it  comes  to 
business,  however,  I  admit  I'm  out.  and 
Max  feels  the  same  way  about  produc- 
ing and  acting.  Undoubtedly  that  is  why 
we  get  along  so  splendidly  together,  tor 
between  us  I  guess  we  pick  u'i  most  of 
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the  things  of  interest  in  the  fihn  indus- 
try and  explain  them  to  each  other." 

"Yes,  Carlyle  is  strong  for  this  mat- 
inee-idol stufif,"  broke  in  Max,  raising  his 
head  from  the  papers  he  had  been  going 
over. 

The  hero  of  the  screen,  thus  belittled, 
made  a  sudden  move  toward  his  brother 
manager,  and  that  worthy  threatened  to 
have  him  expelled  from  the  ofifice  if  he 
didn't  remain  quiet.  Carlyle  accused 
Max  of  jealousy  and  then  backed  up  the 
accusation  with  so  much  rapid-fire  talk 


that  Max  was  forced  to  admit  defeat. 
After  enjoying  a  laugh,  we  again  settled 
down  to  the  interview. 

"Seriously  speaking,"  continued  the 
star,  "I  don't  like  what  Max  termed 
'matinee-idol  stuff.'  I  get  so  many  let- 
ters every  day  which  are  on  the  order 
of  mash  notes,  that  it  is  a  relief  to  find 
one  here  and  there  which  tells  me  this 
or  that  part  of  a  picture  was  hopelessly 
poor." 

As  he  spoke,  he  reached  into  a  pigeon- 
,hole  in  his  brother's  desk  and  brought 
out  a  handful  of  mail  which  had  Ijeen 


sent  to  the  eastern  office  of  the  Favorite 
Players.  Out  of  twenty  or  more  en- 
velopes, the  letters,  all  of  which  were 
from  persons  Mr.  Blackwell  had  never 
met,  proved  to  be,  without  exception, 
notes  from  girls  requesting  pictures  or 
asking  some  silly  question  or  other. 

He  replaced  them  without  further 
comment,  except  for  a  good-natured 
smile,  in  which  I  read  both  appreciation 
of  the  fact  that  the  authors  of  the  let- 
ters had  thought  enough  of  him  to  write, 
and  a  sort  of  w-istful  disappointment  to 


think  that  they  did  not  say  something 
of  more  value  to  him. 

"Some  of  the  correspondence  I  re- 
ceive, I  must  admit,"  he  went  on,  "is  of 
real  value,  for  there  are  many  points 
which  I  never  notice  in  my  acting  in  the 
productions  themselves,  which  are  called 
to  my  attention  by  friends  whom  I  do 
not  know,  but  who  say  they  feel  they 
know  me  well  through  seeing  me  so 
often  on  the  screen.  It  is  peculiar  how 
the  screen  has  a  way  of  making  you 
friendly  toward  those  you  see  on  it.  I 
have  experienced  the  same  feeling  to- 


ward other  players  whom  I  have  never 
met." 

"I'm  afraid  I'll  have  to  leave  you  for 
a  few  moments,"  again  put  in  the  busy 
Max,  as  he  rose  from  his  chair. 

"We'll  never  miss  you,"  sang  out  Car- 
lyle, as  his  brother  started  for  the  door, 
"unless  some  one  comes  in  here  and  tries 
to  sell  raw  stock  or  something  like 
that." 

"If  they  do,  tell  'em  to  wait,"  fired 
back  the  manager  as  the  door  closed  be- 
hind him. 

"He's  a  great  pal,"  said  Carlyle,  turn- 
ing away  from  the  door  and  looking  to- 
ward me  with  frank  admiration  of  his 
brother  written  upon  his  features ;  "there 
is  twentj'  months  difference  in  our  ages, 
but  we've  been  just  about  like  twins  as 
long  as  I  can  remember.  He  can  accom- 
plish more  in  a  businesslike  manner  in 
an  hour  than  I  can  in  a  week,  and  he 
can't  understand,  for  the  life  of  him, 
how  I  can  stay  out  there  in  California  and 
be  content  to  produce  pictures.  It  seems 
like  child's  play  to  him,  and  we  have 
many  friendly  arguments  as  to  whether 
the  productions  or  the  handling  they  re- 
ceive from  the  business  department 
makes  a  film  company.  I  contend  that 
with  something  to  sell  there  is  no  sales- 
man needed,  while  he  says  that  a  real 
salesman  can  sell  anything,  regardless 
of  the  quality.  Maybe  we're  both  right 
— at  least,  both  of  us  think  we  are." 

Again  he  smiled,  and  those  who  have 
seen  his  smile  on  the  screen  will  un- 
doubtedly be  able  to  realize  how  much  it 
can  be  appreciated  in  real  life. 

"Our  company,"  said  Carlyle,  sud- 
denly prompted  by  a  new  thought,  "was 
not  in  any  sense  created  to  exploit  Car- 
lyle Blackwell.  It  seems  to  be  the  gen- 
eral custom  for  a  star  to  organize  his 
or  her  own  company  and  put  himself  or 
herself  all  over  the  screen ;  egotism  rises 
superior  to  good  judgment.  The  sole 
object  of  the  Favorite  Players  Company, 
however,  is  to  make  money  for  Max  and 
myself  through  films  that  the  public 
wants.  I  realize  too  well  that  I  cannot 
go  on  playing  forever,  and  that  some 
day  the  audiences  will  demand  a  younger 
man  to  take  my  place,  when  gray  hairs 
and  crow's-feet  appear.  That's  why 
brother  and  myself  started  our  own 
company.  I  may  disappear  from  the 
screen  in  time,  but  our  company  will  go 
on  making  monej'  for  us,  and  we  will 
be  assured  of  an  income  when  we  need 
it  most." 


Carlyle  Blackwell  as  he  appears  taking  the  leading  part  in  a  Western  drama.    He  is 
an  excellent  horseman  and  is  perfectly  at  home  in  the  saddle 
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It  was  a  long  statement  and  cdh- 
tained  the  thought  that  had  prompted 
"Sir.  Blackwell  and  his  brother  to  work 
night  after  night  in  order  to  build  a 
foundation  upon  which  a  company  of 
their  own  could  firmly  stand.  When  he 
spoke  of  the  future  his  eyes  shone 
brightly,  and  his  manner  spelled  one 
thing  only — determination  to  succeed. 

"We  are  organizing  a  new  companj', 
in  which  I  will  not  appear,'"  he  continued, 
and  his  voice  rang  with  enthusiasm  as 
he  spoke  of  his  plans.  "I  believe  we 
will  have  a  woman  star  at  the  head  of 
it,  and  will  operate  it  much  like  the  one 
in  which  I  play  leads,  producing  plays 
adapted  from  well-known  novels  or 
stage  productions." 

"You  believe,  then,  that  adaptations 
will  always  be  popular?"  I  questioned. 

"No,  indeed !"  he  hastened  to  assure 
me.  "On  the  contrary,  I  feel  certain 
that  in  time  the  vast  army  of  scenario 
writers  who  are  now  struggling  to  gain 
a  foothold  will  develop  men  and  women 
capable  of  turning  out  original  scenarios 
whose  plots  equal  or  excel  those  found 
in  published  novels  or  produced  stage 
plays,  and  which,  because  they  will  be 
written  especially  for  the  screen,  will  be 
even  more  popular  with  the  public  than 
the  adaptation." 

"You  have  written  many  scenarios 
yourself,  haven't  you?"  I  asked,  slowly 
trying  to  turn  the  talk  to  ^Ir.  Black- 
well's  past  experiences. 

"Yes,  when  I  was  with  Kalem  I  wrote 
many  of  those  I  produced,  and  found  it 
to  be  real  work,"  he  replied.  "The 
writer,  just  now,  is  working  under  dis- 
couraging circumstances,  but  they  are 
certain  to  become  better  in  time.  That 
is  largely  up  to  the  scenarioist  himself. 
When  he  has  the  goods  to  sell  he  will 
find  a  worth-while  market. 

"Brother  and  myself  often  talk  over 
this  factor  of  the  industry,  and,  while 
we  both  agree  it  is  an  important  one, 
brother  does  not  consider  the  writer  quite 
as  essential  as  I  do.  That  is  because 
he  has  never  had  to  produce  a  picture 
from  a  poor  scenario,  while  I  have  done 
it  more  than  once.  It  was  one  of  the 
questions  we  used  to  discuss  when  we 
spent  our  nights  talking  over  the  fu- 
ture." 

He  paused  again,  and  I  managed  to 
get  in  another  question  :  "All  the  Favorite 
Company's  plays  have  been  adapted  from 
books,  haven't  they,  Mr.  Blackwell?'' 

"Yes,"  came  the  answer.    "The  first 


was  'The  Key  to  Yesterday,'  from  Rich- 
ard Harding  Davis'  book.  Then  fol- 
lowed 'The  Last  Chapter,'  "The  Man 
Who  Could  Not  Lose,'  and  "The  High 
Hand.'  We  are  getting  ready  now  to 
produce  a  picture  from  another  novel  by 
the  author  of  'The  High  Hand,'  which 
we  expect  will  be  our  best  effort  thus 
far." 

I  saw  an  opening  to  question  him  re- 
garding his  career,  and  took  it : 

"You  played  in  some  adapted  films 
for  the  Famous  Players  Company,  also, 
didn't  you?" 

"Two  of  them,''  he  answered ;  and 
then,  after  thinking  a  moment,  went  on : 
"It's  funnj-  I  can't  remember  them  b}- 
their  titles.  I  know  what  they  were, 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  come  to  my 
mind.  I  was  with  Famous  while  brother 
was  settling  a  few  details  regarding  our 
own  company.  It  was  my  last  engage- 
ment before  Favorite  began  to  produce." 

I  followed  up  my  lead  with  a  request 
that  he  tell  me  something  more  about  his 
career.  He  demurred,  but  I  insisted  that 
it  would  be  of  interest  to  our  readers. 

"There  isn't  much  to  tell,''  was  the 
way  he  summed  it  up.  "I  started  with 
Vitagraph,  where  I  stayed  about  eight 
months.  Then  came  a  three-and-a- 
half-year  engagement  with  Kalem,  dur- 
ing which  time  I  played  only  leads. 
Brother  was  manager  of  the  company 
which  I  headed,  and  it  was  during  this 
time  that  we  studied  and  planned  for  the 
future.  After  that  came  the  two  pic- 
tures for  Famous,  and  then  our  own 
company." 

"But  before  that?"  I  persisted.  "Your 
early  life  and  your  career  on  the  speak- 
ing stage." 

"Really,  that's  an  awful  proposition 
to  tackle,"  he  dodged,  "but  I'll  try  to 
give  you  some  idea  of  it.  I  always  am 
far  more  interested  in  the  present  and 
future  than  in  the  past,  but  it  seems  to 
delight  the  picture  patrons  to  know  that 
a  player  did  this  or  that  before  he  or 
she  became  known  to  them." 

He  paused,  and  thought  a  moment  or 
two,  and  then  began. 

"Troy,  New  York,  was  the  birthplace 
of  our  hero,"  he  said,  with  mock  ear- 
nestness, "and  Ithaca,  New  York,  was 
where  things  began  to  happen  to  him. 
Cornell  College  was  supposed  to  teach 
him  what  he  did  not  know,  but  that 
worthy  institution  found  the  job  to  be 
too  much  for  it,  and  sent  friend  Car- 
lyle  back  to  his   father.     Father  gave 


Carlyle  one  hundred  dollars  and  told  him 
to  get  on  the  train  and  stay  on  until  the 
money  had  all  been  taken  away  by  the 
conductor. 

"This  was  the  reason  Carlyle  landed  in 
South  AIcAllister,  Oklahoma,  'dead 
broke,'  and  also  the  reason  that  he  be- 
came an  express  driver  in  that  same 
city.  Because  he  dropped  a  crate  of 
chickens  from  a  wagon  and  they  es- 
caped from  their  place  of  confinement, 
he  soon  found  himself  without  the  first 
job  he  ever  had.  A  freight  train  had 
the  kindness  to  take  him  to  Dallas, 
Texas,  where  for  a  few  short  months  he 
solicited  insurance.  By  dodging  a  board 
bill,  .he  managed  to  leave  Dallas  for 
Mexico  City  and  arrived  there  with  a 
little  cash  in  his  pocket.  A  few  odd  jobs 
kept  him  'going,'  and  eventually  landed 
him  in  San  Antonio,  where  a  department- 
store  'job'  furnished  him  with  a  living 
for  a  week,  after  which  he  departed  for 
El  Paso. 

"Here  Mr.  Carlyle  became  an  actor,  or 
at  least  he  thought  he  did,  for  he  met 
a  fellow  named  Bill  Hicks,  who  could 
play  the  guitar.  His  college  education 
came  to  his  rescue,  for  during  his  term 
of  'education'  he  had  learned  to  play  the 
mandolin,  and  had  also  discovered  that 
he  could  sing.  Our  hero  and  Hicks  in- 
troduced 'Good  Old  Summer  Time'  and 
'Bedelia'  into  El  Paso,  and  earned  more 
money  in  two  weeks  than  either  of  them 
ever  thought  existed  in  the  South  be- 
fore. With  money  in  their  pockets,  of 
course  work  was  impossible,  therefore  a 
few  weeks'  layoff  found  our  hero  broke 
again.  Hicks  stuck  to  him,  however,  and 
together  they  operated  a  food  emporium 
for  a  man  who  didn't  like  to  wait  on  the 
class  of  customers  who  patronized  his 
place  of  business.  Then  father  relented, 
and  Carlyle  went  back  home  and  spent 
a  summer  lounging  around  the  lakes  of 
New  York  State  and  performing  in  ama- 
teur theatricals." 

He  paused,  and  laughed.  "Interesting 
little  tale,  isn't  it?"  he  commented.  "You 
see,  I  was  always  sort  of  averse  to 
real  work  until  I  finished  that  summer 
at  the  lakes,  then  the  'theatrical  bug' 
had  bitten  me,  and  I  determined  that  the 
stage  was  the  only  place  for  me.  Be- 
cause I  had  been  able  to  sing  in  El  Paso,. 
I  managed  to  secure  a  place  with  the 
Elich's  Stock  Company,  which  is  lo- 
cated at  the  gardens  of  that  name  in 
Denver,  Colorado,  I  learned  the  rudi- 
ments  of   the   drama   during   my  stay 
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ilien.',  and  will  always  remember  Airs. 
Elich  as  the  woman  who  gave  me  my 
first  insight  in  my  life's  work.  My  parts 
there  didn't  amount  to  a  great  deal,  but 
everything  I  did  helped  me. 

"After  I  felt  I  could  qualify  in  a  real 
professional  company  in  the  East,  I 
hopped  a  train  for  New  York,  where, 
after  a  little  worry  and  effort,  I  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Keith  &  Proctor  Stock 
Company  as  juvenile.  This  engagement 
lasted  fifty-two  weeks,  and  served  to 
convince  me  more  than  ever  that  I  had 
made  no  mistake  in  taking  up  the  stage 
as  a  means  of  livelihood,  for  I  really 
worked  harder  and  learned  more  in  that 
j'car  tlian  I  had  in  all  my  previous  life." 


I  acted  almost  everything  actable  be- 
fore appearing  on  the  screen. 

''I  remember  how  indignant  I  was 
when  Vitagraph  told  me  it  thought  I 
could  make  good  in  pictures,  and  of- 
fered me  a  place  in  its  stock  company. 
Lack  of  an  engagement  prompted  me  to 
accept,  but  I  feared  that  if  my  friends 
saw  me  on  the  screen  they  would  never 
speak  to  me  again.  About  a  week  of 
picture  work,  and  I  realized  that  I  had 
found  the  greatest  thing  I  had  yet  run 
across,  however,  and  as  time  passed  and 
I  reahzed  tlie  possibilities  of  motion  pic- 
tures, I  interested  I\Iax,  and  we  both 
began  to  think  of  the  future." 

IMax  must  have  heard  his  name  men- 


Carlyle  Blackwell's  wonderful  versatility  may  be  appreciated  by  the  way  in  which  he 
can  take  the  role  of  a  society  man  as  well  as  parts  so  far  different. 


"^'ou  consider  stock  work  the  most 
valuable  training  a  player  can  secure, 
then  ?"  I  asked. 

"Nothing  is  better,"  he  replied,  with 
conviction;  "without  this  training  I  fear 
I  would  have  found  I  was  up  against  an 
awful  proposition  when  I  went  into  pic- 
tures.'' 

"You  were  on  the  road,  too?"  I 
prompted. 

"I  was  with  Bertha  Kalicli.  and  I 
acted  in  'Brown,  of  Harvard,'  and  with 
'The  Right  of  Way'  for  two  seasons. 
Then  I  put  in  some  time  in  musical 
comedy,  and  was  with  "The  Gay  ^\'hite 
Way'  company  for  a  season.    .Ml  in  all, 


tioned,  or  else  he  thought  Carlyle  had 
forgotten  his  luncheon  engagement  with 
a  prominent  Eastern  film  inan,  for  he 
hurried  into  the  room,  told  his  brother 
they  had  five  minutes  in  which  to  reach 
the  restaurant,  pulled  down  the  roll  top 
of  his  desk,  ga\e  the  stenographer  some 
hurried  instruction  about  what  to  tell 
Mr.  So-and-so  if  he  called,  and  started 
for  the  door  again,  taking  his  hat  and 
coat  as  he  passed  the  coat  rack.  Car- 
lyle excused  himself,  and  then  caused 
Max  to  smile  by  also  excusing  him.  In 
another  instant  they  were  off. 

I  left  the  office  with  the  final  impres- 
sion oi  Mr.  Blackwell  foremo^:*-  in  my 


mind.  Wliile  iie  was  seated  I  did  not  re- 
alize what  a  wonderfully  neat  dresser  he 
was,  but  when  he  stood  up  to  leave  I 
noticed  that  every  detail  of  his  ath- 
letic figure  was  emphasized  by  the  neat- 
fitting  suit  he  wore. 

It  is  small  wonder,  when  you  consider 
Carlyle  Blackwell  as  a  whole,  that  he 
has  reached  his  present  position  in  the 
film  world,  for  he  has  all  that  makes  for 
success,  and  I  venture  to  predict  that  the 
future  he  has  planned  for  himself  will 
be  every  bit  as  gratifying  as  his  present 
and  his  past — which  is  predicting  much. 


Just  as  this  edition  is  going  to  press  a 
rumor  has  reached  us  to  the  effect  that 
Carlyle  Blackwell  has  signed  a  contract 
with  the  Jesse  L.  Lasky  Feature  Play 
Company,  for  which  he  will  play  leading 
roles.  This  will  sever  his  connections 
entirely,  so  far  as  acting  is  concerned, 
with  the  Favorite  Players  Film  Com- 
pany. 


How  Thomas  H.  Ince  Produces. 

T^HOMAS  H.  INCE,  whose  success- 
*■  tul  productions  ha\-e  enriched  the 
Mutual  program,  is  a  man  who  does  a 
lot  of  thinking  before  he  begins  work. 
This  accounts  for  the  remarkable  celer- 
ity with  which  he  makes  a  production. 
In  his  mind's  eye,  Mr.  Ince  visualizes 
everything  he  intends  doing,  so  that, 
when  rehearsals  and  camera  work  be- 
gin, not  a  minute  is  lost. 

Mr.  Ince  has  a  corps  of  aids  who  as- 
sist him.  These  men,  all  able  directors 
themselves,  devote  their  time  to  arrang- 
ing the  sets  and  to  preliminary  rehears- 
als. \Vhen  Mr.  Ince  arrives  he  has 
only  to  examine  and  approve  the  sets, 
polish  off  the  rough  edges  of  the  act- 
ing, and  then,  having  made  a  mental 
photograph  of  the  scene,  set  the  camera 
in  motion. 

The  work,  in  its  entirety,  is  systematic. 
On  the  Inceville  stage  delays  are  few 
and  far  between.  Locations,  in  the 
Santa  Monica  Valley,  of  all  kinds,  are 
always  close  at  the  producer's  hand: 
busses  are  always  read)'  to  convey 
actors  and  directors  there.  Everything 
about  Air.  luce's  work  is  prearranged, 
so  that  not  a  moment  of  his  valuable 
time  is  lost.  By  his  thorough  and  care- 
ful work,  the  productions  made  at  Ince- 
ville are  not  only  among  the  best,  but 
are  made  quickly,  and  consequeiuly  in- 
clude frequent  releases. 


A  Man  and  His  Mate 

(RELIANCE  I 

By  Morton  P.  Hobes 

The  transformation  of  a  morphine  fiend  into  a  self-respecting  man  through  a  good  woman's 
love  and  influence,  is  the  idea  that  stands  out  in  this  story  based  on  the  Mutual  masterpicture 
of  the  same  name.  This  is  the  seventh  in  the  series  of  stories  founded  on  these  masterpictures 
which  are  appearing  as  a  regular  weekly  feature  in  this  magazine.  Produced  by  John  G. 
Adolphi,  and  featuring  Henry  Woodruff  as  Robert  Ogden,  the  picture  had  the  following  cast: 

Colonel  Tolliver  F.  A.  Turner 

Betty,  his  daughter  Gladys  Brock  well 

Taylor  Walter  Long 

Choo  '  Sam  De  Grosse 


DETTY!" 

^  At  the  furtive  hail,  the  girl  who 
was  feeding  the  chickens  in  the  back 
j-ard  of  the  house  she  and  her  father 
had  rented  out  in  Montana,  upon  their 
arrival  there  from  Kentucky  two  months 
before,  dropped  the  pan  from  her  arms 
and  ran  to  the  barn  door. 

■■Robert  Ogden !''  she  exclaimed,  in 
surprise.  "What  are  you  hiding  in  here 
for?"' 

The  j-oung  man  she  addressed  was 
breathing  hard,  as  from  a  recent  run. 
.As  he  caught  her  hands  and  drew  her 
into  the  barn  with  him,  his  ej'es  wildly 
rolled  and  his  mouth  twitched  jerkily. 
He,  too.  was  a  stranger  in  the  West. 
He  had  been  there  when  Betty  and  her 
father  arrived,  but  only  for  a  couple  of 
weeks.  The  girl  had  heard  his  history, 
and  from  his  own  lips.  It  was  briefly 
this : 

The  star  full  back  on  his  college  foot- 
ball team,  he  had  been  badljr  knocked 
about  in  the  ""big  game"  of  the  season 
during  the  first  quarter,  and  even  worse 
in  the  second.  The  time  had  come  for 
him  to  retire,  and  with  it  all  hope  of 
his  side's  winning.  He  was  infatuated 
by  a  dangerously  attractive  woman— she 
does  not  appear  again  in  his  history, 
and  so  her  name  is  of  no  importance — 
who  was  the  trainer's  sister.  When  he 
told  her  that  upon  his  announcing  his 
intention  of  leaving  the  game  her  brother 
had  offered  to  give  him  an  injection  of 
morphine  which  might  help  to  render  him 
insensible  to  pain,  she  had  eagerly  urged 
him  to  take  the  drug.  She  had  bet  all 
the  money  she  had  in  the  world  on  his 
team,  she  said.  If  he  left  the  field  she 
was  sure  to  lose. 

For  her  sake  he  had  received  the  in- 
jection and  gone  back  into  the  play. 


Twice  more,  before  the  game  was  ended, 
he  had  been  given  the  narcotic ;  and 
then,  with  the  victory  won,  he  had 
limped,  battered  and  bleeding,  across  the 
iield  to  the  box  she  occupied,  only  to 
see  her  turn  away,  with  a  scornful  laugh, 
on  the  arm  of  a  man  with  the  look  of 
a  hardened  sport.  -\  man.  as  he  after- 
ward found  out,  who  was  a  professional 
gambler,  and  her  husband — whom  she 
had  helped  to  win  a  small  fortune  by 
leading  the  young  man  on. 

Morphine  had  deadened  his  pain  on 
the  gridiron.  It  should  deaden  this 
greater  one  of  a  crushed  heart  and  a 
lost  faith  in  the  goodness  of  woman- 
kind, he  had  decided  at  the  time.  From 
thence  on,  Robert  Ogden's  career  had 
taken  the  downward  path.  He  had  be- 
come a  slave  to  morphine.  At  length  his 
father,  at  the  end  of  his  patience  over 
his  waywardness,  had  not  disowned  him 
outright,  but  he  had  sent  him,  instead, 
out  to  the  West  on  a  small  monthly 
allowance,  with  the  understanding  that 
if  he  should  ever  be  cured  of  tlie  drug 
habit  he  might  come  home,  but  not  be- 
fore. 

Betty  Tolliver  had  brought  her  father 
out  here  to  cure  him  of  the  same  thing. 
Having  succeeded,  she  had  undertaken 
Ogden's  reclamation  from  the  curse. 
During  the  past  few  weeks  she  had  been 
making  progress — greater  than  the  young- 
man  himself  had  anj-  idea  of. 

But  now,  at  his  hunted  look  and  man- 
ner, she  repeated  her  question  : 

''What  are  you  hiding  in  this  barn 
for?"  . 

"Tliey  want  to  lynch  me!"  was  his 
panting  reply.  "I'll  tell  3"0u  how  it  all 
happened.  This  noon  the  craving  came 
over  me  strong.  You  told  me  T  was 
never  to  take  the  drug  unless  you  gave 


it  to  me ;  liut  }  ou  weren't  here,  you  know. 
You'd  gone  over  to  Lamar's  ranch  i'es- 
terdaj-  with  your  father  to  spend  the 
night,  and  I  felt  that  I  couldn't  wait.  So 
I  took  'Bud'  Hoover's  horse  from  the 
hitching  post  in  front  of  the  general 
store  to  ride  over  to  the  next  town, 
where  the  remittances  that  come  from 
my  father  are  delivered  -at  the  express 
office.  It's  the  twenty -fifth  of  the  month 
— the  regular  day  for  my  allowance  to 
come — and  I  thought  I'd  go  get  the 
money  without  waiting  for  the  stage  to 
bring  it,  as  usual. 

"Well,  I  did  it,  and  got  the  cash ;  but 
as  I  was  riding  back  a  man  sprang  out 
in  front  of  me  from  the  side  of  the  road 
with  a  gun  in  his  hand.  He  was  a  des- 
perate-looking character,  and  he  wanted 
my  horse,  he  told  me,  to  make  his  get- 
away from  a  scrape  he'd  just  got  mixed 
up  in.  He  was  armed,  and  I  wasn't. 
I  had  to  climb  down  and  turn  Bud's  nag 
over  to  him.  He  rode  oft"  on  it  like  the 
wind,  and  I  walked  the  rest  of  the  way 
back  here  into  town. 

'T'd  only  meant  to  borrow  the  horse, 
in  the  first  place.  I  told  Bud  about  it 
ten  minutes  ago,  but  he  didn't  believe  me. 
I'd  taken  his  horse,  and  come  back  with- 
out it.  but  with  a  pocket  full  of  money, 
you  see.  It  looked  as  though  I'd  sold 
his  mount.  He  accused  me  of  being  a 
horse  thief  in  front  of  everj'body  in  Mil- 
ler's saloon.  I  knocked  him  down  and 
ran  here.  That's  all.  Only,  if  they  catch 
me,  they'll  string  me  up — I  know  that !" 

The  girl  laid  her  hand  soothingly  on 
the  back  of  one  of  his.  that  was  jumping 
nervously. 

■'You  don't  appear  to  have  taken  any 
of  the  morphine  you  went  after,  yet." 
she  said,  searching  his  face  anxiously. 
"Have  you  ?" 
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"I  haven't  even  bought  it,"  he  replied, 
with  a  half  laugh ;  "but  could  you  get 
me  some?"  eagerly. 

She  turned,  catching  her  breath  over 
a  sigh  of  relief,  to  leave  the  barn. 

"I'll  give  you  an  injection,"  she  prom- 
ised. "Just  keep  out  of  sight  in  here 
for  a  minute." 

She  ran  across  the  yard  and  in  through 
the  kitchen  door  of  the  house.  There 
she  stood  listening  for  a  moment.  She 
heard  her  father  engaged  in  conversa- 
tion with  some  one  in  the  front  room, 
and,  with  a  little  nod  of  satisfaction,  she 
opened  a  drawer  of  the  table  and  took 
out  a  hypodermic.     She  filled   it  with 


water  and  then  she  returned  to  the 
barn. 

She  gave  the  young  man  who  was 
Avaiting  for  her  there  the  harmless  in- 
jection. It  was  nothing  else  that  she 
had  been  giving  him  when  he  applied 
to  her  for  morphine  throughout  the  pre- 
ceding three  weeks.  By  getting  him  to 
agree  to  let  her  administer  the  drug 
whenever  he  craved  it,  and  secretly  de- 
creasing the  dose  of  the  poison  each 
time,  she  had  got  him  to  the  point  where 
he  was  taking  only  water  and  not  no- 
ticing the  difference,  either.  In  a  little 
while  she  would  be  able  to  tell  him 
that  he  had  got  along  without  morphine 


for  a  month,  and  lived — a  thing  he  would 
have  declared  to  be  impossible  without 
such  proof.  She  could  show  him  that 
the  quieting  effect  on  his  nerves  had  been 
purely  a  mental  delusion,  as  it  was 
now. 

Robert  Ogden's  lips  ceased  to  twitch, 
and  his  eyes  lost  their  wild  glare.  He 
rolled  down  his  sleeve  and  rebuttoned 
his  cuff,  turning  toward  her  to  speak 
with  a  noticeably  steadier  voice : 

"You're  an  angel !  I  feel  like  a  new 
man  now.  But  don't  think  it  was  just 
because  my  nerves  were  all  shot  to  pieces 
that  I  said  that  about  the  boys  lynching 
me.    They'll  do  it,  if  they  can  get  hold 


of  me.  This  barn  is  the  best  place  for 
me  to  hide  till  they've  cooled  down,  and 
I  can  come  out  and  explain  with  some 
chance  of  being  believed.  May  I  throw 
myself  on  your  mercy,  and  stay?" 

"Of  course,"  she  quickly  assented. 
"You  haven't  actually  done  anything 
wrong.  Having  Bud  Hoover's  horse 
taken  from  you  was  too  bad — but  it 
wasn't  your  fault.  I'll  show  you  where 
you  can  really  hide  in  here.  Come  !"  And 
she  jumped  up  to  take  his  hand  and 
lead  him  toward  a  small  room  that  had 
been  partitioned  off  when  the  barn  was 
built,  as  a  place  for  a  hired  man  to 
sleep. 


The  person  with  whom  Colonel  Tol- 
liver  of  Kentucky  was  talking  in  the 
sitting  room  of  the  house  was  a  Chinese 
graduate  of  a  mining  course  at  Yale. 
A  young  man  of  twenty-eight,  he  had 
been  recommended  to  the  colonel  as  a 
shrewd  and  thoroughly  honest  judge  of 
mining  properties,  and  the  elderly  gen- 
tleman had  promptly  engaged  his  serv- 
ices to  pass  on  a  mine  he  had  been  of- 
fered at  a  figure  that  represented  half 
of  what  he  had  in  the  world,  but  which 
the  would-be  seller  had  assured  him  was 
a  "bargain  price." 

A  dyed-in-the-wool  scoundrel  named 
Taylor  was  tlie  man  who  was  trying  to 
palm  off  to  the  colonel  the  mine  which 
he  was  perfectly  well  aware  was  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  a  worthless  hole 
in  the  ground.  He  had  followed  the 
Tollivers  from  the  "blue-grass"  country, 
where  he  had  been  a  neighbor  of  theirs, 
for  that  purpose — and  one  other.  First, 
he  wanted  to  get  hold  of  a  good  bit  of 
the  colonel's  money ;  and  then  he  wanted 
to  marry  his  daughter.  But  one  of  these 
plans  was  just  then  about  to  be  blocked, 
and  by  Choo,  the  young  Chinese  gradu- 
ate of  an  American  university. 

"Here  is  Mr.  Taylor  now,"  the  colo- 
nel broke  in  upon  something  the  mining 
expert  was  saying.  As  a  tall,  smootli- 
shaven  man,  with  the  sharp  eyes  and 
thin,  unscrupulous  lips  of  the  typical 
sharper,  entered  the  room,  the  old  gen- 
tleman directed  a  stern  look  at  him.  "I 
am  just  getting  a  full  report  on  the 
mine  which  you  desired  me  to  purchase, 
sir,"  he  informed  the  intended  crook 
stiffly,  "from  this  gentleman,  whose  serv- 
ices I  engaged  for  that  object.'' 

Taylor  flashed  an  uneasy  look  at  the 
Chinaman. 

"And  what  does  he  say?"  he  inquired, 
with  an  assumption  of  confident  jovial- 
ity. "That  I've  told  you  the  truth,  and 
it's  a  regular  bonanza?" 

Choo  spoke  quietly. 

"I  say  that  you  have  told  a  lie,"  he 
announced,  "if  you  have  said  that.  The 
mine  is  not  worth  a  single  dollar  of 
Colonel  Tolliver's  money,  or  any  other 
man's.'' 

Taylor  strode  toward  the  Oriental, 
who  lacked  at  least  a  full  foot  in  height 
and  fifty  pounds  in  weight,  of  his  own 
burlyr  stature.  The  rascally  Kentuck- 
ian's  brow  was  dark  with  rage  and  his 
lists  were  menacingly  clenched. 

"Xo  man's  ever  called  me  a  liar  yet 
and  got  away  with  it,"  he  snarled,  "and 


"I'm  used  up,  I  tell  you,"  Robert  Ogden  had  informed  the  trainer.  "I'll  have  to 
get  out  of  the  game."  And  then  the  brother  of  the  girl  he  loved  had  offered 
to  give  him  an  injection  of  morphine,  which  would  make  him  insensible  to  pain, 
and  allow  him  to  continue. 
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I  reckon  a  measly,  yellow-skinned  chink 
ain't  goin'  to  be  the  first  to  do  it.  I'll 
knock  your  head  oft  " 

''Taylor !"  The  colonel  stood  barring 
his  way.  "This  gentleman  is  in  my 
house,  and  in  my  employ,  and  as  such 
he  is  entitled  to  my  protection.  You'll 
not  molest  him,  now  or  in  future — or  I'll 
give  you  into  the  hands  of  the  police  for 
the  rogue  that  I've  found  you  out  to 
be.  I  believe  what  he  has  told  me  of 
your  mine.  You  meant  to  swindle  me. 
Now — go !'' 

Taylor  stood  opening  and  clenching 
his  hands  at  his  sides  for  a  moment  or 
two  in  helpless  chagrin  for  the  spoiling 
of  his  scheme.  Then,  with  an  unintel- 
ligible, baffled  growl  through  his  set 
teeth,  he  swung  around  on  his  heel  and 
obeyed.  Soon  after,  Choo  also  took  his 
departure,  having  fulfilled  the  office  for 
which  he  had  been  engaged  hy  saving 
half  the  colonel's  fortune. 

Betty  came  into  the  house. 

"Where  have  you  been,  my  dear?" 
asked  her  father. 

The  girl  hesitated,  undecided  whether 
to  tell  him  that  she  was  hiding  Ogden. 
He  liked  the  young  man,  she  knew. 
But  she  made  up  her  mind  that  it  would 
be  better  to  say  nothing  about  it.  No- 
body must  know  of  his  presence  in  that 
small,  unused  room  in  the  barn. 

But  when  Betty  went  out  ten  minutes 
later  with  a  basket  of  food  for  the  fugi- 
tive, she  made  the  disheartening  dis- 
covery that  his  hiding  place  had  been  de- 
tected. And  she  knew  who  it  was  that 
had  stumbled  upon  it. 

On  the  ledge  of  the  sliding,  w-ooden 
window  that  was  set  into  the  .wall  which 
separated  the  small  room  from  the  rest 
of  the  barn,  half  of  a  cigar  was  lying 
where  a  person  might  have  laid  it  while 
he  drew  that  shutter  aside  stealthily  in 
both  hands  to  look  into  the  room. 

Out  there,  men  who  smoked,  used  a 
pipe  or  cigarettes,  which  they  rolled 
themselves — never  cigars.  Bvit  that  was 
what  Taylor  smoked !  It  was  he  who 
must  have  laid  the  thing  there  to  draw 
the  window  open,  and  forgotten  to  pick 
it  up  again  in  the  haste  with  which  he 
had  departed  to  give  the  alarm  to  the 
cowboys  in  the  town  of  Ogden's  where- 
abouts, after  what  he  had  seen  inside 
the  room. 

Betty  suspected  the  design  the  Ken- 
tuckian  had  of  winning  her  hand,  though 
he  had  not  yet  spoken  of  love  to  her. 
She  had  noticed  that  her  friendship  with 


Ogden  during  the  past  weeks  had 
aroused  his  jealousy.  Now,  knowing 
that  the  latter  had  got  into  hot  water 
in  the  community,  he  would  be  only  too 
glad  to  put  him  out  of  the  way  as  a 
rival  for  her  affections. 

The  girl  had  run  out  of  the  barn  again, 
to  stop  distractedly  between  it  and  the 
house  while  she  tried  to  think  of  some 
way  to  prevent  Ogden's  capture. 

And  at  that  moment  her  eye  fell  on 
Choo,  who  was  returning  to  the  house 
for  something  he  had  forgotten  there. 

Betty  hailed  him. 

''Will  3'ou  do  something  for  me?"  she 
asked  the  Chinaman,  when  he  stood  be- 
fore her  in  the  yard.  "iMy  friend,  J\lr. 
Ogden,  is  in  the  barn  behind  us.    He  is 


ental  intuition  told  him  that  she  would 
not  be  so  anxious  for  his  safety  unless 
she  did.  And  now  she  was  asking  him 
to  save  the  man  he  would  cheerfully 
have  seen  boiled  in  oil,  for  his  greater 
good  fortune  in  having  won  her  heart ; 
without  knowing  what  that  meant  to 
him.  But — she  loved  the  other.  Her 
happiness  was  at  stake  with  his  life;  he 
would  be  saving  that,  by  doing  as  she 
asked.  To  serve. her!  That,  perhaps, 
was  as  much  as  he  could  ask. 

"Certainly,"  he  told  her  gravely;  "I 
will  hide  him.  But  we  must  be  care- 
ful how  we  transfer  him  from  here  to 
my  house.  No  one  must  see  him  leave 
this  place.    I  have  a  plan." 

He  gave  Betty  a  few  simple  instruc- 


"1  have  bet  every  dollar  1  own  on  this  game, 
morphine,  as  my  brother  has  suggested, 

hiding  there  from  the  cowboys  who  have 
threatened  to  lynch  him  as  a  horse  thief. 
I  know  he  is  not  guilty.  But  his  hiding 
place  has  been  discovered,  and  at  any 
minute  he  may  be  taken  prisoner — un- 
less something  is  done  to  save  him.  Will 
you  help  me  ?  I  don't  believe  they'd 
ever  think  of  looking  for  him  in  j'our 
house." 

She  paused  as  she  breathlessly  awaited 
his  answer  to  the  unspoken  favor  she 
had  asked. 

Choo's  face  remained  as  impassive  as 
ever.  Searching  it,  Betty  could  not  guess 
the  thoughts  that  were  going  on  behind 
it.  He  was  telling  himself  for  the  doz- 
enth, .  but  now  for  the  final,  time  that 
his  love  for  her  was  hopeless.  She 
loved  this  man  Ogden.    His  keen,  Ori- 


'  the  girl  had  told  him.  "Won't  you  take 
and  keep  on  playing — for  my  sake?" 

tions  of  what  she  was  to  do.  and  then 
walked  briskly  away.  Two  hundred 
yards  up  the  road  there  was  a  hay-and- 
feed  store;  and  here  Choo  ordered  a 
load  of  hay  driven  to  his  house  at  once. 
He  informed  the  driver  that,  since  he 
was  himself  bound  for  his  home  just 
then,  he  would  ride  along  with  him. 
They  passed  the  Tolliver  house,  and 
then  came  abreast  of  the  barn.  Here 
Choo  requested  the  man  to  stop,  just  for 
a  moment  or  two,  while  he  went  back 
to  the  house  to  give  the  colonel  a  mes- 
sage he  had  at  that  moment  remembered. 
While  the  driver  sat,  with  his  view  of 
the  rear  of  the  wagon  cut  off  by  the 
hay  load  behind  him,  Betty  led  Ogden 
out  of  the  barn  and  saw  him  burrow  a 
secure  hiding  place  for  himself  in  the 
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hay.  And  thus,  when  Choo  returned 
to  take  his  place  on  the  driver's  seat,  he 
was  ahle  to  escort  the  young  man  to 
liis  house  entirely  unperceived  by  the 
outside  world. 

Sure  enough,  not  five  minutes  after 
Ogden  had  departed  from  the  barn, 
Betty  saw  Bud  Hoover  and  a  half  dozen 
of  his  fellow  cowboys  ride  into  the  yard, 
led  by  Taylor. 

"Ma'am,"  said  Bud,  with  an  apolo- 
getic, but  grimly  determined,  air,  "wc'\e 
heard  that  a  man  we're  lookin'  for  is 
roostin'  in  your  barn.  We'd  like  to  get 
him  out.    And  with  your  permission  we 

Z.'ill." 

"I've  just  come  from  the  barn"  said 
Betty,  "and  so  I  ought  to  know  whetlicr 
anybody  is  there  or  not,  don't  you 
think  ?    There  is  no  one  there." 

Bud  slanted  an  eye  at  the  building  in 
question  speculatively. 

"Well,  ma'am,"  he  .said,  with  a  slow- 
grin,  "I  guess  it  ain't  so  big  that  you 
could  exactly  lose  track  of  anything  the 
size  of  a  stray  man  in  it.  But,  the  fact 
is,  we — er — we've  been  led  to  under- 
stand that  you  do  know  that  the  .man 
we  want  is  inside  it." 

Betty  turned  and  gave  Taylor  a  look 
of  triumphant  scorn. 

"Is  that  so?  Well,  you  are  wrong," 
she  declared  to  Bud,  "there  is  nobody 
there.    I  give  you  my  word  on  it." 

Bud  swept  of¥  his  hat  with  a  bow. 

"That's  enough  for  us,"  he  said  sin- 
cerely. "Your  word's  Ijetter  with  me. 
]\Iiss  Betty,  than  a  gold  dollar  in  the 
bank.  We've  been  taken  out  here  on  a 
false  trail,  that's  all  " 

"No,  you  haven't,"  Taylor  cut  in. 
"She's  bluffing  you.  1  tell  you,  I  saw 
him  with  my  own  two  eyes  when  I 
looked  in  through  the  window  of  that 
room  " 

"Look  again,"  interrupted  Betty 
sweetly,  waving  an  inviting  hand  to- 
ward the  barn.  "There  may  be  some- 
thing the  matter  with  your  eyes,  ^Ir. 
Taylor." 

He  regarded  her  for  a  moment  uncer- 
tainly. 

"All  right,"  he  accepted  the  challenge, 
swinging  down  from  the  saddle  and 
drawing  a  gun  from  the  belt  under  his 
coat.  "I'll  show  you,"  he  informed  the 
knot  of  cowboys,  as  he  went  by  them, 
"the  man  you're  looking  for.  Or  you 
can  call  me  a  jackass." 

He  disappeared  from  view  inside  the 
barn. 


Three  minutes  later  he  reappeared 
alime  and  with  a  puzzled  frown  knitting 
his  brows. 

"You're  the  twin  brother  of  a  don- 
key," remarked  Bud  Hoover  laconically. 
He  wheeled  his  horse  about.  "Good  day, 
ma'am !"  he  saluted  Betty,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  little  cavalcade  he  rode  out 
of  the  yard  and  back  to  town. 

Taylor,  remounting  his  horse,  looked 
down  at  her  from  it. 

"You  fooled  me  this  time,''  he  threat- 
ened;  "but  just  the  same,  I'm  going  to 
see  that  he's  turned  over  to  these  boys 
and  the  limb  of  a  tree,  yet — and  you 
know  why  I've  got  it  in  for  him,  little 
girl,  I  guess  !" 

It  was  the  nearest  he  had  ever  come 
to  openly  avowing  himself  her  suitor. 

Betty  shuddered  as  she  watched  him 
ride  after  the  others.  She  was  not  so 
much  afraid  of  what  he  might  do.  He 
had  boasted,  and  one  who  does,  so  sel- 
dom does  anything  else,  she  knew.  But 
Bud  and  his  friends  had  said  nothing 
of  their  determination  to  keep  on  the 
trail  of  Ogden.  They  hadn't  needed  to. 
for  their  grim  faces  had  told  their  own 
story,  and  in  their  silence  lay  the  dan- 
ger she  feared  the  most. 

That  horse  stealing  was  a  crime  which 
the  native  \Vesterner  considered  justi- 
fiably punishable  by  death,  Betty  was 
beginning  to  realize  was  a  fact  and  not 
merely  a  fable  of  the  storybooks. 

Suppose  Ogden  should  be  traced  to 
Choo's  house  that  very  night?  The 
thought  turned  her  cold.  There  was 
only  one  thing  for  him  to  do,  and  that 
was  to  return  to  the  East,  to  his  peo- 
ple, with  no  more  delay.  She  had  it 
in  her  power  to  send  him  back  to  them. 
By  telling  him  that  he  had  complied  with 
the  sole  condition  under  which  his  fa- 
ther had  agreed  to  receive  him  into  the 
household  again.  He  was  cured  of  the 
morphine  habit  by  her  help.  And  yet 
it  called  for  a  sacrifice  on  her  part  to 
make  him  acquainted  with  the  truth, 
which  would  mean  his  going  from  her, 
perhaps  never  to  return — yes.  she  con- 
fessed it  to  herself  at  last,  she  loved 
him  ! 

But  it  was  better  far  to  lose  him  that 
way  than  by  death.  She  made  up  her 
mind  to  go  to  Choo's  house,  as  soon  as 
it  was  dark,  and  see  that  Ogden  started 
eastward  and  toward  safety  without 
further  delay. 

Choo  answered  her  knock  himself, 
when  she  arrived  at  his  dwelling.  With- 


out a  word,  he  led  the  way  to  the  liv- 
ing room.  With  a  chamois-padded 
stick,  he  struck  a  large  bowl  of  ham- 
mered brass  that  stood  on  a  pedestal. 
The  receptacle  responded  to  the  blows 
of  the  mufHed  hammer  with  a  resonant, 
bell-like  note,  three  times. 

In  answer  to  the  prearranged  signal, 
that  he  might  safelj-  appear  before  the 
caller,  Ogden  emerged  from  the  adjoin- 
ing room. 

Un.iOtked  by  the  couple,  Choo  with- 
drew and  left  them  alone  in  the  room. 

Betty  told  him  what  she  had  come  to 
say.  That  he  was  no  longer  a  slave  to 
the  drug  that  had  made  him  an  outcast 
from  his  father's  roof,  and  that  he  must 
return  to  it  at  once.  She  explained  that 
the  horse  she  had  ridden  there  had  a 
man's  saddle.  It  was  tethered  at  Choo's 
l)ack  door,  all  ready  for  him  to  ride 
away  under  cover  of  the  darkness.  He 
could  get  to  the  road  that  led  to  the  next 
town,  and  there  take  a  train  for  the 
East.    And  he  must  do  so  at  once. 

"You've  saved  me,"  said  Robert  Og- 
den reverently,  as  he  took  both  her 
hands  in  his.  "I'll  go,  but  only  so  that 
I  can  bring  back  the  proof  of  my  iden- 
tity, and  money  to  clear  this  matter  up. 
And — Betty— I  want  to  claim  you  for 
my  wife  when  I  come  back!  I  swear 
to  you  that  I'll  be  here  in  this  room  a 
week  from  to-night.  Will  you  come, 
when  I  send  you  word?  And  will  you 
marry  me,  and  be  my  guardian  angel 
throughout  the  rest  of  my  life?" 

W'nh  shining  ejes,  she  clung  to  his 
liands. 

"Oh,  Robert !"  was  all  she  said. 
But  the,,way  she  said  it  gave  him  his 
answer. 

He  held  her  close  in  his  arms,  and 
kissed  her  once  in  token  of  their  be- 
trothal. Then  she  went  out  after  him 
through  the  back  door  of  the  house,  and 
saw  him  safely  on  the  horse  and  away. 

She  walked  back  to  her  home,  with 
a  song  in  her  heart,  where  fifteen  min- 
utes before  she  had  expected  a  dirge  to 
the  burial  of  her  fondest  hopes  to  ac- 
company her  dejected  footsteps  from 
that  errand.  She  had  not  lost  him.  He 
loved  her !  He  had  promised  to  come 
back  

She  heard  a  shot  from  the  direction 
of  the  road  he  had  taken,  as  she  reached 
the  door  of  her  house  five  minutes  after 
she  had  parted  from  him.  Her  heart 
stopped  beating.  Did  that  mean  he  had 
been  fired  on?    She  ran  into  the  house. 
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frightened  as  a  cliiM  in  the  dark,  calling 
to  her  father. 

By  the  Hght  of  the  lamp  on  the  table 
in  the  front  room  she  saw  a  note  lying 
on  the  cloth.  It  was  addressed  to  her, 
in  her  father's  hand.  She  scanned  the 
lines  that  told  her  not  to  worry,  if  she 
came  back  and  found  him  away,  as  his 
friend  Lamar,  the  owner  of  the  near-by 
ranch,  being  laid  up  from  a  fall  he  had 
taken  from  his  horse  the  day  before,  was 
unable  to  ride  to  the  bank  for  the  pay- 
roll money,  and  had  asked  him  to  go 
for  him,  which  he  had  done.  The  mis- 
sive ended  by  stating  an  hour  at  which 
he  would  certainly  be  home. 

Betty  looked  at  the  clock,  to  see  that 
it  was  already  ten  minutes  past  that 
hour  now. 

And  then  she  ran  back  to  the  door, 
outside  which  she  had  heard  a  trampling 
of  many  feet,  with  men's  voices  talking 
in  foreboding  undertones. 

Bud  Hoover,  and  four  of  his  fellows 
from  the  ranch,  bore  her  father  into 
the  house  between  them. 

"He's  dead,  :\Iiss  Betty !"  Bud  broke 
the  news  to  her. 

Another  cowbo}*  spoke  up. 

"Murdered,  and  robbed  of  the  pay-roll 
money,"  he  explained.  "We  found  him 
on  the  road  to  the  next  town  just  now, 
with  this  satchel  lyin'  open  and  cmpt\' 
at  his  side.  And  j'ou  can  bet  we'd  like 
to  find  the  cuss  that  did  it !" 

Betty  stiffened  at  the  thought  that 
struck  her  like  a  thunderbolt.  Ogdcii 
did  it!  She  had  left  him  only  five  min- 
utes before.  It  was  impossible  that  he 
could  not  have  passed  her  father  on  the 
road,  and  just  at  the  moment,  too,  when 
she  had  heard  that  shot  fired.  How 
did  she  know  that  any  of  the  story  he 
had  told  her  about  his  past  life  was 
true?  That  he  had  a  rich  father  back 
East — all  the  rest  of  it?  If  he  had  lied 
to  her.  when  he  saw  her  father  riding 
toward  him  with  the  familiar  satchel 
that  Mr.  Lamar  always  carried  to  the 
Ijank  and  back  once  a  month,  he  might 
have  seen  a  way  to  keep  his  promise  to 
come  back  and  claim  her,  after  all.  By 
killing  her  father  and  taking  the  money 
he  had  in  his  position,  he  would  be  in 
a  position  to  return  to  the  town  with  his 
pockets  well  lined_  at  the  end  of  the 
week.  As  though  he  had  made  a  trip 
East,  and  got  the  money  from  his  father. 
He  meant  to  come  back  and  get  her,  for 
he  had  seen  how  much  she  loved  him,  to 


use  her  as  his  plaything  for  a  month  or 
a  fortnight  

All  her  love  turned  to  hatred  of  liim 
in  that  moment,  Betty  addressed  the 
cow-punchers  in  a  businesslike  tone. 

"Boys,  you  say  you'd  like  to  know  who 
did  this?"  she  repeated  the  words  of  the 
last  speaker  among  their  number.  "Well, 
I  can  tell  you.  It  was  Ogden — the  man 
you  wanted  for  stealmg  Bud's  horse. 
He  was  on  that  road  to-night,  riding 
away  from  town.  Wait — listen  to  me! 
I  have  a  good  reason  for  believing  that 
he's  coming  back  one  week  from  to- 
night.   I  want  you  to  let  me  see  him 


alone  first.  Promise  me  that — and  I'll 
agree  to  do  this :  ^^'hen  I  send  you 
word  that  he's  back  in  town,  go  to 
Choo's  house  and  surround  it.  Then, 
when  you  hear  me  strike  a  brass  bowl 
three  times,  you  can  come  in  and  take 
him.  He's  yours  to  hang,  or  to  do  any- 
thing else  you  like  with,  after  I've  said 
a  few  things  to  him  that  I  want  him  to 
hear.    Is  it  a  bargain?" 

They  chorused  their  eager  assent. 

And  then  began  a  week  of  impatient 
waiting  on  Betty's  part.  Would  he 
come?  Or  wouldn't  he?  With  a  hun- 
dred arguments,  she  weighted  the  scales 


of  her  mind  down  first  on  one  side  of 
the  question  then  on  the  other.  But  at 
last  her  doubts  were  all  set  at  rest.  On 
the  night  of  the  se\enth  day  after  his 
departure,  she  received  the  three  words 
from  Choo :  "He  has  returned,"  on  a 
folded  slip  of  paper. 

With  vengeful  satisfaction,  Betty  sent 
a  messenger  to  tell  the  boys  to  assemble 
around  Choo's  house. 

And  then  she  set  off  for  it  herself. 

"I'm  glad  you  came  back,  Mr.  Ogden  !" 
she  began  at  once,  when  Choo  had  left 
them  alone  in  the  room  as  before.  She 
drew  herself  up  as  Ogden,  no  longer  in 


Western  attire,  but  clad  in  the  tweed 
suit  in  which  he  had  stepped  off  the 
train  from  the  East  a  half  hour  before, 
started  toward  her  with  his  face  alight 
and  arms  eagerly  outstretched.  At  the 
indignant  fire  which  blazed  forth  from 
her  eyes  as  they  met  his  squarely,  he 
stopped,  perplexed.  "I  am  glad  you 
came  back,"  she  went  on.  speaking  slowly 
and  distinctly.  "For  it  gives  me  the 
chance  to  tell  you  just  what  I  think  of 
3"0U.  I  suppose  you  thought  I  wouldn't 
know  what  you  had  done — that  I 
wouldn't  see  the  blood  with  which  your 
hands  are  stained — that  I  would  never 


Betty  gave  him  another  injection.    It  was  only  water — he  did  not  know  that  she  had 
been  administering  nothing  stronger  than  that  to  In'm  for  weeks;  and 
that,  as  a  result,  he  \v as  now  cured  of  the  drug  hahit. 
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dream  it  was  you  who  murdered  my  fa- 
ther " 

"What?"  blurted  Ogden,  giving  back 
a  step  in  sheer  amazement.  "What  are 
30U  talking  about  in  Heaven's  " 

"Don't  stop  me !"  she  rushed  on, 
whirling  to  catch  up  the  felt-covered 
hammer  and  poise  it  above  the  side  of 
the  brass  bowl   on  the  pedestal.  "Or 


instant  between  them,-  ■  there  was  the 
click  of  a  latch.  One  of  the  long  win- 
dows at  the  side  of  the  room  opened, 
and  in  out  of  the  night  stepped — Ta3-lor. 

The  man  was  drunk.  He  lurched 
against  the  table. 

"  'S  a  good  joke  on  Choo  !"  lie  babbled, 
speaking  as  though  to  the  room  itself, 
rather    than    to    its    occupants.  "He 


Choo  forced  the  man  back  over  the  table,  holding  him  helpless  to  use  the  jagged  neck 
of  the  carafe  against  him.    And  then  he  reached  under  his  jacket  for  a 
knife,  and  his  Oriental  face  broke  into  a  smile. 


I'll  strike  this  three  times.  And  you 
will  be  captured  before  you  can  make 
a  move  to  escape.  You'll  only  hurry 
your  own  doom,  by  speaking  until  I  am 
through.  For,  when  I  have  finished  with 
what  I  have  to  say  to  you,  you  are  go- 
ing to  be  taken  from  this  room  to  a 
tree,  where  3'ou  will  hang  until  you  are 
«lead !" 

On  the  tense  silence  that  fell  for  an 


thought — thought  he'd  block  my  game  to 
get  old  Tolliver's  money.  \\'ell,  I  got 
some  of  it,  after  all.  Even  though  I 
had  to  kill  him  first.  But  that  was  'n 
accident.  I  saw  that  cub,  Ogden,  'scapin' 
on  horseback  down  the  road,  'n'  I  took 
a  shot  at  him.'  Missed  him,  'n'  got  th' 
old  man.  Luckiest  shot  I  ever  made ! 
'Cause  he  was  carryin'  a  bag  full  o' 
mone\f,  'n'  I  got  it  all.    I  come  here  to 


tell  Choo  that  I  got  the  .better  of  him, 
after  all.  And  to  break  every  bone  in 
his  yellow  body  for  inter — interferin' 
with  my  plans  before.  Then  I'm  goin' 
back  to  civiliz-zation,  to  enjoy  myself!" 

Choo  stood  in  the  doorway. 

"But  when  I  go,"  said  Taylor,  seeming 
to  see  Betty  for  the  first  time,  and  tak- 
ing an  unsteady  step  toward  her,  "I'm 
goin'  to  take  you  with  me.  Y'hear? 
Don't  you  leave  this  house  till  I'm 
through  with  the  chink.  Y'hear?  You 
'n'  me  are  goin'  to  get  married,  Betty, 
dear.  I've  got  the  money  now.  Sort  of 
weddin'  present  from  your  father — har- 
har !  You  c'n  gimme  a  kiss  to  bind  the 
bargain,  before  I  go  lookin'  for  that 
slant-eyed  rat  eater  " 

He  flung  out  his  arms,  to  try  to  grasp 
Bett\'  as  she  ran  by  him.  And  at  that 
instant,  with  an  enraged  snarl,  Choo 
sprang  upon  him. 

"The  boys  are  coming,"  he  addressed 
Bett}'  and  Ogden  as  he  held  the  strug- 
gling Taylor.  "The\-  will  have  reached 
the  front  of  the  house  in  another  min- 
ute. You'd  better  leave  by  the  back 
door  now — while  there  is  yet  time."' 

Betty  turned  to  the  man  she  loved 
again  with  her  whole  heart,  now  that 
she  saw  how  she  had  misjudged  him. 

His  face  cleared  with  relief  as  he 
read  the  returned  love  light  in  her  eyes. 

"Come,"  she  said,  taking  his  hand 
and  starting  with  him  toward  the  rear 
door  of  the  house.  "Let  us  take  Choo's 
advice — and  go  before  it's  too  late !" 

As  they  went  out  Ogden  said : 

"But  I  don't  understand.  Plenty  of 
parsons  will  still  be  " 

Choo  did  not  hear  him.  Taylor  had 
wrenched  himself  free  of  his  hold,  and 
made  a  dash  for  the  table.  He  caught 
up  the  carafe  from  it,  and  deliberately 
knocked  oi¥  its  neck  against  the  table's 
edge,  leaving  a  jagged   rim   of  glass. 

With  a  soft  laugh,  Choo  slipped  un- 
der his  guard.  Something  long  and 
bright  glittered  in  his  hand  as  he  re- 
moved it  from  his  silk  jacket.  He  buried 
the  knife  in  the  Kentuckian's  ribs. 
Twice  he  drove  it  home  to  the  hilt, 
chuckling  still.  As  Taylor's  knees  bent 
limply  under  him,  and  his  head  lolled, 
Choo  eased  his  dead  weight  down  with 
him,  and  seated  himself  on  a  chair. 

He  lit  a  cigarette.  Picking  up  the 
padded  hammer,  he  struck  the  brass 
bowl  beside  him  thrice.  And  then,  with 
the  body  of  the  dead  man  across  his 
knees,  he  waited  for  the  bovs  to  come  in. 


The  Castle  Ranch 

^AMERICAN  1 

By  B.  Ouade 

The  transplanting  of  an  Englishman  and  his  comfort-loving  valet  from  the  luxuries  of 
an  English  country  home  to  what  they  term  the  "wiid  and  woolly  West,"  is  productive  of 
many  laughable  situations.  They  are  produced  in  this  story,  based  on  the  American  Film 
Manufacturing  Company's  two-reel  comedy,  which  follows.    The  cast: 

Lord  Algy  Eki  Coxen 

SimpsorL  his  valet  John  Stippling 

Jefferson  Todd,  a  land  shark  Joseph  Harris 

Sprout  his  assistant  Frank  Maly 

Mr.  Dunn  Harry  Edmundson 

Sally,  his  daughter  Winifred  Greenwood 

An  Indian   Wm,  Bertram 


SIMPSOX,  have  you  ever  thought  of 
going  to  America?'' 
Algy,  the  second  son  of  Lord  Hickey, 
of    Hickey-on-Hickey,    addressed  his 
valet.    Simpson,  who  was  fat,  fortj-,  and 
far  from  fair,  blinked  his  eyes. 

"Hamerica,  sir?"  he  repeated  uncer- 
tainly.   "Xo,  sir.  Hi  never  'ave." 

"Well,  begin  to  think  about  it,"  cheer- 
fulh-  ordered  his  young  master;  "be- 
cause that's  where  we're  going.  Regard 
this  photograph.  When  you  do  so,  you 
are  gazing  upon  your  future  home,  and 
mine.  INIy  father,  I  have  just  been  in- 
formed, has  bought  this  ranch  for  me. 
-\  gentleman  by  the  name  of  ^Ir.  Jef- 
ferson Todd,  in  Montana,  where  the  es- 
tate is  located,  has  sold  it  to  him.  You 
and  I  are  ordered  to  go  there  and  take 
possession  immediatelv-.  But  we  are 
compelled  to  admit  that  the  mansion 
which  the  picture  shows  is  a  noble 
dwelling  place,  are  we  not?  ^"iew  its 
vast  size,  with  its  tall  turrets  and  ivy- 
grown  walls — ^it  is  quite  like  one  of  our 
old  English  castles,  by  Jove!  I  didn't 
know  they  had  such  iSne  places  in  the 
States.  And  the  scener>-  in  the  back- 
ground I  On  any  of  the  trips  you  have 
made  with  me,  Simpson,  to  the  Rhine, 
Switzerland,  or  elsewhere,  have  you  ever 
seen  such  wooded  mountain  grandeur 

'"But,  sir,"  put  in  Simpson  anxiously, 
"'ave  j"Ou  thought  of  the  dangers  that 
lurk  in  those  forests  ?  Hindians,  sir  1 
And  all  manner  of  wild  beasts.  Hit's 
a  fearfully  hunsettled  country,  sir — Ha- 
merica. Hit  you'll  pardon  m3-  bold- 
ness in  saying  so,  sir.  Hi  think  we'd 


much  better  stay  right  'ere  safely  at 
'ome  in  Hengland  ' 

"My  father  doesn't  think  so,"  said 
Algy  shortly,  "so  that  settles  it  Start 
packing  at  once,  for  we  leave  by  the 
next  steamer." 

Three  weeks  later,  w^hen  he  alighted 
from  the  train  behind  his  master  on  a 
depot  platform  of  plain,  unpainted 
boards  that  stood  alone  in  the  heart  of 
the  ^Montana  wilderness,  Simpson  found 
his  worst  apprehension  of  the  countrj-"s 
imtamed  aspect  amply  fulfilled. 

And,  the  next  moment,  his  fears  as 
to  the  dangerous  type  of  its  inhabi- 
tants were  discoacertingly  realized,  as 
well. 

A  big  Indian,  in  a  blanket,  and  with 
a  feather  stuck  in  the  top  of  his  unkempt 
black  hair,  which  made  him  seem  to 
Simpson  even  taller  than  he  was.  ap- 
proached the  valet  on  the  station. 

Before  the  flesh-and-blood  figure  that 
had  been  the  specter  of  his  nightmares 
throughout  his  and  Lord  Alg^-'s  joumej- 
from  England,  Simpson  gave  ground, 
his  fat  face  paling,  and  his  hands  shak- 
ing so  that  the  bags  and  hatboxes  with 
which  they  were  "burdened  rattled  to- 
gether. 

The  Indian  held  an  earthen  bowl, 
painted  with  alternate  red  and  blue 
stripes,  in  his  hands.  In  silence,  he 
thrust  it  out  toward  the  frightened  man- 
ser\-ant. 

Simpson  backed  farther  awa}-,  his  eyes 
rolling  in  wild  incomprehension  from 
the  bowl  to  the  Indian's  impassive  face. 
The  latter,  still  without  a  word,  fol- 
lowed him  up  and  again  held  out  the 


bowl.  Simpson  thought  he  understood 
at  last  what  the  "rum  johnny,"  as  he 
mentally  characterized,  the  blanketed 
redskin,  was  after.  The  Indian  was  a 
beggar,  he  jumped  to  the  conclusion,  and 
this  large  bowl  was  the  sort  of  a  recep- 
tacle in  which  mendicants  in  the  United 
States,  that  fabled  land  of  plentj-,  col- 
lected their  contributions  from  the  char- 
itably inclined.  Simpson  put  down  half 
the  luggage-  he  w-as  carry  ing  and  fished 
a  twent\--Sve-cent  piece  out  of  his 
pocket 

'"There  yon  are,  my  good  fellow  1"  he 
said,  with  ner\-ous  haste,  and  dropped 
the  coin  in  the  bowl.  "There's  some- 
thing; for  3"Ou !" 

The  Indian  looked  down  at  the  sih^er 
piece  in  the  bowl. 

He  shook  his  head,  and  held  the  thing 
out  again.    "Xot  enough."  he  grunted. 

'"But  you  know,"  the  valet  bltunied  out, 
"Hi  can't  be  expected  to  fill  it  all  m}-- 
self.  HrVe  done  the  best  Hi  could  for 
j  ou.    Can't  j^ou  tr\-  somebody  else,  now 

One  of  the  depot  loungers  grirmingly 
explained : 

"The  buck  don't  want  you  to  give  him 
nothin',  mister.  He's  trj-in'  to  sell  the 
bowl,  and  what  he  means  is  that  he  asks 
more'n  a  quarter  for  it" 

Lord  Algy  stepped  to  the  Indian's  side 
and  took  the  bowl  from  his  hands  to 
inspect  it  with  interest. 

'Tt  would  make  a  good  curio,"  he  re- 
marked to  Simpson,  "to  send  back  to 
the  mater.  How  much  do  you  want  for 
it?"  he  turned  back  to  the  redskin  to 
inquire. 
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Tlie  Indian  looked  the  liandsome 
j-Qung  Englisliman  over,  as  though  to 
size  him  up. 

"Dollar,"  he  briefly  replied,  holding" 
out  a  greedy  brown  hand  for  the  money. 

Lord  Algy  produced  his  pocketbook 
and  from  it  the  bill  specified. 

"Done!"  he  agreed,  handing  the  green- 
back to  the  aborigine,  and  then  turning 
to  present  the  bowl  to  Sim])son.  "Carry 
this  with  the  rest  of  the  luggage,"  he 
ordered  the  valet,  "and  be  careful  not 
to  drop  it." 

Simpson  very  nearly  did  just  that  two 
or  three  times,   before  he  finally  suc- 


The  real-estate  dealer  cracked  his 
knuckles  and  guffawed,  as  though  at 
some  joke  he  had  just  made. 

Lord  Algy  got  into  the  seat  of  the 
buckboard  beside  him.  Simpson,  per- 
force, had  to  clamber  up  onto  the  tail- 
piece of  the  conveyance;  a  feat  in  it- 
self, due  to  his  stoutness,  and  the  bag- 
gage with  which  he  was  encumbered, 
that  he  accomplished  only  after  the  ex- 
penditure of  several  false  starts  and 
much  breath  and  perspiration.  There 
were  springs  under  the  seat  occupied  by 
Todd  and  his  master,  but  none  under 
the  rear  slats  on  which  tlie  valet  sat. 


Lord  Algy's  father  informed  him  that  he  had  bought  an  American  ranch  for  him,  and 
that  he  was  to  take  his  valet,  Simpson,  and  go  to  it  at  once. 


seeded  in  getting  it  and  the  bags  and 
bo.xes  adjusted  in  his  arms  so  that  he 
could  carry  them  all.  When  he  did  so, 
he  l(iii]<ed  up  to  I'liid  that  the  Indian  was 
gone,  and  to  see  his  master  shaking 
hands  with  a  tall,  rawboned  man,  who 
stood  beside  a  buckboard  as  though  he 
had  just  alighted  from  it  at  the  edge  of 
the  depot  platform. 

"Todd  is  my  name,"  the  valet  heard 
the  man  telling  Lord  A]gy — "Jefferson 
Todd.  Your  father  wrote  rne  that  you 
were  comin',  so  here  I  am,  all  ready  to 
drive  you  out  to  your  propert}-,  if  you're 
readv  to  see  it." 


Uouncing  o^  er  the  ruts  and  small  bowl- 
ders of  the  mountain  road,  how  he  man- 
aged to  keep  from  losing  the  luggage  in 
his  arms,  or  his  own  perch  on  the  end 
of  that  buckboard,  during  the  tive-mile 
ride  out  into  the  country,  ever  afterward 
remained  a  mystery  to  Simpson. 

His  suspicion  of  -America  as  a  bar- 
barous land  had  crystallized  into  a  con- 
viction, by  the  time  he  slid  down,  stiff 
and  lame,  from  the  back  of  the  wagon 
which  had  come  to  a  stop  with  Todd's 
cheerful : 

"Here  you  are !" 

A  rude  one-room  shack,  and  a  high 


board  fence  which  stood  a  couple  of 
dozen  yards  to  the  left  of  it — for  what 
purpose,  save  of  cutting  off  a  view  of 
that  much  of  the  surrounding  landscape, 
it  was  impossible  to  tell — was  all  that 
met  Lord  Algy's  inquiring  gaze. 

"Where's  the  castle?"  he  asked  of 
Todd,  following  him  from  the  buckboard 
to  the  ground  which  the  lanky  real- 
estate  man  had  intimated  was  that  his 
father  had  bought  for  him. 

"You  can't  have  mislaid  it,"  Lord 
Algy  went  on,  still  puzzledly  looking 
around  him;  "for.  my  word,  it  loomed 
up  in  the  photograph  like  a  cathedral !" 

Todd  laughed,  cracking  his  knuckles 
again — it  seemed  to  be  a  habit  he  had 
whenever  anything  moved  him  to  mirth. 

"Oh.  that's  here,  all  right!'  he  an- 
swered. 

He  led  the  young  Englishman  toward  • 
the  fence,  and  around  to  the  other  side 
of  it.  There  Lord  Algy  looked  on  a  neat 
specimen  of  the  sign  painter's  art  in 
the  form  of  a  massive  castle  with  lofty 
turrets  and  ivy-covered  walls,  painted 
against  a  background  of  shade  trees 
which  merged  in  with  the  real  landscape 
behind  it. 

It  was  from  this  that  the  photograph 
had  been  taken  which  had  led  Lord 
Hickey.  of  Hickey-on-Hickey.  in  far- 
away England,  to  believe  that  the  estate 
was  one  admirably  suited  to  a  noble- 
man's son. 

"When  I  lead  anybody  to  think  they're 
goin'  to  find  a  castle  on  the  property  I 
sell  'em,"  Todd  was  saying,  cracking  his 
knuckles  rapidly  to  the  accompaniment 
of  a  series  of  chuckles  over  his  own 
cleverness.  "I  see  to  it  that  they  find 
a  castle  there  !  That's  my  motto  :  Al- 
ways live  up  to  what's  advertised." 

He  looked  at  Lord  Algy,  out  of  the 
corner  of  his  eye,  to  see  how  he  was  tak- 
ing it. 

A  grin  of  enjoyment  for  the  way  his 
"governor''  had  been  taken  in  had  lighted 
the  A'oung  man's  face,  when  he  first 
looked  at  the  sign.  But  now  that  had 
faded,  as  he  turned  to  Todd. 

Though  Lord  Algy's  expression  was 
imclouded  by  any  semblance  of  frown- 
ing displeasure,  there  was  an  alertness 
in  his  eyes  that  might  have  hinted  to  the 
land  shark  that  the  last  card  in  the 
game  had  not  been  played  yet — had  he 
been  able  to  read  it. 

"Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth."  he  now^ 
addressed  Todd  blandly,  "I'm  rather  glad 
to  tind  there  isn't  a  real  castle  here.  I've 
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grown  a  bit  tired  of  them  back  home. 
3-ou  know."' 

Before  Todd  couid  reply,  another 
buckboard  drove  up  from  the  opposite 
direction  in  which  they  had  come,  and 
out  of  it  stepped  a  middle-aged  man 
and  a  young  and  beautiful  girl. 

The  tall  real-estate  dealer — somewhat 
reluctantly,  it  appeared  to  Lord  Algj- — 
introduced  the  arrivals  to  him  as  the 
Dunns,  who  lived  on  the  next  ranch,  a 
mile  or  so  distant- 
She  and  her  father  had  come,  Sally 
Dunn  herself  explained  to  Algy,  to  pay 
him  a  neighborly  call  on  his  arrival  at  his 
newly  acquired  property-. 

She  blushed  prettily  under  the  eager 
gaze  of  the  young  Englishman,  who 
seemed  unable  to  take  his  eyes  from 
her. 

She  was  a  different  girl  from  any 
Lord  Algy  had  ever  seen  before.  Her 
rosy  cheeks  and  sparkling  e\-es  were  dv.c 
to  a  healthy  life  spent  in  the  open,  not 
to  the  rouge  pot  and  belladonna  bottle 
with  which  such  charms  were  simula:-j  '. 
by  the  women  of  London  societj-  he  '  1 
known.  The  attraction  by  which  L  rl 
Algj-  felt  himself  drawn  toward  this  re- 
freshingly wholesome  giri.  came  danger- 
ously near  to  being  love  at  first  sight. 

And  that  Sally  likewise  admired  the 
good-looking  Englishman,  with  e 
clothes  and  manners  of  an  ultraciviliz, - 
world  which  she  had  never  known,  was 
a  fact  she  was  unable  to  conceal — and 
Todd"s  forehead  bore  a  worried  frown, 
as  he  saw  the  undoubted  "hit"  the  young 
nobleman  was  making  with  the  girl  he 
himself  had  long  been  in  love  with. 

But  just  then  all  eyes  were  turned  on 
Simpson. 

The  valet,  depositing  on  the  ground 
the  luggage  w-ith  which  he  was  weighted 
down  like  a  pack  horse,  as  he  stood  in 
front  of  Mr.  Dunn,  had  begun  to  execute 
a  fantastic  imitation  of  a  jig.  In  amaze- 
ment. Sally's  father  stared  at  the  wildly 
hopping  manservant. 

'Ts  your  friend."'  he  turned  to  in- 
quire of  Lord  Algy,  whose  valet  he  did 
not  know  Simpson  was.  never  having 
heard  of  the  existence  of  such  a  menial 
position,  ""subject  to  St.  Vitus"  dance?"' 

Lord  Alg>-  looked  as  puzzled  as  the 
rest. 

""If  he  is,  I  never  suspected  it  before."' 
he  repUed.  Then,  approaching  Simpson, 
he  demanded :  ""What  are  you  doing  this 
idiotic  tango  for?" 


Simpson,  stopping  his  dance,  with  a 
doubtful  look  at  Mr.  Dunn  as  be  did  so, 
pointed  to  the  two  guns  at  that  gentle- 
man's belt,  and  explained : 

'"Hi"ve  read,  sir,  of  'ow  Westerners 
love  to  'ave  sport  with  'tenderfeet.'  has 
thej"  calls  them,  by  making  'em  do  a  bit 
of  jigging.  They  fires  at  their  feet  w-ith 
their  revolvers,  sir,  to  make  them  step 
it.  And  I  honly  thought  Hi  d  save  this 
gentleman  the  trouble  of  wasting  hany 
of  'is  bullets,  and  myself  the  danger  hot 
losing  a  toe  or  so,  by  executing  a  lit- 
tle clog  dance  for  'is  benefit  wnthout 
waiting  to  be  hasked.    That"5  h'all,  sir." 

There  was  an  interruption,  in  the  form 


of  a  hail  from  the  road,  at  that  moment. 
A  sharp-faced  young  man,  who  had 
driven  up  in  a  covered  bugg>-,  called 
Todd  over  to  him. 

■"What's  up.  Sprout?"'  the  land  shark 
questioned  the  young  man,  who  was  his 
assistant. 

""I  drove  out  here  after  y-ou."  ex- 
plained the  other,  '"to  tell  you  you'd  bet- 
ter get  right  back  to  town.  Miller's 
there,  and  he  wants  your  final  answer  on 
whether  you're  going  to  boy  his  ranch 
or  not,  to-day." 

Todd  returned  to  the  parrj-  he  had 
left  in  front  of  the  shack  on  Lord  Alg\-"s 
land,  to  explain  that  a  business  matter 


called  him  away,  and  then  he  took  his 
departure  in  his  buckboard. 

■"Won't  you  and  your  servant  come 
over  to  our  house  for  breakfast  to-mor- 
row morning?"'  Sally  invited  Lord  .-Mgy, 
as  she  and  her  father  started  to  take 
their  leave,  also.  ■'You  won't  be  fi.xed 
up  to  start  housekeeping  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  you'd  be  as  welcome  as  could 
be  to  eat  with  us." 

Lord  -Wgy  accepted  with  alacrity.  But 
when  the  Dunns  had  gone,  he  turned  at 
a  deprecating  cough  from  Simpson,  to 
find  that  long-suffering  individual  stand- 
ing before  him  with  an  anxious  crease 
puckering  his  brow. 


■"Hi  beg  pardon,  sir.'"  said  Sim.pson. 
"  but  do  Hi  hunderstand  that  ihere  s  no- 
body 'ere  to  do  the  cooking  for  hus?"' 

His  young  master  clapped  his  shoul- 
der, in  high  good  spirits. 

■'Bj-  no  means."  said  he.  "You're 
here,  and  you"re  going  to  be  our  cook."' 

Simpson  set  his  lips  firmh-  together. 

""Xo.  sir,"'  he  declared  emphatically: 
■"Hi  must  refuse  to  do  that.  sir.  My 
family,  sir.  "as  been  in  the  service  of 
yours  for  hupward  of  a  century-.  Hit 
would  be  quite  himpossible  for  me.  a 
Simpson,  to  so  far  forget  m\-  lo>"altj"  to 
you  has  to  hendanger  your  life.  Be- 
lieve me,  sir,  when  Hi  teil  you  that  coo"cc- 
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iiig  liis  not  my  forte.  You  could  never 
stand  hit,  sir.  Hand  neither  could  I — 
besides,  we've  brought  nothing  'ere  to 
cook." 

Lord  Algy  looked  grave,  for  the  brac- 
ing mountain  air  had  given  him  an  ap- 
petite. But  an  exploration  of  the  shack 
revealed  the  presence  there  of  several 
cans  of  meat  and  a  half-filled  tin  of 
crackers,  which  probably  had  been  left 
behind  by  the  last  occupant  of  the  dilap- 
idated hut.  Telling  Simpson  that  the 
extent  of  his  labors  as  a  chef  for  that 
evening  at  least  would  be  nothing  more 
than  to  open  the  cans,  five  minutes  later 
he  and  the  valet  were  discussing  the  sim- 
ple repast  together. 

Simpson,  as  he  ate,  had  been  vievifing 
the  two  bunks,  one  above  the  other, 
that  were  built  into  the  wall  of  the  hut. 
When  the  meal  was  over,  and  their  bed- 
time thus  at  hand,  the  manservant 
nodded  toward  the  bunks,  with  the  an- 
nouncement : 

"Hi'll  sleep  in  the  hupper,  sir." 

Lord  Algy  promptly  shook  his  head. 

"No,  you  won't,"  he  said. 

"But,  sir,"  protested  his  valet,  "that's 
my  proper  place,  sir.  Don't  you  remem- 
ber hall  the  way  hout  'ere  on  the  train 
Hi  always  took  the  hupper  berth,  has 
hinferior  to  the  lower?  My  position, 
being  below  yours — hif  you'll  pardon  the 
little  joke,  sir — Hi  must  lie  habove 
30U  " 

"You'll  not  occupy  either  of  these 
bunks,"  interrupted  Lord  Algy,  in  a  posi- 
tive tone.  "I'll  take  the  lower,  but  1 
don't  expect  to  have  your  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  lying  on  an  inch-thick 
board  over  my  head.  You'd  fall  through 
on  top  of-me.  No,  Simpson,  you  are  go- 
ing to  spend  the  night  on  the  ground  out- 
side." 

Simpson,  his  fat  cheeks  turning  ashen 
once  more,  and  his  knees  knocking  to- 
gether, as  he  thought  of  the  perils  with 
which  the  black  night  outside  the  shack 
might  be  filled,  argued  and  pleaded 
against  his  master's  ruling,  but  in  vain. 
Getting  into  his  nightgown  finally,  with 
a  blanket  wrapped  around  him,  he  went 
forth  to  stretch  himself  on  the  ground  as 
he  had  been  bidden. 

INIeanwhile,  the  big  Lidian  who  had 
sold  Lord  Algy  the  earthen  bowl  at  the 
depot,  had  turned  up  in  the  camp  of  his 
tribe.  Having  invested  the  dollar  in 
fire  water,  he  was,  to  express  his  con- 
dition with  inelegant  terseness,  "pickled," 


As  he  drew  near  the  camp  fire  the 
chief  sprang  up  to  face  him. 

"Thou  hast  driven  me  to  the  end  of 
my  patience,"  the  sachem  berated  him 
in  his  native  tongue.  "Thou  whisky- 
soaked  loafer  !  Thou  thief  !  But  this 
day  thou  hast  gone  too  far — the  sacred 
food  bowl  of  our  ancestors  thou  hast 
stolen  to  buy  strong  drink!  Thy  life 
shall  pay.    I  have  spoken."' 

He  folded  his  arms,  and  was  turning 
away,  when  a  tender-hearted  Indian 
maiden  stepped  out  of  the  group  around 
the  fire  to  intercede  for  the  thief  of 
the  bowl. 

"Give  him  one  more  chance,  oh,  noble 
Eagle  Heart,"  she  begged.  "Relent  thus 
far  from  thy  sentence  of  death:  if  he 
brings  back  the  bowl  he  may  live.  What 
sayest  thou?" 

Slowly  the  chief  turned  to  face  the 
scapegrace  once  more. 

"I  say  that  he  has  till  daybreak  to  do 
so,"  he  agreed,  "no  longer.  Go !"  he 
grimly  ordered  the  intoxicated  Indian. 

Simpson,  lying  wakefuUy  in  his  blan- 
ket, had  already  felt  the  fangs  of  all 
the  wild  beasts  whose  names  he  could 
remember  fastening  on  his  flesh  out  of 
the  darkness ;  and  now  his  imagination 
had  begun  to  picture  what  would  hap- 
pen if  the  feathered  head  of  one  of 
those  "Hindians"  of  which  he  was  in 
such  fear  should  suddenly  appear. 

His  blood  turned  to  ice  water  in  his 
veins.  That  was  an  Indian's  head  thrust 
around  the  side  of  a  tree  a  dozen  yards 
ahead  of  him  1 

He  lay  perfectly  still,  without  daring 
to  betray  by  so  much  as  the  quiver  of 
an  eyelid  that  he  was  awake,  while  he 
watched  the  entire  blanketed  form  of 
the  savage  step  out  into  view  from 
around  that  tree. 

It  was  the  Indian  from  the  station 
platform ! 

Simpson  watched  him  steal  forward  to 
the  shack  and  then  disappear  inside  it. 

The  valet  knew  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  rise  and  go  into  the  cabin  to  pro- 
tect his  master's  valuables  from  the  ma- 
rauder, or  to  save  Lord  Algy's  life, 
which  might  even  be  the  thing  the  red- 
skin had  come  to  take.  He  knew  what 
he  ought  to  do,  all  right,  but  still  he 
lay  there  on  the  ground,  bathed  in  a 
cold  sweat,  without  moving  a  muscle, 
paralyzed  by  fright. 

And  then  he  saw  the  Indian  come  out 
and  walk  rapidly  away  with  the  spoil 


of  his  nocturnal  visit  to  the  hut — noth- 
ing but  that  earthen  bowl. 

Well,  Simpson  told  himself,  with  a 
heartfelt  sigh  of  relief,  he  was  welcome 
to  that,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned. 
The  thing  was  a  nuisance  to  lug  around, 
and  he  was  glad  to  be  relieved  of  the 
responsibility  of  taking  care  of  it  any 
longer.  But  suddenly  a  coyote  howled 
out  on  the  prairie.  Simpson  bounded 
up,  and  ran,  trailing  the  blanket  be- 
hind him,  into  the  cabin. 

Suppose — the  thought  had  struck  him 
— the  Indian  had  taken  that  bowl  off  to 
the  camp  fire  of  his  fellow  tribesmen, 
who  might  be  waiting  for  him  near  at 
hand,  to  heat  it,  and  then  come  back  for 
Simpson  to  drop  him  into  the  vessel? 
That  howl  he  had  just  heard  might  have 
been  the  bloodthirsty  hail  with  which 
the  redskin's  companions  had  greeted  his 
arrival  with  the  bowl.  Simpson  deter- 
mined to  brave  his  master's  displeasure 
by  getting  into  the  upper  bunk,  which 
was  the  onl^  place  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  where  he  could  hope  to 
conceal  himself. 

As  he  lowered  his  weight  into  the 
bunk  the  bottom  gave  way,  and,  as  Lord 
Algy  had  feared,  down  the  fat  man- 
servant tumbled  upon  him. 

"Stay  in  the  lower  bunk,  now  you're 
there !"  Lord  Algy  directed  him,  a  little 
testily  for  having  his  sleep  thus  literally 
broken.  "I'll  go  and  take  your  place  on 
the  ground." 

And  he  suited  the  action  to  the  words. 

The  next  morning  thej"  walked  over 
to  the  Dunns'  for  breakfast. 

It  was  only  the  first  of  a  half  dozen 
visits  that  Lord  Algy  paid  to  the  ranch 
of  Sally's  father  during  the  same  num- 
ber of  days  that  followed.  For,  after 
breakfast  on  that  first  morning,  Mr. 
Dunn  drew  the  young  Englishman  aside 
to  inquire : 

"Are  you  going  to  stay  on  your  prop- 
ert)'  now  that  you've  found  out  it's 
worthless  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,  I  am."  Lord  Algy  replied 
firmly. 

"I  admire  your  grit,"  the  older  man 
informed  him  approvingly,  "in  sticking 
by  a  bad  bargain.  You  like  Montana 
as  a  place  to  live,  then  ?  It's  God's  own 
country,  /  think ;  but  I  only  wish  I'd 
known  you  were  looking  for  a  ranch  out 
here  before  you  got  mixed  up  with 
Todd.  There's  one  a  couple  of  miles 
from   here   that   I   believe   you  could 
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buy  'for  half  what  you  paid  Tett ;  and 
it  would  be  a  lirst-ciass  investment. 
However,  while  jou're  getting  straight- 
ened around  on  your  place  I  want  you 
to  come  over  here  to  ours  for  a  square 
meal,  or  anything  else  you  want,  as 
often  as  you  like.' 

Lord  Algy  promised,  with  enthusiasm, 
to  do  so.  And  he  lived  up  to  his  word. 
In  this  vrzy  his  love  attair  with  Sally 
— for  so  it  had  become — ^was  given  op- 
portunity- to  progress  in  the  week  that 
ensued. 

It  was  one  day  at  the  end  of  that 
time  when  Todd  drove  up  to  the  Dunn 
ranch  with  his  assistant  Sprout, 
in  his  buckboard. 

"What's  the  matter,  Jeff:"' 
asked  Sally's  father  of  the  lanky 
real-estate  dealer.  "You're  look- 
ing kind  of  glum  this  after- 
noon.'" 

"I  feel  that  way.'"  repiieu 
Todd,  "and  so  would  you.  if  you 
were  in  my  boots.  I  had  a 
chance,  last  week,  to  buy  [Miller's 
place.  I  turned  it  down.  And 
now  what's  happened  ?  Oh.  noth- 
ing, but  that  thej  ve  struck  oil 
on  his  property-.  Its  worth  about 
twentj-  times  what  I  could  have 
bought  it  for.  I've  missed  a 
chance  to  clean  up  a  fortune.'" 

Lord  Algj-  and  Simpson  took 
their  departure  from  SaUy  and 
her  father  soon  after. 

Back  at  his  own  ranch.  Lord 
Algy  told  his  valet  that  he  was 
going  for  a  wall:^  He  insisted 
on  doing  so  tmaccompanied,  de- 
spite Simpson's  protestations 
that  he  might  be  waylaid  by  red- 
skins in  so  doing.  At  the  end  of 
a  half  hour  the  j-oung  English- 
man retvuTied  to  the  shack.  He 
was  whistling  a  sprightly  tune, 
and  he  seemed  to  be  in  the  best 
of  spirits. 

"Simpson,  take  the  pail  down  to  the 
spring  beside  the  road  and  get  some 
water, '  he  ordered  his  ser\-ant. 

The  valet  obediently  set  off  on  the 
errand.  Three  minutes  later  he  came 
running  back  to  the  shack  with  the 
emptj-  pail  still  in  his  hand  and  his  eyes 
bulging  with  fear. 

'Asten  witiL^me,  sir !"  he  panted 
grasping  Lord  Algy  by  the  hand  and 
starting  back  toward  the  spring.  "  'Asien 
with  me!  We  hare  lost,  sir — the  Hin- 
dians  'ave  done  for  us  now!" 


At  the  spring.  Simpson  pointed  dra- 
matically to  a  black  substance  that  over- 
spread the  surface  of  the  water. 

"The  Hindians  'ave  poisoned  the 
spring,  sir  I"  he  declared  to  his  master. 
"Hoh,  my  lord.  Hi  beg  of  you,  let  bus 
leave  this  wretched  country-  hat  once, 
sir  '' 

Todd  and  Sprout,  who  were  driving 
along  the  road  in  the  buckboard  from 
the  Dunns',  pulled  up  beside  them. 

"What's  the  matter?"'  demanded  the 
tall  land  shark,  as  he  viewed  Simpson's 
excited  gestictilations  beside  the  spring. 

He  climbed  down  as  the  valet  ex- 


Poor  Simpson  '.  His  heart  was  in  iois  niouih.  as  he  heard 
■"Hindian"  creeping  tov*-ard  the  door  of  the  shack 
yvhere  the  fat  valet's  master  lav  sieecing. 


plained  his  fears,  and.  yvith  Sprout,  ex- 
amined the  black  substance  on  top  of 
the  water.  Rising,  lie  exchanged  a  yvink 
yvith  his  assistant. 

"Mister."  Todd  addressed  Lord  Algy-, 
with  ill-concealed  haste,  "what  your 
hired  man  here  saj-s  about  the  Indians 
hay-ing  poisoned  this  spring  I  guess  is 
the  truth.  The  pesky-  yarmints  are  after 
you.  You're  endangerin'  y-our  life  by 
stay-in'  here — and  I'm  goin'  to  give  you 
the  chance  to  get  away.  I'y-e  come  to 
like  j-ou;  dumed  if  I  ain't!  I'm  sorry 
I  put  up  this  syvindle  on  you,  and  I'll 


tell  you  what  I'll  do.  I'll  buy  this  place 
back  from  you  at  exactly  the  price  you 
paid  for  it.  How  does  that  strike  you? 
Is  it  a  go?" 

Lord  Algy-  seemed  to  hesitate  for  a. 
moment. 

'"All  right,"  he  agreed  at  last  Til 
sell  you  back  the  land.'' 

Todd  laid  eager  hands  on  him  and 
helped  him  into  the  buckboard,  getting 
in  himself. 

"AA'e'U  drive  to  town  right  away  and 
sign  the  papers,"  he  aimounced.  Then 
looking  down  at  Sprout,  he  jerked  his 
head  to  his  assistant  back  oy-er  the  way 
they-  had  come.    '"You  walk  back 
to  the  Dunns  and  tell  [Miss  Salh" 
I  won't  be  able  to  keep  my  en- 
gagement  to   take  her   to  the 
groy-e,"  he  ordered  that  young 
man. 

And,  picking  up  the  reins,  off 
he  droy-e  yvith  Lord  Algy%  while 
Sprout  turned  to  carry-  out  his 
errand. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  Sally-  ap- 
peared with  the  real-estate  deal- 
er's assistant  'beside  her  in  the 
Dunns'  buckboard. 

"Ts  it  true,"  she  demanded  of 
Simpson,  ''that  y-our  master  has 
driven  to  town  with  Jeff  Todd 
to  sell  him  back  this  land?'' 
"Yes,  miss,"  the  valet  told  her. 
Sprout  had  got  doy\-n  out  of 
the  buckboard. 

"If  I  tliought  I  could  get  there 
in  time  to  stop  him,"  began  the 
girl,  her  brows  knit  anxiously  as 
she  peered  up  the  road. 

"It's  no  use.  Miss  Sally.''  the 
land  shark's  assistant  laughed  up 
at  her.  "Todd's  got  there  and 
signed  the  papers  by  this  time 
He's  put  over  a  mighty-  cute  deaL 
you've  got  to  admit.  He'U  be 
on  the  yvay  back  here  even  now, 
1  expect.*' 

Even  as  he  spoke  a  cloud  of  dust 
appeared  along  the  road  from  town. 

In  another  minute  Todd  and  Lord 
Algy-  stepped  down  from  the  lanky  real- 
estate  dealer's  buckboard. 

"Hay-e  you  sold  him  your  land?"  Sally 
cried,  running  up  to  the  young  English- 
man. 

Todd  turned  to  Sprout.  He  cracked 
his  knuckles  and  laughed,  producing  a 
paper  which  he  showed  in  triumph  to  his 
assistant 

"Yes."   said   Lord   -A.lgv.   "Tie's  been 
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The  land  shark  exchanged  a  wink  with  liis  assistant.    They  knew,  what  it  seemed  that 
Lord  Algy  did  not,  that  the  black  substance  on  the  surface  of  the  spring  was  oil! 


kind  enough  to  return  the  money  my 
father  paid  him.  You  see,  Simpson  told 
him  our  spring  was  poisoned  by  the  In- 
dians, and  when  he  thought  of  the  dan- 
;ger  we  would  run  by  staying  here  if  the 

savages  had  it  in  for  us  " 

Sally  threw  up  her  hands  in  helpless 
dismay. 

"He  Nvas  kind  enough!"  she  repeated 
scornfully.  "Didn't  you  know  what  that 
black  substance  was  on  the  surface  of 
the  water?" 

Lord  Algy  smiled  around  over  his 
shoulder  at  the  listening  land  shark. 

"Why  shouldn't  I  know,"  he  replied, 
"since  I  poured  the  oil  there  myself?" 

Todd's  face  fell.  He  had  been  beaten 
by  his  would-be  victim  at  his  own  game. 
He  started  to  stride  up  to  Lord  Algy, 
with  his  fists  clenched,  but  then  he 
stopped. 

The  young  Englishman  seemed  to  be 
engaged  with  Sally  in  a  most  important 
conversation. 

It  tvas  important,  for  Lord  Algy  was 
saying  : 

"I  love  you,  dear.  You've  been  the 
only  girl  for  me  from  the  first  day  I 
ever  saw  you.  Your  father's  told  me  of 
a  ranch  that  I'm  going  to  buy  with  half 
of  this  money,  and  I  want  you  to  share 
it  as  my  wife.    Will  you?'' 


As  Todd  saw  Sally  throw  her  arms 
around  Lord  Algy's  neck  he  knew  that 
it  meant  he  had  been  beaten  at  the  game 
of  love,  as  well. 

But  Simpson? 

Well,  as  he  viewed  the  same  thing, 
the  fat  valet  groaned  despairingly,  for 
what  it  meant  to  him  was  that  now  he 
was  doomed  to  stay  in  the  West. 


Ince's  Auto  Aviates. 

THOiM.^S  H.  IN'CE,  the  famous  mov- 
ing-picture director,  whose  produc- 
tions are  shown  in  the  Alutual  prograr.i, 
does  not  like  fast  driving,  but  he  recently 
overcame  his  diffidence  long  enough  to 
save  his  life.  His  chauffeur,  who  has 
strict  instructions  to  go  no  faster  than 
twenty-five  miles  an  hour,  was  bringing 
^Ir.  Incc  in  his  car  along  the  road  to 
Inceville  at  that  moderate  and  pleasant 
pace. 

Suddenly  they  rounded  a  corner,  and 
the  front  tires  began  rattling  the  boards 
of  the  bridge  the  farther  end  of  which 
had  caved  in  and  fallen  to  the  river  bed 
sixty  feet  below. 

"You  can't  stop  in  time.  Faster,  fast- 
er !"  Ince  yelled  excitedly.  "Go  like  the 
devil!    Ninety!    A  hundred !" 


The  great  director  stamped  his  foot  on 
the  gasoline  release  so  hard  that  he 
nearly  drove  it  and  his  chauffeur's  foot 
through  the  floor ;  but  the  car,  mean- 
while, with  a  shivering  leap,  cleared  the 
hole  in  the  bridge  and  landed  on  the  safe 
ground  beyond. 


Billiards  and  Films. 
T^HE  National  Billiard  Protective 
^  League  has  sent  letters  to  eighty 
thousand  proprietors  of  billiard  halls  in 
the  United  States,  commending  the 
athletic  and  physical-culture  films  re- 
leased every  Monday  by  the  Selig  Poly- 
scope Company,  since  April  5th.  Among 
the  films  are  scenes  showing  the  scien- 
tific shots  in  billiards,  exemplified  by 
Schaefer,  Hoppe,  and  others.  These 
films  will  do  much  to  popularize  and 
further  elevate  the  science  of  billiards. 


News  of  the  Photo-playwrights. 
LJ  ETTIE  GRAY  BAKER,  who  was 
*  *  one  of  the  most  successful  free- 
lance writers  in  the  country  when  she 
was  a  librarian  in  Connecticut,  and  who 
until  recently  was  scenario  editor  for 
Bosworth,  Incorporated,  has  joined  the 
West  coast  scenario  staff  of  the  ^Mutual 
Film  Corporation.  She  is  also  first  vice 
I)residcnt  of  the  Photo  Flay  Authors' 
League. 

Arthur  Leeds,  well  known  to  all  writ- 
ers of  the  silent  drama,  is  now  scenario 
editor  for  Edison.  He  is  the  first  man 
to  hold  this  position  with  Edison,  as  the 
scripts  were  formerly  passed  upon  by  a 
committee. 


Archer  ^McAIackin.  who  for  a  long 
time  was  scenario  editor  for  the  Essanay 
Company  at  their  Chicago  studio,  and 
who  of  late  has  been  directing  comedies, 
as  well  as  writing  them,  for  several 
West  coast  firms,  has  joined  the  forces 
of  the  American  Film  Manufacturing 
Company  at  Santa  Barbara,  California, 

Captain  Leslie  T.  Peacocke  is  busy 
turning  out  big  multiple-reel  novel  and 
play  adaptations  for  the  World  Film 
Corporation,  but  is  finding  time  to  do  a 
number  of  large-size  original  scripts  on 
the  side.  The  captain  has  been  a  hus- 
tler all  his.  life,  and  he  certainly  "puts 
them  over."  Remember  his  "Neptune's 
Daughter"  ? 


\ 


On    the    Night  Stage 

(NEW  YORK  FILM) 

By  Robert  Keeae 

In  this  story,  taken  from  the  five-reel  production  of  the  New  York  Motion-picture  Cor- 
poration, you  may  read  how  one  man  paid  his  debt  of  gratitude  to  another,  in  the  setting  of 
the  "good  old,  glorious  days  of  '49,"  in  the  West.  Written  with  the  realism  that  makes  read- 
ing these  reviews  almost  the  same  thing  as  seeing  the  films  themselves,  the  story  is  sure  to 
grip  you.    The  cast: 

Austin,  the  "sky  pilot"...  Robert  Edeson 

BeUe  Shields  Rhea  Mitchell 

"Texas"  Smith  Wm.  S.  Hart 

"Handsome  Jack"  Malone  Hershal  Mayall 


1  OWING  your  pardners  !" 
"All  sashay!" 
The  dance  hall  was  gayly  noisy  with 
the  stamping  of  feet,  the  scrape  of  fid- 
dles, and  the  shouting  of  the  master  of 
J  ceremonies  of  the  moment,  who  called 
the  numbers  frorn  his  place  on  the  mu- 
sicians' platform. 

The  owner  of  the  clarion  voice  that 
dmonished  the  dancers  on  the  floor  be- 
'.j\y  him  to  "bow  to  your  lady!"'  and  to 
swing  'em  to  the  right!''  was  Texas 
Smith. 

He  was  a  tall,  wiry,  weather-bronzed 
man  in  his  early  thirties.  His  high- 
crowned  stovepipe  hat  was  of  white 
beaver — the  last  word  in  fashionable 
headgear  for  men  in  that  year  of  1853. 
It  could  have  cost  him  not  less  than 
thirty-five  dollars. 

Texas'  long-tailed  coat  of  dark  blue, 
cut  in  tightly  at  the  waist,  with  wide, 
rolling  lapels,  and  trimmed  with  jet  but- 
tons the  size  of  silver  dollars,  was  of 
the  verj-  finest  broadcloth  that  money 
:ould  buy.  His  trousers  were  of  doe- 
skin, strapped  under  the  insteps  of  a 
pair  of  eighteen-dollar  Russian  leather 
boots.  All  in  all,  he  was  dressed  up  to 
the  minute.  If  a  little  gaudy,  his  attire 
made  up  in  costliness  what  it  lacked  in 
^ood  taste.  The  inhabitants  of  Red 
julch.  Arizona,  at  least,  saw  nothing  to 
xiticize  in  his  apparel.  Texas  was 
-.nown  as  the  best-dressed  man  in  town. 

And  where  did  he  get  the  money  to 
clothe  himself  thus  grandly? 

That  was  a  question  which  nobodj-  in 
Red  Gulch  was  able  to  answer.  That 
Texas'  pockets  were  always  jingling 
'.vith  gold  was  a  fact  which  not  alone 
bis  prosperous  appearance,  but  his  ready 


generosity  at  the  bar,  or  to  an  acquaint- 
ance in  need  of  a  loan  of  anything  from 
twenty-five  cents  up  to  a  hundred  dol- 
lars, amply  attested. 

Texas  was  not  a  miner.  Neither  was 
he  a  professional  gambler.  Xor  a  sa- 
loon keeper.  He  did  not  own  a  hotel 
or  an  eating  house.  These  were  the  only 
means  by  which  a  man  could  make  a  liv- 
ing in  Red  Gulch.  Then  where  did  he 
get  his  income? 

Texas,  addressing  his  shouts  to  the 
dancers  while  he  clapped  his  hands, 
seemed  to  be  giving  his  undivided  atten- 
tion to  the  swaying  couples  on  the  floor 
beneath  him.  But  all  the  time,  out  of 
the  corner  of  his  eye,  he  was  watching 
a  pair  who  were  not  joining  in  the 
dance. 

Standing  in  the  doorway  of  the  room, 
one  of  that  couple  on  whom  Texas'  gaze 
rested  was  a  man  who  had  lateh"  come 
to  town.  Dressed  all  in  sedate  black, 
he  was  what  his  square-shouldered,  ath- 
letic frame  and  his  firm-jawed,  fearless- 
eyed,  handsome  face  would  not  have  led 
one  to  suppose  him  to  be — a  minister 
of  the  gospel. 

The  "sky  pilot.''  as  the  men  of  Red 
Gulch  called  him.  was  named  Austin. 

He  was  talking  to  a  girl,  dressed  in 
the  short  skirt  and  gaylj-  colored  waist 
of  the  typical  denizens  of  the  dance  halls 
in  those  early  days  of  the  West. 

She  was  Belle  Shields,  whose  red 
cheeks  and  sparkling  black  eyes,  all  the 
dark  prettiness  of  her,  had  long  ago 
stolen  Texas'  heart  away. 

Xow,  as  he  continued  to  conduct  the 
dance  as  though  his  whole  soul  was  in 
that  work  and  none  other,  Texas' 
thoughts  were  tormenting  him.  What 


was  the  parson  talking  to  her  about? 
And  how  was  Belle  taking  what  he  was 
saying?  Texas  would  have  had  to  be 
blind  not  to  see  that  Austin  had  fallen 

in  love  with  her.    And  Belle  

The  answer  to  that  unspoken  question 
in  Texas'  mind  was  not  long  forthcom- 
ing. 

The  fiddlers  ceased.  The  dance  was 
over.  He  jumped  down  from  the  plat- 
form, and  hurried  toward  the  pair  in 
the  doorwaj-  of  the  room.  Texas  had 
Belle's  promise  for  the  next  dance.  By 
custom,  he  was  entitled  to  take  her  away 
from  her  present  escort  now,  and  lead 
her  to  the  bar  for  refreshments  before 
the  music  summoned  them  to  the  floor. 

Texas  was  only  three  yards  away, 
when  Belle,  slipping  her  arm  through 
Austin's,  turned  and  walked  out  of  the 
place  with  him. 

Slowly  Texas  followed,  to  lean  gloom- 
ily against  a  pillar  of  the  dance  hall's 
porch  outside.  Tliat  was  how  much 
chance  he  stood  against  Austin,  it 
seemed !  Belle  cared  more  for  the  par- 
son than  him. 

Texas,  his  brow  clouding  with  jealous 
hatred  of  his  fortunate  rival,  started  to 
reach  grimlj-  for  his  gun  under  the  wide 
tails  of  his  magnificent  coat — but  then 
he  remembered  that  he  had  been  forced 
to  check  the  weapon  at  the  bar,  hy  the 
dance  hall's  rules,  as  had  all  the  rest  of 
the  men  who  gained  admission  to  the 
floor. 

Texas  heard  a  rough  laugh  behind 
him.  He  turned  to  confront  Sam  Davis, 
the  ''bad  man"  of  the  town,  who  stood 
watching  him  from  the  doorway  between 
two  of  his  equally  notorious  cronies. 

''Feelin'   bad,   Texas?"   inquired  the 
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gun  figluer,  in  a  tone  of  mocking  sym- 
pathy. 

Texas  sharply  turned  his  back  on  the 
trio,  his  face  red  with  mortification. 

Belle's  walking  away  from  him  on  the 
parson's  arm  as  he  was  hurrying  for- 
ward to  claim  their  dance,  had  evidently 
been  noticed  by  those  inside  the  dance 
hall,  and  these  tough  characters  had 
come  out  after  him  to  make  sport  of 
him. 

"Pore  Texas!"  chimed  in  one  of  Sam 
Davis'  two  pals,  in  the  same  sarcastic 
tone  of  commiseration.  "Set  his  heart 
on  winnin'  Belle.  Him,  the  best- 
dressed  man  in  town !    Thought  he  had 


else  I  seen,  Texas?  Do  you  think  you 
can  stand  for  to  hear  it,  without  its 
breakin'  your  heart  ?  Well,  as  they  sat 
there  on  that  tree  trunk,  I  seen  her  fling 
her  arms  around  his  neck  and  kiss  him  ! 

That's  what  " 

Texas  wheeled,  his  eyes  blazing  with 
anger. 

"It's  a  lie !"  he  flashed  out. 

Sam  Davis  and  his  two  companions 
guffawed.  They  had  accomplished  the 
purpose  for  which  they  had  followed 
Texas  out  on  the  porch.  Their  taunts 
had  stung  him  into  providing  amusement 
for  them  by  his  anger. 

"You  don't  want  to  take  it  too  hard. 


It  was  from  such  a  place  as  this  that  the  "sky  pilot"  had  taken  his  wife. 


a  walk-away,  I'll  bet.  And  then  along 
comes  a  mis'able,  meek-as-milk  parson, 
and  cuts  him  out !" 

Texas  spoke  through  his  set  teeth, 
without  looking  around. 

"I  don't  know  as  there's  been  any  cut- 
tin'  out  done  yet !" 

Sam  Davis  laughed  again. 

"You  don't  stand  a  chance,  Texas !"  he 
jeered.  "You  saw  the  cold  deal  you 
got  just  now,  the  same  as  we  did.  But 
maybe  there's  somethin'  else  you  haven't 
seen,  that  /  have.  Belle  and  the  parson 
was  down  in  the  beech  grove,  yesterday 
forenoon.  I  seen  'em.  Sittin'  side  by 
side  on  a  log,  they  was.  He  was  holdin' 
her  hands.    Want  me  to  tell  you  what 


old  sport !"  the  bad  man  went  on. 
"There's  somethin'  about  there  bein' 
'other  good  fish  in  the  sea,'  wrote  some- 
where " 

"You  shut  up !"  Texas  ordered,  taking 
a  menacing  step  toward  him.  "Or  I'll 
close  your  mouth  for  you  !" 

Davis'  answer  was  another  jeering 
laugh. 

"I  know  how  you  feel,  Texas !"  he 
soothed.  "It's  tou.gh  to  see  the  gal  you 
love  took  from  you  by  any  man.  I've 
had  it  happen  to  me  before  now.  But 
I  will  say.  I'd  never  let  no  psalm-spout- 
in'  sky  pilot  get  the  better  o'  me  that- 
away.  No,  sir !  It  must  be,  Texas,  you 
ain't  got  no  natural  attractions  for  a 


woman,  when  a  parson  can  take  her 
away  from  you  " 

Deliberately,  Texas  called  the  bully  of 
the  town  a  fighting  name. 

At  once  the  grin  left  Davis'  face.  His 
jaw  shot  out,  while  his  brows  lowered 
menacingly. 

"Correct  that  there  statement !''  he 
snapped,  advancing  from  the  doorwaj' 
upon  Texas.  "'Quick,  or  you'll  be  a  dead 
man !" 

Now,  with  a  gun  at  his  hip,  Davis 
might  have  been  able  to  make  good  the 
boast,  Texas  knew.  There  was  nobody 
in  town  who  was  so  "quick  on  the  draw'' 
as  he  was.  But  Texas  also  knew  that 
the  ruffian  had  been  compelled  to  leave 
his  weapon  at  the  bar,  as  Texas  had 
himself.  In  an  honest,  stand-up  fight 
with  bare  fists,  he  had  no  doubt  of  his 
ability  to  protect  himself  against  the 
tough. 

"  So  far  as  takin'  it  back  is  concerned,"' 
replied  Texas  calmly,  "I  repeat  it — that's 
what  you  are  !" 

The  events  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed happened  with  a"  rapidity  that  was 
confusing  to  Texas.  He  saw  the  gun 
fighter's  hand  dart  to  the  breast  of  his 
coat,  plainly  enough.  And  with  equal 
plainness,  the  explanation  of  the  move 
swept  across  Texas'  mind.  Davis  had 
checked  the  gun  from  the  empty  holster 
at  his  belt  at  the  bar.  But  he  had  an- 
other one  concealed  under  his  coat, 
probably  from  a  strap  that  ran  over  his 
shoulder. 

In  another  twinkling,  Texas  saw  the 
glinting  weapon  leveled  squarely  on  his 
unprotected  breast  over  the  region  of 
his  heart.  There  was  a  flash,  and  a 
barking  report.  A  touch  of  flame 
scared  Texas'  cheek  in  passing ;  from 
the  shock  of  the  bullet's  glancing  im- 
pact, he  spun  around  and  toppled  off  the 
edge  of  the  porch  to  smite  the  ground 
on  all  fours. 

But  he  wasn't  killed.  And  why  wasn't 
he?  Davis'  aim  was  notoriously  as  near 
perfection  as  years  of  training  could 
make  it.  And  from  the  distance  at 
which  he  had  fired,  Texas  should  have 
been  drilled  through  the  heart  with  ease. 

Hastily,  Texas  scrambled  up.  He 
heard  shouting,  and  the  sounds  of  a 
scuffle  going  on  from  the  porch  in  front 
of  him.  Four  men  were  swirling  against 
one  another  there  in  the  light  of  the 
open  doorway.  Three  of  the  men  were 
Davis  and  his  pals.  The  fourth  was — 
Austin,  the  parson. 
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The  young  minister,  appearing  on  the 
scene  the  instant  Davis  had  whipped  out 
his  gun,  must  have  grappled  with  the 
bad  man  and  so  deflected  his  aim. 

He  had  saved  Texas'  life. 

Up  the  steps  of  the  porch  Texas 
bounded,  to  go  to  his  rescuer's  assistance 
in  the  ensuing  scrimmage  that  was  tak- 
ing place  between  the  toughs,  who  were 
evidently  bent  on  paying  back  the  par- 
son at  the  odds  of  three  to  one,  for  his 
interference  in  their  affairs. 

Even  as  he  sprang  into  the  thick  of 
the  fight.  Texas  saw  Austin  wrest  the 
gun  awaj-  from  Davis'  hand,  and  then 
strike  out  with  his  right  for  the  ras- 
cal's jaw.  It  was  a  clean  punch,  with 
plent}^  of  '"steam"  behind  it.  Evidently 
the  young  man  in  his  somber  black  at- 
tire had  learned  something  besides  the- 
ology at  school.  The  "uppercut"  met  its 
mark  squarely,  and  Davis  dropped  to 
the  floor  of  the  porch,  all  the  fight  taken 
out  of  him. 

His  two  cronies,  seeing  the  effect  of 
the  blow,  and  Texas  coming  to  join  in 
the  conflict,  turned  and  fled  back  through 
the  bar  toward  the  rear  door  of  the 
dance  hall. 

Davis  had  picked  himself  up. 

"The  rule'' — Austin  addressed  him 
quietly — ""is  that  all  guns  are  to  be  left 
at  the  bar,  when  you  enter  this  place. 
I'll  save  you  the  bother,  by  turning  it  in 
there  for  you  myself.    Good  night." 

The  bad  man,  thoroughly  cowed,  took 
the  hint  implied  by  the  parson's  last 
words,  and  slunk  out  of  sight  through 
the  doorway,  leaving  Austin  and  Texas 
facing  each  other  alone  on  the  porch. 

"Mr.  Smith,"  said  the  young  minister 
frankly,  "I  have  been  given  to  under- 
stand that  }-ou  are  in  love  with  Miss 
Belle  Shields.  Is  this  so?  Then  I  am 
sincerely  sorry.  For  I  have  just  asked 
her  to  marry  me,  and  she  has  accepted. 
I  feel  that  it  is  your  right  to  know  this. 
But  I  trust  that  j^ou  will  not  look  on  it 
in  any  other  waj'  than  as  a  piece  of  luck 
for  me  which  I  could  not  help.  If  I  had 
known  sooner  that  you  had  hopes  of 
winning  her,  I  would  have  gone  to  you 
at  once  and  declared  my  intentions  to 
enter  as  your  rival  for  her  affections, 
fairly.  I  should  have  tried  my  best  to 
•win  her  then,  as  I  did  without  speaking 
to  you  of  it.  For  I  could  not  have 
helped  loving  her,  and  wanting  her  for 
my  wife,  from  the  first  time  I  set  eyes 
on  her.    If  j-ou  could  come  to  me,  and 


tell  me  that  you  don't  harbor  any  ill 
feeling,  but  that  we  are  going  to  be 
friends,  I  should  be  glad — for  I  like 
you,  Smith.'' 

Texas  stood  scowling  darkly  for  a 
moment  or  two  after  the  young  minister 
who  had  turned  and  gone  through  the 
doorway. 

His  jealous}'  surged  up  in  a  black  tide 
in  his  heart  once  more.  So  it  was  true. 
He  had  lost  Belle,  who  was  the  first  and 
only  girl  he  had  ever  loved.  Texas'  fists 
clenched  at  his  sides.  And  then  slowly 
his  hands  relaxed,  and  the  frown  cleared 
away  on  his  brow. 

For,  in  spite  of  all,  he  liked  the  par- 


ceived  when  the  announcement  of  the 
forthcoming  nuptials  was  made  came 
from  Texas  Smith.  It  was  3  set  of 
silver  that  must  have  cost  at  least  five 
hundred  dollars,  and  it  set  his  fellow 
townsmen's  tongues  to  wagging  again  on 
a  subject  they  had  often  discussed.  The 
mystery  of  where  Texas  Smith's  income 
came  from. 

One  day,  later,  Texas  and  the  young 
parson  were  walking  through  the  near- 
by hills ;  their  friendship  had  been  firmly 
sealed  long  before  this.  It  was  two  or 
three  months  after  the  minister's  mar- 
riage to  Belle,  and  now  a  topic  that 
Texas  had  often  wanted  to  talk  over 


"1  seen  her  sittin'  on  a  log  with  the  parson,  and  she  flung  her  arms  around  his 
neck  and  kissed  him."    "That^s  a  lie  !"  said  Texas. 
And  the  fight  started. 


son,  too !  The  latter  had  spoken  to  him 
like  a  man,  just  now.  Texas  squared 
his  shoulders.  He  would  show  Austin 
that  he  could  be  a  friend  worth  having, 
he  determined. 

And  there  was  the  fact  of  the  minis- 
ter's having  saved  his  life. 

Texas  was  not  one  to  readily  forget  a 
thing  like  that.  Some  day  he  hoped  he 
might  have  a  chance  to  pay  Austin  back 
what  he  owed  him. 


Belle  and  the  parson  were  married 
three  weeks  later. 

The  finest  wedding  present  they  re- 


with  Austin,  but  hitherto  refrained  from 
mentioning,  was  trembling  on  his  lips. 

"Is  there  really  such  a  thing  as  hell, 
old  man?"  Texas  forced  himself  to 
bring  out. 

At  the  hesitating  manner  in  which  his 
companion  put  the  question,  Austin 
looked  around  at  him  curiously. 

"Why  do  you  ask  me  that?"  he  coun- 
tered. 

"Oh,  I  s'posed  you'd  know  if  there 
was,"  was  Texas'  reph'.  "I — I  never 
took  much  stock  in  Bible  lore  before — 
before  you  got  to  talkin'  to  me,  the  way 
you  have  since  we've  been  pards.  But 
now  I'm  kinder  worried  on  that  point.'' 
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Austin's  face  and  his  tone  became 
grave. 

"Is  there  a  liell?"  he  repeated  slow!}-. 
"Yes,  I  beheve  that,  Texas.  Eternal  tor- 
ment for  those  whose  sins  have  damned 
tliem,  must  await  us  in  the  future.  God 
himself  gives  us  the  warning  of  it  in 
the  mental  anguish  we  suffer  here  on 
earth  for  our  evildoing.    It  is  a  foretaste 


much  surprised  at  the  other's  confession, 
that  he  was  suffering  remorse  for  some 
guilty  deed  he  had  committed,  to  do 
more  than  wait  in  silence  to  see  whether 
Texas  w^ould  choose  to  go  on  and  make 
a  clean  breast  of  what  his  sin  was. 

"You  told  riie,  the  other  da}',"  Texas 
continued  slowlj',  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  ground  before  him  as  they  walked 


The  parson  had  saved  Texas  Smith's  life,  even  if  lie  had  won  the  girl  lie  loved — and 
Texas  accepted  his  hand  and  with  it  his  proffered  friendship. 


of  what  is  in  store  after  death,  unless  we 
mend  our  ways  in  life." 

Texas  nodded  with  grim  conviction. 

"That's  it,"  said  he.  "I'xt  been 
warned,  I  guess,  of  what's  comin'  to  me. 
For  I've  certainly  been  goin'  through  a 
little  hell  on  earth,  up  here  in  my  mind 
for  the  past  year  and  more." 

Austin   said   nothing.     He   was  too 


along,  "that  the  Good  Book  says,  "Con- 
fess, and  sin  no  more,'  and  a  sinner's 
saved  from  hell  right  off.  It  seems  a 
big  thing  for  the  Lord  to  do,  for  so  lit- 
tle— to  wipe  the  slate  clean,  just  for  a 
person's  admittin'  what  they'xe  done. 
Only  that  ain't  a  little  thing!"  he  de- 
clared with  sudden  fierceness.  "It's 
hard  !    I've  been  tryin'  to  screw  up  my 


courage  all  these  weeks  to  tell  you  what 
I've  been.  I'm  goin'  to  do  it  now.  But, 
I  tell  you,  it  ain't  easy." 

Austin  spoke  sympathetically: 
"You  can  trust  me,  Texas,  you  know. 
Whatever  your  secret  is,  I'll  promise  to 
keep  it  so.  But  you  are  doing  right — 
get  it  off  your  conscience.  Tell  me 
everything." 

The  words  came  from  Texas  in  a 
rush. 

"I  ain't  lit  to  be  your  friend !"  he 
blurted.  "I  ain't  fit  to  shake  the  hand 
of  110  man  that's  honest  in  this  town. 
You've  all  of  you  wondered  where  my 
money  comes  from.  W  ell,  I'll  tell  you — - 
I'm  a  road  agent.  I've  been  holding  up 
the  stages  around  this  locality  right 
along,  for  the  past  five  }ears.  I  hate 
the  business.  I  want  to  cut  it  out  and 
go  straight.  Do  you  s'pose  there's  a 
chance  that  I  can  win  forgiveness  from 
God,  so  He  won't  send  me  to  hell,  if  I 
do  live  on  the  square  from  now  on?'' 

Austin  halted  and  took  him  by  the 
shoulders,  searching  his  face  with  the 
shocked  expression  on  his  own  counte- 
nance gi\ing  way  before  a  look  of  ear- 
nest reassurance  for  Texas'  benefit. 

"I  am  sure  of  it,''  he  answered.  "You 
are  already  half  forgiven.  Now,  take 
the  vow  to  sin  no  more,  and  3"ou  have 
wholly  made  your  peace  with  Him  in 
heaven." 

Texas  gripped  the  parson's  hand. 

"I  give  you  my  promise."  he  said  fer- 
\ently.  "that  I'll  never  hold  up  another 
stage  as  long  as  I  live." 

The  months  passed.  Six  had  gone  by, 
when  one  day  Texas  set  out  for  Austin's 
house  in  the  late  afternoon.  Texas  had 
not  seen  the  parson  for  two  days.  The 
latter  had  been  away  to  look  after  a  sick 
miner  who  lived  in  the  far-off  moun- 
tains. But  he  ought  to  have  got  back  by 
this  time,  Texas  thought. 

Opening  the  door  of  the  parsonage, 
Texas  stepped  into  the  living  room  to 
find  Belle  sitting  there  alone. 

Her  head  was  bowed  in  her  arms  on 
top  of  the  table,  and  she  was  weeping. 

"W  hat's  the  matter?"  Texas  demanded 
anxiously,  striding  quickly  to  her  side  to 
lay  a  hand  on  her  heaving  shoulders. 
"Has  anything  happened  to  him  " 

Belle  shook  her  head,  and  cried  the 
harder. 

Looking  down  at  her,  Texas  stroked 
his  chin  thoughtfully.  He  looked  to- 
ward the  hatrack  on  the  wall,  to  see 
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Kit  the  parson's  hat  was  not  hanging  on 
is  accustomed  peg.  Then  he  hadn't  got 
lome  yet,  apparenth. 
'What's  the  matter?"  Texas  repeated 
the  girl,  lowering  his  tone  to  suggest 
her  that  if  her  answer  to  his  question 
i,"as  anything  she  might  want  him  to 
lold  in  confidence,  she  could  depend  on 
'is  doing  so. 

"Oh.  Texas  !''  Dabbing  at  her  stream- 
,ng  eyes.  Belle  sat  up  and  gave  him  a 
[t'ide,  horror-stricken  stare.  "W  hat-  am 
j  going  to  do  ?     I  never  meant  to  do 

tnything  bad — honesth-,  Texas,  I 
idn't !" 

Texas  stiffened,  as  a  man  who  awaits 
,  blow. 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked  her.  "What 
..ve  you  done?'' 

She  was  overtaken  by  another  burst 
jT  weeping. 

"Oh.   I  deserve  to  be  punished  this 
»vay  for  it.  I  know  !"  she  cried  at  last. 
j'j"Listen.  Texas.     I'll  tell  you.  Maybe 
mou  can  help  me.    I'd  grown  tired  of  the 
I  way  1  was  living.    Xever  having  anj- 
ifun.     Just   cooking   and   washing  and 
ironing  and  dusting  and  sweeping  the 
jliouse.    I  missed  the  dance  hall.  Day 
ibefore   yesterday,    when    he — when  he 
Kvent  awa\-  to  be  gone  for  these  last 
,|two  days,  an  idea  came  to  me.    W  hy 
Inot  go  over  to  Hillsvalc,  and  spend  an 
'evening  with  the  lights  and  the  laughter 
land  the  music  going  on  all  around  me? 
.He'd  know  it.  if  I  went  to  the  dance  hall 
•liere  in  town.    But  he  couldn't  find  out 
if  I  went  over  there.    I — I  didn't  mean 
anything  wrong,  Te.xas."  she  repeated, 
with    tremulous    earnestness.     "It  was 
just  to  have  a  dance  or  two,  and  come 
back  home  again." 

Texas'  jaw  had  hardened  as  he  stared 
iJown  at  her. 

"Belle,  you  hadn't  ought  to  have  done 
It.  '  he  reproved  her.  "If  he  should  find 
ait,  you  know  it  would  hurt  him.'' 

"But  he's  going  to  find  out !''  she  hur- 
ried on.  "That's  just  the  trouble.  I 
met  a  man  over  there  in  the  Hillsvale 
dance  hall.  They  call  him  'Handsome 
Jack'  Malone.  I  danced  with  him  once, 
and  then  he  asked  me  to  come  to  the 
bar  and  have  something.  I  was  waiting 
there  with  him  for  the  glass  of  sarsa- 
parilla  I'd  asked  for,  when  he  tried  to 
kiss  me.  Then  it  dawned  on  me  what 
I'd  done.  I  started  to  run  away.  He 
grabbed  me  in  his  arms,  laughing,  and 
still  trying  to  kiss  me,  and  I  slapped  him 
in  the  face,  and  then  tore  myself  away 


from  him.  I  heard  him  call  something 
after  me,  somethhig  that  sounded  like  a 
gay  promise  " 

She  broke  into  tears  again  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  opened  her  hand  and 
showed  Texas  a  crumpled  letter  there. 

"It  zl'os  a  promise,"  she  finished,  "for 
I've  just  got  this  letter  from  him.  From 
"Handsome  Jack.'    He  says  he's  coming 


■"Don't  you  go  to  the  crossroads  !"  lie 
ordered  shortlj. 

"But,"  she  hopelesslj'  explained,  "I 
haven't  told  you  the  worst.  Here  in  this 
letter,  he  says  if  I'm  not  there  he'll 
come  here  to  the  house  after  me.  My 
husband  will  know  then  '' 

Texas,  his  brow  furrowed,  strode  up 
and  down  tk.e  room. 


"I  won't  never  hold  up  another  stage  as  long  as  I  live,"  Te.vas  vowed  solemnly.  "You 
ha\-e  mv  w  ord  for  it — and  I  ain't  never  gone  back  on  that  to  no  man  vet."' 


over  here  by  the  night  stage  to  Red 
Gulch  to  see  me  this  evening.  He  wants 
me  to  meet  him  at  the  crossroads.  Oh, 
Texas,  what  shall  I  do?" 

Texas  jerked  his  head  over  his  shoul- 
der to  look  toward  where  the  sun  was 
sinking  even  then  over  the  crest  of  the 
mountains — from  whence  the  parson 
might  be  returning  at  any  hour  now. 

He  turned  back  to  the  girl. 


"'I've  never  broken  my  word  to  a  man 
yet."  the  wondering  Belle  heard  him 
muttering  to  himself.  "But  I  reckon 
this  is  where  I've  got  to  do  it — it's  the 
only  way !'' 

Texas  swung  around  on  her. 

""Don't  j^ou  go  to  the  crossroads."  he 
repeated.    "  I'll  take  care  of  the  rest." 

Turning  to  the  door,  he  strode  from 
the  house  without  a  single  glance  at  her. 
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The  night  stage  came  rolling  along 
the  road  that  lay  between  Hillsvale  and 
Red  Gulch.  Suddenly,  the  driver  half 
rose  in  his  seat,  throwing  himself  back 
on  the  reins.  The  horses  reared,  whin- 
nying in  alarm.  In  the  middle  of  the 
road  before  them  that  lay  like  a  white 
ribbon  in  the  moonlight,  stood  the  tall, 
black  figure  of  a  man  with  a  handker- 
chief bound  over  the  lower  half  of  his 
face,  and  a  pair  of  guns  in  his  hands. 

The  driver,  anticipating  the  highway- 
man's order,  flung  down  the  leather 
mail  bag  that  lay  in  front  of  his  seat 
to  the  road  at  the  masked  man's  feet. 

"Never  mind  that,  this  trip,"  the  road 
agent  spoke  sharply.  "Climb  down  and 
open  up  the  door.  I  want  to  look  over 
your  passengers." 

Obeying,  the  driver  explained : 

"I'm  only  carrying  one.''  He  opened 
the  door  of  the  coach,  and  a  short, 
square-shouldered  man  stepped  down 
into  the  road  with  his  hands  abox'e  his 
head.     "This  is  him." 

Texas  Smith — for  so  the  masked 
stranger  who  had  held  up  the  coach  was 
— stepped  forward  and  scrutinized  the 
solitary  passenger  in  silence.  He  took 
in  the  man's  sensuous  lips  under  his 
waxed  mustache,  his  pasty  skin  and  dis- 
sipated eyes.  Then,  with  a  satisfied  nod, 
Texas  stepped  back. 

"You're  right,"  he  told  the  driver.  "It 
is  him." 

He  pointed  with  one  of  his  guns  to  the 
mail  bag  in  the  road. 

"Pick  that  up  and  put  it  back  where  it 
came  from,"  he  said  shortly.  "And 
then  you  drive  on,  without  lookin'  be- 
hind you." 

The  driver,  keeping  whatever  surprise 
he  may  have  felt  discreetly  shut  up  in- 
side him,  followed  the  directions  to  the 
letter. 

As  the  stage  wheeled  out  of  sight 
around  a  bend  in  the  road  two  hundred 
yards  ahead,  Texas  Smith  turned  to  his 
captive. 

"Mr.  'Handsome  Jack'  ]\Ialone,"  he 
coldly  addressed  him,  "take  a  piece  of 
advice  from  me.  It's  a  nice  night,  and 
the  walkin's  good  back  to  the  place  you 
come  from.    Pack  your  freight !" 

Texas  pointed  in  the  direction  of 
Hillsvale. 

"But  I've  got  business  here  in  Red 
Gulch  !"  protested  the  other. 

"No,  you  haven't,"  denied  Texas.  He 


put  his  two  guns  back  in  his  belt,  and 
turned  away.  "Do  like  I  tell  you,  and 
bike.    You  " 

Texas  wheeled,  one  of  the  guns  back 
in  his  hand.  He  had  seen,  out  of  the 
corner  of  his  eye,  Malone  start  to  take 
advantage  of  his  turning  away  by  whip- 
ping out  his  own  weapon.  Texas  fired 
from  his  hip.  ^lalone  pitched  forward 
to  the  ground,  and  lay  still. 

"And    serves    you    right,    you    rat !" 


Ruth  Stonehouse. 

RUTH    STONEHOUSE   is  a  won- 
derfully  interesting   little  actress. 
Though  not  yet  twenty  years  old,  she 


plays  leads  and  does  it  so  well 
that  you  are  anxious  to  see  her 
aga'in.  "The  Colorado  Girl,"  Miss 
Stonehouse  is  called,  because  she  lived 
in  Victor,  Colorado,  where  her  father 
is  an  expert  in  mining  operations. 
The  remarkable  grace  of  Miss  Stone- 
house  is  due  to  her  being  a  dancer — a 
professional  at  that.  Her  ability  in  this 
art  makes  her  adept  in  many  roles  for 
which  otherwise  she  would  not  be 
eligible.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  Miss 
Stonehouse  in  films  and  a  pleasure 
equally  great  to  meet  her  out  of  them. 
She  is  vivacious,  interesting,  and  pretty. 


Texas  muttered  through  his  clenched 
jaws,  as  he  looked  down  at  him. 

Then,  removing  the  handkerchief 
from  his  face,  Texas  turned  to  look 
toward  the  lights  of  the  town  of  Red 
Gulch,  where  his  friend,  the  parson, 
must  have  got  home  by  this  time. 

"I  guess  we're  even  now,"  said  Texas 
Smith,  in  an  undertone.  "He  saved  my 
life,  and  now  I've  wiped  out  the  debt — 
by  saving  him  his  trust  in  his  wife !" 


and  is  considered  one  of  the  best  leading 
women  in  photo  plays  to-day. 

She  came  to  the  Essanay  Company 
three  years  ago,  without  having  had  any 
previous  stage  experience.  Miss  Stone- 
house was  a  schoolmate  of  Mr.  G.  K. 
Spoor's  daughter,  and  it  was  Miss  Ger- 
trude Spoor  who  coaxed  her  father  to 
give  Ruth  a  chance.  She  was  put  in  as 
an  extra  girl,  and  played  just  bits  for 
the  first  six  months.  Since  that  time 
she  has  been  made  the  leading  l-ady,  and 
enjoys  a  popularity  that  extends  from 
coast  to  coast. 

[=] 

A  Great  Film  Promised. 
T^HE  Selig  Polyscope  Company  has 
*  obtained  the  motion-picture  rights 
to  "The  Garden  of  Allah,"  the  spectacu- 
lar play  made  by  Mary  Anderson  and 
Robert  Hichens  from  Mr.  Hichen's 
novel.  The  royalties  paid  by  Mr.  Selig 
are  said  to  be  the  highest  ever  paid  for 
a  motion-picture  play,  and  a  production 
befitting  the  spectacular  nature  of  the 
story  is  planned. 


Antidote — Spring  Fever. 

'\1/HEN  the  dread  spring  fever  gets 
'*  you, 

And  you  don't  know  what  to  do  ; 
All  that  happens  seems  to  fret  you. 
And  the  whole  world's  painted  blue ; 

When  the  days  seem  long  and  dreary — 
Time  is  lying  on  your  hands — 

When  your  work  has  made  you  weary. 
And  the  clock's  hour  hand  just  stands ; 

When  the  dime  you've  left  will  end  it 

By  a  dose  of  poison — oh. 
Just  think  again  and  spend  it 

For  a  Charlie  Chaplin  show. 


Plays  and  Players 


Hearts  in  Exile 

By  Robert  Keene 

This  story  is  based  on  the  very  appealing  picture  play  of  five  reels  produced  by  the 
World  Film  Corporation.  A  beautiful  Russian  girl  is  placed  in  the  tragic  position  of  having 
married  two  men  who  are  deeply  in  love  with  her.  Read  how  the  problem  was  solved  for 
her — by  fate.  Ably  directed  by  James  Young,  and  featuring  Clara  Kimball  Young  as  Hope 
Ivanovna,  the  rest  of  the  cast  was  as  follows: 

Count  Nicolai  Montague  Love 

Serge  Pahna  Claude  Fleming 

Paul  Pavloff  Vernon  Steele 

Ivan  Mikhail  Paul  McAllister 


IT  is  the  only  way  the}"  know  to  gain 
:*    their  libem- !" 

.    Hope  Ivanovna  shook  her  head  pity- 
ingly.   She  stood  in  a  cramped  and  low- 
.  ceiled  basement  room  in  the  slums  of 
Petrograd,  the  capital  cit>-  of  Russia.  A 
,  half  score  men,  with  unkempt  beards  and 
-  brows  knit  in  scowling  earnestness  v.  ere 
.  conversing  in  whispers  at  the  long  table 
;  that  stood  near  her  in  the  center  of  the 
room ;  and  it  was  on  their  bowed  backs 
her  eyes  rested,  and  for  the  topic  by 
which  they  were  absorbed  that  she  shook 
her  head  with  that  sorrowful  mental 
reflection. 

•  Just  then  Ivan  Mikhail,  the  tenant  of 
>  the  humble  abode,  with  a  muttered  word 

•  of  warning  to  his  fellow  conspirators  at 
i  the  table,  threw  an  end  of  the  cloth  over 

the  black  object  resembling  a  bowling 
baH  with  an  unlighted  fuse  attached,  that 
laj-  in  front  of  him.  as  the  door  of  the 
adjoining  room  opened  and  a  tail  young 
man  with  the  face  of  a  poet  appeared. 

"How  is  she.  doctor?"  inquired  the 
girl,  taking  a  quick  step  toward  him. 

He  approached  her.  with  a  grave  ex- 
pression on  his  countenance. 

'"The  woman  is  resting  quietly  now.  I 
have  just  given  her  a  sedative."  "Draw- 
ing her  aside  with  him.  Doctor  Paul 
Pavloff  asked  in  a  low  voice:  "What 
place  is  this  to  which  you  have  brought 
me?" 

Hope  turned  away,  with  a  tired  ges- 
ture. 

"You  know,  then,"  she  stated  the  fact, 
rather  than  asked  the  question.  "They 
are  nihilists.  They  have  trusted  me  with 
their  secret,  knowing  that  I  sympathize 
with  their  unfortunate  lot — as  my  work 
among  them  to  relieve  their  poverty  so 
far  as  I  can,  has  proved.    But.  since  you 


have  already  found  out.  I  am  not  betray- 
ing their  conridence  by  telling  you.  Yes, 
the}-  meet  here  to  plot  anarch\-  " 

"And  do  you  believe  with  them?" 
quickly  asked  the  young  doctor,  stepping 
nearer  to  scan  her  face  earnestly. 

"!?■'  The  girl  shrugged.  "I  am  a 
v.oman.  and  opposed  to  violence  and 
bloodshed,  of  course.  But — Doctor  Pav- 
loff, I  will  tell  }ou  why  I  have  dedicated 
my  life  to  the  people.  Why  I  estab- 
lished that  settlement  house  around  the 
corner,  to  which  you  were  generous 
enough  to  oft'er  your  medical  services 
free  of  charge  whenever  I  chose  to  call 
upon  vou.  My  father  was  one  of  these" 
— she  waved  her  hand  toward  the  plot- 
ters at  the  table  behind  them.  "A  nihi- 
list. He  was  found  out.  and  sent  to 
Siberia,  where  he  died  for  the  cause  of 
his  poor  and  downtrodden  fellow  coun- 
trymen. In  his  memory,  I  have  vowed 
td  devote  all  my  days  to  doing  as  much 
for  them  as  lies  in  my  power.  •  I  am  not 
an  active  worker  with  them  in  their 
plan  to  remove  their  oppressors  by  force. 
Yet — it  seems  the  only  way.  And  I 
sympathize  with  them  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart." 

She  drew  her  cheap  fur  neck  piece 
closer  about  her  throat,  preparing  to  de- 
part; hesitated  for  an  instant,  and  then 
turned  to  hold  out  her  hand. 

"You  will  not  want  to  come  to  see  me 
at  the  settlement  house  any  more,"  she 
said,  "after  this.  You  will  be  afraid 
that  the  sick  calls  I  might  ask  you  to 
make  with  me,  in  future,  may  lead  to 
your  arrest  by  Count  Xicolai.  the  chief 
of  police,  on  suspicion  of  being  one  of 
the  nihilists  in  whose  house  you  are 
found.  I  can't  blame  you  for  refusing 
to  run  such  a  risk.    You  have  been  quite 


safe  in  coming  here  to-day,  though.- 
Mikhail  has  been  extremely  cautious, 
and  he  is  not  suspected.  Thank  you  for 
all  you  have  done  for  me  and  my  mis- 
erable friends,  doctor.-  And  now,  good- 
by  

The  j  oung  man  caught  her  hand,  hold- 
ing it  in  both  of  his  to  stay  her.  All 
the  love  for  this  brave,  beautiful  girl, 
which  had  been  growing  in  his  heart 
during  the  past  six  months  that  he  had 
known  her,  shone  forth  from  his  eyes^ 
Its  avowal  trembled  on  his  lips;  but  then 
he  seemed  to  remember  that  this  was- 
not  the  place  to  make  such  a  declara- 
tion, and  his  lips  closed  over  the  un- 
spoken Avords. 

"Where  you  go,  there  let  me  be  at 
your  side."  was  all  he  said,  with  simple- 
sincerity.  "You  may  call  on  me  to  ac- 
company you  to  any  case  of  sickness,, 
wherever  it  may  be.  and  I  will  go  witli 
you,  as  before.  This  onlj-  means  that 
we  understand  each  other  better — and  I 
am  glad.  Now,  if  jou  are  ready  to- 
leave,  won't  you  let  me  escort  \ou  back 
to  the  settlement?" 

She  nodded  her  assent,  passing  on  ta 
the  door. 

"Your  wife  is  better.  Mikhail,"  said 
the  young-  doctor,  laying  his  hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  bearded  man  at  the  head 
of  the  table  as  he  went  by  in  her  wake. 
"I  will  come  back  again  to  see  her  to- 
morrow." 

But  as  the  girl  and  Paul  left  the  base- 
ment room,  they  did  not  see  the  lurk- 
ing figure  in  the  dark  hallway  outside, 
who  had  removed  his  ear  from  the  key- 
hole of  the  door  as  he  heard  the  knob 
turn,  to  flatten  himself  against  the  wall 
and  allow  the  young  couple  to  pass. 

It  was  Rasloff.  the  spy  of  Count  Nic- 
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olai — and  Hope  had  been  wrong,  when 
she  said  that  Mikhail  and  all  who  crept 
down  to  his  basement  hovel  were  not 
under  surveillance  by  the  police. 

The  promise  she  had  given  Paul  to 
permit  him  to  take  her  back  to  the  set- 
tlement house,  Hope  was  forced  to  re- 
tract when  they  reached  the  street,  by  the 
remembrance  which  the  sight  of  a  well- 
built,  handsome  young  man  in  a  sealskin 
overcoat  of  fashionable  cut,  who  was 
waiting  on  the  sidewalk,  brought  to  her 
mind,  of  a  previous  promise  she  had 
made  to  accord  that  privilege  to  him. 

This  was  Serge  Palma,  a  rich  aristo- 
crat, who  had  made  Hope's  acquaintance 
at  about  the  same  time  as  Paul.  For  all 
his  wealth  and  high  social  position,  he 


was  a  young"  man  wlio  took  life  seri- 
ously. Stories  of  the  unrest  among  the 
poor  of  the  city  under  oppression  had 
reached  his  ears.  He  had  made  an  ex- 
-cursion  all  alone  one  day,  into  the  slums, 
to  see  "how  the  other  half  lives."  And 
there  he  had  met  Hope,  and  fallen  in 
love  with  her  at  sight. 

Her  admiration  for  her  was  as  hon- 
est as  Paul's;  if  he  could  win  her  love  in 
return,  he  wanted  to  make  her  his  wife. 
So  far,  as  was  the  case  with  the  poor 
young  doctor,  he  had  not  spoken  his 
heart.  But  he  was  only  awaiting  a  fa- 
vorable opportunity  to  do  so. 

Now,  explaining  the  situation  to  Paul, 
Hope  took  her  leave  of  him  at  the  side 
of  Palma. 


Looking  after  them.  Paul's  heart  sank. 
In  her  departure  just  now  with  his 
wealthy  rival  for  her  affections,  thus 
postponing  the  proposal  he  had  decided 
to  make  to  her  during  their  walk,  he 
seemed  to  read  an  omen — that  his  love 
was  likewise  always  to  have  its  fulfill- 
ment deferred. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
next  day  when  Ivan  Mikhail's  small 
daughter  ran  breathlessly  in  upon  Hope 
at  the  settlement  house. 

"The  police!"  wildly  sobbed  the  lit- 
tle girl.  "They  have  entered  the  house 
of  my  father,  and  taken  all  prisoner ! 
They  will  never  be  seen  again — it  means 
Siberia  !" 

Hope  drew  the  child  to  her.  trying  to 


soothe  lier  panic-stricken  cries,  and  so 
draw  a  more  coherent  account  of  what 
had  happened  from  her. 

"Tell  me,"  she  asked  breathlessly,  "and 
tell  me  slowly,  in  order  that  I  may  un- 
derstand— who  was  taken  ?  Your  fa- 
ther;  yes,  I  know  that.  And  all  his 
friends.  Who  else  was  in  the  house 
when  the  police  came?" 

"The  young  doctor,"  wept  the  child  ; 
"he  had  come  to  see  my  sick  mother — 
and  they  took  him,  too  !" 

Hope  rose  from  her  knees  at  the 
child's  side,  her  eyes  turning  heaven- 
ward. Her  hand  went  to  her  heart, 
where,  in  secret,  her  Io\'e  for  Paul  had 
grown  as  had  his  for  her  during  the 
short  montlis  of  their  acquaintance. 


"I  must  save  him !  "  she  murmured. 
"The  police,  I  know,  will  make  a  farce 
of  his  trial;  the  mere  fact  that  he  was  in 
the  house  where  a  nihilists'  meeting  was 
going  on,  will  be  enough  for  them.  If 
only  there  was  some  wa\' — I  have  it ! 
Serge  Palma  is  a  friend  of  Count  Xico- 
lai,  and  I  will  ask  him  to  use  his  influ- 
ence in  his  behalf !" 

Snatching  up  her  hat,  Hope  ran  from 
the  room. 

Fifteen  minutes  later,  she  was  shown 
into  the  library  of  Serge  Palma's  home, 
on  the  \evski  Prospekt,  the  city's  most 
fashionable  thoroughfare.  Serge,  when 
he  had  heard  the  story,  and  listened  to 
lier  appeal  that  he  intercede  for  the 
young  doctor  whom  he  had  learned  to 
respect  and  like,  rang  for  a  servant,  and 
ordered  his  droshky  brought  around  to 
the  door. 

"Of  course,  I'll  help  him!"  he  ex- 
claimed heartily.  "We'll  go  to  Count 
Nicolai  at  once.  He  and  I  are  old 
friends,  though  we  have  not  seen  much 
of  each  other  of  late  years,  and  when 
I  have  assured  him  of  what  I  know  to 
be  the  truth,  that  Doctor  Pavlof¥  is  no 
more  a  nihilist  than  I  am,  he  will  re- 
lease him  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion.'' 

.\  half  hour  later,  they  were  shown 
into  the  presence  of  the  chief  of  police. 

Count  Xicolai,  called  "the  cruelest 
man  in  Russia,"  greeted  Serge  warmly. 
But  when  he  caught  sight  of  his  fair 
companion,  his  manner  became  almost 
fawning  in  his  an.xiety  to  appear  well  in 
Hope's  eyes. 

He  gave  a  curt  command  to  an  or- 
derly. 

-A.  moment  or  two  later,  Paul  was  led 
in.  Count  Nicolai  informed  him  that  he 
was  at  liberty  to  go,  and  added  a  hand- 
some apology  for  the  slightest  incon- 
venience he  may  have  been  caused  by  his 
detention. 

"She  is  divine!"  the  count  whispered 
to  himself,  when  the  three  had  gone. 
"Serge  is  in  love  with  her,  I  perceive. 
Well,  he  can't  stand  in  my  way!  I 
must  have  her  !  Perhaps  she  would  ac- 
cept an  invitation  to  join  me  in  a  lit- 
tle supper  this  evening.  I  will  go  after 
her,  and  ask  her." 

He  saw  Hope  walking  away  alone  up 
the  street.  In  another  moment  he  was  at 
her  side,  and  had  taken  her  arm  witli 
easy  familiarity. 

"Michael !"  .-\t  the  sound  of  his  name. 
Count    Nicolai   wheeled   upon    the  in- 


Hope,  having  dedicated  her  life  to  the  Russian  pooi',  was  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice 
of  marrying  for  money,  in  order  to  broaden  the  scope  of  her  charities. 
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■"Oniv  lell  me  where  mv  husband 


Hope  pleaded  of  the  smiling  villain.    "Tell  me — that  is  all  I  ask,  so  that  I  may  go  to  him  I 


truder.  She  was  a  fashionably  dressed 
v.oman,  with  a  dark,  tigerish  beautj'; 
and  just  now  her  black  eyes  were  snap- 
ping with  anger,  as  she  stepped  between 
Hope  and  the  man  who  had  bought  and 
paid  for  the  costly  silks  and  furs  in 
v.hich  she  was  clad.  "Who  is  this  girl 
I  have  seen  you  running  after  on  the 
jublic  street — like  a  scboolboj  ?" 
I  The  chief  of  police,  dropping  Hope's 
'arm,  advanced,  with  clenched  teeth, 
upon  the  woman. 

'"You!"  he  grated  at  her. 
But  Hope,  glad  to  be  free  of  the 
count's  touch,  for  she  had  recognized  at 
her  first  sight  of  him  the  danger  that 
looked  out  of  his  cold,  shrewd  e\'es  for 
all  good  women  who  came  in  contact 
I  with  him,  turned  and  walked  rapidly  on 
;  without  hearing  what  passed  between 
I  the  head  of  the  cit\''s  police  sj-stem  and 
'  the  woman  who  wanted  to  keep  his  at- 
tentions centered  upon  herself  alone. 

The   following   forenoon,    Paul  and 
■  Serge  Palma  met  in  front  of  the  set- 
tlement house. 

T  can  guess  your  errand,  I  will 
wager,"  said  the  young  aristocrat,  link- 
ing his  arm  with  the  doctor's  and  draw- 
ing him  into  the  doorway  of  the  build- 
ing.   '"Let  us  be  frank  with  each  other, 


my  friend.  You  love  Hope  Ivanovna. 
So  do  I.  You  have  come  to  ask  her  to 
marrj^  j'ou.  Well,  that  is  why  I,  too,  am 
here  this  morning.  Xow,  I  suggest  that 
we  toss  a  coin  to  see  who  shall  propose 
to  her  first.    Do  you  agree?" 

Paul  did.  and  said  so.  - 

As  the  ruble  which  his  wealthy  rival 
drew  from  his  pocket  spun  in  the  air, 
Paul  called  "head,"  and  so  it  fell  on 
Serge's  palm.  He  had  won  the  right  to 
be  the  first  of  the  two  to  ask  Hope  to 
become  his  wife. 

Leaving  Serge  to  wait  there  in  the 
doorway  for  him  to  return  and  tell  him 
of  his  luck,  or  lack  of  it,  the  doctor  ran 
upstairs  to  lay  his  heart  and  his  empty 
pockets  at  the  girl's  feet. 

"It  breaks  my  heart  to  say  'Xo,'  Paul." 
she  told  him.  "For  I  love  you — I  will 
not  conceal  it  from  you.  But  you  are 
poor,  and  I  must  have  money!  Money 
for  my  people,  who  need  help  so  badh^ 
in  their  struggle  to  exist.  If  only  you 
were  rich !  But  you  aren't.  So  that's 
all  there  is  to  it.    I  cannot  marry  you." 

Paul  departed,  to  tell  Serge  that  he 
had  been  rejected. 

Perhaps  the  latter  realized  what  had 
parth"  been  the  cause  of  it.  Or  perhaps 
it  was  onlv  the  fine  eenerosir\-  of  his 


nature,  which  prompted  him  to  say,  in 
making  his  plea  to  Hope  for  her  hand 
five  minutes  later : 

"Marry  me,  my  darling,  and  all  my 
wealth  is  at  your  disposal  to  spend  as 
you  think  best  in  relieving  the  sufferings 
of  the  poor  that  are  so  dear  to  your 
heart !"' 

Hope  hesitated  for  an  instant  or  two. 
-\nd  then  she  said  :  '"Yes." 

Having  won  her  consent.  Serge  begged 
for  an  earlj-  marriage.  The  sooner  she 
became  the  wife  of  the  owner  of  a 
fortune,  Hope  reflected,  the  sooner  she 
could  begin  to  do  more  for  the  dwellers 
in  the  slums ;  and  so  she  assented  to  his 
urgings  on  that  point,  too. 

Paul  came  to  the  wedding.  But  as 
soon  as  the  impressive  Greek  Church 
ceremonj'  was  over,  he  took  his  depar- 
ture. Hope  felt  a  sharp  constriction  of 
her  heart,  as  she  watched  him  while  he 
bowed  over  her  hand  in  leave-taking,  two 
minutes  after  she  had  become  the  wife 
of  Serge  Palma.  As  their  eyes  met.  she 
read  the  fact  in  his  that  his  love  for  her 
burned  as  strongly  as  ever — it  could 
never  die.    And  then  he  was  gone. 

Another  took  his  place  at  her  side.  It 
was  Count  Xicolai,  Serge's  old  friend. 
A  shiver  ran  through  Hope,  as  she  saw 
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the  smile  in  whicli  the  Hps  of  the  chief 
-of  police  were  curved.  The  look  in  liis 
■eyes  as  they  met  hers  seemed  to  say; 
"All  this  makes  no  difference — you  are 
going  to  be  mine  some  day!"  She  ac- 
knowledged his  suave  congratulations 
nervously,  and  then  turned  to  run  her 
arm,  as  if  for  protection,  through  her 
Tiusband's. 

It  was  a  few  months  later,  when  Paul 
was  announced  to  her  and  Serge  one 
afternoon  in  Palma's  mansion,  on  the 
Prospekt,  which  was  now  half  hers. 
Both  she  and  her  husband  had  urged  the 
joung  doctor  to  call  there  often,  but 
of  late  they  had  seen  nothing  of  him. 
Now  Hope  rose  to  greet  him  as  he  came 
into  the  room,  and  with  difficulty  stifled 
a  pitying  exclamation  as  she  saw  how 
drawn  and  thin  his  face  looked. 

'T  have  come  to  say  good-by,"  he  told 
her,  summoning  a  wan  smile.  "This  is 
my  last  day  in  Petrograd.  I  am  leaving 
to-morrow,  to  take  a  post  as  a  professor 
in  the  University  of  AIoscow." 

Unannounced,  Count  Nicolai  stood  in 
the  doorway  behind  them.  Serge — to 
whom  Hope  had  said  nothing  of  her 
distrust  of  the  chief  of  police,  out  of  re- 
spect for  lier  husband's  long  friendship 
with  the  man — had  invited  the  count, 
too,  to  be  a  frequent  caller  at  his  home ; 
an  invitation  of  which  the  official  had 
taken  advantage  until  the  servants,  look- 
ing upon  him  almost  as  a  member  of  the 
household,  had  come  to  treat  his  com- 
ings and  goings  there  as  such,  which 
was  why  his  arrival  had  not  been  her- 
alded that  afternoon. 

He  had  heard  Paul's  words,  and,  at 
the  same  time  perceived  their  effect  upon 
Hope.  She  could  not  keep  her  features 
from  betraying  the  fact  of  how  great 
a  blow  the  news  that  Paul  was  going 
away  was  to  her. 

The  count,  coming  forward  into  the 
room,  made  short  work  of  his  call,  ex- 
plaining that  he  had  only  dropped  in  for 
a  moment  to  see  if  his  "good  friend 
Serge  and  his  charming  wife"  were  en- 
joying their  usual  good  health  ;  and  then 
he  departed  for  his  office. 

There  he  sat  scowling  into  space  for 
a  while. 

"She  loves  him  !"  he  muttered,  clench- 
ing his  fist  on  the  desk  before  him. 
"Well,  that  means  that  I  will  have  to 
put  two  out  of  my  road,  instead  of  one. 
But  that  will  be  easy,  with  the  power  I 
wield.  Rasloff!"  he  called  to  his  spy  in 
the  next  room. 


Instantly  the  man  stood  before  him. 

"You  will  send  a  wire  to  the  chief  of 
police  of  Moscow,"  the  count  directed, 
"advising  him  of  the  intended  arrival  in 
his  city  of  a  nihilist,  named  Paul  Pavloff. 
He  will  arrest  him  at  once,  and  see  that 
he  is  sentenced  and  transported  to  some 
prison  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
That  is  all.  On  your  way  out,  have  the 
orderly  bring  in  Ivan  Mikhail  here  to 
me." 

A  few  moments  later,  the  bearded  an- 
archist who  had  been  drawn  from  his 
basement  hovel  in  the  police  dragnet 
more  than  six  months  before,  was  led 
in. 

"I  am  going  to  send  you  back  to  your 
sick  wife  and  your  child,"  the  chief  of 
police  announced,  leaning  toward  him 
across  the  desk.    "On  one  condition." 

He  held  out  a  paper  to  the  prisoner. 

"This  is  a  statement  that  Serge  Palma, 
the  rich  young  aristocrat,  whom  I  learn 
has  frequently  been  in  your  house  with 
the  girl  Hope  Ivanovna,  a  settlement 
worker,  is  a  nihilist.  Sign  the  affidavit, 
and  you  go  free." 

The  light  of  incredulous  joy  which 
had  overspread  Mikhail's  features  was 
suddenly  snuffed  out.  His  expression 
became  hunted. 

"No,  no !"  he  croaked.  "I  can't  swear 
to  that.    It's  not  true  " 

"Do  you  want  to  see  your  wife  and 
daughter  again?"  threatened  the  count. 
"Sign,  and  you  may  return  to  them,  un- 
harmed. Refuse,  and  I  will  send  you  to 
Siberia  for  life !" 

The  temptation  was  too  much.  Stag- 
gering forward,  Alikhail  took  the  pa- 
per, caught  up  a  pen,  and  scrawled  his 
name  at  the  end  of  the  statement. 

The  count  scanned  the  signature,  and 
an  evil  smile  slowly  parted  his  lips. 

"Take  him  away,"  he  waved  indiffer- 
ently to  the  orderly.  "And  send  me 
General  Verlaski."  His  eyes  dropped  to 
the  statement  again,  and  he  read  it 
over  with  satisfaction.  "That  will  take 
care  of  you,  my  friend  Serge,"  he  mur- 
mure'd  to  himself ;  "and  where  you  can't 
interfere  with  my  plans  '' 

"You  sent  for  me,  sir?"  inquired  the 
gray-bearded  officer  who  stood  before 
him. 

"Yes."  Count  Nicolai,  looking  up 
from  the  paper,  grimly  folded  it  and 
held  it  out  to  General  Verlaski.  "You 
will  take  three  men  and  go  to  the  house 
of  the  man  named  in  this.  Arrest  him. 
He  will  tell  you  that  he  is  a  personal 


friend  of  mine,  no  doubt,  and  insist  on 
being  brought  straight  here  to  me  be-' 
fore  he  is  locked  up.    ^Vell,  you  may 
carry  out  his  wishes.    I  think  I  shall ' 
know  what  to  say  to  him.    Be  off!" 

Sure  enough,  less  than  an  hour  later . 
Serge  ijurst  into  the  count's  private  of-j 
fice,  in  the  grip  of  two  policemen.  T 

"Michael,  what  does  this  mean?"  | 

"Do  not  give  yourself  the  least  uneasi-  | 
ness,"  said  Nicolai,  rising,  with  a  hand  | 
soothingly  uplifted-    "This  means  that  a| 
mistake  has  been  made.    That  is   all, ! 
Trust  the  matter  in  my  hands.    You  will 
only  have  to  remain  locked  up  for  a ; 
few  hours,  until  certain  formalities  are 
gone  through  with.    I  will  nave  you  re- 
leased at  the  end  of  that  time — you  can  ' 
trust  me,  your  friend." 

Weeks  passed.    Hope  had  heard  noth-  ! 
ing  from  her  husband  since  the  evening  , 
when  she  had  seen  him  torn  from  her  | 
side  by  the  police.     She  had  gone  to  ! 
every   prison    in   the   city ;   but  as  to 
whether  Serge  was  or  was  not  an  in- 
mate of  any  one  of  them,  their  wardens 
had  all  refused  to  tell  her. 

At  last  she  went  to  the  chief  of  police. 

"I  believe  it  was  you  who  trumped  up 
this  charge  against  my  husband,"  she 
denounced  him.    "All  this  time  I  have 
been  quieting  my  suspicions  that  you  I 
had  sent  him  into  exile,  by  telling  myself  i 
that  you  could  not  be  guilty  of  such  an  \ 
act    of    treachery    toward    a  boyhood 
friend.    But  now  I  believe  it  is  what  you 
have  done.     Tell  me  where  Serge  is, 
that  is  all  I  ask — so  that  I  may  go  to  i 
him !" 

Neither  she  nor  the  count  was  aware 
that  the  door  of  his  private  office  had 
silently  opened,  and  that  Madame  Ro- 
monoff,  the  dark-haired  woman  who  had  | 
once  before  manifested  her  jealous  dis- 
pleasure over  Nicolai's  interest  in  the  ' 
girl,  stood  watching  them  under  black 
brows  from  the  threshold. 

"Never  mind  going  to  your  husband," 
said  the  count  softly,  starting  to  take  ' 
Hope  in  his  arms.    "Stay  here  in  Petro-  ' 
grad,  and  let  me  be  your — protector." 

The  former  queen  of  his  heart,  who  * 
saw  and  heard  herself  about  to  be  de- 
throned, ran  forward  from  the  doorway 
and  tore  Hope  from  his  grasp.  , 

"Michael !"  raged  ]\Iadame  Romonoff,  j 
"if  you  don't  give  up  this  mad  infatua-  i 
tion,  which  is  driving  all  your  old  love 
away  from  me,  I  swear  I'll  kill  you  " 

Hope  ran  out  of  the  room,  without  j 
hearing  the  rest  of  the  jealous  woman'.'? 
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,  .trade,  and  rode  back  to  lier  home  on 
.  .fi.e  Prospekt,  to  fling  herself,  weeping,  at 
.  lull  length  upon  a  sofa.  Serge  was  lost 
i[jo  her,  and  by  Nicolai's  villainy.  The 
;ount  himself  had  confessed  as  much  to 
)er,  by  the  proposal  he  had  made. 

And  where  was  Serge  Palma  all  this 
ime  ? 

Two  files  of  prisoners  were  being  led, 
|bn  foot,  over  the  snow  ground  of  the 
Russian  open  country.  One  contingent 
,kas  bound  for  Siberia.  The  other's  des- 
[jination  was  the  provinces, 
jl  Paul  Pavloft  walked  with  the  last- 
Jiamed  lot  of  men  and  women  convicts. 
lie  had  been  sentenced,  in  ]\Ioscow,  to 
j^crve  five  years  in  a  provincial  prison, 
jjrhe  double  line  of  doubly  bound  prison- 
I  brs  halted  at  a  crossroad,  where  their 
fways,  from  then  on,  were  to  lie  apart. 
.The  more  fortunate  of  the  condemned 
^'|«vere  to  take  the  turn  to  the  left,  while 
.:he  rest  continued  along  the  main  road 
^ithat  led  toward  their  living  grave  far 
Ito  the  north, 
j   ''Serge  Palma!" 

j  The  young  doctor  gasped  the  name  of 
ithe  man  who  stood  a  head  taller  than  the 
i.iprisoners  around  him  in  the  caravan  that 
I  "vvas  moving  past  his  halted  line  of  fel- 
|j!low  convicts  in  the  direction  of  Siberia. 
Ij^  "Doctor — Paul — Pavloff!"  echoed 
IjSerge,  in  the  same  tone  of  amazement. 
^  stopping  before  him.  "But  what  are  you 
^. doing  here?  I  thought  you  were  teach- 
ing in  the  university  at  " 

,  Paul  checked  him,  with  a  hand  laid 
fjon  both  his  shoulders. 

'"Hope?"  he  questioned  anxiously. 
,1  "Where  is  she?" 

l'  "I  don't  know,"  the  other  answered. 
.1"!  have  heard  not  a  word  from  her  since 
I  my  arre^^st,  almost  two  months  ago.  The 
.  letters  I  wrote  were  never  answered — 
j  or  never  delivered,  perhaps.  She  may 
I  be  dead,  for  all  I  can  tell." 
!,  "She  needs  our  protection,"  said  Paul, 
■  with  conviction.  "You,  as  her  husband, 
.  are  the  one  to  go  to  her,  if  that  can  be' 
.  made  possible.    I  believe  it  can.  Listen 

T  ,  • 

to  me :  1  am  bemg  sent  to  the  prov- 
inces. The  guards  are  not  so  strict  in 
their  watch  over  us,  as  are  those  who 
have  your  party  in  charge.  You  might 
be  able  to  make  a  dash  for  liberty  some- 
where along  the  road — you  must  take 
the  risk  of  being  brought  down  with  a 
rifle  ball,  to  reach  Hope's  side.  Quick ! 
Change  places  with  me,  while  the  guards 
are  looking  the  other  way.  I  will  take 
your  name  and  j^our  sentence  to  Siberia. 


It  is  for  her  whom  we  both  love.  Quick, 
I  tell  you  !  Step  out  of  your  place  and 
let  me  take  it." 

Before  Serge  could  protest  against  the 
other's  tremendous  sacrifice,  he  was 
thrust  aside  by  Paul.  The  latter  pushed 
him  back  into  his  former  place  in  the 
waiting  line  of  convicts.  And  then,  with 
a  wave  of  his  hand  in  farewell,  he 
marched  on  with  the  others  along  the 
main  road. 

iMeanwhile,  back  in  Petrograd,  ^la- 
dame  Romonoff  had  stolen  into  the  pri- 
vate office  of  the  chief  of  police  at  a 
moment  when  she  knew  he  was  not  in 
it,  on  the  day  following  Hope's  visit 
there. 


She  ran  through  the  index  of  con- 
victed prisoners  on  his  desk,  until  she 
found  the  card  she  wanted.  It  told  her 
that  Serge  Palma  had  been  sentenced  to 
Siberia  for  fifteen  years. 

She  went  straight  to  Serge's  residence, 
and  asked  to  see  his  wife. 

"If  I  tell  you  where  your  husband 
is,"  she  demanded  of  Hope,  "will  you 
promise  to  leave  this  city  within  twenty- 
four  hours  ?"' 

Hope  eagerly  promised.  And  the 
woman  told  her. 

It  took  Hope  only  one  hour  to  pack  a 
bag  with  a  few  necessary  articles,  and 
to  dress  herself  warmly  for  the  jour- 
ney. And  then,  by  droshky,  she  set  out 
to  go  to  her  husband,  as  she  felt  it  her 
duty  to  do. 


Serge,  before  the  order  to  march  had 
been  given  to  the  train  of  convicts, 
among  whom  he  stood  at  the  crossroad 
in  Paul's  place,  had  discovered  that  the 
man  beside  him  in  the  line  was  Ivan 
Mikhail,  the  anarchist  who  had  falsely 
sworn  away  his  liberty — and  been  in  turn 
betrayed  by  Count  Nicolai,  who  had  only 
commuted  his  sentence,  instead  of  giv- 
ing him  the  freedom  he  had  promised. 

Serge  did  not  rail  at  the  poor  crea- 
ture for  his  misdeed,  however;  realizing 
that  he  had  been  led  to  commit  it  under 
pressure  from  a  higher  source. 

Mikhail,  when  he  had  tearfully  begged 
forgiveness  at  the  hands  of  the  young 
aristocrat  for  the  wrong  he  had  done 


him,  and  receixed  his  full  pardon,  whis- 
pered : 

"I  heard  what  the  young  doctor  said,^ 
sir.  I  mean  about  your  making  an  at- 
tempt to  escape.  If  you  will  trust  to  my 
knowledge  of  this  part  of  the  country, 
and  make  your  dash  when  you  see  me  do 
so — for  I,  too,  mean  to  try  to  get  away 
— perhaps  we  maj'  both  succeed." 

Serge  had  time  to  give  no  more  than 
a  nod  of  agreement  to  the  other's  sug- 
gestion;  for  just  then  the  order  came 
from  the  guards  for  silence,  followed  hy 
the  one  that  bade  the  convicts  resume 
their  wearj'  tramp.  Several  miles  were 
slowly  covered.  And  then  Serge  felt  a 
slight  tug  at  his  sleeve.  At  the  same  in- 
stant, he  saw  Mikhail  break  from  the 
line  and  start  running  toward  a  wood 


"We  tried  to  escape,"  gasped  Mikhail  to  Paul  and  Hope,  "the  cossacks  pursued  us, 
and  your  husband,"  he  finished  with  his  dying  breath,  "was 
shot  and  left  dead  upon  the  road!" 
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that  lay  beside  the  roail  a  hundred  yards 
distant. 

Instantly  he  dashed  after  liini.  With 
a  chorus  of  startled  shouts,  the  guards 
came  in  pursuit,  firing  their  carbines  as 
they  ran.  Mikhail  staggered ;  a  shot 
had  overtaken  him.  Three  feet  farther 
he  fell. 

And  then  poor  Serge  dropped,  also. 

The  guards  dragged  Mikhail  up  of¥  the 
snow,  to  find  that,  though  wounded,  he 
still  could  stand  dizzily  on  his  feet.  But 
Serge  Palma  they  could  not  rouse,  for 
all  their  kicking  of  his  sprawled-out 
form. 

They  left  him  lying  there,  a  still, 
black  heap  upon  the  ground's  white  cov- 
ering, and  cuffed  Mikhail  back  into  the 
line  of  convicts,  which  was  once  more 
ordered  to  move  on. 

Paul,  when  he  arrived  at  Siberia,  met 
with  a  piece  of  unexpected  good  for- 
tune. Instead  of  being  sent  down  into 
the  mines,  the  fact  that  he  was  familiar 
with  medicine  being  learned  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  prison,  he  was  given  the 
post  of  prison  doctor,  which  had  been 
left  vacant  by  the  recent  death  of  the 
regular  physician  there.  He  was  like- 
wise given  a  two-room  cabin  all  to  him- 
self. 

Working  out  Serge's  sentence,  which 
he  had  voluntarily  transferred  to  his 
own  shoulders  under  these  circumstances 
did  not  promise  to  be  so  hard,  after  all. 

Hope  arrived  at  Siberia  one  week 
after  Paul's  coming.  She  announced 
herself  as  the  wife  of  Serge  Palma, 
come  to  stay  at  his  side  until  his  term 
of  exile  was  ended,  and  requested  that 
she  be  taken  to  him  at  once.  She  was 
brought  to  Paul's  cabin,  and  there  left 
to  make  the  discovery  which  the  prison 
authorities  themselves  were  equally  un- 
aware awaited  her — that  her  husband 
was  not  within  three  hundred  miles  of 
Siberia  at  that  moment. 

''Paul!"  she  cried  out,  beholding  the 
man  she  loved,  instead  of  her  husband, 
as  a  ghost  in  the  cabin  whose  door  she 
swung    open.    "What   are    you  doing 

"Sh-h  !"  he  cautioned,  for  the  guard 
who  had  escorted  her  to  his  dwelling  had 
not  yet  passed  out  of  earshot.  In  a 
flash,  the  young  doctor  understood  why 
she  had  come  there,  and  that  thus  Serge 
could  not  have  succeeded  in  escaping  to 
go  to  her.  "The  authorities  mustn't 
guess  there  is  anything  wrong.    Listen  !'' 


And  he  told  her  of  the  exchange  of 
sentences  he  and  Serge  had  made. 

"There  is  only  one  thing  for  us  to 
do  now,"  he  ended.  "If  Serge  was 
found  out  in  the  deception  he  has  prac- 
ticed to  escape  coming  here,  he  would 
lose  his  life.  Yoti  must  live  here  with 
me  as  though  you  zvcrc  my  wife.  You 
must  trust  me,  Hope — that  is  his  or\\y 
salvation.'' 

At  length  Hope  saw  the  reason  of 
his  words.  And  so  their  queer  life  to- 
gether under  the  same  roof  began.  It 
grew  harder  for  both  to  bear,  as  the 
weeks  passed  into  months.  Loving  each 
other  as  they  did,  the  situation  seemed 
the  crudest  mockery  of  fate.  And  then 
one  day,  when  he  went  to  the  main 
building  of  the  prison  to  subject  a  fresh 
consignment  of  prisoners  to  a  medical 
examination,  Paul  found  Mikhail  among 
their  number. 

The  nihilist  had  been  punished  for  his 
attempt  at  escape  by  receiving  a  life 
sentence  to  Siberia.  Paul  quickly  saw 
that  the  man  was  not  likely  to  serve  out 
much  of  that  sentence;  his  wound  was 
fatal.  Sending  the  anarchist  to  the 
prison  hospital,  there  Paul  followed  as 
soon  as  he  could  and  questioned  him 
eagerly  as  to  Serge's  fate. 

Mikhail  told  him  that  the  latter  was 
dead. 

And,  but  a  few  hours  later,  he  him- 
self breathed  his  last. 

Paul  took  the  news  to  Hope.  Since 
there  was  no  longer  any  barrier  to  it, 
he  begged  her  to  become  his  wife  in 
fact  as  well  as  name.  She  consented. 
.And,  kneeling  there  alone  in  the  cabin 
before  the  candles  which  he  lighted  be- 
fore an  ikon  of  the  Savior,  they  took 
the  solemn  marriage  vow. 

Never  was  prisoner  happier  from 
that  day  forth  than  Paul.  His  dream 
was  realized ;  the  love  which  he  had 
borne  for  Hope  so  long  had.  at  last,  at- 
tained its  fulfillment.  His  cup  of  joy 
was  running  over — as  was  hers. 

Another  six  months  passed  in  this 
way. 

And  then  Serge  Palma  arrived  in 
Siberia. 

Left  for  dead  on  the  snow  by  the 
guards  who  had  shot  him  down,  he  had 
recovered  consciousness  long  after  the 
convict  train  had  passed  on.  By  a  mir- 
acle, his  escape  was  accomplished. 

He  had  hastened  to  Petrograd  to  find 
Hope — only  to  find  her  gone,  instead,  no 


one  knew  where.  His  first  thougl: 
then,  had  been  to  hunt  up  Count  Xicol- 
and  kill  him,  as  the  wrecker  of  his  hom 
and  happiness.  But  that  work,  h 
learned,  had  already  been  taken  out  o 
his  hands. 

According  to  the  story  he  was  told 
the  chief  of  police,  finding  out  that  Ma 
dame  Romonoff  had  supplied  Hope  wit! 
some  sort  of  a  clew  to  her  husband': 
wliereabouts  on  whicli  she  had  left  th< 
city,  had  gone  to  inform  the  womai 
that  he  intended  to  punish  her  hy  send- 
ing her  to  the  Siberian  mines  for  tht 
rest  of  her  days.  And  she,  to  save 
herself  from  that  fate,  had  stabbed  the 
count  through  the  heart  with  a  dagger 
— thus  ending  his  career  of  villainy  for 
all  time. 

Unable  to  get  any  trace  of  his  wife, 
and  balked  of  wreaking  his  vengeance  on 
the  man  who  had  lost  her  to  him.  Serge 
had  still  one  mission  left  in  life.  That 
was  to  secure  the  release  from  impris- 
onment of  Paul  Pavlofif.  Disguised  as 
an  inspector  of  prisons,  it  was  to  ac- 
complish that  purpose  that  he  had  turned 
up  in  Siberia  now. 

The  governor  of  the  prison  led  him  to 
"Serge  Palma's"  cabin. 

"I  will  go  in  alone,"  said  the  visitor. 

"But,"  protested  the  governor,  "it  is 
never  customary  to  allow  " 

"As  one  of  tlie  royal  inspectors,"  cut 
in  Serge  boldly,  "I  order  you  to  wait  for 
me  outside." 

Then  he  entered  the  cabin.  He  gave 
back  a  step,  at  the  sight  which  met  his 
eyes — his  wife  in  the  arms  of  Paul  Pav- 
loff.  But  his  astonishment  was  as  noth- 
ing to  theirs,  as  they  dumbly  stared  at 
him.  Here  was  one  risen  from  the  dead ! 
Hope  ran  toward  him,  and  caught  the 
fur  collar  of  his  overcoat  in  both  her 
hands  appealingly. 

"Oh,  Serge !''  she  cried.  "\\'hat  have 
I  done?    Paul  and  I  are  married  " 

Serge  gave  back  a  step. 

"Married !" 

"Yes.  We  believed  you  dead.  Mik- 
hail was  brought  here,  and  he  told  Paul 
so.  I — I  have  always  loved  him.  Serge. 
But  I  would  not  have  married  him.  like 
this,  if  I  had  known — if  I  had  not  been 
sure.  Oh.  say  that  3'ou  believe  me? 
You  must,  must  believe  me!" 

Long  Serge  Palma  looked  into  her 
eyes.  Then,  with  a  sigh,  he  stepped 
back. 


■"Yes,"  he  said,  in  the  tone  of  a  man 
ij^  surrendering  what  means  more  to  him 
jthan  life  itself.  "I  believe  301L  Neither 
}  0u  nor  Paul — my  friend — have  meant  to 
,  uTong  me.  It  is  all  the  fault  of  a  mis- 
:  take.  One  that  we  must  right  later.  But 
at  present  the  thing  to  be  done  is  to  get 
you  out  of  here.  I  have  a  pardon  in 
mj-  pocket  for  Serge  Palma.  It  is  one 
:::at  I  forged;  but  it  will  pass  the  gov- 

r.ior  of  the  prison  " 

That  official  himself  burst  into  the 
^  :>m.  a  drawn  revolver  in  his  hands. 
"T  have  been  listening  outside,  IMr. 
.  jj'al  Inspector  he  grimh-  informed 
rrge.  "And  neither  you  nor  your 
friends  are  going  to  leave  here  now." 

Paul  sprang,  catching  the  man  oii 
guard,  and  wrested  the  gun  from  his 
hand  before  he  could  lire  it. 

'"Quick!"'  the  doctor  called  to  Serge. 
"Bring  forward  that  chair,  and  the  coil 
of  rope  from  the  wall,  there  on  tlie 
■ok.    Well  escape  yet.  with  tlie  aid  of 
ur  pardon,  hy  making  him  a  prisoner 
i-fore  he  can  give  the  alarm."' 
In  onh-  a  moment  or  two  the  gov- 
— lor  was  bound  fast  to  the  chair,  hand 
i:;d  foot.    Then  Hope.  Paul,  and  Serge 
-.vent  from  the  cabin,  to  walk  rapidly  to 
tlie  droshkj-  in  which  Palma  had  arrived 
at  the  prison,  and  that  stood  drawn  up 
before  its  main  gates.   Serge  showed  tlie 
pardon,  with  the  truthful  statement  that 
/.e  governor  knew  about  it  and  the 
guards  allowed  Paul  and  Hope  to  step 
into  the  conveyance  beside  Serge. 

■"Drive  on  I"  said  tlie  latter  sharply 
:  j  the  man  on  the  box. 

With  a  jingle  of  bells,  the  droshkj' 
sped  away.  It  had  not  gone  two  hun- 
dred yards,  however,  before  there 
sounded  three  shots — as  a  signal  that 
all  was  not  well,  from  one  of  the  prison 
keepers,  probably,  who  had  found  the 
governor  imprisoned  in  the  cabin — ^and 
out  of  the  gates  behind  them  galloped 
three  moimted  guards,  unslinging  their 
;  irbines  as  they  came. 

They  began  to  fire  on  the  fleeing  fugi- 
tives. 

Serge  drew  a  revolver,  and  returned 
the  shots  over  the  back  of  the  sleigh. 
Paul  did  likewise  with  the  governor's 
pistol,  which  he  had  borne  away  with 
him  under  his  jacket  for  use  in  some 
such  emergency.  The  driver  lashed  his 
horses.  The  droshkv-  raced  over  the 
snow;  but  the  horsemen  came  racing 
faster  in  its  rear.    The  prison  was  left 
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a  mile  behind,  then  two.  A  bullet  from 
one  of  the  "pursuing  trio's  carbines  tore 
a  splinter  from  the  side  of  the  sleigh. 

"Pull  up,"  Serge  ordered  the  driver, 
"around  that  out-jutting  rock  on  the  hill- 
side straight  ahead.  They're  getting  too 
dose  for  comfort  with  those  rifles,"  he 
went  on  to  the  others.  "We'll  have  to 
stop  and  try  to  turn  tliem  back."' 

They  sprang  out  of  the  droslikj-  as  it 
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'""\Ve  are  free !"  exulted  Paul,  whirl- 
ing around  on  Hope. 

Then  the  light  of  elation  on  his  face 
faded. 

She  was  pointing  to  Serge  Falma.  who 
lay  dead  at  her  feet — the  sole  victim  of 
their  pursuers'  carbines. 

Dropping  to  her  knees  beside  him.  in 
silence  Hope  touched  her  lips  to  his 
cold,  white  forehead.   Then  she  rose  and 


And  this  was  the  realization  of  their  dream — to  be  always  together.    But  with  whai 
sadness  to  them  both  had  it  come  true?    If  they  could  have  been  sure 
that  Hope's  husband  was  dead — but  they  could  not  know. 


stopped,  to  run  behind  the  cover  of  the 
rock.  From  its  shelter  Paul  and  Serge 
fired  at  the  onrushing  horsemen.  Paul 
heard  a  muttered  exclamation  from 
Serge  behind  him.  His  own  revolver 
spoke  again.  One  of  the  riders  rolled 
out  of  tlie  saddle.  He  took  steady  aim. 
and  dropped  a  second.  The  third, 
throwing  his  horse  back  on  its  haunches, 
turned  and  galloped  back  over  the  way 
he  had  come — ariving  uo  the  fight. 


held  out  both  hands  to  Paul,  who  took 
them  and  drew  her  into  his  embrace. 
■"Yes.  free she  murmured. 


Edison  Director  Charles  Brabin  has 
received  word  that  his  cousin.  Rifleman 
-\.  E.  Brabin,  of  the  Fifth  Liverpools. 
has  been  killed  at  Givenchy  when  tlie 
English  went  into  action.  This  is  the 
second  cousin  tliat  Director  Brabin  has 
lost  at  tlie  front. 
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answered  through  this  department.  Address  all  correspondence  to  Scenario  Writers'  Dept., 
Picture-Play  Weekly,  Street  &  Smith,  Publishers,  New  York  City. 


CHANGING  THINGS  AROUND. 

'T^HE  other  night  while  waiting  for  a 
'  car  on  a  corner,  a  police  patrol  sud- 
denly drove  up,  and  out  of  the  corner 
cigar  store  a  plain-clothes  detective 
emerged  with  his  prisoner.  It  was  a 
surprise  to  every  one  around  the  cor- 
ner, because  no  one  knew  that  one  of 
the  men  in  the  cigar  store  was  under  ar- 
rest. 

After  the  two  men  entered  the  patrol 
and  it  disappeared  down  the  street,  the 
incident  seemed  fitted  to  a  photo  play. 
No  doubt  the  average  photo  playwright 
would  have  also  seen  some  possibilities 
in  it,  but  most  probably  the  plot  he 
would  evolve  would  deal  with  criminal 
life. 

Here  is  what  it  suggested  :  A  country 
girl  has  always  lived  a  quiet  life,  ber 
only  enjoyment  being  keeping  two  lovers 
"on  the  string.''  Suddenly  some  great, 
unexpected  change  comes  into  her  life 
which  makes  her  a  completely  different 
type  of  person,  and,  after  lier  adventures 
border  on  tragedy,  the  worthy  one  of 
her  two  lovers  brings  her  back  to  hap- 
piness. 

Many  of  you  will  doubtless  fail  to 
get  the  connection  between  the  plot  thus 
roughly  outlined  and  the  man  being 
taken  away  in  a  patrol.  It  was  merely 
the  mental  impression  the  incident  left, 
because  of  its  unexpectedness.  By  won- 
dering what  effect  it  would  have  had  it 
been  closer  to  home  life,  was  born  the 
country  girl  and  the  sudden  tragedy  in 
her  life. 

This  is,  of  course,  far  from  a  photo 
play  now,  and  before  it  is  entitled  to 
technical  scenario  treatment  it  may  be 
entirely  changed  around  again.  We 
mention  it  merely  to  show  how  ama- 
teurs may  get  away  from  the  conven- 
tional. Many  plots  may  be  derived  from 
everyday  incidents. 


STOP  IT. 

The  more  nonselliiig  free  lances  we 
talk  to  the  less  we  wonder  why  there 
are  so  few  exceptional  photo  plays.  It 
is  this  class  of  writers,  who  should  be 
working  hard  and  earnestly  to  try  to 
master  the  craft,  that  are  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  slow  rise  of  the  screen 
dramatists.  Day  after  day  you  see  them 
"beefing"  about  present  conditions,  indi- 
vidual failures,  et  cetera,  when  they 
should  be  writing  and  thinking. 

We  do  not  condemn  photo  play- 
wrights as  a  whole,  you  must  understand 
— or  even  this  particular  class,  for  they 
can  reform  when  they  so  desire — but  in 
justice  to  the  many  hard-working  si- 
lent writers  it  seems  to  us  that  it  is  time 
this  other  class  stepped  "off  stage." 
There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  tell- 
ing every  one  you  talk  to  how  the  photo 
playwright  is  made  a  "goat"  by  the  film 
industry.  If  you  wish  to  do  something 
for  the  cause  in  general,  dig  in  and 
turn  out  such  good  plays  that  the  manu- 
facturers will  be  forced  to  recognize 
30U. 

If  every  writer  in  the  country  has  this 
incentive  to  work  for  and  is  honest  with 
himself  in  judging  the  quality  of  his 
work,  we  think  that  within  a  short  time 
we  will  see  larger  prices  paid  for  orig- 
inal work  and  more  credit  given  to  the 
author  thereof.  At  any  rate,  we  wish 
each  of  our  readers  would  do  his  share 
toward  accomplishing  something  and  at 
the  same  time  try  to  convert  the  "beef- 
ers." 

REALIZATION. 

Recently  we  visited  a  studio  and  were 
surprised  when  we  were  introduced  to 
a  writer  whose  name  has  been  attached 
to  two  or  three  stage  productions  which 
have  met  with  Broadway  approval,  and 
who  has  lately  become  a  staff  writer  in 
the  studio. 


"Do  you  know,"  said  the  writer,  whose 
name  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  mention, 
"until  six  months  ago  I  always  consid- 
ered scenarios  just  what  the  name  im- 
plies— rough  sketches  of  plots?  When 
I  settled  down  to  study  all  the  ins  and 
outs  of  photo  play  writing,  though,  I  sure 
was  amazed  at  how  much  there  was  to 
be  learned." 

We  didn't  comment  on  the  subject, 
but  possibly  we  smiled.  This  writer  has 
realized  just  what  the  screen  drama  is, 
and  he  is  but  one  of  many  fictionists  and 
dramatists  who  have  done  the  same 
thing  or  who  will  do  it  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. Ever  since  motion  pictures  left 
the  "fad"  class,  writers  of  fiction  and 
drama  have  considered  entering  them, 
but  in  practically  every  case  in  a  light 
way.  Thy  don't  know  what  they  are 
tackling  when  they  attempt  to  write  a 
picture  play,  and  they  have  the  false 
idea  that  if  they  do  write  a  good  one 
tliey  will  not  be  well  paid  for  it. 

We  look  forward  with  anticipation  to 
the  time  when  the  really  big  writers 
from  other  fields  will  invade  the  ranks 
of  the  silent  dramatists,  equipped  thor- 
oughly with  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
Amateurs  undoubtedly  fear  such  an  in- 
vasion, as  it  will  hurt  their  chances  for 
a  time,  but  in  our  opinion  it  will  be  a 
godsend  to  the  beginner,  as  it  will  mean 
the  realization  by  the  film  world  that 
the  photo  playwright  is  an  important  ele- 
ment. When  the  amateur  masters  his 
art,  then,  he  will  be  readj'  to  reap  real 
rewards,  whereas  now  tlie  highest  prices 
go  to  the  man  with  a  literary  reputa- 
tion. 

Looking  back  over  the  past  year,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  field  is  being  en- 
tered slowly  but  surely  by  men  who 
have  mastered  the  technique  of  other 
lines  of  literary  endeavor  and  who  pos- 
sess real  creative  abilit)'.    During  1915 
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rr.any  more  wil!  doubtless  realize  sce- 
nario writing  is  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration, and  will  do  as  tlie  writer  who 
suggested  this  article  did,  study  all  its 
"ins  and  outs'"  thoroughly. 

dox't  write  a  serial  ! 

Just  because  j"ou  have  an  idea  that  }"ou 
think  would  make  a  line  serial,  don't  sit 
down  and  waste  graj'  matter  plotting 
out  fifteen  or  twenty-  two-reel  episodes. 
An  outside  writer  hasn't  one  chance  in  a 
hvmdred  of  ha^•ing  a  serial  produced, 
even  if  he  should  write  a  good  one, 
which  is  not  probable  unless  the  outsider 
is  a  thoroughly  experienced  writer. 

We  think  that  until  a  writer  is  sure 
of  himself  and  has  several  sales  to  his 
credit,  the  two-reel  script  should  be  his 
limit.  Three  reels  or  more  require  a 
plot  which  few  beginners  can  create, 
and  we  think  that  these  longer  films 
should  be  left  to  tlie  older  writers. 

If  an  amateur  spends  four  or  five 
months  working  out  the  scene  action 
for  a  serial  scenario  which  he  feels  is 
a  winner,  and  then  finds  no  market  for 
it,  it  is  liable  to  have  a  serious  effect 
on  his  whole  photo-plaj-writing  career. 
Aside  from  this  danger,  there  is  also 
the  handicap  of  working  on  one  subject 
for  such  a  long  period,  when  various 
plots  might  have  been  handled,  and 
something  new  learned  from  each. 

A  XEW  EFFECT. 

D.  \V.  GriflSth,  the  Mutual  director, 
who  is  responsible  for  so  many  of  tlie 
effects  which  make  motion  pictures  so 
interesting,  recently  introduced  a  new 
one.  In  tense,  dramatic  scenes  he  pho- 
tographed a  large  close-up  of  the  actor's 
or  actress'  face  onlj-,  using  a  mask  over 
part  of  the  lens  of  the  camera. 

With  capable  players  this  is  a  splen- 
did means  of  securing  a  grip  on  an  au- 
dience that  could  never  be  obtained  oth- 
erwise, but  in  writing  a  scenario  we 
think  we  wotild  hesitate  about  putting 
it  in,  as  not  all  players  are  equal  to 
such  a  try  ing  portrayal  of  emotions. 

While  the  writer  maj-  not  use  a  new 
effect  of  this  kind  very  often,  it  is  well 
to  remember  it,  and  if  an  opportunitj- 
offers  itself  later,  to  take  advantage  of 
it  In  cases  of  this  kind,  an  author 
should  use  his  own  judgment.  If  he 
feels  a  player  of  ordinary-  abilitj^  can 
be  convincing  in  the  effect  called  for, 
he  should  use  it,  but  if  it  is  particularly 
exacting  it  is  well  to  try  to  do  with- 
out it,  as  the  players  he  knows  can  dp 
it  may  not  be  with  the  compam-  to 


whom  he  will  eventually  sell  his  script. 
A  free  lance  has  many  markets,  and  his 
material  must  be  versatile  enough  to  sup- 
ply the  general  demand  of  all  so  that  if 
he  does  not  sell  in  the  first  place  he  may 
try  the  second  or  third. 

STORY  AN'D  TECHNIQUE. 

Most  amateurs  seem  to  realize  that 
before  they  can  expect  to  write  a  fin- 
ished scenario  they  must  learn  the  tech- 
nique of  the  screen,  but  few  seem  to 
consider  it  necessary-  to  learn  how  to 
create  new  stories  before  they  can  ex- 
pect to  sell. 

Of  the  many  stories  received  daily 
at  all  studios,  over  three-fourths  are  in 
passable  technical  form,  but  the  stories 
the}-  contain  are  nothing  more  than  a  re- 
hash of  what  has  appeared  on  the  screen 
countless  times.    It  is  this  that  causes 
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the  editor  to  sigh  wearih-,  after  reading 
a  carefully  written,  neat,  and  technically 
correct  script,  and  then  assign  it  to  the 
"return"'  basket. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  difiicult  things 
an  amateur  has  to  learn,  and  one  which 
he  seems  unable  to  comprehend.  We 
know  that  when  we  woke  up  to  the  fact 
that  our  stuff  was  conventional,  we 
couldn't  for  the  life  of  us  tell  how  we 
could  fix  it.  Technique  is  comparatively 
easy  to  master,  because  it  really  exists, 
but  plotting  is  something  that  each 
writer  must  learn  in  his  own  individual 
way.  An  experienced  writer  can  teach 
a  beginner  technique,  just  as  a  school- 
marm  can  teach  a  child  spelling,  but  he 
can  no  more  teach  the  same  beginner 
plotting  than  the  schoolmarm  can  teach 


the  child  how  to  digest  its  food.  In  both 
cases  suggestions  can  be  made,  but  they 
will  really  amount  to  very  little. 

The  sooner  a  beginner  sets  out  to 
master  the  story  end  of  the  picture-play 
scenario,  the  sooner  he  will  see  his  ef- 
forts on  the  screen.  In  the  meantime, 
he  must  remember  that  the  more  per- 
fect he  can  make  himself  in  technique, 
without  sacrificing  his  story,  the  more 
popular  he  will  be  with  the  editors  and 
directors  when  he  begins  to  sell. 

C06pER.\TIOX  AT  LrrBIXVILLE. 

Just  before  the  first  scenes  of  Lubin's 
serial  series,  '"The  Road  o'  Strife,"  were 
filmed.  Emmet  Campbell  Hall,  the  au- 
thor, was  called  to  Philadelphia  from  his 
home  in  Marj-land,  for  a  conference,  and 
all  those  who  helped  make  the  pictures 
discussed  it  in  detail. 
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In  the  accompanying  picture.  Mr.  Hall 
is  seen  at  the  left,  talking  to  !Miss  IMary 
Charleson,  the  leading  lad}',  and  Direc- 
tor John  Ince.  He  personally  went  over 
ever}-  role  of  importance  with  the  player 
who  was  to  play  it,  and  explained  his 
conception  of  the  part.  When  the  pic- 
ture appeared  on  the  screen,  therefore, 
ever}-  character  was  an  individual,  and 
ilr.  Ince  was  saved  the  worrj^  of  keep- 
ing in  mind  just,  what  each  character 
had  done  in  each  episode,  so  that  the 
players  would  not  spoil  the  realistic  ef- 
fect of  the  film. 

In  "The  Road  o'  Strife."  ^Nlr.  Hall  in- 
troduced a  novelt}',  inasmuch  as  only  one 
"straight''  leader  appears,  all  the  others 
being  in  the  form  of  dialogue.  They 
also  convey  the  inflection  of  the  speak- 
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er's  voice  by  either  flashing  abruptly  on 
the  screen,  as  in  the  case  of  "No !"  or 
fading  in  and  out  slowly  for  a  sentence 
containing  a  gentle  statement. 

It  was  Mr.  Hall  who  originated  the 
idea  of  the  serial  series  in  his  "Be- 
loved Adventure"  pictures.  Each  install- 
ment was  distinct,  but  all  placed  together 
in  fiction  form  by  him  made  an  inter- 
esting novel  without  a  break  in  the 
continuity  of  the  general  plot.  He  has 
been  writing  for  the  Lubin  Company 
for  several  years,  and  previous  to  his 
present  connection  wrote  for  Selig  and 
Kalem. 

\'ISUALIZING  YOUR  SCENARIOS. 

It  is  not  enough  to  have  every  action 
that  appears  in  your  scenario  placed  on 
paper  to  your  own  satisfaction.  You 
must  go  o\  er  your  finished  scenario  and 
visualize.  Imagine  you  are  in  a  picture- 
play  theater,  and  that  your  subject  is  on 
the  screen — scene  for  scene  as  you  have 
written  it. 

As  a  spectator,  is  everything  clear  to 
you,  and  has  the  scenario  been  arranged 
so  that  it  holds  your  interest  from  start 
to  finish  without  faltering?  Also,  does 
everything  lend  itself  to  the  scope  of  the 
camera,  or  ha\e  you  called  for  some- 
thing in  some  of  the  scenes  which  can- 
not be  secured  without  a  few  additional 
scenes  ? 

All  this  means  brain  work,  and,  in 
some  cases,  means  the  rewriting  of  a 
script  to  make  the  necessary  changes, 
but  a  beginner  should  always  keep  be- 
fore him  the  five  words  that  are  so  true 
and  mean  so  much  in  ever}'  line  of  en- 
deavor :  "Through  failure  is  success 
achieved."  Incidentally,  it  is  more  prof- 
itable to  judge  your  own  failures  than  to 
have  others  judge  them  for  you. 

THE  ALL-IMPORTANT  SYNOPSIS. 

We  often  wonder  just  how  many 
really  worth-while  scripts  have  been  re- 
jected because  their  authors  could  not 
write  an  intelligent  synopsis.  The  busy 
editor,  reading  his  way  through  a  stack 
of  manuscripts  on  his  desk,  has  no  time 
to  tell  the  writer  that  he  thinks  his 
weakness  lies  there.  jMr.  Editor  is  paid 
to  get  good  stories  for- his  company — and 
he  has  a  very  limited  time  in  which  to 
do  it  at  that. 

We  believe  that  the  synopsis  of  a 
scenario  is  of  enough  importance  to  war- 
rant rewriting  or  revising  it  four  or 
five  times,  until  it  fairly  sparkles  with 
clearness.  Every  vital  point  in  the  story 
should  stand  out  so  that  a  hasty  reading 


will  reveal  it  without  difficulty.  The 
way  to  gain  this  effect  is  to  suppress  use- 
less details. 

A  bare,  but  complete  outline  of  an  in- 
cident in  a  plot  would  read  :  John  tries 
to  rob  the  bank  and  is  caught.  A  more 
detailed  and  unnecessary  description 
would  read :  John  arrives  at  the  bank 
that  night  and  breaks  in.  A  policeman 
sees  and  follows  him.  Tlie  policeman 
traps  John  in  the  bank  and  places  him 
under  arrest. 

We  are  willing  to  admit  that  there  are 
cases  where  a  more  detailed  synopsis 
than  is  indicated  by  the  first  example  is 
required,  but  e\en  in  such  cases  it  is 
well  to  aim  at  compression.  Bear  in 
mind  that  the  synopsis  is  your  advance 
agent,  and  unless  it  is  a  good  salesman 
your  script  proper  will  not  receive  a 
hearing.  Incidentally,  we  don't  believe  in 
setting  a  word  limit  on  a  synopsis,  but 
if  you  merely  describe  your  plot,  and 
do  that  in  the  most  concise  manner  pos- 
sible, we  think  you  will  find  yourself 
well  inside  the  two-hundred-and-fif ty  or 
three-hundred-word  so-calied  limit. 

DKAMATIC  ACTION   A.N'D  OTHER  STUFF. 

We  presume  many  will  not  like  the 
word  "stuff"  in  the  head,  but  we  use  it 
every  day  when  we  refer  to  the  parts  of 
photo  plays  where  death  struggles, 
cruelty,  wild  shooting  affairs,  et  cetera, 
appear.  We  do  not  think  these  are  any 
longer  dramatic  to  the  public,  as  they 
have  seen  them  so  often  that  they  know 
just  what  is  going  to  happen. 

We  will  give  two  examples,  and  let 
you  judge  for  yourself  which  you  think 
would  have  the  most  effect  on  an  audi- 
ence. First  comes  "stuff."  A  poor  man 
and  his  wife  have  quarreled.  He  returns 
home,  and,  when  she  speaks  to  him  about 
drinking,  he  seizes  her  and  treats  her 
roughly,  finally  throwing  her  to  the 
floor.  \^ery  dramatic  ?  Second  example  : 
Same  man  and  wife  have  quarreled.  He 
returns  home  under  influence  of  liquor, 
as  in  previous  case.  She  pleads  with 
him.  He  sneers  at  her.  She  portrays 
intense  suffering  by  means  of  facial  ex- 
pressions. She  continues  to  plead.  He 
speaks  roughly  to  her,  then  goes  out. 
Close-up  view  to  get  all  that  is  dramatic 
in  her  suffering;  maybe  real  tears  if  the 
actress  is  clever. 

Take  your  choice.  We  know  there  are 
many  who  will  not  agree  with  us  that 
the  latter  is  the  most  popular  with  the 
public  at  the  present  time,  but  we  in- 
tend to  stick  to  our  choice.    The  fickle 


audiences  grow  tired  of  everything  in 
time,  therefore  we  agree  that  they  want 
a  change  from  "stuff"  to  dramatic 
action.  We  know  of  many  editors  who 
agree  with  us,  and  if  the  scenarioist  can 
write  this  kind  of  script  we  do  not  think 
he  will  search  for  a  market  very  long, 
providing,  of  course,  the  script  is  other- 
wise O.  K. 

Live-wire  Market  Hints. 

Scenario  Editor  Phil  Walsh,  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  Motion  Picture  Company, 
Santa  Barbara,  California,  advises  us 
that  he  is  now  reading  all  the  scripts  for 
the  Kriterion  Program  companies,  who 
produce  exclusively  in  the  California 
citv  He  desires  two-reel  dramas  and 
Western  melodramas  and  one-reel  com- 
edy dramas  and  slapstick  comedies.  The 
Kriterion  Program  is  made  up  of  ten  or 
twelve  different  brands.  Six  two-reel 
dramas  and  a  like  number  of  comedies 
in  one  reel  are  released  each  week.  No 
statement  of  the  prices  paid  has  been 
received. 

Short  Shots. 

Even  the  best  writers  have  to  fight  to 
keep  from  getting  into  the  rut,  so  the 
amateur  must  realize  this  is  one  of  his 
greatest  dangers. 

The  great  trouble  with  many  scripts 
is  that  their  action  is  too  melodramatic 
and  improbable. 

When  the  typewriter  begins  to  "kick," 
finish  your  script  on  scrap  paper,  via 
the  pencil  route,  and  recopy  it  on  the 
machine  the  next  day.  Don't  wait  until 
you  can  iix  }our  machine,  or  the  spirit 
of  your  work  will  be  broken! 

A  writer  must  learn  to  take,  to  add, 
and  to  combine,  in  order  to  get  fresh 
incidents  for  his  plot. 

We  see  lots  of  plots  that  start  for 
no  particular  place  and  reach  their  dcs-  j 
tination  very  quickly.  | 

The  more  condensed  the  time  of  your 
action  is,  the  better  the  dramatic  efi'ect 
is  sure  to  be. 

Directors,  as  a  class,  are  friends  of 
the  writers,  but  the  latter  do  not  seem 
to  appreciate  this  fact. 

What  was  the  most  interesting  mo- 
ment in  your  life?  There  is  a  photo 
play  somewhere  near  it,  but  don't  take 
it  just  as  it  happened.  j 

Not    many    picture    plays    are  self- 
s_tarters. 

Do  your  Christmas  photo  plays  early 


WHAT  YOU  WANT  i 

in  the  line  of  fiction  and  motion- 
pictures  you  will  find  every  week  in 
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There  are  stories  written  from  the 
films  that  are  chosen  from  the  best 
of  all  the  important  producers,  be- 
sides a  feature  article  by  a  popular 
player,  and  special  articles  and  de- 
partments on  subjects  that  interest. 

See  for  yourself  in  the 
next  issue  of 

PICTURE-PLAY  WEEKLY 
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New  Ideas  by  New  Writers  Wanted 

Previous  Experience  or  Special  Education  Not  Necessary 

I 


NVESTIGATE  this  opportunity  to  make  money 

in  spare  time  at  home.  If  you  attend  the  movies  you  know  the 
kind  of  ideas  wanted.  One  of  your  "happy  thoughts"  has  as  good  a 
chance  of  winning  a  big  cash  prize  as  anybody's.  It's  IDEAS  that  count, 
not  previous  experience  or  education.  Beginners,  if  they  possess  imagina- 
tion, are  wanted  and  encouraged.    Write  for  free  particulars. 

lliis  nook  is  t^rce  To  You  ifts^ 

Simply  mail  me  the  coupon  below  and  I  will  gladly  send  you  full 

particulars  about  the  cash  prizes  now  being  offered,  as  well  as  my  free  book 
explaining  my  method  of  teaching  the  writing  of  photoplays. 

In  Snare  Time 

The  winner  of  a  recent  $1000  prize  contest  was  practically  a 
beginner.  Not  necessarily  any  more  talented  than  you.  You  have  doubtless 
been  to  moving  picture  .shows  and  seen  photoplays  which 
you  yourself  could  easily  improve  on.  AVith  30,000  thea- 
tres changing  program  dail.v,  and  with  the  supply  of 
photoplays  Irom  Europe  cut  off,  the  demand  for  new  ideas 
has  become  tremendous.  The  American  producers  are 
making  every  effort  to  interest  new  writers  in  this  work 
by  offering  prize.s.   The  Chicago  Daily  News  says : 

"  Money  considerations  are  almost  negflia'ible  factors 
among-  the  *'movie"  iiianufacturers  in  their  endeavor  to  out- 
strip each  other  in  the  film  race.  Not  many  years  aco  S25  was 
considered  the  hig-h  water  mark  for  a  single  reel  scenario, 
and  today  Carl  Laemmle.  president  of  the  Universal  Film 
Company,  casually  remarks  that  he  is  considering-  a  proposi- 
tion to  produce  a  series  of  fifty-two  single  reel  plays,  eacli 
scenario  of  which  will  cost  his  concern  $1,000." 

$1000  for  a  single  reel  scenario !  A  scenario  is 
simply  an  Idea,  plus  the  technical  skill  to  put  it  into 
photoplay  form,  A  single  reel  scenario  averages  from 
ihree  to  ten  typewritten  pages,  and  could,  after  proper 
time  spent  in  thought  and  preparation,  be  written  out  in 
less  than  an  hour's  time.  Ilave  you  Ideas  as  good  or 
better  than  those  you  see  in  the  theatres  ?  If  so,  write  to 
me  and  I  will  teach  you  how  to  put  them  into  proper 
form. 


How  To 
Write 
Photoplays 


by 

Elbert  Moore 

feratr  Seeouio  Editor  «l  OM 
of  World'!  Urfest  eompanics. 


FREE  COUPON 

ELBERT  MOORE,  Box  772  pr,  Chicago 

Send  free  booklet,  "How  to  Write  Photoplays"  and 
all  facts  about  guarantee  and  cash  prize  offers. 


I 
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Name . 


Address - 


So  great  is  the  demand  that  I  am  able  to 
guarantee  you  at  least  $10  for  the  first  photoplay 
you  write  by  my  method.  This  means  you.  I  be- 
lieve that  every  person  with  sufficient  imagination  and 
intelligence  to  be  interested  in  this  advertisement  should 
pos.sess  material  for  at  least  one  successful  photoplay. 
And  in  order  to  make  it  worth  your  while  to  write  to  me 
I  make  you  this  remarkable  guarantee.  ]Man.v  persons 
should  be  able  to  write  as  much  as  one  successful  photo- 
play each  week.  Such  a  record  is  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon, and  those  who  are  doing  this  can  earn  from  $100 
to$300a  month  simpl.v  for  spare  time  work  done  in  their 
own  home.  Writing  photoplays  enables  those  who  lack 
the  experience  necessary  for  writing  novels  and  stage 
plays  to  express  the  strong  and  original  ideas  which 
many  of  them  possess. 

Save  $5  By  Acting  Now 

I  show  you  how  to  turn  your  ideas  into  cor- 
rect photopla}^  form  by  a  simple,  easy  method  which 
is  endorsed  by  successful  scenario  writers,  and  by  execu- 
tives of  producing  companies.  As  former  Scenario  Editor 
of  one  of  the  largest  companies,  I  speak  with  authority. 
Use  the  coupon  to  obtain  the  free  booklet  and  full  par- 
ticulars. If  you  act  at  once  you  will  obtain  the  benefit 
of  a  S5  reduction  which  I  am  now  ano\ving  for  advertis- 
ing purposes,  to  those  who  will  start  taking  my  lessons 
within  20  days.  This  cuts  the  cost  to  very  low  figures. 
Do  not  throw  away  So  by  delaying,  when  it  costs  nothing 
to  investigate. 

Use  free  coupon  at  once,  before 
you  turn  the  page. 

ELBERT  MOORE  (scen^a™di.or)  77!°PR  ChicEgo 
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THE  MOVIES  BY  ONE  IN  THEM. 


Mary  Fuller 


The  views  of  one  of  the  most  popular  actresses  o'n  the  screen,  regarding  motion  pictures.  This 
special  article  contains  many  things  most  people  want  to  know  about  the  films  and  their 
production. 


CAPTAIN  MACKLIN. 


.   Earl  S.  Fairbanks 


A  West  Pointer  goes  to  South  America  to  prove  his  valor  with  his  grandfather's  sword  in  a  company 
of  adventurers  recruited  by  a  grizzled  soldier-of-fortune — and  a  girl  is  part  of  the  reward 
he  wins. 


THE  GENTLEMAN  BURGLAR. 


Richard  D.  Taylor  . 


A  woman  detective  is  the  principal  character  in  this  story.  She  was  smart,  as  you  will  see.  And 
she  was  pretty,  but  that  made  complications  worse.  Two  men,  a  crook  and  a  gentleman, 
are  doubles  in  appearance.    The  rest  is  the  story. 


VIVIAN  RICH— PERSONALLY. 

The  story  of  an  interesting  actress — interestingly  told. 

MAVIS  OF  THE  GLEN. 


Edna  Sylvester  Kerr 


She  was  a  country  girl  whom  Robert  Graham,  a  society  man,  wooed  and  won.    Of  course  he  tired  of 
her.     Hut  read  how  she  turned  the  tables  on  him,  and  so  brought  back  the  happiness  of  both. 


PICTURE  PLAYS  IN  EUROPE. 
No.  4  Other  Nations. 


Ernest  A.  Dench 


This,  the  fourth  and  concluding  article  of  the  series,  tells  you  much  that  you  do  not  know,  about 
moving-pictures,  and  could  not  find  out,  elsewhere.  • 


COURAGE. 


Roy  Halstead 


None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  'fair,  but  there  are  two  kinds  of  bravery,  as  the  girl  in  this  story 
learned,  when  she  found  that  the  man  to  whom  she  had  given  her  love  was  undeserving. 
Then  the  real  hero  came  in  for  his  just  deserts. 


THE  LILY  OF  POVERTY  FLAT. 


Kenneth  Rand 


A  picture  play  based  on  four  of  Bret  Ilarte's  poems,  and  Actionized  in  a  way  that  will  make  you 
"feel"  the  atmosphere  of  the  West  in  '49. 


PLAYS  AND  PLAYERS.  

Things  you  want  to  know  about  the  players  and  the  plays.    Followers  of  this  department  in 
PicTURE-Pr,AY  Weekly  are  always  posted  on  what's  latest  in  the  film  world. 

HINTS  FOR  SCENARIO  WRITERS.       .   Clarence  J.  Caine  . 

Instruction  and  advice  on  how  to  write  picture  plays  and  where  to  sell  them.    A  valuable  weekly 
department. 
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The  Movies  by  One  in  Them 

By  Mary  Fuller 

(UNIVERSAL  STAR) 

Every  one  has  his  own  opinion  of  motion  pictures  but  there  are  few  who  do  not  wish  to 
know  them  from  the  standpoint  of  a  player — especially  one  of  the  stars.  Miss  Mary  Fuller, 
who  has  received  much  commendation  for  her  work  with  the  Universal  company,  has  written 
this  article  giving  her  views  of  the  motion-picture  industry.  It  contains  many  facts  which 
will  prove  of  interest  to  all  followers  of  pictures. 


Xl/HAT    were    the    movies  invented 
'*     for?    (Ungrammatical  but  mod- 
ern.) 

The  grouch  will  probably  answer : 
"So  that  a  few  men  could  make  a  lot 
of  money  out  of  nickels  and  dimes,  and 
so  that  the  actor  would  be  deprived  of 
his  coffee  in  bed  o'  mornings." 

The  optimist  would  answer:  "That 
a  new  and  powerful  factor  in  world 
advancement  and 
universal  educa- 
tion would  be  set 
in  motion.''  The 
optimist  is  right. 
The  optimist  al- 
ways gets  the  best 
of  it,  for,  besides 
being  right,  he  is  a 
progressive,  and 
his  liver  is  in  good 
working  order. 

Speaking  on  the 
subject  of  films 
recently,  I  said : 
"The  photo  play 
is  the  textbook  of 
the  masses.  The 
laboring  people, 
who  have  neither, 
time  nor  inclina- 
tion to  open  a 
book,  absorb  a 
great  deal  that  is 


beneficial  from  films."  .And  this  is  so 
in  a  marked  degree.  \\'hat  other 
medium  can  compare  with  the  movies 
for  bringing  into  the  homes  of  the 
middle  class  an  idea  of  the  higher 
things  in  life,  an  appreciation  of  the 
better  usages  of  societj',  and  a  more 
pleasant  and  effective  form  of  educa- 
tion? The  little  niceties  of  social  in- 
tercourse,   the    refining    influence  of 


Mary  Fuller  on  th 
in  "reel 


e  left  as  she  appears  in  real  life  and  on  the  right  as  she  is  seen 
"  life.    Miss  Fuller's  ability  to  portray  versatile  roles 
has  aided  her  greatlv  in  gainin"  her  fame. 


wholesome  personalities,  are  held  up  in 
vivid  form  on  the  screen,  and  serve  to 
start  into  life  that  germ  of  cultivation 
which  has  been  so  long  stifled  by  the 
sordidness  of  commercial  life. 

Girls  of  lowly  homes  take  inspiration 
from  the  heroines  of  the  shadow  screen, 
and  boys  unconsciously  absorb  the  les- 
sons of  manliness  and  right  thinking, 
particularly  when  sugar-coated  with  the 
charm  of  romance. 
The  movies  are 
ver\-  human,  and 
to  their  softening 
influence  may  be 
attributed  a  more 
charitable  outlook 
on  the  failings  and 
trials  of  mortals. 
In  the  semidark- 
ness,  the  moral 
from  the  screen 
story  comes  to  us 
like  the  still  small 
voice  of  our  own 
conscience,  and 
the  tears  we  shed 
there,  and  the 
smiles,  help  to 
rainbow  our  out- 
side vision  of  life 
in  our  own  little 
sphere. 

To    cheer  mil- 
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]ions  of  hearts,  to  open  up  new  vistas 
of  thought  and  self-cultivation  to  those 
struggling  in  the  twilight  of  poverty 
and  ignorance,  to  inspire  the  flagging 
ones  with  new  faith — isn't  that  a  won- 
derful message  intrusted  to  the  film  and 
to  those  who  help  to  make  them? 

Every  one  has  imagination  and  love 
of  drama — it  is  what  makes  the  world 
go  round — and  the  movies  help  to  sup- 
ply this  zest  to  life.  The  lesson  of 
the  films  is  always  toward  a  constructive 
good.  The  hero  and  heroine  are  de- 
picted as  engaging  and  triumphantly 
virtuous ;  the  villain  is  thoroughly  de- 
based, and  persistent  in  his  unfortu- 
nate policy  of  inevitable  failure.  This  is 
what  the  public  wants,  and  thereby 
shows  that  its  heart  is  in  the  right 
place. 

All  of  which  proves  that  the  movies, 
at  their  outlet,  are  very  beneficial.  They 
are  equally  so  at  their  source.  Those 
who  work  in  the  films  are  fortunate  in 
several  ways.  Outside  of  the  philan- 
thropic issue  of  doing  so  much  good  in 
the  world  through  their  shadowed  im- 
age on  the  screen,  the  movie  actor  per- 
sonally derives  much  benelit  from  the 
fact  that  his  work  is  laid  in  more  natu- 
ral, healthy,  and  moral  environs  than 
his  brother  of  the  stage.  The  nine-tn- 
five  hours,  the  outdoor  exercise,  the 
good-fellowship  of  the  studio,  are  con- 
ducive to  regularity  and  happiness.  It 
is  the  sort  of  employment  which  allows 
one  to  create  the  artistic  element,  yet 
does  away  with  the  vagabondage  of 
the  stage,  allows  one  to  have  a  real 
home  and  dress  for  dinner  like  a  hu- 
man being. 

Acting  for  the  camera  may  or  may 
not  be  more  difficult  than  the  stage,  but 
it  does  require  a  more  intimate  and 
sincere  rendition  of  a  role.  The  search- 
ing eye  of  the  camera  and  the  concen- 
trated limits  of  screen  drama  demand 
the  actor  to  be  instinct  with  feeling  and 
concise  in  thought.  Since  the  voice  is 
lacking,  the  mind  must  radiate  the  im- 
agination. 

But  even  though  it  may  be  hard  work, 
there  are  compensations,  among  which 
is  fame.  What  better  advertisement  of 
a  personality  could  there  be  than  the 
films  which  reach  millions  daily?  Some 
one  said  to  me  recently:  "You  know. 
Miss  Fuller,  you  are  really  more  fa- 
mous than  Napoleon,  statistically."  And 
I  believe  this  is  true.  I  receive  thou- 
sands of  letters  from  all  over  the  world. 


and  1  am  sure  in  some  homes  they  may 
not  have  heard  of  the  great  Frenchman, 
but  do  know  me.  This  is  not  stated  in 
egotism,  but  to  show  the  far-reaching 
influence  of  the  films. 

What  other  medium  could  transmit  to 
and  perpetuate  for  future  generations 
a  moving,  living  personality,  long  after 
the  actor  himself  was  dust  and  ashes? 
What  other  canvas — save  our  faulty 
memory — could  show  us  our  children 
romping  in  their  youth,  our  sweetheart 
in  the  prime  of  life,  ourselves  in  our 
bridal  finery,  our  life  that  is  here  to- 
day and  so  far  behind  us  to-morrow? 
What  but  the  screen  could  show  us 
the  sweet  intimacies  of  bird  life,  of  the 
electrical  splendors  of  the  plant  world, 
the  wonders  of  the  sea  deeps,  or  bring 
to  us  around  the  corner  the  palpitat- 
ing and  picturesque  foreign  lands,  with- 
out making  us  lea\e  our  own  city  or 
town  ? 

To  this  great  educator  of  to-da_\' — the 
motion  jiicture — all  hail  ! 

Letters  of  Love  and  Business. 

7F1EN  a  motion-picture  actress 
makes  her  debut  one  of  the 
things  she  looks  forward  to  is  the  re- 
ceipt of  letters  from  the  public  about  her 
work.  When  these  letters — and  others — 
do  arrive,  they  are  the  source  of  no  end 
of  amusement  to  the  actress — mostly  the 
others.  Some  are  really  enlightening 
and  interesting,  but  many  of  them,  from 
motion-picture  "bugs"  are  funny,  to  say 
the  least. 

Miss  Ivathlyn  Williams,  for  example, 
receives  an  average  of  three  thousand 
missives  a  month.  They  include  sincere 
compliments  on  her  work,  requests  that 
she  use  her  influence  to  secure  positions 
for  ambitious  young  men  and  women  de- 
siring to  become  actors  and  actresses, 
proposals  of  marriage,  gifts  which  in- 
clude almost  everything  under  the  sun, 
and  "crank"  notes.  These  include  letters 
from  people  who  ask  for  locks  of  hair, 
autographed  photographs,  ask  for  money 
loans,  and  the  like. 

"I  like  to  receive  and  read  the  letters 
from  the  children.  I  '•eceive  many  from 
juvenile  admirers,  and  I  know  they  are 
sincere  when  the}'  inform  me  that  they 
like  the  motion  pictures.  The  letters 
from  the  others  who  tell  me  they  enjoy 
my  acting  are  also  naturally  pleasing.  I 
try  to  answer  these  when  I  have  the 
time.  As  I  receive  thousands  of  letters 
monthly,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  it 


would  be  impossible  to  read  them  all.  I 
do  the  best  I  can  with  the  services  of  a 
private  secretary  and  a  stenographer. 

"Stage-struck  boys  and  girls  seem 
very  numerous.  They  all  wish  me  to 
give  them  advice,  and  when  I  tell  them 
to  stay  at  home,  and  that  the  motion- 
picture  acting  field  is  already  woefully 
crowded,  they  get  mad  and  sometimes 
write  me  cruel  letters.  I  do  wish  that 
I  could  tell  them  to  go  into  the  business, 
but  my  honest  advice  is  for  their  own 
good. 

"If  I  retained  all  the  gifts  that  come 
to  me  I  would  conduct  a  zoo  and  an 
old  curiosity  shop.  So  far  this  year  I 
have  received  five  canary  birds,  two 
donkeys,  two  parrots,  fourteen  dogs 
ranging  from  Scotch  collies  to  rat  ter- 
riers, one  dancing  bear,  three  kittens,  an 
Angora  cat.  and  a  ferret.  And  there  are 
tablecloths,  sofa  cushions,  pieces  of 
embroidery  work,  paintings,  cut  glass, 
and  other  knickknacks  of  all  kinds.  I 
appreciate  the  gifts  from  my  admirers: 
I  know  they  are  sincere,  and  I  accept 
them  in  the  spirit  proffered,  but  when- 
ever possible  1  return  them,  for  I  have 
no  place  to  keep  them. 

"And  poetry?  Goodness  gracious 
me  !  I  didn't  know  there  were  so  many 
poets  in  this  world  of  ours. 

"And  then  some  romantic  young  man 
in  Oshkosk,  Peru,  Indiana,  or  Birming- 
ham, Alabama,  writes  me  marriage  pro- 
posals. Here  is  an  exhibit  received  re- 
cently from  Winnepeg,  Canada: 

" 'De.\r  Miss  Willtams:  I  have  seen 
you  in  the  fillums.  You  need  a  pretector 
from  the  animals  and  the  villians.  I 
will  pretect  you.  I  own  three  hundred 
acres  of  good  land,  a  house,  and  have  a 
lot  of  valuable  stock  and  draft  horses. 
Say  the  word  and  i  will  come  on  a  get 
you.' 

".\s  yet  I  have  refrained  from  'saying 
the  word.'  And  there  are  notes  from 
others,  too,  who  are  not  so  unsophisti- 
cated as  the  Winnepeg  swain.  They 
should  know  better !" 

Among  other  Selig  stars  who  receive 
presents  and  missives  of  all  kinds  and 
designs  can  be  mentioned  Thomas  Sant- 
schi  (who  rarely  replies),  Edith  John- 
son, Tom  Mix,  Eugenie  Besserer,  Bessie 
Eyton,  and  Stella  Razeto.  Mr.  Harry 
]\Iestayer,  the  well-known  star,  joined 
the  Selig  Polyscope  Company,  as  a  lead- 
ing man,  just  a  month  ago,  and  up  to 
date  he  has  received  eight  hundred  epis- 
tles. 


Captain  Macklin 

(MUTUAL) 

By  Earl  S.  Fairbanks 

Royal  Macklin  was  the  grandson  of  General  Macklin,  of  Mexican  and  Civil  War  fame — 
which  means  that  he  had  a  fighter's  blood  in  his  veins.  But  this  did  not  prevent  the  young  man 
from  being  dismissed  in  disgrace  from  West  Point.  It  stood  him  in  good  stead,  however,  when 
he  went  to  South  America  to  join  the  soldier  of  fortune,  General  Laguerre,  and  his  com- 
pany of  adventurers.  How  he  fought  for,  and  won,  the  girl  of  his  heart,  against  a  villain  who 
was  behind  a  revolution,  you  may  read  in  this  story,  based  on  the  thrilling  Mutual  masterpicture 
of  the  same  title,  one  of  which  is  printed  in  this  magazine  every  week.    The  cast: 

Royal  Macklin  Jack  Conway 

Graham   Jack  Dillon 

Beatrice  Hardgrave  Lillian  Gish 


ROYAL  MACKLIX  wa?  righting. 
This  despite  the  fact  that  it  was 
against  the  rules  of  West  Point,  where 
he  was  enrolled,  and  that  he  had  prom- 
ised Beatrice  Hardgrave — to  whom  he 
had  become  engaged  only  that  daj- — 
:hat  he  would  mend  his  harum-scarum 
'.  ays  and  settle  down  to  the  serious  task 
of  making  something  of  himself  thence- 
forth. 

But  Royal  came  of  a  fighting  strain. 
His  grandfather,  General  Macklin,  a 
fierce  old  fighter  himself,  as  his  record 
in  the  Mexican  and  Civil  Wars  proved, 
presenting  the  j-oung  man  with  the 
sword  he  had  valiantly  wielded  through 
those  cam.paigns.  had  said  on  his  death- 
bed: 

"You  are  the  last  of  our  name — never 
fear  to  fight  for  its  honor !" 

And  it  was  because  Royal  believed 
that  a  slur  had  been  cast  upon  that 
name,  by  the  jeering  of  one  of  his  class- 
mates who  had  seen  him  reprimanded 
by  a  superior  officer  on  the  academy 
steps,  that  he  was  fighting  now. 

"Another  infraction  of  the  rules,  eh, 
Macklin  ?" 

Both  Ro\a]  and  his  opponent  lowered 
their  fists,  and  stood  stifflj-  at  attention, 
as  did  the  handful  of  their  fellow  stu- 
dents who  had  been  interestedh^  look- 
ing on  at  the  "scrap,"  before  the  officer 
who  had  interrupted  the  battle  under 
the  elms  in  a  corner  of  the  parade 
ground. 

"Go  to  3"Our  room  !"  he  ordered  Roj-al, 
"You  were  warned  that  one  more  slip 
from  grace  would  mean  your  summarj^ 
dismissal.  If  you  thought  that  was  an 
empty  threat,  j-ou  maj-  have  cause  to 
change  your  mind  before  you  are  an 


hour  older.  I'll  report  this  to  the  board 
at  once." 

Royal  saluted,  and  obeyed.  But  by 
the  time  he  had  reached  his  room  in 
the  dormitory  his  hot  blood  had  cooled 
His  heart  quaked  within  him.  Xot  for 
the  consequences  of  his  quick  temper 
that  had  led  him  into  the  fist  fight,  to 
himself.  If  he  were  dismissed  in  dis- 
grace, after  the  promise  he  had  given 
her  to  cease  his  foll\- — what  would 
Beatrice  think? 

The  girl,  in  the  garden  of  her  fa- 
ther's estate,  a  couple  of  miles  away, 
was  turning'  just  then  to  greet  a  man 
who  had  come  out  of  the  house. 

He  was  John  Graham,  an  adventurer 
and  a  scoundrel — though  his  real  na- 
ture had  not  yet  been  disclosed  to  Jo- 
seph Hardgrave  aud  his  daughter — who 
had  ts\-ice  before  called  to  see  the  mil- 
lionaire railroad  owner  within  the  past 
week  on  a  business  matter. 

"Your  father,''  the  man  addressed 
Beatrice,  with  an  ingratiating  smile,  '"has 
asked  me  to  wait,  as  he  is  busy  in  his 
librar}'.  Won't  you  entertain  me  in  the 
meanwhile?'' 

Beatrice,  with  a  graceful  inclination 
of  her  head  in  assent,  turned  to  point 
out  to  him  the  beauties  of  the  garden 
where  they  stood. 

"Aren't  these  roses  lovely?"  she  said, 
pulling  forward  a  laden  branch. 

A  chill  of  apprehension  ran  through 
her  as  she  felt  Graham  take  her  hand. 

"They  are  not  as  lovely  as  jou,''  he 
breathed  in  her  ear,  throwing  a  fur- 
tive glance  over  his  shoulder  toward 
the  house.    '"You  wonderful  girl !" 

"Mr.  Graham !"  she  exclaimed  indig- 
nantly, pulling  her  hand  away.    As  she 


stepped  bac'k',  she  held  it  up — it  was  her 
left — for  him  to  see  Royal's  diamond 
solitaire  that  gleamed  upon  the  third 
finger,  "You  will  notice  that  1  am  en- 
gaged, please.'' 

The  man's  eyebrows  lifted,  though 
the  easj"  smile  still  rested  on  his  thin, 
clean-shaven  lips. 

"To  whom,  may  I  ask?''  he  inquired. 

"Mr.  Royal  Macklin,  of  the  Point." 

"Oh,  that's  nothing  but  a  boy-and- 
girl  affair!"'  he  scoffed,  and  as  he  did  so 
he  advanced  to  try  to  take  her  hand 
again.  "You  girls  in  these  militarj' 
school  and  college  towns  are  always 
getting  engaged  to  first  one  student  and 
then  another.  That  ring  needn't  make 
any  difference  to  j'ou — it  doesn't  to  me. 
Come !  I'll  give  you  one  that'll  make 
twice  as  much  show,  for  just  one  kiss 

Beatrice  slapped  his  face. 

AMiat  might  have  happened  next,  there 
is  no  telling.  For,  at  the  tingling  con- 
tact of  her  hand  on  his  cheek,  Graham, 
his  still-smiling  face  reddening,  and  an 
eager  light  glov^•ing  in  his  ej-es,  had 
taken  another  step  toward  her  with  his 
arms  outstretched  to  seize  her  in  them 
— when  a  manservant  spoke  his  name  on 
the  graveled  walk  behind  him. 

"Mr.  Hardgrave  will  see  you  now, 
sir."  said  the  butler. 

■"I  like  a  girl  of  spirit,"  the  man  told 
her  in  an  undertone,  as  he  turned  to 
follow  the  servant  to  the  house.  '"I'll 
see  you  again.'" 

But  it  was  to  be  months  later,  and  in 
a  different  clime,  before  he  made  good 
that  threat. 

'"Your  proposition  is  dishonorable !"' 
"Sir.  Hardgrave  informed  him  in  the  li- 
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brary,  when  he  had  listened  through  to 
tlie  end  of  the  adventurer's  explanation 
of  the  business  on  which  he  had  called. 
"I  refuse  to  be  a  party  to  your  plan  to 
further  a  South  American  revolution, 
for  our  own  profit.  I  might  gain  fur- 
ther concessions  for  the  Isthmian  line, 
of  which  I  am  president,  from  the  man 
you  would  place  in  power,  than  I  now 
hold  from  President  Garcia,  but  he  has 
always  treated  me  fairly,  and  I  will  do 
nothing  to  depose  him.  I  repeat — your 
proposal  is  unscrupulous.  And  I  must 
ask  you  to  leave  my  house,  and  never  to 
enter  it  again." 


With  the  jaunty  assertion  that  he 
meant  to  go  through  with  the  scheme 
alone,  to  cover  his  chagrin  at  the  oth- 
er's indignant  refusal  of  his  offer  to 
share  in  it,  Graham  took  his  depar- 
ture. 

Meanwliile,  the  blow  liad  fallen  for 
Royal  Macklin.  He  had  been  tried,  back 
at  West  Point,  by  court-martial,  with 
the  result  that  he  had  been  given  his 
dishonorable  discharge  and  twelve 
hours  to  leave  the  academy. 

What  might  have  amounted  to  a  bril- 
liant military  career  lay  in  ruins  at  his 
feet.    He  had  thrown  it  there  himself. 


He  had  nothing  but  his  own  foolish- 
ness to  blame,  he  admitted,  for  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  failure  at  the  very  outset 
of  his  life.  And  now  what  was  he  go- 
ing to  do? 

Royal  asked  himself  that  question  on 
the  morning  following  his  dismissal 
from  the  Point,  as  he  sat  in  th.e  hotel 
room  he  had  engaged  in  the  near-by 
town.  His  eyes  dropped  to  the  news- 
paper in  his  hand,  and  he  read  again 
a  certain  item  in  it. 

It  stated  that  General  Laguerre,  an 
adventurer  with  a  company  of  soldiers 
of  fortune  recruited  from  a  half  dozen 


nations  at  his  back,  was  then  in  An- 
duras,  on  the  coast  of  South  America, 
seeking  action  of  the  red-blooded  sort 
in  that  revolution-infested  territory. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door  of 
Royal's  room  just  then. 

The  Hardgrave  butler  entered,  and 
])resented  him  w'ith  a  note.  It  was  from 
Beatrice's  father,  who  had  read  of  the 
young  man's  discharge  from  the  school, 
and  written  to  inform  him  that  he  must 
consider  his  engagement  to  the  girl  at 
an  end.  Inside  the  folded  sheet  of  note 
paper  was  his  ring. 

Royal  did   not  believe  that  Beatrice 


had  sent  it  back  to  him  of  her  own  vo- 
lition, but  that  it  was  only  in  obedience 
to  her  father's  orders  that  she  had  ever 
removed  it  from  her  finger. 

He  penned  her  a  line,  asking  her  to 
meet  him  at  the  tree  where  they  had 
plighted  their  troth  on  the  day  before, 
to  say  good-by,  and  intrusted  the  mis- 
sive to  the  waiting  manservant.  And 
then,  clipping  the  item  from  the  news- 
paper and  placing  it  carefully  in  his 
cardcase,  he  rose,  with  his  shoulders  de- 
terminedly squared,  to  call  up  a  steam- 
ship line  on  the  phone  and  engage  a  pas- 
sage for  South  America. 

At  the  hour  he  had  named  for  the 
tryst.  Royal  found  Beatrice  waiting  for 
him  beside  the  tree  trunk  that  bore  their 
initials  within  the  heart  he  had  cut  in 
the  bark. 

"I  am  going  away  to  try  to  amount  to 
something,  after  all,"  he  told  her.  "I'm 
not  entitled  to  it,  with  the  way  I've  gone 
back  on  my  promise  to  you  to  behave 
like  a  man,  instead  of  a  headstrong,  silly 
schoolboy,  I  know.  But,  Beatrice,  can 
you  tell  me  that  I'll  find  you  waiting, 
when  I've  made  good?" 

She  came  into  his  arms,  and  lifted 
her  face  to  his. 

"You'll  always  find  me  waiting, 
Royal."  she  said,  her  simple  trust  in  bim 
shining  in  her  eyes. 

He  bent  his  head  to  kiss  lier  lips,  tlien 
checked  himself,  and  straightened. 

"No,"  he  said  through  his  shut  teeth. 
"I'll  wait  until  I've  won  the  right."' 

And  so  he  left  her. 

Finding  General  Laguerre.  after  he 
had  been  in  South  America  for  a  week, 
Royal  discovered  to  be  no  easy  task. 

President  Garcia,  of  the  republic  of 
Anduras,  had  been  deposed.  He  had 
taken  flight  from  the  capital  city  of 
Tegucigalpa  with  a  few  hundred  of  his 
soldiers  who  had  remained  loyal  to 
him.  lea\  ing  the  field  in  possession  of 
the  usurper,  Alvarez,  his  soldiers,  and 
those  wiio  had  deserted  from  Garcia's 
army  to  go  under  the  revolutionist's 
banner. 

"Get  a  horse  and  ride  inland,  toward 
the  east,  for  a  hundred  miles."  was  the 
tip  Royal  finally  received  from  an  Amer- 
ican sewing-machine  agent  named  Ai- 
ken, with  whom  he  had  scraped  up  an 
acquaintance  at  the  end  of  his  first  six 
days  in  Anduras.  "A  little  bird  whis- 
pered to  me  that  Laguerre  is  planning 
to  join  forces  with  Garcia,  who  is  iv. 
hiding  at  that  point.    Don't  say  I  told 


You  were  told  that  another  infringement  of  the  rules  would  mean  your  dismissal 
from  West  Point,"  the  officer,  who  interrupted  the  fight  under  the  ehns  on  the 
parade  ground,  told  Royal  Macklin.  "Go  to  your  room — I'm  going  to  report  this 
to  the  board  at  once." 
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you.  though.  Alvarez  has  wind  of  what 
Laguerre  means  to  do,  and  his  sol- 
diers are  out  scouring  the  country 
to  try  to  find  his  camp  and  break 
up  his  company.  Any  one  who  speaks 
the  name  'Laguerre'  is  under  sus- 
picion, and  liable  to  be  shot  as  a 
traitor  to  the  government  of  Alvarez. 
Use  your  eyes  and  your  ears,  when  you 
get  into  the  country,  as  much  as  you 
can — and  your  tongue  as  little  as  pos- 
sible.   That's  my  advice  to  you." 

Royal  thought  he  was  following  it, 
when,  at  the  end  of  the  next  day,  he  dis- 
mounted at  a  small  'dobe  road  house,  to 
inquire  of  the  proprietor — an  Indian, 
who  couldn't  be  a  member  of  Alvarez's 
army — if  he  knew  whether  Laguerre 
could  be  found  anywhere  in  the  vicinity. 

Replying  that  he  was  unable  to  sup- 
ply Royal  with  the  information,  a  mo- 
ment later  the  wineshop  keeper  had 
gathered  three  of  Alvarez's  soldiers 
around  him  in  the  back  room,  where 
I  tliey  had  been  drinking,  to  tell  them  of 
'  the  inquiry  the  young  man  had  made. 

The  soldiers  burst  in  upon  Royal,  and 
attempted  to  seize  him. 

Realizing  too  late  the  mistake  he  had 
made  by  thinking  he  could  trust  the  In- 
dian with  the  query.  Royal  whipped  out 
his  revolver  and  covered  the  three  sol- 
diers with  it. 

Then,  still  holding  them  at  bay  with 
the  weapon,  he  backed  out  of  the  place. 
I  to  spring  upon  his  horse  and  ride  off  like 
I  the  wind. 

The  soldiers,  piling  out  and  onto  their 
;  mounts,  were  after  him  a  minute  later, 
'  unslinging  their  carbines  and  firing  at 
I  Royal  as  they  rode. 

He  half  turned  in  the  saddle,  and  gave 
back  shot  for  shot  with  his  revolver. 

A  bullet  clipped  a  piece  out  of  the 
brim  of  his  pith  helmet.  Simultaneously 
he  saw  one  of  the  soldiers  in  the  gallop- 
ing trio  behind  him  fling  up  his  hands 
and  pitch  sidewise  off  his  horse.  One 
of  his  revolver  shots  had  taken  effect. 
I  He  got  another  one  of  his  pursuers 
i before  the  next  quarter  of  a  mile  was 
covered. 

The  third  man,  reining  his  horse  back 
on  its  haunches,  shook  his  carbine  after 
him  in  baffled  rage — giving  up  the  chase. 

Royal,  with  a  laugh  of  elation  for  the 
way  he  had  got  out  of  what  had  looked 
for  a  minute  like  a  tight  corner,  turned 
to  see  where  he  was  riding.  He  had  just 
entered  a  forest  of  mahogany  trees. 

"Halt!    Who  goes  there?" 


A  sentry  rose  from  the  shrubbery 
fairly  under  his  horse's  nose. 

As  he  pulled  up,  before  the  picket's 
leveled  rifle,  again  Royal  laughed  in  tri- 
umph. The  man  wore  a  tricolored  bit 
of  ribbon  on  the  pinned-back  front  of 
his  straw-hat  brim,  and  Royal  saw  they 
were  neither  the  colors  of  Garcia's  nor 
Alvarez's  army.  Besides,  the  order  that 
had  stopped  him  had  come  in  good 
United  States  English — and  Royal  knew 
where  he  was. 

He  had  stumbled  upon  the  hiding- 
place  of  Laguerre's  companj'  of  ad- 
venturers— or,  rather,  he  had  been  un- 
wittingly chased  to  it  by  the  soldiers  of 
Alvarez,  who  had  wanted  to  keep  him 
from  finding  it ! 


Royal  crumpled  the  letter  from  Beatrice's 
father  in  his  hands.  Their  engagement 
had  been  broken  off,  due  to  his  discharge 
from  the  academy. 


"A  friend  goes  here !"  Royal  an- 
swered, as  he  swung  down  to  the  ground 
and  advanced  with  his  hand  outstretched. 
"That  is,  if  this  is  the  outpost  of  Gen- 
eral Laguerre's  encampment,  as  I 
think." 

The  sentry  did  not  take  his  proffered 
hand,  but  stood  regarding  him  with  sus- 
picion for  a  minute  or  two. 

"If  you've  got  a  gun,  hand  it  over," 
he  briefly  ordered  at  length.  "Then 
march  ahead  of  me,  and  you  can  state 
your  name  and  business  to  the  officer  in 
temporary  command." 

Surrendering  his  pistol  to  the  sentinel. 
Royal  preceded  him  into  the  forest  for  a 
matter  of  two  or  three  hundred  yards. 


Here,  Ijefore  a  camp  lire  in  the  center 
of  a  glade,  at  the  left  of  which  stood 
a  solitary  tent,  he  halted  before  a  tall, 
powerfully  built  man  of  a  German  cast 
of  countenance,  whom  he  heard  his 
guide  address  as  Captain  Heinz  when  he 
told  him  the  circumstances  under  which 
he  had  escorted  the  young  American 
thence  from  the  edge  of  the  forest. 

"W  hat  do  you  want  here?"  rudely  de- 
manded the  officer,  before  the  three  or 
four  hundred  men,  in  khaki  or  soiled 
and  ragged  white  duck,  who  were  look- 
ing on. 

"I  am  looking  for  General  Laguerre,'' 
answered  Royal  sharply,  nettled  by  the 
man's  crude  manner  of  addressing  him. 
"Since  you  are  not  he,  will  you  kindly 
summon  him,  or  lead  me  to  him?" 

"--\re  you  armed?"  snapped  back  the 
German. 

"No;  your  sentinel  told  me  to  sur- 
render my  pistol  to  him,  and  I  did  so." 

"Maybe  you  carry  another  weapon," 
sneered  tlie  other,  stepping  up  to  him 
and  laj-ing  a  hand  on  his  shirt — "in 
here." 

"Take  your  hand  oft"  me!"  flared 
Royal,  jerking  away  from  the  man's 
touch.  "I've  told  you  I'm  unarmed. 
Isn't  my  word  enough  to  satisfy  you?" 

"I'll  be  satisfied  when  I've  seen  for 
myself !"  was  the  reply  of  Captain 
Heinz,  and  he  made  another  grab  for 
the  front  of  his  shirt. 

Royal  knocked  him  down. 

The  officer,  his  little  eyes  blazing  with 
wrath,  regained  his  feet  in  a  twinkling. 

Snatching  the  revolver  from  his  own 
belt,  he  covered  Royal  with  it,  and  ad- 
vanced upon  him. 

"If  you  are  unarmed,  as  j'ou  say,"  he 
snarled,  "then  I  have  you  at  my  mercy, 
now!  I  will  settle  with  you  for  that 
blow,  my  friend,  by  killing  you  where 
you  stand  " 

A  steellike  voice  interrupted : 

"Captain  Heinz,  put  down  that  gun  !" 

Royal  turned,  to  see  a  man  of  me- 
dium height,  but  with  the  level,  slate- 
gray  eyes  of  a  born  leader  looking  out 
of  his  thin-lipped,  hard-bitten  face,  who 
stood  at  his  side.  Without  being  told. 
Royal  knew  that  he  was  in  the  pres- 
ence of  General  Laguerre  himself. 

"I  have  been  watching  the  scene  be- 
tween you  and  this  gentleman,  through 
the  flap  of  my  tent,  -  yonder,"  the  ad- 
venturers' commander  informed  the 
German.  "You  have  exceeded  your  au- 
thority in  laying  your  hand  on  him.  I 
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saw  him  knock  you  down  for  it.  And 
1  admire  his  spirit  in  having  done  so. 
Who  are  you,  sir?"  he  turned  to  in- 
quire crisply  of  Royal. 

When  he  had  stated  his  name  and 
descent  from  the  Macklin  fighting  line, 
with  the  hope  which  had  brought  him 
from  the  United  States  that  he  might 
lind  a  place  in  Laguerre's  company, 
Royal  felt  both  his  shoulders  gripped 
by  the  veteran  soldier  of  fortune. 

"You  came  all  the  way  down  here  to 
join  my  troop — you,  the  grandson  of 
General  Alacklin  !"  repeated  the  ad- 
venturer warrrfly.  "Well,  it'll  be  an 
honor  for  me  to  have  any  one  with  his 
blood  in  his  veins  fighting  under  me ! 
1  knew  your  grandfather,  sir.  He  was 
a  >naii!  You're  not  only  a  member  of 
my  companj',  from  now  on,  but  I  here- 
with appoint  you  my  lieutenant  in  chief. 
Boys !"  he  turned  to  address  the  men 
under  his  leadership.  "Captain  jMacklin 
— three  cheers  !'' 

They  were  given  with  a  will. 

Captain  Heinz,  thus  deposed  from  his 
rank  as  subcommander  by  Royal,  was 
the  (inly  one  who  did  not  join  in  them. 
He  stood  looking  after  General  La- 
guerre  and  Royal  as  they  walked  off. 
arm  in  arm,  toward  the  tent.  .\nd  then 
he  spun  around  on  his  heel  and  moved 
away  in  the  opposite  direction,  with  his 
black  brows  drawn  together  in  a  scowl 
that  boded  no  good  to  Royal — or  to  La- 
guerre,  either,  who  had  openly  rebuked 
him  before  the  whole  company. 

The  grizzled  adx'enturer  explained  to 
Royal  that  he  was  planning  to  bring  up 
his  company  to  Garcia's  encampment, 
join  forces  with  liim,  and  then  attack 
Alvarez  in  the  city  of  Tegucigalpa  at 
once. 

"A  man  named  Graham,"  said  La- 
guerre.  "backed  .Aharez  in  the  revolu- 
tion that  gave  him  Garcia's  presidency. 
He's  running  things,  back  at  the  capi- 
tal, with  a  high  hand,  I  hear.  That's 
why  we've  got  to  strike  soon,  Garcia 
and  I,  or  there  won't  be  anything  left 
of  the  government  for  him  to  reclaim. 
Graham  will  have  picked  it  as  clean  as 
the  bones  of  a  turkey  a  week  after 
Thanksgiving  Day." 

Graham  had,  indeed,  conducted  the 
government  for  Alvarez,  who  was  noth- 
ing but  his  tool,  and  from  whom  he  had 
demanded  for  himself  the  office  of  sec- 
retary of  state,  in  a  high-handed  fash- 
ion. 

So  much  so,  that  he  had  gone  to  the 


length  of  seizing  the  warehouses  of  the 
Isthmian  line,  owned  by  Joseph  Hard- 
grave. 

When  the  news  was  cabled  to  him, 
the  latter  had  decided  to  come  down  to 
Anduras  himself.  He  had  taken  Bea- 
trice along  with  him,  thinking  the  sea 
voyage  might  do  her  good,  as  she  had 
lost  much  of  her  former  color  and 
gayety  since  Royal  went  away.  She  had 
indifferently  accepted  her  father's  invi- 
tation— not  knowing  that  it  was  to  An- 
duras that  Royal  had  gone  to  make 
good. 


Beatrice  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  tree 
that  bore  their  initials  within  the  heart. 
He  had  cut  them  in  the  bark  on  the  day 
before,  as  they  told  each  other  of  their 
love. 


.Arrived  in  the  capital  city,  Hardgrave 
and  the  girl  went  to  the  palazzo  to  see 
Alvarez,  from  whom  the  American  mil- 
lionaire demanded  an  explanation  of  his 
right  to  seize  his  warehouses. 

"It  was  done  at  my  order,"  announced 
Graham,  confronting  the  president  of 
the  Isthmian  line,  with  cool  insolence. 
"What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 

By  way  of  reply,  Hardgrave's  fist  shot 
out  toward  the  rogue's  sneering  face. 

Graham  parried  the  blow,  and  grap- 
pled with  him.    He  shouted  for  the  sol- 


diers  in   the   corridor   without.     They  | 
ran   in   and   made   Hardgrave   a  pris- 
oner. 

"Take  the  girl,  too,"'  the  scoundrel  or- 
dered them.  "But  lock  her  up  sepa- 
rately— there,  in  that  adjoining  room. 
I'll  deal  with  her  later,  myself.  There's 
an  old  score  I've  got  to  settle  with  her. 
Throw  her  father  into  a  cell,  and  keep 
him  there." 

Both  Beatrice  and  her  father  appealed 
to  Alvarez,  but  he  only  laughed  uneasily, 
spreading  out  his  hands  in  a  gesture 
which  suggested  that  he  v>as  helpless  to 
interfere  in  any  plans  Graham  might 
have;  and  they  were  led  away  in  oppo- 
site directions. 

Even  as  this  was  taking  place.  Gen- 
eral Laguerre,  having  reached  Garcia's 
encampment,  was  making  ready  to  at- 
tack the  city  with  their  combined  forces. 

"May  I  make  a  suggestion,  sir?"  said 
Royal. 

The  older  man,  regarding  him  in  si- 
lence, nodded. 

"It  is  this,"  said  Royal.  "That  we  di- 
vide our  number,  and  attack  the  city, 
front  and  rear,  instead  of  making  a  con- 
certed assault  upon  one  point.  Our 
■force  is  much  smaller  than  Alvarez's; 
the  odds  are  at  least  two  to  one  against 
our  success,  as  matters  now  stand.  Why 
not  split  up  into  two  parties,  so  that  if 
one  should  fail  to  break  into  the  city, 
the  other,  perhaps  with  more  luck,  could 
come  through  from  rear  gates  or  front.' 
as  the  case  might  be,  and  let  them  in?"' 

General   Laguerre   slapped   his   thigh  i 
approvingly. 

"There  spoke  the  grandson  of  Gen-- 
eral  Macklin  !"  he  declared.    "Your  idea' 
is  a  good  one,  and  we'll  carry  it  out. 
I'll  lead  one  force  at  the  front  gates ^ 
and  you.  Royal,  take  the  other  and  as- 
sault the  rear." 

Royal's  strategy  was  to  have  a  far  i 
more  important  result  in  deciding  the; 
fate  of  the  expedition  than  either  he 
or  Laguerre  could  have  foreseen  at  the 
tinie. 

For,  having  slipped  stealthily  away 
from  the  consultation  in  Garcia's  ten' 
before  Royal  had  made  his  suggestior 
that  the  original  plan,  to  attack  the  cit\ 
in  a  body  at  the  front  gate,  be  changed 
Heinz,  mounting  his  horse,  had  riddei 
to  warn  Alvarez  of  the  coming  assaub 
— thinking,  by  the  traitorous  act,  to  pa} 
back  Laguerre  the  grudge  he  bore  bin 
for  having  elevated  Royal  to  his  rank. 

Meanwhile,  back  at  the  palazzo,  Gra 
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ham  and  Alvarez  sat  drinking  together 
in  the  room  from  which  Beatrice  and 
her  father  had  been  led  away  as  pris- 
oners from  their  audience  with  the  dark- 
skinned  president  of  the  republic. 

■■\\'hat  do  you  intend  to  do  with  the 
wealthy  old  gringo?"  Alvarez  inquired 
'■  of  his  mentor. 

'■^lake  him  cough  up?"  replied  Gra- 
ham, helping  himself  to  another  drink. 
"If  he  wants  to  get  back  to  the  States, 
jl  let  him  write  out  a  check  for  fifty  thou- 
'  sand  dollars  and  hand  it  over  to  us. 

And  we'll  give  him  only  a  week  to  do 
,'  it  in,  too.  If  he  refuses  to  pay  the  ran- 
\  som,  we'll  send  him  out  to  a  blank  wall 
\  with  a  firing  squad,  and  write  to  his 
i  friends  afterward  that  he  died  down 
'i  here  of  fever,  or  something.'' 

With  a  laugh,  the  villain  clapped  his 
vassal  on  the  back,  and  rose. 
J  "But  the  girl — ah,  that's  another 
story!"  turning  toward  the  door  of  the 
room  in  which  he  had  ordered  her 
locked.  "I'm  going  in  to  have  a  little 
chat  w  ith  her  now !" 

But  he  was   interrupted  in  his  un- 
steady progress  toward  the  door  by  the 
^  breathless  appearance  of  Heinz. 

"Quick !"  the  traitor  cried  out  to  Al- 
varez. "Garcia  and  General  Laguerre 
are  on  their  way  to  attack  the  city ! " 

Bracing  himself  with  one  hand  on  the 
back  of  a  chair,  Graham  barked  a  series 
of  orders  to  Alvarez.    With  Heinz,  the 
{latter  hurried  out  to  put  them  into  ac- 
I  tion — they  were  to  marshal  the  army 
i  before  the  front  gates  of  the  city  to 
Irepel  the   assault  there,  which  would 
4  frustrate  its  unexpected  effect,  thanks  to 
Heinz's  despicable  betrayal. 

Then,  sweeping  the  empty  audience 
chamber  with  a  satisfied  glance,  Graham 
turned,  laughing  cruelly  to  himself,  to 
unlock  the  door  behind  which  Beatrice 
was  a  prisoner. 

With  her  father  a  captive  elsewhere 
-1  the  palazzo,  he  thought  he  had  her 
alone,  at  his  merc}'. 

But  he  did  not  know  that  Hardgrave, 
:)verpowering  his  guard  when  the  lat- 
er entered  his  cell  with  a  jug  of  water 
,»nd  a  loaf,  had  escaped.  Seizing  the 
.norse  that  a  soldier  had  left  outside  the 
oalazzo,  the  railroad  president  had  gal- 
oped off  on  the  road  that  Royal,  at  the 
lead  of  half  the  attacking  force,  was 
aking  to  reach  the  rear  gates  of  the 
ity. 

When  they  met,  Royal  drew  his  grand- 
ather's  sw-ord  from  its  scabbard,  after 


i 


Hardgrave  had  told  him  that  Beatrice 
was  still  a  prisoner  in  the  palazzo,  and 
stood  up  in  his  stirrups. 

"Come  on,  men !''  he  shouted  to  the 
troops  behind  him.  "We're  going  in 
through  those  city  gates,  if  all  of  the 
fiends  of  hell  try  to  stop  us '" 

And  so  they  did. 

The  force  imder  Royal  was  still  less 
than  half  the  number  of  Alvarez's  sol- 
diers. Those  odds,  however,  were  set  at 
naught  by  the  fury  w"ith  w"hich  he  led 
charge  after  charge  against  the  opposi- 
tion, until,  at  last,  it  gave  waj-,  and  he 
and  his  company  surged  in. 

Sending  the  others  on  to  make  a  rear 
attack  upon  the  troops  of  Alvarez,  who 
were  fighting  at  the  front  gates  to  keep 
Laguerre  and  his  men  out,  and  so  put 


But  the  villain,  Graham,  did  not  know  that 
Hardgrave  was  even  then  escaping  from 
the  palazzo  in  Tegucigalpa,  the  capital 
city-  of  the  South  .American  republic  of 
Anduras, 

the  usurper's  forces  entirely  to  rout — 
which  was  afterward  done — Royal 
sprang  up  the  palazzo  steps. 

Graham  held  Beatrice,  despite  her 
struggles,  in  his  arms. 

"A  kiss  for  a  blow  1"  the  drunken 
ruffian  was  laughingly  exclaiming.  "You 
struck  me  once,  months  ago,  and  I  swore 
then  I'd  kiss  you  for  it.  Xow  each  time 
you  strike  me  with  your  pretty  fists 
you're  adding  another  kiss  to  the  debt 
you  owe  me.  and  that  I'm  going  to 
make  you — pay,"  he  darted  his  lips  to- 
ward her  face,  but  she  evaded  them. 
'■Paj-,  }'es.  you  will !"  as  she  still  strug- 
gled in  his  clasp.    "Pay  !" 

Roj'al,  bursting  into  the  room  with 
his  red  sword  in  his  hand,  made  his  pres- 
ence known  bv  a  srrowl  of  furv. 


"Oh,  Ro\al,  Ro\  al — save  me  !''  the  girl 
cried  to  him. 

Releasing  her,  Graham  had  whirled  to 
face  him. 

"Ah,  the  cadet,  eh?"  he  sneered  in 
recognition  of  him  from  the  girl's  men- 
tion of  his  name,  which  he  had  previ- 
ously heard  her  make.  "Well,  little  tin 
soldier,  if  it's  fight  you're  looking  for — 
you'll  get  it !" 

As  he  spoke,  he  brought  his  hand  from 
behind  him.  In  it  was  a  revolver,  and 
with  the  gesture  which  revealed  the 
weapon,  he  fired. 

The  bullet  missed  Royal,  but  the  shot 
had  served  to  disconcert  him  for  an  in- 
stant. And  in  that  fraction  of  a  mo- 
ment, Graham  was  upon  him,  grappling 
his  arms  before  he  could  swing  aloft 
his  sword. 

Royal  dropped  the  saber,  and  with  one 
hand  caught  the  man's  throat,  while 
with  the  other  he  strove  to  wrest  the 
pistol  from  him.  Body  pressed  to  body, 
they  wrestled  in  tense'  silence,  broken 
only  by  their  fierce  breathing. 

"Damn  you  I"  panted  the  adventurer, 
breaking  away. 

He  ran  back,  leveling  the  revolver  at 
Ro3-al,  and  pulled  the  trigger  three  times 
in  succession.  Its  hammer  clicked  harm- 
lessh- — the  gun  was  empty.  \\'ith  a  mut- 
tered imprecation  for  his  forgetfulness 
in  not  having  looked  to  see  if  it  was 
loaded  before  he  put  it  in  his  pocket, 
Graham  hurled  the  thing  at  Royal's 
head.  Flinging  up  his  hands.  Royal 
caught  it.  And.  as  the  man  rushed  in 
upon  him  again,  grasping  the  weapon 
by  the  muzzle,  he  brought  the  butt  down 
with  all  his  force  on  his  head. 

Without  a  sound.  Graham  dropped  to 
the  floor  like  a  felled  o.x.  His  worthless 
career  was  ended. 

"!My  darling!" 

Royal  sprang  forward  and  caught  the 
girl  in  his  arms. 

She  lifted  her  face  to  his. 

"Oh,  Royal!''  She  was  crying.  "Put 
your  arms  around  me — I  want  to  feel 
that  I'm  safe,  safe — and  kiss  me,  dear!" 

Royal  Macklin  hesitated.  Then,  as 
he  heard  the  shouts  of  the  troops  of 
Garcia  and  the  soldier  of  fortune.  Gen- 
eral Laguerre,  ringing  out  in  the  street 
below  them  in  token  that  the  citj-  was 
taken,  and  by  his  efforts,  a  triumphant 
smile  lighted  his  face. 

"I  believe."  he  said,  as  he  brought 
his  lips  down  toward  hers,  "that  I've 
won  the  right  now!'' 


The  Gentleman  Burglar 

(SELIG) 


By  Richard  D.  Taylor 

Very  unusual  and  just  as  interesting  is  this  story  taken  from  the  Selig  film  of  the  same 
name.  It  has  the  detective  element,  a  touch  of  mystery,  just  enough  love  to  carry  it  along 
without  any  "mush"  and  a  strong  plot.  That  should  be  plenty  recommendation,  but  there  is 
still  a  surprise  for  those  who  read  it.  The  principals  in  the  cast  of  the  picture  were  as  follows: 

James  Draper^   VJ,\\\s.ra  Stowell 

Broadway  Jim  \ 

Irma  Horn  Lillian  Marshall 


\1  7ELL,  so  long,  Jim  !  Fll  be  up  to 
see  you  to-night." 

The  tall,  handsome-appearing  young 
man  to  whom  the  remark  was  addressed, 
bade  his  friend  farewell,  and  left  the 
club  entrance,  heading  for  an  automo- 
bile which  stood  waiting  at  the  curb. 

Little  did  he  know  or  suspect  that  his 
every  action  was  being  absorbed  by  the 
sharp  eyes  of  Irma  H(jrn,  detective  from 
headquarters.  She  had  been  assigned 
the  capture  of  one  "Broadway  Jim,"  who 
had  received  his  name  from  the  fact 
that  his  occupation  consisted  in  visit- 
ing" the  high-class  cabaret  houses  and 
ballrooms  along  the  Great  White  Way, 
and  separating  the  jo\ial  society  folk 
from  their  most  valuable  jewelry. 

His  work  had  continued  so  long,  and 
been  so  bold,  and  he  had  thus  far  met 
with  such  success  in  evading  the  law, 
that  the  police  had,  as  a  last  resort,  put 
the  case  in  the  hands  of  Irma  Horn,  at 
her  urgent  request,  to  see  if  a  woman 
could  do  more  than  the  other  members 
of  the  secret  service,  who  had  l3een  so 
completely  foiled  by  this  notorious  "gen- 
tleman burglar." 

When  she  had  heard  the  man  in  the 
doorway  address  his  friend  as  "Jim," 
her  hopes  had  brightened.  The  previous 
night,  in  a  society  gathering,  Irma  had 
picked  the  man  out  of  the  crowd.  She 
had  compared  him  scrutinizingly  with 
the  photograph  she  was  carrying,  and 
was  satisfied  that  at  last  she  had  found 
her  man.  He  was  the  exact  image  of 
Broadway  Jim.  The  only  thing  to  alter 
her  suspicions,  that  had  happened,  or, 
rather,  that  had  not  happened,  was  that 
there  was  no  report  of  a  theft  at  the  ball 
that  night.  Perhaps,  she  theorized,  he 
was  only  acquainting  himself  with  the 


ground,  in  anticipation  of  a  grand  haul 
in  the  future. 

She  had  shadowed  him  the  next  day, 
having  learned  which  was  his  club  by 
listening  to  the  conversation  the  previ- 
ous night,  and  hoped  to  find  out  where 
he  lived.  This  had  been  impossible  the 
evening  before,  as  he  had  remained  with 
a  friend  overnight,  which  she  had  also 
gathered  from  the  talk. 

Xow,  here  he  was,  evidently  bound 
for  home.  -And  the  friend  had  called 
him  Jim !  Everything  seemed  in  her 
favor,  and  certainly  he  must  be  the  man 
for  whom  she  was  looking.  And  the 
other  had  said  he  would  "be  up  to-night." 
It  did  not  take  Irma  long  to  decide  that 
she  must  also  be  present,  and,  not  only 
did  she  wish  to  learn  the  location  of 
the  home  of  the  thief,  but  she  suddenly 
made  ui)  her  mind  that  she  must  get 
ill  it. 

Therefore,  acting  on  the  incentive  of 
a  plan  that  sprang  into  her  head,  Irma 
advanced  toward  the  automobile  as 
though  she  were  just  an  ordinary  pass- 
er-by. But  when  she  arrived  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  man  she  had  been  watch- 
ing, the  young  detective  uttered  a  short 
cry  and  fell  to  the  sidewalk.  In  a  mo- 
ment the  man  was  bending  over  her. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  he  inquired. 
"Did  you  hurt  yourself  badly?" 

"Oh,  no  !"  she  replied.  "Just  sprained 
my  ankle,  I  guess.  Fm  all  right  now, 
thank  you." 

He  attempted  to  help  her  to  her  feet, 
but  the  woman  fell  again.  Her_ankle. 
evidently  refused  to  bear  the  weight  of 
her  body. 

It  was  then  that  the  man  made  the  of- 
fer for  which  she  had  been  waiting. 
"Get  into  the  auto  here  with  me,"  he 


invited,  "and  I'll  take  you  home  with  me. 
I  can  call  a  doctor  and  have  the  foot 
attended  to.  Or  would  you  rather  go  to 
your  hotne?  If  you  would,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  take  you  there." 

"I  should,"  began  the  girl,  "if  I  had 
one.  But  I  live  by  myself,  and  would 
hardly  be  able  to  care  for  myself.  I 
am  awfully  sorry  to  trouble  you  so 
much,  but  if  you  don't  mind  I  should  be 
very  grateful  to  go  with  you." 

The  man  seemed  pleased  at  her  an- 
swer. In  truth,  he  had  been  hoping  that 
it  would  be  what  it  had.  She  appeared 
to  be  an  attractive  person,  and  he  did 
not  see  any  objection  to  forming  an  ac- 
quaintance with  her. 

He  helped  her  into  the  automobile, 
and  then  entered  himself.  Irma  watched 
closely  out  the  window  to  find  out  where 
they  were  going,  and  when  she  saw  that 
the  car  was  on  its  way  up  Fifth  Ave- 
nue she  wondered  where  he  lived.  Cer- 
tainly not  on  that  thoroughfare;  they 
would  turn  down  one  of  the  cross  streets 
soon,  she  thought.  But,  to  her  surprise, 
the  auto  kept  its  course  straight  ahead 
until,  in  the  most  elegant  section  of  the 
city,  it  came  to  a  stop.  The  chauffeur 
opened  the  door. 

"Here  we  are."  said  her  companion. 
"Allow-  me  to  help  you  into  the  house." 

Could  it  be  possible,  she  asked  her- 
self, that  Broadway  Jim  was  a  denizen 
of  this  most  refined  part  of  the  most 
distinguished  avenue  in  New  York?  She 
was  still  puzzling  the  question  over  in 
her  brain  ,  when  they  entered  the  beauti- 
ful mansion. 

"If  }'0u  will  just  lie  down  on  that 
lounge  for  a  few  minutes,"  her  host  was 
saying,  "I'll  go  upstairs  and  get  some 
liniment  and  telephone  the  doctor." 
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"Xev«r  mind  the  doctor  for  a  while, 
thank  3-ou,"  she  replied  hurriedlj".  fear- 
ing that  if  one  were  summoned,  her 
stay  would  be  cut  altogether  too  short, 
"but  just  let  me  have  that  liniment,  if 
you  will,  and  it  ma.y  be  all  right  with 
that.   It  seems  much  better  alread}-.'' 

Assenting  to  this,  the  man  left  the 
room.  Irma  took  advantage  of  his  ab- 
sence to  do  a  little  investigating.  She 
went  into  several  of  the  adjoining  rooms 
and  noted  their  contents  closely.  There 
was  nothing  to  confirm  her  suspicions 
that  he  was  the  man  for  whom  she  was 
searching.  In  fact,  she  was  almost  con- 
vinced that  it  was  all  a  great  mistake, 
and  that  she  was  as  far  from  Broadway 
Jim's  trail  as  when  she  began  looking 
for  him.  And  for  some  reason  she 
found  that  she  sincerely  hoped  she  was. 
despite  what  his  capture  meant  to  her. 
She  asked  herself  the  cause  of  feeling 
thus,  and  discovered  that  she  liked  this 
person  very  much. 

Tr\-  as  she  would,  she  could  not  over- 
come her  admiration  for  the  man :  his 
fine  physique,  wholesome  appearance, 
and  his  polite  and  kind  manner  all  ap- 
pealed strongly  to  her.  He  had  not 
boasted  of  the  beautiful  Fifth  Avenue 
home,  nor  of  his  wealth.  The  more 
she  thought,  the  more  she  hoped  that  she 
had  made  a  mistake. 

Suddenly,  as  she  was  glancing  over 
a  shelf  of  books,  one  caught  her  atten- 
tion. Here  was  something  that  would 
raise  the  cover  from  the  myster>- — a 
lamih-  histor3-,  such  as  is  kept  by  many 
people.  Some  one  in  the  early  days  had 
started  it.  and  to  keep  up  the  custom 
is  added  to  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. Irma  picked  the  book  out  and  be- 
^an  to  turn  the  pages  quickly.  It  be- 
longed to  the  family  of  Draper.  She 
turned  to  the  last  page,  and  there,  among 
three  other  pictures,  was  one,  undoubt- 
edly that  of  her  host.  Under  it  was  the 
name  "James  Draper.'  and  it  was  fol- 
lowed b\-  a  brief  note  stating  that  the 
four  pictures  were  those  of  the  sons 
;;nd  daughters  of  Mr.  and  ^Irs.  Robert 
Draper,  of  Xew  England,  wealthy  prop- 
crtA-  holders. 

That  was  plenty  for  Irma.  This  could 
rot  be  Broadway-  Jim.  for  why  would  a 
man  with  such  finances  steal  for  a  liv- 
ing? It  was  a  case  of  mistaken  iden- 
tity, and  in  her  heart  she  was  glad — 
^  ery  glad.  But  certainly  the  picture  in 
.he  book  seemed  a  duplicate  of  the  one 
given   her   at   headquarters.     At  this 


point,  the  door  opened,  and  Mr.  James 
Draper  returned,  carrying  in  his  hand 
a  small  bottle. 

"'This  is  a  fine  liniment."  he  recom- 
mended, "and  ought  to  do  the  ankle 
good.  What  is  that  you  found  to  inter- 
est you?  Oh.  our  family  history;  I 
guess  it  has  not  much  in  it  to  entertain 


you.    If  you  want  a  good  book,  there 

"Thank  you.  Mr.  Draper."  Irma  broke 
in :  "but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest to  me  in  this  family  history 
More,  just  now,  than  in  any  other  book 
ever  written." 

Draper  laughed.    'T  don't  know  what 


can  be  in  there  to  make  you  think  so. 
Are  you  an  old  friend  of  the  family?" 

'"Xo."  replied  Irma.  wondering  whether 
or  not  it  would  be  safe  to  tell  him  the 
real  reason  for  her  being  so  interested 
in  such  a  dry  book  as  a  family  history. 
Finally  she  decided  that  there  could  be 
no  mistake  of  this  man's  identity,  and 


it  could  do  no  harm  to  acquaint  him  with 
the  fact  that  he  strongly  resembled  one 
of  the  most  notorious  crooks  who  ever 
picked  X'ew  York  as  his  field  of  har- 
vest. "Xo.  I'm  not  a  friend  s>i  the  fam- 
ily.'" she  continued,  after  the  pause. 
'Tn  fact.  I  came  ver\-  near  being  an  en- 
emy to  the  family,  or.  at  least,  to  one 
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of  its  members,  namely  yourself."  And 
then  she  imparted  the  whole  story  to 
him. 

Draper  listened  attentively  to  every- 
thing that  Irma  said,  and  when  she  had 
finished  he  laughed  heartily. 

"So,  after  all,  you  haven't  a  sore  ankle 
at  all.  Well,  I  certainly  am  glad  to 
hear  that !"  Apparently  the  injured  ankle 
was  what  had  been  bothering  Draper 
more  than  the  fact  that  he  had  nearly 
landed  in  the  prison,  taken  for  a  gentle- 
man burglar. 

"Well,  I  hope  you'll  stay  for  supper, 
anyway,"  he  told  her,  by  way  of  invita- 
tion. 

At  first  Irma  refused,  but  it 
was  merely  for  reasons  of  con- 
ventionality. She  liked  the  man 
more  as  time  passed,  and  as  it 
turned  out  that  he  lived  by  him- 
self and  was  a  bachelor,  she  at 
last  accepted,  "to  keep  him  from 
being  lonely,"  as  she  expressed 
it. 

That  evening,  up  to  the  time 
when  Draper's  friend  from  the 
club  arrived,  Irma  thought  was 
the  most  pleasant  time  she  had 
ever  spent.  Her  host  was  a  very 
interesting  person,  and  conse- 
quently their  friendship  grew  for 
each  other.  Draper  by  no  means 
overlooked  the  qualities  of  the 
girl  who  had  been  thrown  into 
his  acquaintance  in  such  a 
strange  way,  and  he,  too,  was 
glad  that  chance  had  cast  them 
together.  Both  being  so  clear- 
minded  and  conscious  of  the 
limit  set  by  society  for  the  first 
meeting  of  two  persons  of  oppo- 
site sex,  neither  fell  in  love  with 
the  other — at  least  they  thought. 

When  Draper's  friend  arrived,  Irma 
left  in  an  automobile  ordered  for  her 
by  the  man  she  had  come  to  arrest.  It 
had  been  decided  that  they  should  tell 
no  one  of  the  discovery  that  James  Dra- 
per, the  rich  resident  of  Fifth  Avenue, 
was  an  almost  exact  double  to  Broad- 
way Jim,  probably  the  most  renowned 
man  of  all  the  underworld. 

But  one  other  person  found  it  out, 
and  planned  to  make  very  good  use  of 
his  knowledge.  He  thanked  fortune  for 
having  cast  them  in  the  same  mold.  This 
person  was  none  other  than  Broadway 
Jim.  The  next  few  weeks,  though 
hardly  allowing  a  single  night  to  pass 
without   adding   some   treasure   to  his 


stolen  riches,  he  spent  busily  thinking  of 
some  way  he  might  take  advantage  of 
his  likeness  to  the  young  millionaire. 

Meanwhile,  Irma  and  Draper  were 
made  more  intimate  by  frequent  visits 
from  the  latter  and  many  theater  parties. 
It  did  not  take  long  for  them  to  learn 
the  real  form  of  their  friendship — both 
agreed  that  it  was  love. 

During  the  day,  however,  Irma  spent 
all  her  time  vainly  working  on  the  as- 
signment given  her  at  headquarters.  She 
had  gone  to  the  scene  of  every  robbery 
committed  by  the  man  who  so  baffled 
the  police,  but  had  not  been  able  to  find 
a  single  clew  to  follow  up,  so  well  did  he 


ater  ano  the  Innp  torni  of  Draper  was  being  lifted 
into  an  auto  waiting  at  the  curb. 


plan  and  carry  out  the  thefts.  But  she 
did  not  gi\'e  up ;  on  the  contrary,  she 
only  resolved  all  the  more  firmly  that  if 
any  one  could  clear  up  the  mystery  of 
Broadway  Jim's  identity  it  was  a  woman 
— and  she  was  the  woman,  she  decided. 

On  an  e\ening  some  time  after  the 
meeting  of  Irma  and  Draper,  both  had 
been  invited  to  attend  the  Trevaine  re- 
ception. They  had  arranged  to  meet 
there,  as  Irma  had  been  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Armadi  heirlooms,  a  very  valua- 
ble set  of  jewels,  wdiich  were  to  be  ex- 
hibited at  the  reception,  and  was  for 
that  reason  compelled  to  arrive  early. 

The  reception  was  to  be  held  not  a 
great  distance  from  Draper's  home,  and. 


as  the  night  was  a  refreshing  one.  he 
decided  to  walk  there.  At  about  eight 
o'clock  he  emerged  from  the  beautiful 
Fifth  Avenue  mansion  and  proceeded 
along  the  avenue  a  few  blocks,  and 
thence  down  a  side  street.  Hardly  had 
he  rounded  the  corner,  w'hen  a  heavy- 
hand  rested  on  his  shoulder,  and,  turn- 
ing to  see  to  whom  it  belonged,  received 
a  blow  squarely  above  the  forehead.  He 
reeled  backward  and  fell  heavily  to  the 
pavement. 

A  second  later  and  the  limp  form  of 
Draper  was  being  lifted  into  an  auto 
standing  at  the  curb,  and  Broadway  Jim 
—  for  he  it  was  who  had  wielded  the 
sandbag — jumped  into  the  chauf- 
feur's seat.    He  trusted  no  one 
as  an  accomplice,  which  was  one 
of  the  reasons  for  his  success  in 
his  line. 

The  auto  drove  at  an  average 
speed,  for  the  driver  was  careful 
not  to  arouse  suspicion  by  haste, 
despite  the  hurry  he  vi^as  in,  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  city.  When 
•\t  last  it  came  to  a  halt  before 
an  ordinary  building  with  a 
brownstone  front,  the  gentleman 
burglar  carried  the  prostrate 
form  of  James  Draper  into  the 
house,  came  out,  and  drove  the 
taxi  around  the  corner,  and  re- 
turned. He  seemed  to  be  taking 
extra  precautions  on  this  occa- 
sion, probably  realizing  the  haz 
ard  he  was  risking  for  his  best' 
haul  of  the  season. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  a  man 
emerged  from  the  building.  It 
was  James  Draper  in  appearance, 
but  Broadway  Jim  in  person.  He' 
walked  briskly  two  blocks  up  to 
one  of  the  city's  main  avenues, j 
chartered  a  taxi,  and  rode  up  to  the 
corner   one   block   from   the   home  o'4 
the  man  he  was  impersonating.  Was 
he  going  to  be  bold  enough  to  rob  thf 
millionaire's  own  home?     No — Broad; |j 
way  Jim  had  a  still  better  scheme  ir 
view.     Fie   was   out   for  even  greate'a 
game — the    Armadi   heirlooms   had  at 
tracted  his  desire,  and  he  did  not  evet 
halt   at   the   dangers   of  getting  then- 
Why  should  he?    Broadway  Jim  coul-- 
accomplish  anything,  so  he  thought  hin' 
self,  and  for  a  long  time  he  had  bee 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  present  i; 
self,  wherefrom    he    could    make  tl: 
best  of  his  resemblance  to  James  Dr; 
per.    At  last  it  had  come. 
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^^"ith  this  aim  in  view,  he  alighted 
from  the  taxi  near  the  home  of  the  man 
w  hose  part  he  was  playing,  that  he  might 
walk  to  the  reception  without  causing 
any  suspicion.  There  was  no  doubt  of 
it  that  he  certainly  knew  his  business. 

Mounting  the  steps,  and  going  into 
the  hotel,  the  thief  presented  an  invita- 
tion— Draper's  invitation — and  advanced 
leisurely  into  the  reception  room.  His 
manner  was  suave,  and  the  impersona- 
tion was  almost  perfect,  for  it  was  the 
result  of  careful  study  made  under  dis- 
guise. 

The     notorious     gentleman  burglar 
walked  indifferently  over  to  the  stand 
on  which  the  coveted  jewels  were  be- 
ing displayed.    He  did  not  even  hesitate 
j:^  at  playing  the  part  with  his  double's 
;|  sweetheart.    There  was  only  one  thing 
1  for  him  to  fear,  that  was  his  voice.  But 
'  this  was  easily  explained  to  Irma  by  a 
'  statement  that  he  had  a  very  bad  cold,  a 
:  few  vigorous  coughs  helped  matters,  and 
|j  she  accepted  him  as  her  lover. 
J    "Aren't  they  beautiful?"  the  girl  ex- 
I  claimed,  referring  to  the  Armadi  treas- 
lures,  after  a  greeting  enthusiastic  on  the 
part  of  both  parties.    ''And  they  must 
be  worth  thousands  of  dollars,"  she  con- 
tinued. 

"They  certainly  are  fine!"  Broadway 
'Jim  replied,  finishing  with  another 
(cough.  Then  he  added,  boldly  enough, 
itoo,  for  a  person  in  his  position  :  "Are 
you  able  to  dance,  Irma,  or  must  you 
stay  by  these  all  the  while  ?  I  hope  you 
can,  for  I  want  to  forget  this  beastly 
jcold." 

I  '"A  little  later,"  she  answered,  "when 
pie  crowd  has  stopped  looking  at  them 
•;o  some  extent.  Just  now  it  isn't  quite 
r^afe,  with  so  many  people  around,  to 
reave  them  entirely  unguarded."  Her 
apposed  lover  agreed,  though  smiled  to 
imself  as  he  wondered  how  she  would 
eel  when  she  discovered  that  they  were 
one,  later  in  the  evening,  when  he  had 
ccomplished  his  purpose. 
Broadway  Jim  excused  James  Draper 
rom  Irma,  for  a  time,  and  proceeded  to 
lake  himself  sociable,  as  would  have 
one  the  young  man  he  was  represent- 
ig.  Dancing  was  one  of  the  tools  of 
is  business,  and  he  had  often  made 
ood  use  of  it.  To-night  he  danced 
auch,  for  he  knew  Draper  would  have, 
ind  spent  the  time  between  dances,  when 
3  le  was  not  with  Irma,  in  talking  to  those 
ho  took  him  unwittingly  for  their 
lend.    This  was  one  of  the  hardest 


propositions  with  which  he  had  to  deal, 
for  many  quick,  evading  answers  and 
statements  had  to  be  invented  in  the 
course  of  conversation. 

Consequently,  the  impostor  stayed 
quite  close  to  Irma,  for  her  talk,  though 
at  times  making  the  position  intricate, 
was  more  concerning  the  jewels.  They 
being  in  her  care,  were  foremost  in  her 
mind,  as  were  they  in  his.  He  had 
learned  the  history  connected  with  them, 
and  passed  much  of  the  time  by  relat- 
ing it. 

"I'm  going  to  take  another  look  at 
them,"  he  said  once,  and  took  them  in 
his  hand,  examining  them  closely.  He 
was  comparing  them  mentally  with  some 
paste   ones    he    had   provided  himself 


to  be  paneled  with  thin  boards,  and 
though  at  first  he  feared  to  break  it  lest 
it  would  attract  some  accomplices  who 
might  be  listening,  he  finally  turned  to 
it  as  a  last  resort.  In  another  fifteen 
minutes  he  was  standing  on  the  side- 
walk in  front  of  the  building.  He  did 
not  know  where  he  was,  but  directed  his 
steps  to  the  nearest  corner,  where  a 
street  sign  would  give  him  the  informa- 
tion. 

The  first  light  he  reached  revealed  to 
Draper  that  he  did  not  have  on  his  own 
clothes.  He  had  been  too  excited  to 
think  of  them  before,  and,  as  it  had 
been  dark,  he  did  not  notice  that  he 
was  clad  in  the  livery  of  a  chauffeur. 

Feeling  in  the  pockets  of  the  uniform. 


Broadway  Jim  did  not  even  hesitate  at  playing  the  part  with  his  double's  sweetheart. 


with,  and  which  he  then  carried  in  his 
pocket.  They  were  enough  like  them,  he 
thought,  to  give  him  a  good  headstart 
before  they  were  discovered  to  be  miss- 
ing. 

In  the  meantime,  the  true  James  Dra- 
per was  faring  badly.  About  an  hour 
after  being  struck  on  the  head,  his  con- 
sciousness returned,  but  thirty  minutes 
more  elapsed  before  he  was  able  to  rise 
from  the  floor,  where  he  had  been 
thrown,  and  investigate  the  surround- 
ings. When  at  last  he  did  get  up  and 
feel  his  way  in  the  black  darkness  to 
a  door,  it  was  only  to  find  it  locked. 
The  windows  gave  the  same  result,  and 
appeared  against  him. 

Returnine  to  the  door,  he  found  it 


he  found  nothing.  Then  he  stopped 
walking  and  turned  himself  to  thought. 
What  would  a  person  want  with  his 
clothes?  Why  should  any  one  lock  him 
in  a  room  far  from  the  district  of  his 
home?  These  and  manj-  other  questions 
he  pondered  in  his  mind,  and  suddenly 
thought  of  his  resemblance  to  Broadway 
Jim.  He  had  almost  forgotten  it.  Then 
theories  formed  quickly.  His  invita- 
tion was  gone,  as  was  his  ewn  apparel. 
Perhaps  if  he  went  to  the  reception  it 
would  help  clear  matters.  This  he  de- 
cided to  do. 

^^'ith  a  bound,  he  started  a  dash  for 
the  corner,  where  he  discovered  where 
he  was.  To  this  he  paid  little  attention, 
for  he  called  an  idle  taxi  and  save  the 
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chauffeur  directions  to  drive  with  all  the 
speed  he  could  get  from  the  machine. 

The  man  on  the  seat  eyed  him  for  a 
minute,  then  asked  sarcastically : 

"What's  a  matta?  Tryin'  t'  beat  it 
from  a  fare  y'u  short-changed  ?" 

It  took  considerable  persuasion,  and 
finally  a  promise  of  five  dollars  to  de- 
cide the  shrewd  man  at  the  wheel  to 
take  a  chance.  In  a  half  minute  after  he 
had  been  at  last  induced  to  change  his 
mind,  the  car  was  dashing  through  the 
streets,  disregarding  shouts  from  sleepy 
policemen  on  their  beats.  It  was  fairly 
late,  and  Draper  stood  with  his  mouth 
close  to  the  little  round  hole  in  the  glass 
behind  the  chauffeur,  urging  him  to  go 
still  faster. 

When  the  ride  terminated,  the  mil- 
lionaire in  chauffeur's  dress  paused  only 
to  tell  the  driver  to  wait  outside,  and 
rushed  into  the  hotel.  Here  he  was 
promptly  stopped  by  an  attendant,  but  a 
well-directed  shove  as  promptly  removed 
the  obstacle,  and  Draper  ran  to  the  re- 
ception room. 

The  place  w.as  in  a  commotion.  Three 
policemen  stood  around  a  man  in  even- 
ing clothes,  and  on  whose  hands  they 
had  just  snapped  a  pair  of  handcuffs. 
Irma  stood  off  in  a  corner  with  a  hand- 
kerchief at  her  eyes.  The  guests  w-ere 
passing  excited  remarks,  and  the  name 
of  Draper  was  uttered  frequently. 

He  summed  the  situation  up  quickly. 
Broadway  Jim  had  taken  his  place  at 
the  reception,  and  stolen  the  jewels. 
James  Draper  himself  had  been  accused, 
naturally  enough,  of  the  theft,  and  Irma 
had  been  forced  to  think  that  her  fiance 
was,  after  all,  the  notorious  gentleman 
burglar. 

Draper  rushed  up  to  the  policemen. 
They  nearly  fainted.  Every  one  was  in 
a  quandary  to  understand  how  there 
could  be  two  James  Drapers,  and  it  took 
a  vast  amount  of  explanation  on  his  part 
and  that  of  Irma  to  bring  to  light  the 
truth. 

At  the  end,  however,  the  story  was 
confirmed  by  the  prisoner  himself,  who 
confessed  to  his  identit}^  seeing  that 
there  was  no  use  in  denying  it. 

"And  now,"  whispered  the  young  mil- 
lionaire to  Irma,  drawing  her  aside, 
"you've  made  as  big  a  capture  as  you 
could  in  all  the  rest  of  your  life,  if 
you  spent  it  as  a  detective.  So  it's  time 
for  you  to  retire.  You  got  Broadway 
Jim,  that  isn't  half  as  important  as  what 


he  got  for  me.  If  it  wasn't  for  him, 
you  wouldn't  be  going  to  marry  me  to- 
morrow, would  you?  But  can  you  lend 
me  five  dollars  until  I  get  home?  I  owe 
it  to  a  chauffeur." 


Vivian  Rich — Personally. 
T^HE  other  day  two  stonemasons  on 
^  a  business  street  in  Los  Angeles 
paused  in  their  work  to  follow  with 
admiring  gaze  the  figure  of  a  slight, 
dark-haired  girl  who  came  out  of  a 
building  and  crossed  the  square. 

"Do  you  know  who  she  is?''  asked 
one  of  the  men.  And  then,  without 
waiting  for  a  reply,  he  said :  "That's 
Vivian  Rich.  There  isn't  a  week  I  don't 
go  to  see  her  at  the  movies." 

"I  can  beat  you  at  that,"  grinned  the 
other  happily.  "We've  a  baby  girl,  a 
week  old,  named  for  her.*' 

Among  the  many  beautiful  leading 
women  in  pictures  there  is  none,  per- 
haps, who  is  more  widely  loved  by  per- 
sons of  all  ages  and  degrees  of  social 
attainment,  than  ]\Iiss  Rich,  whose 
name  is  synonymous  with  the  success 
of  the  Flying  "A."  Winsome,  refined, 
and  sympathetic,  she  puts  her  charming 
personality  into  everj'  character  she 
plays.  Her  repertoire  is  immense — and 
never  has  she  failed  to  please. 

jNIiss  Rich  was  born  at  sea.  Possibly 
this  is  why  she  is  gifted  with  the  imag- 
inative, romantic  temperament,  which 
even  years  of  schooling  in  Boston  could 
not  educate  out  of  her.  She  gave  up 
the  opportunity  to  go  to  college  for  the 
stage,  making  her  debut  in  New  York 
in  "The  Country  Girl" — and  never  has 
she  regretted  her  choice.  Though  only 
in  her  early  twenties,  she  "has  found 
herself,''  and  is  happy. 

One  of  her  old  teachers  at  the  Boston 
Latin  High  School,  on  seeing  her  for- 
mer pupil  for  the  first  time  on  the 
screen,  entirely  forgot  her  pedagogic 
dignity  in  her  enthusiasm  at  the  sight. 

"Why,  it  is  Vivian!"  she  exclaimed. 
"I  had  not  even  heard  she  was  acting 
in  pictures.  But  I  would  know  her  any- 
where— the  same  sweet,  unspoiled  child. 
And  she  was  clever,  too — always  at  the 
head  of  her  class." 

Every  day  brings  ISIiss  Rich  many  let- 
ters from  old  friends  in  the  East  and 
from  countless  new  admirers.  They  are 
from  all  kinds  of  people  in  all  possible 


walks  of  life.  But  the  misspelled,  illit- 
erate letter  receives  the  young  actress' 
personal  attention  equally  with  the  most 
charming,  fluent  epistles.  For  she  de- 
lights in  the  friendship  of  everybod)% 
and  regards  her  popularity  both  as  a 
great  honor  and  as  a  responsibility. 
Sunday  afternoon  is  her  favorite  time 
for  answering  personally  many  of  these 
letters. 

]Miss  Rich  lives  with  her  mother  in  a 
little  bungalow  in  Santa  Barbara.  They 
are  famous  for  the  delightful  week- 
ends they  give  their  friends,  who  run 
down  from  Los  Angeles  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. Their  home  also  is  a  Mecca  for 
many  old  friends  from  the  East,  espe- 
cially young  people  whom  Vivian  knew 
at  school.  Not  long  ago  she  entertained 
a  house  party  of  her  former  classmates, 
and  there  were  picnics  and  riding,  and 
drives  in  relays  in  their  charming  host- 
ess' runabout. 

Swimming,  fishing,  and  tramping,  all 
these  fascinate  iliss  Rich,  who  is  a  real 
out-of-doors  girl.  Her  favorite  part  of 
picture  w'ork  is  that  which  takes  her  far 
afield  on  "locations."  The  wildwood 
type  especially  is  suited  to  her  dark 
beauty,  and  as  a  girl  of  the  mountains 
she  has  starred  in  innumerable  ro- 
mances taken  among  some  of  the  most 
picturesque  settings  ever  photographed 
for  the  screen.  The  more  simply  the 
American  leading  woman  is  costumed 
the  more  apparent  is  her  girlish  loveli- 
ness. Alore  petite  than  tall,  her  fea- 
tures are  delicate,  and  her  manner  natu- 
ral and  unstudied.  She  is  charming  in 
the  smock  of  sackcloth  which  she  wears 
in  the  rustic  subjects,  and  in  a  cowgirl 
get-up  her  brunet  coloring  is  rendered 
especially  striking.  A  filmy  evening 
gown  transforms  her  into  a  society 
beauty,  or,  when  occasion  requires,  she 
can  play  the  unsophisticated  home-lov- 
ing daughter  or  wife  with  equal  grace. 

Indeed,  ^Miss  Rich  herself  has  a  se- 
rene, contented  nature,  and  most  of  her 
affection  centers  round  her  home.  She 
and  her  mother  are  the  best  of  com- 
rades. The  young  actress  cares  little 
for  notoriety,  she  is  not  aggressively  in- 
terested in  the  feminist  movement,  but  is 
just  a  delightful,  unaffected  girl,  earnest 
in  her  work,  and  devoted  to  her 
friends  and  her  home.  When  her  col- 
lie, "Guess,"  strayed  away  a  w-hile  ago, 
she  was  inconsolable.  Happily,  some- 
body presented  ^liss  Rich  with  another 
dog. 


Mavis  of  the  Glen 

(UNIVERSAL' 

By  Edna  Sylvester  Kerr 

Mavis  is  a  sweet,  unaffected  girl  who  married  a  society  man.  In  the  wild  beauty  of  her 
seashore  home  she  is  a  very  picturesque  figure.  But  when  her  husband  takes  her  from  it,  into 
the  society  life  of  a  large  city,  complications  arise.  You  may  read  what  they  are  in  this  story 
based  on  the  Universal  Film  Company's  picture  play,  featuring  Ella  Hall  as  Mavis,  and 
Robert  Leonard  as  her  husband.    The  rest  of  the  cast  was: 

Henry  Marsh  Harry  Carter 

Old  Peter  Robert  Chandler 


DY  Jove,  tliat's  where  I'm  going!" 

Robert  Graham,  one  of  a  yacht- 
ing partj^  that  was  returning  to  New 
York  after  a  two  weeks'  cruise,  stood 
at  the  rail  of  the  beautiful  white  craft, 
his  eyes  fixed  on  a  glen  that  the  yacht 
was  just  then  passing  along  the  shore. 

Graham  was  fond  of  fishing;  he  had 
tried  to  interest  the  men  and  women 
who  were  his  companions  on  the  yacht- 
ing trip  in  the  sport,  but  in  vain.  The}' 
cared  more  for  bridge  playing,  dancing, 
and  suchlike  amusements  of  society ; 
and  by  one  and  all  his  frequent  sug- 
gestions that  they  spend  a  day  in  an- 
gling had  been  laughed  to  scorn.  As  a 
result.  Bob  Graham  had  been  forced 
Jo  content  himself  with  dropping  a  line 
overboard  in  such  harbors  as  the  jacht 
last  anchor  in;  and,  of  course,  his  luck 
had  amounted  to  nothing.  The  right 
spot  for  fishing  was  a  regular  bank — • 
some  place  that  was  known  to  a  sea- 
soned old  fisherman. 

And  from  the  upturned  boat  and  the 
nets  drying  on  the  poles  outside  a  small, 
white-painted  cottage  on  the  beach,  it 
was  endent  that  such  a  fisherman  lived 
here  in  this  glen. 

■'Stop  the  yacht  for  me,''  the  joung 
man  requested  of  Cataret,  the  owner  of 
the  .craft,  "and  put  me  ashore  in  the 
tender.  I'm  going  to  get  in  one  good 
day's  fishing,  before  this  trip's  over.  Til 
hire  the  man  who  lives  in  that  cottage 
to  take  me  out  in  his  boat.  B3--b}-! 
See  you  in  Xew  Y'ork  to-morrow  night. 
Til  come  on  by  train  from  here,  and 
get  into  to'mi  almost  as  soon  as  j-ou 
do." 

As  he  alighted,  suit  case  in  hand, 
from  the  j-acht's  trim  latmch  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  glen,  Graham  whipped  oft 
his  hat  in  surprise. 

Facing  him  was  a  girl  in  a  sunbon- 


net  and  a  simple  calico  frock.  A  pretty 
girl  she  was,  Graham  thought  at  first. 
But  he  quickl}-  changed  his  mind  about 
that.  She.  was  genuinely  beautiful.  He 
mentally  reviewed  the  women  of  his 
own  set  whom  he  had  just  left  on 
board  that  yacht.  Thej-  were  all  charm- 
ing, for  Cataret  was  a  man  who  had  an 
eye  for  feminine  beauty,  and  no  one 
could  ever  accuse  the  women  who  made 
up  his  parties  of  being  plain.  But  this 
simph"  gowned  girl  of  the  open  sur- 
passed them  as  the  sun  a  candle's  ray 
— and  Graham's  pulses  were  wildly 
beating,  from  an  emotion  he  had  never 
felt  before  in  all  the  thirty-one  j-ears  of 
his  life,  as  he  spoke : 

"Could  you  tell  me,  please,  who  lives 
in  this  cottage?" 

'T  live  in  it,"  the  girl  made  answer, 
returning  his  gaze  frankl}'  out  of  her 
wide,  blue  eyes,  "'with  my  foster  fa- 
ther, whom  people  call  Old  Peter.  If 
you  wish  to  see  him,  I  will  call  him." 

But  she  was  saved  the  trouble  of  do- 
ing so.  A  man  with  a  seamed  and 
weather-bronzed,  but  kindl}-,  face,  who 
was  garbed  in  a  pair  of  fisherman's 
overalls  and  a  sou'wester,  emerged  from 
the  door  of  the  cottage  and  walked  to- 
ward them. 

"I  have  just  come  from  that  j-acht," 
explained  Graham  to  him,  with  a  nod 
of  his  head  toward  the  private  vessel 
that  was  steaming  awaj\  'T  want  some 
fishing,  and  I  thought  j-ou  might  be  able 
to  take  me  out  with  }'OU.  Of  course,  I 
would  expect  to  pay  3-ou  for  your 
trouble." 

Old  Peter  replied  that  he  was  agree- 
able to  the  proposal.  He  spoke,  Gra- 
ham noticed,  with  the  vocabulary  of  an 
educated  man ;  and  this  made  the  3"0ung 
Xew  Yorker  wonder.  But,  in  the  dzys 
that  followed,  he  learned  the  explana- 


tion. Graham  had  changed  his  mind 
about  rejoining  his  friends  in  the  city 
on  the  morrow,  the  day  he  had  first  set 
ej-es  on  the  girl  of  the  glen.  He  had 
engaged  a  room  at  the  inn  in  the  near- 
b}'  village,  and  set  himself  to  the  task 
of  winning  ]\Iavis,  as  he  found  out  her 
name  was.  For  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  would  not  leave  there  until 
he  could  take  her  with  him  as  his  wife. 

Old  Peter  told  him  how  he  himself 
came  to  be  living  in  that  glen,  and 
the  storj-  of  his  adoption  of  Mavis  as 
his  foster  daughter. 

The  fisherman  had  once  been  a  mem- 
ber of  society,  as  was  Graham.  But, 
3-ears  before,  he  had  sickened  of  the 
artificiality  around  him.  He  had  given 
up  the  life  of  glitter  and  show,  to  come 
here  to  this  glen  to  spend  the  rest  of 
his  days  close  to  nature,  in  peace  and 
quiet. 

iMavis,  at  that  time,  had  been  a  ht- 
tle  girl  of  nine  or  ten.  She  had  formed 
the  habit  of  running  down  from  the  vil- 
lage to  visit  the  lonely  man  in  his  small 
house  on  the  shore.  In  time  they  had 
become  fast  friends.  Mavis'  father  was 
the  village  drunkard.  Her  mother  was 
dead.  When,  one  day,  her  father  was 
killed  in  a  drunken  brawl  in  the  vil- 
lage tavern,  and  Mavis  was  thrown  all 
alone  upon  the  world,  Old  Peter  had 
gone  before  the  selectmen  of  the  town 
and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  adopt  her. 
The  request  had  been  granted.  And 
she  and  the  fisherman  had  lived  con- 
tentedly together  in  the  cottage  in  the 
glen  ever  since. 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  Graham 
returned,  hand  in  hand  with  IMavis,  to 
the  cottage  from  a  walk  they  had  taken 
together. 

The  girl's  ej-es  were  shining — for  she 
had  come  to  love  with  her  whole  heart 
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this  handsome  young  stranger  who  had 
entered  her  life  like  a  prince  out  of  a 
fairy  tale — as  they  stood  before  Old 
Peter. 

"I  have  just  asked  Mavis  to  be  my 
wife,''  Graham  told  him,  "and  she  has 
promised  her  consent,  if  you  will  give 
yours,  to  our  marriage  to-morrow,  in 
the  church  in  the  village." 

Old  Peter  looked  long  and  search- 
ingly  into  Graham's  face.  And  then  he 
turned  to  repeat  the  same  thing  with 
Mavis.     Pie   lifted   his  hands   and  let 


them  fall  in  a  gesture  of  resignation 
to  his  knees,  and  rose.  He  held  her 
off  from  him  by  both  shoulders. 

"You  love  him  ?"  he  questioned 
simply. 

"Oh,  yes !"  breathed  Mavis  ardently. 

Old  Peter  laid  her  hand  in  Graham's. 

"Your  happiness,"  he  told  her,  "is  all 
that  matters  to  me.  I  am  losing  you ; 
but  that  means  less  to  me  than  the 
thought  that  I  might  make  you  lose 
what  you  desire  to  make  you  happy. 
She  is  yours,"  he  turned  to  tell  Graham. 


"But  be  good  to  her,  won't  you?"  he 
begged  earnestly. 

The  ceremony  was  quietly  cele- 
brated the  next  day.  An  hour  later, 
Graham  was  boarding  a  train  for  Ni- 
agara with  his  bride.  Mavis,  who  had 
never  seen  anything  of  the  world  out- 
side the  village  and  the  glen,  had  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  see  the  falls,  of  which 
she  had  read,  when  Graham  had  asked 
her  where  she  wanted  to  go  for  their 
honeymoon  trip ;  and  so  he  took  her 
there  first.    Afterward,  he  showed  her, 


at  her  request,  the  cities  of  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  and  Washington.  Such 
plebian  sight-seeing  was  a  bore  to  Gra- 
ham, who  had  seen  all  these  places  a 
dozen  times  before.  And  Mavis'  en- 
thusiastic comments  on  the  points  of  in- 
terest in  them,  to  tell  the  truth,  had  be- 
gun to  get  on  his  nerves  by  the  end 
of  two  weeks.  Her  unsophistication 
had  been  appealing  at  first.  Now  it 
was  beginning  to  pall  on  him.  He 
wished  she  knew  more  of  the  world 
with  which  he  was  familiar,  so  that  they 


could  have  had  something  in  common 
to  talk  about. 

It  was  in  this  growingly  dissatisfied 
frame  of  mind  toward  his  wife,  that 
Graham  brought  home  to  the  mansion 
overlooking  Central  Park  which  was 
shared  b}"  his  sister,  Mrs.  Naimby,  and 
her  husband. 

Mrs.  Naimby  openly  sneered  at  IN'Iavis 
to  Graham. 

"So  this  is  the  wonderful  wife  you 
have  won,  is  it?"  she  insolently  in- 
quired, looking  at  Mavis  through  a  gold 
lorgnette.  "Well,  1  must  say.  Bob,  your 
taste  has  changed  from  what  it  used  to 
be.  I  thought  you  admired  style  in  a 
woman?  Do  you  call  your  wife's  ap- 
pearance fashionable?  As  a  milkmaid 
— or  whatever  she  was — back  in  her  na- 
tive haunts,  I  suppose  she  would  have 
done  very  well.  But  as  a  young  ma- 
tron in  society — well,  really  !" 

She  threw  into  the  unfinished  sen- 
tence quite  enough  meaning  to  suggest 
that  she  did  not  think  Mavis  was  at 
all  the  proper  sort  of  a  wife  for  her 
brother. 

And  he  accepted  her  judgment  in  the 
matter.  During  the  days  that  followed, 
poor  little  Mavis  found  herself,  in  the 
great  house  to  which  she  had  been 
brought,  as  lonely  as  she  had  been  back 
in  the  glen  with  Old  Peter.  Her  hus- 
band put  a  liberal  sum  of  money  to  her 
credit  in  the  bank — and  then  left  her 
severely  alone. 

She  tried,  in  every  way  she  knew,  to 
win  back  his  attentions  to  herself  from 
his  friends  in  society,  with  whom  he 
spent  all  his  time,  but  in  vain. 

And  then,  about  six  weeks  after  Ma- 
vis had  been  eking  out  this  lonely  ex- 
istence, Graham  went  away  on  a  fishing 
trip. 

He  had  told  Ma\  is  that  he  intended 
to  be  gone  for  a  month.  As  soon  as  he 
had  left  the  house,  she  set  about  put- 
ting a  plan  that  had  occurred  to  her  into 
practice.  First,  she  hired  a  French  maid, 
and  then,  drawing  on  the  bank  account 
her  husband  had  placed  at  her  disposal, 
she  ordered  dresses  and  millinery  ga- 
lore. For  a  solid  week  thereafter  she 
closeted  herself  with  her  mentor  which 
the  employment  agency  had  sent  her. 

When  Graham  returned  to  the  city,  at 
the  end  of  five  weeks,  instead  of  the 
month  he  had  mentioned,  he  was  so 
thoroughly  indifferent  to  his  wife  by 
that  time  that  he  went  straight  to  his 
club  instead  of  to  his  home. 
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Here  he  found  all  his  chums  taiking 
of  the  new  beauty  who  had  taken  so- 
cietj'  bj"  storm. 

•"Come  along  with  us  to  Zvlrs.  van  \"an- 
dever's  reception  this  afternoon."  one  or 
the  men  suggested,  "and  j  ou'U  meet  her. 
She'll  bowl  you  over,  old  top,  at  sight. 
Ill  wager  that!' 

Graham  did  acconipany  them,  and 
when  the  new  beauty  was  pointed  out 
to  him.  what  was  his  surprise  to  see — 
his  shy  little  wife,  Mavis! 

Graham  had  a  hard  struggle  to  get 
near  her:  for  she  was  surrounded  by 
men,  all  striving  for  her  smiles.  \\  hen 
at  last  he  did  gain  her  side,  she  greeted 
him  with  all  the  self-possession  of  a 
grandc  dame. 

She  was  surprised  to  see  him  back 
so  soon,  she  said.  He  had  been  gone 
for  two  weeks,  had  he  not?  She  was 
so  indifferent  to  him,  he  thought,  that 
she  did  not  know  it  had  been  five! 
Was  he  well?  And  so  on,  with  the  sort 
of  questions  that  she  might  have  ad- 
dressed to  a  casual  acquaintance,  in- 
stead of  a  husband. 

Then  a  man  came  to  claim  the  priv- 
ilege of  escorting  her  to  the  refresh- 
ment room,  and  she  left  him  with  only 
a  bland  nod. 

■"You're  a  lucky  dog,  old  man  1''  said 
Henrj'  ;Marsh.  an  admirer  of  his  sis- 
ter, !^Irs.  Xaimb}-,  at  his  elbow.  "By 
Jove,  you  are.  to  have  a  wife  like  that!" 

But  Graham  didn't  know  whether  he 
was  so  lucky,  after  all,  as  he  rode  home 
in  the  limousine  with  Mavis.  As  soon 
as  the  machine  rolled  away  with  them 
from  the  \"an  Vandevers'  door,  she 
took  an  engagement  book  out  of  a  gold 
case,  and  busied  herself  with  it  during 
the  entire  ride — granting  onh"  the  most 
monosj-llabic  of  preoccupied  replies  to 
all  his  remarks. 

"Are  you  dining  at  home  with  me  to- 
night?" he  asked  eagerly,  when  they 
reached  the  house. 

"Xo;  I  have  a  dinner  engagement  at 
the  Pooles',"  Mavis  answered.  "And  I 
must  hurry  to  dress  for  it  right  away." 

That  was  all  Graham  saw  of  her  for 
the  remainder  of  that  night.  The  next 
morning  he  rose  especially  early — hop- 
ing to  have  her  to  himself  before  any 
more  of  the  pressing  engagements  could 
intervene.  - 

But  the  butler  informed  him  that  she 
had  gone  out  horseback  riding  in  the 
park,  and  with  'Sir.  Marsh,  her  sister's 
former  admirer,  too. 


\\  hen  Mavis  returned,  an  hour  later, 
Graham's  suggestion  that  the}-  motor 
together  out  to  a  road  house  in  the 
countrj'  for  luncheon  was  met  by  her 
announcement  that  she  had  already 
made  an  engagement  to  lunch  with 
friends. 


She  was  dining  home  that  evening, 
she  informed  him.  His  face  lighted,  and 
then  fell — when  she  added  that  she  was 
giving  a  dinner  party  to  two  dozen  of 
their  friends.  That  night,  Graham 
waited  impatient!}'  until  the  last  guest 
had  finally  gone.    Then  he  begged  her 


"We  sociep.'  v,-ornen,"  said  Mavis  coldh 
that  she  sit  up  and  chat  with  him  befor 
'"must  be  careful  to  get  enough  sleep, 
in  vrhich  to  do  an  unlimited  number  of 

She  had  a  bridge  on  afterward,  and 
then  a  half  dozen  teas  to  drop  in  at. 
Her  whole  day  was  taken  up — there  was 
no  room  in  it  an}-vvhere  for  her  hus- 
band to  snatch  a  moment  of  her  societj^ 
alone. 


.•,  rehising  to  yield  to  her  husband's  request 
■e  the  librar\-  fire  aher  the  guests  had  gone, 
We  have  only  a  hmited  time,  you  know, 
things." 

to  sit  before  the  fireplace  in  the  librar}- 
with  him  for  a  good  long  chat. 

"Goodness,  no !"  ^lavis  protested,  as 
she  started  upstairs.  "I  have  to  get  to 
bed  and  to  sleep.  We  societ\-  women, 
vou  know,  have  to  conserve  our  ener- 
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gies,  for  we  have  only  a  limited  amount 
of  time  in  which  to  do  an  unlimited 
number  of  things  !" 

In  the  days  that  followed,  Graham 
had  only  a  glimpse  of  her  now  and  then. 
Twice  he  met  her  in  the  hall  of  their 
home,  as  she  was  either  going  out  or 
coming  in.  And  once  he  saw  her  in  a 
restaurant,  at  a  table  with  a  number  of 
their  friends — among  them  Henry 
Marsh — gayly  enjoxing  an  after-theater 
supper. 

Was  he  her  husband,  or  not? 


ni:it  drift  away  from  him,  he  deter- 
mined! He  would,  go  to  her  and  throw 
himself  on  her  mercy.  Beg  her  to  re- 
lent from  her  coldness,  and  take  him 
back  again  as  her  worshiping  adorer, 
which  he  was  once  more. 

It  was  for  this  purpose  that  Graham 
went  home  early  one  afternoon  from  his 
club.  He  hoped,  by  doing  so,  to  be  able 
to  see  Mavis  when  she  came  in.  and 
ask  for  a  half  hour's  interview  before 
she  could  go  out  again  on  her  intermi- 
nable social  rounds. 


Mavis  was  done  with  the  game  she  had  been  playing.  "It's  no  use,"'  she  whispered  to 
the  glowing  coals  of  the  fireplace.  "If  he  could  believe  me  capable  of  writing  such 
a  letter  to  a  man  who  was  not  my  husband — then  society  has  spoiled  him  beyond 
redemption !" 


This  was  the  question  Robert  Gra- 
ham began  to  ask  himself.  It  appeared 
that  she  was  his  wife  in  name  only;  for 
everybody  seemed  to  have  more  of  her 
society  than  he  did. 

The  situation  was  not  one  that  pleased 
him  in  the  least — for  all  his  old  love 
for  jMavis  had  come  back  in  redoubled 
measure,  now  that  he  found  her  so 
changed  and  so  inaccesible,  to  boot.  He 
cursed  himself  a  dozen  times  a  day  for 
having  been  such  a  fool  as  ever  to  let 
her  get  away  from  him.    But  she  should 


He  heard  voices  in  the  library. 

One  he  made  Out,  as  he  came  along 
the  hall  toward  that  room  after  giving 
his  hat  and  coat  to  the  butler,  belonged 
to  his  brother-in-law.  Arthur  Naimby. 

The  other  was  the  xoice  of  ]\Iavis 
herself. 

"I  have  suspected  that  Marsh  was  in 
love  with  her  for  a  long  while,"  he 
heard  Xaimby  saying  in  an  angry  tone 
of  voice.  "And  now  I  have  the  proof  of 
it  in  the  form  of  this  note.  I  found 
it   in  Agnes'  writing  desk  not  a  half 


hour  ago.  This  is  what  the  cur  has 
written  to  her :  'You  are  the  dearest 
woman  in  the  world,  and  I  can't  go  on 
living  without  you  another  day!'  That, 
mind  you,  was  written  to  my  wife  by 
a  man  who  pretends  to  be  my  friend ! 
And  here's  another  part,  in  which  he 
says :  'XMien  may  I  hope  to  kiss  your 
lips,  as  I  did  your  hand  when  I  parted 
from  you  last  night  at  the  Stuyvesant 
dance?"  She  has  allowed  him  to  kiss 
her  hand,  you  see.  That  means  she's 
equally  guilty  with  him  in  betraying 
my   trust,   and    I'm    through   with  her 

]\Iavis'  voice  cut  in. 

"Was  the  letter  in  an  envelope?''  she 
asked.  "X'o?  Then  did  it  mention  her 
name  at  the  beginning?" 

"Xo ;  it  started,''  replied  Xaimby, 
'  ']My  heart's  queen.'  " 

Graham  heard  Mavis'  laugh  ring  out 
lightly. 

"That  letter,"  she  told  his  brother-in- 
law,  "was  not  written  to  your  wife.  It 
was  sent  to  iiie  by  Henry  Marsh.  I  let 
her  read  it,  and  forgot  to  take  it  back 
from  her.  That's  how  you  came  to  find 
it  in  her  writing  desk.'" 

"Are  you  telling  me  the  truth?''  Gra- 
ham heard  Xaimby  exclaim  eagerly. 
"Then  my  suspicions  of  Agnes  have 
been  all  unfounded?  It's  not  her  he 
loves?    But  you,  instead?" 

"That's  it.''  Mavis  answered,  with  an- 
other light  laugh. 

Graham  stiffened,  his  lips  pressed 
griml}-  together.  He  waited  a  moment 
or  two  longer,  until  he  heard  Xaimby 
go  from  the  library  by  the  other  door. 
And  then,  grasping  the  knob  before  him, 
he  strode  into  the  room  to  confront  his 
wife. 

"I  have  heard  what  you  said."  he  an- 
nounced. "So  Henry  j\Iarsh  loves  you, 
does  he?" 

Mavis,  for  the  first  time  in  days,  ran 
to  him  with  her  old  manner. 

"Why,  Robert!"  she  exclaimed.  "You 
— you  don't  believe,  do  you,  that  I  meant 
what  I  said  to  him  just  now?" 

He  stood  looking  fixedly  at  her. 

"I  heard  the  parts  of  that  note  he  read 
aloud  to  you,"  he  said  finally,  through 
his  set  teeth.  "Thej'  were  the  protes- 
tations of  a  man  in  love  with  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  letter  was  written, 
plainly  enough.  And  you  just  stated 
that  the  note  was  sent  to  you.  So  why 
should  I  not  take  vour  own  word  for 
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it — which  I  heard  you  give  a  moment 
ago  ?" 

^lavis  caught  at  his  hands. 

■"Oh,  listen  to  me !"  she  begged 
earnest]}-.  "Listen,  and  believe  me.  You 
must  believe  that  I'm  telling  you  the 
truth.  That '  note  was  written  to  your 
^isrer.  as  her  husband  suspected.  I  said 
.rat  it  was  mine  to  save  her.  That's 
:^'l.  Robert — don't  you  believe  me?" 

He  turned  awaj"  from  her  and  sank 
down  into  a  deep  leather  armchair  be- 
:ore  the  fire,  his  head  dropping  forward 
:.:o  his  hands. 

Was  she  telling  him  the  trutli,  or 
:  :  t  ?  Or — what  seemed  more  likely — 
had  society  taught  her  .to  lie.  and  was 
that  what  she  was  doing  to  get  herself 
out  of  a  scrape  in  which  he  had  acci- 
dentallj-  caught  her  red-handed? 

"Don't  you  believe  me?'  she  repeated 
anxiously. 

He  answered,  without  altering  his 
oosition. 

"Do  you  take  me  for  a  fool  ?"  he 
growled  angrily,  his  mind  made  up  on 
the  question.  "I'd  have  to  be  one,  I 
guess,  to  swallow  this  yarn.  Xo — I 
think  v"ou"re  lying  now  to  me,  by  casting 
the  blame  for  that  note  on  Agnes'  shoul- 
ders, to  save  yourself." 

Mavis'  eyes  went  wide  in  a  face  that 
had  lost  its  color.  She  stood  staring 
at  him  for  a  minute.  And  then,  with 
a  half-articulate  cry,  she  ran  from  the 
room. 

She  was  sick  of  the  scheme  she  had 
een  working  to  make  her  husband 
see  the  folly  of  societj-  life.  He  had 
Turned  against  her  because  she  hadn't 
its  manners,  and  she  had  sought  to  show 
him  ^how  successfully  she  could  ape 
them.  But  now  he  had  supposed  that 
she  could  allow  a  man  to  write  her  a 
note  like  that,  when  she  was  married  to 
another. 

If  that  was  the  opinion  society-  had 
led  him  to  form  of  womankind  in  gen- 
eral, his  case  was  hopeless.  She  could 
never  hope  to  bring  about  his  reforma- 
tion. And  she  was  done  with  the  whole 
game,  once  and  for  all. 

Fifteen  minutes  later,  Mrs.  Xaimby 
came  into  the  librarj-.  to  find  Graham 
still  sitting  in  the  same  dejected  atti- 
tude. 

"Why.  what's  the^  matter.  Bob?"  she 
asked  him  in  surprise. 

He  told  her  the  whole  storj-  of  what 
:-  had  heard  pass  between  her  husband 
i'd  Mavis. 


"Bob,  if  I  ever  led  you  to  believe 
that  I  didn't  think  your  wife  was  the 
right  sort  of  a  one  for  you,"  said  his 
sister  earnestly,  when  he  had  finished, 
"I  take  it  all  back.  Oh,  she's  a  dear, 
sweet  girl !  I'll  never  forget  what  she's 
done  for  me — never !  She  told  jou  the 
truth.  That  letter  was  written  to  me, 
by  Henrj-  ^Marsh.  I  got  it  months  ago. 
I  had  been  foolish  enough  to  like  his 


"And  I  doubted  her !''  he  whispered 
to  himself.  "Fool  that  I  am,  and  worse 
— but  I  will  go  to  her  and  beg  her  for- 
giveness on  my  bended  knees !  She'll 
find  out  in  future  that  I  will  never  doubt 
her  again." 

But  when  he  ran  upstairs  to  Mavis' 
room,  expecting  to  find  its  door  locked 
and  herself  crying  behind  it,  he  found, 
instead,  that  she  was  sone. 


Old  Peter  reluctantly  gave  his  consent  to  the  marriage  of  Mavis,  the  apple  of 
his  eve,  to  Robert  Graham  in  the  village  church  the  next  day. 


admiration,  and  perhaps,  as  the  saying 
is.  I  "led  him  on.'  But  when  I  received 
that  note,  I  saw  that  he  took  serioush' 
what  to  me  Iiad  only  been  a  joke.  So  I 
broke  with  him  right  awa}'.  If  Arthur 
hadn't  believed  her  when  she  told  him 
it  was  meant  for  her — I  hate  to  think 
what  he  might  have  done !" 

Robert  Graham  was  on  his  feet,  his 
face  alisht. 


The  butler,  when  he  rushed  frantically 
down  to  him,  informed  him  that  Mrs. 
Graham  had  left  the  house,  ten  minutes 
before,  and  bade  him  "Good-by  !"  as  she 
did  so. 

Graham  determined  to  find  her,  wher- 
ever she  had  gone,  if  it  took  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  and  the  last  dollar 
he  owned  to  do  so. 

He  hesitated  to  enlist  the  services  of 


IS 
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a  private-detective  agency,  in  the  first 
flush  of  his  impatience  to  recover  her. 
Such  an  organization  would  not  move 
quickly  enough  to  suit  him,  because  they 
would  not  liave  his  vital  interest  in 
the  case.  And  then  he  thought  of  some- 
body who  would  be  as  anxious  about  her 
safety  as  himself — Old  Peter. 

As  fast  as  a  train  could  carry  him,  he 
rode  to  the  glen. 

Old  Peter  met  him  at  the  cottage  door. 
He  checked  the  outburst  of  his  troubles 
that  was  on  the  young  man's  lips,  and 
led  him  inside  the  dwelling  place. 

Tliere  he  heard  him  to  the  end. 

"Yes,"  Old  Peter  said,  when  he  had 


finished,  "I  think  I  can  lielp  you  to  find 
her.  But  before  I  do  so,  I  want  you  to 
answer  a  question:  Are  you  convinced, 
from  the  experience  you  have  gone 
through,  that  society  is  nothing  but  a 
hollow  sham — that  real  happiness  doesn't 
exist  in  it  for  man  or  woman?'' 

"I  would  be  glad,"  answered  Graham, 
his  voice  shaking  with  feeling,  "if  I  had 
Alavis  back  again,  to  forswear  all  part 
in  that  life  from  now  on  until  the  end 
of  time!" 

Old  Peter  rose  and  held  out  his  hand 
for  his. 

"Promise  me  that !''  he  insisted. 
Graham  gripped  his  hand. 


"I  promise,  '  he  said. 

Old  Peter  walked  across  the  room  and 
opened  a  door  that  faced  the  young 
man. 

"I  will  help  you  to  find  her  thus  far," 
he  said,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  "as 
I  promised  I  would.  The  door  is  open. 
Xow  go  into  the  next  room,  and  tell 
her  what  you  have  just  told  me — and 
your  troubles  and  hers,  T  believe,  will 
be  over.  She  came  back  to  me  last 
night." 

Robert  Graham  waited  for  no  sec- 
ond urging  to  run  through  the  open 
door  into  the  next  room — toward  his 
happiness. 


Picture  Plays  in  Europe 

No.  4-OTHER  NATIONS 


IN  the  three  previous  articles,  dealing 
*  with  England,  France,  and  Italy  re- 
spectively, most  of  the  important  film- 
producing  nations  in  Europe  have  been 
covered.  .\ext  following  these  three  in 
rank  is  Germany,  and  although  there  are 
a  few  companies  there  which  manufac- 
ture motion  pictures,  the  output  seldom 
reaches  a  foreign  countr\'. 

This  is  due  for  the  most  part,  by 
the  fact  that  the  tastes  of  the  German 
differ  widely  from  those  of  most  other 
nations.  All  the  films  have  a  local  color 
which,  while  answerin.t,  the  demands  of 
the  Germans,  does  not  appeal  to  the 
world  at  large. 

One  of  the  noticeable  peculiarities  of 
German  photo  plays  is  the  great  amount 
of  sentiment  they  CDUtain.  ^^'hen  a 
"touchy"  scene  is  reached,  the  directors 
prolong  it  to  a  length  usually  tiresome  to 
the  average  American,  but  which  is  most 
pleasing  to  a  German  audience.  This 
abundance  of  sentiment  is  probably  one 
of  the  chief  reasons  for  which  the  value 
of  German  pictures  is  confined  almost 
solely  to  that  nation. 

Such  things  as  stock  companies  and 
separate  studios  are  practically  un- 
known. .About  the  only  exceptions  are 
the  Vitascope  Company  ;.nd  the  Pathe 
Freres.  Nor  is  the  output  produced 
with  the  regularity  that  characterizes  the 
.American  producer.  When  a  company 
decide  to  produce  a  photo  play,  a  studio 


By  Ernest   A.  Dench 

is  hired,  while  the  director  engages  the 
players  he  needs. 

The  principal  German  brands  are 
jMesster,  Deutsche  Bioscope,  Continen- 
tal, and  Literia.  Henry  Porten — the  one 
German  player  to  be  known  all  over 
Europe — plays  for  the  first  mentioned. 

Its  next-cloor  neighbor,  .Austria,  can 
only  boast  of  one  film  concern.  That  is 
the  Sascha  Film  Company,  of  Vienna. 
Holland  and  Spain  likewise  support  but 
one  producer  each.  The  Hollandia  Com- 
pany produce  dramas  of  Dutch  life  with 
stage  players.  From  Spain  there  for- 
merly originated  Hispano  Films,  but  the 
brand  name  has  been  changed  to 
"Magda."  Occasionally  several  men  will 
club  together  to  produce  a  film.  Bull- 
fights have  an  especial  charm  for  them, 
but  little  is  seen  of  these  films  in  coun- 
tries other  than  their  own. 

Small  European  producing  countries, 
such  as  Belgium  and  Switzerland,  play 
no  active  part  in  him  producing,  though 
the  Edison  Company  traveled  to  Bel- 
gium once  for  a  drama,  and  Pathe 
Freres  produced  there  until  recently. 
The  British  and  Colonial  Company  have 
also  produced  pictures  in  the  Alps. 

Passing  to  Denmark,  are  found  the 
world-famous  "Great  Northern  Films" 
— otherwise  "Nordisk,"  as  they  are 
k'liown  in  Europe — are  produced.  Pic- 
ture taking  here  is  in  a  prosperous  state. 
The  Great  Northern's  plant  is  the  larg- 


est in  the  land  of  the  Danes,  five  studios 
in  all  being  utilized.  They  have  a  large 
and  talented  stock  company,  the  princi- 
pals of  which  are  drawn  from  the  best 
available  players  attached  to  the  Royal 
Theater  in  Copenhagen  and  other  im- 
portant legitimate  shows. 

Betty  Nansen,  Rita  Saxhetto,  and 
.Madame  Orlofif  are  their  best-known 
actresses.  Among  other  concerns  oper- 
ating in  Denmark  may  be  mentioned 
Copenhagen,  Dansk-Kinograph,  and 
Danmark.  The  latter  recently  produced 
a  series  of  pictures  based  on  the  paint- 
in.gs  of  Bocklin,  the  famous  German 
artist.  One  of  these,  "The  Island  of 
Death,"  cost  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars to  produce,  besides  necessitating  six 
months  of  strenuous  work. 

The  most  popular  Danish  photo  player 
is  Ida  Neilson,  who  "jobs"  among  the 
various  companies, 

SiMne  of  the  film  manufacturing  firms 
run  their  own  theaters. 

From  Sweden  we  get  the  Swedish- 
Biograph  films.  It  is  only  necessarj^  to 
mention  "Sealed  Orders"  to  tell  what 
good  pictures  they  turn  out.  This  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  modern 
photo  plays  }-et  coming  from  a  Euro- 
pean studio.  The  producers  do  not 
turn  out  pictures  with  very  great  regu- 
larity, but  instead  do  it  at  a  leisurely 
pace,  which  accounts  for  their  excellent 
accomplishments. 


Courage 

iBIG  Ui 

By  Roy  Halstead 

When  a  girl  begins  to  look  for  bravery  in  a  man,  above  everything  else,  she  is  sometimes 
deceived  by  big  muscles  into  thinking  she  has  found  it.  That  was  the  case  with  the  girl  in 
this  story,  based  on  the  Big  U  Film  feature  drama  of  the  same  title.  That  there  are  more 
kinds  of  bravery  than  one,  and  that  it  isn't  always  the  young  man  of  powerful  physique  who 
possesses  the  greatest  courage,  she  learned  in  the  end. 


WHAT'S  the  matter,  Ruth,  dear? 
You've  been  treating  me  coldly  all 
evening.  Have  I  done  anything  to  of- 
fend you?'' 

Walter  Clyde  smiled  fondly  at  the 
girl  whose  hand  he  held,  thus  detaining 
her  on  the  steps  of  a  house  midway 
of  a  block  of  brownstone  private  resi- 
dences in  the  city. 

It  was  half  past  eleven  o'clock  at 
night.  The  young  couple  were  in  even- 
ing dress,  having  just  come  from  the 
theater.  Though  he  spoke  lighth%  Wal- 
ter was  sincerely  worried  over  the 
change  that  had  taken  place  in  Ruth 
Angove's  attitude  toward  him  during  the 
past  fortnight. 

The}-  had  been  engaged  ever  since  he 
had  taken  his  diploma  at  medical  col- 
lege.   Though  at  first  her  manner  to- 
ward him  had  been  all  a  young  man 
I  could  ask  of  a  fiancee,  recently  she  had 
!  acted  as  though  she  was  beginning  to 
[  repent  of  her  promise  to  marr}-  him 
I  when  he  should  have  succeeded  in  es- 
;  tablishing  a  practice. 
I  '     This  was  the  first  time  Walter  had 

■  '  spoken  to  her  of  it,  but  he  had  not  been 

blind   to   the   fact   that   an  intangible 
L  .  something    had    come    between  them, 
i  what,  he  could  not  even  surmise,  and  it 
r  ]  had  hurt  him  more  than  he  had  let  her 
:  •  see — for  he   loved    Ruth,   and  always 
should,  with  all  the  deep  passion  of  his 
3  j  reserved  nature. 
!     "What's    the    matter?"    he  repeated 

■  \  now.  ""What  have  I  done  to  displease 
a  I  you?"  ^ 

i  )  The  girl  looked  down  at  him  from  the 
s  I  steps.  A  frown  puckered  her  dark 
'    brows,  as  she  took  in  his  straight  but 

■  •  slender  build,  and  his  finely  formed  fea- 
J  tures.  He  wasn't  of-the  rugged  t\pe  of 
?  ■  which  heroes  are  made.  Did  he  pos- 
)    sess  physical  braverv-,  or  

i  '■■     Biting  her  lip,  she  mounted  another 
step  and  tried  to  pull  her  hand  away. 


'"X othing  is  the  matter !"  she  said  im- 
patiently. '"Stop  holding  my  hand — 
somebodj-  might  come  along." 

At  that  moment  a  man  of  a  physique 
stalwart  enough  to  suit  the  fancy  of  the 
most  romantically^clitied  girl,  was  sit- 
ting iri^a  brightltfSlighted  room  of  a 
house  nbi  -three  _  doors  awaj' — a  house 
whose  tightly  shuttered  windows  gave 
to  the  world  outside  no  hint  of  the  bril- 
liance of  its  interior. 

The  residents  of  that  quiet  side  street 
would  have  been  shocked  to  learn  the 
fact  of  which  they- were  in  total  igno- 
rance, that  the  house  was  the  private 
gambling  establishment  of  "Red"  .  ^Lc- 
Hugh. 

Broderick  Flynn,  tall,  broad-shoul- 
dered, and  with  the  ruddy  complexion  of 
a  dweller  in  the  out-of-doors,  had  ar- 
rived in  Xew  York  from  Texas  only 
two  days  before.  He  had  struck  it  rich 
out  West,  where  all  his  life  had  been 
spent,  and  come  to  have  a  fling  at  the 
white  lights  of  Bi'oadway,  of  which  he 
had  read  for  years. 

Just  now  he  was  piling  all  the  chips 
in  front  of  him  on  the  marked-oft  spaces 
of  a  faro  layout.  His  ej-es  were  spar- 
kling, for  gambling  was  his  obsession. 
To-night  he  had  been  playing  in  rare 
luck.  H  it  held,  throughout  this  forth- 
coming deal  on  which  he  had  staked  his 
entire  winnings,  he  would  have  ""broken 
the  bank." 

"Let  her  flicker !"  he  blithely  admon- 
ished the  dealer,  his  bets  all  placed. 

Red  iMcHugh  himself  was  in  charge 
of  the  box.  There  was  little  of  the  hue 
that  had  earned  him  his  nickname  re- 
maining in  his  hair,  which  had  prema- 
tureh-  turned  almost  white.  His  cheeks 
were  gaunt  to  the  point  of  emaciation  : 
across  one  of  them  was  a  scar  that  lifted 
up  that  side  of  his  mouth  in  a  perma- 
nent smile.    He  swept  the  board  with 


his  expressionless,  quick  ejes.  and  then 
began  to  deal. 

Five"  minutes  later,  the  young  West- 
erner rose,  with  a  triumphant  laugh. 

His  luck  had  continued,  and  he  had 
won  the  house's  "bank  roll." 

As  he  stufTed  his  winnings  in  his  wal- 
let, and  turned  to  take  his  departure,  he 
did  not  see  the  furtive  look  that  Mc- 
Hugh  exchanged  with  one  of  his  under- 
lings. 

"Come  on!''  said  the  proprietor  of  the 
establishment  in  a  grim  undertone,  when 
Flynn  had  passed  out  of  the  room.  ""I'm 
not  going  to  let  him  get  away  with  all 
that  money !'' 

Coming  down  the  stoop  of  the  gam- 
bling house,  the  Texan  heard  the  clatter 
of  feet  descending  the  steps  behind  him, 
and  turned  to  look  around  as  he  reached 
the  sidewalk. 

It  was  fortunate  that  lie  did  so.  For 
he  saw  the  blow  that  was  aimed  at  his 
head  by  a  blackjack  in  the  hand  of  Mc- 
Hugh's  assistant,  and  was  able  to  throw 
up  his  arm  in  time  to  ward  it  off.  But 
the  next  moment  the  man  had  closed 
with  him.  And  AIcHugh  himself,  run- 
ning around  in  his  rear,  sprang  on  his 
back. 

■"Oh  !"  gasped  Ruth,  scurrying  farther 
up  the  steps  with  her  hands  pressed  to 
her  cheeks,  as  she  witnessed  the  assault. 
'The  man  will  be  killed  !" 

Walter  went  up  the  steps  after  her. 
It  was  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
her  that  he  made  the  move — but  she 
misinterpreted  it. 

He  zi'as  a  coward !  She  addressed 
him  angrily : 

"Can't  you  go  and  help  him?  They 
are  two  against  one,  and  I  saw  that 
shorter  man  try  to  hit  him  with  that 
thing  in  his  hand — I  kiiozv  thev  mean  to 
kill  him!" 

Walter  ran  down  the  steps,  and  to- 
ward the  struggling  trio. 
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At  the  sound  of  his  approach,  the  man 
with  the  blackjack  sprang  away  from 
Flynn  and  sent  an  uppercut  straight  to 
Walter's  jaw.  The  young  doctor  fell 
senseless  to  the  sidewalk. 

Left  with  only  one  assailant  to  handle 
for  the  moment,  the  big  Westerner 
swung  j\IcHug"h  around  from  his  back 
with  a  shrug  of  his  massive  shoulders, 
and  lifted  him  off  his  feet  in  his  pow- 
erful arms.  He  threw  the  gambler  from 
him,  and  against  his  henchman,  as  the 
latter  was  returning  to  the  fray. 

As  the  two  collided,  Flynn  leaped  for- 
ward, his  fists  shooting  out  like  piston 
rods.    A  blow  from  one  grazed  the  ear 


ing  with  admiration  for  the  plucky  fight 
she  had  seen  the  Westerner  put  up. 

Disregarding  the  young  doctor  en- 
tirely, it  was  at  the  other's  side  she 
knelt. 

'.'Help  him  to  get  to  his  feet!"  she 
looked  up  to  order  Walter.  "He's  not 
unconscious,  and  if  he  leans  on  us  both 
I  think  we  can  get  him  into  the  house — 
my  father's  house,  where  his  wound  can 
be  looked  after." 

Obediently  Walter  came  to  Flynn's  side 
and  bent  down,  running  his  arms  under 
the  other's  shoulders,  and  letting  him  put 
his  own  arms  around  his  neck.  Then 
he  slowly  straightened  up,  half  lifting. 


The  young  Westerner  swept  his  entire  winnings  into  the  center  of  the  table.    If  his 
luck  held  for  this  last  wager,  he  would  break  the  bank.  "Let  her 
flicker,"  he  cheerfully  ordered  the  dealer. 


of  jVIcHugh.  The  other  smashed  into 
the  pasty-skinned  face  of  the  wielder 
of  the  blackjack. 

All  the  fight  taken  out  of  him,  the 
thug  took  to  his  heels. 

McHugh  set  ofl^  after  him.  But  as  he 
did  so,  with  a  baffled  curse,  the  gambler 
whipped  out  a  gun  and  fired  at  the 
Texan.  Broderick  Flynn,  clutching  at 
his  shoulder,  swayed,  and  then  toppled 
over  on  the  pavement. 

Walter,  still  dazed  from  the  effect  of 
the  knock-out  he  had  received,  had  stag- 
gered to  his  feet  meanwhile.  Ruth  came 
running  toward  him,  her  eyes  still  shin- 


half  supporting  the  \Vesterner's  weight 
to  his  feet. 

"I'm  all  right !"  Flynn  protested,  as 
the  young  doctor  and  Ruth  led  him  to- 
ward her  father's  house.  "He — winged 
me,  but — I'm  all  right !" 

He  repeated  that  assertion  all  the  way 
up  the  stoop,  and  again  when  he  was 
brought  into  the  house. 

But,  even  as  he  did  so,  he  slipped 
forward  out  of  the  supporting  clasp  of 
both  the  girl's  and  Walter's  arms,  and 
sank  in  a  dead  faint  on  the  floor. 

Doctor  Angove  pronounced  the  man's 
wound   dangerous,   but   not.  necessarily 


fatal,  providing  he  was  kept  perfectly  | 
quiet  for  a  few  days,  and  then  given  : 
careful  nursing.  I 

Flynn  w-as  borne  to  a  room  upstairs,  ; 
and  there  put  to  bed.  j 

Ruth   elected   herself   as   his  nurse. 
Neither  she  nor  her  father  knew  who 
the  man  was,  save  that  from  the  expen- 
sive quality  of  his  clothes  and  the  large  ' 
amount  of  ready  money  that  had  been  i 
found  upon  him  he  seemed  to  be  a  gen-  ' 
tleman  of  means. 

But  later,  when  she  heard  his  story 
from  his  own  lips,  Ruth  thought  nothing 
less  of  Flynn  for  turning  out  to  be  the 
uncultured  product  of  the  Western 
plains  that  he  was. 

She  had  thought  of  nothing  else  but 
him  since  the  night  she  had  seen  him 
give  such  valiant  battle  to  the  two  rogues 
who  had  tried  to  overcome  and  rob  him. 
The  easy  way  Walter  had  been  handled 
by  the  thug,  in  comparison  to  Flynn's 
standing  off  of  both  of  them  together, 
had  wholly  turned  her  against  the  young 
doctor.  ' 

When  he  called  again  to  see  her.  she  :' 
was  "not  at  home,"  or  "indisposed" —  !| 
these  excuses  covering  her  almost  con-  .1 
stant  attendance  at  Flynn's  bedside.  i 

The  Texan,  thanks  to  his  strong  con- 
stitution, had  borne  out  the  prediction 
of  Ruth's  father,  that  his  wound  would 
not  prove  fatal.  He  had  rallied  rapidly 
from  the  three-day  fever,  to  which  he 
had  succumbed  after  his  shooting.  At 
the  end  of  three  weeks,  he  was  physi- 
cally as  good  as  ever. 

Before  half  of  that  time  had  passed, 
he  had  come  to  love  Ruth  as  she,  to  con- 
fess the  truth,  loved  him.    Theirs  was 
the  old  story  of  brave  manhood  and  ro- 
mantic girlishness  thrown  together.    As  j 
the  poet  has  phrased  it :    "She  loved  him  ( 
for  the  dangers  he  had  passed,  and  he  f 
loved  her  that  she  did  pit}-  him." 

Three  days  after  Doctor  Angove  had 
declared  the  Westerner  to  be  able  to 
take  up  his  old  life,  as  before  he  re- 
ceived the  wound,  he  and  Ruth  eloped. 

The  news  came  in  the  form  of  a  let- 
ter from  the  girl  to  W'alter,  written 
from  the  West,  to  which  she  had  gone 
with  her  husband. 

It  broke  his  heart.  For,  false  as  she 
had  proved  herself  to  her  pledge  to 
him,  he  loved  her  still.  It  took  him 
a  fortnight  to  steady  from  the  effect  of 
the  blow.  But  steady  he  did.  He  did 
not  follow  the  course  of  w^eaker  dis- 
appointed lovers,  and  attempt  to  drown 
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his  sorrow  in  dissipation.  Answering 
her  letter  with  another,  to  tell  her  that 
he  wished  her  all  the  happiness  in  the 
world,  he  plunged  into  his  work  as  a 
panacea  for  his  pain. 

Had  Ruth  but  known  it,  she  had  left 
behind  a  far  more  heroic  man  than  the 
one  she  had  taken;  there  is  more  cour- 
age required  to  fight  the  disappoint- 
ments of  life  than  in  the  exchange  of 
blows  with  a  human  adversary'. 

The  willingness  to  do  one  is  called 
bravery. 

While  the  ability  to  do  the  other  is 
known  as  character. 

But  Ruth  was  not  always  to  remain  in 
ignorance  of  the  mistake  she  had  made, 
though  years  were  to  pass  before  her 
eyes  were  opened  to  the  truth. 

Four  had  gone  by.  And  Ruth  was  liv- 
ing in  California  with  her  big,  easy- 
going husband,  and  the  little  boy  who 
had  come  to  bless  their  union. 

The  trouble  with  Broderick  Flynn  was 
that  he  was  too  easy-going.  As  has 
been  previously  mentioned,  gambling  was 
his  passion.  As  a  result  of  his  addic- 
tion to  the  vice,  most  of  the  fortune  he 
had  cleaned  up  before  his  trip  to  Xew 
York  at  the  time  of  his  meeting  with 
Ruth,  had  gone  over  the  gaming  tables 
in  this  town  or  that  where  they  had 
brieflj"  settled  from  time  to  time. 

While  the  family  was  not  wholly  re- 
duced to  poverty,  the\-  were  living  on 
the  ragged  edge  of  things. 

A  cabin  in  the  more-or-less  squalid 
outskirts  of  the  town  of  Fairhills,  was 
the  best  Flynn  had  been  able  to  do  for 
them  in  the  way  of  an  abode.  He 
worked,  by  tits  and  starts,  at  such  odd 
jobs  of  day  laboring  as  his  vast  strength 
made  it  easj-  for  him  to  get  through 
with  in  half  the  time  an  ordinary  man 
would  have  required.  The  leisure  this 
gave  him  he  spent,  as  he  did  most  of  the 
money  he  earned,  in  trying  to  better  his 
fortune  by  luck. 

Added  to  the  burden  of  Ruth's  worrj' 
over  the  low  state  of  their  finances,  and 
her  husband's  unbreakable  habit  of  card- 
playing,  was  that  the  child's  health 
caused  her.  The  little  boy  had  never 
been  strong  from  his  infancj-.  And  now 
he  was  noticeabh-  becoming  more  frail, 
week  by  week. 

Flynn  had  picked  up  ten  dollars  one 
da3^  by  building  a  smokehouse  for  a 
well-to-do  farmer  in  the  community. 

He  had  gone  straight  to  one  of  the 
cheaper  gambling  houses  in  the  town 


and  sat  in  a  game  of  poker.  His  luck  at 
first  had  continued  in  the  same  wretched 
course  it  had  been  following  for  the  past 
months.  And  then,  when  he  was  down 
to  his  last  dollar  of  the  ten.  the  fickle 
vane  of  fortune  had  veered  around,  and 
he  had  begun  to  win. 


At  the  end  of  an  hour,  he  was  two 
hundred-  dollars  ahead. 

W  isdom  whispered  in  his  ear  that  now 
was  the  time  to  quit — to  go  home  to 
Ruth  and  the  child  when  he  had  money 
enough  to  take  care  of  them  decently 
until  he  could  find  steady  employment. 

But  one  of  the  men  at  the  table,  a  man 


with  prematurely  white  hair,  and  a  white 
beard  concealing  the  lower  half  of  his 
face,  had  as  much  money  as  that  still  in 
front  of  him  on  the  table — it  was  "table 
stakes''  they  were  playing. 

And  Flynn  picked  up  his  hand  and 
saw  that  he  had  four  kings  in  it. 


He  came  into  the  pot.  which  had  been 
opened  hy  one  of  the  other  two  players. 
The  man  with  the  white  hair  and  beard 
— it  was  his  deal — raised  the  ante  with 
all  the  bills  he  had  neatlj^  stacked  in 
front  of  him. 

Flynn  hesitated,  but  only  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two. 


Broderick  Flynn  turned  just  in  time  to  catch  the  gambler's  arm  in  a  grip  of  steel. 
"So  that's  your  game,  is  it?"  he  panted.     "Well,  you  two  rats  are 
going  to  find  that  you've  got  your  hands  full  with  me." 
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With  "fours,"  he  felt  sure  that  he  had 
the  pot  as  good  as  won.  He  "saw"  the 
raise,  which  took  his  last  dollar.  The 
other  two  players  dropped  out.  The 
stakes  were  now  to  be  fought  for  by 
him  and  the  dealer  alone.  Flynn  stood 
pat.    And  so  did  his  opponent. 

"That's  all  the  money  I've  got,"  said 
Flynn,  "there  in  the  pot.  How  about 
you  ?" 

"Same  here,"  snapped  the  white-haired 
man,  regarding  him  warily. 
"Then  it's  a  show-down?" 
"A  show-down.'' 


by  the  throat.  "The  pot  belongs  to  me. 
1  had  the  highest  hand  honestly.  Your 
crookedness  is  only  going  to  get  you  one 
thing — and  that's  a  beating  !" 

As  he  shook  the  man,  the  latter's 
white  beard  fell  off! 

It  was  only  a  false  one,  and  it  had 
hitherto  hidden  a  scar  which  ran  across 
one  gaunt  cheek,  pulling  up  the  corner 
of  his  mouth  in  a  perpetual  smile. 

"Red  McHugh !"  cried  Flynn,  recog- 
nizing him.  "So  we've  met  at  last?  I 
owe  you  something  for  the  bullet  you 
put  into  me  in  New  York — and  that's  a 


'It's  for  our  child's  sake— yours  and  mine !"  pleaded  Ruth.  But  her  husband  drew  back 
from  the  operating  table  with  a  shudder,  as  he  thought  of  the  surgeon's  knife 
opening  his  veins.     "I  can't  do  it!"  he  blurted — "I'm  afraid!" 


Flynn  spread  out  his  cards,  face  up, 
disclosing  his  four  kings. 

"Not  good,"  said  the  other  laconically, 
and  laid  down  a  straight  flush. 

He  reached  for  his  money,  and 
Flynn's.  And,  as  he  did  so,  the  latter 
saw  the  corner  of  a  card  peeping  out  of 
the  end  of  the  man's  sleeve.  Quick  as  a 
flash,  Flynn's  hand  had  darted  forward 
to  extract  the  pasteboard,  thus  convict- 
ing the  man  of  cheating. 

"You  crook !"  raged  Flynn,  sweeping 
up  the  money  from  the  table  and  stuffing 
it  in  his  pocket  with  one  hand,  while 
with  the  other  he  caught  the  trickster 


debt  I'll  see  is  wiped  out,  along  with 
the  thrashing  you've  got  coming  to  you 
for  trying  to  cheat  me,  here  and  now  !" 

He  dragged  the  slighter-built  Mc- 
Hugh— for  it  was,  indeed,  the  same 
gambling-house  proprietor,  who  had 
wandered  West,  after  the  breaking  up 
of  his  business  in  New  York  by  police 
interference  a  few  years  before — over 
the  top  of  the  table  toward  him.* 

And  then,  with  vindictive  satisfaction 
in  the  act,  Flynn  proceeded  to  adminis- 
ter an  artistic  licking  to  him.  As  a 
climax  to  it,  he  swung  McHugh  off  his 
feet,  as  he  had  once  done  before,  and 
again  flung  him  from  him. 


This  time  it  was  through  the  open 
window  of  the  gambling  house. 

Dusting  off  his  hands,  as  though  to 
cleanse  them  from  the  contaminating 
touch  of  the  gambler's  body,  Flynn 
walked  indifferently  out  of  the  place 
and  back  to  his  cabin. 

As  he  came  in  the  door,  he  saw  his 
little  son  in  bed,  with  Ruth  on  one  side 
of  it  and  a  man  with  a  black  leather 
case  on  the  floor  beside  his  chair,  on 
the  other. 

The  doctor,  rising  at  Flynn's  entrance 
of  the  home,  led  him  to  one  side. 

"Your  child  is  in  a  dangerous  condi- 
tion," the  physician  gravely  informed 
him.  "As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  don't  be- 
lieve there  is  more  than  one  chance  left 
for  his  life." 

Flynn  swallowed  over  a  dry  lump  in 
his  throat. 

"What's  the  chance?"  he  asked  shortly. 

"Transfusion  of  blood,"  was  the  doc- 
tor's answer.  "He  ought  to  be  taken  to 
a  hospital  at  Sacramento,  and  the  op- 
eration performed  at  once.  It  would 
cost  you  quite  a  bit  of  money." 

"More  than  four  hundred  dollars?" 
questioned  Flynn  anxiously. 

"Just  about  that  sum." 

The  Texan  sighed  in  relief. 

"I've  got  it,"  he  announced.  "We'll 
do  as  you  say,  my  wife  and  I,  and  fetch 
him  to  the  hospital  right  away.  I'm 
good  and  strong,  doctor" — clutching  the 
physician's  arm  in  eager  appeal — 
"wouldn't  my  blood  do  to  run  into  his 
veins  ?" 

"Yes ;  I  should  say  you'd  be  an  ad- 
mirable one  to  make  the  sacrifice,"  the 
doctor  replied,  looking  his  splendid 
physique  over  with  a  practiced  eye. 
"But,  of  course,  you  would  have  to  un- 
derstand the  danger  you  would  run. 
Frequently  the  one  from  whom  the 
blood  is  taken  in  these  transfusion  op- 
erations has  died  from  the  shock." 

"I'm  not  afraid,"  said  Flynn  proudly. 

But  three  days  later,  in  the  hospital 
in  Sacramento,  he  began  to  flinch  before 
the  mental  picture  of  the  surgeon's  knife 
opening  his  veins. 

Under  the  lash  of  the  thought  that  it 
was  for  his  child's  sake  he  was  about  to 
undergo  the  operation,  he  forced  him- 
self to  walk  into  the  operating  room 
where  already  the  little  boy  was  lying. 

He  was  shaking  from  head  to  foot 
with  fright,  as  he  lay  down  on  the  table 
beside  the  one  on  which  the  child  had 
already  been  placed.    He  set  his  teeth 
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together  witli  all  his  might,  and  sternly 
ordered  himself  to  go  through  with  it. 

But  as  the  surgeon  pushed  up  his 
sleeve  and  poised  the  scalpel  above  it, 
with  a  moan  of  fear  Flj-nn  sprang  up 
from  the  table. 

''Don't !"  he  begged  the  surgeon,  push- 
ing him  off.    "I  can't  do  it  I" 

When  Ruth  heard  that  he  had  backed 
out  at  the  last  moment,  she  tearfully 
pleaded  to  be  allowed  to  make  the  sac- 
rifice in  his  stead.  The  doctors  told 
her,  however,  that  her  blood  was  not 
virile  enough. 

She  left  the  hospital  w"ith  Flynn,  with 
the  knowledge  that  unless  a  miracle  in- 
tervened her  darling  boy  would  die. 

Ruth  went  back  to  the  cheap  hotel  at 
which  they  had  been  stopping,  to  wait  for 
the  end  which  must  come  in  two  or  three 
days,  while  Flj-nn — too  conscience- 
stricken  over  what  he  had  done  to  pro- 
test against  the  fact  that  she  would 
neither  speak  nor  look  at  him — returned 
to  the  town  of  Fairhills. 

It  was  not  two  hours  after  the  Flynns 
had  left  the  hospital,  when  Walter  Clyde, 
now  a  doctor  of  a  country-wide  reputa- 
tion, arrived  there  on  a  visit  of  inspec- 
tion he  was  making  to  all  the  hospitals 
in  the  West. 

He  was  shown  the  boy,  as  an  interest- 
ing case.  But  when  he  learned  the  name 
of  his  parents,  he  recognized  that  it  was 
Ruth's  child  who  lay  in  such  danger. 

Without  a  second's  hesitancy,  he  of- 
fered himself  for  the  operation.  The 
only  stipulation  he  made  was  that  his 
identity  was  never  to  be  disclosed  to 
either  of  the  parents. 

When  Ruth  called  at  the  hospital  the 
next  morning,  she  was  almost  rendered 
insane  with  joy  to  learn  that  her  child's 
life  had  been  saved  by  an  "unknown 
man,"  who  had  given  his  blood  to  him, 
hut,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  pub- 
licity, had  insisted  upon  remaining  un- 
known. 

"But  I  must  see  him  !"  Ruth  protested. 
"I've  got  to  thank  him  on  my  knees!" 

"He  doesn't  wish  it,"  the  surgeon  told 
her,  shaking  his  head.  "What  he  has 
asked  must  be  given  him — the  complete 
hiding  of  his  identity." 

Meanwhile,  back  at  his  lonely  cabin, 
Broderick  Flynn  sat  far  into  the  night. 

His  head  was  bowed  in  his  hands,  and 
he  only  lifted  it  at  regular  intervals  to 
drink  from  a  black  bottle  on  the  table 
beside  him.  He  \vas  trying  to  drown  re- 
membrance   of    his    cowardice,  which 


weighed  on  his  conscipuce  as  sucli  a  sin 
as  he  had  committed  must — the  sm  of  a 
father's  failure  to  save  his  own  child's 
life,  when  the  chance  had  presented  it- 
self. 

"God,  show  me  the  way  out !"  the  man 
prayed,  in  an  agony  of  remorse. 

There  was  no  way  out  of  the  hell  on 
earth  whose  lires  he  himself  had  started 
in  his  breast — save  one.  Perhaps  God 
heard  his  prayer,  and  answered  it  with 
the  single  solution. 

For,  outside  in  the  black  night  that 
closed  the  cabin  in,  a  form  rose  at  the 
open  window  behind  Flynn's  back.  An 
arm  came  in  at  the  window,  as  silently 
as  a  shadow.  At  the  end  of  it  was  a 
leveled  gun. 

Red  McHugh,  grinding  his  teeth  in 
Iiatred  of  the  man  who  had  twice  bested 
him  in  a  hand-to-hand  tussle,  drew  a 
careful  bead  on  the  seated  figure's  head. 

His  finger  pressed  the  trigger.  There 
was  a  report  that  shook  the  walls  of 
the  cabin.  And  Broderick  Flynn,  slump- 
ing forward  on  the  table,  was  sent  to 
ask  pardon  in  person  of  his  !Maker  for 
the  sin  he  had  done. 

In  two  weeks  Ruth  was  allowed  to 
take  the  boy  away  from  the  hospital 
with  her. 

She  went  back  to  the  cabin,  which  she 
had  visited  in  the  meantime  only  once 
since  she  had  left  it  for  Sacramento  to 
attend  her  husband's  funeral. 

Flynn  had  kept  up  the  premiums  on 
his  insurance  all  through  the  past  four 
lean  years,  thanks  to  Ruth's  pinching 
and  saving  to  get  the  money  together 
to  do  so,  and  so  she  had  something 
for  herself  and  her  child  to  live  on. 

It  was  not  much,  but  it  was  more 
than  she  had  had  when  Flynn  was 
alive. 

One  day,  a  month  later,  she  and  the 
little  boy  were  rambling  through  the 
woods  in  the  open  country  outside  of 
the  town.  They  came  to  the  bank  of  a 
turbulent  little  stream,  and  Ruth  sat 
down  on  the  bank  to  rest. 

Lost  in  reverie,  she  did  not  notice 
that  the  child  had  wandered  down  to 
the  water's  brink,  and  there,  slipping 
out  of  his  shoes  and  stockings,  gone 
wading. 

A  cry  roused  her  at  the  end  of  ten 
minutes  more. 

She  looked  up,  to  see  a  thin  young 
man,  whose  figure  was  vaguely  familiar, 
running  toward  the  stream  at  a  point 
where  it  broke  into  rapids  over  a  bot- 


tom of  scattered  rocks  that  led  to  the 
dangerous  falls  below. 

And  she  echoed  the  young  man's  cry 
as  she  saw  swirling  about  in  that  foam- 
ing water  her  child,  who  had  got  out 
beyond  his  depth,  and  been  snatched 
from  his  footing  by  the  rapidity  of  the 
current. 

Walter  Clyde — for  so  the  young  man 
was — dashed  into  the  stream  and  caught 
up  the  boy,  bringing  him  back  to  the 
bank  unharmed,  save  for  a  ducking  and 
the  loss  of  a  good  deal  of  breath  and 
more  frightened  tears. 

And  then  Ruth  saw  a  strange  thing. 

The  boy,  with  a  glad  cry  of  recogni- 
tion, flung  his  arms  around  the  young 
man's  neck.  As  they  had  laid  side  by 
side  in  cots  in  the  hospital,  during  their 
convalescence  after  the  operation,  Wal- 
ter and  the  child  had  become  good 
friends. 

"Mamma,  mamma !''  The  boy  turned 
to  call  her  forward  to  them. 

As  Ruth  came  tow-ard  them  her  face 
went  white  as  a  sheet. 

She  recognized  her  former  fiance, 
whom  she  had  wronged  so  grievously. 

"This  is  the  man  who  did  it,  mamma !" 
the  child  crowed  to  her  delightedly. 
"The  one  you  cried  about  because  you 
said  you  couldn't  thank  him  for  hav- 
ing saved  my  life!    Here  he  is!" 

Ruth  started  forward  and  caught 
Walter's  hands,  staring  eagerly  into  his 
face. 

"Walter,"  she  asked,  "is  it  true?" 
He  looked  down  at  the  ground  embar- 
rassedlj'. 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "I  hoped  you  would 
never  know.  But  Ruth — now  you  shall 
know  all.  I  have  heard  that  your  hus- 
band is  dead.  ~\Iay  I  not  feel  free  to 
speak?  I  love  you,  dear,  as  I  always 
have,  and  as  I  always  will,  no  matter 
what  3'our  answer  is  to  the  question  I 
am  going  to  ask.  The  question  of 
whether  you  can't  forget  the  past  as 
my  wife?    Could  you,  dear — in  time?" 

The  child  tugged  at  his  mother's  hand, 
not  understanding  anything  of  what  his 
elders  had  said. 

"Kiss  the  mans,  mamma  !"  he  begged. 

And  Ruth,  running  into  Walter's  out- 
stretched arms,  with  a  little  sob,  did  so. 

Anna  Luther,  the  well-known  motion- 
picture  star,  left  New  York  City  re- 
cently for  the  Pacific  coast,  where  she 
will  join  the  Selig  Polyscope  Company. 
Miss  Luther  has  won  an  enviable  repu- 
tation in  the  silent  drama. 


The  Lily  of  Poverty  Flat 

(WORLD  FILM) 

By  Kenneth  Rand 

A  romance  of  the  days  of  '49,  with  stagecoach  hold-ups,  Indian  fights,  and  brushes  with 
treacherous  Mexicans  as  a  background  against  which  is  played  out  the  love  story  of  two 
strong  men  for  one  woman,  based  on  the  World  Film  Corporation's  production  of  the  same 
title.  Featuring  Beatriz  Michelena  as  Z^/7y  and  Frederick  Lewis  as  the  young  miner,  Joe,  the 
rest  of  the  cast  that  portrayed  the  story  on  the  screen  was  as  follows: 

Sanchez  D.  Mitsoras 

Truthful  Frank  Hollins 

Ma  Folinsbee  Nina  Herbert 


EARD    the    news?      My  darter's 
comin'  home !" 


So,  to  every  customer  who  entered 
the  doorway  with  the  sign  "General 
Store"  above  it,  Pa  Folinsbee  broke  the 
tidings  over  his  counter  all  that  day. 

The  day  was  one  in  the  month  of 
June,  in  the  year  1850,  and  it  had  opened 
happily  that  morning  for  Pa  Folinsbee 
and  his  wife,  with  the  arrival  of  a  let- 
ter from  their  only  daughter,  Lily,  to 
announce  that  she  had  started  back  from 
boarding  school  in  the  East  on  the  day 
that  the  letter  was  written. 

"We'll  have  to  celebrate  the  occa- 
sion." declared  Gentleman  Jack,  the 
gambler  of  Poverty  Flat.  "We'll  give  a 
dance,  and  show  her  a  royal  welcome 
on  her  home-coming." 

That  was  the  comminiity's  sentiment, 
neatly  expressed.  It  was  a  way  Gen- 
tleman Jack  had  of  presenting  the  town's 
ideas  in  words  as  flowery  as  were  his 
own  waistcoats,  which  contributed  in 
no  small  measure  to  his  popularity  in 
the  settlement. 

A  dance,  it  was  felt  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Poverty  Flat,  was  tiie  way  to 
show  Pa  Folinsbee's  daughter  that  she 
was  welcome  to  tlie  best  the  place  had 
to  offer,  and  Heiulerson's  barn  was  im- 
mediately taken  over  by  a  committee 
on  decoration  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
its  interior  a  gala  aspect. 

Meanwhile,  Lily  Folinsbee  herself, 
sweet  sixteen,  in  gingham  and  poke 
bonnet,  was  settling  herself  on  the  high 
rear  seat  of  the  stagecoach  by  which 
she  was  to  make  the  remaining  seventy 
miles  of  her  journey  to  her  parents' 
home. 

Sharing  the  seat  with  her  was  a  young- 
man  who  was  very  rude,  indeed.  He 


stared  at  her  as  though  she  had  been 
a  being  from  another  planet. 

To  Joe,  a  young  miner  on  the  North 
Fork  River,  this  golden-haired  girl,  with 
her  apple-blossom  complexion  and  big 
blue  eyes,  was  just  that.  When,  after 
the  ride  had  continued  tediously  from 
early  morning  initil  past  mid-afternoon, 
she  alighted  to  make  a  cut  across  the 
wooded  country  and  rejoin  the  stage,  as 
the  driver's  assistant  had  told  her  she 
might,  when  it  reached  a  certain  curve 
on  the  road,  he  got  down  after  her. 

Three  times,  as  they  went  through 
the  forest,  Joe  offered  her  the  bouquet 
(if  wild  llowcrs  he  had  picked,  and  three 
times  she  refused  to  accept  both  them 
and  the  recognition  of  his  presence, 
though  she  had  to  bite  her  lip  to  keep 
back  her  laughter  as  she  did  so,  until 
they  reached  a  stream  that  ran  broil- 
ing o\er  a  rock-strewn,  sandy  gully. 

It  was  too  hazardous  for  her  to  cross, 
but  not  so  for  Joe. 

He  sprang  ahead  of  her  onto  the 
nearest  rock,  and  then  smilingly  held  out 
his  hand  for  her  to  let  him  guide  her 
safely  across.  She  resisted  his  persist- 
ent efforts  to  make  her  acquaintance  un- 
introduced  a  minute  longer,  and  then, 
her  laugh  rippling  out,  she  took  his  hand 
and  allowed  him  to  lead  her  across  the 
stream. 

On  the  opposite  bank,  he  offered  her 
the  bouquet  of  wild  flowers  again,  and 
she  took  that,  too. 

Ahead  of  the  young  couple,  at  Ma- 
droha  Curve,  for  which  they  and  the 
stage  were  both  bound,  by  different 
routes,  a  tired  miner  roused  himself  in 
the  bushes  at  the  roadside  where  he  had 
dropped  down  to  snatch  an  liour's  sleep. 


He  had  heard  voices — the  voices  of 
Indians. 

"When  stagecoach  comes  here,  we 
attack  from  both  sides  of  road,"  the 
leader  of  the  redskins  was  saying. 
"Take  scalps,  and  mebbeso  heap  gold." 

The  miner,  wriggling  back  from  the 
bushes  without  a  sound,  ran  toward  his 
horse,  which  was  tethered  in  a  glade, 
to  throw  himself  into  the  saddle  and  ride 
for  the  vigilantes  in  the  nearest  town. 

It  was  a  fortunate  thing  for  Joe  and 
Lily  that  they  had  elected  to  leave  the 
coach  when  they  had,  and  that  their 
loitering  through  the  woods  delayed 
them  from  reaching  the  cur\e  simulta- 
neously with  the  vehicle. 

For,  when  they  did  arrive  at  the  spot, 
there  stood  the  stagecoach,  the  boxes 
from  its  top  tumbled  down  on  the  road, 
and  the  six  horses  cut  from  the  traces 
by  the  Indians,  who  had  made  their  at- 
tack and  got  away  on  the  steeds,  bear- 
ing the  driver  and  his  assistant  off"  with 
them  for  subsequent  torture  at  the  camp 
fire  of  the  tribe. 

These  things  Joe  understood  from  the 
mute  evidence  of  the  abandoned,  horse- 
less stage,  but  Lily  did  not. 

The  young  man  hesitated  to  tell  her 
what  had  happened,  lest  the  knowledge 
that  the  country  was  infested  with  In- 
dians should  frighten  her;  but  there  was 
no  other  way  he  could  explain  the  de- 
serted coach,  except  by  telling  her  the 
truth  that  it  had  been  lield  up  by  sav- 
ages. 

Lily  took  the  information  coolly, 
wliich  but  increased  Joe's  awed  love 
for  lier,  that  liad  sprung  up  when  first 
his  eyes  rested  on  lier  loveliness,  to  fmd 
that  she  was  as  brave  as  she  was  beau- 
tiful. 
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flaking  her  comfortable  on  his  folded 
coat  on  top  of  one  of  the  boxes,  on 
the  road,  beside  the  stage,  he  went  to 
fetch  her  a  drink  of  water  in  his  can- 
teen from  a  near-by  spring  that  he  had 
noticed  on  their  way  through  the  woods. 

Lily  was  tired  from  the  long  stage 
ride  and  the  walk  she  had  just  taken, 
and  she  closed  her  eyes  as  she  leaned 
back  against  the  wheel  of  the  coach  to 
wait  for  Joe's  return,  and  fell  asleep. 

Thus  she  was  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  an  Indian  was  creeping  toward  her 
on  all  fours,  with  a  knife  in  his  hand. 

Joe.  coming  back  from  the  spring,  saw 
the  redskin,  and  stole  up  behind  him 
on  tiptoe.  Gripping  the  savage  from 
behind,  with  a  hand  clamped  over  his 
mouth,  he  bore  him  back  into  the  cover 
of  the  forest  without  a  sound  having 
come  to  the  sleeping  girl's  ears  to  alarm 
her  with  the  knowledge  of  the  danger 
from  which  she  had  narrowly  been 
saved. 

Having  the  advantage  of  the  unex- 
pectedness of  his  attack  on  his  side,  Joe 
might  easily  have  dispatched  the  mur- 
derous redskin  ;  but,  wishing  to  do  so 
silently,  he  was  handicapped  by  having 
to  keep  one  hand  over  the  Indian's 
mouth. 

At  last,  with  a  heave  that  made  his 
joints  crack,  he  dashed  the  struggling 
savage  to  the  ground,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment he  was  upon  him,  whipping  his 
own  knife  out  and  driving  it  home. 

Just  as  Lilj-  waked,  Joe  stepped  un- 
concernedly from  the  woods  with  the 
canteen  in  his  hand. 

■"Weren't  j-ou  gone  a  long  time?'  she 
asked. 

■"I  stopped  to  pick  this  bit  of  arbutus 
for  you,"  he  told  her,  what  was  partly 
the  truth  of  what  had  detained  him,  of- 
fering her  the  pink  spray.  ''And  now — 
when  you  have  quenched  your  thirst — I 
think  you'd  better  go  inside  the  stage, 
as  night  is  coming  on." 

She  did  as  he  directed,  and  then  the 
j'oung  miner  mounted  guard  outside  the 
coach.    So  half  the  night  passed. 

At  midnight  the  vigilantes  rode  up. 
Explaining  that  the  girl  was  sleeping 
inside  the  coach,  Joe  borrowed  one  of 
the  posse's  horses  and  set  off  to  ride 
for  the  rest  of  the  night  to  Poverty 
Flat,  to  reassure  her  parents  that,  al- 
though the  stage  had  been  delayedr  their 
daughter  was  safe. 

When,  the  next  morning.  Lily  wanted 
to  know  where  the  young  man  was, 


the  vigilantes  told  her  of  the  thought- 
ful errand  on  which  he  had  departed, 
hours  before,  and  also  of  the  dead  In- 
dian they  had  found  in  the  forest  near 
by,  on  the  way  Joe  had  taken  to  the 
spring  on  the  previous  evening. 

Lily  understood  that  he  had  saved  her 
life,  and  she  admired  even  more  than 
his  bravery  the  wa\'  in  which  he  had 
kept  all  boastful  mention  of  the  deed 
from  her  so  her  fears  would  not  be 
aroused. 

Escorted     by     the    vigilantes,  Lily 


Meanwhile,  Joe  was  on  his  way  afoot 
to  the  claim  he  shared  with  his  part- 
ner. Truthful,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Xorth  Fork. 

A  Mexican  girl  came  out  of  a  cabin 
on  the  hillside  overlooking  the  settle- 
ment of  Poverty  Flat  and  smilingly  ad- 
dressed him  as  he  passed. 

She  was  Dolores,  with  whom  Joe  had 
had  more  than  a  friendly  acquaintance 
during  the  preceding  months.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  had  thought  he  loved 
the  darklv  beautiful  girl,  and  there  was 


"To  celebrate  the  occasion  of  your  daughter's  homecoming,"  said  Gentleman  Jack, 
the  gambler,  to  Ma  and  Pa  Folinsbee,  "suppose  we  give  a  dance  in  her  honor?" 


reached  Povertj-  Flat  seven  or  eight 
hours  later. 

The  first  person  she  met,  after  she 
had  greeted  her  mother  and  father,  was 
Gentleman  Jack,  the  gambler. 

He  could  not  disguise  the  fact,  as  his 
eyes  rested  on  her  fair  face  and  girlish 
form,  that  he,  as  Joe  had  been,  was 
smitten  by  love  of  her  at  first  sight. 
He  begged  to  be  favored  with  the 
honor  of  taking  her  to  the  dance  that 
night,  and  Lily,  looking  questioningly 
at  her  father  and  mother,  to  receive  a 
beaming  nod  from  them — for  Gentle- 
man Jack  was  rich — assented. 


no  mistaking  her  feelings  toward  him 
— she  loved  Joe  with  all  the  passion  of 
her  hot-blooded  nature. 

But  now,  after  seeing  Lily,  he  knew 
there  was  only  one  girl  in  the  world 
for  him — and  it  was  not  Dolores. 

He  stopped  and  told  her  so,  as  kindly 
as  he  could. 

"Forget  the  past,"  he  counseled  ""My 
heart  has  changed.  Xo,  you  have  done 
nothing  to  displease  me.  It  is  I  who  am 
to  blame,  myself.  We  shall  be  friends 
in  future,  but  no  more." 

He  cast  her  away,  as  she  clung  to  him, 
sobbing,  and  went  on  toward  his  claim. 


"Forget!"  she  hissed  through  her  set 
teeth,  looking  after  him  with  red-hot 
rage  drying  the  tears  in  her  eyes.  "For- 
get that  once  you  vowed  to  love  me 
alone!  No,  I  shall  not  forget,  and  you 
will  remember,  and  repeat  that  vow  to 
me  yet!' 

She  wheeled.  A  man  stood  at  her 
■elbow. 

"The  gringo  no  longer  bjves  you,  eh?'' 


smilingly  said  Sanchez,  a  Mexican,  who 
T<ept  a  small  store  in  the  town,  with  a 
wave  of  the  cigarette  in  his  lean,  brown 
hand  toward  the  retreating  back  of  Joe. 
"But  do  not  be  downcast,  carissiina — 
you  still  have  me !" 

With  an  exclamation  of  disdain  for 
his  oft-proffered  love,  she  swept  by 
liim  into  the  cabin. 

Late  that  same  afternoon,  having 
found  out  the  location  of  Joe's  cabin, 
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Lily  appeared  in  Sanchez's  store  to  pur- 
chase a  sheet  of  paper  and  an  envelope 
from  him.  When  she  had  w-ritten  and 
sealed  the  note,  adding  something  to 
it  from  its  place  of  consealment  in  the 
bosom  of  her  dress,  she  offered  the 
IMexican  a  silver  dollar  to  deliver  it. 

Dolores  came  out  of  her  cabin  and 
stopped  him  as  he  was  on  the  way 
to  Joe's  claim  with  the  missive. 


I 


"Give  me  the  note,"  she  pleaded  of 
the  greaser,  with  an  alluring  smile,  when 
he  had  told  her  from  whom  he  had  got 
it.    "I  will  give  you  a  kiss  for  it — eh  ?" 

Sanchez  hesitated. 

"At  least,  come  inside  and  have  a 
glass  of  wine  before  you  make  your 
long  journey,"  she  suggested,  quick  to 
note  his  indecision,  and  stepping  invit- 
ingly into  the  open  doorway.  "Maiiana 
— there  is  no  hurry." 


The  dusk  of  evening  had  fallen  when 
Sanchez  somewhat  unsteadily  emerged 
from  the  cabin. 

Bearing  no  love  for  Joe,  as  his  rival 
for  Dolores,  he  would  have  been  willing 
to  keep  the  note  from  him,  had  it  come 
from  any  one  but  another  girl. 

He  had  yielded  to  Dolores'  persua- 
sions so  far  as  to  steam  open  the  epis- 
tle and  read  it;  but  when  he  had  scanned 
its  contents,  and  seen  that  its  delivery 
would  further  the  young  miner's  court- 
ship of  another  than  the  Mexican 
maiden  whose  love  he  sought  for  him- 
self, he  had  laughed  at  Dolores  for  all 
her  efforts  to  get  him  to  surrender  the 
note  to  her,  and  assured  her  that  he 
meant  to  see  that  it  was  placed  safely 
m  Joe's  hands. 

The  young  miner  eagerly  tore  open 
the  envelope  when  Sanchez  gave  it  to 
him  with  the  information  of  who  it 
was  from,  to  read : 

"Henderson's  barn  to-night  at  eight." 

There  was  no  signature,  but  folded 
in  with  the  sheet  of  paper  was  the 
spray  of  arbutus  he  had  given  Lily  the 
day  before,  to  let  him  know  who  had 
sent  the  message,  if  he  had  not  for- 
gotten. 

"I  can't  get  there  on  time  by  the 
road."  Joe  stated  to  his  partner  what 
was  a  fact,  due  to  Sanchez's  delay  at  the 
Mexican  girl's  cabin.  "But  there's  a 
way  I  can  make  it — by  swimming  the 
North  Fork.' 

"Great  grief !"  cried  Truthful,  grasp- 
ing him  by  the  elbows  to  restrain  him. 
in  honest  anxiety.  "Don't  try  that,  pard 
— you  know  how  dangerous  the  current 
is !  It's  better  to  turn  up  late  than 
dead !" 

Joe  shook  him  oft",  his  eyes  spar- 
kling. 

"Fm  going  to  do  it !''  he  declared. 

Eight  o'clock  had  struck  and  passed, 
first  by  fifteen  minutes,  and  now  by  half 
an  hour,  when  Lily  for  the  third  time 
came  out  of  the  barn,  that  was  noisy 
with  the  scrape  of  fiddles  and  the  tread 
of  the  dancers'  roughshod  feet,  to  look 
anxiously  up  the  road,  in  hopes  of  see- 
ing Joe. 

Gentleman  Jack,  coming  out  behind 
her  unheard,  lifted  a  curl  of  her  golden 
hair  in  his  hands  and  touched  it  with 
his  lips. 

"Am  I  late?"  asked  a  breathless  voice 
out  of  the  darkness. 

Joe,  barefooted,  with  his  trousers 
rolled  up  to  his  knees,   and  dripping" 


And  then,  with  a  wrench  that  made  his  joints  snap,  Joe  flung  the  Indian  over 
his  shoulder  to  the  ground.    The  next  moment  he  was  upon  him  and 
had  driven  his  knife  through  the  redskin's  heart. 
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from  head  to  heel  from  his  successful 
swim  of  the  perilous  river,  caught  Lih's 
hands  in  his. 

"But  3-ou're  all  wet !""  she  exclaimed, 
drawing  back  to  regard  him  in  surprise. 
"How  on  earth  " 

"I  swam  the  Xorth  Fork  to 
get  here,"  explained  Joe.  with 
a  boy  ish  laugh. 

Gentleman  Jack  stepped  for- 
ward. 

"You  can't  turn  up  on  the 
floor  with  the  other  dancers  in 
that  rig,"  he  told  the  younger 
man.  '"I  think  you  could 
wear  my  clothes.  Come  over 
to  my  cabin,  and  I'll  fit  you 
out." 

It  was  while  Joe  was  chang- 
ing to  a  complete  outfit  of  the 
gamblers  garments  from  the 
latter's  well-stocked  wardrobe 
that  Gentleman  Jack  picked  up 
the  water-soaked  note  from 
Lily,  which  the  miner  had  car- 
ried in  his  shirt  during  his 
swim,  and  read  it. 

His  face  lengthened  as  he 
saw  that  Joe  was  a  rival  for 
the  affections  of  the  girl  on 
whom  he  had  set  his  heart. 

Later,  Joe  stood  hand  in 
hand  with  Lily  beside  an  oak 
with  a  hollow  trunk,  a  few 
hundred  yards  distant  from  the 
barn.  She  chided  him  for  his 
rashness  in  risking  his  life  in 
the  raging  torrent  to  reach  her 
side. 

"Then  let's  make  this  tree 
our  post  office,"  he  suggested, 
"and  so  be  sure  that  I  always 
get  your  notes  on  time.  Shall 
we  ?" 

Lil\-  agreed,  and  so  the  ar- 
rangement for  future  corre- 
spondence between  them  was 
made. 

It  was  long  past  midnight 
when  she  and  Joe  appeared  at 
her  parents"  home.  B3-  rights 
Gentleman  Jack  should  have 
escorted  her  there  after  the 
dance  was  over,  having  taken 
her  to  it;  but  the  gambler, 
when  the  party  broke  up,  had  been  un- 
able to  find  her. 

Her  mother  -led  her  angrily  away, 
leaving  Pa  Folinsbee  to  face  Joe. 

"You  keep  away  from  my  darter.''  her 
father  told  the  voung  miner,  whom  he 


had  good  cause  to  know  was  penniless. 
'"You  can"t  come  a-courtin'  no  gal  of 
mine  until  3-ou  can  pa}-  3-our  bills.  Xow 
remember." 

It  was  a  fortunate  thing,  thus,  in  view 
of  her   parents'   opposition,   that  Lily 


drawn  from  the  oak  they  met  frequently 
during  the  weeks  that  followed. 

One  daj-  a  grizzled  miner  burst  into 
old  man  Folinsbee's  store.  He  was  a 
prospector  whom  Lil3''s  father  had  grub- 
staked  months   before,    and   now  the 


You'd  better  go  inside  the  coach,"  the  young  miner  told  Lily,  after  the  attack  upon  the 
stage  by  the  Indians.    "I'll  keep  guard  outside  for  the  rest  of  the  night." 


and  Toe  had  agreed  upon  the  hollow 
tree  as  a  means  of  keeping  in  touch 
with  each  other  before  the  edict  went 
forth  which  forbade  him  her  father's 
house. 

And   by   notes    deposited   and  with- 


miner  bore  the  information  that  he 
had  located  a  mine  that  was  to  make 
himself  and  Pa  Folinsbee  rich  bej'ond 
the  expectation  of  their  dreams. 

"Hurray!  We're  goin'  to  enjoy  life 
now  !''  Pa  Folinsbee  aravlv  informed  his 
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family.  "We'll  pull  our  freight  and  take 
a  trip  to  Europe  " 

Lily  announced  flatly  that  she  wasn't 
going. 

In  vain  her  father  and  mother  stormed 
and  pleaded.  She  refused  to  leave  Joe. 
She  put  a  note  in  the  hollow  tree  which 
brought  him  to  that  trysting  place  early 
the  next  morning,  and  explained  her 
parents'  plans. 

"But  I'm  not  going,"  she  repeated  her 
intention.  "I'll  wait  for  you  to  strike 
it  rich,  Joe — and  then  we'll  go  together." 

Joe's  eyes  shone  with  resolve. 

"And  I'll  work  harder  than  ever,"  he 
promised.  "The  claim's  got  to  pan  out 
for  Truthful  and  me!  I'd  go  some  place 
elbe  and  dig  for  the  gold,  only  we've 
put  in  such  a  lot  of  work  where  we 
are  that  it  seems  too  bad  to  throw  it 
all  away;  and  we  may  hit  'color'  any 
day  " 

But,  as  the  days  passed  into  weeks, 
while  Lily's  family  continued  the  prepa- 
rations for  their  departure,  still  Joe  had 
no  luck  to  report  at  his  meetings  wuh 
Lily. 

It  was  the  day  before  the  Folinsbees 
were  to  leave  for  Europe  that  the  girl 
left  him,  after  such  a  meeting  at  the 
hollow  tree,  with  the  same  disappointing 
information  that  fortune  had  not  smiled 
on  his  or  Truth ful's  efforts  yet. 

As  she  passed  out  of  view  around  a 
bend  in  the  hill  road,  on  her  way  back 
to  the  settlement  of  Poverty  Flat,  an 
Indian  girl  stepped  out  of  the  bushes  to 
confront  Joe 

"Me  hear  you  talk  with  paleface 
maiden,"  she  told  him.  "You  love  her, 
but  you  no  can  be  happy  with  her  be- 
cause you  have  no  gold — yes?  Me  fix 
that.  Once  you  save  me  by  giving  me 
food  when  me  starving — 'member?  Me 
no  forget,  either.  Me  show  you  heap 
gold.  Come!  Me  take  you  to  lost  mine, 
two,  three  mile  from  here." 

As  Joe  set  off  with  the  Indian  girl  he 
was  watched  by  Dolores. 

She,  too,  had  overheard  what  had 
passed  between  him  and  Lily,  from  the 
other  side  of  the  hollow  tree,  where 
she  had  been  hiding.  It  was  not  the 
first  time  she  had  spied  on  his  meet- 
ings with  her  rival ;  and,  having  seen 
that  his  heart  was  hopelessly  lost  to 
Lily,  all  her  love  for  the  young  miner 
had  long  since  turned  to  hate— that  im- 
placable fury  of  a  woman  scorned,  with 
which,  it  is  said,  hell  holds  no  fire  to 
compare 


A  smile  of  evil  purpose  lighting  up 
her  dark  face,  the  Mexican  girl  hur- 
ried after  Lily. 

"This  Joe,  who  pretends  to  love  you," 
she  told  her,  "he  is  a  squaw  man.  No 
sooner  was  your  back  turned  on  him 
just  now,  than  he  went  off  with  his 
Indian  ladylove.  You  do  not  believe? 
Well,  come  and  see  for  yourself.  I  can 
show  you  them  together  at  this  mo- 
ment." 

After  a  minute's  hesitancy,  Lily  re- 
traced her  steps  with  Dolores,  more  for 
the  purpose  of  proving  the  latter  wrong 
ill  her  charge  than  for  any  other. 

But  there  before  her  eyes,  crossing 
a  stream  an  eighth  of  a  mile  beyond 
the  hollow  tree  where  she  had  just 
left  him,  she  saw  Joe  and  the  Indian 
maiden  walking  away  together. 

Returning  to  the  town,  Lily  informed 
her  mother  and  father  that  she  had 
changed  her  mind  and  would  accom- 
pany them  to  Europe. 

She  broke  into  tears,  without  vouch- 
safing any  explanation  for  her  sudden 
decision  to  yield  to  their  wishes,  and 
ran  up  to  her  own  room.  There  she 
wrote  a  note  to  Joe,  telling  him  that 
she  meant  to  leave  Poverty  Flat  on 
the  morrow,  and  that  she  never  wanted 
to  see  him  again. 

Gentleman  Jack,  suspecting  that  some- 
thing must  have  come  between  her  and 
Joe  when  he  heard  that  Lily  had  with- 
drawn her  refusal  to  join  her  parents 
on  the  trip,  and  hoping  that  in  a  for- 
eign clime  he  might  be  able  to  press 
his  suit  to  better  advantage,  asked  per- 
mission of  Ma  and  Pa  Folinsbee  to 
come  along  with  the  party,  which  they 
willingly  ga\e. 

Meanwhile,  the  Indian  girl  had  led 
Joe  to  the  mouth  of  a  cave.  Following 
her  inside,  he  obeyed  her  command  to 
scoop  up  the  gravel  at  his  feet,  and, 
bringing  the  result  in  his  cupped  hands 
out  into  the  daylight,  looked  at — gold  ! 

With  a  whoop,  lie  caught  the  In- 
dian maiden  and  swung  her  off  her  feet 
in  a  hug  of  gratitude;  and  then  he  ran, 
first,  to  break  the  news  to  his  faithful 
partner  at  their  worthless  claim  that 
they  were  both  rich  at  last.  The  next 
minute  he  had  set  off,  at  a  lope,  for 
Poverty  Flat  to  carry  the  tidings  to 
Lily. 

As  he  was  passing  the  hollow  tree. 
Dolores  stepped  out  from  behind  it  and 
halted  him. 

"Hadn't  you  fietter  look'  in  your  post 


office  before  you  go  on  to  the  town?" 
she  suggested,  with  a  smile  of  bitter 
mockery,  "'^'ou'll  lind  a  message  there, 
1  think,  that  will  interest  you." 

She  had  seen  Lily  come  to  the  tree 
and  put  her  note  in  it,  live  minutes 
after  she  had  reached  her  father's  cabin, 
following  the  revelation  of  Joe's  sup- 
posed duplicity  which  the  Mexican  girl 
had  made  to  her. 

When  Joe  had  read  the  two  curt  lines 
which  the  missive  contained,  all  his  joy 
over  his  good  fortune  was  ended  in  a 
twinkling.  He  had  won  riches,  but  that 
meant  ■  nothing  to  him  now.  He  had 
lost  Lily. 

Gentleman  Jack,  during  the  next  three 
months  which  he  spent  with  the  Folins- 
bees in  Europe,  tried  his  best  to  make 
that  a  fact.  H  attentions  could  have 
won  her,  Lily  would  have  been  his.  for 
never  did  a  girl  have  a  more  la\ish 
suitor  than  tlie  well-to-do  gambler.  He 
showered  flowers,  entertainments,  and 
curios  from  all  the  lands  through  which 
they  passed,  upon  her  at  every  step  of 
the  way;  but  the  tour  ended  with  the 
Folinsbees'  return  to  America  without 
his  having  succeeded  in  getting  on  a 
closer  footing  with  her  than  that  of  a 
trusted  friend. 

Ma  Folinsbee,  tiring  of  the  long  ride 
by  stage  over  the  last  part  of  the 
journey  back  to  Po\crty  Flat,  decided 
to  break  the  trip  at  the  cabin  of  Lily's 
aunt  along  the  way,  and  her  father 
stopped  off  there  with  her. 

Lily  and  Gentleman  Jack  rode  on  to- 
ward the  settlement  alone  on  horse- 
back. 

The  girl's  heart  was  beginning  to  beat 
quicker  at  the  thought  of  seeing  Joe 
once  more.  He  had  not  been  out  of 
her  thoughts  for  a  single  hour  all  the 
while  that  she  had  been  gone.  Now, 
as  she  rode,  she  wondered  what  he  was 
doing  at  that  moment. 

Ahead,  at  Poverty  Flat,  two  hours 
earlier  on  the  day  set  for  the  Folins- 
bees' home-coming,  Dolores  had  held 
an  earnest  talk  with  Sanchez. 

"I  have  succeeded  in  robbing  him  of 
the  girl  he  preferred  to  me,"  she  grated 
through  her  teeth.  "But  I  am  not  sat- 
isfied. He  has  money.  I  want  to  see 
that  taken  from  him,  too.  I  know  that 
he  and  his  partner  keep  their  gold  locked 
up  in  a  chest  in  their  cabin.  Why  don't 
you  go  there,  Sanchez,  and  steal  it — 
now.  while  the  coast  is  clear?  Joe  is 
in  town,  waiting  to  see  the  girl  he  still 
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loves  arrive;  and  I  saw  Truthful  leave 
the  cabin  only  ten  minutes  ago.  This 
is  your  chance  to  make  yourself  rich. 
You  may  never  have  a  better.  ^^  hy 
don't  you  take  it?" 

The  greaser  had  decided  to  act  on 
her  '"tip." 

A  half  hour  later,  while  he  was  in 
the  deserted  cabin,  working  away  with 
a  knife  to  pry  open  the  lock  of  the 
miners'  chest.  Truthful  came  back  and 
caught  him  in  his  thieving  act. 

The  Mexican  wore  a  handkerchief 
I,  ver  the  lower  half  of  his  face.  Truth- 
ful did  not  know  who  he  was,  but  he 
took  a  shot  at  him  with  his  forty-four 
just  the  same.  The  bullet  missed  the 
greaser  by  a  hair,  startling  him  intc 
dropping  his  knife.  The  next  moment 
he  had  leaped  through  the  window  and 
escaped. 

Truthful  had  borne  the  tale  of  the 
attempted  robbery  to  Joe,  and  shown 
him  the  knife. 

"If  we  knew  whose  it  was."  Joe's 
partner  had  said,  as  he  turned  the  knife 
over  and  over  in  his  hand,  inspecting 
it  from  under  a  baffled  frown,  "we'd 
have  the  would-be  thief  dead  to  rights." 

'  Perhaps  I  can  find  out  who  owns 
::. '  was  Joe's  reply.  He  took  the  knife 
and  his  departure  from  Truthful  toward 
a  saloon.  "At  any  rate,  I  mean  to 
trj." 

As  he  entered  the  place,  he  saw  Do- 
lores standing  near  the  crowd  of  min- 
ers and  Mexicans  who  were  lined  up  at 
the  bar.  Coming  forward  unperceived. 
Joe  stooped  and  laid  the  knife  quietly 
on  the  floor  heside  the  girl.  Then  he 
'  touched  her  arm, 

"Somebody's  dropped  his  knife."  he 
said,  pointing  down  at  it. 

She  bent  and  picked  it  up. 

''Here.  Sanchez."  she  impatienth"  ad- 
dressed the  greaser,  who  stood  near  by. 
holding  out  the  knife  to  him.  "Why 
don't  you  be  more  careful  of  your  prop- 
erty?" 

Toe's  ruse  had  worked,  and.  unwit- 
tingly, she  had  singled  the  ^Mexican  out 
as  the  guiltj-  man  the  young  miner  was 
looking  for.  With  a  triumphant  oath, 
he  sprang  at  Sanchez  to  take  him  pris- 
oner. 

But  the  latter,  wriggling  out  of  his 
clutch  like  an  eel,  v\-hipped  out  his  gun 
and  held  Joe  and  the  other  inmates  of 
the  bar  at  bay,  backing  toward  the 
door. 


In  another  moment  he  had  gone  from 
view.  Slashing  the  reins  of  a  horse  that 
was  tethered  at  the  hitching  rack  out- 
side the  saloon,  he  was  oft  in  a  whirl- 
wind of  dust  the  second  after. 

With  Joe  at  their  head,  the  white 
men  in  the  place  poured  forth  to  mount 
their  horses  and  start  in  pursuit.  The 
greaser  was  riding  in  the  direction  along 
which  Lily  and  Gentleman  Jack  were 
taking  to  reach  the  town,  and  the  posse 
swept  after  him. 

Toe's  horse  was  the  fleetest.    ITe  far 


footsteps  could  be  heard  pounding 
nearer  and  nearer. 

As  Joe  came  abreast  of  it.  the  trio 
leaped  out  of  their  place  of  conceal- 
ment. There  was  a  sharp  struggle,  but 
the  odds  against  him  were  too  great, 
and  Joe  was  taken  prisoner.  He  was 
borne  by  his  captors  toward  a  deserted 
shack  a  few  hundred  feet  distant,  and 
so  thoroughly  hidden  by  the  surround- 
ing foliage  of  the  wood  that  it  seemed 
nobody  would  ever  know  that  he  had 
been  flung  in  it. 


■'Le;  us  make  this  tree,""  said  Joe  to  Lily,  ■'our  post  office,  and  then  I  will  always 
be  sure  of  getting  your  letters  on  time."'  Thus  the  matter  was  arranged, 
and,  as  it  turned  out.  it  was  well  that  they  took  the  precaution. 


outdistanced  the  others,  keeping  the 
ilexican  always  in  sight.  He  saw  the 
greaser  swing  down  from  the  saddle 
and  disappear  into  the  forest  to  the  left, 
along  a  narrow  footpath.  Joe,  when  he 
reached  the  spot,  dismounted  likewise 
and  ran  on  after  his  quarry  into  the 
woods. 

There  Sanchez  had  joined  two  Mexi- 
cans of  his  own  dishonest  stripe,  and 
drawn  into  the  cover  of  the  bushes  to 
wait   for  his   pursuer,   whose  running 


But  the  Indian  girl  who  had  shown 
Joe  the  mine  saw  him  being  carried 
toward  the  dilapidated  cabin,  and,  with- 
out a  sound,  she  ran  back  to  the  main 
road  to  summon  help. 

"Go.  Sanchez  I"  ordered  his  two  com- 
panions, when  Joe,  bound  hand  and  foot 
and  gagged,  had  been  flung  into  the 
shack's  one  bunk.  "Go.  and  bring  Do- 
lores here.  I  wish  to  prove  how  great 
is  my  love  for  her  by  letting  her  kill 
with  her  own  hand  this  gringo  whom 
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she  liates.  I  will  keep  guard  outside  un- 
til you  return." 

The  Indian  girl  reached  the  road  just 
as  Lily  and  Gentleman  Jack  were  coin- 
ing along. 

"Oh,  save  him  !"  Lily  turned  to  plead 
of  the  gamhler  when  she  had  heard 
the  native  girl's  story.  "Save  him — for 
my  sake !    He  is  the  man  I  love  !" 

Gentleman  Jack  hesitated.  His  brows 
lowered  in  a  frown.  Unless  he  inter- 
fered, his  rival  would  die.  It  was  a 
chance  to  remove  Joe  from  his  path 
to  the  girl's  heart  foreverJ  He  picked 
up  his  reins,  his  jaw  hardening  with 
grim  purpose — the  purpose  of  riding  on 
to  Poverty  Flat  and  leaving  the  young- 
miner  to  his  doom. 

"For  my  sake !"  begged  Lily.  "Save 
him  !" 

Another  instant  Jack  hesitated,  and 
then  he  dropped  the  reins  and  swung 
down  to  the  ground.  It  was  her  own 
happiness  she  was  asking  him  for,  and 
his  love  was  too  great  to  deny  her  that, 
at  whatever  cost  to  himself. 

Drawing  his  gun.  with  a  word  of  re- 
assurance to  her  that  he  would  do 
his  best  to  get  Joe  out  of  the  cabin  in 
safety,  he  ran  into  the  forest  after  the 
Indian  girl,  who  led  the  way. 

Lily  could  not  stay  behind,  with  her 
mind  tortured  by  uncertainties.  She 
ran  on  after  the  gambler  and  his  guide, 
and  it  was  well  that  she  did  so,  for 
when  she  came  in  sight  of  the  cabin 
she  saw  that  Gentleman  Jack  and  San- 
chez had  already  come  to  grips.  Even 
as  she  looked,  the  greaser,  with  a  twist 
of  the  gambler's  wrist  which  sent  the 
gun  in  his  hand  spinning  from  it,  flashed 
out  his  knife  and  aimed  a  blow  with  it 
for  his  adversary's  heart. 

Gentleman  Jack  caught  his  arm  as 
it  was  descending,  stopping  the  blade 
on  its  errand  of  death.  Sanchez,  forc- 
ing him  to  his  knees,  wrenched  loose 
liis  hand  and  struck  again.  This  time 
the  knife  struck  home.  He  lifted  his 
arm  to  strike  again  

And  at  that  moment,  with  Gentleman 
Jack's  gun,  which  she  had  picked  up 
from  the  ground,  Lily  fired,  and  the 
Mexican  fell  dead. 

She  rushed  into  the  cabin  and  freed 
Joe  of  his  bonds.  There  was  no  need 
for  him  to  ask  if  all  misunderstanding 
between  them  was  at  an  end.  He  read 
that  in  her  shining  eyes  and  took  her  in 
his  arms  to  crush  his  lips  to  hers. 


Then  they  went  out.  hand  in  hand,  to 
Gentleman  Jack. 

He  was  lying  on  the  ground,  scarcely 
breathing.  They  knelt  on  either  side 
of  him,  and  Joe  tried  to  stanch  the 
bleeding  of  the  knife  wound  in  his 
Ijreast ;  but  he  was  fast  passing  be- 
yond mortal  help.  His  lids  opened  and 
he  looked  up  into  Lily's  face  with  glazed 
eyes. 


"Won't  you — kiss  me — once?''  he 
asked  of  her  huskily. 

She  stooped,  and  touched  his  brow 
with  her  lips.  Sighing,  with  his  last 
remaining  strength  he  lifted  Joe's  hand 
and  placed  it  in  hers,  then  laid  them 
both,  clasped  so,  above  his  heart.  His 
eyelids  flickered,  then  closed. 

And  so  died  Jack,  the  gambler — a 
gentleman  to  the  end. 
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Dunbar  came  to  Essanay  four  years  ago, 
and  has  been  with  that  company  ever 
since.  She  loves  pictures,  and  predicts 
a  wonderful  future  in  the  motion-pic- 
ture   industry.     This    celluloid  society 


queen  is  a  true  woman,  and  loves  every 
thing  that  a  woman  does — needlework, 
housekeeping,  and  even  cooking. 

1=] 

Charlotte  Burton  has  been  substituted 
for  Louise  Lester  in  the  cast  of  the 
American  production,  "The  Touch  of 
Love."  Miss  Lester  is  away  from  work 
on  account  of  a  bad  attack  of  grippe. 
I\Iiss  Lester  had  already  appeared  in 
several  scenes,  and  these  had  to  be  re- 
taken in  order  to  make  the  entire  drama 
uniform. 

1=1 

Fred  Gamble,  of  the  Beauty  Company, 
says  he  could  blow  out  most  small-town 
fires  with  the  breath  he  wasted  galloping 
to  alarms  in  the  Mutual  one-reel  farce, 
"When  the  Fire  Bell  Rang."  He  weighs 
two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  pounds,  and 
the  scenes  had  to  be  reenforced  to  with- 
stand the  wind  squalls  resulting  from 
his  hundred-yard  dashes. 

[=] 

Connoisseurs  will  enjoy  the  three  beau- 
tiful pieces  of  rare  Gobelin  tapestry 
which  are  used  in  the  home  of  "the 
millionaire,"  as  wall  hangings,  in  "Out 
of  the  Ruins,"  an  Edison  three-reel  ver- 
sion of  Rupert  Hughes'  story,  "^liss 
318  and  Mr.  37."  They  are  valued  at 
ten  thousand  dollars,  conservatively, 
and  are  representative  of  the  richest  ef- 
fects in  the  darker  colorings,  almost 
somber  in  tone. 

]\riss  Martha  Boucher  has  joined  the 
Selig  Company,  directed  by  Colin  Camp- 
bell. i\Iiss  Boucher  played  the  lead  in 
"Ben  Hur"  on  the  spoken  stage,  and  is 
a  talented  actress. 


Hints  for  Scenario  Writers 

By  Clarence  J.  Caine 

It  is  assutned  that  the  majority  of  those  who  follow  this  department  have  had  some  ex- 
perience in  preparing  scripts  for  the  market,  but  for  the  benefit  of  beginners  even  the  most 
simple  questioning  pertaining  to  photo-play  writing  will  be  treated  at  some  time  or  another 
m  the  future.  Any  scenarioist  who  is  in  doubt  as  to  anything  which  comes  under  the  head 
of  script  writing  is  welcomed  to  write  in  and  state  his  trouble.  Questions  will  be  promptly 
answered  through  this  department  or  personally.  Address  all  correspondence  to  Scenario 
Writers'  Dept.,  Picture-Play  Weekly,  Street  &  Smith,  Publishers,  New  York  City. 


BREAKING  IX. 

I  IT  seems   safe  to   say  that  all  those 
"    who  are  now  writing  scenarios  as 
I  free  lances   are   desirous   of  breaking 
i  into  the  professional  end  of  the  game. 
I  We  know  many  who  say  it  is  merely 
a  pastime  with  them,  but  to  write  good 
I  scenarios  is  hard  work,  and  the  "pas- 
time"'  impression    does   not   last  long. 
When  we  see  a  w-riter  stick  four  or 
;  more  months,  we  decide  that  he  is  try- 
ing to  become  a  professional, 
jj     Granting  that  this  is  true,  it  seems 
'  too  had  that  more  do  not  go  at  the 
thing  in  the  right  way.    Some  start  with 
the  idea  that  they  must  work,  and  work 
they  do,  hut  the  work  is  not  always 
intelligent.    Others  study  technique  till 
I  they  become  lost  in  the  maze,  and  can- 
I  not  form  an  original  plot  to  save  their 
'  necks.    Still  more  believe  there  is  some 
mystic  key  to  be  found  which  will  en- 
'  able  them  to  sell  all  they  write. 

These  three  classes,  we  believe,  are 
the   most   prominent   divisions   of  the 
amateurs  who  wish  to  be  profession- 
als.   There  are  many  other  ideas  on 
"how  to  break  in,"  but  they  are  held 
by     a     comparatively     few  writers. 
Therefore,  we  will  pass  them  up  and 
1'  delve  deeper  into  the  ailments  of  the 
J|  trio  of  types  we  have  mentioned. 
I     First,  the  man  who  works.  This  class 
is  probably  the  most  promising,  because, 
if  nothing  else,  those  in  it  are,  in  time, 
trained  to  the  grind.    The  trouble  lies 
in  the  fact  that  they  believe  they  must 
turn   out  one   script  per  week,   or  on 
some  similar  schedule,  and  sacrifice  plot 
to  accomplish  this  purpose.    As  a  rule, 
their  technique  is  not  bad,  for  by  con- 
stant writing  they  cannot  help  but  learn 
'  the  mechanical  end  of  the  script  prepa- 
;  ration.     Our   advice   to   those  in  this 
,  class  is  to  quit  writing  altogether  for 
a  few  weeks,  and,  w'hen  they  return, 


to  go  at  it  in  a  more  businesslike  man- 
ner, seeing  to  it  that  everything  that 
they  send  out  is  worthy  of  production 
in  their  own  eyes,  providing  they  can 
consider  their  own  work  wilhoiu  favoi- 
itism.  If  they  cannot,  we  would  sug- 
gest a  few  weeks'  study  of  this  alone, 
for  it  will  be  necessary  to  learn  how  to 
judge  your  scripts,  in  time,  if  the  writer 
expects  to  remain  in  the  game. 

The  second  class,  those  who  consider 
technique  the  most  important  clcnient. 
will  also  profit  by  a  short  vacation.  Tiiis 
class  will  worry  and  work  over  some 
split-hair  question  concerning  the  tech- 
nical preparation  oi  a  script  and  en- 
tirely ignore  the  \ital  element — the  plot. 
We  woulil  suggest  that  they  spend  their 
vacation  studying  plots  of  all  classes 
and  kinds,  ne\er  once  considering  the 
technical  end  of  the  silent  drama.  When 
they  return  to  their  own  work  we  do 
not  doubt  but  what  they  will  see  their 
mistake  and  get  the  proper  proportion 
of  the  two  elements  which  are  so  neces- 
sary in  putting  together  a  silent  drama. 

Now  the  third  class  have  the  hard- 
est route  to  travel,  because  they  are 
farther  from  either  plot  or  technique 
than  the  other  two.  Their  time  has 
been  spent  asking  others  how  it  is  done, 
finding  out  how  So-and-so  succeeded, 
writing  personal  letters  to  editors,  plan- 
ning on  what  they  will  do  to  creep  into 
the  select  circle,  and.  incidentally,  doing 
a  script  now  and  then.  They  are  the 
class  who  haven't  started.  We  do  not 
advise  a  rest  for  them;  rather  we  be- 
lieve that  the  sooner  they  begin  to 
work  the  better.  They  have  before  them 
the  danger  of  getting  into  either  of  the 
two  classes  just  mentioned,  though  if 
they  work  along  carefully,  heeding  the 
advice  given  to  those  in  the  former  di- 
visions, we  believe  they  would  soon  be- 
gin to  see  light.    They  must  forget  all 


that  they  ha\e  done,  however,  for  we 
doubt  if  any  one  working  under  the 
contlitions  described  could  have  learned 
anything  of  real  importance;  they  must 
wake  their  Ijrani  up,  master  technic|ue 
in  a  sensible  way,  and  then  begin  the 
great  battle  with  plot;  they  must  see 
that  e\er_\  script  they  turn,  out  carries 
uilh  it  all  that  an  editor  is  interested 
in;  they  must  concenlrate  on  what  is 
l)efore  them  and  not  dream  of  the  fu- 
ture, and  they  must  reah/e  the  fact 
tiiat  it  is  up  to  them  to  work  out  their 
own  sahalion,  regardless  of  how  any 
other  writer  reached  his  present  posi- 
tion. 

WH.\r  M.SKKS  .\  M ultii'I.e-ui;l:l  scuipt. 

-\mateur  afler  amateur  has  asked  us 
what  it  l^  that  makes  a  two  or  three-- 
reel  scenario  different  from  a  one-reel 
script,  and  to  all  we  have  simply  said: 
"Because  it  is  larger." 

This  answer  seldom  satisfies  them,  but 
it  undoubtedly  gives  them  something 
to  think  over.  We  don't  see  any  other 
way  of  describing  it.  A  single-reel  script 
has  to  tell  a  story  in  a  limited  space. 
If  written  by  an  experienced  author, 
who  has  the  one-thousand-foot  limit  in 
miiul,  it  generally  contains  just  about 
enough  acti<)ii  to  cover  the  reel.  This  is 
something  we  believe  has  to  be  sensed 
by  the  writer,  and  the  way  to  acquire 
the  abilit)  to  sense  it  is  to  study  the 
pictures  on  the  screen. 

When  you  desire  to  write  a  two 
or  three-reel  scenario,  or  a  longer  one, 
if  you  are  more  experienced,  there  must 
be  just  so  much  more  plot  added  to 
the  idea,  which  must  be  larger  than 
the  single-reel  idea,  and  the  action  must 
be  given  more  careful  development. 

We  recall  a  three-reel  scenario  a 
friend  of  ours  sold,  which  was  very 
popular  when  produced,  because  it  con- 
tained   no    "padding."     When  written 
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the  first  time  it  was  in  one  reel,  but 
had  a  big  idea,  and  our  friend  rewrote 
it  when  he  saw  an  opportunity  to  sell  a 
larger  script.  He  looked  for  possibili- 
ties within  what  he  had  already  writ- 
ten, and  found  plenty  of  them.  These 
he  played  up  strongly,  and,  after  adding 
a  little  action  here  and  there  to  give 
the  story  a  nice  "balance,"  he  wrote  it 
into  proper  form,  keeping  in  mind  the 
fact  that  it  was  to  be  a  three-reeler, 
and  not  cramping  himself  in  any  place. 

•  We  believe  that  even  an  amateur  can 
write  an  acceptable  two-reel  script  from 
a  passable  one-reeler— if  the  proper 
thougiit  is  given  to  the  treatment  it 
receives.  The  trouble  is  tliat  until  the 
writer  becomes  famihar  with  the  screen, 
he  is  liable  to  consider  one  reel  of  plot 
action  sufficient  for  a  three-reel  scena- 
rio, and,  therefore,  draw  a  rejection 
slip. 

FADKS  AND  \1S10NS. 

Every  n(.)w  and  then  some  one  gets 
mixed  up  in  the  technical  screen-play 
vocabulary,  and  mistakes  a  vision  for 
a  fade,  or  vice  versa ;  and  sometimes  an 
amateur  draws  the  wrath  of  the  di- 
rector who  is  producing  his  first  ac- 
cepted script,  because  he  writes  one  in 
the  scenario  when  obviously  another  is 
appropriate 

Of  late,  visions  have  been  used  less 
frequently  than  in  the  past,  fades  be- 
ing the  most  versatile  of  the  two.  We 
believe  that  there  is  a  place  for  the 
vision,  and  that  its  work  should  be  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  fade.  However, 
that  is  another  story,  for  our  object  is 
to  point  out  just  how  the  two  may  be 
written  correctly  in  a  script. 

The  vision  appears  within  the  scene, 
without  the  scene  itself  disappearing 
from  the  screen.  For  instance:  If 
John  were  alone  in  his  North-woods 
cabin,  and  his  thoughts  drifted  to  .Mary, 
whom  he  had  left  in  the  East,  it  would 
be  written  thus : 

Scene  56. — Cabni  interior,  typical  of 
North  woods. — John  seated  in  fore- 
ground, takes  picture  from  pocket,  looks 
at  it,  then  looks  off  to  side — Vision 
(in  upper  corner  of  picture) — Mary  aji- 
pears  in  vision,  and  smiles  toward  John, 
then  fades  out.    John  sighs,  et  cetera. 

In  case  we  wished  to  put  the  same 
idea  over  with  a  fade,  it  would  be  writ- 
ten thus: 

Scene  56. — Cabin  interior,  typical  of 
North  woods. — John  seated  in  fore- 
ground, takes  picture  from  pocket  and 


looks  at  it  longingly.  Scene  slowly 
fades  into  

Scene  57. — Garden  of  Mary's  home  in 
East. — Mary  seen  in  hammock.  She 
smiles  cheerily,  and  waves  to  some  one 
off  screen.    Slowly  fade  back  to: 

Scene  58. — Back  to  56. — Scene  slowly 
fades  in  as  John  registers  his  longing 
for  Mary,  et  cetera. 

^'ou  see,  one  is  essentially  a  scene  by 
itself,  while  the  other  is  not,  though 
both  have  to  be  taken  separate  from 
the  scene  of  which  they  are  a  part. 
We  know  several  staff  writers  who  do 
not  use  a  separate  number  for  a  vision 
scene,  but  we  think  it  is  the  best  thing 
for  an  amateur  to  do.  it  leaves  no 
doubt  in  a  director's  mind  as  to  the 
effect  the  writer  wished  to  secure; 
whereas,  if  it  were  all  written  within 
a  scene,  it  might  be  worded  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  would  puzzle  him. 

With  the  a(l\'ent  of  the  more  fin- 
ished picture,  \isions  and  fades  are 
coming  into  their  own.  but  an  amateur 
should  remember  it  is  not  necessary  to 
nverilo  them  just  because  he  knows 
how  to  "git  'em  over." 

A   LASTINT,  liMPKF.SSION. 

Wlien  30U  see  an  exceptionally  poor 
picture  on  the  screen  you  are  subcon- 
sciously prejudiced  against  the  com- 
pany which  made  it.  If  you  see  three 
or  four  jioor  ones  by  the  same  company 
you  will  probably  stay  away  from  your 
favorite  theater  whenever  a  film  by  that 
concern  is  advertised.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  you  see  a  picture  which  is  so 
yood  that  you  remember  it  a  long  time 
after  it  has  faded  from  the  screen,  you 
will  probably  watch  eagerly  for  the  ne.xt 
release  by  the  company  which  produced 
It.  If  they  repeat  the  good  work,  you 
become  an  ardent  supporter  of  their 
brand,  and  will  request  your  theater 
manager  to  get  as  many  of  their  releases 
as  possible.    Isn't  that  a  fact? 

Not  wishing  to  change  the  subject,  we 
would  like  to  state  right  here  that, 
though  editors  are  judges  of  each  par- 
ticular script  sent  them,  and  that  script 
alone  while  it  is  in  front  of  tliem.  they, 
too,  have  a  subconscious  mind,  and  when 
a  writer  sends  in  one  poor  script  after 
another,  said  subconscious  mind  does  not 
particularly  favor  the  writer.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  author  who  turns  out 
one  good  script  after  afiicrther  creates 
the  opposite  impression. 

The  moral  of  this  is  the  same  as 
the  one  we  touch  upon  directly,  or  indi- 


rectly, almost  every  week.  We  wonder 
how  many  of  our  readers  know  what 
it  is,  and  how  many  of  them  are  apply- 
ing it — and  being  benefited? 

WRlTI.Nit;  TO  FIT  A  STAR. 

We  think  it  is  a  wise  thing  to  pick 
a  certain  star  out  occasionally,  and, 
after  studying  his  or  her  work  on  the 
screen  in  three  or  four  productions, 
write  a  play  in  which  said  star  may 
shine. 

We  don't  for  a  moment  mean  that 
because  you  admire  a  player  you  should 
write  for  him  or  her  alone,  but  in  time 
to  come  you  may  be  called  upon  to 
write  a  scenario  around  some  certain 
player — not  necessarily  the  same  one — 
and  you  will  then  know  how  to  go 
about  it.  This  suggestion  also  aptJiies 
to  other  things,  such  as  writing  around 
a  given  event  or  a  spectacular  accident, 
et  cetera.  The  latter  scripts  should  be 
done  only  for  practice,  as  the  same 
accident  or  event  would  not  be  avail- 
able for  filming,  but  the  "star  script" 
might  find  a  resting  place  with  another 
company  who  thought  it  fitted  their 
lead  perfectly.  At  any  rate,  you've 
added  something  to  your  store  of 
knowledge,  and  when  you  are  called 
upon  for  a  script  of  this  style  you  will 
not  be  walking  on  untrodden  ground. 

Live-wire  Market  Hints. 

Three  and  four-reel  pictures  seem  to 
be  coming  into  vogue,  and  the  experi- 
enced writers  capable  of  turning  out 
real  scenarios  of  these  lengths  can  find 
a  market  with  practically  all  the  Mutual 
and  General  companies,  except  those 
who  are  buying  nothing  at  all  from  the 
outside.  The  amateur,  however,  will  do 
well  not  to  attempt  an  entrance  into  this 
larger  field  until  he  has  mastered  the 
one  and  two-reel  scripts. 

Short  Shots. 

A  great  deal  of  thought  before  you 
begin  to  write  your  scene  action  is  bet- 
ter than  a  great  deal  of  work  rewriting  | 
it  after  you  discover  you  had  a  weak 
plot. 

It  is  well  for  those  beginning  to  write 
for  the  first  time  to  remember  that  the 
plays  which  last  longest  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  visit  the  picture  theaters 
are  not  those  which  carry  a  literal 
"punch.""  There  is  another  kind  of 
"punch"  which  can  be  placed  in  pic- 
tures, and  which  will  bring  home  the 
checks.    Master  it. 
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A  number  of  selected  stories  based  on  the  film  productions  of  the 
leading-  companies.  The  plays  in  fiction  form,  giving  the  reader  the  addi- 
tional value  of  matter  printed  in  the  usual  fiction  publication. 


Ever}^  week  Picture-Play  Weekly  prints  an  article  written  exclusively 
for  this  magazine  by  one  of  the  most  popular  stars.  They  are  on  subjects 
chosen  to  interest  all  followers  of  motion  pictures. 


Valuable  instruction  and  advice  to  the  amateur  and  professional 
writers  of  picture  plays,  telling  not  only  how  to  write  and  prepare  manu- 
scripts, but  also  where  to  sell  them. 


Short  biographies  and  anecdotes  of  the  favorite  players  and  inter- 
esting notes  of  the  current  plays  released  by  the  best  companies. 


In  each  issue  of  Picture-Play  Weekly  there  are  a  number  of  short 
articles,  humorous  and  serious,  about  motion  pictures  and  the  players, 
which  are  published  because  they  have  a  value  inasmuch  as  the}^  are 
"different"  from  the  usual  magazine  articles.  Each  one  has  something 
in  it  to  please  yon. 
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Set  in  Solid  Gold     10  Days  Free  Trial 


When  you  get  the  new  catalog  you  will 
see  handsome  illustrations  of  the  scores  of  solid 
poid  settings  in  which  the  genuine  Laclmitcs  are 
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for  a  free  trial  for  ten  full  days.  Pay  for  at  the  rate 
of  only  a  few  cents  a  day.  Just  put  your  name  and 
address  on  the  coupon  Dow--tbi3  instant  —  and  send 
to  us  for  this  book. 
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are  cut  by  the  world-renowned  diamond  cutters  of  Europe 
—  their  dazzling  fire  lasts  forever.  Here  at  last  is 
the  perfect  substitute  for   expensive  diamonds. 

When  you  get  your  Lachnite,  put  it  alongside  of  a  real 
diamond.  Put  it  to  every  test  that  you  ever  heard  about. 
If  you  can  tell  it  from  a  real  diamond,  send  it  back 
at  our  expense  —  if  you  decide  to  keep  it,  pay  for  it  at 
the  rate  of  only  a  few  cents  a  day.  Genuine  Lachnites 
stand  fire  and  acid  tests  and  cut  glass.  They  baffie 
experts.  Only  we  know  how  many  wealthy  society 
women  are  wearing  Lachnite  Gems  that  their  friends 
believe  are  diamonds. 

Send  the  Coupon 

For  New  Jewelry  Book 

Put  your  name  and  address  down  in  the  free  coupon 
and  send  to  us  at  once  for  the  new  book  of  exquisite 
Lachnite  Gems.  Read  the  fascinating  story  of  how  at 
last  Science  has  conquered  Nature  and  has  produced 
a  glorious,  radiant  gem  that  has  eclipsed  the  brilliancy 
of  Nature's  diamond.  They  cost  1-30  as  much  and  wear 
forever.  Do  not  delay  a  single  instant.  Put  your  name 
and  address  on  the  coupon  now  — get  the  free  book  im- 
mediately while  this  greatest  of  all  jewelry  offer  lasts. 

Harold  Lachman  Co.  Lp.  ^d'??h"i^aro 
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Making  Up  for  the  Movies 

By  Edna  Mayo 

Here  is  a  subject  of  real  interest  to  all  followers  of  motion  pictures.  Everyone  wants  to 
know  how  the  players  make  up  for  the  films — every  one  knows  that  it  is  much  different  from 
making  up  for  the  stage,  but  just  how  is  something  they  are  not  acquainted  with. 

Miss  Edna  Mayo,  the  Essanay  star,  has  written  the  following  on  the  art  of  making  up 
for  the  screen  and  tells  all  the  details  of  preparing  for  the  camera. 


\1 /HEX  the  impressionists  descended 
on  the  established  art  of  the 
world,  the  artists  laughed,  stopped 
laughing,  became  interested,  and — be- 
came impressionists.  \\  hen  the  camera 
invaded  the  world  of  the  drama,  the 
stage  laughed,  stopped  laughing,  became 
interested,  and — started  to  conform  to 
the  new  art  of  making  up  for  the 
camera. 

The  make-up  of  an  actor  or  an  ac- 
tress playing  before  the  clicking  audi- 
ence of  a  wholly  disinterested  and 
merciless  camera  has  a  whole  lot  to  do 
with  the  truthfulness  of  his  or  her  char- 
acterization. I  remember  that  one  time 
I  couldn't  quite  see  the  importance  of 
the  make-up  in  playing  before  a  camera. 
Of  course,  this  was  before  I  took  up  the 
silent  drama.  It  seemed  to  me  that  a 
little  streak  of  cosmetic,  a  penciling  here 
and  there,  was  enough  for  any  player  to 
I  put  on  to  act  in  front  of  the  camera. 
That  was  a  long  time  ago,  and  I  had 
quite  a  lot  of  reason  for  my  belief. 
In  the  beginning,  when  the  moving-pic- 
ture art  was  so  young  it  couldn't  tod- 
dle, the  make-up  was  a  minor  detail. 
The  big  thing  at  that  time  was  to  get  a 
picture  that  ran  smoothly  without  any 
jerks  or  stoppings.  It  didn't  make  much 
difference  what  the  picture  was,  a  man 
chasing  his  hat,  a  freight  train  switch- 
ing, a  horse  running  away  or  a  woman 


kissing  a  babj-.  As  long  as  the  pic- 
ture was  focused  right  and  connected 
enough,  the  action  and  appearance  of 
the  subjects  had  little  to  do  with  the 
success  of  the  picture. 

But  times  have  changed.  With  the 
coming  of  the  drama  into  pictures,  the 
public  has  been  educated  up  to  a  dis- 
tinct knowledge  of  what  ought  and 
ought  not  to  be.  Xo  player  can  foist 
a  poor  piece  of  work  on  a  public  that  is 
unsuspecting,  and  no  actress  can  take 
the  part  of  the  queen  dressed  as  a  Sixth 
Avenue  shopgirl.  The  picture-seers  de- 
mand truth,  in  action,  in  the  logic  of  the 
story,  in  originality  in  the  plot,  in  the 
player,  and  in  the  make-up.  And  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  player  who  knows 
his  business  the  greatest  of  these  is 
make-up. 

The  art  of  the  motion  picture  is  the 
art  of  the  chiaroscurist,  a  thing  of  lights 
and  shadows.  Colors  are  wasted.  The 
camera  eye  sees  white  and  black  and 
contour.  It  is  color  blind.  And  the 
player  must  bear  this  in  mind  when 
he  works  through  in  his  characteriza- 
tion. 

The  matter  of  make-up  is  a  matter  of 
personal  taste  and  individual  experience 
as  to  what  suits  the  player  best.  It  all 
depends  on  the  shape  of  the  face.  Some 
faces  have  to  be  altered,  to  be  built  up 
or  to  be  toned  down.    To  know  which 


of  these  things  should  be  done  to  the 
face  constitutes  the  art  of  make-up. 

I  myself  use  very  little  make-up. 
Players  of  leads  have  very  little  making 
up  to  do.  It  is  merely  a  case  with  them 
of  making  themselves  as  attractive  as 
possible.  My  method  is  very  simple. 
I  first  cover  the  face  with  cold  cream, 
rubbing  it  into  the  pores  of  the  skin  to 
protect  it  from  the  ravages  of  the  grease 
paint.  That  is  the  next  ingredient.  A 
coat  of  grease  paint  goes  over  the  other 
coat  of  cold  cream,  and  I  am  ready  for 
the  more  delicate  part  of  the  process. 
Some  lip  rouge,  put  on  rather  lightly, 
intensifies  my  mouth,  and  a  cosmetic 
pencil,  heated  in  a  candle  flame  and  ap- 
plied to  the  eyelashes,  "beads"  them 
and  makes  them  more  prominent.  Some 
more  cosmetic  goes  over  the  ej'ebrows, 
and  I  am  all  through  with  my  face. 

But.  as  I  said  before,  m\-  make-up  is 
comparatively  simple.  'My  face,  I  am 
told,  is  the  type  that  '"takes"  well  in  the 
picture.  The  camera,  you  know,  per- 
forms some  weird  stunts,  and  one  of 
them  is  to  disregard  some  people,  even 
beautiful  people,  sometimes,  because  the 
lines  of  their  faces  do  not  reflect  the 
lights  and  shadows  very  well.  The  other 
type  it  is  very  good  to.  And  mine  hap- 
pens to  be  one  of  that  type. 

In  entering  the  moving  pictures.  I  at 
once  encountered  the  difterence  between 
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:stage  make-up  and  camera  make-up.  I 
-had  to  learn  all  over  again.  It  was  dis- 
tinctly a  new  art,  and  even  now  I  am 
learning  something  new  every  day,  even 
though  I  have  the  foundations  of  camera 
make-up  firmly  fixed  in  my  mind. 

On  the  stage,  rouge,  lots  and  lots  of 
rouge,  is  necessary.  Color  is  demanded, 
warm  color,  to  excite  the  seeing  sense  of 
the  audience  and  to  blend  that  seeing 
sense  with  the  other  senses  which  are 
all  used  in  completing  the  stage  pic- 
ture. Rouge  is  almost  tabooed  in  the 
moving  pictures.  It  is  used  not  to  in- 
tensify the  face  but  to  make  shadows, 
to  alter  the  contour  of  the  face,  to  re- 
move such  defects  as  a  double  chin  or 
a  too-high  cheek  bone.  As  a  beauti- 
fier,  it  has  gone  to  the  limbo  of  departed 
useful  things. 

Every  line  of  a  face  can  be  altered 
by  the  correct  application  of  rouge.  In 
the  moving  pictures,  it  is  used  in  the 
make-up  of  the  woman  of  the  streets, 
the  dissipated  m^m,  the  starving  girl 
mother,  the  drug  fiend,  .every  one  who 
must  show  the  ravages  of  dissipation  or 
hardships.  You  see,  like  a  lot  of  other 
things,  it  has  changed  its  character  from 
that  of  a  beautifier  to  that  of  an  alterer. 
And  the  altering  generally  is  for  the 
worst. 

The  eyes  are  a  very  wonderful  part 
of  a  player,  and  they  must  be  handled 
very  carefully  in  the  dressing  room.  A 
player  who  has  deep-set  eyes  must  bring 
them  out  before  the  camera  or  he  will 
appear  as  blind  or  eyeless.  Maybe  not 
quite  as  bad  as  that,  but  bad  enough 
to  hurt  his  appearance  very  much.  The 
bringing  out  of  the  eyes  into  the  field 
of  the  camera  is  accomplished  by  the 
use  of  the  pencil.  The  deep-set  eye  is 
unshadowed,  the  lashes  and  the  brows 
are  very  little  penciled,  and  the  eyes 
stand  out  from  under  the  shadows. 

The  chin  is  largely  a  matter  of  tem- 
perament, taste,  and  physical  construc- 
tion. This  is  handled  by  the  intelli- 
gent use  of  rouge  or  the  nonuse  of  it. 
The  hair  is  a  big  factor  in  the  make-up 
of  a  player,  especially  in  that  of  the 
actress.  I  dress  my  hair  to  fit  my  con- 
ception of  the  character  I'm  playing. 
Sometimes  I  wear  it  low,  at  other  times 
high.  I  always  take  in*^o  consideration 
my  hair,  and  build  it  to  fit  my  concep- 
tion. The  result  is  generally  satisfac- 
tory to  me. 

Dress  is  another  important  detail.  I 
buy  my  dresses  with  an  eye  to  contour. 


And  I  superintend  their  altering  to  fit 
my  taste.  Color  makes  very  little  dif- 
ference. I  generally  wear  positive  col- 
ors, blues  or  blacks,  sometimes  a  brown 
or  a  green.  But  the  contour  is  the 
thing  to  watch,  and  I  watch  it. 

It  is  strange  the  way  the  make-up 
and  the  art  of  make-up  changes  in  the 
two  mediums  of  the  stage  and  the 
movies.  But  anybody  who  tries  to  ap- 
ply the  one  art  to  the  other  will  find 
himself  or  herself  up  against  an  im- 
movable obstacle  over  which  will  rush 
an  irresistible  force  that  probably  v.dll 
remove  the  person  of  one  idea  from 
either  the  stage  or  the  camera  field. 


Two  Real  Thrillers. 

\/l  ISSING  death  by  a  hair  in  a  des- 
perate  race  with  a  thundering  ex- 
press train  and  capping  this  most  re- 
markable of  photo-play  feats  with  a 
drop  of  nearly  one  hundred  feet  in  a 
racing  automobile  from  a  cliff  edge  into 
a  raging  torrent,  are  two  of  the  many 
thrillers  in  "The  Diamond  From  the 
Sky."  the  ten-thousand-dollar-prize  pic- 
turized  novel  produced  by  the  Flying 
"A"  studio,  in  which  Irving  Cummings 
is  portraying  Arthur  Stanley,  the  hand- 
some and  youthful  gypsy  hero. 

Of  the  two  thrillers — the  race  with 
the  express  and  the  leap  from  the  clifif 
— the  latter  is  by  far  the  more  hazard- 
ous, for  experts  agree  that  it  is  not 
only  one  of  the  most  remarkable  feats 
of  its  kind  ever  accomplished,  but  mar- 
vel at  the  "luck''  of  the  driver,  as  they 
expressed  it,  in  escaping  without  a 
scratch. 

IMany  are  the  thrilling  stunts  accom- 
plished by  movie  actor  and  actress,  but 
nothing  up  to  this  time  has  even  ap- 
proached this  daring  piece  of  work. 

In  this  particular  scene,  the  driver, 
believing  himself  guilty  of  murder,  is 
fleeing  from  the  sheriff,  pursuing  in  an- 
other car.  He  is  driving  his  auto  for 
every  ounce  of  engine  pov^-er  it  possesses 
along  a  narrow  road,  skirting  the  stream 
one  hundred  or  more  feet  below.  As  he 
takes  a  sharp  curve,  his  machine  gets 
beyond  control. 

A  moment  later  the  giant  machine 
reaches  the  cliff  edge,  halts  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  drops  into  space.  The 
driver,  still  clutching  the  wheel,  suc- 
ceeds in  extricating  himself,  and  leaps, 
just  as  the  car  makes  the  first  of  a 
series  of  somersaults  on  its  downward 


flight.  By  a  piece  of  acrobatic  work 
that  would  bring  envy  to  a  circus  per- 
former, the  driver  jumps  clear  of  the 
machine  and  strikes  the  water,  some 
twenty  feet  away  from  where  the 
wrecked  machine  had  hit. 

The  force  of  the  impact,  as  the  ma- 
chine struck  the  water,  was  so  great 
as  to  tear  it  almost  apart.  After  swim- 
ming for  some  distance  upstream,  the 
dare-devil  was  brought  ashore,  none  the 
worse  for  his  experience. 


From  Comedy  to  Melodrama. 

A  L  RAY,  the  young  character  come- 
dian  who  made  such  a  hit  when 
with  the  Keystone  Company,  is  consid- 
ering an  offer  to  play  in  melodrama.  He 
has  been  offered  a  leading  part  in  "York 
State  Folks,"  which  Harry  Jackson  is 
to  produce  for  the  Royal  Film  Compan}-. 
Although  Ray  has  been  in  films  for  many 
years,  this  will  be  but  the  second  time 
that  he  has  appeared  in  a  picture,  other 
than  comic.  His  only  other  experience 
was  in  the  Universal  feature,  "Traffic  In 
Souls,''  in  which  he  played  one  of  the 
foremost  gunmen.  With  the  exception 
of  the  time  he  played  in  this  picture, 
Ray  was  with  the  Keystone  Company 
since  its  inception.  He  started  with  them 
as  a  comedy  cop,  then  played  bits,  and 
for  the  last  year  has  been  playing  many 
of  the  character  leads.  Ray  has  the 
distinction  of  having  played  nine  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  parts  in  Mack  Sennett's 
comedy,  "Tillie's  Punctured  Romance." 
The  terrific  strain  of  these  slapstick 
films  has  undermined  his  health,  and  by 
his  doctor's  orders  he  has  returned  East, 
and  is  now  writing  a  book  of  his  experi- 
ences in  filmdom. 


Nearly  no  More  Beery. 
■1V/-ALLACE  BEERY  says  he  knows 
*'  just  how  it  feels  to  be  drowned 
and  to  be  buried  alive.  In  the  Essanay 
comedy,  "Done  in  Wax,"  he  is  nailed 
into  a  box  and  hurled  into  the  lake.  A 
rope  was  attached  to  the  box  for  the 
purpose  of  pulling  Beery  out  after  the 
scene  had  been  taken.  But  the  rope 
slipped  off,  and  Beery  sank  to  the  bot- 
tom, nailed  tight  in  his  box.  The  box 
was  finally  fished  out  before  he  had  gonj 
to  the  happy  hunting  grounds,  but  he 
declares  he  experienced  a  combinatin:! 
of  feelings  of  being  buried  alive  and 
drowned. 


A  Child  of  God 

(MUTUAL) 

By  Earl  S.  Fairbanks 

Sam  Baxter,  a  rancher,  falls  in  love  with  a  girl  from  the  East;  but  is  refused  and  turns  to 
drink  for  consolation.  One  day,  brought  face  to  face  with  life's  stern  realities,  he  buys  a 
Bible,  and  for  so  doing  is  nicknamed  "A  Child  of  God"  by  the  boys.  In  this  story,  based 
on  the  Mutual  masterpicture  of  the  same  title  '  one  of  which  appears  as  a  feature  in  this 
magazine  each  week),  read  how  he  comes  out  on  the  top  of  the  heap.    The  cast  follows: 

Sam  Baxter  Sam  de  Grasse 

F'rances  Harper  Francelia  Billington 

The  Minister  Richard  Cummings 


■p^O  you  mean  it — that  you're  goin' 
'-^  away?" 

Sam  Baxter,  who  was  sole  owner  of 
the  Bar  Y  Ranch  at  thirty-three,  turned 
~idewise  in  his  saddle  to  look  anx- 
ioush-  at  the  girl  beside  whom  he  rode. 

She  was  Frances  Harper,  who  had 
come  to  Wyoming  from  the  East  eight 
months  before  to  teach  school  in  the 
town  of  Green  Ridge.  To  be  exact, 
she  had  not  made  the  journey  out  West 
with  that  purpose  in  view.  Indeed, 
it  had  been  the  fartliest  from  her 
thoughts  when  she  set  out  from  Xew 
York.  Her  intention  then  had  been 
simpK-  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  elder  sis- 
ter, who  had  married  and  gone  to  ^^  yo- 
ming  to  live. 

But  Frances  had  found  that  things 
weren't  going  well  in  her  sister's  home. 
The  man  she  had  married,  seemingh' 
through  no  fault  of  his  own.  was  a  fail- 
ure. Even."  business  venture  he  tackled 
went  wrong. 

From  her  letters  home,  the  family 
had  been  led  to  believe  that  she  and 
her  husband  were  doing  verj'  niceh. 
Frances  had  been  shocked,  on  her  ar- 
rival in  her  sister's  home,  to  discover 
the  hand-to-mouth  existence  they  were 
living.  She  saw  that  they  could  not 
afford  to  have  her  as  a  guest.  And 
immediately  she  had  been  confronted 
by  a  difficult  problem. 

It  was  what  she  was  going  to  do,  now 
that  she  was  out  there  in  Wyoming. 

Her  father,  she  knew,  was  pinched 
for  ready  money  just  at  that  time.  He 
had  supplied  her  with  enough  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  the  trip,  one  way. 
The  understanding  was  ihat  she  was 
to  stay  with  her  sister  for  three  or 
four  months.    At  the  end  of  that  time. 


her  father  would  be  in  a  position  to 
send  her  the  mone\'  to  come  back  with. 
But  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  do  so  before  the  expiration  of  that 
time. 

It  was  out  of  the  question  that  she 
could  burden  her  sister  with  another 
mouth  to  feed  for  ten  or  twelve  weeks, 
when  she  and  her  husband  were  hav- 
ing such  a  struggle  to  make  both  ends 
meet. 

And  then  a  way  out  of  the  situation 
had  presented  itself  to  her. 

She  had  heard  her  brother-in-law  say 
one  night  that  the  town  of  Green 
Ridge,  a  hundred  miles  away,  was 
looking  for  a  school-teacher.  Eagerly 
questioning  him  about  the  degree  of 
learning  one  would  have  to  possess  in 
order  to  qualif}'  for  the  post,  she  had 
been  confident  that  she  could  fill  it 
when  she  found  out  that  the  pupils  to 
be  taught  were  all  young,  and  a  rudi- 
mentary knowledge  of  spelling,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  was  all  the  teacher  the 
town  board  was  seeking  would  be  re- 
quired to  instill  in  them. 

She  had  been  confident  that  she 
could  hold  the  position,  and,  moreover, 
she  had  determined  to  try  for  it.  Her 
sister's  husband,  at  her  request,  had 
bought  her  a  ticket  out  of  her  own 
small  store  of  monej-;  and  in  fear  and 
trembling  she  had  presented  herself 
before  the  tow-n  board. 

But  her  fears  lest  she  be  rejected  by 
them,  on  the  score  of  her  lack  of  ex- 
perience, were  swept  awa^'  with  ridic- 
ulous ease.  As  soon  as  she  made  known 
that  she  was  an  applicant  for  the  va- 
cant position  of  school-teacher,  so  anx- 
ious were  the  town's  selectmen  to  have 
it  filled,  that  without  the  formalitv  of 


even  the  most  cursory  examination  the\" 
hired  her  on  the  spot. 

Eight  months  had  gone  b}"  since  that 
time.  The  noveltj-  to  Frances  of  being- 
self-supporting  for  the  first  time  in  all 
her  twent\-two  years  had  not  j'et  worn 
off.    She  enjoyed  her  work  immensely. 

But  now  a  letter  had  come  from  her 
father,  inclosing  the  money  for  her 
fare  home,  and  urging  her  to  return  to 
Xew  York  without  delay. 

He  didn't  say  why.  In  the  letters 
which  she  had  been  receiving  of  late 
from  her  mother,  there  had  been  a  hint 
that  her  father's  business  w-as  not  pros- 
pering. This  note  from  him  had  fright- 
ened the  girl  with  the  possibility  that 
the  financial  difficulty  he  was  in  might 
have  something  to  do  with  his  request 
that  she  come  home  immediately. 

But  how  could  that  help  anj-?  Here, 
she  was  earning  her  own  living.  There, 
she  would  be  a  burden  for  her  father 
to  support,  as  before.  It  seemed  silly 
to  suppose,  then,  that  her  return  could 
have  anything  to  do  with  his  money 
troubles.  And  3'et,  silly  though  it  was. 
that  apprehension  remained  in  the  back 
of  her  mind. 

"Yes,"  she  answered  the  question  of 
the  man  -who  rode  at  her  side,  "I  bought 
my  ticket  this  morning.  And  I'm  leav- 
ing for  the  East  by  the  first  train  to- 
morrow." 

Sam  Baxter,  for  all  that  his  own- 
ership of  one  of  the  largest  and  best- 
paying  ranches  in  the  State  gave  him 
the  required  standing  in  the  community, 
was  not  a  member  of  the  town  board 
that  had  engaged  Frances'  services  as 
the  school-teacher  of  Green  Ridge 

He  was  too  wild — or.  rather,  he  had 
been.    He  preferred  drinking  and  card 
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playing  in  the  company  of  the  boys  in 
the  saloon,  to  the  consideration  of  the 
town's  welfare  in  the  staid  society  of 
Green  Ridge's  graver  citizens. 

Since  he  had  met  and  fallen  in  love 
with  Frances,  however,  Sam  had  turned 
over  a  new  leaf.  But  that  had  not 
helped  him  much  with  her.  She  liked 
him  as  a  friend.  Each  time  he  had 
tried  to  make  love  to  her,  though,  she 
had  promjvtly  sidetracked  him.  She 
Icnew  his  reputation  as  a  sower  of  wild 


without  hearin'  what  I've  got  to  say 
first.  I  don't  know  as  there's  much 
use  in  my  tellin'  you  how  I  feel  about 
you.  You'd  be  blind  not  to  have  seen 
it.  As  the  feller  says  in  the  book,  I 
love  the  ground  you  walk  on — and  it's 
true,  dog-gone  it,  I  do  !  Listen  to  me : 
What  d'ye  want  to  go  back  East  for,  at 
all?  At  least,  to  go  off  and  leave  me 
behind  ?  I've  got  more  money'n  I  know 
what  to  do  with,  and  we  can  go  to- 
gether  in   style,   if   you   want   to  see 


"As  the  feller  says  in  the  book,  I  love 
doggone  it,  1  do  !  " 

oats — if  it  hadn't  been  for  that,  she 
confessed  to  herself,  she  might  have 
been  willing  to  listen  to  his  avowal  of 
love. 

But   Sam  meant  to  make  her  listen 
now. 

"Look  here,"  he  said,  seizing  her 
bridle  and  drawing  her  horse  to  a  halt 
beside  his  own.  "Won't  you  come  over 
here  and  let  me  say  a  few  things  to 
you?"  he  asked.  When  they  had  dis- 
mounted, for  she  consented,  he  con- 
tinued :    "You're   goin'  away — but  not 


the  ground  you  walk  on — and  it's  true, 
Sam  proposed  to  her. 

your  folks.  Alarry  me.  before  train- 
time  to-morrow  " 

"No,  Mr.  Baxter,"  she  said,  half 
laughing  as  she  shook  her  head. 

"Do  you  love  me?"  demanded  Sam. 

Frances'  head  shook  more  slowly. 

"Do  you  love  anybody  else?"'  the 
ranchman  persisted. 

"No."  she  replied  frankly. 

"All  right,"  said  Sam.  "Marry  me, 
and  you'll  learn  to  love  me.  I'm  willin' 
to  take  a  chance  on  it.  And  I'm  rich 
enough  to  make  a  good  catch  for  you." 


"No."  Frances  refused  him.  "I'm 
sorry,  but  you'd  better  forget  about  me. 
]Mr.  Baxter.  I  never  expect  to  marry 
any  man  for  his  money." 

That  precise  statement,  Frances,  to 
her  amazement,  was  forced  to  repeat 
to  her  mother  when  she  reached  New 
York,  five  days  later. 

This  was  what  her  father  had  writ- 
ten her  to  come  home  for — to  receive 
the  proposal  of  a  wealthy  man  who.  as 
his  son-in-law,  could  help  him  out  of 
the  financial  difficulty  in  which  he  had 
been  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  ever 
since  her  departure  for  the  West. 

"'Mv.  Catlin  saw  your  photograph," 
her  mother  explained,  "and  he  fell  in 
\o\e  with  you  at  sight.  He's  been  talk- 
ing of  nothing  but  you  for  weeks.  So 
finally  your  father  and  I  decided  to 
send  for  you.  We  thought — we  hoped 
— that  you  might  love  him  '' 

"I  don't !"  announced  Frances  em- 
phatically, with  a  shudder  at  the  recol- 
lection of  the  sleek-haired,  sallow-com- 
plexioned  man  to  whom  she  had  been 
introduced  an  hour  before.  "Mamma, 
how  could  you  and  papa  ever  think 
of  trying  to  make  such  a  match  for 
me." 

"If  you  knew  the  trouble  your  fa- 
ther was  in !"  protested  her  mother 
tearfully.  "We  have  been  living  for 
more  than  a  year — although  you 
weren't  allowed  to  know  anything  about 
it — on  money  which  Mr.  Catlin  has  ad- 
vanced to  us  on  notes." 

"Do  you  mean,"  questioned  Frances 
anxiously,  "that  we  owe  the  money  to 
him  ?" 

"Yes.  And  the  notes  are  all  over- 
due. Of  course,  thej^  would  be  can- 
celled if  you  became  his  wife  and 
brought  him  into  the  family.'' 

"But  I  won't!"  cut  in  Frances,  with 
a  stamp  of  her  foot.  And  then,  burst- 
ing into  tears,  she  ran  upstairs  to  her 
room  and  flung  herself  across  her  bed. 

She  wished  she  had  somebody  to  tell 
her  troubles  to — and,  strangely  enough, 
whom  she  wished  that  somebody  was. 
was  Sam  Baxter,  in  far-away  W'yoming. 

Sam  himself,  following  her  departure 
for  the  East,  had  "cut  loose."  in  his 
own  language.  He  had  gone  back  to 
his  old  ways  of  card  playing  and  drink- 
ing. Frances,  the  only  girl  he  had  ever 
truly  cared  for.  had  refused  him.  It 
made  no  difiference  what  became  of  him 
thenceforth. 

His  nights  were  spent  in  all  manner 
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of  reckless  carousing,  and  his  days  in 
sleeping"  off  the  effects  of  such  de- 
bauches. 

If  he  had  been  called  "wild"  by  the 
more  staid  inhabitants  of  Green  Ridge 
■before,  that  term  did  not  nearly  de- 
scribe what  he  had  become.  And  all 
efforts  on  the  part  of  his  friends  to 
turn  him  from  the  folly  of  his  ways 
were  in  vain. 

For  one  month,  and  then  two.  Frances 
resisted  all  her  parents'  pleadings  and 
persuasions  that  she  accept  the  suitor 
she  abhorred,  in  order  that  the  family 
might  be  lifted  from  debt,  and  made 
independently  well-oft'. 

And  then  one  day  there  came  a  letter 
from  her  sister  in  Wyoming. 

The  news  it  contained  fell  like  a  bolt 
from  the  blue  upon  her  mother  and 
father,  to  whom  Frances  had  said  noth- 
ing of  the  financial  straits  in  which  she 
had  found  her  sister  upon  her  arrival 
in  the  W  est. 

Disheartened  over  her  persistent  fail- 
ure to  "make  good."  her  husband  had 
taken  his  life — and  she  was  thrown  pen- 
niless upon  the  world. 

Xor  was  that  all.  She  was  left  with 
a  six  weeks'  old  baby.  The  letter 
ended  by  saying  that  she  was  coming 
home  with  the  child,  kind-hearted  neigh- 
bors having  loaned  her  the  necessary 
sum  to  pay  her  fare. 

■"Frances,"  begged  her  mother,  turning 
to  her  with  tears  streaming  from  her 
eyes,  "can't  you  do  as  your  father  and 
I  want  you  to  now?  We  must  ha\e 
more  money,  if  we  are  to  take  care 
of  Bessie  and  her  baby.  There  is  no- 
where else  we  can  raise  it.  except  by 
borrowing  from  Mr.  Catlin.  And  he 
has  already  told  your  father  that  he 
cannot  take  another  note  from  him.  un- 
less— yott  can  guess  the  condition  on 
which  he  is  willing  to  help  us  still  fur- 
ther. Won't  you  marry  him.  and  save 
us  all?" 

There  was  no  longer  any  use.  it 
seemed  to  her,  in  holding  out,  and  so 
Frances  finally  promised  to  accept  the 
man. 

Meanwhile,  Sam  Baxter,  having  been 
away  from  Green  Ridge  for  two  or 
three  days  on  a  business  matter,  was 
galloping  through  the  hills  on  his  way 
back  to  the  town  and  the  godless  crew 
with  whom  he  consorted  at  its  one 
saloon. 

He  had  been  without  a  drink  during 
his  enforced  absence — and  he  was  bent 


on  "bu'stin'  things  open,"  as  he  styled 
it. 

Rounding  a  bend  in  the  road,  ahead 
of  him  he  made  out  the  stooping  fig- 
ure of  an  old  man  with  long,  white  hair 
falling  to  his  shoulders  from  under  a 
broad-brimmed  hat  of  rusty  black. 

With  a  bundle  of  tracts  under  one 
arm,  and  a  paint  can  swinging  from 
the  other,  the  wandering  religious  en- 
thusiast— for  so  he  was — went  hob- 
bling toward  a  pile  of  scattered  bowl- 
ders beside  the  road.  He  began  to  let- 
ter on  the  surface  of  the  stones  various 
passages  from  the  Scriptures. 

As   Sam   drew   rein  behind  him,  he 


"Religion — not  for  mine !  A  deck  o' 
cards  and  a  bottle  of  red-eye's  got  that 
beat  a  mile  for  entertainment !" 

Bent  on  getting  to  the  bar  in  the  sa- 
loon that  was  his  goal  with  the  least 
possible  delay,  Sam  dug  the  spurs  into 
his  horse  and  swept  around  the  next 
bend  in  the  winding  road  at  a  break- 
neck pace. 

And  then,  once  more,  he  reined  in. 

Below  him,  he  saw  a  train  rushing 
along  the  railroad  tracks  toward  a 
curve,  while  another  train  was  sweeping 
toward  it  on  those  same  tracks ! 

From  his  elevation,  Sam  could  see 
what  neither  of  the  two  engineers  were 


.'Mier  the  wreck,  those  who  were  themselves  unhurt  helped  to  uet  the  injured  out 
of  the  burnmg  coaches^ — and  Frances'  sister,  with  her  baby,  were 
among  those  carried  from  the  twisted  cars. 


read    the    sign    which    the    old  fellow 
had  just  painted  on  one  rock.    It  read  : 
BE 

THOU  A  CHILD 
OF  GOD. 
"What   does   that   mean,  old-timer?" 
Sam    demanded    of    the    aged  fellow, 
pointing  to  the  words  on  the  rock. 

Limping  over  to  him,  the  other  gave 
him  a  tract  from  the  bundle  under  his 
arm. 

"Read  the  Word,  my  friend,"  he  ad- 
jured, "and  you  will  see  the  light." 

With  a  scoffing  laugh,  Sam  flung  the 
tract  l;)ack  at  him  and  rode  on. 

"I  don't  want  none  o'  your  game, 
pard  !"  he  flung  back  over  his  shoulder. 


aware  of.  and  that  was  that  a  wreck 
was  due  to  take  place  in  another  min- 
ute. He  swung  his  horse's  head  around, 
and.  at  the  risk  of  his  neck,  rode  down 
the  steep  side  of  the  hill  toward  the 
tracks,  yelling  as  he  ran. 

Too  late — there  was  a  rending  crash 
that  split  the  adjacent  air  as  from  the 
simultaneous  firing  of  a  dozen  siege 
guns.  The  two  trains  had  met.  head- 
on.  And  the  wreck  was  no  longer  a 
probability,  but  an  accomplished  fact. 

Among  the  injured  who  were  swiftlj- 
carried  from  the  burning  cars  by  the 
more  fortunate  passengers  who  had  es- 
caped without  harm,  was  Frances'  sis- 
ter. Bessie  Harper,  and  her  baby. 
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"Get  me  a  minister — quick!"  she 
panted,  as  they  laid  her  down  beside 
the  roadbed,  with  the  child  in  her  arms. 
"A  minister — oh,  hurry  !" 

A  preacher  was  just  then  passing — he 
was  one  of  the  occupants  of  the  train 
on  which  she  had  been  riding — and  he 
knelt  at  her  side.  One  look  at  her  face 
told  him  that  her  injury  was  fatal;  she 
had  only  a  few  more  minutes  to  live. 

"How  can  I  be  of  service  to  you  ?" 
he  asked  gently. 


ing  that  the  minister  wanted  him  to  do 
so  in  order  to  re\'ive  the  woman  be- 
side whom  he  knelt,  quickly  carried  out 
the  order.  But  the  minister's  next 
words  to  him,  when  he  presented  him 
with  his  dripping  hat,  were  a  surprise : 

"What  is  your  name  ?"' 

"Baxter,"  Sam  replied. 

"I  mean  your  first  name — quick !" 

"Samuel,"  the  ranchman  wonderingly 
made  answer. 

"Here,  then" — the  minister  placed  the 


'Looka  here,"  said  Sam  Baxter,  drawing  back  his  fist  at  his  tormentors,  "you 
gimme  back  that  Bible,  or  there'll  be  a  couple  o'  badly  mauled-up  practical 
jokers  around  here  in  another  minute.  If  I've  got  religion,  it's  nobody's  busi- 
ness but  my  own," 


"Before — before  I  die,"  she  gasped, 
clutching  his  arm,  "I  want  you  to 
christen  my  baby  !" 

"Here,  sir,"  the  minister  looked  up  to 
hail  Sam  Baxter,  who  was  just  then 
passing  on  foot  among  the  victims  of 
the  wreck.  "Run  and  fill  your  hat  with 
water  from  that  brook,  yonder,  and 
bring  it  back  here  !" 

Sam,  making  the  mistake  of  think- 


baby  in  his  arms.  "I  want  you  to  stand 
godfather  to  this  cl.ild."  Producing  his 
prayer  book,  he  read  the  christening 
service  from  it.  Then,  sprinkling  a  few 
drops  of  the  water  from  Sam's  hat  on 
the  infant's  head,  "I  christen  thee  Sam- 
uel," he  concluded. 

The  dying  woman  gave  the  parson  her 
name,  and  the  address  of  her  father's 
house  in  Xew  York,  for  which  she  had 


been  bound.  Sam  heard  the  minister 
repeat  them  as  he  wrote  them  down  in 
his  memorandum  book.  And  then  she 
passed  away. 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  the  minister  said  to 
Sam,  taking  the  baby  out  of  his  arms. 
"I  am  going  to  New  York  myself,  and 
I  will  see  that  the  child  is  delivered 
safely  to  its  grandparents." 

Sam  rode  on  to  the  town  of  Green 
Ridge.  But  he  did  not  go  straight  to 
the  saloon  when  he  reached  there.  In- 
stead, he  sat  down  on  the  platform  of 
the  railroad  station  after  he  had  put 
up  his  horse  at  the  hvery  stable,  to 
think  things  over.  A  change  had  come 
over  him  in  the  past  hour. 

Had  the  fact  of  his  holding  that  in- 
nocent child  in  his  arms,  and  of  giv- 
ing it  his  name,  anything  to  do  with 
the  strange  disinclination  that  had  sud- 
denly seized  him  to  embark  on  the  ca- 
rouse he  had  had  in  mind  before  the 
sight  of  the  wreck  had  checked  his  gal- 
lop toward  the  town? 

He  frowned  musingly.  All  the  rest 
of  his  life  that  boy  would  carry  his 
name.  Wasn't  it  up  to  him  to  keep  him 
from  being  ashamed  of  it?  By  cutting 
out  his  wild  ways,  and  settling  down 
to  live  the  sort  of  life  that  would  make 
him  proud,  when  he  grew  up  to  be  a 
man,  of  having  had  him  for  a  god- 
father? 

Sam  Baxter  slapped  his  knee,  and 
rose,  his  chin  set  with  determination. 

"By  gollies,  I'm  goin'  to  be  a  credit 
to  him!"  he  vowed,  turning  to  walk 
toward  the  telegraph  operator's  win- 
dow. "And  the  Good  Book's  goin'  to 
show  me  how  !'' 

He  wrote  out  a  telegram  and  handed 
it  in  to  the  dispatcher,  with  a  ten- 
dollar  gold  piece.  The  wire  was  di- 
rected to  the  Bible  Society  in  the  near- 
est big  city.  And  it  requested  that  a 
copy  of  the  Gospel  be  sent  to  him  with- 
out delay  in  care  of  the  telegrapher, 
with  whom  the  money  was  deposited  to 
cover  its  cost. 

When,  a  week  later,  the  Bible  ar- 
rived, Sam  set  to  work  to  read  it 
through  from  cover  to  cover. 

He  was  converted,  when  he  had  made 
its  perusal.  His  unregenerate  former 
cronies  did  not  know  what  to  make  of 
what  they  termed  his  "backsliding" 
from  the  path  of  unrighteousness. 
Three  of  them,  coming  upon  him  one 
day  when  he  was  deep  in  his  fifth  or 
sixth  reading  through  of  the  christen- 
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ing  service,  and.  tiptoeing  up  to  look 
over  his  shoulder  and  see  what  he  was 
reading,  attempted  to  have  some  fun 
with  him. 

"Get  a  bottle  o'  booze,"'  their  leader 
informed  one  of  the  trio,  while  he  held 
the  ranchman,  with  his  other  compan- 
ion. "We'll  baptize  Sam  accordin'  to 
the  rules  as  laid  down  in  this  here 
book  of  his !"' 

Sam  fought  himself  out  of  their  hold. 

■"You'll  do  nothin'  of  the  kind !''  he 
informed  them,  red  with  anger.  "Or 
there'll  be  three  dead  practical  jokers 
around  here.  It's  nobod\''s  business  but 
my  own  whether  I've  got  religion  or 
not.  Understand?  And  I'll  let  you 
know,  too,  that  the  most  sacred  part 
in  these  Scriptures  to  me  has  got  to  do 
with  the  christenin'  of  babies — and  no 
man  can  make  fun  of  that  without  get- 
tin'  into  trouble  with  me !" 

There  was  one  passage  in  particular 
in  that  portion  of  the  church's  ritual 
which  impressed  Sam.  It  ran :  "He 
who  fails  to  support  his  own.  has  de- 
nied INIe."    That  worried  him. 

"By  gee,  I  guess  I've  got  the  hang  of 
what  that  means !''  he  made  up  his 
mind  at  last.  "That  kid  belongs  to  me, 
as  long  as  he  totes  my  name  around 
with  him.  And  how  do  I  know  whether 
the  folks  that  parson  took  him  to  are 
able  to  look  after  him  right?  They 
maj-  be  poor.  I'd  oughter  'support  my 
own.'  I'm  goin'  to  New  York  and  see 
whether  he's  gettin'  a  square  deal  or 
not !" 

Two  days  later,  Sam  was  as  good  as 
his  word,  and  departed  on  a  train  for 
the  Eastern  metropolis. 

In  the  meantime.  Frances  had  been 
viewing  with  dread  the  approach  of  the 
date  set  for  her  marriage  with  Catlin. 
It  was  onW  three  days  away,  when, 
late  in  the  afternoon,  she  answered  a 
ring  at  the  doorbell. 

"Sam — ^Nlr.  Baxter !''  she  gasped,  as- 
tonishment widening  her  e3'es  as  she 
viewed  the  equally  surprised  ranchman 
who  stood  before  her.  '"AYhat  are  you 
doing  here?" 

"I'll  bet  j'ou,"  said  Sam  slowly,  the 
explanation  of  the  true  state  of  affairs 
dawning  on  him,  '"that  you're  the  sis- 
ter of  the  mother  of  that  baby — the 
bab}-  that  was  brought  here  by  the 
minister  who  christened  him  with  m}" 
name  at  the  train  wreck.  The  bab}-  that 
the  Lord  sent  me  all  the  way  here  from 
Wyoming  to   see.     Well,   the  miracles 


the  Bible  talks  about  must  all  of  'em 
have  happened — for  here's  another  one 
to  prove  it !'' 

Frances  led  him  inside  the  house. 

"But  what  do  you  know  about  the 
Bible?"  she  questioned,  regarding  his 
clear  skin  and  ej-es,  and  the  erect, 
buoyant  carriage  which  had  resulted 
from  his  abandoning  of  his  former  un- 
holy mode  of  living.  "You  used  to 
scoff  at  religion  " 

"Listen !"  Sam  cut  in. 

And  then  he  told  her  of  his  conver- 
sion. Frances'  e3'es,  as  thej-  rested  on 
him,  were  glowing  with  a  light  he  had 
never  seen  in  them  before,  now  that 
the  onl)-  barrier  which  had  prevented 
her  from  admitting  her  love  for  him 
was  swept  away. 

"Was  that  it?''  Sam  asked  her  eagerly. 
"Did  you  turn  me  down  when  I  asked 
you  to  marry  me,  because  j'ou  knew 
what  a  reckless  life  I'd  led  before  I 
met  }-ou?" 

Frances  nodded,  with  a  shy  smile. 

Sam  took  her  hand.  And  then,  for 
the  first  time,  he  noticed  Catlin's  en- 
gagement ring  on  her  finger.  The  girl 
told  him,  in  turn,  of  the  marriage  into 
which  she  was  being  forced.  Sam  asked 
to  see  her  father,  and  when  he  was 
alone  with  him  he  requested  to  be  al- 
lowed to  take  up  the  notes  wh'ch 
Frances'  wealthy  suitor  held.  ^^Ir.  Har- 
per at  first  demurred  at  allowing  him 
to  confer  'such  a  fa\'or  on  the  family. 

"Let  me  do  it  in  the  name  of  your 
grandchild  and  m}-  godson."  Sam  urged. 
"Will  you?  Then  that's  settled!  And 
you  needn't  feel  that  I'm  a  stranger 
who's  helping  out  the  famih' — for  I'm 
comin'  into  it,  as  I  guess  your  daugh- 
ter Frances  will  tell  you.  Xo,  there 
ain't  nothin'  sudden  about  it.  It  was 
all  settled,  long  ago,  that  she  and  I  was 
to  marr}-  each  other,  but  we  had  to 
wait  to  be  brought  into  our  happiness 
the  way  the  Good  Book  sa3-s — 'and  a 
little  child  shall  lead  them.' " 


A  New  Invention? 
■DILL  EHFE'S  stories  of  earh-  rising 
and  break-of-dawn  constitutionals. 
Avhich  were  received  by  his  fellow  plaj'- 
ers  at  the  American  studios,  with  some 
uncertaint}-,  are  now  being  accepted  as 
the  truth. 

Bill  has  applied  for  a  patent  which 
he  claims  is  the  result  of  his  "early-to- 
bed,  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise"  business. 
While  planning  what  he  was  going  to  do 


with  his  "millions''  to  come,  he  found 
time  to  briefly  explain  the  lesser  details 
of  his  invention. 

"I  have  always  believed  the  saying, 
'an  early  bird  catches  the  worm,' "  said 
Air.  Ehfe,  "and  by  early  rising  discov- 
ered that  garden  seed  is  a  good  under- 
study to  a  worm,  if  there  are  no  worms 
about.  That's  why  nothing  I  ever 
planted  stuck  its  head -above  the  ground. 
\Miy?    Xo  worms." 

Here  "Sir.  Ehfe  laughed,  as  if  all  the 
world  was  lacking  in  genius ;  and  con- 
tinued: "Xo,  by  using  my  invention,  no 
bird  will  ever  visit  your  garden  more 
than  once,  and  it's  all. 

"I  have  invented  a  rubber  worm,  sir'' 
— this  ver\-  dramatically — "which  I  at- 
tach to  the  ground  along  a  planting  of 
seeds  b\-  a  fairlj-  strong  piece  of  bast- 
ing thread.  Birds  like  worms  better 
than  anything  else,  don't  thej"?  Well, 
iMr.  Bird  tackles  the  rubber  worm,  and 
backs  off.  The  rubber  expands  just  so 
far.  Bang!  The  early  bird  returns  to 
its  nest  with  a  bad  bruise  on  its  face. 

"You  can  bet  it  won't  come  down  in 
your  garden  again,''  he  said  in  closing, 
as  the  postman  handed  him  a  govern- 
ment report  on  the  "Exports  and  Im- 
ports of  Crude  Rubber." 


Life  or  Death. 

T  OTTIE  PICKFORD,  accompanied 
^  by  Director  Jacques  Jaccard,  who 
is  producing  the  American-^Mutual  pic- 
turized  novel,  "The  Diamond  From  the 
Sk}-,"  and  others  in  the  cast,  recently 
escaped  death  hy  the  narrowest  margin. 
What  saved  them,  ]\Iiss  Pickford  saj-s, 
was  her  own  and  their  training  in  mov- 
ing pictures. 

The  party  was  in  a  large  touring  car, 
climbing  a  mountain  road  back  of  Santa 
Barbara,  on  the  lookout  for  locations. 
Suddenly  the  rear  wheels  skidded.  Half 
the  car's  length  hung  suspended  in  mid- 
air. A  quarter  of  a  mile  below  was 
the  bed  of  the  canon. 

"Considerable  drop,  what?"  said  Miss 
Pickford  later. 

The  car  was  kept  from  going  over 
the  cliff  by  the  perfect  balance  those 
in  it  were  able  to  preserve  until  Di- 
rector Jacques  Jaccard  and  Eugenie 
Forde  were  able  to  climb  carefulh^  down 
from  the  front  seat  and  brace  the  for- 
ward wheels  with  rocks.  That  balance 
came  naturalh'  from  acting  thrillers  and 
keeping  unconcerned  in  the  face  of  dan- 
ger for  the  "sake  of  the  picture." 


Blindfolded 

I  ESSANAY) 

By  Waldemar  H.  Sympson 

Here  is  a  story  with  complications  aplenty.  A  valuable  jewel,  being  sought  by  a  band 
of  European  political  blacklegs,  is  stolen.  When  a  man  is  arrested  for  the  theft  he  is  found  to 
be  in  jail  and  out  of  it  at  one  and  the  same  time.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  tangles  that 
have  to  be  explained  before  the  end  of  the  story,  which,  taken  from  the  Essanay  film  drama 
of  the  same  name,  is  reached.    The  principals  in  the  cast  were: 

Milburn    Warren...   Richard  C.  Travers 

Arnold  Blaine  Ernest  Maupain 

Andrew  Meredith  John  Cossar 

Bernice   Meredith  Nell  Craig 


ONE  hundred  thousand  dollars  might 
buy  the  Crystal  Butterfly,  daugh- 
ter," said  Andrew  Meredith,  "if  one 
were  hard  put  for  the  money,  but  a 
better  estimate  would  Ije  twice  that 
sum." 

With  eyes  tliat  struggled  bravely 
against  tears,  Bernice  Meredith  watched 
her  father  pace,  in  anguish,  up  and 
down  the  library  floor.  She  wrung  her 
hands  now  and  then,  and  leaned  for- 
ward in  the  chair  as  though  to  say 
some  word  of  hope  or  of  encourage- 
ment to  him. 

"But,  father  "  she  had  even  begun 

once  or  twice. 

He  seemed  not  to  hear  her,  but  kept 
ever  nervously  walking,  and  gripping  his 
hands  as  if  in  sheer  rage  at  the  turn 
of  fortune  that  had  served  him  so 
foully. 

"And  it's  gone — gone!"  he  moaned 
again  and  again.  "They  won't  get  it 
back,  because  no  thief  would  dare  try 
to  sell  it,  unless  he  hrst  broke  up  the 
wonderful  Crystal  Butterfly  as  he  would 
a  moth." 

Her  father  stoi)ped  suddenly,  his 
hands  pressed  against  his  temples  as  if 
he  felt  they  must  burst. 

"Father!"  she  screamed,  and  leaped 
from  her  chair. 

He  was  actually  tottering  on  his  feet 
there  before  her. 

"You're  ill — _\'ou're  ill  !"  she  told  him 
gentl)'  and  caressingl)-,  as  she  put  her 
arms  about  him  and  led  nim  to  his  ha- 
bitual armchair  before  the  fireplace. 

The  sound  of  terror  in  her  scream  had 
come  to  him  as  a  physical  blow. 

"Dear  Bernice,"  he  told  her,  as  he 
stroked  the  arm  laid  about  his  shoul- 


der, "bear  with  me  a  few  moments.  I 
see  I  have  frightened  you,  but  you  need 
ha\-e  no  fear.  I  shall  pull  myself  to- 
gether." 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  Mr.. 
Meredith  raised  her  arms  from  his 
shoulder  and  stood  up  slowly,  but  with 
the  firmness  that  was  his  chief  charac- 
teristic. 

"In  the  years  I  have  lived,  as  you 
know,  daughter,"  he  told  her  then,  "I've 
done  some  good  fighting  and  faced  diffi- 
cult situations.  From  the  diamond  mines 
of  -Africa  across  the  larger  part  of  the 
world.  I've  met  the  day's  work  without 
flinching.  Poverty  and  hard  luck  are 
stiff  enemies  for  the  honestest  man  to 
face.  I've  faced  'em  and  won.  All  the 
money  I've  made,  and  the  rich  and  easy 
days  we  enjoy  now,  were  for  you  and 
your  dear  mother  who  is  gone  from 
us.'' 

His  voice  was  husky  for  an  instant, 
as  it  alwaj'S  was  when  he  spoke  of  his 
dead  wife,  who  had  stuck  bravely  by 
him  through  the  years  of  hardship  onl)^ 
to  be  called  to  another  world  when 
success  after  success  fell  into  his  hands 
with  staggering  rapidity. 

"But  she  knows  you  have  me,  father," 
said  Bernice,  making  a  quick  turn  to 
cheer  him  up ;  "and  lonely  as  we  are 
without  her — you  will  recall  you've  often 
said  you  would  be  brave,  as  you  always 
have  been,  so  that  I  were  spared  for 
your  last  years." 

"You  mean  to  intimate,  dear,  that, 
having  you,  and  all  that  we  need,  and 
more,  for  our  comfort,  I.  should  not 
lament  the  theft  of  the  Crystal  Butter- 
fly, which  you  told  me  when  I  first  let 
you  have  a  glimpse  of  it,  was  too  big  and 


ugly  for  an_\-  Init  a  royal  personage  to 
wear."' 

"And  I  am  the  same  stanch  Ameri- 
can to-day.  though  I  was  only  fifteen 
when  I  said  that,  and  now  I'm  twenty." 

"Bless  }ou  always,"  he  returned 
fondly,  as  he  drew  her  close  to  him. 
"I  know  you  are  always  there,  tried  and 
true,  like  our  good  old  flag  itself.'' 

"\\'ell,  then,''  she  argued,  "let's  put 
the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  police, 
and  put  the  thought  of  the  ugly  jewel, 
priceless  as  it  seems  to  be,  out  of  our 
heads  for  to-night,  at  least." 

"The  police  will  do  their  best,  Ber- 
nice, and  that's  a  good  deal,  consider- 
ing the  fact  that  the  reward  is  enor- 
mous, and  that  we  have  kept  the  story 
(lark  about  the  theft.  And  yet — and 
yet  " 

He  turned  away  from  her  and  began 
again  to  walk  up  and  down  in  the  nerv- 
ous manner  that  so  alarmed  her.  She 
had  never  seen  her  father  under  so  vis- 
ible a  strain.  She  was  mj-stified  as  well 
as  fearful,  and  suddenly  suspicious. 

"You'll  forgive  me,  father,"  she  said, 
suddenly  standing  before  him,  "but  will 
you  tell  me  if  there's  anything  more 
than  the  monc}-  value  attached  to  this 
Crystal  Butterfly?" 

"Do  you  think  there  may  be?''  he 
asked.     "If  so — why?" 

"I've  never  thought  so  until  to-night 
— and  your  own  terrible  anxiety  is  the 
reason  why.    Tell  me  the  truth,  father."' 

They  faced  each  other  in  silence  for 
a  few  seconds.  Then  he  answered  ab- 
ruptly : 

"The  Crystal  Butterfly  does  not  be- 
long" to  me,  Bernice,"  he  told  her  sol- 
emnly. 
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Her  lips  parted  and  her  blue  eyes 
shone  widi  a  strange  light  as  she  gazed 
sjon  his  set  features. 

"It  does  not  belong  to  j  ou?"  she  ech- 
oed, her  Toice  fallen  to  a  whisper. 

"  Xeither  to  you  nor  to  me,  child." 

"Then  what  in  the  world  made  you 
ever  tell  me  about  the  hateful  thing, 
father?" 

Bemice  sank  into  a  chair  and  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands. 

A  thousand  mad  fancies  ran  riot  in 
her  already  tired  mind.  Of  course,  her 
father  could  never  have  anjlthing  to  do 
.  ith  what  might  even  seem  to  be  dis- 
.  jnorable.  Yet  why  .this  mysterj-  about 
^  jewel  of  such  uncounted  price  ^ 
Surely,  the  person  to  whom  it  belonged 
should  have  it  in  possession.  Even 
rhough  it  w-as  of  no  use,  nor  ever  had 
'  een.  to  her  father  or  herself,  it  was 
mereU'  so  much  useless  baggage  m  tine 
library  safe. 

But  the  revelation  of  her  father  threw 
new  and  disagreeable  light  on  the 

owing  wnngs  of  the  Cr^-stal  Butter- 

"Of  course  I  can  see  now  why  you 
f-re  so  distraught,"  she  said  to  her 
rather,  as  he  took  her  hands  down  from 
hrT  face. 

"You  must  not  look  away  from  me. 
2  emice."  he  said  solemnh\  "You  must 
':ve  and  trust  me  as  ever  before." 

'"How  can  j-ou  doubt  it,  fattier?"  she 
£r!swered  quickly:  and,  rising,  threv.-  her 
a-ms  around  him,  as  a  child  might.  ""I  ra 
:  nly  your  little  girl,  after  all — ^and  all  I 
can  trust  and  love  is  you.'' 

'YTou  trust  ^klilbum  Warren,  don't 
your"  he  inquired. 

"Why,  of  course,  father !  What  I 
meant  was  that  you,  as  my  father  '" 

""And  ililbum  as  a  successful  young 
'.£w>-er.  who  spends  all  his  spare  cash 
cn  flowers  and  candies,  has  your  trust, 
too." 

'"W^ell,  you  yourself  trust  Milburn. 
ijn't  you.  father?    You've  always  said 

■"-Always  shall  trust  him.  too,  daugh- 
ter ;  but  I  don't  want  him  to  know  what 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  the  Cry  s- 
tal Butterfly." 

"Oh,  father !"  she  cried  softlj-,  and  the 
roses  flushed  suddenlj-  in  her  cheeks. 

"^^hich  means — what  you  say  and 
what  you  look — ^that  you  tell  him  everj-- 
thins?" 


Despite  herself,  the  faintest  trace  of 
a  smile  showed  about  the  corners  of  her 
prettj"  mouth  as  she  replied: 

'"Well,  perhaps  not  everj-thing." 

""Then  Bemice,  this  must  be  one  of 
the  things  you  do  not  tell  him — at  least 
until  later — either  when  we  recover  the 
Crystal  Butterflj- — or  when  

The  strange  expression  of  anguish  and 
dread  again  showed  on  her  father's  face. 
Again  he  pressed  a  hand  against  his 
head,  as  if  -some  terrible  dread  obsessed 
his  brain. 

"You  must  not  think  for  an  instant, 
father,  that  I  will  not  obey  any  wish 
vou  may  have  about  the  confidence  you 


"And  this  person  never  sought  to  have 
it  back  all  this  time?" 

"I  was  helping  to  save  his  life  by 
keeping  it  until  I  should  receive  a  certam 
word  that  would  take  the  Crystal  But- 
terfly out  of  my  hands  forever  and  off 
my  mind." 

"But  if  it  has  not  been  asked  for  all 
these  j"ears,  why  should  it  be  asked  for 
just  now,  father?  We  have  done  every- 
thing to  recover  it,  and  are  doing  every- 
thing. Surel}%  after  having  it  so  long, 
we  shall  have  time  to  trace  it." 

Her  father's  face  went  suddenly 
ashen,  and  he  stumbled  rather  than  sat 
in  his  chair. 


"The man  who  stole  die  Cn'stal  Butterfly,"  Milburn  told  Bernice,  '"is  working  for 
a  band  of  European  pohtical  blacklegs.     In  a  few  days  he  will  be  working  for 
the  State  in  prison  for  he  is  now  being  held  in  jail  awaiting  a  hearing." 


are  going  to  give  me.  I  "will  say  at 
once,  though,  that  unless  you  feel  I 
ought  to  know  the  facts,  I  shall  be  quite 
happy  to  continue  in  ignorance  of 
them." 

"T  have  waited,  day  by  day  for  the 
last  j"ear,  Bernice,  to  see  this  hateful 
jewel  out  of  m3-  hands  and  restored  to 
the  rightful  owner." 

■"But  whj'  did  you  not  send  it,  or  take 
it,  to  that  person,  when  it  was  such  a 
weight  on  your  mind?" 

"That  was  not  for  me  to  do — I  had 
taken  it  as  a  trust  to  help  one  to  whom 
I  owed  as  much  as  man  can  owe — mv 
life!" 


■■Y\'e  have  not  time,"  he  gasped.  '"I 
have  onlj-  this  afternoon  received  the 
code  message  that  calls  back  from  my 
care  the  Crystal  Butterfly !" 

Before  the  dire  facts  really  took  hold 
of  Bernice's  brain  she  was  horrified  to 
see  her  father  crumple  up  limp  in  his 
chair. 

She  rang  for  assistance,  and  mean- 
Avhile  bathed  his  head  and  face  with  ice 
water  from  the  pitcher  on  the  table. 

Almost  instantly.  Parsons,  the  butler, 
appeared  in  the  doorvvay  of  the  librar\-. 

Behind  him  stood  ]^Ii]bum  Warren, 
handsome,  cool,  but  concerned. 

""Great  Heaven,  Bemice !"  he  cried,  as 
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he  took  in  the  situation.  "What  has 
happened  ?" 

It  was  late  that  night  before  Mil- 
burn  Warren  left  the  palatial  home  of 
Andrew  Meredith.  Two  physicians  had 
worked  with  might  and  main  over  the 
aged  capitalist.  Though  they  were  able 
to  do  much  to  help  him,  their  strict  or- 
ders were  that  no  word  should  be  ut- 
tered to  him,  in  his  present  condition, 
about  the  Crystal  Butterfly. 

In  her  anxiety,  Bernice  gave  the  whole 
matter  into  the  hands  of  Milburn.  She 
kept  one  confidence  only  from  him.  She 


did  not  tell  him  the  story  of  how  the 
hateful  jewel  had  come  into  her  father's 
possession. 

"Surely,"  she  pleaded,  "you,  with  your 
knowledge  of  criminal  law,  Milburn,  will 
be  able  to  do  a  great  deal!" 

"You  know,  my  dear  Bernice,"  he  an- 
swered, "that  for  you  I  will  do  all  that's 
humanly  possible." 

"I  know  you  have  already  used  all 
your  influence  with  the  police,  and  I 
thank  you  from  my  heart." 

"You  mean  you  want  me  to  work  on 
the  case  myself?". 


"Will  you,  please?  You  see  what  the 
loss  of  the  Butterfly  has  done  to  father, 
don't  you  ?" 

"I'm  clean  crazy  to  work  on  it  my- 
self," he  answered.  "In  fact,  to  tell  you 
a  secret,  I've  been  doing  just  that,  al- 
ready. But  I  kept  quiet  about  it  for  two 
reasons.  Your  father  has  seemed  reti- 
cent about  the  history  of  the  jewel.  This 
hampers  the  police.  But  he  did  let  drop 
a  few  remarks  to  me  last  evening  when 
I  saw  him  alone.  He  gave  me  a  hint 
that  I've  been  working  on,  and  which 
he  does  not  know  he  gnve  me." 


"How  do  you  mean?'' 

"Why,  he  was  so  wrought  up  I  don't 
think  he  realized  just  how  much  he  said. 
I  found  out  the  police  knew  nothing  of 
my  information." 

"So  you  can  use  it  all  b\-  yourself?" 

"I  have  used  it,  Bernice.  The  man 
who  stole  the  Crystal  Butterfly  from  the 
library  safe  that  night  we  were  all  at 
dinner  is  working  for  a  band  of  Euro- 
pean political  blacklegs.  In  a  few  days 
he  will  be  working  for  the  State  in 
prison,  for  he  is  now  being  held  in  jail 
awaiting  a  hearing." 


Bernice  was  amazed  beyond  expres- 
sion.   She  could  only  gasp  the  words  : 

"You  don't  mean  that  " 

For  answer,  Milburn  drew  the  small 
leather  case  of  the  Crystal  Butterfly 
from  his  pocket,  and  said : 

"Open,  and  see  for  3'ourself." 

"If  only  you  could  have  got  here  be- 
fore father  was  taken  ill !  Yet  I'm 
grateful  to  Heaven  and  to  you  to  have 
it  at  all.  Now  we  must  put  it  away  so 
it  can  never  be  taken  again." 

"Let  me  tell  you,  Bernice,  they  will 
try  again  to  get  it ;  but  we  shall  be  pre- 
pared for  them  this  time." 

"Will  you  take  the  nasty  thing  away 
and  hide  it  in  some  vault  under  the 
river?"  she  asked,  half  hysterically, 
laughing. 

"No.  I'm  going  to  put  it  right  back 
in  the  safe  it  was  taken  from.'' 

"But  that  seems  foolish !" 

"The  Butterfly,  trust  me,  is  safer  in 
your  father's  house  than  in  any  place." 

"You  mean  these  European  blacklegs, 
as  you  call  them  '' 

"Are  political  as  well  as  criminal.  If 
any  of  them — and  they  are  in  more 
places  of  high  position  in  New  York 
than  you'd  think — got  hands  on  it  out- 
side this  house,  we  should  have  less 
chance  of  getting  the  man  and  the  thing 
itself." 

"Why  do  you  say  that?" 

"I'll  not  tell  you,  Bernice,  but  show 
you." 

Milburn  had  his  traveling  bag  brought 
up  to  the  librar}-  by  Parsons.  He  opened 
it  quickly  and  showed  Bernice  the  con- 
tents. 

"You're  going  to  photograph  the  But- 
terfly, you  mean  ?" 

"Put  the  thing  in  the  safe.  I'm  going 
to  flashlight  the  man  that  dares  again 
touch  the  inside  of  this  safe  or  the  dia- 
mond.'' 

"But  you  told  me  the  man  is  under 
arrest,  and  is  going  to  prison  !"  Bernice 
said  questioningly. 

"That  is  true.  Arnold  Blaine,  the 
crook,  is  in  prison.  Yet  there  are  other 
crooks  who  would  undertake  the  same 
job  for  the  almighty  big  price  that  it 
pays." 

"Oh,  if  father  were  only  well,  so  that 
he  could  return  the  thing  at  once !" 
thought  Bernice,  bewailing  the  fact  that 
she  might  not  tell  this  confidence  to 
Milburn. 

If  Alilburn  knew  that  the  jewel  was 
being  demanded  back,  he  would  help. 


As  the  men  sat  around  the  table,  their  eyes  were  glued  on  something  on  the 
board  before  them. 
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she  felt  sure.  Xow  all  that  she  could 
do  was  to  nurse  her  father  quickly  back 
to  sufficient  health  of  mind  so  that  the 
question  could  be  brought  up  to  him 
and  settled  forever. 

Day  by  day,  and  through  the  tong 
nights,  she  was  ever  beside  him.  wait- 
ing for  her  chance  to  tell  him  the  good 
news  of  the  recovers-  of  the  Buttertly- 
Xurses  and  doctors  remonstrated  with 
her  in  vain.  She  would  not  be  denied, 
and  slept  in  a  room  not  far  from  his, 
so  the  nurse,  at  night,  might  summon 
her  easily. 

She  was  convinced  that  her  father's 
first  thought,  on  coming  out  of  the  state 
of  semicoma  in  which  he  lay,  would  be 
of  the  stolen  jewel. 

The  happy  secret  she  held  for  him 
kept  her  courage  and  her  strength  up. 
At  times,  even  toward  dawn,  she  would 
take  relief  from  sleeplessness  bj-  walking 
in  the  library,  merely  to  gaze  at  the  shut 
door  of  the  safe. 

Milburn's  orders  were  that  no  one 
should  attempt  to  open  it  except  her. 
father. 

On  one  of  these  ghostly  morning  visi- 
tations of  hers,  Bernice  saw  the  safe 
door  wide  open.  The  case  of  the  Crys- 
tal Butterfly  was  gone ! 

In  panic,  she  tried  to  laugh,  to  assure 
herself  that  she  was  dreaming. 

But  her  laugh  broke  into  a  terrible 
shriek,  that  tore  through  the  stillness  of 
the  house.  Servants  and  nurses  came 
running,  to  find  her  in  a  dead  faint  be- 
fore the  sa-fe. 

The  dower  of  perfect  health  and  j-outh 
did  as  much  to  help  recovery  as  did 
medical  skill.  The  nurses  said,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  the  girl's  sheer  devo- 
tion to  her  father  that  gave  her  super- 
human pluck  and  endurance  at  the 
climax  to  the  ordeal  she  had  been 
through. 

^\  hatever  the  reason,  the  fact  was 
that  ;Milburn  Warren  was  notified  be- 
fore he  got  out  of  bed,  the  same  morn- 
ing, that  the  Crj  stal  Butterfly  had  been 
taken  from  the  library  safe  for  the  sec- 
ond time. 

With  the  message,  came  from  Bernice 
this  one  line,  written  feebly,  as  she  lay 
propped  up  against  the  pillows : 

'"Please  see  at  once  if  your  flash- 
hght  invention  worked,  and  tell  me 
the  result." 

When,  later,  he  appeared  at  the  ^Mere- 
dith  mansion,  bearing  the  photograpl:. 


he  questioned  whether  Bernice  was  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  see  it. 

"Anything  is  better  for  her  than  sus- 
pense,"' said  the  nurse.  ""She's  been  liv- 
ing in  suspense  all  these  days." 

Bernice  greeted  Milburn  with  an  ef- 
fort at  cheerfulness,  and  said  faintly: 

""The  picture — the  picture !  Did  you 
get  it?" 

Milburn  held  it  forth,  showing  a  large, 
sharp  face,  with  glittering,  startled  eyes, 
as  of  a  verj-  beast  of  prey  caught  in 
the  act  of  seizing  its  quarry. 


"I  can't  think  or  do  anything  more 
about  the  whole  sickening  affair,'"  she 
answered.  ""It's  as  though  some  wicked 
power  had  got  us  in  its  spell,  all  because 
of  the  Butterfly,  which  we  have  through 
no  fault  of  our  own.' 

One  point  that  identified  Arnold 
Blaine  with  the  robbery  of  the  safe 
while  he  sat  behind  prison  bars,  ^Milburn 
did  not  wait  to  tell  Bernice. 

He  had  found  thumb  prints  on  the  in- 
side of  the  safe  door,  and  they  were 
the  thumb  prints  of  Arnold  Blaine. 


nil 


On  being  thus  trapped  the  leader  of  the  thieves  cleared  the  mysten'  of  his  identit\'. 


""It's  somehow  horrible !"  she  re- 
marked, turning  away. 

"It's  more  than  that,"  returned  }ilil- 
burn.  "It's  devilish — and  most  myste- 
riousl}-  devilish.  It  is  the  living  image 
of  Arnold  Blaine,  who  is  now  in  jail  for 
the  original  theft  of  the  Crj-stal  But- 
terfly. How  could  he  have  been  here, 
when  he  did  not  leave  the  jail?'' 

Bernice  gasped. 

""'But  there's  no  use  in  3-our  trj-ing  to 
think  about  it  now.  Get  better,  dear, 
and  leave  the  rest  to  me." 


For  two  solid  days,  and  half  their 
nights,  Milburn  traced  the  career  of 
Blaine. 

"Track  Blaine,"  he  told  himself  con- 
tinuall}-.    "  He's  all  I  have  to  go  by.'" 

Blaine,  he  found,  professed  to  be  a 
traveling  salesman,  who  handled  a  line 
of  cheap  jewelry  and  toilet  articles.  His 
route  lay  through  a  district  of  lonely 
suburbs  at  the  northern  outskirts  of  the 
city. 

At  last  he  came  upon  a  run-down 
countrv  hotel,  the  Crow's  Xest.  which  he 
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had  learned  that  Blaine  used  as  occa- 
sional headquarters  for  making  sales  in 
the  neighborhood. 

The  proprietor  was  plainly  suspicious, 
and  said,  in  answer  to  Alilburn's  in- 
quiry: 

"I  ain't  seen  Blaine  around  here  of 
late.  He  don't  always  stop  here,  you 
know.  Sometimes  he  stops  with  folks 
farther  up  the  road." 

"How  far?" 

"About  three  miles.  A  white  house 
that  stands  back  from  the  crossroads 
quite  a  piece." 

"Can  I  get  a  vehicle  from  a  livery 
stable  here  to  take  me?"  asked  Alilburn. 

"Why,  if  you're  good  for  two  dol- 
lars " 

'Hitch  up,"  said  Alilburn,  and  lighted 
a  cigar  while  he  walked  up  and  down, 
waiting. 

"Seems  to  me  you  take  an  awful  while 
to  hitch  up  in  this  country,"  he  said, 
when  the  stableman  appeared  after  half 
an  hour. 

"We'll  make  up  for  it  on  the  road," 
the  man  replied. 

With  that,  he  lashed  the  horse  into 
a  gallop.  It  seemed  to  Alilburn  as  if  the 
rickety  buggy  would  Ijc  torn  apart. 

Hardly  had  the  thought  crossed  his 
mind  when  the  right  hind  wheel  shot 
off  the  axle  to  the  side  of  the  road. 

With  a  grin  the  driver  jumped  to 
safety. 

"I  guess  I  fixed  everything  safe,"  said 
the  driver  to  himself  as  he  studied  -Mil- 
burn's  half-conscious  form  stretched  in 
the  dust. 

Four  or  five  men  appeared  at  once 
from  the  thicket  and  bound  and  gagged 
Milburn. 

They  carried  him  to  a  deserted  house, 
hidden  from  view  of  any  passer-by  on 
the  road.  But  as  they  went  toward  the 
shack,  a  boy  tramp,  startled  from  his 
sleep  in  the  woods,  sat  up  and  watched 
them  cautiously  and  in  stupefaction. 

He  remained  in  hiding  until  the  men 
and  their  victim  were  safely  away.  Then 
the  boy  set  out  on  a  run  for  the  town 
near  by,  out  of  which  he  had  been 
chased  the  night  before  as  a  vagrant. 

"Didn't  I  tell  you  to  stay  away  from 
this  township?"  asked  the  constable. 
"Xow  you  get  locked  up." 

But  when  he  heard  the  boy's  story  he 
took  an  entirely  different  stand. 

Meanwhile,  Alilburn  had  regained  con- 
sciousness, as  he  lay  in  the  corner  of 
an    uncarpeted    room    in    the  deserted 


house.  The  men  believed  him  still  un- 
conscious. A  more  timid  member  of 
the  party  began  to  fear  he  might  have 
been  killed. 

Alilburn  let  them  enjoy  their  fears. 
Yet  he  dared  not  try  to  work  free  from 
his  gag  or  bonds;  and  this  very  thing- 
he  wanted  to  do  more  than  anything  in 
the  world. 

As  the  men  sat  around  the  table,  their 
eyes  were  glued  on  something  on  the 
board  before  them.  In  their  leader,  Alil- 
burn recognized  the  exact  image  of 
.Arnold  Blaine !  But  he  argued  with 
himself,  for  how  could  it  be  he  when 
that  crook  was  still  behind  jail  bars? 

A  stout  rapping  sounded  on  the  door 
of  the  house.  It  could  only  have  been 
made  by  a  club. 

The  next  instant  the  door  was  burst 
ojJen,  and  the  men  dived  like  rats 
through  a  trapdoor  infb'.  the  cellar. 

Only  the  man  who  was  the  image 
of  Blaine  remained  to  confront  the  con- 
stable and  the  boy  who  stood  behind 
him  in  the  doorway. 

l:!ut  first  the  leader  threw  an  old  horse 
blanket  over  Alilburn.  Xo  hner  chance 
in  the  world  ever  offered  the  lawyer 
detective.  He  tore  the.bonds  from  his 
hands  and  the  gag  from  his  mouth  while 
the  leader  of  the  crooks  was  making  in- 
dignant denials  to  the  police  officer. 

But  all  his  bravado  vanished  when 
Alilburn  sprang  up  from  under  the  blan- 
ket, and,  pistol  in  hand,  covered  the 
thief. 

"Officer,  handcuff  this  man  !"  said  Alil- 
liurn,  "and  I'll  take  out'of  his  pockets, 
or  get  from  him.  somehow,  the  Crystal 
Butterfly.  It's  a  jewel  that  has  been  the 
cause  of  revolution  and  murder  in  the 
small  European  principality  of  Amadino. 
I  claim  it  for  a  man  who  held  it  hon- 
estly in  trust  for  its  rightful  owner." 

As  he  spoke,  Milburn  rapidly  "frisked" 
the  leader  of  the  band  of  crooks.  He 
found  the  Crystal  Butterfly  safe  in  its 
case.  It  was  concealed  in  the  man's 
shoe  top,  under  his  stocking. 

On  being  thus  trapped,  the  leader 
cleared  the  mystery  of  his  identity.  His 
explanation  was  so  simple  that  Alilburn 
felt  foolish  at  having  failed  to  suspect  it. 
This  man  was  the  twin  brother  of  Ar- 
nold Blaine,  the  first  thief  of  the  But- 
terfly, and  both  had  been  working  to- 
gether to  secure  the  precious  jewel. 

It  was  to  an  astonished  but  happy  man 
that  Aiilliurn  returned  the  Butterfly  that 


evening.  Air.  Aleredith  had  recovered 
sufficiently  for  the  young  lawyer  to  tell 
him  that  the  jewel  had  been  secured  and 
the  thieves  captured. 

"And  now  that  we  have  it  back  again, 
Alilburn,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  how  this 
trouble-making  bauble  came  to  my 
hands,  and  all  about  it,"  the  old  gentle- 
man told  him. 

But  Alilburn  broke  in  at  this  point. 

"Perhaps  I  know  some  of  its  his- 
tory already,"  he  said,  with  a  wise  smile, 
"and  I'll  tell  you  w^hat  I  know.  If  I  am 
wrong  in  any  part,  just  tell  me.  Lis- 
ten ! 

"To  begin  at  the  beginning,  many 
years  ago,  when  you  had  not  yet  attained 
your  money,  and  were  working  in  a 
mine,  a  man  since  grown  prominent  in 
Amadino  politics  saved  your  life  in  a 
cave-in.  Years  after,  when  the  Crystal 
Butterfly  was  in  this  same  man's  pos- 
session, and  was  wanted  so  badly  by 
a  gang  of  anarchists,  that  assassination, 
even,  would  not  have  been  considered  an 
obstacle  by  them,  he  called  upon  j'ou  to 
help  him,  remembering  what  you  owed 
to  him.  He  gave  the  Butterfly  to  you, 
for,  with  it  out  of  his  care,  he  was  safe 
from  the  anarchists.  Then,  when  he 
sent  for  it  the  other  day,  the  trouble 
having  transferred  to  you,  for  they  had 
learned  where  the  jewel  was,  and  you 
discovered  it  to  be  missing,  matters  were 
very  disagreeably  complicated. 

"But  here  30U  have  it  back,  and  the 
best  thing  to  do  now  is  to  return  it 
immediately  to  its  owner,  for  he  will 
have  no  more  difficulties,  the  leaders  of 
the  anarchists,  who  stole  it  from  you 
twice,  are  safely  in  jail,  and  will  re- 
main there  for  a  long  sentence." 

"Now,  '  Bernice  told  her  father  when 
Alilburn  stopped  speaking,  "I  guess  we 
don't  have  to  tell  him  everything,  do 
we?" 

Alilburn  cast  a  glance  at  her,  and 
nodded  toward  the  door.  When  they 
had  both  gone  out  of  the  room,  leaving 
the  old  gentleman  to  admire  the  re- 
turned jewel,  Bernice  walked  slowly  up 
to  him.  Alilburn  looked  into  her  pretty 
eyes,  and  said  in  an  undertone:  "I've 
found  out  all  this  by  myself,  but  there 
is  still  one  thing  I  wish  to  know.  Tell 
me  everj-thing — about  ourselves." 

"I  will,"  she  answered  shyly,  "and  it's 
just  'yes.'  dear." 

As  she  finished,  her  voice  was  muf- 
fled by  the  tender  embrace  in  which 
A'lilburn  held  her. 


The  Two  Natures  Within  Him 

■SELIG) 

By  Robert  Keene 

It  is  a  fact  founded  upon  sound,  scientific  premises,  that  in  many  cases  a  criminal  is  only 
a  good  man  gone  wrong.  A  minister,  a  doctor,  and  the  doctor's  daughter,  who  is  the 
minister's  fiancee,  live  near  a  penitentiary,  and  they  have  a  chance  to  prove  the  soundness  of 
this  theory — in  a  way  that  is  told  in  this  story,  based  on  the  Selig  Diamond  Special  photo 
drama.  Thomas  Santschi.  who  played  the  role  of  the  Rev.  William  Morris,  also  directed 
the  picture.    The  rest  of  the  cast: 

Dr.  Bishop   Lafayette  McKee 

Muggsy  Blake   Franklyn  Hall 

Mary  Bishop  Bessie  Eyton 


'HE      Reverend      William  Morris 
turned  the  light  low. 


It  was  the  light  on  the  library  table 
in  the  study  of  his  rectory.  Rain  or 
shine,  every  night  from  the  fall  of  dark 
until  the  hour  of  midnight,  that  light 
had  been  shining  out  through  the  rec- 
tory window  during  the  four  years  since 
the  Reverend  Morris  had  come  to  take 
the  church  of  St.  Albans. 

It  had  never  failed.  Released  con- 
victs from  the  State  penitentiary  near 
by,  starting  out  into  the  world  to  begin 
life  afresh  after  settling  the  debt  to 
societj-  which  their  w-rongdoing  had  in- 
curred by  serving  out  a  tenth  or  a  quar- 
ter of  their  lifetime  in  that  great,  gra\- 
granite  pile,  might  see  the  steady,  white 
glow  of  that  lamp  beckoning  to  them 
like  a  finger  of  Hope  in  the  night. 

Those  who  accepted  the  beacon's  in- 
vitation to  turn  their  steps  toward  the 
rectorj'  first,  before  going  on  into  the 
world  with  its  temptations  to  return 
to  the  old  ways  of  crime,  were  talked 
to — not  preached  at — by  the  young  min- 
ister, as  man  to  man. 

That  was  what  he  kept  the  light  burn- 
ing for,  in  hopes  of  bringing  these  un- 
fortunate mortals  to  him  for  brotherly 
counsel — for  his  theorj"  was  that  they 
were  all  good  at  heart. 

His  opinion  was  shared  by  his  friend 
and  neighbor  Doctor  Bishop.  And  by 
his  daughter  Mary,  too.  The  belief  that 
criminals  could  be  turned  into  respecta- 
ble members  of  the  community,  by  per- 
forming a  slight  operation  upon  them 
to  remove  the  pressure  on  their  brain 
of  a  portion  of  the  skull  which  had  been 
either  bruised  or  broken  by  a  fall  or  a 
blow  at  some  time  in  their  lives,  and 


which  was  the  sole  cause  of  their  crim- 
inality, had  for  years  been  one  of  the 
surgeon's  pet  hobbies. 

It  was  but  natural,  then,  that  he 
should  have  felt  himself  drawn  to  the 
young  minister  by  a  strong  liking,  when 
he  heard  him  express  the  same  views, 
and  this  had  since  ripened  into  a  warm 
friendship  between  them. 

More  than  once,  in  his  talks  with  re- 
leased convicts,  who,  despite  all  his  rea- 
sonings and  persuasions,  had  expressed 
the  determination  to  return  to  their  old 
career  of  crime,  the  minister  had  sent 
his  servant  t@i  the  surgeon's  house  to 
bring  him,  post-haste,  to  the  rector}-. 
The  criminal's  obstinate  intention  of 
going  back  to  his  evil  ways,  suggested 
that  his  case  was  one  for  the  doctor's 
attention.  And  should  the  latter,  pass- 
ing his  fingers  expertly  over  the  black 
sheep's  cranium,  locate  a  depression  in 
the  skull  w^hich  revealed  the  fact  of 
a  pressure  on  the  brain,  that  had  re- 
sulted in  a  malversion  of  his  character, 
there  and  then  he  performed  the  op- 
eration upon  the  \nctim's  head. 

The  hastily  cleared-ofF  top  of  the  li- 
brary desk  was  the  operating  table,  the 
Reverend  Morris  the  surgeon's  assistant, 
and  Mary  the  nurse  in  attendance — the 
girl  always  accompanied  her  father  on 
these  nocturnal  visits  to  the  ^ecto^}^ 

She  believed,  as  did  Doctor  Bishop 
and  the  young  minister,  that  all  crim- 
inals were  only  good  men  gone  wrong. 
As  beautiful  as  she  was  tender-hearted, 
the  Reverend  ^Morris  loved  her.  He 
had  met  no  discouragement  in  his  suit 
from  her  father,  nor  from  Mar\-  her- 
self, either.  They  had  been  engaged  for 
the  past  year. 


The  Reverend  ]^[orris'  salary,  as  the 
rector  of  St.  Albans,  was  small — too 
small  to  permit  him  to  support  a  wife 
in  anjthing  but  the  most  pinched  cir- 
cumstances. That  was  the  reason  wh\- 
his  marriage  to  Mary  had  been  deferred. 
He  was  waiting  until  he  could  obtain  a 
more  lucrative  position.  The  post  of 
chaplain  at  the  penitentiary  had  been 
vacant  for  some  time,  and  if  he  could 
secure  that,  as  he  had  hopes  of  doing, 
he  could  continue  his  work  in  the  serv- 
ice of  God  by  redeeming  his  fellow 
men  on  a  broader  scope,  and  at  a  sal- 
ary that  was  more  than  three  times  as 
large  as  he  received  at  St.  Albans. 

The  prison  authorities,  so  far,  had 
scoffed  at  him  and  Doctor  Bishop  for 
their  theorj-  that  a  criminal  was  so  due 
to  the  after  effects  of  a  fall  or  a  blow 
on  the  head,  which  had  changed  his 
character  by  affecting  his  brain.  But 
still  the  young  minister  had  faith,  which 
his  friend  the  doctor  shared,  that  if  their 
theorizing  could  be  put  to  the  actual 
proof  in  some  way  before  the  prison 
board,  it  would  result  in  both  he  and  the 
surgeon  being  given  a  free  hand  to  work 
the  reformation  of  all  the  convicts  who 
were  turned  back  upon  the  world  at  the 
expiration  of  their  sentence. 

Xow,  as  has  been  said,  the  Reverend 
^lorris  turned  down  the  light  on  his 
library  desk. 

He  had  heard  a  sound  in  the  adjoin- 
ing room  on  the  ground  floor.  The 
sound  was  one  that  would  be  produced 
by  a  knife  blade  being  stealthily  inserted 
between  the  top  and  bottom  sashes  of 
a  window  to  reach  and  pr\-  open  its 
fastening. 

A  visitor — a  criminal  one.  obviouslv — 
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was  aljout  to  enter  the  house,  having 
Ijeen  attracted  thence  by  the  Hght  in 
the  study  window,  most  probably,  which 
had  advised  him  that  the  house  was 
occupied,  and  suggested  to  him  that  by 
burglarizing  it  he  might  have  something 
on  which  to  return  to  the  world  from 
the  prison  that  had  just  released  him. 
The  Re\  <.Tend   Morris  smiled .  as  he 


waiting  for  him.  There  he  meant  to 
make  him  welcome.  And  to  talk  with 
him,  and  try  to  instill  into  him  the 
strength  to  go  straight  thenceforth. 

From  the  next  room  there  came  a 
sharp  "click,"  which  told  that  the  win- 
dow's fastening  had  parted  under  ths 
pressure  of  the  marauder's  knife  blade. 
Then  silence  for  several  moments.  After 


"Gee,  it's  a. parson!"  gasped  Muggsy  Blake.    "I'd  better  beat  it.    If  they 
catch  me,  they'll  send  me  to  the  chair  fer  croakin'  him!" 


stood  there  in  the  dimmed  study.  He 
had  turned  the  lamp  down  so  as  not  to 
alarm  the  lawless  intruder  with  the  fact 
of  his  presence,  which  might  scare  him 
away. 

That  was  just  what  the  young  min- 
ister did  not  want  to  do.  He  wanted 
the  would-lje  thief  to  come  into  the 
house,   into   the   study,   where   he  was 


that  the  sash  of  the  window  could  be 
heard  opening  cautiously,  and  the  light 
descent  of  a  pair  of  feet  on  the  car- 
peted floor  of  the  adjoining  room  fol- 
lowed it.  The  Reverend  Morris,  the 
same  kindly  smile  on  his  face,  stood 
waiting  patiently. 

It  was  impossible  for  him  to  see  any- 
thing in  the  darkened  study.     But  he 


felt  a  light  breeze  sweep  suddenly 
against  his  cheek,  which  apprised  him 
of  the  fact  that  the  criminal  had  come 
into  the  study  from  the  next  room.  The 
young  minister  reached  out  his  hand 
and  took  hold  of  the  cord  of  the  lamp 
on  the  table. 

"Good  evening !"  he  said  cordially,  and 
as  he  spoke  he  turned  on  the  light. 

There  was  no  one  in  front  of  him. 
But  he  could  have  sworn  that  the  mid- 
night caller  he  had  heard  open  the  win- 
dow of  the  adjacent  room  had  come  into 
the  study.  He  turned  to  look  behind 
him.  And  there  he  saw^  a  short,  thick- 
set man,  with  a  cap  pulled  down  over  his 
closely  clipped  head,  and  an  undershot 
jaw,  who  held  an  object  that  looked 
like  a  short,  black  club  upraised  in  his 
hand. 

That  was  all  he  had  time  to  see.  For 
he  went  down  in  his  tracks  like  a  felled 
ox,  from  the  blow  of  a  blackjack  which 
the  burglar  brought  down  with  all  his 
might  on  his  head. 

Over  his  prostrate  form  on  the  floor, 
his  assailant  stood  with  the  murderous 
weapon  poised  in  his  hand,  breatliing 
hard,  and  ready  for  instant  flight  should 
the  sound  of  the  minister's  fall  have 
aroused  any  other  possible  inmates  of 
the  ho.ise. 

"Gee!"  panted  "Muggsy"  Blake,  look- 
ing down  to  discover  the  nature  of  his 
victim's  calling  from  the  cut  of  his 
clothes.  "Gee,  it's — he's  a  parson ! 
They'll  send  me  to  the  chair  for  croak- 
in' him!    I  better  beat  it!" 

He  stepped  over  the  minister's  motion- 
less body  on  the  study  rug.  and  ran  with 
frightened  haste  toward  the  door  of  the 
room  through  whose  window  he  had 
come  into  the  house.  And  in  another 
moment  he  had  left  it  by  the  same  way. 

But  he  had  not  killed  the  man  he 
had  left  behind  him  on  the  rug.  The 
Reverend  William  Morris  rolled  over 
from  his  back  to  his  side,  and,  with 
one  hand  holding  his  aching  head, 
propped  himself  up  to  a  sitting  pos- 
ture with  the  other,  a  moment  after 
the  burglar  had  gone. 

His  eyes  swept  his  surroundings  be- 
wilderedly.  He  touched  his  head  here 
and  there,  and  took  away  his  hand  to 
look  at  it.  But  there  was  no  blood  on 
it.  He  had  been  struck — he  had  a  vague 
recollection  of  the  blow,  but  none  of  the 
circumstances  leading  up  to  it — on  the 
head  with  something  heavy.  The  in- 
jury, however,  seemed  to  have  left  him 
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ivith  nothing  more  serious  than  that 
iull,  throbbing  pain  at  the  base  of  his 
Drain. 

He  got  to  his  feet,  leaning  unsteadily 
against  the  edge  of  the  library  desk. 
.\nd  then,  slowly,  as  though  in  obedi- 
ence to  some  instinct,  his  eyes  turned 
toward  the  door  through  which  the 
criminal  who  had  struck  him  down  had 

Instantlj-  the  minister's  eyes  nar- 
rowed, and  he  swung  around  to  glance 
furtive!}-  about  the  room.  On  the  table 
under  the  lamp  lay  a  few  bills,  weighted 
down  by  a  little  heap  of  coins,  which 
he  had  finished  counting  out  a  half  hour 
before  to  turn  over  to  his  aged  house- 
keeper and  general  servant  on  the  mor- 
row to  pay  the  grocer  and  the  butcher 
with.  Sweeping  the  money  up  and  stuff- 
ing it  into  his  pocket,  he  turned  and 
started  toward  his  bedroom  on  the  floor 
above. 

In  the  hall  outside  the  studj-  he  came 
face  to  face  with  the  old  woman. 

"I  was  comin'  to  look  after  you,  sir," 
she  anxiouslj-  explained  her  presence  in 
wrapper  and  slippers  downstairs  at  that 
hour.  "I  heard  a  noise,  like  somebody 
fallia  " 

She  got  no  further.  Her  words  were 
cut  off  by  the  ministers  hands,  which 
wrapped  themselves  around  her  throat. 

The  force  with  which  he  had  sprung 
at  her  sent  her  back  against  the  wall. 
And  there  he  held  her,  silently,  his  eyes 
blazing,  and  his  teeth  showing  clenched 
through  his  curled-back  lips,  until  her 
weight  sagged  limply  against  him.  Then, 
letting  her  fall  senseless  to  the  floor, 
without  a  backward  glance  he  sped  up 
the  stairs,  unbuttoning  his  long,  minis- 
terial coat  as  he  went. 

In  his  room,  he  hastiU-  divested  him- 
self of  that  garment,  and  his  white  shirt 
and  collar,  as  well.  Then,  from  his 
closet,  he  pulled  down  an  outing  shirt 
"f  gray  flannel,  with  an  old  sack  coat 
and  a  cap.  Putting  these  on,  he  looked 
what  he  was — anything  but  a  minister. 

Two  minutes  later,  he  had  left  the 
house.  A  block  away  from  it  he  stopped 
and  flung  up  his  head,  like  a  dog  seek- 
ing the  scent.  Slowly,  as  before,  his 
eyes  turned  in  a  certain  direction.  It 
was  the  direction  of  the  railroad  tracks 
— where '^luggsy  Blake  had  gone  ahead 
of  him  from  the  house — and  toward 
them  William  ^lorris  turned  his  steps. 

A  freight  train  was  passing  when  he 


got  there,  the  wheels  clicking  slowlj- 
over  the  rails  as  the  engineer  guided  it 
cautiousl}^  tov^'ard  a  sharp  curve  that  laj' 
just  ahead.  In  one  of  the  empty  box 
cars  rode  jMuggsj"  Blake,  bound,  after 
his  three  j'ears'  sojourn  behind  the  bars, 
for  the  near-by  cit}'  and  "de  gang."  The 
man  he  had  left  for  dead  at  the  rectorj', 
swung  aboard  the  freight  and  crawled 
into  the  car  behind  him. 

When  the  housekeeper  recovered  her 
senses,  she  ran  to  Doctor  Bishop's 
house. 

The  news  she  broke  to  him  and  j\Iary 
was  that  the  Reverend  William  Morris 
had  suddenh-  gone  mad.  She  told  of 
how  he  had  seized  and  choked  her,  and 


Muggsy  drew  back.  Before  him  stood  the 
man  he  had  left  for  dead  back  at  the  rec- 
ton';  but  a  man  who  now  looked  exactly 
what  he  was — anything  but  a  minister. 


the  wa\'  his  face  had  been  contorted  like 
a  demon's  while  he  held  her  pinned  to 
the  wall.  With  his  daughter,  the  sur- 
geon accompanied  the  woman  back  to 
the  rectory  on  the  run.  But  there  they 
found  what  the  frightened  servant  had 
not  known  when  she  fled  from  the  house 
to  give  them  the  alarm — that  the  minis- 
ter had  left  it  before  her.  His  cast-off 
garments,  scattered  on  the  floor  of  his 
bedroom,  were  all  that  remained  of  him. 

"Oh,  where  has  he  gone?"  the  girl 
appealed  in  anguish  to  her  father.  "Do 
j'ou  think  " 

She  paused,  in  the  hopes  of  prompting 
him  to  offer  some  solution  of  the  mys- 


ter}-  of  her  lover's  disappearance.  Doc- 
tor Bishop's  brows  were  drawn  together 
in  a  baffled  frown. 

"I  don't  know  what  to  think."  He 
told  her  what  was  the  truth. 

Two  hours  later,  the  freight  train 
had  reached  New  York  City.  jMuggsy, 
rolling  open  the  door  of  his  box  car, 
dropped  down  on  the  cinders  of  the 
roadbed,  just  as  William  Morris  alighted 
likewise  from  the  next  car. 

With  a  yell,  as  he  caught  sight  of  the 
man  he  thought  he  had  killed — and 
whom,  at  first  glance,  he  took  for  a 
ghost — Muggsy  turned  and  ran. 

When  he  had  put  a  dozen  city  blocks 
between  himself  and  the  other  and 
stopped  to  recover  his  breath,  the  bur- 
glar realized,  however,  that  it  must  have 
been  the  flesh-and-blood  minister  him- 
self, who,  after  all,  had  not  died  from 
the  blow  he  had  dealt  him,  that  he  had 
just  seen.  But  that  did  not  lessen  his 
fears. 

''He's  follered  me,  to  git  even  fer 
that  wallop  I  handed  him  on  the  bean !" 
Muggsy  muttered  to  himself.  '"He's  go- 
ing to  try  to  git  me  pinched  fer  it.  I 
don't  know  what  they  c'n  do  to  yer  fer 
committin'  assault  an'  batterjr  on  a 
preacher — I  guess  it's  the,  chair,  just 
the  same  as  fer  croakin'  an  ord'narj^  guj-. 
But  gotta  look  out  I  don't  bump  inter 
him  again." 

He  was  starting  on,  when  the  sound 
of  footsteps  coming  along  the  deserted 
street  in  which  he  had  halted  caused  him 
to  wheel. 

The  next  moment,  with  his  back 
against  the  wall  of  the  nearest  house, 
and  the  blackjack  once  more  in  his  hand, 
he  confronted  William  Morris. 

"What  did  you  run  away  from  me  for, 
down  there  at  the  freight  j-ards?"  the 
latter  asked  sociabl}-.  "And  put  that 
thing  back  in  3-our  pocket — we're  not 
going  to  quarrel,  vou  and  I.  I  want  to 
be  3'our  pal.  That's  wh}''  I  followed  j'ou 
here.  To  see  if  you'd  be  willing  to  team 
up  Avith  me  in  burgIar\^  I'm  new  at  the 
game,  but  I've  got  an  idea  you  can  teach 
me  the  ropes — how  about  it?" 

;Muggsy  regarded  him  suspiciously. 

"Gwan !"  said  he.  '"What  kind  of  a 
game  is  this  j  e're  up  to  ?'' 

'"It's  no  game  at  all,"  replied  William 
^lorris  seriouslx'.  'T  tell  you,  I  want 
to  be  a  thief  like  you.  If  you  think  1 
don't  mean  it — try  me, ' 
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The  ljurglar  continued  to  watch  him 
narrowly. 

"Yes,"  he  sneered,  "and  if  I  did  you'd 
tip  the  cops  off  an'  have  'em  nab  me 
dead  to  rights.    I'm  on !" 

"Why  should  I  want  to  do  that?"  in- 
quired the  other,  his  eyebrows  lifting  in 
genuine  surprise.  "1  haven't  got  any- 
thing against  you." 

IMuggsy  stared  at  liinn,  a  look  of  awe 
stealing  into  his  face. 

The  result  of  the  blow  he  had  given 
this  man  had  rendered  his  memory  of  it 
a  blank! 

"And  }'ou  say  you  want  to  do  a  job 
o'  burglin'  with  me?"  asked  Aluggsy  un- 


certainl}',  remembering  that,  though  the 
man  looked  nothing  like  it  now,  he  had 
been  a  minister  when  he  had  knocked 
him  out.    "Do  you  mean  that?'' 

"Try  me !"  William  Morris  repeated 
simply. 

Muggsy  replaced  his  Ijlackjack  in  his 
pocket.  His  lips  were  grimly  set,  as  he 
turned  to  make  the  test  he  had  decided 
upon.  He  nodded  over  his  shoulder  to 
the  other. 

"Come  on  !"  he  said.  "I'll  do  just  that 
— try  yer." 

As  the  two  moved  off  together,  they 
did  not  see  the  pair  of  detectives,  who, 
having  recognized  Muggsy  Blake  as  an 
"old  offender,''  were  following  him  and 


his  companion  to  see  what  they  were 
up  to. 

"This  store,"  said  Muggsy,  stopping 
finally  before  the  closed  door  of  a  small 
shop  on  a  lower  East  Side  street  that 
was  temporarily  empty,  "is  run  by  an 
old  guy  who's  a  reg'lar  miser.  He  sells 
candy  and  cigars  and  writin'  paper,  as 
you  c'n  see  fer  yerself ;  but  he's  been 
savin'  up  his  money  fer  years.  He's  rich. 
An'  he  keeps  his  coin  in  an  old  safe  in- 
side, here.  I  had  my  eye  on  the  place, 
an'  was  goin'  to  crack  it — before  the  cops 
got  me  this  last  time.  Here!"  pulling 
a  short  iron  "jimmy"  from  some  place 
of    concealment    under    his    coat,  and 


handing  it  to  the  man  at  his  side.  "Take 
this  and  bu'st  the  lock  of  the  door  with 
it.  Then  go  inside  an'  make  our  haul, 
while  I  stay  here  to  tip  you  oft'  if  I  see 
anybod}-  comin'." 

Without  a  moment's  hesitancy,  Wil- 
liam Morris  took  the  instrument  and 
turned  to  attack  the  door  with  it.  Forc- 
ing it  open,  he  went  inside.  In  five 
minutes  he  was  back,  with  his  pockets 
bulging. 

"Come  ahead !"  he  said  out  of  the 
side  of  his  mouth  to  iMuggsy  as  he 
walked  by  him.  "I've  got  the  monej' 
— and  left  the  safe  as  clean  as  a  bone !" 

The  burglar's  eyes  opened  wide  and 
his   jaw    fell,   as   he  looked   from  the 


bundles  of  greenbacks  William  ^Morris 
stopped  to  show  him,  around  the  nearest 
corner,  to  the  man  himself. 

"It  ain't  the  same  one !"  he  told  him- 
self incredulously.  "I  thought  I  got  a 
good-enough  look  at  his  face  to  know- 
him  again,  when  I  saw  him  layin'  ther£ 
on  the  floor  o'  that  study  o'  his — but  I 
been  makin'  a  mistake  about  this  fel- 
ler.    He  ain't  the  minister.     He  can't 

be!    But   Gee,  I  got  to  tind  out, 

that's  all !  I'm  goin'  to  go  back  an'  see 
if  that  preacher  ain't  right  there  still  in 
the  town  with  the  peniteniary !" 

Making  an  excuse  to  William  Morris, 
the  crook  went  back  around  the  corner 
— "jest  fer  a  second,"  he  told  him. 

But,  once  out  of  his  sight,  ^luggsy 
walked  rapidly  off  in  the  direction  of 
the  railroad  station.  Here  he  bought 
a  ticket  for  the  town  he  had  left  by 
way  of  the  freight  car  only  a  few  hours 
before.  "It's  worth  it.''  he  muttered  to 
himself,  as  he  took  up  the  change  from 
one  of  the  stolen  bills  that  William  Alor- 
ris  had  given  him  as  his  share  of  the 
store's  robbery.  "I  got  to  find  out!  If 
that  gu)'  is  the  jjarson — then  I'm  goin' 
batty !" 

Two  minutes  after  he  had  boarded  the 
train.  William  ^lorris  did  so  likewise. 

The  two  detectives  caught  it  just  as 
it  was  pulling  out  of  the  station. 

Forty-five  minutes  afterward.  ]\Iuggsy 
Blake  stood  in  the  shadows  of  the  shrub- 
bery surrounding  the  rectory  of  St.  Al- 
bans. He  was  stealing  toward  the 
lighted  stud}'  window — behind  which, 
unknown  to  him,  Doctor  Bishop  and  his 
daughter  were  sitting — when  he  whirled 
around  at  a  step  behind  him. 

"You  ran  away  from  me  again." 
charged  William  Morris  in  a  reproach- 
ful whisper.  "\\'hy  didn't  you  tell  me 
you  were  going  to  crack  this  house? 
But  I'll  do  it  for  you.  I  seem  to  re- 
member— a  window — around  on  the 
other  side,  and  a  knife's  the  way  to  open 
it — no,  what  am  I  talking  about?"  he 
broke  off  impatiently.  "I  don't  remem- 
ber that.  I  just  thought  of  that  way  to 
break  in.  That's  what  I  mean.  Lend 
me  your  knife." 

He  opened  its  Ijlade,  stealing  away 
from  ?iluggsy  toward  the  house. 

In  the  study.  Doctor  Bishop  rose,  with 
a  warning  sign  to  Mary,  and  turned  the 
light  low,  as  he  heard  the  scratching  of 
the  knife  blade  at  the  window  of  the 
adjoining  room.  A  moment  later,  turn- 
ing the  light  up  again,  he  gave  back 


After  the  operation,  the  Rc\-.  William  iWorris  looked  up  as  Mai'v  Bishop  entered  the 
room.    "Don't  cry,  dear,"  he  said  gently.    "We've  proved  our  case — 
and  it's  the  best  thing  that  could  have  happened!" 
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■vith  a  cry  of  amazement  which  was 
:hoed  by  the  girl : 
•William  r 

The  minister  looked  from  one  to  the 
rher  of  them,  with  no  sign  of  recogni- 
cn  upon  his  face. 

"Well,  you've  caught  me.""  He 
shrugged.  "You  can  summon  the  po- 
ice.  and  send  me  to  prison.  But  when 
1  get  out,  m  go  right  on  stealing.  I'm 
an  enemy  of  societj- — and  I  don't  ever 
xpect  to  be  anything  else." 

"William  I'"  his  sweetheart  repeated  in 

arasp.  staring  from  him  to  her  father 
::  wild  dismay.  Doctor  Bishop  looked 
.5  utterly  mjstified  by  the  young  min- 
~;er's  words  as  did  she. 

There  was  an  interruption. 

"Here's  a  fellow  we  found  hanging 
around  the  house  outside."  said  one  of 
the  two  detectives,  as  he  and  his  com- 
panion led  ^luggsy  Blake  into  the  room 
between  them. 

"We  met  Warden  Coleman,  from  the 
penitentiary,  just  as  we  captured  him, 
and  we  asked  him  to  come  in  here  where 
it  was  light,  to  see  if  he  could  recog- 
nize a  star  boarder  of  his.''  chimed  in 
the  other  sleuth,  stepping  aside  to  dis- 
close the  presence  in  their  rear  of  tliat 
official  of  the  prison  near  by. 

"That's  the  man  that  robbed  the  store 
in  Xew  York  with  him !"  exclaimed  the 
first  detective,  making  a  dive  across  the 
-    'in  toward  the  minister  and  seizing 


"Stop!" 

Doctor  Bishop  pointed  to  his  daugh- 
:rr's  fiance. 

"That,'"  said  he.  "is  the  Reverend 
William  Morris.  He  is  not  a  thief,  as 
you  charge,  but  the  rector  of  this  church. 
Ask  Warden  Coleman  if  that  isn't  so. 
Am  I  not  right,  sir?" 

"That  is  the  Reverend  ^Morris."  re- 
plied the  warden  slowly.  "But  I  don't 
nnderstand  '" 

And  then  Muggsy  Blake  spoke  up. 

"I'll  tell  3-er  what  it  is,"  he  declared, 
"i  got  it,  at  last-  I  come  in  here  to- 
night to  rob  this  house.  The  parson, 
there,  caught  me,  and  I  hit  him  on  the 
head.  It's  drove  him  out  of  his  mind — 
don't  yer  see?  He  ain't  a  crook,  but  he 
thinks  he  is  '' 

At  the  words  "blow"  and  '"head."  a 
light  of  sudden  comprehension  had 
crossed  Doctor  Bishop's  face.  Order- 
ing the  others  out  of  the  room — all  but 
his  daughter,  and  the  warden,  whom  he 
requested  to  remain  and  be  a  witness 


to  the  operation  he  was  about  to  per- 
form— he  lirst  administered  an  anjes- 
thetic  to  the  young  minister  by  a  hyper- 
dermic  injection  in  his  arm,  and  then 
laid  him  out  on  the  cleared-ofi  top  of 
the  librarj-  table.  Feeling  the  Reverend 
ZSIorris'  head,  he  quicklj-  discovered  the 
spot  where  the  blow  of  the  blackjack 
had  left  a  depression  in  the  skull.  Point- 
ing the  place  out  to  the  warden,  he  took 
his  instruments  from  the  bag  he  had 
brought  to  the  rectory  with  him  when 
he  came  there  after  hearing  the  house- 
keeper's story  of  her  master's  sudden 
madness,  and  proceeded  skillfully  to  re- 
lieve the  pressure  of  that  portion  of 
the  skull  on  his  brain. 

An  hour  later,  the  Reverend  William 
^Morris  was  sitting  up  in  the  easy -chair 
by  the  table,  a  little  weak,  but  his  old 
self  again. 

Everything  he  had  done  that  night 
had  been  told  him — he,  himself,  could 
remember  nothing  of  it,  and  he  lis- 
tened to  the  recital  as  to.  a  dream.  The 
detectives  and  Muggsy  Blake  had  de- 
parted, taking  with  them  the  mone}-  that 
the  minister  had  stolen  to  return  it  to 
the  storekeeper.  The  warden  had  also 
gone — but  not  before  he  had  expressed 
himself  as  convinced  at  last  that  the 
views  of  the  minister  and  Doctor  Bishop 
as  to  the  way  to  treat  criminals  was 
more  than  an  empt\-  theory.  The  sur- 
geon himself  had  stepped  out  of  the 
room  for  a  moment  to  sterilize  his  in- 
struments. And  the  Reverend  Morris 
and  ^lary  were  alone. 

"Don't  cry !"'  he  soothed  her,  stroking 
her  hair.  "Don't  you  see  it's  been  the 
best  thing  that  could  have  happened? 
We've  proved  to  the  warden  that  we've 
been  right  all  along  in  our  opinion.  He's 
promised  to  see  that  I  get  the  position 
of  chaplain  at  the  penitentiary  the  first 
of  next  month.  And  that  means  we've 
won  our  happiness,  for  which  we've  been 
waiting  so  long." 

She  buried  her  face  on  his  hands,  sob- 
bing still  from  the  reaction. 

"But  at  what  a  price !''  said  she,  with 
a  shudder  as  she  thought  of  tlie  peril- 
ous brink  from  which  he  had  been 
snatched  back — "oh.  at  what  a  price !  ' 


Jean  Fraser.  a  Los  Angeles  lassie, 
aged  two  years,  appeared  in  a  scene 
with  a  large  leopard  at  the  Selig  Jun- 
gle-Zoo recently,  and  performed  her 
dangerous  task  with  a  fearlessness  that 
astonished  even  the  animal  trainers. 


"Liquor"  in  Films. 
\1  71TH  the  widespread  interest  now 
'  •  being  taken  in  prohibition,  the 
following  letter  concerning  "liquor''  in 
films  has  more  than  passing  interest  per- 
haps to  the  public,  but  to  those  who 
are  intimatel}-  associated  with  picture- 
making,  the  querj-  is  amusing.  The  let- 
ter comes  from  L.  R.  Horton,  district 
superintendent  of  the  Anti-saloon 
League  of  the  State  of  Washington.  It 
reads :  "With  millions  of  other  Amer- 
icans, I  attend  the  'movies.'  Let  me 
ask  you  a  question  which  w-ill  seem 
silly  and  unimportant  to  you.  but  which 
I  know  to  be  of-  great  importance  to 
the  multitude  of  young  men  and  women 
who  hourly  view  }  our  pictures,  and  who 
have  their  characters  formed  by  them. 
In  your  many  drinking  scenes,  do  the 
actors  drink  intoxicating  liquor,  or  do 
the\"  use  a  nonalcoholic  substitute? 
Why?" 

^Manager  Horace  G.  Plimpton  an- 
swered :  "Perhaps  in  writing  us  j'OU 
have  sent  us  what  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  circular  letter  addressed  to  other  film 
producers,  judging  from  the  statement 
in  your  letter  referring  to  "your  many 
drinking  scenes.'  It  is  not  the  policj- 
of  the  Edison  Companj^  to  make  drink- 
ing scenes  at  all  unless  they  are  called 
for  by  the  action  of  the  picture,  and 
we  always  tr\-  particularly  to  keep  them 
from  being  offensive.  You  will,  how- 
ever. I  am  sure,  realize  that  in  the  tell- 
ing of  a  dramatic  storj"  it  is  sometimes 
necessar}^  to  show  the  effects  of  drink, 
or  to  show  the  associations  in  saloons, 
or  matters  of  tjiat  sort.  In  no  case  do 
we  ever  use  alcoholic  liquor  in  the  stu- 
dio. Its  use  in  any  form  is  stricth^  for- 
bidden, and  the  violation  of  this  rule 
would  lead  to  dismissal.  In  the  scenes 
themselves  we  usualh"  use  ginger  ale, 
or  sometimes  sarsaparilla,  but  we  never 
even  go  to  the  extent  of  using  actual 
beer.  Naturally,  to  permit  any  use  of 
liquor  would  not  only  be  against  our 
policy,  but  it  would  obviously  have  a 
very  bad  effect  upon  the  actors  them- 
selves." 


The  Selig  Movie  Special,  which  will 
carrj-  newspaper  men,  exhibitors  of  mo- 
tion pictures,  and  others  to  the  Cali- 
fornia expositions  on  Thursday.  July 
8th,  for  a  seventeen  days"  sojourn,  has 
instituted  a  scenario  contest  for  ideas  to 
be  utilized  in  a  motion-picture  play  to 
be  filmed  of  the  journey. 


Greater  Than  Art 

(EDISON) 

Edna  iSylvester  Kerr 

Art  was  the  one  absorbing  passion  of  Lavinia  Santell's  life;  until  a  fellow  art  student,  full 
of  promise,  whose  eyesight  was  failing,  feU  in  love  with  her.  By  following  this  story  based 
on  the  Edison  photo  play  you  will  appreciate  the  wonderful  sacrificial  love  she  bore  this  man, 
and  how  it  won  her  a  reward  that  was  greater  than  any  she  could  have  gained  in  the  career 
that  had  once  meant  everything  to  her.    The  cast  follows: 

Lavinia  Santell  Gertrude  McCoy 

Count  Paul  La  Fleur  .Duncan  McRae 

Guy  Crosby  Edward  Earle 

Cora  Franklyn  Marjorie  Ellison 

Pierre  Panchanteau  Henry  Leoni 


UT  she  is  superb,  that  girl — who  is 
she?" 


Count  Paul  la  Fleur,  a  director  of  the 
Art  Academy,  in  Paris,  asked  the  ques- 
tion of  "Papa"  Pierre,  as  the  students 
all  called  the  instructor  in  chief,  Pierre 
Panchanteau. 

The  count  was  making  one  of  his  fre- 
quent tours  of  so-called  "inspection" 
through  the  school.  He  did  come  there 
to  inspect,  but  it  was  the  pupils — those 
of  the  fair  sex — and  not  their  work, 
that  he  inspected. 

The  French  nobleman,  with  his  little, 
black,  waxed  mustache,  and  his  hand- 
some but  dissipated  face,  called  himself 
a  connoisseur  of  feminine  beaut}'.  He 
had  more  than  once  found  his  ideal 
among  the  art  students  who  had  come 
from  America  to  be  taught  by  the 
great  master,  Panchanteau,  to  lure  them 
by  the  glitter  of  his  wealth  into  ex- 
changing a  career  in  art  for  a  life  of 
luxury,  only  to  discard  each  one,  a 
poor  little  broken  butterfly,  at  the  end 
of  a  few  months,  when  some  fairer 
face  had  claimed  his  fancy. 

But  never  had  he  seen  a  more  beau- 
tiful girl  than  this  newcomer  on  whom 
his  roving  glance  had  fallen  in  the  easel- 
filled  classroom,  he  told  himself  now; 
and  he  determined  to  secure  her,  as  he 
had  all  the  rest. 

"That,"  old  Panchanteau  replied,  with 
enthusiasm,  "is  Miss  Lavinia  Santell,  a 
young  lady  whose  father  is  a  professor 
in  a  small  college  in  the  United  States. 
I  believe  she  will  make  a  wonderful 
success  at  painting.    She  has  talent  " 

"Yes,  yes,"  the  count  v/aved  aside  a 
discussion  of  her  ability  as  an  artist, 


keeping  his  gaze  fixed  ardently  upon 
Lavinia.  "Introduce  me  to  her,  will 
you  ?" 

"Papa"  Pierre  hesitated,  his  eyes  go- 
ing from  the  fashionably  attired,  disso- 
lute man  beside  him  to  the  fresh  young 
-American  girl  across  the  classroom. 
Rumors  of  the  ruin  the  count  had 
brought  to  various  of  his  pupils  had 
come  to  him,  and  he  did  not  feel  dis- 
posed to  place  another  in  his  dangerous 
path. 

"Introduce  me!"  repeated  the  count, 
this  time  in  a  tone  of  sharp  command. 

Figuratively,  Papa  Pierre  flung  up  his 
hands.  The  count  was  a  director  of  the 
Art  Academy,  and  could  dismiss  him 
from  the  position  he  held  there  at  a 
word — his  bread  and  butter  depended  on 
carrying  out  his  orders. 

He  led  the  way  to  the  easel  before 
which  Lavinia  sat,  putting  away  her 
brushes  and  paint  tubes  at  the  end  of 
the  lesson. 

"H  you  are  leaving,"  said  the  count 
eagerly,  when  the  girl  had  acknowledged 
his  introduction  to  her,  "won't  you  let 
me  escort  you  to  your  pension:'"' 

She  made  an  excuse  for  refusing  his 
offer — some  instinct  set  her  on  her  guard 
against  the  man — and  she  left  the  Art 
.Academy  alone.  The  count  did  not 
press  the  matter.  He  was  content  to 
play  a  waiting  game  for  the  time  be- 
ing, hoping  that  something  might  yet 
turn  up  that  would  place  her  in  his 
power. 

And,  as  events  turned  out,  he  had 
not  long  to  wait  before  something  did. 

It  was  only  two  days  later,  when  La- 
vinia,   walking    with    her  sketchbook 


through  the  woods  of  St.  Cloud,  a  sub- 
urb six  or  seven  iniles  outside  of  Paris, 
halted  on  the  path  down  which  she  was 
wandering,  and  flung  up  her  head  in 
a  listening  attitude. 

She  had  heard — or  thought  she  had 
— some  one  weeping  near  by. 

During  the  moment  or  so  while  she 
halted,  Lavinia  had  not  heard  the  sound 
again,  and,  thinking  that  she  had  been 
mistaken  about  it  in  the  first  place,  she 
was  staring  along  the  path  once  more, 
when  again  the  sound  of  muffled  sobs, 
coming  from  around  the  bend  in  the 
path  that  lay  just  ahead,  caused  her  to 
quicken  her  footsteps  in  that  direction. 

She  rounded  the  turn,  and  stood,  with 
her  presence  unperceived,  looking  at  a 
girl  of  about  her  own  age  who  knelt 
on  the  grass,  with  her  head  resting 
against  the  trunk  of  a  tree  that  grew 
beside  the  path. 

Wondering  if  the  girl's  shabby 
clothes,  which  suggested  her  poverty, 
could  point  to  the  reason  for  her  grief. 
Lavinia  was  questioning  the  advisability 
of  intruding  upon  her  sorrow  for  the 
purpose  of  offering  her  some  word  of 
cheer. 

And  then,  with  a  gasp,  she  dropped 
her  sketchbook  and  ran  forward. 

Raising  one  hand  from  the  turf,  the 
fact  that  she  held  a  revolver  in  it  was 
revealed  to  Lavinia  for  the  first  time. 
The  girl's  weeping  over,  her  Hps  pressed 
together  in  a  firm  line  of  determination, 
she  had  lifted  tlie  weapon  toward  her 
head. 

"Oh,  3'ou  mustn't !"  cried  Lavinia, 
flinging  herself  upon  her. 

There  was  a  sharp  struggle,  in  which 
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j  the  poorly  clad  girl  tried  to  retain  pos- 

I  feession  of  the  pistol;  but  Lavinia  at  last 
!  succeeded  in  wresting  it  away  from 
'Sier. 

"Why  did  you  want  to  do — that?" 
asked  Lavinia,  crying  now  herself,  as 
he  supported  the  other  girl,  who  had 
roken  into  a  torrent  of  weeping  again, 
jwhile  she  knelt  beside  her  on  the  turf. 
'•Tell  me  all  about  it— it  may  help  you 
to  make  a  clean  breast  of  your  trouble 
to  some  one  who  is  sympathetic,  as  I 
lassure  you  I  am !" 

Lavinia  had  spoken  in  French,  which 
her  father,  Professor  Santell.  had 
jtaught  her. 

But  the  girl  whom  she  had  saved  from 
,  suicide,  lowering  her  hands  from  her 
(jface  to  flash  a  quick  look  at  her,  re- 
' plied  in  English: 

"You  are  from  America,  aren't  }ou? 

I I  thought  I  recognized  it,  by  your  ac- 
I  cent.  I  am  an  American,  too.  And 
)  that's  why  I  was  going  to  do — what  you 
!  stopped  me  from  doing  just  now.'" 

"But  I  don't  understand  " 

'"You  will  when  I  have  told  you  my 
whole   wretched    story.     3.1y   name  is 
,  Cora  Franklyn.     A  year  ago   I  came 
i  over  to  Paris  from  Xew  Y'ork.    I  was 
a  model  there.     Artists   for  whom  I 
posed  told  me  that  I  could  make  more 
nvmey  here,  and  finally,  like  a  fool,  1 
took  what  I  had  been  able  to  save  up 
|!  and  came.     I   had  good  luck   for  the 
first  eight  or  nine  months.    And  then 
I  fell  ill.    I  went  into  a  hospital,  and 
1  stayed  there  seven  weeks.     The  doc- 
[  tors'  bills  took  all  but  a  little  of  what 
t  I  had  laid  by  out  of  the  money  I'd 
'  earned  since  I  reached  Paris.     But  if 
the  money  had  been  all  I  lost  during 
those    seven    weeks  I     ily    illness  had 
I  made  me  too  thin  to  pose  any  more. 
All  the  artists  to  whose  studios  I  have 
tramped,  day  after  day,  ever  since,  have 
rejected  me  on  that  ground. 

"If  I  could  have  two  or  three  weeks 
of  rest  and  of  good  food  I  could  get 
back  my  figure,  and  my  means  of  live- 
lihood as  well.  I  could  go  back  home 
to  America  and  take  up  my  old  work  in 
the  studios  of  New  Y'ork — but  all  hope 
of  that  is  gone.  I  am  penniless.  And 
I  have  no  way  of  earning  a  sou.  To- 
day— the  second  since  I  have  had  a 
mouthful  to  eat — suicide  seemed  the 
only  thing  left  for  me.''  She  paused, 
and  her  face  grew  hard.  "You've 
stopped  me  this  time.  But  Lll  do  it  yet. 
I  don't  want  to  die  slowlv,  of  starva- 


tion— Ld  rather  shoot  myself,  or  jump 
into  the  Seine,  and  get  it  over  with." 

Lavinia  had  been  doing  some  quick 
thinking  while  the  other  talked.  She 
had  received  her  quarterly  allowance 
from  her  father  only  the  week  before, 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  her  studies 
at  the  art  school  in  Paris.  If  she 
turned  the  sum  over  to  the  gisl,  it 
would  be  enough  to  pay  her  passage 
home  and  give  her  the  fortnight's  rest 
and  nourishing  food  she  needed — but 
how  was  Lavinia  to  get  along  in  Paris, 
in  the  meantime? 


On  one  side  was  her  artislic  career,  on 
the  other  a  human  life — and  Lavinia 
made  up  her  mind  to  risk  one  to  save 
the  other.  She  opened  her  pocketbook 
and  drew  out  the  roll  of  bills. 

"Take  this,"  she  said  kindly  to  the 
model,  "and  go  home.  It  will  cover 
your  steamer  fare,  and  leave  you  enough 
over  to  recuperate  on  for  a  fortnight 
or  so,  when  j'ou  reach  America." 

The  girl  protested  at  first  against  ac- 
cepting the  money.  But  Lavinia  finally 
prevailed  upon  her  to  take  it — as  a  loan, 
if  she  wished  to  look  on  it  that  wav. 


Lavinia  had  slashed  her  picture,  in  order  that  the  painting  of  the  man  she  loved 
might  win  the  prize  instead. 


True,  her  board  was  paid  at  the  pen- 
sion where  she  was  staying  for  the  next 
three  months.  But  her  tuition  fee  was 
due  at  the  art  academy  one  week  hence. 
There  was  one  way.  and  only  one,  that 
she  could  stay  there  without  paying 
it.  It  was  useless  to  think  of  cabling 
her  father  for  more  money  to  replace 
the  amount  he  had  just  sent  her,  if  she 
gave  it  to  the  girl.  He  could  not  af- 
ford to  do  it,  on  his  small  professor's 
salary. 

And  yet,  she  couldn't  allow  the  girl  to 
carry  out  her  -threat  to  kill  herself  as 
soon  as  she  was  out  of  Lavinia's  sig-ht. 


"This  is  my  name,  and  the  address  of 
my  pension"  she  said,  handing  Cora  her 
card,  "and  if  you  are  in  a  position  to 
repa}-  me,  you  may  do  so.  And  now, 
good-by,  and  good  luck,  dear !'' 

The  girl,  with  tears  of  gratitude  in 
her  eyes,  kissed  the  hem  of  her  skirt. 

"God  bless  j-ou !"  she  said  fervently. 

Lavinia  left  her  kneeling  on  the  turf, 
with  the  money  clasped  to  her  heart. 

The  one  way  b}'  which  Lavinia  hoped 
that  she  could  remain  at  the  art  acad- 
emy without  paying  her  tuition  lay  in 
her  ability  to  win  a  free  scholarship. 
She  had  talent — Papa  Pierre  had  said 
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so.  Pupils  of  marked  ability,  she  knew, 
were  allowed  to  attend  the  academy 
without  charge,  when  they  were  unable 
to  pay  for  doing  so. 

She  put  the  matter  before  Panchan- 
teau  on  the  next  day,  and  he  promised 
to  go  to  the  directors  and  plead  her 
case  in  person. 

When  the  count  heard  the  instructor's 
request,  a  smile  lighted  his  face.  It 
was  such  a  smile  as  a  gambler  wears 
when  he  picks  up  his  cards,  to  find  that 
he  holds  the  winning  hand  he  has  long 
been  hoping  to  see. 

He  requested   Papa  Pierre  to  with- 


to  a  less  fortunate  pupil?  In  my  opin- 
ion, we  should  vote  against  !Miss  San- 
tell.  I,  myself,  intend  to  do  so.  Are 
you  not  all  of  the  same  mind  with  me?'' 

The  point  he  had  raised  was  judged 
to  be  well  taken  by  the  other  direc- 
tors, and  when  Panchanteau  was  called 
back  into  the  room  it  was  to  be  told 
that  the  board  was  very  sorry,  but  it 
had  decided  to  confer  the  scholarship 
upon  some  other  pupil. 

When  the  old  instructor  carried  the 
news  to  Lavinia,  she  saw  all  lier  hopes 
of  making  a  name  for  herself  as  an 
artist  Iving  in  ruins  at  her  feet.  Un- 


The  count,  with  an  evil  smile,  sent  anonymously  to  Guy  the  letter  which  La\'inia 
had  written  him  months  before     "I  fancy,"  he  sneered, 
"this  will  put  an  end  to  their  engagement." 


draw  for  a  few  moments  from  the  di- 
rectors' room,  to  allow  them  to  delib- 
erate upon  the  question  privately. 

"My  friends,"  the  suave  villain  ad- 
dressed his  fellow  directors  when  they 
were  alone,  "as  I  understand  the  sub- 
ject of  free  scholarships,  one  is  to  be 
given  each  quarterly  term  to  the  pupil 
who  shows  the  most  ability,  proi'idiiig 
— and  this  is  an  essential  point — that  the 
pupil  is  unable  to  pay  his  or  her  tui- 
tion. Miss  Santell's  father  is  a  college 
professor  in  America.  He  was  able  to 
pay  her  tuition  during  the  quarter  just 
ended.  Why  should  he  not  do  so  again, 
thus  leaving  the  free  scholarship  open 


consciously  she  had  been  counting  on 
receiving  the  scholarship,  from  all  that 
Papa  Pierre  had  said  in  praise  of  her 
work,  more  than  she  realized.  And 
now  

Well,  her  dream  of  winning  fame  in 
her  chosen  career  was  a  thing  of  the 
past.  She  might  as  well  pack  up  and 
go  home ;  for  how,  without  the  money, 
was  she  to  continue  at  the  academy? 

The  answer  to  that  question  was  not 
long  in  forthcoming. 

That  same  evening,  as  she  sat  alone 
with  her  despondent  thoughts  in  her 
room  at  the  pension,  the  awed  landlady 
brought  her  the  card  of  Count  Paul  la 


Fleur,  with  the  information  that  that 
gentleman  himself  was  waiting  to  see 
her  in  the  parlor  downstairs. 

"Ah,  mademoiselle !"  protested  the 
roue,  when  she  appeared,  springing  up 
to  make  a  low  bow  over  her  hand.  "You 
have  doubtless  already  heard  the  dis- 
tressing news  of  the  directors'  decision 
in  your  case  to-day?  I  am  desolated, 
on  your  account.  Myself,  I  cast  my  vote 
in  favor  of  giving  you  the  scholarship,'', 
he  lied.  "I  also  tried  to  argue  my  col- 
leagues over  to  your  side.  But  they 
were  stern.  \\'hat  could  I  do?  They 
outnumbered  me  five  to  one.  And  so 
the  decision  was  made  against  you.  But 
I  mean  to  help  you  still.  I  can  arrange 
it  all  so  that  you  may  remain  at  the 
academy — if  you  will  let  me." 

Lavinia  returned  his  gaze  eagerly,  re- 
newed hope  shining  in  her  eyes. 

"If  I  will  'let'  you?"  she  repeated.  "I 
would  do  anything — anything — to  con- 
tinue my  studies,  for  my  art  means 
everything  to  me !  The  help  you  say 
you  can  give  me  is  '' 

"Money,"  answered  the  count,  with 
a  reassuring  smile  which  masked  the 
move  in  the  game  he  was  making  to  get 
her  into  his  toils.  "I  will  advance  you 
the  amount  of  your  next  quarterlj-  tui- 
tion." He  laid  the  bank  notes  on  the 
■  table  between  them  as  he  spoke.  "I 
understand  what  your  art  means  to 
you,  and  I  wish  to  see  j-ou  continue  to 
study  at  the  academy  until  you  have 
become  the  great  artist  for  which  I  am 
sure  you  were  intended." 

A  still,  small  voice  in  Lavinia's  heart 
was  whispering  a  warning  to  her  against 
this  man  again.  She  looked  from  him 
to  the  money  on  the  table,  and  slowly 
shook  her  head. 

"I — I  couldn't  accept  such  a  favor 
from  you,"  she  began  stammeringly. 

The  count  had  the  wisdom  which 
comes  of  long  experience  in  sucli  mat- 
ters. He  knew  when  to  go.  Picking 
up  his  hat,  he  left  the  money  on  the 
table  and  crossed  to  the  door. 

"Take  to-night  to  think  it  over,  made- 
moiselle," he  counseled.    "Au  revoir." 

As  he  had  figured,  left  alone  with  the 
money  which  meant  so  much  to  her, 
Lavinia  was  unable  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  take  it.  What  right  had  she  to 
suspect  the  count  of  having  any  designs 
upon  her  that  were  unworthy?  He  was 
interested  in  her,  merely  as  a  promising 
pupil  at  the  art  academy,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  directors.    It  would  re- 
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jund  to  his  credit,  and  that  of  his  con- 
ttstfreres,  to  turn  a  great  artist  out  of  the 
techool — that   was   the   only   motive  he 
iftlcould  have  in  giving  her  the  money, 
■  rely.    Thus  she  silenced  the  suspicious 
-ispering  of  that  little,  inner  voice. 
Before  she  went  to  bed,  she  had  writ- 
'  ten  and  posted  a  letter  to  the  count,  tell- 
ing him  that  she  had  decided  to  accept 
-'his   help,   and   thanking   him  warmly, 
lagain  and  again,  for  what  he  had  done 
-  :or  her. 

If  the  letter  might  have  been  judged 
a  disinterested  peruser  to  be  a  trifle 
'  warm  for  a  young  girl,  alone  in  the 
:y  of  Paris,  to  have  written  to  a  man 
with  Count  Paul  la  Fleur's  reputation, 
'I  that  was  wholly  due  to  the  elation  she 
J  felt  at  finding  her  career  snatched  back 
■'  from  what  had  seemed  its  utter  loss. 
One  of  the  first  artists  who  engaged 
J  jra  Franklyn,  on  her  return  to  Xew 
York,  was  a  young  man  named  Guy 
'  Crosby.     For   several   months  he  had 
'l  been  viewing  his  work  with  growing  dis- 
.'  satisfaction.    The  trouble,  although  he 
■  did  not  know  it.  was  not  with  his  paint- 
'i  ing,  but  with  his  eyes — they  were  going 
back  on  him. 

"'Pshaw.  I  can't  paint  I  "  he  declared 
one  afternoon,  flinging  his  brushes  down 
1  in  despair.   '"But  I  know  what's  the  mat- 
I  ter — I  need  a  good  teacher.     Paris  is 
full  of  'em,  and  I'm  going  there." 

Cora,  when  she  heard  that,  left  the 
model's  stand  and  came  to  him. 

"I  wish  you'd  do  a  favor  for  me. 
.  when  you  get  over  there,"  said  she. 
!  ''Look  up  this  girl'' — giving  him  La- 
I  vinia's  card — "and  tell  her  Cora  Frank- 
f  lyn  sends  her  love,  and  the  message  that 
i  she  hasn't  forgotten  what  she  did  for 
her.    She'll  understand." 

Gu\'  promised,  and  he  was  as  good  as 
i  his  word,  and  hunted  Lavinia  up  within 
a  week  of  his  arrival  in  Paris,  ^^"hen 
he  saw  her,  he  blessed  Cora  in  his 
heart  for  having  intrusted  him  with  the 
errand  that  had  led  him  into  the  pres- 
ence of  his  ideal  girl,  for  whom  he  had 
been  seeking  for  jears — for  so  he  rec- 
ognized Lavinia  to  be.  the  moment  his 
eyes  rested  on  her. 

The}-  became  good  friends  as  time 
went  on,  Guy  joining  the  art  school  at 
which  Lavinia  was  studying.  The  count, 
who  had  been  able  to  make  no  head- 
way w-ith  the  girl  since  he  had  advanced 
her  the  money,  viewed  their  growing 
intimacy  with  alarm,  as  something  that 


might  develop  into  a  stumblingblock  to 
his  plan  to  make  her  his. 

At  the  end  of  a  month,  had  he  but 
known  it,  his  fears  on  that  score  were 
realized.  For,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
first  four  weeks  of  her  acquaintance 
with  Guj',  Lavinia  confessed  to  herself 
that  she  loved  the  young  artist  with  her 
whole  heart — and  she  was  only  waiting 
for  him  to  ask  her,  to  tell  him  so 

Guy's  eyesight  was   rapidly  growing 


worse.  If  he  had  been  wise,  he  would 
have  gone  to  an  eye  specialist  in  Paris, 
instead  of  to  an  art  instructor,  to  find 
out  what  was  the  matter  with  his  paint- 
ing— but  he  was  totally  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  his  sight  was  impaired. 

But,  as  his  e3es  became  more  affected, 
his  work  itself  began  to  fall  off.  La- 
vinia. although  she,  too,  was  ignorant 
of  the  cause  of  it.  could  see  that  he  was 
not  painting  as  well  as  when  he  had 
first  arrived   in    Paris.     She   was  too 


kind,  however,  to  agree  with  him  when 
he  railed  at  the  poor  quality  of  his 
efforts. 

Guy  was  working  on  a  painting  that 
he  meant  to  enter  for  the  prize  that 
had  been  offered  at  the  academy.  La- 
vinia had  a  canvas  under  wa}"  for  the 
same  purpose,  also. 

When  she  saw  Guy's  and  compared 
it  with  her  own,  she  could  see  that  hers 
was  the  better  of  the  two,  and  stood 


a  greater  chance  of  winning  the  prize. 
Returning  to  her  own  studio,  long  she 
stood  before  her  completed  picture, 
while  a  battle  went  on  in  her  heart.  It 
was  a  battle  between  love  and  ambi- 
tion. At  last  love  won.  She  snatched 
up  a  knife,  and  slashed  her  painting 
to  ribbons,  thus  leaving  the  way  open 
for  Guy  to  win  the  prize. 

\\  hen  he  found  out,  as  he  did.  what 
she  had  done,  he  came  to  her  and  poured 
out  the  tale  of  his  love.    And  so  La-- 


•'I  have  gotten  back  what  is  more  than  my  sight  to  me,"  said  the  blind  artist,  "and  that 
is  my  senses.    Oh,  Lavinia,  can  you  ever  forgive  me  for  doubting  you,  dear?" 
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vinia  learned,  through  Iier  sacrifice, 
that  there  was  something  greater  than 
art  in  the  world. 

The  count,  hearing  that  Lavinia  was 
engaged  to  marry  the  young  man  from 
her  native  land,  determined  to  put  the 
latter  out  of  his  way. 

He  waited,  one  evening,  until  he  saw 
Guy  seated  at  a  table  with  a  party  of 
art  students  of  his  own  sex  in  front  of 
one  of  the  cafes  in  the  Latin  Quarter. 
Then,  approaching,  as  though  by  acci- 
dent he  bumped  into  Guy.  Instead  of 
apologizing  for  the  collision,  he  blamed 
Guy  for  it  and  launched  a  string  of  epi- 
thets at  his  head.  The  young  man  lost 
his  temper,  which  was  just  what  the 
nobleman  wanted  him  to  do,  and  aimed 
a  blow  at  the  count,  which  the  latter 
easily  parried. 

"You  have  struck  me,  m'sieu,"  said 
the  Frenchman,  drawing  himself  up 
stiffly.  "That  blow  must  be  wiped  out. 
If  you  will  favor  me  with  your  card, 
I  shall  see  that  two  of  my  friends  will 
call  upon  you.  Unless,  that  is — you  are 
afraid  to  fight  me  a  duel?" 

Guy  replied  that  he  was  by  no  means 
afraid,  and  he  told  the  count's  two 
friends,  when  they  called  upon  him.  that 
he  would  fight  the  nobleman  anywhere, 
and  with  whatever  weapons  he  chose 
to  name. 

The  count  had  instructed  them  to  re- 
quest, in  case  the  question  of  the 
weapons  should  be  left  open,  that  the 
dispute  be  settled  by  pistols — he  was  a 
sure  shot. 

Just  at  daybreak  of  the  following 
day  they  met  on  the  bank  of  the  Seine. 

At  the  referee's  word,  both  fired  si- 
multaneously. Guy's  shot  missed.  The 
count's  struck,  and  Guy  fell  senseless 
to  the  turf. 

Taken  back  to  his  studio,  his  injury 
was  found  by  a  doctor,  who  was  hastily 
summoned,  to  be  no  more  serious  than 
a  scalp  wound.  But  it  had  the  unfor- 
tunate consequence  of  leaving  him  with 
his  eyesight  weaker  than  ever. 

Meanwhile,  the  count  had  been  forced 
to  flee  Paris.  The  police  had  heard  of 
the  duel,  and  hastened  to  the  spot  to 
arrest  both  participants.  Warned  in  the 
nick  of  time,  the  nobleman  had  suc- 
ceeded in  making  his  escape.  But  he 
was  bitterly  disappointed  at  the  way  all 
his  schemes  for  getting  Lavinia  had 
fallen  through — now  that  he  was  forced 
to  leave  her  behind  in  the  city  from 


which  he  was  exiled  until  the  affair  of 
the  duel  should  have  blown  o\er. 

He  remembered  that  he  still  had  one 
way  left  of  trying  to  break  her  engage- 
ment. Rummaging  through  his  few  per- 
sonal effects,  which  he  had  brought 
away  with  him,  he  found  the  letter  she 
had  written  him  in  enthusiastic  thanks 
for  the  money  he  had  given  her.  \Yith 
an  evil  smile,  he  sent  it  to  Guy,  accom- 
panied by  an  anonymous  note  advising 
him  to  read  the  letter  which  had  been 
sent  to  Count  la  Fleur  only  two  days 
before,  and  see  the  unfaithfulness  of 
the  girl  he  was  engaged  to. 

When  Guy  saw  the  letter,  the  passion 
into  which  he  flew  at  what  looked  like 
the  conclusive  evidence  that  Lavinia  was 
untrue  to  him,  finished  the  damage 
which  the  wound  had  done  to  his  eyes. 

He  went  blind. 

Lavinia,  refused  admission  to  his 
studio,  went  there  by  stealth.  Guy  had 
begun  work  on  his  masterpiece,  before 
lie  had  lost  liis  sight.  Lavinia  knew 
that  he  had  staked  all  his  hopes  on  the 
jjicture.  A  millionaire  had  approved 
the  rough  sketch  of  it  which  Guy  had 
shown  him,  and  agreed  to  purchase  the 
canvas  on  its  completion.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  her  sweetheart's  inability  to 
see,  she  painted  the  picture  for  him. 

Papa  Pierre,  who  had  heard  the  story 
of  what  had  turned  Guy  against  her 
from  Lavinia's  own  lips,  received  a  com- 
munication from  the  count  just  as  the 
girl  had  only  another  day  or  two's  work 
to  put  in  on  the  painting,  before  it  was 
finished. 

The  nobleman  had  written  the  old  art 
instructor,  requesting  him  to  see  his 
lawyers  and  get  some  money  from  them 
and  bring  it  to  him  in  London,  where 
he  was  hiding.  This  Panchanteau  did. 
But  before  he  turned  the  funds  over 
to  the  count  he  said  : 

"I  will  give  you  this  monej'  on  one 
condition  :  That  you  write  to  Mr.  Guy 
Crosby,  and  tell  him  that  the  letter 
which  you  sent  him  anonymously  was 
written  to  you  by  Miss  Santell  long  be- 
fore she  met  him — in  short,  exonerate 
her  wholK-  in  the  eyes  of  the  man  she 
loves." 

The  count,  liaving  his  eye  on  another 
beautiful  young  girl  by  this  time,  and 
being  desperately  enough  in  need  of  the 
funds  which  Papa  Pierre  had  for  him 
to  do  anything  to  get  them,  agreed  to 
Panchanteau's  stipulation,  and  he  was 
as  good  as  his  word. 


Guy  received  the  letter  which  cleared  ■ 
La  vinia  of  the  suspicion  under  \\'hicl:  I 
he  had  placed  her,  and,  as  the  friend 
who  had  read  it  to  him  finished  the  note 
and  replaced  it  in  the  envelope.  La- 1 
vinia  entered  his  studio  with  the  mil-  ■ 
lionaire,  whom  she  had  brought  to  in- : 
spect  the  finished  painting. 

"With  this  money,"  said  Lavinia  from 
the  shelter  of  Guy's  arms,  after  the  mil- 
lionaire had  gone,  waving  the  check 
which  he  had  left  in  payment  for  the 
picture,  "you  can  hire  a  specialist  and 
get  back  your  sight !" 

"I  have  it  back  now."  he  answered,' 
his  embrace  fondly  tightening  around  = 
her,  "now  that  I  see  what  a  fool  I  was' 
ever  to  doubt  you.  My  ministering 
angel !" 


SCREEN  GOSSIP. 

By  Al  Ray. 

Word  reaches  us  from  Los  .Angeles 
that  D.  W.  Griffith,  the  demon  director, 
is  at  work  on  a  new  twelve-reel  feature 
to  rival  the  "Birth  of  a  Nation." 

Mary  Pickford  has  been  ill  for  a 
wiiole  week,  but  is  at  work  again  once 
more,  seemingly  as  well  as  ever. 

William  S.  Hart,  the  leading  man  of 
the  New  York  Motion  Picture  Corpo-  '  iiad 
ration,  is  a  very  remarkable  man.    Few  i  oi 
people  know  that  the  first  moving  picture  '  inal 
he  appeared  in  was  "The  Bargain,"  a 
five-reel  Paramount  feature,  directed  by 
Tom  Ince,  in  which  Mr.  Hart  plays  lead,  ae 
In  "On  a  Night  Stage,"  his  fight  with  k 
the  mob  is  unusually  realistic. 

Walker  Whiteside,  the  famous  actor, 
will   make   his   bow   to  moving-picture 
fans  in  "The  Alelting  Pot."  a  six-reel  ;j: 
feature   put   on    by  John    Cort's   com-  liv 
pany.     Jolly   Jimmie   Vincent  directed 
this  picture. 

Charlie  Chaplin  is   in  the  zenith  of 
his  popularity  at  the  present  time,  and 
his  films  are  in  such  great  demand  that  '1 
Keystone  are  reissuing  all  of  his  old 
releases. 

Mack  Sennett  writes  me  that  he  is 
going  to  appear  in  a  four-reel  Keystone 
himself !     Probably   a   Alutual   master-  ^ 
piece.    Mack  is  as  funny  as  they  make  ^ 
'em,  and  his  return  to  the  screen  will  ' 
be  a  welcome  sight. 

"The  Diamond   from  the   Sky."  the  * 
American  Film  Company's  new  serial, 
w-ill  be  the  longest  of  any,  so  far.    It  is 
scheduled  to  go  thirty-five  weeks,  with  ' 
two  reels   each  w'eek. 


Producing  Selig  Animal  Pictures 


pOUR  hungry  lions,  a  beautiful  young 
*  woman,  and  two  men  gathered  in 
ione  corner  of  the  Selig  Jungle-Zoo  at 
Los  Angeles,  California.  A  steel  cage, 
in  the  shape  of  a  triangle,  had  been 
built.  Inside  this  inclosure  a  jungle 
camp  had  been  made. 

The  stage  directors,  a:.iimal  trainers, 
and  camera  men  worked  from  a  smaller 
cage  placed  at  the  apex  of  the  larger 
inclosure,  and  raised  to  the  height  of 
several  feet  in  order  to  give  a  focus 
on  the  entire  space  within  the  cage. 

At  the  rear  of  the  camp  shrubbery 
had  been  placed  against  the  bars  of  the 
cage  in  order  to  give  the  proper  jungle 
effect.  In  the  center  a  large  palm  tree 
stood,  and  around  this  the  leading  char- 
acters of  the  drama  did  most  of  their 
artistic  work. 

The  lens  of  the  camera  was  trained 
on  everything  to  within  one  foot  of  the 
sides  of  the  cage.  This  gave  the  stage 
hands  ample  room  to  perform  their  va- 
ried tasks  without  getting  into  the  pic- 
ture. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  camp  provision 
had  been  made  for  the  qtxick  get-away 
of  the  actors  in  case  any  of  the  ani- 
mals became  vicious.  Gates  were  also 
placed  at  intervals  along  the  sides  of 
the  cage,  with  attendants  ready  to  open 
them  for  the  rapid  exit  of  an  artist  in 
peril. 

A  band  of  twenty-five  negroes,  dressed 
in  native  African  costume,  their  black 
bodies  decorated  with  all  the  warlike 
colors  of  the  Congo,  and  carrying  na- 
tive spears  as  they  danced  around  on 
their  shoeless  feet,  gave  a  touch  of  color, 
and  made  the  scene  realistic  to  the  final 
degree. 

"AH  ready !"  called  the  director. 
"Take  your  positions  ;  camera  !'' 

The  operator  began  to  turn  the  crank 
of  the  camera,  the  hunters  disappeared 
one  by  one  into  their  tents,  out  the  back 
end  and  through  the  side  gates  of  the 
cage.  Slowly  the  black  men  went  into 
the  jungle  at  the  far  end  of  the  camp, 
and  incidentally  out  of  the  cage. 

Thomas  Santschi  and  Edwin  Wallock 
sat  in  front  of  their  tent  and  smoked. 
The  camp  fire  burned  low.  They  stood 
up,  yawned,  and  retired  into  their  tent 
for  a  night's  rest. 

A  cage  containing  four  lions  was 
hauled  up  to  the  side  of  the  jungle  cage. 


A  small  door  was  opened  for  the  lions 
to  jump  through  and  into  the  picture. 

One  at  a  time  the  great  beasts  jumped 
out  of  their  cage  and  came  into  the 
camp.  It  happens  that  their  dinner  hour 
has  been  postponed  by  the  keepers  so 
they  would  act  as  becomes  good  motion- 
picture  lions.  The  meat  was  snatched 
oft'  the  ground  and  devoured  with  great 
satisfaction. 

Xearer  and  nearer  to  the  leading 
man's  tent  they  came.  The  two  men 
inside  kept  quiet,  and  let  the  beasts  come 
to  their  tent  door.  Of  course  both  men 
were  guarded,  but  just  the  same  they 
were  assuming  more  or  less  risk  in  order 
to  contribute  to  a  realistic  motion-picture 
scene.  After  the  close  call  given  the 
men  in  the  tent,  the  lions  followed  the 
meat  trail  off  into  the  jungle  and  into 
their  own  little  cage. 

As  the  dawn  was  supposed  to  be  ap- 
proaching, the  big-game  hunters,  the  Af- 
rican natives,  and  the  leading  characters 
came  out  of  their  tents  and  prepared 
the  morning  meal.  While  fires  were  be- 
ing kindled  some  of  the  members  of 
the  party  cleaned  their  rifles,  and  the 
natives  performed  like  real  jungle  men 
in  the  background. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
day's  work  was  the  scene  in  which  a 
great  African  lion  trailed  Miss  Kathlyn 
Williams  through  the  swamp.  There 
is  a  real  swamp  in  the  great  Selig  Jun- 
gle-Zoo, making  the  scenes  unusually 
realistic. 

Aliss  Williams,  Tom  Santschi,  and  oth- 
ers of  the  actors  and  actresses  who  un- 
dertake roles  in  Selig  Polyscope  Com- 
pany Jungle-Zoo  pictur/e  play,  do  not 
know  what  real  fear  is.  If  they  did,  they 
would  not  be  members  of  this  particular 
organization.  Once  permit  a  wild  ani- 
mal to  sense  that  a  human  being  is  in 
fear,  and  mastery  over  that  particular 
beast  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  These 
actors  chum  with  the  wild  beasts,  and 
every  day  they  endanger  their  lives  by 
feats  of  hardihood  of  which  the  picture- 
play  public  rarely  hears. 

In  a  scene  of  one  of  the  wild-animal 
pictures  recently  made  by  the  Selig  Com- 
pany an  immense  leopard  grew  restive. 
He  did  not  relish  waiting  longer  for  his 
reward  of  raw  beef  after  the  day's  per- 
formance, and  sprang  at  !Miss  W^illiams. 
\Mth   presence  of  mind,   she  threw  a 


piece  of  meat,  which  she  was  carrying, 
to  the  animal,  and  danger  was  promptly 
averted.  The  leopard  gave  his  undi- 
vided attention  to  the  meat  which  he  had 
coveted. 

In  some  of  her  acts  with  wild  ani- 
mals. Miss  Williams  frightens  the  keep- 
ers with  her  nerve  and  daring.  "Duke.'' 
the  great  lion,  which  gives  trouble  to 
the  keepers  and  tamers  at  times,  seems 
to  have  an  affection  for  this  yoimg 
woman;  and  "Toddles,"  a  huge  elephant, 
will  follow  her  around  the  inclosure,  an- 
ticipating peanuts  or  a  bit  of  sugar. 

What  makes  ?iliss  Williams',  Mr. 
Santschi's,  and  other  Selig  artists'  work 
with  wild  animals  of  more  than  passing 
interest  is  the  fact  that  the}"  are  in  no 
sense  animal  trainers.  Just  how  they 
control  the  jungle  natives  they  do  not 
themselves  know.  There  seems  to  be  a 
peculiar  magnetism  that  fascinates  and 
controls  wild  animals,  and  even  the  vi- 
cious jaguar  assumes  an  air  of  com- 
placency after  these  players  enter  his 
presence. 

While  all  the  artists  named  above  have 
had  narrow  escapes  playing  with  the 
wild  animals,  yet  not  one  of  them  was 
ever  seriously  injured.  Presence  of 
mind,  fearlessness  that  keeps  the  beasts 
in  complete  subjugation,  and  proper  pre- 
cautions, have,  so  far,  prevented  aruy 
serious  catastrophe. 

It  is  a  fact  tnat  wild-animal  pictures 
are  among  the  most  popular  of  produc- 
tions, and  for  this  reason  both  players 
and  producers  go  far — even  farther  than 
is  advisable,  at  times — to  make  them 
realistic,  with  no  heed  to  the  slogan, 
"Safetv  first." 


Director  to  Assembled  Players :  Now, 
folk,  this  is  a  cold  day;  everybody  wear 
your  overcoats. 

Assembled  Players  to  Director :  Yes, 
sir. 

One  Lone  Actor  (in  an  aside)  :  Please, 
sir,  I  haven't  any  overcoat.  Will  it  be 
all  right  if  I  put  on  my  heavy  flannels? 

Thev  took  a  collection  then  and  there. 


Guy  Oliver,  the  well-known  actor,  now 
a  director  for  the  Selig  Polyscope  Com- 
pany, has  completed  a  picture-play  fan- 
tasy, "The  Angel  of  Spring." 


Out  of  Bondage 

(MAJESTIC; 

By  Robert  Keene 

Could  a  girl,  with  a  thief  for  a  father  and  another  for  a  husband,  be  more  cruelly  handi- 
capped? But  she  was  called  upon  to  bear  a  heavier  burden,  when  the  love  of  a  good  man 
was  offered  her.  Read  this  story  based  on  the  Majestic  two-reel  picture  play,  and  see  how 
Mary  McRae,  played  by  Dorothy  Gish,  found  a  way  out.    The  cast: 

Jim  McRae  Fred  Turner 

Clancy  Walter  Long 

Miles  Hubbard  Wm.  Hinckley 


IT'S  the  only  favor  I've  ever  asked  of 
*    you,  Mack." 

The  older  of  the  two  men  who  sat 
bowed  over  the  table  in  the  kitchen  of  a 
squalid  tenement  in  the  slums  of  Los 
Angeles  nodded  judicially. 

"That's  right,"  said  he.  "You've  been 
the  right  kind  of  a  pal.  One  that  ain't 
always  leanin'  on  a  friend — that's  a 
thing  I  like  about  you." 

"And  I  wouldn't  be  askin'  you  this," 
growled  his  companion,  "if  there  was 
any  wav  I  could  get  it  Ijy  helpin'  my- 
self. The  way  I  get  everything  I  want 
— by  takin'  it.  Hut,  in  this  case.  1  don't 
stand  a  ghost  of  a  show  unless  you'll 
stick  by  me.  You're  her  father,  and 
she'll  do  what  you  tell  her  to.  \\t\\, 
tell  her  she's  got  to  marry  me.  Will 
you  do  it?" 

The  younger  thief — Red  Clancy  was 
his  name — watched  the  face  of  his  part- 
ner in  crime  eagerly  Jim  McRae  and 
he  had  been  plying  their  trade  of  bur- 
glar)' together  for  more  than  ten  years. 
During  seven  of  them  Clancy  had  paid 
no  more  heed  to  the  other's  daughter 
Mary  than  to  an  article  of  furniture  in 
JMcRae's  home. 

Then  she  had  been  worthy  of  no  more 
of  his  notice,  being  nothing  but  a  "kid." 

But  now — well,  for  the  past  three 
j'ears,  at  tirst  oft'  and  on,  but  during  the 
preceding  twelve  months  with  the  steadi- 
ness of  a  man  working  toward  some  goal 
he  has  in  mind,  he  had  kept  his  eye  upon 
her. 

The  awkward,  long-legged  girl,  with 
her  thick  braid  of  straw-colored  hair 
hanging  down  her  back,  had  developed 
into  a  beautiful  young  woman.  And  he 
wanted  her  for  his  wife. 

"Well,"  he  questioned  McRae,  "how 
about  it — will  you  tell  her  you  want  her 
to  marry  me?    That  she's  got  to?" 


The  older  man's  eyes  had  narrowed. 
The}-  were  resting  on  Clancy's  eager 
face  with  a  crafty  light  gleaming  behind 
their  half-shut  lids. 

"That  was  a  pretty  rich  haul  we  made 
at  the  Billings  house,  two  weeks  ago 
last  Thursday  night,"  he  said  slowly. 
"You  and  me  split  up  eight  hundred, 
half  in  half,  as  we  always  do.  Would 
it  be  wortln — would  you  be  willin'  to  give 
me  half  of  your  share,  or  two  hundred 
dollars,  if  I  fixed  it  all  right  for  you 
with  her?" 

The  other  straightened  up  from  the 
table. 

"I  asked  j'ou  to  do  it  as  a  favor!"  he 
said  reproachfully. 

"1  know,'"  McRae  quickly  pointed  out, 
"I  know,  but  you  said  that  you  wasn't 
one  to  ask  'em.  Not  when  you  could  get 
what  you  wanted  another  way.  And  I 
thought  it'd  make  it  less  for  your  pride 
to  swallow,  if  I  oft'ered  to  let  you  pay 

Clanc\-,  with  a  disdainful  shrug,  un- 
buttoned his  vest  and  from  its  inside 
pocket  produced  a  greasy  and  well-worn 
wallet.  He  counted  out  the  sum  in 
question  before  ^IcRae  on  the  table. 

"Xow,  go  get  the  girl."  he  ordered 
gruffly,  "and  let's  have  the  thing  set- 
tled."" 

Sweeping  the  bills  greedih-  into  l:i^ 
own  pocket,  the  father  who  had  sold  his 
daughter  rose  and  crossed  to  the  door 
of  the  next  room. 

"Mar}-!''  he  called,  flinging  the  door 
open.    "Come  in  here  !" 

As  she  appeared  on  the  threshold 
which  separated  her  bedroom  from  the 
kitchen,  dining,  and  living  room  com- 
bined of  the  small  flat.  Mary  McRae  felt 
her  arm  seized  in  a  grip  of  steel  by  her 
father,  and  he  jerked  her  roughly  for- 
ward. 


"Red's  asked  me  to  let  you  marry 
him,"  he  informed  her,  with  a  curt  nod 
of  his  head  in  the  direction  of  his  fel- 
low- thief,  who  still  sat  at  the  table. 
"And  I've  told  him  you  will." 

]\Iary  brought  her  free  hand  up  to 
her  cheek,  her  eyes  going  wide  with 
dread. 

"Xo,  no !"  she  gasped.  "Dad,  you — I 
can't!    I  don't  love  him!" 

McRae's  grip  tightened  on  her  arm. 

"Shut  up !''  said  he.  "Where  d'ye 
think  you  are — in  some  one  o'  them 
books  you  been  tilHn'  }our  head  up  with? 
'You  don't  love  him  !'  \\'en,  maybe  you 
will  in  time.  And  maybe  you  won't.  It's 
all  one  to  me,  an'  to  him,  too,  I  guess. 
He  wants  }-ou,  and  he  gets  you !  That 
settles  it." 

The  girl  tore  herself  free  of  his  hold 
and  faced  them  both,  her  breath  coming 
fast  as  from  a  hard  run,  while  two 
spots  of  color  flamed  on  her  dead-white 
cheeks. 

"I  won't  marry  him!"  she  panted  out 
vehemently.  "It's  bad  enough  to  be  the 
daughter  of  a  thief — but  I'm  not  going 
to  be  the  wife  of  one  !  Do  you  hear, 
both  of  you?  I  won't  marry  a  thief! 
I  won't  " 

Her  father  stopped  her  with  a  hand 
laid  with  such  ungentle  force  over  her 
mouth  as  to  leave  it  an  open  question 
whether  the  act  was  a  blow. 

"I  said,"  he  told  her  slowly  through 
his  set  teeth,  "to  shut  up,  didn't  I? 
Xow,  you  hear  )uc.  Red  may  be  a 
crook — like  I  am — but  he's  a  good  one. 
Don't  forget  that !  He  can  support  you. 
and  that's  more'n  half  the  straight  guys 
you'd  be  likely  to  meet,  here  in  this  ten- 
ement section  of  town,  could  do — plumb- 
ers, grocery-store  clerks,  and  the  like. 
He'll  put  swell  clothes  on  your  back, 
and  di'monds  on  your  fingers — when  he 
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kes  the  big  haul,  some  o"  these  days. 
..:  we're  bound  to  pull  off,  him  an'  me 

n'  maybe  be  able  to  slip  you  an  auto- 
eel,  too — you  can't  tell.    You  don't 

\v  when  you're  lucky,  when  you  talk 

not  marrjin"  him.  Dut  don't  let  me 
tear  no  more  of  it  out  of  you.  Under- 
stand?   You'll  do  like  I  tell  you.  or 

re'U  be  worse'n  this  comin'  to  you !" 

\s  he  finished,  he  took  his  hand  from 
;  rr  mouth  and  struck  her  with  it.  twice, 
cnce  across  each  cheek.  The  blows  had 
sufficient  force  behind  them  to  send  her 
ireeling.  dazed,  and  with  her  flash  of  de- 
fant  spirit  thoroughly  broken,  against 
V  table,  at  which  her  suitor  sat.  un- 

.  ed. 

Take  her  out  and  hunt  up  a  parson." 
"'  ■Rae  indifferently  told  him  :  "now — it 
•■-  want  to.'' 

.nd  Red  Clancy  did  so.    Mary,  dully 
;  p  rotesting  at  what  she  realized  was 
the  helplessness  of  her  position,  went 
Ithrough  the  mockery,  of  the  marriage 
,jservice  with  the  man  she  despised  for 
jhaving  forced  her  to  tie  herself  to  him 
''unwillingly.    With  the  same  apathetic 
■resignation  to  her  lot,  she  returned  to 
'her  father's  house  with  her  new-made 
husband,  there  to  live  with  Red.  whose 
partnership  with  !McRae  in  crime  made 
:id\Tsable  that  they  keep  in  hourly 
•-ch  with  each  other  under  the  same 

-.:id  so  she  took  up  her  life  of  a  slave 
-    :  into  bondage — the  bondage  of  the 
circumstances  into  which  she  had  been 
'nom.    The  daughter  of  a  thief,  as  she 
had  known  herself  to  be  from  her  tenth 
'  year,  still  she  had  had  hopes  of  some 
!  day  rising   out  of   her  surroundings. 
I  Reading  of  a  better  life  than  lay  within 
'  her  cramped  horizon,  she  had  aspired 
to  it — ^but  that  was  a  hopeless  dream,  she 
now  knew, 
j     It  was  a  month  after  her  marriage  to 
'  Red,  when  she  la.y  in  bed  in  the  room 
off  the  kitchen  as  the  gray  dawn  was 
filtering  through  its  one  narrow  win- 
I  dow,  and  listened  to  the  voices  of  her 
husband  and  !McRae  who  had  just  en- 
tered the  flat. 

They  had  come  back  from  a  burglary 
they  had  carried  out  that  night. 

Is  that  the  way  you're  goin'  to  split 
i:  up?"  she  heard  her  father  say  indig- 
nantU-.  — 

■"What  more  do  you  want?'  demanded 
Clancj-.  '"There's  about  a  hundred  and 
eight\-  dollars*  worth  o'  stuff  here,  and 
half  of  it's  worth  ninety^     That's  the 


waj"  we've  alwajs  split  it — fifty-tif tj-. 
I've  turned  your  share  over  to  you,  so 
where  does  your  kick  come  in?" 

"Yes,"  went  on  her  father  bitterlj-, 
"that's  the  way  we  used  to  split  it  Be- 
fore I  let  you  marrj-  my  girl.  But  I 
sh'd  think  you'd  figger  I  was  entitled  to 
a  little  bit  more,  for  that.  If  you  knew 
what  it  was  to  give  a  pal  a  square  deal, 
you'd  make  your  share  less  and  mine 
bigger — for  the  favor  I  done  you." 

"A  favor !"  gave  back  Red  hotly. 
"Why,  you  damned  miser,  didn't  you 
make  me  pay  you  for  her?  I  gave  you 
two  hundred,  to  beat  her  into  marry  in' 
m.e.     And  that's  all  vou'll  get — hear? 


"He'll  hold  out  on  me,  will  he?  I'll 
fix  him  for  that !'' 

And  then  he  went  out. 

It  was  night  when  he  returned.  His 
face  was  flushed  from  drinking,  and  he 
seemed  to  be  in  high  spirits  over  some- 
thing. 

"Red  ain't  got  back  yet,  has  he?"  he 
asked  her.  When  she  replied  in  the 
negative,  he  rubbed  his  hands,  with  a 
chuckle.  ''Well,  he'll  be  along  prettj" 
soon — ^and  then  we'll  watch  the  fun." 

Marj-  put  down  the  cup  and  saucer  in 
her  hand  on  the  table  she  was  laj-ing  for 
supper.  She  looked  at  her  father's  back, 
which  he  had  turned  on  her. 


.As  he 


raiiier  encerea  the  shack.  Red  Clancy  nrea.  Mary 
shot  had  found  a  tareei  in  her. 


up  ne 


We're  square,  on  that  deal.  You  can 
take  jour  split  of  half  of  this  stuff  or 
leave  it.  just  as  you  like.  You  won't 
get  a  jitney  more  from  me.'' 

Mary's  ven,-  soul  sickened,  as  she  un- 
derstood at  last  the  depths  of  the  degra- 
dation into  which  her  father  had  sunk. 
She  had  been  sold  into  bondage — lit- 
erally I 

Ail  the  rest  of  that  day,  while  Red 
was  out  disposing  of  his  portion  of  the 
stolen  goods  to  a  "fence."  McRae  sat 
sulking  by  the  kitchen  window  of  the 
fiat  that  looked  down  upon  the  street, 
six  stories  below. 

Toward  evening.  ;Mar\-  heard  him 
mutter  to  himself : 


"What  do  you  mean?"  she  asked. 

He  faced  around,  on  his  way  to  the 
window  with  the  chair  he  was  carry  ing 
there,  and  laughed  with  drunken  zest. 

"What  do  I  mean?"  he  repeated. 
'■A\"ell.  I  don't  mind  tellin'  you.  I've 
just  come  from  the  police  station.  I 
squealed  on  Red,  there.  There's  three 
cops  downstairs  now.  waitin'  out  o'  sight 
for  him  to  come  home.  They're  goin' 
to  nab  him  the  minute  he  does  show  up. 
And  that  means,  on  the  evidence  I've 
given  against  him.  that  he'll  be  sent  to 
the  pen  for  a  good  long  stretch." 

ilarj's  heart  bounded — with  relief. 

Red  was  going  to  prison.  She  wouldn't 
have  to  endure  him  for  five,  perhaps  for 
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ten,  or  even  fifteen,  years.  It  meant  her 
temporary  release  from  her  serfdom.  It 
might — a  plan  was  beginning  to  form  at 
the  back  of  her  mind — it  might  be  such 
a  thing  that  she  would  never  have  to 
see  him  again. 

"Hist !"  said  her  father,  ducking  his 
head  stealthily  back  out  of  the  window 
through  which  he  had  been  leaning  and 
looking  down  into  the  street,  beckon- 
ing her  to  join  him  there.  "Here  comes 
Red — now  watch  the  fun  !" 

Mary  looked  out  of  the  window  be- 
side him,  with  an  eagerness  that  matched 
his  own. 

She  saw  her  husband,  the  thief,  ad- 
vancing along  the  crooked,  dimly  lighted 
street  toward  the  door  of  the  tenement. 
Her  eye  caught  a  glint  of  brass  buttons 
against  a  blue  uniform  from  the  door- 
way of  a  building  directly  opposite,  and 
another  in  the  shelter  of  the  areaway 
next  door  to  it.  Red  was  unconscious 
of  the  trap  into  which  he  was  walking, 
it  was  apparent  from  the  careless  way 
in  which  he  carried  himself.  His  foot 
was  on  the  bottom  step  of  the  stoop  di- 
rectly under  the  watching  girl  and  her 
father — and  then  they  saw  him  wheel, 
his  hand  darting  to  his  hip  pocket. 

He  fired  at  the  policeman,  whose  step 
his  ciuick  ear  had  caught  as  he  was 
creeping  up  to  attempt  his  capture  from 
the  doorway  of  the  tenement  across  the 
street.  The  copper  ducked,  and  the  bul- 
let missed  him.  Before  Red  could  fire 
at  him  again,  his  arm  was  gripped  from 
behind  by  a  third  policeman,  who  had 
been  lurking  in  the  darkness  of  the  ves- 
tibule of  the  house  the  crook  had  been 
about  to  enter. 

There  was  a  sharp  scrimmage,  in 
which  Red  fought  in  vain  against  the 
three  officers  who  had  him  in  their 
clutch.  And  then  two  of  the  bluecoats 
stepped  back,  revealing  to  the  watching 
two  in  the  window  above  the  burglar 
standing  beside  the  remaining  police- 
man, with  his  wrists  securely  hand- 
cuffed.. 

The  next  moment  they  saw  Red 
Clancy  led  away  to  face  the  charges  his 
equally  guilty  partner  had  made  against 
him. 

"Well,  that's  his  finish,"  said  her  fa- 
ther, turning  away  from  the  window 
with  a  nervous  laugh.  "He'll  get  five 
years,  if  it's  a  day — and  serve  him  right 
for  bein'  tight  with  me,  too !" 

Mary  noticed  the  uneasiness  that  un- 
derlaid the  assumed  carelessness  of  his 


manner,  and  it  led  her  to  hope  that  she 
might  be  successful  in  carrying  out  the 
plan  that  had  now  crystallized  in  her 
mind. 

"Aren't  you  afraid,  dad,"  she  began, 
"that  Red  may  find  out  you  squealed  on 
him  ?" 

Her  father  started,  and  looked  around 
at  her  quickly.  She  had  read  the  very 
thought  that  was  disturbing  him  just 
then.  But  he  tried  to  keep  up  his  pose 
of  indifference  to  the  consequences  of 
his  act. 

"Let  him,"  he  said  curtly.  "I  tell  you 
it'll  be  a  good  five  years  before  he  gets 
out  o'  stir  again.'' 

"I  know,"  she  reasoned  quickly.  "But 
when  he  docs  come  out?  What  then? 
He'll  look  you  up,  and  kill  you.  You 


The  girl  was  dead — or  so  it  seemed,  as  the 
young  orange  grower  lifted  her  up. 


know  what  his  nature's  like,  without  my 
telling  3-ou.  He's  often  said  that  he'd 
wait  all  his  life  to  get  even  with  any 
one  who  was  his  enemy — and  it's  true. 
He'd  do  it.  Listen,  dad  !  Why  not  pack 
up  and  clear  out  of  here,  both  of  us? 
Now,  before  he  has  time  to  set  any  of 
his  other  pals  to  watch  us,  and  find  out 
where  we  go  " 

"But  where  could  we  go?"  i\IcRae 
broke  in,  faltering  on  the  brink  of  yield- 
ing to  her  suggestion  which  seemed  to 
be  alone  for  his  safety,  but  was  in  re- 
ality more  to  succeed  in  hiding  herself 
from  Clancy,  where  he  could  never 
again  find  her. 

"There's  plenty  of  places,"  she  went 
on,  the  words  tumbling  over  themselves 
in  the  eager  haste  with  which  she  spoke, 
running  to  the  table  to  pick  up  the  news- 


paper and  hurriedly  turn  over  its  pages  ; 
"Look,  here's  the  very  thing.  It's  an  ad 
vertisement,  that  reads,  'small  farm,  suit  j 
able  for  fruit  growing,  with  four- , 
room  cottage  ;  for  sale  at  a  bargain  price ; 
for  cash.'  It  says  it's  within  a  hundrecj 
miles  of  here,  out  in  the  orange-grove  i 
country.  Oh,  let's  go  there,  dad !  You've 
got  the  money — your  share  of  the  last 
job  you  and  Red  put  through.  Let's  get 
away  and  buy  this  place  with  it.  Won't, 
you  do  it — and  be  out  of  reach  of  him?" 

McRae    hesitated    only    a  moment 
longer.  ^ 
"All  right,"  said  he.    "Pack  up  your, 
duds,  and  come  on  !" 

Three  days  later,  father  and  daughter 
were  ensconced  in  the  "four-room  cot- 
tage'' of  the  advertisement,  which  had 
proved  to  be  nothing  but  a  shack  in  a. 
sad  state  of  dilapidation.  But  it  had 
only  cost  half  of  old  man  McRae's  read\- 
cash  ;  and  here  he  was  safe  from  Red 
Clancy's  vengeance. 

And  Mary,  if  she  had  luck,  would  be 
buried  out  of  reach  of  him  when  he 
was  feleased  from  prison — which  was 
what  she  wanted  above  everything  else ! 

"Look  here,  dad,"  she  told  her  fa- 
ther, when  they  were  settled  in  the  ram- 
shackle dwelling.  "Why  can't  you  fol- 
low out  this  change  from  the  city, 
straight  through?  I  mean  go  straight, 
from  now  on.  These  orange  groves  all 
around  us  ought  to  give  you  a  chance 
to  make  a  living.  Why  don't  you  try  to, 
get  a  job  at  one  of  them?" 

iNIcRae  smiled  inscrutably — he  had  al- 
ready been  out  to  look  over  the  ground, 
in  his  new  surroundings.  "I  am  going; 
to  make  a  livin'  out  of  'em,"  he  grimly; 
commented.    "You  leave  that  to  me." 

Mary's  thoughts  were  woolgathering 
at  the  moment,  or  she  would  have  been 
made  suspicious  by  the  tone  in  which 
her  father  spoke.  But  as  it  was.  she 
took  his  words  at  their  face  value.  Ifi 
he  did  go  straight,  and  got  an  honest 
job  at  anything  at  all,  however  small — 
there  might  be  hope  of  her  stepping  into 
the  respectable  life  she  longed  for  yet.  j, 

She  went  out  one  afternoon  within 
a  week  of  their  arrival  in  the  country, 
for  a  walk  through  the  groves  of  the 
nearest  orange  farm.  Brought  up  in  the 
city,  the  sight  which  spread  before  her 
of  acre  after  acre  of  green  trees  with 
their  weight  of  golden  fruit  bearing- 
down  the  branches  was  one  that  filled 
her  with  awed  wonder. 
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•Good  afternoon."  said  a  man's  deep 
i-oice  behind  her. 

;  I  She  turned  to  look  at  a  tall,  stalwart 
'chap  of  probably  thirty-one  or  thirtj- 
ftwo,  in  a  corduroy  norfolk  suit,  and 
fj;\ith  a  face  that  was  wholesome  rather 
[fhan  good-looking. 

"Isn't  it  beautiful?''  said  Mary  Mc- 
-^ae  simply,  waving  her  hand  toward 
the  fragrant  grove  around  them, 
n  His  eyes  were  fixed  on  her  face.  He 
>-as  telling  himself  that  she  was  more 
jbeautiful  still.  Then,  a  flush  burning  the 
tan  on  his  cheeks  as  he  realized  his 
rudeness  in  staring  at  her  with  such 
"fixitj',  he  replied : 

i  "You're  a  stranger  out  here,  aren't 
^you?  Wouldn't  you  like  to  have  some 
t'f  the  fruit?'' 

"Oh.  but,"  protested  the  girl,  inno- 
cently aghast  at  the  suggestion,  "we 
couldn't  touch  it.  could  we?" 
'.  \\'ith  a  laugh,  he  stepped  closer  to  her 
-iand  broke  off  a  laden  branch  over  her 
head. 

^  "I  can,''  he  introduced  himself.  "I 
>;Own  this  grove — or.  rather  my  father 
:  does,  ^ly  name  is  ^liles  Hubbard.  With 
Imy  compliments,"  he  ended,  handing  her 
the  branch. 

^Mary's  interest  was  transferred  from 
■'the  grove  to  him  by  the  statement  of 
his  identity.    Her  eyes  did  not  meet  his 
long,  however.    She  dropped  her  silken 
lashes,  feeling  the  pink  stealing  over  her 
'  face  from  a  strange,  quickened  beat  of 
'  her  heart. 

After  he  had  shown  her  over  the 
plantation,  ^liles  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
i  escort  her  back  to  the  so-called  "cot- 
i  tage"  where  she  lived.  His  face  fell, 
I  against  his  will,  as  he  viewed  the  tum- 
;  ble-down  aspect  of  the  shack  to  which 
1  she  led  him.  But  he  asked  for  and  got 
:  her  permission  to  call  and  take  her  for 
1^  a  walk  on  the  morrow. 
'     !Mary  found  her  father  in  the  shack 

when  she  entered  it. 
j     "What  were  you  doin'  with  that  }-oung 
[guy?"  he  demanded  of  her,  with  ill- 
I  concealed  uneasiness,  as  she  closed  the 
door  behind  her.    He  had  been  looking 
through  a  chink  in  the  side  of  the  house 
at  her  leave-taking  of  Miles.  "That's 
Hubbard,  ain't  it — the  son  of  the  man 
that  owns  the  nearest  orange  grove  to 
here?" 

■"Yes."  said  ^Mary,  her  eyes  shining. 
'"He's  asked  me  to  go  walking  with  him 
to-morrow  afternoon,  and  I  told  him  I 
would."' 


McRae  started  to  say  something,  but 
then,  changing  his  mind,  he  closed  his 
lips,  with  a  shrug.  Furtivelj-  watching 
her  out  of  his  little,  shiftj-  eyes,  he  had 
failed  to  find  anything  in  her  manner 
to  bear  out  his  suspicion  that  she  might 
have  got  wind  of  the  scheme  he  had 
afoot. 

The  next  day,  and  the  next,  IMarj'  saw 
Miles  Hubbard.  But  after  their  fourth 
meeting  in  as  many  days  she  made  up 
her  mind  to  the  difficult  course  she  must 
pursue.  It  was  to  tell  him  that  he  must 
not  try  to  see  her  again.  She  knew,  al- 
though he  had  not  spoken  to  her  of  it 
yet,  that  he  loved  her.  His  everj-  action 
toward  her  showed  it :  and  she  did  not 


Slowly  Mary  came  to  her  senses,  and  Miles 
Hubbard  drew  a  sigh  of  relief  as  he 
saw  the  color  steal  slowly  back  into 
her  cheeks. 


deny  to  herself  that  she  loved  him,  too. 
But  for  that  verj-  reason,  though  it 
broke  her  heart  to  put  from  her  her 
life's  one  happiness,  now  that  it  had 
come  within  her  grasp,  she  must  tell  him 
that  their  acquaintance  would  have  to 
end. 

"T  am  married,  and  mj"  husband  is — 
a  thief."  she  finished  her  dismissal  of 
Miles,  at  the  door  of  the  shack,  to  which 
he  had  escorted  her  after  their  fourth 
w-alk  together.  "So  you — you  mustn't 
come  to  call  for  me  any  more. 
Good-by  I" 

She  watched  him  as  he  walked  awaj- 
with  bowed  head.  His  start  of  amaze- 
ment as  she  broke  the  news  to  him  of 
her  marriage  to  Red  Clancy  had  caused 


him  to  drop  one  of  his  gloves,  which  he 
had  been  holding  in  his  hand.  She 
stooped  and  picked  it  up,  pressing  it  to 
her  heart  as  she  looked  after  him  with 
tender  eyes. 

It  was  one  night,  three  weeks  later, 
when  her  father  left  the  shack,  gruffly 
informing  her  that  he  would  be  back 
"after  a  while." 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  away  he  met  a 
covered  wagon  that  was  drawn  up 
around  a  turn  in  the  main  road.  Stealth- 
ily he  hailed  the  driver : 

"Is  that  you,  Butch?'' 

A  growl  of  assent  came  from  the 
tough  character  whose  acquaintance  Mc- 
Rae had  made  in  the  community  within 
three  daj's  of  his  arrival  there.  The 
cit}'  thief  climbed  aboard  the  wagon  be- 
side the  countrj'-bred  rogue. 

"Then  we'd  better  be  movin',"  ^McRae 
counseled  him.  "I  took  a  look  over  the 
'plant'  to-da\-.  and  the  stuff's  all  packed 
and  waitin'  in  the  grove  to  be  shipped 
East.  We'll  cut  into  the  Hubbards'  prof- 
its some  to-night,  eh — if  we  move- 
lively  ?" 

Five  minutes  later  the  wagon  turned 
into  the  grove  which  was  owned  by  the 
father  of  the  young  man  ^Mary  loved. 
There,  as  her  father  had  said,  were  piled 
the  crates  which  the  orange  pickers  had 
filled  with  the  fruit  that  day  and  nailed 
up,  read}-  for  shipment  on  the  morrow 
to  the  Eastern  market.  Springing  down. 
McRae  and  his  confederate  set  to  work 
to  load  the  nearest  crates  onto  tlieir 
wagon. 

They  were  interrupted  by  a  shot  which 
whistled  by  their  heads. 

"The  overseer !"  hissed  the  would-be 
thief  named  Butch.  "He's  seen  us !  Run 
for  it !" 

He  took  to  his  heels  as  he  spoke.  Mc- 
Rae did  likewise,  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. The  grove  rang  with  the  shouts 
of  the  overseer,  who  had,  as  Butch  had 
surmised,  discovered  them  in  the  act 
of  making  off  with  his  employer's 
crated-up  fruit,  and  taken  a  shot  at 
them :  and  who  now  was  spreading  the 
alarm  to  the  senior  Hubbard  and  his  son 
at  the  farmhouse  near  hy. 

But  the  two  were  even  then  running 
toward  the  grove,  having  been  alarmed 
by  the  sound  of  the  shot. 

"Fll  go  after  this  one  of  the  pair," 
said  Z^Iiles  to  his  father  and  the  over- 
seer, W'hen  the  latter  had  explained  the 
cause  of  the  disturbance,  and  told  of 
seeing  the  two  marauders  run  away  in. 
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opposite  directions,  "and  you  and  father 
chase  the  other." 

The  young  man  set  off  into  the  night 
in  the  way  McRae  had  taken. 

IMeanwhile,  back  at  the  shack,  Mary 
had  heard  the  shot,  too.  She  had  a 
premonition  that  her  father  was  at  the 
scene  of  the  shooting,  and  her  nerves 
were  on  edge,  alone  there  in  the  cabin, 
where  he  had  gone  off  and  left  her  to 
her  own  devices. 

She  turned  as  she  heard  the  door  open 
liehind  her — and  screamed. 

There  stood  Red  Clancy.  As  he 
turned  after  closing  the  door  behind  him 
an  evil  smile  parted  his  lips. 

"Found  you,  didn't  T  ?"  he  sneered. 
"A'ou  and  that  dirty,  double-crossin' 
father  of  yours  thought  I  wouldn't,  eh? 
He  thought  he'd  slung .  me  behind  the 
liars  for  a  good  long  stretch  ;  but  I  es- 
caped— and  that's  why  I'm  here.  Where 
is  he?"  he  demanded,  sweeping  the  room 
with  dangerously  narrowed  eyes.  "Out? 
That's  the  truth,  is  it?  Well,  I  can 
come  back  for  him  another  time,  hirst, 
I'm  goin'  to  take  you,  and  put  you 
where  you  won't  run  away  from  me 
again.  Grab  an_\-  clothes  you  wanter 
take  along,  and  come  on.'' 

In  dumb  obedience.  Alar)-  went  into 
the  next  room  and  brought  out  her 
shabby  suit  case.  She  disappeared  again 
to  gather  her  scanty  wardrobe,  and  came 
back  into  the  room  where  her  husband 
awaited  her,  with  the  garments  in  her 
arms. 

They  slipped  to  the  floor  the  next  in- 
stant as  the  door  burst  open,  and  Mc- 
Rae, breathing  hard,  ran  into  the  shack. 

"You !"  snarled  his  one-time  partner 
whom  he  had  betrayed. 

Red  Clancy's  hand  darted  behind  him. 
As  it  came  back  into  sight  with  a  gun 
in  it,  McRae  pounced  upon  him,  and 
flung  it  up  with  a  quick  blow.  At  that 
moment  Red  fired. 

Mary,  with  a  gasp,  caught  both  hands 
to  her  breast  and  fell  to  the  floor. 

Springing  back,  her  father  had 
whipped  out  his  own  gun.  As  Red  fired 
•a  second  time,  McRae's  weapon  spoke 
simultaneously.  Both  shots  sped  true  to 
their  aim,  and  the  two  crooks  dropped 
and  lay  still  in  death. 

Miles  Hubbard,  who  had  lost  track  of 
McRae  in  the  darkness,  heard  the  shots, 
and  they  guided  him  to  the  shack. 

When  he  flung  its  door  open  and 
strode  in,  his  gaze  alighted  first  on  Mary. 
"With  a  cry  of  anguish,  wrung  from  his 


heart,  he  ran  to  her  and  lifted  her  limp 
form  in  his  arms.  She  was  dead — or 
so  it  seemed,  so  still  she  lay  in  his  em- 
lirace  as  he  bore  her  to  a  chair  beside 
the  table. 

But  then  she  opened  her  eyes.  Drop- 
ping to  his  knees  at  her  side.  Miles, 
having  spied  the  hole  that  the  bullet  had 
torn  in  her  waist,  set  swiftly  to  work 
to  ascertain  the  extent  of  her  wound. 

It  was  none  at  all ! 

He  held  in  his  hand  his  glove,  which 
she  had  worn  over  her  heart  ever  since 
that  afternoon  when  she  had  sent  him 
from  her  side,  and  he  had  dropped  it 
before  the  doorway  of  the  shack.  It  had 
stopped  the  bullet  and  saved  her  life. 

Alary,  brushing  at  her  dazed  eyes,  rose 
suddenly,  pushing  him  aside.  She  looked 
around  her,  as  though  trying  to  remem- 
ber something;  and  then  her  gaze  rested 
on  the  still  forms  upon  the  floor. 

"I'm  free!"  she  burst  out,  in  wild  ex- 
ultancy, staring  down  at  Red  Clancy's 
bod\-.    "I'm  free — I'm  free!'' 

Miles  stepped  anxiously  to  her  side. 

"What  do  you.  mean,  dear?"  he  ques- 
tioned, in  bewildennent. 

Mary  pointed  to  the  lifeless  form. 

"That's  my  husband,"  she  said  simply, 
"and  he's  dead." 


News  of  the  Photo  Playwrights. 

According  to  the  Selig  Polyscope 
Company,  of  Chicago,  a  great  many 
writers  will  be  on  their  "Movie  Special" 
train  which  will  go  to  the  West  coast 
early  in  Julj'  to  visit  the  two  fairs  and 
be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  Selig 
Jungle-Zoo.  The  entire  -cost  of  the  trip 
to  those  who  go  will  be  one  hundred 
;md  twenty-eight  dollars,  including 
everjthing  except  meals.  The  photo- 
playwright  colony  on  the  coast  are  pre- 
paring to  receive  their  brother  scrib- 
blers from  the  East,  and  many  social 
affairs  have  been  planned.  Among  those 
who  will  make  the  trip  are  Edwin  Ray 
Coffin,  William  Lord  Wright,  Neil  G. 
Caward,  Luella  Parsons,  and  Gilson 
Willets.  A  scenario  contest  is  being 
conducted  by  the  Selig  Company,  the 
winner  of  which  will  go  free  of  charge. 


Harry  Mestayer,  the  star  who  made 
such  a  hit  in  Chicago  in  "On  Trial,"  will 
go  to  the  coast  in  the  near  future.  He 
has  accepted  a  permanent  engagement 
with  the  Selig  Polyscope  Comoany. 


Screen  Star  at  Thirteen. 
IVyllLDRED  HARRIS  is— well,  let  u 
^  see.  It  is  fairly  difficult  to  bal 
ance  the  accounts  of  her  tender  year 
and  her  remarkable  achievements.  Tw' 
simple  statements  about  her  are  eas; 
— she  was  born  in  Cheyenne  on  Novem 
ber  29,  1901,  and  she  now  is  one  of  thi' 
most  popular  child  actresses  known  t' 
photo-play  patrons.  That  she  is  beauti 
ful  the  photograph  attests. 

Dainty  Miss  Harris  can  swim  as  ii 
she  were  born  to  the  sea  instead  of  be- 
ing Wyoming  bred.  She  rides  a  horse — 
riding  a  bucking  broncho  is  a  thing 
which  Mildred  just  does.  She  can  drive' 
a  racing  auto  and  play  a  rattling  game 


of  tennis.  She  is  extremely  fond  of 
dancing — in  fact,  she  not  only  is  quite 
up  on  the  modern  dances,  but  she  can 
give  a  splendid  account  of  herself  in 
some  of  the  more  classical  lines. 

Mildred  is  a  success  in  film  plays  be- 
cause she  has  ability,  and  because  she 
takes  her  work  seriously.  She  puts  all 
her  energy  into  her  task,  and  constantly 
studies  for  her  self-improvement.  She 
started  in  pictures  only  two  years  ago. 
After  a  short  time  spent  with  \"itagTapIi 
and  Oz  companies.  Miss  Harris  joined 
the  ranks  of  Mutual  stars  by  going  first 
to  the  Inceville  studios  and  then — and 
this  is  very  recent — to  the  Reliance-AIa- 
jestic  studios  in  Los  Angeles,  where  she 
now  works  under  D.  W.  Griffith. 


Plays  and  Players 


Gertrude  McCoy. 
rjERTRUDE  McCOY,  a  native  of  the 
I  ,        sunny  South,  entered  upon  her  vo- 
,  .  ation  in  life  at  a  very  early  age.  While 
;  i  theatrical  troupe  was  passing  through 
per  home  town,  Oxford,  Tennessee,  the 
jrjittle  miss — onl}-  eight  years  old — wan- 
jjlered  along,  and  was  given  a  part  suited 
jjo  her  years  for  the  matinee  perform- 
ance.   Upon  her  return  home  she  re- 
Ilated  her  experience,  to  the  amazement 
jpf  all  the  members  of  the  family.  The 
:heatrical  seed  had  now  been  planted, 
jind   a   few   years   later    Aliss  McCo}" 
Ijoined  the  Lulu  Grazer  company,  with 
'.vhich  she  remained   for  two  seasons. 


,  Her  next  engagement  was  with  Eddie 
[|Foy,  in  "The  Hammers  of  Broadway," 
and  later  we  see  her  as  Hazel,  the  little 
motherless  girl,  in  the  "Fair  Coed." 
I  Miss  McCoy's  entire  motion-picture 
I  experience  has  been  with  the  Edison 
company,  which  she  joined  about  four 
years  ago. 

She  makes  an  instantaneous  appeal 
through  her  personal  beauty,  but  her 
final  charm  lies  in  the  deep  sincerity 
with  which  she  plays  ever}-  part,  ^vliss 
McCoy  has  taken  prominent  parts  in 
many  multiple-reel  features,  as  in  the 
"Witness  to  the  Will"  and  "Peg  of  the 
Movies,"  "A  Tragedy  of  the  Rails."  "In 
Spite  of  All,"  and  "On  the  Stroke  of 


Twelve";  but  is  unquestionabh"  at  her 
best  in  such  powerful  dramas  as  ""The 
Impersonator"  and  "'The  !Man  in  the 
Street."  -If  ]Miss  [McCoy  had  done  noth- 
ing else  for  the  art,  the  sinceritj"  and 
resourcefulness  she  displayed  in  these 
productions  would  be  sufficient  to  affix 
the  stamp  of  approval,  and  have  her 
classed  among  the  prime  favorites  of  the 
motion-picture  screen.  She  is  a  con- 
scientious worker,  striving  always  for 
the  best  in  everything  she  attempts,  and 
her  ability  has  put  her  in  the  rank  of 
active  film  players. 

Aside  from  the  keen  interest  she  takes 
in  her  work  before  the  camera,  ]Miss 
McCoy  is  a  scenario  writer,  having  writ- 
ten such  Edison  dramas  as  "United  in 
Danger"  and  "Kitty's  Hold-up,"  in  both 
of  which  she  pla\'ed  the  leading  role. 

To  the  pleasing  personality,  youth,  and 
beauty  she  possesses,  combined  with  sin- 
cerity of  action,  are  attributed  her  pres- 
ent exalted  position  among  the  leading 
actresses  of  the  photo-plaj-  world. 

[=] 

Herbert  Standing. 


ERBERT  STAXDIXG,  whose  pow- 
erful characterization  in  the  Bos- 


worth-Morosco  feature  pictures  are 
proving  a  sensation,  has  a  brilliant  rec- 
ord in  the  history  of  the  London  stage 
for  the  past  forty  jears,  where  he  shared 
honors  with  such  men  as  Irving,  \\'ynd- 
ham.  and  Hare,  who  were  subsequently 
elevated  to  the  peerage. 

!Mr.  Standing  came  from  a  fami]\-  of 
devout  Quakers,  with  whom  any  men- 
tion of  the  playhouse  was  absolutely  ta- 
boo. But  genius  is  as  inexplicable  in 
picking  its  abiding  place  as  it  is  in 
finding  ways  to  assert  itself,  and  of 
the  Standing  family-  one  brother  gained 
fame  as  head  of  the  famous  English 
Opera  Company,  under  the  name  of 
"William  T.  Carleton."  A  sister  became 
Alme.  Xormand,  one  of  the  foremost 
grand-opera  contraltos  of  England,  and 
subsequently  the  soloist  at  Henry  Ward 
Beecher's  church. 

Herbert  Standing  himself  never  saw 
a  theatrical  performance  until  he  was 
twelve,  when  he  earned  half  a  crown 
"seeing  people  home"  from  the  Derby, 
and  purchased  with  it  a  ticket  to  a  melo- 


drama given  on  the  village  green  by 
strolling  players.  It  was  entitled  "Long 
Tom  of  Texas;  or.  Seven  Shots  in  the 
Eye,"  and  reproduced  the  famous  fight 
between  Tom  Sayres  and  Heenan,  the 
Benicia  boy.  He  thus  obtained  his  first 
taste  of  drama  and  boxing,  and  has 
retained  his  devotion  to  both  ever  since. 

After  forty  years  of  work  on  the  the- 
atrical stage.  Air.  Standing  became  in- 
terested in  the  motion-picture  industry, 
and  his  varied  characterizations  in  such 
successes  as  "Hypocrites,"  "Captain 
"Courtesy,"  "Sunshine  Molly,"  ""Help 
^^'anted,'■  and  other  releases  from  the 
Bosworth-AIorosco  studios,  readily  ac- 


cent the  wonderful  range  of  versatility 
of  this  artist.  Air.  Standing  is  the 
father  of  se\'en  sons,  every  one  an  actor 
of  note  on  the  American  and  the  Eng- 
lish stage,  Guy  Standing,  star  in  "The 
Right  of  Way,"  being  the  eldest. 

C=] 

Bad  Eyes  Made  a  Star! 
LJ  -AD  Miriam  Xesbitt's  eyes  not  given 
*  *  out  when  she  was  studying  art  in 
X'ew  York — for  she  went  there  for  that 
purpose — the  screen  would  likely  have 
never  seen  this  talented  leading  Edison 
player.  She  then  took  up  the  study  of 
the  stage  in  a  dramatic  school,  and  won 
immediate  success. 


Hints  for  Scenario  Writers 


By  Clarence  J,  Caine 

It  is  assumed  that  the  majority  of  those  who  follow  this  department  have  had  some  ex- 
perience in  preparing  scripts  for  the  market,  but  for  the  benefit  of  beginners  even  the  most 
simple  questioning  pertaining  to  photo-play  writing  will  be  treated  at  some  time  or  another 
in  the  future.  Any  scenarioist  who  is  in  doubt  as  to  anything  which  comes  under  the  head 
of  script  writing  is  welcomed  to  write  in  and  state  his  trouble.  Questions  will  be  promptly  \ 
answered  through  this  department  or  personally.  Address  all  correspondence  to  Scenario 
Writers'  Dept.,  Pict  ure-Play  ^A/^eekly,  Street  &  Smith,  Publishers,  New  York  City.  j 


THE  photo-playwrights'  AUDIENCE. 

7E  often  wonder  how  many  persons 
who  are  trying  to  write  salable 
photo  plays  ever  stop  to  consider  how 
large  their  field  is.  They  cannot  help 
but  dimly  realize  how  many  people  at- 
tend the  picture  shows,  because  they  see 
theaters  crowded  day  after  day ;  but  the 
trouble  is  that  they  consider  it  merely 
as  a  part  of  the  business,  which  holds 
nothing  of  interest  for  them. 

According  to  evidence  placed  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Education',  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  there  are  about  six- 
teen million  persons  who  see  motion  pic- 
tures daily  in  the  United  States  alone. 
Can  you,  Mr.  Scenario  Writer,  honestly 
tell  yourself  that  the  play  you  are  work- 
ing on  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  en- 
tertain a  large  portion  of  this  vast  throng 
of  pleasure  seekers,  and  will  each  of 
them  be  better  in  some  small  way  after 
seeing  your  play  screened? 

The  figures  given  above  should  not 
frighten  the  beginner,  but  they  should 
serve  to  make  him  realize  that  he  is 
entering  a  work  of  importance.  Stufl^ 
which  is  "dashed  off,"  the  only  idea  be- 
ing to  get  through  it,  will  hardly  be 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  portion 
of  the  sixteen  million  to  which  it  will 
play  each  day  during  its  life — about  five 
or  six  months ;  and  we  are  not  consider- 
ing any  country  except  our  own. 

When  you  are  tempted  to  slight  some 
part  of  your  script,  in  the  future,  we 
think  you  will  find  it  beneficial  to  recall 
these  figures,  and  weigh  your  material 
carefully  before  placing  it  in  your  script. 

TAPE-MEASURE  PLOTTING. 

The  popular  belief  among  amateurs 
who  have  not  yet  registered  their  first 
sale,  and  many  who  have  disposed  of 
a  few  scripts,  seems  to  be  that  there 
are  certain  rules  by  which  a  plot's  worth 
can  be  judged,  and  that  this  certain  set 


of  rules  apply  in  their  same  form  to 
every  plot  which  has  been  or  will  be 
created. 

This  is  not  the  case.  There  are  many 
lax  rules  which  govern  proper  plot  build- 
ing, but  the  greatest  dramatists  who 
have  ever  lived  are  those  who  took 
pride  in  making  and  breaking  their  own 
plot  laws.  A  plot  has  to  be  an  outline 
of  the  story,  and  only  the  author  him- 
self can  tell  just  how  it  is  to  be  cre- 
ated and  how  much  it  is  worth  in  com- 
parison to  what  he  intended  to  do  when 
he  started.  An  outsider  can  look  at 
what  the  author  has  written,  and  give 
his  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
story  compares  favorably  with  others 
which  have  been  presented  to  the  pub- 
lic, but  he  cannot  tell  the  author  that 
which  is  hidden  in  the  latter's  subcon- 
scious mind,  and  which  is  needed  to 
make  the  plot  presentable. 

^^'e  met  an  amateur  the  other  day 
who  had  four  or  five  questions  which 
he  claimed,  if  applied  to  a  plot,  told 
him  just  what  it  was  worth.  We  had 
just  come  from  a  picture  show,  and  told 
him  the  plot  of  one  of  the  plays  we 
had  seen  on  the  screen.  His  questions 
didn't  fit,  for  the  plot  was  different  from 
the  ones  to  which  he  had  previously 
applied  the  test.  It  convinced  him  that 
he  couldn't  measure  plots  by  a  single 
tape  line. 

We  believe  that  every  writer  knows, 
'way  down  in  his  heart,  just  what  his 
plot  is  worth ;  and  as  to  his  judging  its 
value  on  the  surface,  we  can  suggest 
nothing  better  than  horse  sense. 

THE  SURPRISE  FINISH  TO  COMEDY  DRAMAS. 

Not  SO  very  long  ago  the  American 
Film  Manufacturing  Company  put  out 
a  two-reel  picture  called  ''The  Castle 
Ranch,"  which  was  a  splendid  example 
of  a  two-reel  comedy  drama  with  a  sur- 
prise twist  at  the  finish. 


Through  the  entire  two  reels  nothin 
very  exciting  happened,  though  the  b\ 
play  held  one's  interest.  About  the  be 
ginning  of  the  second  reel  it  became  ot 
vious  that  something  was  going  to  hap 
pen,  but  no  intimation  of  what  it  woul 
be  was  given.  The  story  carried  alon 
in  this  way  until  the  last  twenty  feei 
when  the  young  Englishman,  who  ha' 
been  "duped"  into  buying  a  worthies 
ranch,  and  then  sold  it  back  to  the  mai 
who  "duped"  him  when  oil  was  dis 
covered  on  it,  calmly  announced  that  b 
had  "planted"  the  oil  himself,  in  orde 
to  even  scores  with  the  crooked  lan( 
agent. 

There  was  nothing  to  suggest  tha 
the  young  Englishman  knew  what  th( 
oil  was,  or  had  any  idea  of  its  value 
at  the  time  of  its  discovery.  Those  whi 
saw  the  picture  will  have  to  admit  the\ 
felt  a  little  sorry  for  him  when  thf 
land  agent  again  apparently  swindlec' 
him.  He  showed  no  feeling  one  wa\  ~ 
or  the  other  until  he  spoke  the  words' 
of  the  leader  which  told  of  his  clever  ' 
ness,  and  then  the  picture  almost  im- 
mediately faded  from  the  screen,  leav- 
ing  the  audience  laughing  and  whisper- 
ing about  the  way  they  had  been  sur- 
prised. 

We  mentioned  the  need  of  films  of 
this  kind  some  time  ago,  and  are  still 
firmly  convinced  that  they  are  draw- 
ing cards.  We  know  we  will  watch 
future  offerings  of  this  company  with 
interest,  hoping  that  we  will  again  be 
treated  to  such  an  agreeable  surprise; 
and  we  feel  that  many  others  will  do 
the  same. 

Before  leaving  the  subject,  it  would  - 
be  well  to  caution  writers  that  the  com- 
edy and  drama  must  be  well  blended  j. 
together,   and   that   the   surprise  must 
enter  naturally,  and  not  be  "thrown"  or 
"dragged"  in.     The  true  art  of  such 
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■  story  is  in  concealing  a  plot  element 
nder  the  very. noses  of  the  audience, 
nd  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  easily 
ecognize  it  when  it  is  disclosed  at  the 
,  :nish. 

SETS  AXD  LOCATIONS. 

Sets  are,  as  the  name  suggests,  inte- 
ior  settings  in  the  studio,  while  loca- 
[ions    are    backgrounds    in    the  open, 
Lgainst  which  scenes  are  taken.    It  is 
mportant  that  a  scenario  writer  should 
earn  to  distinguish  between  them,  and 
hould  be  careful  never  to  confuse  them 
||n  his  scripts.    Sets  are  restricted  to  a 
Bmited  number  per   reel,   varying  ac 
^^•ording  to  a  company's  policy;  while 
,  iocations  are  easy  to  secure,  and  a  limit 
seldom  placed  on  them. 
In  sets,  almost  anything  can  be  se- 
,,|;ured,  from  the  cellar  of  a  tenement 
ij.o  the  palatial  halls  of  the  Vatican,  if 
ihe   company    decides    to    expend  the 
,,Tioney.    In  locations,  however,  the  di- 
-ector  depends  on  natural  backgrounds, 
;&nd  a  tree   overhanging  a   brook,  or 
.  Bome  such  scenery,  may  not  be  secur- 
-ible  near  the  studio. 
1 1  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  bear  m  mind 
j.pe  fact  that  interior  sets  must  be  used 
i, judiciously,  because  of  their  cost,  while 
(  locations  must  be  of  a  general  variety, 
and  not  call  for  any  special  scenery. 
^pThere  are  exceptions  to  both  these  rules, 
.pf  course,  even  for  the  free  lance.  If 
',a  narrow,  winding  trail  plays  an  im- 
jlportant  part  in  the  plot  of  an  author's 
l',£tory,  he  must  gamble  his  chances  of 
iisale  on  the  chance  that  such  a  location 
{can  be  found  in  the  studio  to  which 
[■(the  script   is   submitted;   while   if  an 
j, ■expensive  set  is  expected  to  furnish  the 
"'selling  punch"  for  the  film,  he  must 
.jalso  gamble  on  the  chance  that  the  com- 
.ipany  is  willing  to  spend  money  enough 
|lto  "rig  up"  such  an  interior. 
I    To  the  free  lance  just  beginning  to 
■  [fight  his  way  to  the  top,  we  thmk  it  is 
best  to  say,  "Be  moderate."    This  ap- 

i, plies  to  both  interior  sets  and  exterior 
locations,  for  the  easier  your  script  is 
to  produce  the  more  chance  it  has  of 
'being  accepted,  all  else  being  up  to  the 
'.standard  of  the  company, 
'.i 

;  PRONOUNS. 

How  would  you  like  to  "be  an  editor 
Avho,  after  reading  through  about  two- 
thirds  of  a  synopsis  which  promised  to 
'  give  you  the  best  story  of  the  week, 
became  lost  in  a  maze  of  "he,"  "she," 
"they,"  and  "thems,"  which  made  the 
rest  hopelessly  confusing? 


\\'e  believe  you  would  do  just  as  the 
editor  has — return  the  story,  and  hope 
that  the  author  will  read  it  over  hun- 
self  and  straighten  it  out. 

You  say  you  would  write  the  au- 
thor, and  tell  him  what  was  the  mat- 
ter? Oh,  no,  you  wouldn't!  Not  if 
the  general  manager  was  due  to  call 
on  you.  in  ten  minutes  to  talk  over 
the  adaptation  you  were  working  on, 
and  three  directors  were  waiting  for 
scripts  you  were  to  put  the  finishing 
touches  to  as  soon  as  you  finished  read- 
ing that  last  synopsis. 

The  editor  can  concentrate  on  a  sub- 
mitted script  only  once,  unless  it  is 
worthy  of  purchase,  and  then  only  while 
it  is  before  him.  After  that  a  hun- 
dred other  things  claim  his  attention, 
and  just  because  a  script  looked  prom- 
ising, as  far  as  its  synopsis  was  intel- 
ligently written,  is  no  reason  he  will 
remember  it  and  look  it  up  when  he 
is  at  leisure  for  a  few  moments  later  on. 

We  digressed  from  the  subject  of 
pronouns  rrierely  to  illustrate  the  ne- 
cessity for  making  everything  clear  in 
your  synopsis.  Edit  this  part  of  your 
script  over  and  over,  and  rewrite  it 
several  times,  if  necessary.  It  is  your 
salesman,  and  must  be  given  the  power 
to  convince  the  editor  that  he  must 
buy.  The  liberal  use  of  pronouns  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  confuse  the 
reader  is  one  sure  way  of  killing  your 
chances  for  a  sale.  They  may  be  used 
in  man}'  places,  but  the  beginner  is 
inclined  to  overuse  them  most  of  the 
time. 

Look  at  your  synopsis  with  the  cold 
eye  of  an  outsider,  and  if  you  then  un- 
derstand what  the  "he,"  "she"  or  "they" 
stands  for,  you  maj"  be  satisfied  the 
editor  will  also  "get"  it.  If  there  is 
the  slightest  doubt  in  your  mind,  how- 
ever, it  is  better  to  substitute  the  name 
of  the  character  or  characters,  even 
though  the  sentence  does  not  read  quite 
so  smoothly. 

A  beginner's  mind. 

If  you  have  just  fifteen  minutes  to 
wait  before  meeting  a  friend,  and  de- 
cide you  can  finish  up  your  script,  or 
do  a  certain  part  of  it,  in  that  time  we 
feel  safe  in  asserting  the  result  will 
be  unsatisfactory. 

Unless  your  power  of  concentration  is 
wonderfully  developed,  your  mind — 
granting  it  is  the  mind  of  a  beginner — 
will  be  on  your  engagement,  and  you 
will  constantly  keep  thinking :    "I  can 


do  just  so  much  more,  ana  then  I'll 
have  to  go." 

The  work  will  be  all  "surface  stuff," 
and  will  show  no  real  thought,  as  it 
would  had  it  been  written  when  your 
whole  heart  was  in  the  work.  We  think 
it  is  better  not  to  write  under  such 
circumstances,  at  least  not  until  you 
have  trained  your  mind  so  that  while 
you  are  writing  a  script  it  will  entertain 
no  other  thoughts. 

INIanj'  professional  writers  have  ac- 
quired concentration  to  such  a  marvel- 
ous degree  that  they  can  sit  among  a 
boisterous  crowd  and  plot  or  write  a 
touching  and  thoroughly  human  story. 
You  must  remember,  however,  that  such 
writers  have  had  years  of  training,  and 
that  their  minds  have  been  molded  so 
that  plotting  and  writing  have  become 
almost  subconscious.  Your  mind  must 
be  trained,  and  it  is  indeed  poor  train- 
ing to  do  one  thing  and  think  of  an- 
other, 

COMEDY  AND  OTHERWISE. 

Don't  think  that  because  Charlie 
Chaplin  can  get  a  laugh  every  time  he 
knocks  some  one  down  and  jumps  on 
him  that  all  forms  of  physical  abuse 
are  essential  elements  to  comedy.  On 
the  contrary,  there  are  few  actors  who 
could  do  many  of  the  things  Chaplin 
and  a  few  others  do,  and  make  them 
appear  anything  but  brutal.  We  think 
that  if  you  study  the  current  farce-com- 
edy pictures  closely,  you  will  find  that 
the  execution,  not  the  action,  is  what 
gets  the  laugh. 

If  you  have  a  talent  for  ^vriting■  farces, 
we  advise  you  to  spend  your  time  draw- 
ing new  types  suited  to  burlesquing,  and 
creating  new  situations  of  the  comic  va- 
riety, into  which  to  run  these  charac- 
ters, rather  than  inventing  new  ways  of 
knocking  a  man  senseless. 

A  good  farce,  free  from  objectionable 
features,  will  always  be  at  home  on  the 
screen,  for  it  draws  real  laughs.  \A'e 
think  it  is  up  to  the  photo-playwrights 
to  change  the  present  trend  of  farces, 
however,  and  supply  material  for  a  full 
thousand  or  two  thousand  feet  of  clever 
comedy,  instead  of  allowing  the  pro- 
ducers to  "fill  in"  part  of  a  reel  with 
"stuff  of  doubtful  intent.  Just  now, 
the  writer  of  a  farce  comedy  can  sell 
as  often  as  he  can  deliver  the  goods, 
and  this  is  one  section  of  the  scenario- 
writing  game  on  which  the  concentrated 
eft'orts  of  the  free  lances  could  make  an 
impression  if  they  were  rightly  directed. 
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Live-wire  Market  Hints. 

The  World  Film  Corporation,  130 
West  Forty-sixth  Street,  New  York 
City,  is  willing  to  read  big,  out-of-the- 
ordinar_v,  five-reel  scenarios  which  can 
truthfully  be  said  to  favorably  compare 
with  any  of  the  published  novels  or  pro- 
duced plays.  This  is  a  very  difficult 
market,  but  one  which  would  be  worth 
while  for  a  photo-playwright  capable  of 
supplying  them  with  what  they  want. 

Short  Shots. 

The  broader  \ie\v  of  life  you  have, 
the  better  photo  plays  you  will  turn 
out. 

Better  for  an  amateur  to  carefully 
study  one  single-reel  subject  on  the 
screen  than  to  give  the  "once  over"  to 
a  dozen  features. 

There  are  many  things  in  the  world 
besides  lo\'e.  Let's  give  the  screen  some 
of  them. 

It  is  \ery  well  to  be  a  dreamer,  but 
be  sure  you  can  "cash  in"  on  your 
dreams. 

Knowing  actors  and  actresses  of 
screen  fame  [lersonally  does  a  scenario 
writer  little  good — unless  he  likes  to  tell 
his  friends  about  it. 

Remember  to  keep  a  carbon  copy  of 
all  you  write.  If  you  don't,  there  will 
be  woe  and  sorrow  in  your  bungalow 
some  day. 

Missing — screen  plays  which  conceal 
their  denouement  until  tlie  last  scene. 

Can  you  tell  something-  new  when  you 
see  it  on  the  screen? 


We  Buy  Our 

Earn  big 

money  drawing:'  for  nowsi^apers,  ina8:a- 
Eines,  etc.  All  branches  ol  art  taught.  Our  practical 
Byst.em  of  personal  instructinn  liy  MAIL  develops  your 
talent.  Write  for  illustrated  magazine,  terms  and'lists 
of  successful  pupils.  Send  sample  of  work  for  tree 
criticism.  Local  classes  also.  ASSOCIATED  ART 
STUDIOS,  2130  Flatiron  Building,  New  Vork, 

Stop  Using  A  Truss! 

Toiii     No  More  Steel 
i%ML  or  Rubber  Bands 


A  feelingof  comfortand  con- 
Itentment  as  soon  as  Stuart's 
1  Plapao-Fad  is  applied.  Then 
the  Plapao-Medication  in  the 
pad  is  absorbed  by  the  pores  o£ 
■wrairr*  the  skin  creating  a  wonderful 
feeling  of  relief  and  atthesame 
.  time  tending  to  strengthen  the 
iv    |»9  IISS^SSHH^B  weakened    muscles.  SELF- 
II  ADHESIVE.  GO  pad  cannot 

I  AvAn-fFDiTF  SSSKot"  ''lip.  shift  out  of  place  or  press 
LnrHU  ^LnHIL  awiw  agamsttheboneandchafeskin. 
No  .-itraps,  springs  or  bucklesattached.  Soft  as  velvet- 
easy  to  apply— inexpensive— no  delay  from  work. 
Proved  in  thousands  of  cases  to  be  the  most  comfortable 
eupport  for  rupture  and  at  the  same  time  render  efficient  aid  to 
nature.  Awarded  Gold  Medal. Ronie;Gran<I  Prix  Paris.  We  PROVE 
everything  by  Bending  trial  of  Plapao  absolutely  free.  Write  today. 

napao  Laboratories,  Block  1706   St.  Louis,  Mo. 


EvcryBlcmishRcmovcd 
In  Ten  Days 

I  Will  Tell  Every  Read- 
er of  This  Paper 
How  FREE. 


Your  Complexion  Makes  or 
Mars  Your  Appearance 


PEARL  LA  SAGE,  former  actress  who  now 
offers  to  tell  women  of  the  most  remarkable 
complexion  treatment  ever  known. 

This  great  beauty  marvel  has  instantly  produced  a 
sensation.  Stubborn  cases  have  been  cured  that  baffled 
physicians  and  beauty  specialists  for  years.  You  have 
never  in  all  your  life  used  or  heard  of  anything  like  it. 
Makes  muddy  complexions,  red  spots,  pimples,  blackheads, 
eruptions  vanish  almost  like  magic.  No  cream,  lotion, 
enamel,  salve,  plaster,  bandage,  mask,  massage,  diet  or 
apparatus,  nothing  to  swallow.  It  doesn't  matter  whether 
or  not  your  complexion  is  a  "fright,"  whether  your  face 
is  full  of  muddy  spots,  peppery  bTackbeads,  embarrassing 
pimples  and  eruptions,  or  whether  your  skin  is  rough  and 
'porey,"  and  you've  tried  almost  everything  under  the 
sun  to  get  rid  of  the  blemishes.  This  wonderful  treat- 
ment, in  just  ten  days,  positively  removes  every  blemish 
and  beautifies  your  skin  in  a  marvelous  way.  You  look 
years  younger.  It  gives  the  skin  the  bloom  and  tint  of 
purity  of  a  ireshly-blown  rose.  In  ten  days  you  can  be  the 
subject  of  wild  admiration  by  all  your  friends,  no  matter 
what  your  age  or  condition  of  health.  All  methods  now 
known  are  cost  aside.  There  is  nothing  to  wear,  nothing 
to  take  internally.  Your  face,  even  arms,  hands,  shoulders 
are  beautified  beyond  your  fondest  dreams.  All  this  I  will 
absolutely  prove  to  you  before  your  own  eyes  in  your  mir- 
ror in  ten  days.  This  treatment  is  absolutely  harmless  to 
the.  most  delicate  skin,  and  very  pleasant  to  use.  No 
change  in  your  mode  of  living  is  necessary.  A  few  minutes 
every  day  does  it. 

To  every  reader  of  this  paper  I  will  give  full  details  of 
this  really  astounding  treatment.  Let  me  show  you.  You 
do  not  risk  a  penny.  Send  me  no  money  —  just  send  your 
name  and  address  on  the  free  coupon  below  and  I  will  give 
you  full  details  by  return  mail. 


FREE  COUPON  ---^ 

PEARL  LA  SAGE.  Suite  95  I 
2119  Michigan  Ave.,  ChlcaKO,  ni.  | 

I  am  a  reader  of  this  paper  and  am  entitled  to  know  | 
full  details  of  the  sensational,  harmless,  scientific  — 
method  for  giving  marvelous  beauty  to  the  complexion  ■ 
and  removing  every  blemish  in  ten  days.  There  is  no  ■ 
obligation  whatsoever  on  my  part  for  this  information.  ■ 


H  Name  

B 

^  Street  

■ 

1  City  Slate.. 


Oh,  You  Skinny! 

Why  stay  ihin  as  a  raii?  You  doii'f 
have  to!  And  you  don't  have  to  g^o 
tlirough  life  with  a  chest  that  the  tailor 
i-i^fj  yoii;  uitli  anus  of  ciiildi'sli 
streny^th;  with  legs  you  can  hardly 
stand  on.  And  u  hat  about  that 
stomach  that  llinches  every  time  you 
try  a  sciuare  meul?  Are  you  a  pill- 
feeder} 

Do  you  expect  H  e  a  I  t  h  and 
Strength  in  tabloid  form  -  through 
pills,  potions  and  other  exploited 
piffle? 

You  can't  do  it;  it  can't  be  done. 

The  nnly  v  ay  to  be  well  is  to  build  up 
^■our  body— all  of  it— throuyli  nature  s 
methoils — not  by  primperinu'  the  stom- 
ach. It  is  noty</^c*  that  is  making  you 
a  failure:  it's  tliat  poor,  emaciated  bodv 
of  yours;  ;  our  half-sickness  shows  plain 
in  your  face  and  the  orld  loves  healthy 
people.  So  be  healliiy — strong— i-itai . 
That's  li-vi'ig.  Don't  think  too  long; 
scud  4  cents  in  stnmps  to  cnvrr  mailintj 
of  niv  book,  "INTEIJJGENCE  IN- 
PHYSICAL  CULTURE,"  wrilten  by 
the  strongest  phvsical  culfiire  iiistructor  in  Che  -world. 

LIONEL  STRONGFORT 

Health  and  Streng^th  Institute 
DEPT.  W  SAN  MATEO.  CALIFORNIA 


Have  a  Qood  Complexion  &  Figure 

Fresh  skin  and  matchless  which  ^  | 

naturally  and  surely  results 
from  the  use  off 

Dr.  James  P.  Campbeirs  Safe 
Arsenic  Complexion  Wafers 

So  pure  tiiey  .irc  :ibs -luteb-  liariules^. 
they  m.ike  the  roughest,  pimple  atTecie- 1 
si  in  soft,  suiooih  ai;d  clear.  Your  sk  wi 
shows  a  finer  velvet)  ness  clear  and  firm 
with  the  freshness  of  youth  in  a  .-li-rt 
time.  Do  not  be  deceived — the  l.iyin..; 
on  the  'lelicate  cuticle  of  i.aints,  creaiit:> 
and  lotions  is  only  a  mask,  whicli  in 
many  cases  liave  resulted  in  blond 
poison  as  they  close  the  sVSix  pores  driv- 
inii  all  impurities  which  should  be  thrown  ofT— into  tlie 
system — Campbell's  Wafers  acts  from  the  inside  throueh 
the  blood  and  their  wonderful  tonic  qualities— build  up  the 
sysiem  by  purifying  the  blood,  the  eyes  have  added  bril- 
liancy, yoi:  become  vivacious  \\■\^^^  the  buoyancy  of  youth— 
Ph\  sici;ins  advise  immediate  attention  of  all  skin  affections 
—put  to  a  real  test  the  wond-^rful  efficacy  of  Campbell's 
Wafers— try  them— send  for  a  b"X.  50c  and  $l.liO  by  mail 
iu  plaiu  cover  on  receipt  of  price  from 

RICHARD  FINK  CO.,  Dept.  37.  396  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Every  druggist  can  get  Dr.  Campbell's  Arsenic  Wafers  for 
j  oM  from  his  wholesale  dealer. 


Attention,  Picture  Fans! 

Transler  tlie  pictures  of  your  favorite  Photo- 
pla.v  stars,  from  photographs  and  magazines, 
onto  paper,  pillow  tops,  sill<,  or  wood  by  using 
wonderful  transferring  fluid.  Send  2.5c  to-day 
for  a  large  bottle  of  this  magic  worker. 

RAY  NOVELTY  CO. 
383  Central  Park  West     New  York  City 

SONG  WRITERS 

"KEY  TO  SUCCESS"  FRFF 
Sent   to   You    Absolutely    *  *^*-<*J 

on  receipt  of  postal  card  request.  Secure  this 
booklet  and  learn  ot  tlie  wonderful  money  makinp 
opportunities  the  sonji'-writinp  profession  offers 
ambitious  writers.  Past  experience  unnecessary. 
Write  to-day  or  submit  poems  and  receive  our 
oidnion  tOiiCther  with  the  valuable  booklet. 
Knickerbocker  StiidinB.  fiOO  Gaiety  BIdg.,  New  lork  Cily 


Bad  Complexions  Clear  Up  Like  Magic 


LOMA 


IVirH  TH£  VSE  OF 
MEDICATED 


Soap 


Contains  a  wonderful  inRredient  used  by  eminent  physicians 
for  years  with  great  success,  now  combined  in  convenient- 
delightful  form  in  LOMA  Toilet  Soap.  Tts  regTjIar  use  will 
stimulate  the  skin,  permitting  natural  healthy  action;  rids 
the  skin  of  pimples,  blackheads,  redness,  roughness,  quickly 
at  trifling  cost.  Price,  50c  per  cake,  sent  postpaid. 
Richard  Fink  Co..  Dept.  37.  396  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


»IWRFL£«E 


TABULATOR  BAR  ABJU5TM01T 
MARGINAL  STOPS 
r><^  —PLATEN  RELEA5C 

VARIABLE  5PACIN0 


WfiULATOPL  &nk 


TYPEWRITER  SENSATION 

Free  TRIAL — Use  As  You  Pay 

Send  me  only  $3.00  a  month  until  the  low  total  price 
of  $48.30  is  paid,  and  the  machine  is  yours 

This  is  absolutely  the  most  generous  typewriter  offer  ever  made.  Do  not  rent  a 
machine  when  you  can  pay  $3.00  a  month  and  own  one.  Think  of  it — Buying  a  SIOO.OO 
machine  for  $48.30.     Cash  price,  $45.45.    Never  before  has  anything  like  this  been  attempted. 

Standard  Visible 

L.  C.  Smith  Model  No.  2 

Perfect  machine,  standard  size,  standard  keyboard,  back  spacer.    Comes  to  you  with  everything  complete,  ■  ■  ■  I  ■  J  ■  J  V  ■  I  ■ 

tools,  cover,  operating  book  and  instructions,  ribbon,  practise  paper — nothing  extra  to  buy.    You  cannot  ^     H.  A.  SMITH 
imagine  the  perfection  of  this  beautiful  typewriter  until  you  have  seen  it.    1  will  send  it  to  yon  F.  0.  Room  928.  231  N.  Fifth  Ave.,  Clncaso.  UL 

B.  Chicago  for  five  days'  free  trial.    It  will  sell  itself,  but  if  you  are  not  satisfied  that  this  is  the  Ship  me  a  No.  2  L.  C. 

greatest  typewriter  yon  ever  saw,  you  can  return  it  at  my  expense.    You  won't  want  to  return  Smith  F    0.   B.   Chicago,  as 

it  after  you  try  it — ^yon  cannot  equal  this  wonderful  value  anywhere.  ^»    described  in  this  advertisement. 

You  Take  No  Risk — Put  In  Your  Order  Now 


I  will  pay  you  the  $39.00  bal- 
ance  of  the  Special  $48.30  purchase 
_     price,  at  the  rate  of  $3.00  per  month. 
^  The  title  to  remain  in  yon  until  fully 
paid  for.    It  is  understood  that  I  have 
five  days  in  which  to  examine  and  try 
the  typewriter.    If  I  choose  not  to  keep 

writers  and  thiiik  them  the  best  ever  manulactured.  ^     5t  I  will  carefully  repack  it  and  return  it  to 

The  soDolv  at  this  Price  is  •  er^•  lirn.ted,  the  once  v,  ill  rrobably  he  raiseC  ^  hen  my  next    ^    the  express  agent.    It  is  understood  that  you 
advertisement  apoears,  s>-  don't  delay.   FiU  in  the  coupon  today— mail  to  me— the  type=     V    give  the  standard  guarantee  lor  one  year, 
writer  will  be  shipped  promptly.    There  is  nc' red  tape^  I  employ  no  solicitors— no  coll^rt-  ^ 


When  the  typewriter  arrives  deposit  with  the  express  asent  SS.3(i  and  take  the  machine  for  ^ 
five  days"  trial.    If  you  are  convluced  that  It  is  the  best  typewriter  you  ever  saw.  keep  it  ^ 
and  send  me  83.00  a  month  until  our  bargain  price  of  S48.30  is  paid.    If  you  don't  want  it.  ^ 
return  it  to  the  express  aaent,  receive  yovir  S4».30  and  return  the  machine  to  me.    1  will 
pay  the  return  express  charges.    This  machine  is  guaranteed  just  as  if  you  paid  SIOO.OO 
lor  it.  It  is  standard.    Over  one  hundred  thousand  people  own  and  use  these  type-  ^ 


or — no  chattel  m  -riE-age.    It  is  simply  understood  that  T  retain  title  to  the  machine  until  ^ 
thf  full  ;  paiii.    Ton  '-annot  lose,    Tt  is  Th<»  E-neate-t  tA-i-vcwriter  oppoi  tnnitA-  you  will  A'l 

evtr  bar-    Do  not  send       one  cent.   Get  the  coupon  in  the  mails  today— sure. 


HARRY  A.  SMITH,  928  231  N. 


Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago  a? 


^  Addu 


THIN  FOR  YEARS 


"GAINS  22  POUNDS  IN  23  DAYS" 


"I  was  all  run  down  to  the  very  bottom,"  writes  F.  Gagnon.  "I  had  to 
quit  work  I  was  so  weak.  Now,  thanks  to  Sargol,  I  look  like  a  new  man. 
I  gained  22  pounds  in  23  days." 

"Sargol  has  put  just  10  pounds  on  me  in  14  days,"  states  W.  D.  Roberts. 
"It  has  made  me  sleep  well,  enjoy  what  I  ate,  and  enabled  me  tc  work  with 
interest  and  pleasure." 

"I  weighed  132  pounds  when  I  commenced  taking  Sargol.  After  taking 
20  days  I  weighed  144  pounds.  Sargol  is  the  most  wonderful  preparation  for 
flesh  building  I  have  ever  seen,"  declares  D.  Martin,  and  J.  Meier  adds: 
"For  the  past  twenty  years  I  have  tafken  medicine  every  day  for  indigestion 
and  got  thinner  every  year.  I  took  Sargol  for  forty  days  and  feel  better  than 
I  have  felt  in  twenty  years.  My.  weight  has  increased  from  150  to  170 
pounds." 

When  hundreds  of  men  and  women — and  there  are  hundreds,  with  more 
coming  every  day — living  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  this  broad  land  volun- 
tarily testify  to  weight  increases  ranging  all  the  way  from  10  to  35  pounds, 
given  them  by  Sargol,  you  must  admit,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Thin  Reader, 
that  there  must  be  something  in  this  Sargol  method  of  flesh  building  after  all. 

Hadn't  you  better  look  into  it,  just  as  thousands  of  others  have  done?  Many 
thin  folks  say:  "I'd  give  most  anything  to  put  on  a  little  extra  weight,"  but 
when  someone  suggests  a  way  they  exclaim,  "Not  a  chance.  Nothing  will 
make  me  plump.  I'm  built  to  stay  thin."  Until  you  have  tried  Sargol,  you 
do  not  and  cannot  know  that  this  is  true. 

Sargol  has  put  pounds  of  healthy  "stay  there"  flesh  on  hundreds  who  doubted, 
and  in  spite  of  their  doubts.  You  don't  have  to  believe  in  Sargol  to  grow 
plump  from  its  use.  You  just  take  it  and  watch  weight  pile  up,  hollows 
vanish  and  your  figure  round  out  to  pleasing  and  normal  proportions. 
You  weigh  yourself  when  you  begin  and  again  when  you  finish  and  you  let 
the  scales  tell  the  story. 

Sargol  is  absolutely  harmless.  It  is  a  tiny  concentrated  tablet.  You  take  one 
with  every  meal.  It  mixes  with  the  food  you  eat  for  the  purpose  of  sepa- 
rating all  of  its  flesh  producing  ingredients.  It  prepares  these  fat  making 
elements  in  an  easily  assimilated  form,  which  the  blood  can  readily  absorb 
and  carry  all  over  your  body.  Plump,  well-developed  persons  don't  need  Sargol 
to  produce  this  result.  Their  assimilative  machinery  performs  its  functions 
without  aid.  But  thin  folks'  assimilative  organs  do  not.  This  fatty  portion  of 
their  food  now  goes  to  waste  through  their  bodies  like  unburned  coal  through 
an  open  grate.  A  few  days'  test  of  Sargol  in  your  case  will  surely  prove 
whether  or  not  this  is  true  of  you.    Isn't  it  worth  trying? 

50c  BOX  FREE 

To  enable  any  thin  reader,  ten  pounds  or  more  under  weight  to  easily 
make  this  test,  we  will  give  a  50c  box  of  Sargol  absolutely  free.  Either 
Sargol  will  increase  your  weight  or  it  won't  and  the  only  way  to  know  is 
to  try  it.  Send  for  this  Free  Test  Package  today,  enclosing  10c  in  silver 
or  stamps  to  help  pay  postage,  packing,  etc.,  and  a  full  size  50c  package 
will  bb  sent  by  return  mail  free  of  charge.  Mail  this  coupon  with  your  letter 
to  the  SARGOL  CO.,  809-G  HERALD  BLDG.,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


If  you  want  a  beautiful 
and  well  rounded  figure 
of  symmetrical  propor- 
tions, if  you  want  to  gain 
some  solid  pounds  of 
healthy  "stay  there"  flesh. 
If  you  want  to  Increase 
your  weight  to  normal 
—weigh  what  you  should 
weigh— accept  this  Free 
50c  Package  today. 


COME,  EAT  WITH  US  AT  OUR  EXPENSE. 

This  coupon  entitles  any  person  to  one  50c  package  of  Sargol,  the  con- 
centrated Flesh  Builder  (provided  you  have  never  tried  it) ,  and  that  10c 
is  enclosed  to  cover  postage,  packing,  etc.  Read  our  advertisement  printed 
above,  and  then  put  10c  in  silver  in  letter  today,  with  coupon  and  the  full 
50c package  will  be  sent  you  by  return  post.  Address:  The  Sargol  Com- 
pany, 809-G  Herald  BIdg.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Write  your  name  and 
address  plainly  and  PIN  THIS  COUPON  TO  YOUR  LETTER. 
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BY  THE  SEA.    A  CHAPLIN  COMEDY.    B.  Quade  1 

Charlie  Chaplin  smiles  again — and  then  he  gets  in  trouble.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  laugh  at 
other  people's  troubles,  and  so  will  you — at  Chaplin's. 

THE  CARPET  FROM  BAGDAD.  .   Roy  Halstead  ...  6 

A  carpet  is  a  strange  thing  to  steal,  but  Horace  Ryanne  stole  one.  It  nearly  brought  a  fortune, 
nearly  cost  his  life,  and  finally  lost  hi;n  a  fortune,  lint  all  this  makes  the  story  a  strong  one, 
for  Ryanne  is  not  the  hero  of  this  narrative. 

THE  MODEL;  OR,  WOMEN  AND  WINE.   Kenneth  Rand   ....  12 

When  Dick  Se\  niour  renounced  everjdhing  else  for  a  life  of  gayely  and  pleasure,  things  began  to 
happen.  They  continued  to  do  so  until  gayety  and  pleasure  rent)unced  him.  Then  he  discov- 
ered his  real  self. 

MOTION  PICTURES  BEFORE  LIFE.     .   16 

It  is  not  an  infrequent  occurrence  with  players  to  place  the  \  alue  of  a  good  picture  before  that  of  their 
lives.    Here  are  some  of  the  things  one  actor  risked. 

THE  ABSENTEE.  Robert  Keene  ...  17 

John  Marxham  was  a  millionaire  factory  owner,  honest,  and  considerate  to  his  men.  His  right-hand 
man  was  the  husband  of  Extravagance.  When  Marxham  went  on  a  pleasure  trip,  the  latter  was 
left  in  charge — and  the  story  started. 

THE  LURE  OF  THE  MASK.     .  .   Edna  Sylvester  Kerr  .  23 

Jack  Ililliard  fell  in  love  with  a  \  oice;  and  then  with  it's  owner,  though  her  face  was  always  hidden. 
There  is  an  air  of  mystery  about  the  woman  which  is  cleared  np  in  the  most  unusual  way. 

DAVID  WARK  GRIFFITH.  .   Robert  Grau  ...  28 

An  article  telling  of  the  career  of  the  world's  greatest  motion-picture  director  since  he  entered  the 
business.    I\Ir  Griffith's  hard  fight  for  success  is  an  interesting  one. 

PLAYS  AND  PLAYERS.   .30 

Short  biographies  and  anecdotes  of  those  who  make  the  pictures.  What  the  public  wants  to  know 
about  its  favorites. 

HINTS  FOR  SCENARIO  WRITERS.       .   Clarence  J.  Caine    ...  31 

Instruction  and  ad\'ice  for  amateur  and  professional  picture-play  writers,  with  notes  on  where  to  sell. 
A  valuable  weekly  department. 
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By  the  Sea.   A  Chaplin  Comedy 

(ESSANAY) 

By  B.  Ouade 

The  always-funny  Charlie  Chaplin  provides  side-splitting  situations  in  this  story  taken 
from  one  of  his  latest  comedies  produced  by  the  Essanay  company.  In  this  tale  the  world- 
famous  laugh  provoker  is  entirely  different  from  in  his  former  picture  plays,  for  the  setting  is, 
as  the  title  indicates,  "by  the  sea." 

This  magazine  is  the  only  publication  printing  Chaplin  comedies  in  story  form.  When 
you  see  him  on  the  screen  and  want  another  laugh  you'll  find  it  on  these  pages. 


CHARLIE  CHAPLIN  came  down 
the  board  walk,  eating  a  banana. 
The  direction  in  which  he  was  head- 
ing was  north.  And  one  of  his  feet,  in 
their  battered  ''number  thirteens."  was 
pointed  to  the  east  while  the  other  was 
aimed  due  west,  so  that  as  he  walked 
straight  ahead  he  had  to  propel  him- 
self entirel}'  b^'  his  heels. 

He  took  a  bite  of  the  banana.  Then, 
forgetting  that  he  had  just  done  so,  he 
took  another  bite.  The  result  was  a 
collision  between  both  mouthfuls.  One 
of  them  had  to  go.    It  did. 

Charlie  looked  down  at  the  yellow 
skin  in  his  hand,  to  find  that  it  was 
empty.  His  absent-mindedness  had 
caused  him  to  lose  at  least  a  third  of 
the  banana — the  amount  of  his  second 
mouthful,  which  he  had  not  been  able 
to  manage,  and  that  had  rolled  through 
a  crack  in  the  board  walk  at  his  feet 
out  of  sight. 

His  expression  grew  sad.  He  twirled 
his  little  bamboo  cane,  and  turned  his 
head  to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left. 
Then,  dropping  the  banana  skin  on  the 
walk,  he  started  forward  once  more, 
and  slipped  on  the  peel  and  fell  down. 

His  expression  was  sadder  than  ever 
when  he  picked  himself  up. 

Advancing  another  hundred  feet  along 


the  board  walk.  Charlie  Chaplin  stopped 
beside  a  man  who  was  absorbed  in 
watching  his  own  feet.  They  were  be- 
having in  a  strange  way.  If  it  had 
been  ice,  instead  of  a  summer-resort 
board  walk  on  which  he  stood,  a  be- 
holder would  have  said  that  he  was  en- 
gaged in  executing  the  fancy  skater's 
feat  of  "cutting  the  figure  eight." 

The  man  had  been  drinking — some- 
thing a  great  deal  stronger  than  lem- 
onade. 

On  the  stiff  wind  that  was  blowing. 
Charlie  got  a  whiff  of  alcohol  from  his 
direction.  He  clapped  his  hand  to  his 
brow,  staggering.  Then  another  gust 
of  wind  cleared  his  reeling  senses,  and 
he  started  to  walk  rapidly  away  from 
the  convivial  party's  dangerous  prox- 
imitj-. 

As  he  did  so,  the  wind  blew  his  derby 
off.  It  swept  the  tipsy  individual's  straw 
hat  from  his  head,  at  the  same  moment. 
Both  headpieces  shot  out  at  the  end  of 
the  "trolleys"  fastened  in  their  owners' 
buttonholes,  and  the  two  strings  wound 
around  each  other. 

"Excuse  me !"  said  Charlie  Chaplin, 
flashing  his  white  teeth  in  an  apolo- 
getic smile  at  the  unsteady  stranger,  and 
pulling  his  derby  out  of  the  air  to  clap 
it  back  on  his  bush}-  hair. 


"Scush  me !"  thickly  echoed  the 
"souse,"  recovering  his  own  hat  and  re- 
placing it  on  his  head  likewise. 

And  then  they  both  started  off  in  op- 
posite directions. 

Their  trolleys  being  still  tangled,  the 
hat  of  each  was  jerked  off  his  head 
again  as  they  moved  apart. 

Both  swung  around  to  face  each  other, 
tethered  by  the  cords  at  their  button- 
holes like  a  pair  of  spaniels  out  for  an 
airing  on  a  double  leash. 

"Excuse  me  !"  repeated  Charlie  Chap- 
lin. And  "Scush — hie — me  !"  said  the 
pififlicated  individual  again. 

They  made  a  simultaneous  grab  for 
their  hats  once  more,  and  each  one  got 
the  other's  by  mistake  and  put  it  on  his 
head.    They  started  to  walk  away  again. 

Off  went  their  hats  a  second  time, 
their  trolleys  now  tangled  more  hope- 
lessly than  ever. 

"Sa}-.   look   here  •''  began  Charlie 

impatiently. 

The  other  walked  unsteadilj-  up  to 
him  to  thrust  his  face  into  his. 

"Wassaidearhuh  ?"  he  said. 

Charlie  Chaplin  regarded  him  puz- 
zledly. 

"Oh — pleased  to  meet  you !"  He  mis- 
understood the  man's  jumbled  words. 
"But.  now.  Wassie,  old  top — you  don't 
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mind  my  calling  you  Wassie,  do  you? 
— if  you'll  give  me  back  my  hat,  I'll  be 
moving  along." 

"Wassa — idear — huh?"  repeated  the 
befuddled  stranger,  spacing  the  words 
by  pushing  his  forefinger  into  Charlie 
Chaplin's  chest  after  each  one.  His 
eyebrows  worked  menacingly  up  and 
down  as  he  continued  to  hold  Charlie's 
gaze  with  his  own,  his  nose  not  an  inch 
away  from  his  face.  "Tryin'  to  get  gay 
with  me?  Huh?  That  it?  Huh? 
Punch  your  head  off." 

Backing   away    as    the    man  talked, 


Charlie  had  brought  him  after  him — as 
the  magnet  draws  the  steel — by  the  trol- 
Jey  that  was  tangled  up  with  his. 

Suddenly  he  fell  over  backward  off 
the  board  walk.  The  pickled  party  shot 
through  the  air  after  him  at  the  end  of 
the  string,  to  land  on  top  of  him  on  the 
sand  below. 

"Shay — hie — this's  stoo  much  !"  the 
inan  declared,  scrambling  up  and  start- 
ing belligerently  toward  Charlie,  who 
had  also  regained  his  feet.  "I'm  goin' 
push  your  face  inter  th'  middle  next 
week — fresh  guy  !" 

Charlie  lifted  his  foot,  as  the  other 


came  for  him,  and  sent  him  spinning 
back  off  his  balance  with  a  shove  of  its 
broad,  flappy  sole. 

But  he  forgot  that  he  was  still  at- 
tached to  him — married,  as  it  were,  by 
the  circumstance  of  the  twisted  trolleys 
that  bound  him  to  him.  "Whither  thou 
goest,  there  will  !  go,"  says  the  poet, 
referring  to  the  duty  of  those  joined  in 
holy  wedlock.  The  stewed  party  went 
backward,  head  over  heels,  to  land  on 
all  fours  on  the  beach  once  more,  and 
Charlie  Chaplin  went  with  him — like  a 
big  fish  jerked  out  of  the  water  at  the 


end  of  the  black  cord  that  fastened  him 
to  the  other. 

As  they  rose,  the  overtaxed  trolleys 
snapped,  and  each  was  now  free  to  go 
his  own  way.  Charlie  started  to  take 
advantage  of  that  fact. 

But  the  man  with  the  "package"  was 
bent  on  following  up  his  threat  to  fight 
him,  it  seemed. 

Charlie  tried  to  calm  him  by  tipping 
his  hat  rapidly  at  him  two  or  three  times 
by  the  back  of  the  brim,  with  a  smile 
of  appealing  good-fellowship. 

But  still  the  man  came  weaving  his 
way  deliberately  toward  him,  with  his 


doubled  lists  revolving  slowly  around 
each  other,  as  though  he  was  rolling 
up  an  invisible  ball  of  twine. 

Charlie  Chaplin's  face  became  woe- 
begone 

He  glanced  uneasily  out  of  the  corner 
of  his  eye  at  the  menacing  approach  of 
his  would-be  antagonist.  Twirling  his 
cane,  be  shifted  his  weight  from  foot 
to  foot. 

He  did  not  w'ant  to  fight.  It  was  the 
truth,  to  which  he  could  have  sworn  on 
a  stack  of  Bibles  three  feet  high — he  did 
not  want  to  fight.  When  a  boy,  he  had 
made  a  promise  at  his  mother's  knee 
that  he  would  never  engage  in  anything 
of  that  coarsening  sort.  And  you  know 
how  one  feels  about  breaking  such  a 
vow.    But  it  wasn't  that  he  was  afraid. 

Charlie's  shoulders  shrugged  nerv- 
ously up  and  down,  as  the  man  came 
to  a  halt  before  him.  The  stewed  party 
took  his  face  in  both  hands,  and  tilted 
it  to  just  the  angle  he  desired. 

And  then  Charlie,  fastening  his  eyes 
at  a  spot  on  the  sand,  began  to  bend  for- 
ward, as  though  to  obtain  a  closer  view 
of  some  treasure  his  gaze  had  lighted  on 
there.  The  man,  turning  unsteadily  to 
line  up  beside  him,  began  to  stoop  over, 
too,  to  see  what  he  was  looking  at. 

When  he  had  bent  down  far  enough 
to  suit  him,  Charlie  straightened  at  his 
side  and  wrapped  his  arm  around  his 
neck  in  a  tight  embrace.  And  then  he 
brought  up  his  other  hand  and  punched 
him  in  the  nose. 

The  man  made  a  moaning  sound,  like 
a  dog  who  wants  to  get  in  the  house  on 
a  rainy  night,  and  sagged  limplj-  down 
in  Charlie's  arm. 

He  hit  him  again.  It  was  a  beauti- 
ful day.  The  yellow  beach  that  shelved 
down  to  the  white  surf  which  separated 
the  turquoise  blue  of  the  ocean  beyond, 
made  the  view  a  pleasure  to  the  eye. 
He  uppercut  the  souse  again.  Ah,  yes, 
Charlie  Chaplin  told  himself,  the  sea- 
shore on  a  cloudless  day  in  July  like 
this  was  the  place  to  be. 

And  then  he  let  go  of  the  man.  who 
slipped  forward,  to  stand  on  his  head 
and  feet  on  the  sand,  like  an  inverted 
V,  as  he  caught  sight  of  something  else 
which  verified  his  impression  that  he 
had  been  wise  in  coming  to  that  sum- 
mer resort  to  spend  a  holiday. 

It  was  a  girl,  on  whom  his  serenely 
roving  gaze  had  just  rested.  She  was  a 
peach  !  And  she  was  coming  that  way. 
Charlie   straightened  his   frayed  neck- 


"And  I  thought,"  reflected  Charlie  Chaplin  dolefully,  "that  the  seashore  was 
a  nice,  quiet,  restful  place  to  be!" 
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;  e.  smoothed  back  his  hair  at  either 
pide  of  his  forehead,  and  put  on  liis 
tnost  winning  smile. 

"Whither  away,  little  one?"  he  in- 
cuired,  as  she  passed. 

The  girl  stopped  to  look  him  slowly 
up  and  down  with  a  scornful  glance. 

"Aw,  wither  away  j  erself !"  she  said 
out  of  the  side  of  her  mouth,  shifting 
the  gum  she  was  chewing  to  do  so. 

Charlie  started,  and  his  eyebrows 
lifted  in  distressed  surprise,  at  the  rude- 
ness of  her  speech.  She  was  either  a 
shopgirl,  or  she  had  once  been  one,  who 
had  come  down  to  the  beach  for  a  day's 
outing.  But  she  was  pretty.  There  was 
no  mistake  about  that.  And  Charlie 
smiled  at  her  again. 

"Oh.  you  little  checkerboard  1"  he 
called  roguishly,  as  she  was  walking  olt. 
referring  to  the  black-and-white-check 
suit  she  wore.  "It's  not  your  move — 
awaj-  from  me,  is  it?'' 

The  girl  stopped. 

"Saj-,"  she  explained  grimh",  "I'm 
lookin'  for  my  husband,  and  if  he  leans 
his  bunch  of  fives  up  against  your  silly- 
lookin'  face,  you'll  move  over  into  the 
next  county,  so  fast  you  could  give  an 
aeroplane  three  miles  head  start  and  beat 
it  out  by  a  citj-  block — see?" 

Nothing  daunted,  Charlie  took  the 
handkerchief  out  of  the  souse's  hip 
pocket,  which  was  conveniently  upturned 
beside  him,  as  the  latter  continued  to 
occupy  the  position  of  the  ostrich  who 
hides  his  head  in  the  sand,  and  waved 
it  after  her. 

She  burst  out  laughing — she  couldn't 
help  it — and  Charlie  took  it  for  an  en- 
couraging omen,  and  hastened  after  her 
on  his  heels. 

"Charming  day,  isn't  it?"  he  ad- 
dressed her  conversationallj-. 

Her  brows  were  drawn  down  once 
more. 

"Beat  it!"  she  said. 

Charlie,  instead,  secured  her  hand 

"This  little  pig  went  to  market,"  he 
began  lightly,  picking  up  her  fingers 
one  at  a  time ;  "this  little  pig  stayed 
home;  this  little  pig  " 

He  was  interrupted.  The  souse,  who 
had  "come  to"  and  followed  him  for 
the  purpose  of  continuing  their  dispute, 
tapped  him  on  the  shoulder. 

Charlie,  looking  around  to  see  who  the 
intruder  was.  turned  back  to  the  girl 
and  apologetically  raised  his  hat  to  her. 
His  foot  shot  out  behind  him,  catching 
the  tipsy  man  in  his  "lunch  box,"  and 


sending  him  swishing  back  through  the 
air,  where  he  had  come  from. 

The  souse,  bent  double  from  the  force 
and  the  location  of  Charlie's  reverse- 
English  kick,  brought  up  with  such  a 
jarring  thump  against  the  wooden  stand 
that  held  a  life  preserver  suspended  by 
a  pair  of  pegs  from  its  cross  arms  that 
the  round  buoy  came  down  on  him. 

It  fell  around  that  portion  of  his 
anatomy  which  was  uppermost  as  he 
stood  leaning  over,  and  held  him  in  that 
position  with  the  security  that  a  barrel 
might  if  he  had  sat  down  in  it. 

"What  were  we  saying?''  Charlie 
Chaplin  was  resuming  to  the  girl.  "Oh, 


there  who's  my  father's  private  secre- 
tary. :My  father,  you  know,  is  a  mil- 
lionaire. \\  e're  not  on  speaking  terms. 
His  secretary  is  trying  to  get  me  to 
come  home,  and  he's  desperate  enough 
to  be  trying  to  knock  me  senseless,  and 
then  carry  me  there.  Excuse  me  just  a 
moment.'' 

And,  picking  up  the  life  preserver, 
he  threw  it  back  at  the  man. 

"You  a  millionaire!"  the  girl  laughed 
derisively.  "You're  a  tramp,  that's  what 
you  are !  In  them  pants,  that  must  have 
been  handed  down  to  }"ou  by  President 
Taft  when  he  got  through  at  the  \\  hite 
House,  and  that  secondhand  derbv,  and 


Charlie  Chaplin  smiled  at  the  "peach" — entirely  ignorant  of  the  tacL  that  others  were 
looking  at  him,  and  that  they  were  not  smiling. 


yes — you  were  telling  me  that  you  had 
never  met  a  man  who  exerted  my 
strange  fascination  over  you.  That  if 
I  should  ask  you  to  go  up  on  the  board 
walk  with  me  and  sit  down  on  that 
bench  up  there,  and  tell  you  to  put  your 
arms  around  me  and  give  me  a  kiss,  you 

would  be  unable  to  resist  '' 

He  broke  off  once  more.  A  dazed 
look  spread  over  his  face,  as  the  life 
preserver,  from  which  the  souse  had 
finally  succeeded  in  extricating  him- 
self, struck  him  on  the  back  of  the 
head. 

"Pardon  me,"  he  told  her.  tipping  his 
hat.    "There's  a  troublesome  party  over 


them  bustcd-down  canal  beats  on  your 
feet,  d'ye  think  anybody  wouldn't  know 
you  for  a  panhandlin'  hobo  '' 

"Then  m}-  disguise  is  perfect !''  broke 
in  Charlie,  with  unshaken  good  humor. 
"You  will  see  why  I  am  dressed  this 
way,  when  I  have  told  you  the  story  of 
my  life,  as  I  mean  to  do  up  there  on  that 
bench  " 

But  at  that  moment  he  was  unexpect- 
edly called  awaj-  from  her  side. 

There  was  no  time  for  him  to  resist 
the  summons,  for  it  was  conveyed  in  the 
form  of  the  life  buoy  with  which  the 
souse  had  lassoed  him,  jerking  him  off 
the  sand  and  through  the  air  like  a  shot 
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out  of  a  gun,  to  liale  him  back  to  the 
scene  of  their  argument. 

Picking  himself  up,  Charlie  threw  off 
tlie  life  preserver  and  walked  up  to  his 
persistent  challenger,  his  lips  pressed 
together  in  a  thin  line,  which  showed 
that  he  had  reached  the  end  of  his  pa- 
tience. 

The  souse  was  teetering  forward  on 
his  toes  and  then  back  on  his  heels,  his 
arms  swaying  loosely  from  his  bent- 
over  shoulders. 

Charlie  planted  himself  in  front  of 
him,  and  began  to  swing  his  arm  around 
in  the  air. 

"One,  two,  three,  four,"  he  counted  its 
revolutions,  and  when  he  had  got  up  to 
"twenty-three"  he  let  the  blow  go. 


lost  on  the  beach,  and  whom  he  had  just 
spied  sitting  alone  on  a  bench  ahead  of 
him, 

"Why,  how  do  you  do?"  she  said  cor- 
dially. 

There  should  have  been  something  in 
the  change  in  her  manner  toward  him, 
as  she  moved  over,  with  a  welcoming 
smile,  to  afford  him  a  seat  on  the  bench 
beside  her,  to  warn  Charlie  that  all  was 
not  going  to  be  well  with  him  if  he  ac- 
cepted her  mute  invitation. 

But  he  did  not  notice  it,  or  the  look 
she  threw  over  her  shoulder  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  cigar  stand  behind  them, 
either. 

"You're  a  terror  with  the  girls,  ain't 
you?"   she  went   on,  with   a   smile  of 


The  bench  had  filled  up — with  trouble.    All  at  once  Charlie  Chaplin  began  to  find 

the  dav  too  warm. 


The  inebriated  party  performed  the 
difficult  acrobatic  feat  of  making  a  com- 
plete double  somersault  in  the  air,  and 
fell  over  on  his  back  on  the  sand  for  the 
full  count. 

But  the  girl,  when  Charlie  Chaplin 
returned  to  the  spot  where  he  had  left 
her.  was  gone. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
twirled  his  little  bamboo  cane,  to  try 
to  get  over  the  disappointment.  Then, 
shuffling  across  the  sand,  he  mounted  to 
the  board  walk  again  and  started  along 
it.  A  smile  broke  over  his  visage  the 
next  moment.  Hobbling  quickly  for- 
ward, more  on  one  leg  than  on  the 
other,  he  approached  the  girl  he  had 


mock  reproof,  as  he  seated  himself  be- 
side her. 

"Oh,  well,"  Charlie  Chaplin  protested, 
looking  down  at  the  tip  ot  one  shoe  and 
turning  his  head  from  side  to  side  as 
he  smote  it  with  his  cane,  'T  don't  like 
to  talk  about  myself,  you  know!" 

The  girl's  eyes  came  back  to  him  from 
another  furtive  look  toward  the  cigar 
stand. 

"I've  got  your  number,  all  right,"  she 
assured  him.  "Old  Mr.  George  W.  Lady- 
killer — that's  you!" 

Charlie  sat  up  closer  to  her. 

"Like  me?"  he  questioned  softly.  So 
intent  was  he  upon  following  up  what 
seemed  to  lie  the  "hit"  he  was  making 


with  the  girl,  that  he  did  not  see  the 
tall,  broad-shouldered  man — her  hus- 
band— who  had  returned  from  the  cigar 
stand  and  now  stood  glowering  down  at 
him  over  the  back  of  the  bench.  "Go 
on  and  like  me,  for  I  like — I  like  '' 

Charlie  stopped.  He  looked  up 
slowly  over  his  shoulder,  and  saw  the 
man,  who  looked  ferocious  enough  to 
eat  him  alive  as  he  returned  his  irlno- 
cent  gaze  with  an  angr}'  glare.  Charlie 
put  up  his  hand  and  coughed  weakly. 

He  seemed  to  find  his  collar  too  tight 
all  at  once,  and  the  day  warmer  than 
was  comfortable,  for  he  tugged  at  his 
necktie  with  one  hand  and  with  the 
other  pulled  out  his  handkerchief  and 
mopped  his  brow. 

In  ominous  silence,  the  husband  of 
the  girl  beside  whom  he  sat  came 
around  the  end  of  the  bench  and  sat 
down  on  it  with  them. 

His  burly  weight,  descending  on  that 
end  of  the  bench,  caused  the  one  on 
which  Charlie  Chaplin  was  seated  to  rise 
like  a  springboard.  It  shot  him  into  the 
air.  and  away  in  the  direction  he  wanted 
to  go — which  was  as  far  from  that 
bench  as  he  could  get. 

Five  minutes  later,  he  halted  before 
a  soda-water  booth. 

And,  as  he  did  so,  he  wheeled  at  the 
sound  of  a  familiar  voice  in  his  rear. 

Charlie  Chaplin  groaned,  for,  con- 
fronting him,  was  the  soused  individual. 
The  spirits  he  carried  aboard  or  a 
streak  of  obstinacy  in  his  nature  which 
he  possessed  normally  made  the  man 
bent  on  settling  his  fight  with  him.  But 
it  seemed  he  had  undergone  a  change  of 
heart  toward  Charlie. 

"Le's  call — hie — bygones,  bj'gones," 
said  he,  holding  out  his  hand.  "You  'n' 
me'll  be  frien's — whatcha  say?" 

Charlie  Chaplin  gripped  his  hand  dra- 
matically. 

"We  are  friends,"  he  declaimed. 

They  turned  away  from  each  other. 
Then  the  souse  spun  around. 

"Frien's !"  he  echoed  Charlie's  heroic 
tone,  again  holding  out  his  hand. 

Charlie  took  it,  and  clapped  his  other 
hand  down  on  the  wabbling  one's  shoul- 
der. They  looked,  standing  thus,  like 
a  travesty  on  a  group  statue  labeled 
"Damon  and  Pythias." 

"We  ought  to  celebrate  our  friendship 
in  some  way,''  suggested  Charlie,  turn- 
ing to  the  booth  beside  them.  "Have 
I'omethin.g  on  me,  won't  you?" 

They  lined  up  at  the  counter  together. 
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'"Scotch  high  ball.  "  he  ordered. 

"  Xo,  no !  You're  in  the  wrong  place," 
Jharlie  Chaplin  hastily  corrected  him. 
Have  an  ice-cream  cone.  Go  ahead, 
the  novelty  of  it  may  make  you  like  it." 

The  clerk  gave  them  the  two  cones, 
ftlled  with  ice  cream. 

"Ten  cents,"  he  addressed  Charlie. 

"Xot  bad.  are  they?"  Charlie,  with  his 
mouth  full  and  ignoring  the  clerk,  asked 
his  companion.  "Taken  in  moderation, 
and  on  a  hot  day.  I  always  say  " 

■"Say."'  the  clerk  broke  in  sternly, 
'who's  goin'  to  pay  for  them?  Fm 
v.  aitin"  to  get  ten  cents." 

"All  right ;"  Charlie  encouraged  him. 
"Keep  on  waiting.  A  rich  uncle  may 
die  and  leave  it  to  you  some  day." 

"Don't  get  funny,  joung  feller !" 
threatened  the  clerk.  '"Which  one  of 
youse  is  comin'  across  with  the  dime, 
now?" 

"My  friend  will  pay  you."  said 
Charlie. 

"Xp,  I  won't!"  denied  the  souse. 

"Give  him  ten  cents. ' 

"Xossir.  You  asked  me  to  have  this 
on  you  " 

"But  you're  drunk  and  I'm  sober.  You 
don't  suppose  I'd  buy  one  of  these  things 
in  my  right  mind?  It's  going  to  be  on 
you." 

The  intoxicated  individual — but  lately 
his  sworn  friend — scooped  the  ice  cream 
out  of  his  cone,  and,  his  face  red  with 
rage,  threw  it  at  Charlie  Chaplin's  head, 

Charlie  ducked  in  time,  and  the  moist 
gob  met  the  husband  of  the  girl  he  had 
lately  been  flirting  with,  full  in  the  face, 
as  that  burly  personage  stood  at  the 
cigar  stand  near  b}-.  where  he  had  gone 
to  purchase  another  smoke. 

Charlie  Chaplin  dug  the  ice  cream  out 
of  his  cone  and  threw  it  at  the  souse. 
His  aim  was  better  than  the  latter's  had 
been.  The  lump  of  frozen  sweetness 
plastered  his  nose  and  mouth. 

'"I  told  3"ou."  said  Charlie  good-na- 
turedh-.  "that  it  was  going  to  be  on  you 
— and  it  is  !" 

The  intoxicated  stranger's  eyes  were 
blinded  bj'  the  stickj^  mass.  The  burly 
man  whose  face  had  received  the  fist- 
ful of  ice  cream  that  was  meant  for 
Charlie,  came  running  up  to  them  at 
that  moment  with  a  passing  policeman, 
whom  he  had  hailed.  And  the  souse 
struck  out  at  Charlie.  He  ducked  again, 
and  the  cop  received  the  blow  in  his 
stead. 

'"And  I  thought.'"  said  Charlie  Chap- 


lin dolefulh",  as  he  walked  away  from 
the  turbulent  scene,  "that  the  seashore 
was  a  nice,  pleasant,  restful  place  to 
be!" 

But  again  his  spirits  rose  with  a 
bound,  as  he  caught  sight  of  a  second 
girl — and  a  pretty  one,  too — who  was  sit- 
ting on  another  bench  on  the  board 
walk.  Hastening  eagerly  up  to  her, 
Charlie  sat  down  at  her  side. 

TssI  tsst!    His  winning  ways! 

In  five  minutes,  he  had  her  first  name, 
his  arm  around  her  waist,  and  her  hand 
in  his.  She  didn't  care,  it  seemed, 
whether  he  looked  like  a  tramp  or  not. 
And  she  wasn't  married — at  least,  she 
didn't  mention  the  fact. 

Absorbed  in  his  wooing  of  her,  Charlie 
did  not  see  the  man  with  a  prominent 
jaw  and  a  checked  cap  pulled  down  to 
his  eyes  who  came  along  and  sat  down 
in  menacing  silence  on  the  end  of  the 
bench  beside  him. 

But  the  girl  did.  and,  with  a  startled 
gasp,  she  rose  and  fled.  He  was  her 
husband.  Charlie,  his  rapt  gaze  fixed 
straight  before  him  at  the  moment,  was 
unaware  of  her  departure.  Likewise,  he 
did  not  perceive  that  the  big,  thickset 
husband  of  the  girl  he  had  first  tried  to 
flirt  with  had  slipped  into  the  second 
girl's  place  beside  him. 

The  bench  was  rapidly  filling  up — 
with  trouble. 

The  souse  came  up  with  a  brick  in 
his  hand,  and  he,  too,  sat  down  quietly 
on  the  same  bench.  And  at  his  heels 
was  the  cop,  wearing  the  black  eye  he 
had  received  in  the  mix-up  that  had  fol- 
lowed Charlie's  refusal  to  pay  for  the 
ice-cream  cones  at  the  soda-water  booth, 

'"Ah,"  said  Charlie,  turning  as  he  did 
so  toward  the  girl  he  thought  he  was 
addressing,  "for  a  reallj-  good  time,  give 
me  a  day  by  the  sea.  with  " 

He  stopped.  The  burly  man  who  sat 
in  the  girl's  place  was  glowering  at  him. 
Beside  him  he  saw  the  souse,  with  the 
brick  poised  and  waiting  in  his  hand. 
And  behind  hiiii  the  policeman,  with 
one  eye  swollen  and  closed  and  his  lips 
determinedly  set.  Then  he  felt  a  nudge 
from  his  rear.  Turning,  he  looked  at 
the  owner  of  the  undershot  jaw  and  the 
checked  cap. 

"Go  ahead !"  the  husband  of  the  girl 
with  whom  he  had  just  been  sitting  on 
the  bench  grimly  invited  him  to  con- 
tinue his  remarks. 

'"Xo."  faltered  Charlie  Chaplin,  "T 
think  I'll  go — back  !" 


And  he  suited  the  action  to  the  wOrd, 
taking  the  only  way  out  of  the  tight 
box  in  which  he  was  cornered  by  throw- 
ing himself  suddenly  against  the  back 
of  the  bench,  and  it  went  over  with  all 
hands,  except  Charlie — who  did  a  som- 
ersault, landing  on  his  feet  behind  the 
sprawling  others,  and  ran  for  it. 


Two  Gertrudes — One  Gertrude. 

course,  Gertrude  ]\lcCoy,  the 
young  star  of  the  Edison  Stock 
Company,  is  known  to  practically  all  who 
view  motion  pictures — far  and  near. 
The  public  loves  her  for  her  beauty,  her 
personality,  and  intense  earnestness  that 
lie  behind  her  dramatic  work.  To  her 
associates  in  the  Edison  studio  she  is 
known  as  a  quiet,  modest,  and  an  ex- 
ceedingly hard  worker,  ready  to  take 
anj-  chance  of  life  or  limb  that  may  be 
called  for. 

But  there  is  another  Gertrude  whose 
name  has  recently  appeared  on  the 
screen  as  an  author  of  scenarios — Ger- 
trude Lyon — and  it  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  the  two  are  one  and  the 
sc^me.  In  venturing  into  the  field  of  au- 
thorship, Aliss  !McCoy  assumed  that  nom 
de  plume.  Her  first  story,  "What  Could 
She  Do?''  was  submitted  last  summer, 
considered  with  the  hundreds  of  other 
plots  received  at  the  Edison  studio,  was 
accepted,  and  produced  in  three  reels  in 
Xovember.  It  made  a  triumphant  suc- 
cess. With  her  pretty  head  not  a  bit 
turned  over  the  reception  given  this  play, 
^iiss  ]\IcCo3"  went  to  work  carefully  and 
slowly  on  another.  This  was  completed 
in  due  course,  and,  when  read  by  one  of 
the  Edison  directors,  caused  him  to  re- 
mark :  "That's  the  best  three-reel  sce- 
nario I  ever  read.  I  hope  I  can  pro- 
duce it."  He  did,  and  the  result  was 
"On  the  Stroke  of  Twelve,"  released  in 
INlarch.  This  play  made  even  a  bigger 
success  than  the  first  one.  Both  of  the 
above  plots  were  frankly  melodramatic. 
!Miss  j\IcCo3',  for  ^'1  li^r  j-outh,  has  a  lot 
of  good,  ordinary  common  sense,  and  be- 
lieves in  writing  what  the  intelligent 
public  wants — rather  than  exploiting  any 
particular  notions  of  her  own.  There  is 
a  lesson  here  for  scenario  writers  in 
general.  ^loreover,  her  plots  are  models 
of  workmanship.  Thej"  are  among  the 
very  few  scenarios  that  the  Edison  stu- 
dio has  been  able  to  produce — even  to 
the  subtitles — almost  exactly  as  writ- 
ten. 


The  Carpet  From  Bagdad 

(V.  L.  S.  E.,  Inc.) 

By  Roy  Halstead 

A  rug  that  "none  but  kings  and  the  sons  of  kings  had  ever  knelt  upon,"  a  dishonest  bank 
thief,  and  a  gang  of  international  crooks — these  things  are  all  brought  together  in  this  story  of 
action,  thrills  and  love  interest,  based  on  the  five-part  photo  drama  of  the  same  name,  produced 
by  the  new  combination  in  the  motion-picture  world  of  the  Vitagraph,  Lubin,  Selig  and 
Essanay  companies. 


ONE  but  kings,  and  the  sons  of 
kings,  have  ever  knelt  upon  it!" 


The  pasha  looked  from  Mohoraed,  the 
guardian  of  the  temple's  inner  chamber, 
to  the  magnificent,  peach-colored  rug 
that  hung  on  the  wall.  He  lifted  an 
impressive  forefinger,  that  shook  with 
age,  toward  it. 

"Should  an  infidel  lay  but  a  finger 
upon  it,"  he  charged,  '"you  will  see  that 
he  pays  the  forfeit  of  his  life." 

The  tall  Bedouin  bent  his  proud  back 
in  a  salaam.  And  the  pasha  passed  out 
of  the  chamber. 

At  that  moment,  thousands  of  miles 
away  from  Bagdad,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  Horace  Wadsworth,  the  paying 
teller  of  the  Twenty-first  National 
Bank,  stood  in  the  private  office  of  his 
brother,  whence  the  latter  had  sum- 
moned him. 

"Your  theft  is  found  out,"  declared 
Arthur  Wadsworth,  with  a  righteous 
pursing  of  his  thin  Hps.  'Tt  amounts  to 
five  hundred  dollars.  Do  you  know 
what  I  could  do  with  you?  I  could  send 
you  to  prison  for  five,  perhaps  ten, 
years.  But  I  am  not  going  to  do  that. 
I  am  going  to  be  merciful.  I  will  cover 
up  your  peculation  from  the  directors, 
on  one  condition  :  That  you  resign  your 
position  with  the  bank  immediately. 
And  that  you  turn  over  to  me  your  in- 
heritance of  a  million  dollars,  which  is 
due  in  another  year.  That  is  my  price 
for  saving  you  from  the  disgrace  of  be- 
ing sent  to  the  penitentiary." 

In  five  minutes  more,  having  made  the 
transfer  of  his  legacy  as  the  other  re- 
quested, the  younger  of  the  two  broth- 
ers passed  out  of  the  office — with  black 
hate  in  his  heart  against  the  sancti- 
monious elder  who  had  forced  him  to 
make  such  a  hard  bargain  to  retain  his 
liberty. 

Simultaneously,  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  Ma- 
jor Callahan,  a  crook  with  an  interna- 


tional reputation,  and  his  confederate, 
Mrs.  Chedsoye,  with  her  unsuspecting 
daughter  Fortune,  were  seated  on  the 
veranda  of  the  principal  hotel.  At  a 
meaning  look  from  the  major,  the 
woman  sent  her  daughter  off  to  her 
room  on  a  pretext.  When  they  were 
alone,  the  white-haired  crook,  with  the 
distinguished  look  and  manners  of  an 
English  member  of  the  nobility  which 
would  have  fooled  any  one  into  believ- 
ing him  that,  spoke : 

"Things  are  in  a  bad  way,  Em.  We've 
got  to  make  a  haul  soon,  or  we'll  be 
out  of  funds.  Too  bad  we  couldn't  have 
that  young  Wadsworth  here,  to  help  us 
out  with  his  advice.  He  impressed  me 
as  having  a  lot  of  talent  as  a  thief. 
Tied  down  to  his  job  in  the  bank, 
though,  1  suppose  there'd  be  no  use  wir- 
ing him  to  come  over  here  and  join 
us." 

"Just  where  do  we  stand,  now?"  asked 
the  woman  anxiously. 

"We're  down  to  our  last  eight  hun- 
dred." answered  the  major.  "As  I  say, 
we'll  have  to  turn  a  job  soon,  or  we'll 
find  ourselves  stranded  in  this  swelter- 
ing hole,  miles  from  home !" 

But,  even  as  he  spoke,  Horace  Wads- 
worth was  sending  a  cablegram  to  him. 
It  advised  the  major  and  Mrs.  Ched- 
soye, with  another  member  of  the  gang 
of  crooks,  Wallace,  to  meet  him  in  Bag- 
dad, for  which  city  he  was  then  bound 
as  fast  as  a  steamer  could  take  him. 

When  he  had  left  his  brother,  Horace 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  get  even  with 
him.  How  much  crookedness  he  would 
have  to  descend  to  in  order  to  do  it,  he 
didn't  care.  His  brother  had  cast  him 
adrift,  stripping  him  of  his  inheritance. 
He  was  reckless  of  his  future.  To  pay 
back  the  other  for  his  meanness — that 
was  all  he  thought  of.  And  a  way  to 
do  it  had  suddenly  entered  his  mind  as 
an  inspiration. 


He  had  read  an  item  in  the  newspaper 
wHich  announced  that  j\Ir.  George  Per- 
cival  Algernon  Jones,  of  the  rug-im- 
porting firm  of  Mortimer  &  Jones,  had 
that  day  sailed  for  Bagdad  on  his  an- 
nual buying  trip  to  the  Orient. 

j\Ir.  Jones'  private  residence  was  No. 
019  Fifth  Avenue.  It  adjoined  the 
Twenty-first  National  Bank,  at  No.  017. 
The  rug  importer's  house  would  be  de- 
serted for  three  or  four  months,  during 
his  absence  abroad.  And  by  tunneling 
through  it  into  the  bank  next  door,  the 
vaults  of  that  institution  could  be 
"tapped"  and  a  golden  stream  with- 
drawn, after  dark  some  night,  with  none 
of  the  passers-by  along  the  avenue  be- 
ing at  all  the  wiser  that  a  robbery  was 
being  committed  right  under  their  noses. 

Engaging  passage  on  the  next  vessel 
after  that  on  which  Jones  had  gone, 
Wadsworth  had  secured  from  a  firm  of 
real-estate  agents  the  architect's  plan 
of  Jones'  house,  and  with  it  he  had  set 
forth  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  gang  of 
thieves  in  robbing  his  brother's  bank. 

He  signed  the  name  "Ryanne,"  under 
which  he  had  sailed  from  New  York, 
and  which  he  had  informed  IMajor  Cal- 
lahan, in  his  cablegram,  was  the  alias 
he  meant  to  take,  to  the  register  of  the 
hotel  in  Bagdad,  and  hy  that  name  we 
shall  henceforth  know  him. 

"N^o,  Mr.  Jones  has  not  yet  arrived," 
the  clerk  answered  his  question. 

A  stranger  touched  Ryanne  on  the 
shoulder.  "I  have  just  come  from 
Cairo,"  said  he,  "and  the  man  you  are 
inquiring  for  arrived  at  the  hotel  at 
which  I  was  stopping  there,  two  days 
ago.  Don't  mention  it,  I'm  sure,"  he 
ended,  as  the  young  man  started  to 
thank  him  for  his  courtesy  in  giving  him 
the  information. 

As  Ryanne  was  turning  away  from  the 
desk,  he  saw  ]\fajor  Callahan  and  the 
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thers  of  the  parr\"  of  crooks  coming 
:  jward  him. 
"'Xow,  what  we've  got  to  do,"  he  ex- 

I  plained,  when  he  had  finished  telling 
them  of  his  plan  to  rob  the  bank,  as  they 
|sat  safel}-  out  of  earshot  in  his  room 
from  which  her  mother  had  excluded 
"ortune;  "first,  is  to  arrange  for  us  to 
get  into  Jones'  house  in  New  York. 
We  can  send  Wallace,  here,  on  ahead. 
He  must  present  himself  to  Jones'  real- 
estate  agent  with  a  letter,  supposedly 

ijfrom  Jones  himself,  introducing  him  as 
the  valet  of  Major  Callahan,  to  whom 
he  has  rented  the  house  during  his  ab- 
sence, who  is  to  be  given  the  kej'S  so 

.  that  he  may  set  the  place  to  rights 
before  the  major  and  the  party  of 
friends  he  is  bringing  with  him  arrive. 

-  We  will  have  to  have  Jones'  signature 
for  the  letter,  of  course.  And  here's 
my  plan  for  getting  it:  He's  interested 
in  buying  rugs,  and  I'm  going  to  sell 
him  one.  I'll  tell  him  I  want  him  to 
pa\-  me  for  it  with  a  check,  instead  of 
cash,  and  that  will  show  us  how  he 
signs  his  name." 

"But  he's  a  rug  expert,  you  know,"  ob- 
jected the  major,  "and  would  he  be 
likely  to  buj-  anything  of  the  sort  you. 
an  amateur,  might  pick  up?'' 
Ryanne  rose. 

"I'll  go  out.'"  he  decided,  his  brows 
knit  over  the  point  the  seasoned  crook 
had  brought  up,  "'and  see  if  I  can't  find 
out  from  the  natives  of  some  rug  that's 
sacred,  and  thus  valuable  enough  to 
make  Jones  interested  in  it.'' 

A  drunken  camelman  among  those  he 
questioned  gave  him  the  tip  he  sought. 

''Hozi'oii,  have  you  not  heard  of  the 
Sacred  Yhiordes?"  The  man  laughed 
in  tipsy  mockery.  "It  is  known  as  the 
Carpet  from  Bagdad,  and  it  hangs  in 
the  innermost  recess  of  the  mosque, 
yonder.  And  ^Nlohomed  is  its  guardian. 
He  and  four  underguards.  Besides, 
each  night  a  Bengal  tiger  is  loosed  in 
the  corridor  outside  the  chamber  door, 
to  see  that  none  comes  near  the  hang- 
ing place  of  the  precious  rug.  Oh.  yes, 
it  is  valuable  enough,  and  sacred 
enough,  for  you — that  Yhiordes.  You 
could  bu}'  it,  perhaps,  for  ten  million 
of  your  American  dollars." 

Ryanne  thought  to  himself :  "Per- 
haps I  could  get  it  for  nothing — hy 
stealing  it."    He  asked  the  camelman : 

"Where  is  ^Nlohomed  to  be  found?"' 

"He  is  in  Cairo,  where  he  has  gone 
to  spend  the  fortnight's  vacation  which 


the  pasha  allows  him  once  in  every  three 
years,  from  his  watch  over  the  Carpet 
from  Bagdad — while  another  keeps  his 
place.' 

Ryanne  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to 
Cairo  and  interview  Mohomed,  in  hopes 
of  being  able  to  get  into  his  good  graces 
in  some  way,  and  persuade  the  guardian 
of  the  rug  only  to  allow  him  to  see  it. 
which  would  give  him  an  opportunity 
to  look  over  the  ground  and  ascertain 
if  its  theft  was  possible. 

In  Cairo,  he  found  that  ^lohomed  was 
preparing  to  return  to  Bagdad  the  next 


day.  Ryanne's  every  effort  to  get  him 
to  agree  to  show  him  the  rug  having 
failed,  he  determined  to  go  back  with 
the  tall,  grave  Bedouin  across  the  desert, 
in  order  not  to  lose  sight  of  him — Mo- 
homed,  he  had  long  since  found  out, 
being  his  only  hope  of  seeing  the  rug. 

His  patience  was  rewarded,  for,  on 
the  second  night  out  from  Cairo, -the 
sleeping  camp  was  attacked  bj-  desert 
thieves,  and  Ryanne  shot  the  marauder, 
who  was  about  to  bury  his  knife  in 
Mohomed"s  unsuspecting  form. 

"I  owe  my  life  to  you,"  the  Bedouin 
told  him  simply.    "Ask.  and  I  will  obey 


any  wish  of  yours  that  lies  within  my 
power." 

"Show  me  the  Carpet  from  Bagdad." 
promptly  requested  the  American. 

jVIohomed  had  pledged  himself,  and 
he  could  not  refuse.  When  the  cara- 
van arrived  in  Bagdad,  he  led  Ryanne 
to  the  mosque.  Into  the  inner  chamber 
he  brought  him,  and  there,  ringed  about 
by  the  four  suspicious  underguards, 
Ryanne  looked  upon  the  beautiful, 
peach-colored  sacred  Yhiordes.  He 
walked  up  to  it  to  feel  its  glossy  sur- 
face. 


"Beware,  effend:!'  cried  out  IMoho- 
med,  pulling  him  back  just  in  time.  "If 
3-ou,  an  unbeliever,  were  to  touch  it,  you 
would  die — it  is  the  law !" 

Ryanne  laughingl3^  promised  to  be 
careful,  and  soon  after  he  took  his  de- 
parture from  the  mosque  alone,  ^Mo- 
homed  remaining  behind  to  resume  his 
vigil  Over  the  treasure  for  whose  safety 
he  was  responsible  with  his  life. 

But  Ryanne  had  used  his  eyes  for  all 
he  was  worth  while  he  was  inside  the 
chamber,  and  he  had  decided  that  with 
an  even  break  in  the  luck  he  would  be 
able  to  come  back  and  steal  the  rug. 


'"You  have  saved  my  life,"  said  Mohomed.     "Ask,  and  anything  in  my  power, 

I  shall  grant  you." 
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That  night  lie  let  himself  into  the 
chamber  of  the  mosque  through  its  win- 
dow. He  picked  his  way  cautiously 
among  the  sleeping  guards,  who  lay  on 
the  floor  of  the  recess,  and  laid  hands 
on  the  sacred  Yhiordes.  The  guards 
awoke,  and  sprang  toward  him.  Roll- 
ing the  rug  up  under  one  arm,  with 
the  butt  of  the  pistol  in  his  free  hand, 
he  caught  the  first  of  the  guards,  as 
they  rushed  in  upon  him,  a  blow  on  the 
forehead,  which  stretched  him  senseless 
at  his  feet,  and  served  the  second  like- 
wise. Then  the  other  two  hurled  them- 
selves on  him.  While  he  fought,  there 
in  the  semigloom  of  the  chamber, 
Ryanne  could  hear  the  tiger  in  the  cor- 
ridor without  growling  deep  in  its 
throat  and  scratching  on  the  door  to  get 
in.  He  knocked  out  another  of  the 
guards.  As  he  struck  at  the  head  of  the 
fourth,  he  caught  the  sound  of  footsteps 
running  over  the  floor  of  the  room 
above.  Mohomed,  awakened  by  the 
sound  of  the  scrimmage,  was  quickly  de- 
scending the  ladder  from  his  sleeping 
quarters  over  the  recess  that  held  the 
sacred  rug.  Ryanne  leaped  at  him,  be- 
fore his  feet  had  left  the  bottom  rung 
of  the  ladder — leaving  the  fourth  and 
last  of  the  underguards  sprawled,  un- 
conscious, upon  the  floor  behind  him, 
as  he  did  so. 

"So  it  is  you!"  cried  Mohomed,  turn- 
ing to  peer  into  his  face.  'T  regret  it, 
for  you  saved  my  life — but  you  have 
touched  the  rug,  and  I  must  slay  you  !" 

Ryanne  flung  the  heavy  pistol  full 
in  his  face.  With  a  choking  gasp, 
blinded  by  the  pain  of  the  blow  and 
the  blood  which  filled  his  eyes,  the 
Bedouin  pitched  forward  on  his  hands 
and  knees.  With  the  agility  of  a  cat, 
Ryanne  sprang  to  his  back,  which  gave 
him  a  grip  on  the  window  ledge,  and  in 
another  moment  he  had  wriggled 
through  the  aperture,  with  the  rug  still 
gripped  fast  under  his  arm — and  was 
gone. 

Mohomed  staggered  to  his  feet.  He 
gave  his  head  a  shake,  like  a  lean  grey- 
hound coming  out  of  the  water,  and 
looked  toward  the  vacant  space  on  the 
wall  where  the  Carpet  from  Bagdad  had 
hung. 

"Saluem !  Najib!  IMassoud !''  he 
called  to  the  underguards,  kicking  them 
back  to  their  feet  and  their  senses. 
"Ali !  The  rug  is  gone.  Come — to  the 
trail!" 

At  daybreak,  a  man  with  his  legs 


stuck  out  ridiculously  on  eiiher  side  of 
a  small  donkey,  and  with  a  long,  rolled- 
up  bundle  under  his  arm,  was  riding 
across  the  desert — toward  Cairo,  and 
one  George  Algernon  Percival  Jones, 
who  was  registered  at  the  principal  ho- 
tel there. 

The  man  was  Ryanne.  Far  behind 
him,  but  eating  up  the  distance  from 
Bagdad  with  their  camels'  greater  legs, 
were  five  black  dots — Mohomed,  and  the 
four  underguards  who  shared  with  him 
the  responsibility  for  the  fate  of  the 
sacred  Yhiordes. 

So  fast  had  the  avengers  followed, 
that  Mohomed  was  in  time  to  see 
Ryanne  entering  the  hotel  at  Cairo. 

"We  will  go  to  the  hut  of  Hussein 
Abou-Nasif — quick!"  ordered  the  Bed- 
ouin. "There  I  will  disguise  myself  as 
a  beggar,  to  watch  him  without  his 
knowing — he  must  not  recognize  me." 

Five  minutes  after  he  had  sent  up 
his  card,  Ryanne  followed  it  in  tow  of 
a  dusky-hued  bell  hoy  with  a  fez  to  the 
room  of  Mr.  Jones. 

Now,  Mr.  George  Percival  Algernon 
Jones  was  not  at  all  the  sort  of  a  per- 
son his  name  and  his  occupation  as  a 
rug  importer  implies.  He  was  not  a 
little,  fussy,  oldish  man,  with  spectacles 
and  a  high-pitched  voice.  Instead,  he 
was  very  young,  very  good  looking,  and 
very  pleasant  to  talk  with,  having  a 
hearty  laugh,  which  rang  out  at  the 
smallest  provocation — sometimes,  it 
seemed,  merely  for  the  joy  of  being 
alive,  with  unlimited  money  to  spend, 
and  in  the  pink  of  athletic  condition. 

"How  much  are  you  asking  for  this, 
Mr.  Ryanne?"  he  inquired  of  the  ex- 
bank  teller,  as  he  eyed  with  ill-concealed 
eagerness  the  magnificent  prayer  rug 
which  the  other  had  spread  out  for  his 
inspection. 

"What's  it  worth  to  you  ?"  asked 
Ryanne. 

"Would  you  take  five  hundred  dol- 
lars ?" 

"It's  yours,"  said  the  caller  indift'er- 
ently ;  but  his  indifference  vanished  as 
he  watched  his  host  reach  for  his  wal- 
let. "Can  you  give  me  a  check?  I'm 
carrying  rather  a  heavy  amount  of  ready 
cash  around  with  me,  as  it  is,  and  I'm 
rather  afraid  to  add  to  the  danger  of 
being  robbed  by  some  of  the  skulking 
inhabitants  of  this  country." 

Jones  produced  his  pocket  check  book, 
instead  of  his  wallet,  and  wrote  out  a 


check  to  the  visitor's  order  for  tht 
amount  involved. 

"Baksheesh !"  whined  a  tall,  lean  man 
in  the  tatters  of  a  beggar,  who  held  out 
his  hand  to  Ryanne  as  the  latter  crossed 
the  lobby  of  the  hotel  toward  the 
"American  bar,"  where  he  had  asked 
Major  Callahan  and  Wallace  to  meet 
him,  in  the  note  he  had  left  at  their  ho- 
tel in  Bagdad  to  instruct  the  party  of 
crooks  to  join  him  in  Cairo.  "Bak- 
sheesh, howaji — in  the  name  of  Allah 
the  compassionate!" 

Ryanne  paid  no  heed  to  the  mendi- 
cant, but  Mohomed — for  so  the  ragged 
supplicant  was — followed  after  him,  and 
heard  him  inform  his  waiting  accom- 
plices in  the  bar  that  he  had  sold  the 
rug  to  Jones. 

"We've  got  his  signature  on  the 
check,"  announced  Ryanne  triumphantly. 
"Come  on  up  to  my  room,  and  we'll 
forge  the  letter  to  the  real-estate  agent 
for  Wallace  to  start  back  to  New  York 
with  at  once." 

In  the  meantime,  Jones  had  come 
downstairs  and  looked,  for  the  first  time, 
upon,  P'ortune  Chedsoye.  As  her 
mother,  the  adventuress,  saw  him  star- 
ing, open-mouthed,  from  the  doorway 
leading  out  onto  the  veranda  at  the  daz- 
zling beauty  of  the  girl,  she  nodded  to 
him,  with  a  cordial  smile — he  had  al- 
ready been  pointed  out  to  her  since  the 
party's  arrival  at  the  hotel  as  the  Jones 
whose  house  the  gang  meant  to  appro- 
priate for  the  purpose  of  effecting  an 
entrance  through  it  into  the  bank  next 
door. 

"Fortune."  ]\Irs.  Chedsoye  introduced 
her  to  him,  when  the  confused  Jones 
came  up,  hat  in  hand,  "this  is  Mr.  Jones 
— whom  I  haven't  seen  since  Monte 
Carlo,  last  year.  How  fortunate  to  meet 
him  again  !" 

Jones  had  no  recollection  of  ever  hav- 
ing set  eyes  on  the  woman  before.  Still, 
in  his  globe-trotting,  he  met  a  lot  of 
people — and  he  might  have  seen  her  at 
]\Ionte  Carlo.  He  certainly  wasn't  in- 
clined to  question  the  gift  of  the  gods, 
in  this  case.  Here  he  was,  being  intro- 
duced to  the  girl  he  had  just  been  wish- 
ing there  was  some  way  on  earth  he 
could  know — and  he  promptly  sat  down 
in  the  wicker  chair  beside  her,  and  be- 
gan to  try  to  win  her  interest  in  him- 
self, as  he  had  never  tried  with  any 
woman  before. 

"Why  did  you  say  3'ou  had  met  Mr. 
Jones  before,  mamma?"  Fortune  asked 
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jer  mother,  when  they  were  alone  in 
j^iheir  room  an  hour  later.  "I  saw  the 
jj. blank  look  that  came  over  his  face  when 
^'[■on  mentioned  Monte  Carlo — and  I 
ji  knew  you  had  never  seen  him  till  to- 
day."' 

"Did  he  tell  you  he  had  never  met  me 
.  .iliefore?"  asked  the  older  woman  quickly. 
yThen,   as   Fortune    was    compelled  to 
j.,shake  her  head  in  dissent:    "Of  course 
|l  had  met  him — what  a  silly  question  I 
!What   motive   could   I   have   had  for 
claiming  an  acquaintance  with  him,  if 
it  didn't  exist?" 
Fortune's  brow  was  troubled  as  she 
Llremained  silent.   The  truth  was,  she  was 
^  becoming  suspicious  of  her  mother  and 
the  major  and  Wallace.    Were  they — 
■could  it  be  possible  that  they  were  up 
to    some    trick    that    involved  getting 
money  out  of  Mr.  Jones? 

She  deliberately  listened  outside  the 
door  of  the  room  from  which,  five  min- 
utes later,  her  mother  sent  her  after 
'  Major  Callahan  had  knocked  and  been 
admitted. 

Fortune  thought,  and  rightly,  that  she 
]  was    justified    in    finding    out    in  any 
way  she  could  all  about  these  people 
with  whom  her  mother — and  she  her- 
self, in  consequence — was  associating. 

"He's  sold  Jones  the  rug  I"  she  heard 
the  major  say,  with  a  laugh.  "Evi- 
denth'  he's  not  such  a  connoisseur  as  I 
supposed,  or  he'd  know  that  he'd  bought 
a  piece  of  carpet  that  every  true  be- 
liever in  Bagdad  would  murder  him  in 
a  minute  to  get  back.  You  know  the 
way  the  city  was  seething  over  the  loss 
of  it,  when  we  left?  I  shouldn't  won- 
der if,  the  news  of  his  having  it  in  his 
possession  leaking  out,  we  heard  of  his 
being  found  up  some  alle}'  with  his 
throat  cut  within  the  next  twenty-four 
hours.    But  that's  no  aft'air  of  ours  " 

Fortune  heard  the  major's  footsteps 
cross  the  room  away  from  the  door,  and 
the  rest  of  his  words  were  lost  to  her. 

"Saluem — and  j-ou  others  !"  ^lohomed 
called  softly  to  the  three  underguards 
who  were  waiting  outside  the  American 
bar,  which  was  temporarilj-  empty  of 
all  save  his  presence.  "Attend !  I  have 
just  sent  for  the  Feringhce  who  stole 
the  sacred  Yhiordes.  I  will  give  him 
one  chance  to  save  his  life — to  buy  back 
the  Carpet  from  Bagdad  from  the  one  to 
whom  he  sold  it.  If  he  refuses,  you 
will  hear  me  call.  Then  rush  in  and 
take  him  captive." 
It  was  a  stiff  fight  which  followed 


Ryanne's  refusal  of  the  command  of 
}iIohomed,  who  revealed  his  identity  to 
him  when  he  came  into  the  bar,  and  or- 
dered him,  under  pain  of  death,  to  re- 
cover the  rug  he  had  stolen  and  dis- 
posed of ;  but  he  was  unarmed  this  time, 
and  the  quartet  of  swarthy  Arabs  he 
had  previously  disposed  of  so  handily 
in  the  chamber  of  the  mosque,  took  him 
prisoner  and  carried  him  away,  bound 
and  gagged. 

An  hour  later,  a  bell  boy  found  Jones 
on  the  veranda,  and  handed  him  a  note. 

"Meet  me  in  the  American  bar,"  he 
read,  "at  once,  if  you  want  to  have 
some  fun.'' 

The  message  was  signed  with 
Ryanne's  name.    Appearing  at  the  bar 


in  response  to  the  summons,  however, 
Jones  found  no  sign  of  the  man  who 
had  sold  him  the  peach-colored  rug.  A 
tall  Bedouin  in  a  ragged  burnoose  was 
the  only  person  in  sight.  Mohomed  ap- 
proached him. 

"You  bought  a  rug  from  a  fellow 
countryman  of  yours  to-day,  howaji," 
he  addressed  Jones  softly.  "Will  you 
sell  it  back  to  me?" 

"Certainly  not!"  Jones  replied. 

AMth  a  muttered  imprecation.  Mo- 
homed  turned  away  and  gave  a  peculiar 
call. 

Jones  fought  hard,  too,  but  he  was 
likewise  captured,  and  borne  away,  tied 
hand  and  foot  and  gagged,  as  Ryanne 
had  been. 


"The  girl."  Mohomed  said  to  himself, 
"shall  tell  me  which  is  the  room  occu- 
pied by  this  Jones  in  the  hotel.  I  will 
question  her." 

He  sent  another  note,  forged  this  time 
with  Jones'  name,  to  Fortune,  urging 
her  to  come  to  a  certain  street  corner 
near  b\'  at  once.  When  she  arrived,  she 
was  captured  by  Mohomed's  vassals  in 
turn,  who  sprang  out  upon  her  from  a 
doorway,  enveloping  her  in  a  long  cloak, 
and  bearing  her  into  the  Bedouin's  pres- 
ence. 

"Go  !''  he  instructed  one  of  the  men, 
when  she  had  informed  him  of  the  lo- 
cation of  Jones'  room  in  the  same  hotel 
at  which  she  was  stopping.  "Search  his 
effects,  and  bring  me  back  the  rug." 


In  an  hour  the  messenger  returned. 

''The  rug  is  gone!''  he  reported. 

]\Iohomed,  baffled  at  every  turn  in  his 
effort  to  recover  the  elusive  Carpet  from 
Bagdad,  flew  into  a  rage.  He  ordered 
the  camels  hy  which  he  and  his  party 
had  come  from  Bagdad  got  read\". 

'T  will  take  all  three  out  into  the  des- 
ert," he  grated  through  his  set  teeth. 
"They  know,  between  them,  where  the 
sacred  Yhiordes  is.  And,  by  the  beard 
of  the  prophet,  there  they  shall  stay  un- 
til they  have  told  me  of  its  where- 
abouts !" 

At  noon  the  next  daj'  the  small  cara- 
van was  halted.  Fortune  was  helped 
down  from  the  litter  on  the  back  of 
one  of  the  beasts:  Rj'anne  and  Jones 


The  three  Americans  found  themseh'cs  prisoners  in  the  midst  of  the  desert. 
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were  less  courteously  flung  down  from 
the  pillowlike  saddles  of  two  others, 
where  they  had  been  tied.  The  trio 
found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  an 
illimitable  expanse  of  barren,  yellow 
sand,  stretching  away  to  the  horizon  in 
either  direction  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach. 

"Now,"  said  Mohomed  to  Ryanne, 
"will  you  tell  me  where  the  rug  is,  or 
do  you  prefer  to  stay  here  till  you  die 
of  thirst  and  the  sun?" 

Ryanne  shrugged. 

"I  don't  know  where  it  is."  He  told 
him  the  truth. 

"And  what  have  you  to  say?"  Mo- 
homed turned  to  demand  of  Jones. 

"1  don't  know  where  the  rug  is, 
either,"  he  replied,  "if  it's  not  in  my 
trunk,-  where  I  left  it  when  I  went  out 
of  my  room  yesterday." 

And  then  Fortune  addressed  them  all. 

"I  know  where  it  is,"  said  she.  "I 
took  it.  I — I  was  afraid  some  harm 
might  come  to  Mr.  Jones,  through  his 
having  it  in  his  possession.  5p  1  went 
into  his  room  and  took  it.  I  brought 
it  to  rnj'  room,  and  wrapped  it  up  with 
some  steamer  rugs.  And  that's  where 
you  can  send  and  get  it  now,"  she  fin- 
ished, turning  to  the  Bedouin. 

He  regarded  her  fixedly. 

"I  will  do  so,"  he  announced.  "But 
— mark  this — if  the  messenger  returns 
without  it,  I  will  know,  you  do  but 
mock  me,  and  all  three  of  you  wiW  die. 
I  swear  it,  by  the  triple  oath  !" 

The  three  sat  down  to  await  the  re- 
turn of  the  Arab  Mohomed  had  dis- 
patched by  the  fleetest  camel  to  the  ho- 
tel at  Cairo — sure  that  they  would  soon 
be  out  of  their  predicament. 

They  did  not  know  that,  Fortune  and 
Ryanne  having  failed  to  turn  up  that 
morning,  the  major  and  Mrs.  Ched- 
soye  had  left  to  follow  Wallace  to 
America  and  the  house  in  New  York 
through  which  they  hoped  to  become 
rich  beyond  their  dreams.  And — not 
guessing  the  treasure  that  was  hidden  in 
it — Mrs.  Chedsoye  had  taken  the  roll 
of  steamer  rugs  along  with  them. 

Fortune  had  walked  away  from  the 
two  young  men  as  they  sat  on  the  sand, 
and  Jones  asked  Ryanne  if  he  could  tell 
him  anything  concerning  her  mother — 
the  incident  of  her  having  claimed  a  for- 
mer meeting  with  him  on  the  day  be- 
fore, had  been  troubling  him  ever  since. 

"I'll  make  a  clean  breast."  said 
Ryanne,   "and   tell   you   that   she  and 


Major  Callahan  are  crooks.    The  girl 

doesn't  know  it  " 

He  broke  off,  scrambling  to  his  feet, 
to  discover  that  that  statement  was  un- 
true. Fortune  did  know  it.  He  had 
just  told  her  so.  She  had  come  up  be- 
hind them,  and  heard  Jones'  question 
and  the  other's  answer.  With  a  hope- 
less shrug,  Ryanne  walked  away.  Jones 
averted  his  eyes  to  the  sand  at  his  feet. 
His  face  was  grave ;  but  he  realized 
that  there  was  nothing  to  say,  and  he 
said  it. 

The  messenger  returned  at  that  mo- 
ment— empty-handed. 

"You  die!"  Mohomed  raged  at  the 
three.  "You  have  lied  to  me,  you  have 
cheated  me — but,  by  Allah,  you  shall  not 
insult  me,  without  reprisal !  Prepare 
for  your  doom.  You  have  but  an  hour 
more  to  live!" 

He  turned  to  stride  away.  But  even 
as  he  did  so,  a  cry  went  up  from  the 
four  underguards.  They  flung  them- 
selves flat  upon  their  faces  on  the  sand. 
Mohomed  with  a  quick  glance  at  the 
sky,  did  likewise,  echoing  their  cry: 

"The  sand  storm  !" 

And  then  the  tempest  broke.  For 
thirty  minutes  the  air  shrieked  with  the 
blinding  swirls  of  sand  that  cut  through 
it  as  a  taut  string  snapped  on  the  sur- 
face of  water.  Ryanne,  Jones,  and  the 
girl,  caught  off  their  guard,  before  they 
could  imitate  the  Arabs  by  falling  pros- 
.trate  upon' the  ground,  were  swept  al- 
most off  their  balance  and  before  the 
storin,  at  a  staggering  run,  away  from 
the  camp. 

They  found  themselves  beside  another 
caravan  when  the  storm  subsided  as 
suddenly  as  it  had  come.  There  were 
American  sight-seers  in  the  desert  train ; 
and  with  them  they  rode  back  to  Cairo 
— there  to  hear  the  news  that  Mrs. 
Chedsoye  and  the  major  had  left  for 
America. 

"I'll  lend  you  the  price  to  go  back 
there,  too,"  Jones  told  Ryanne ;  and  he 
did  so. 

Then  he  sought  out  Fortune. 

"I  don't  want  you  to  think  I'm  tak- 
ing advantage  of  your  position,  dear," 
he  told  her,  "alone  and  penniless  in  a 
strange  land.  But  will  you  marry  me? 
I  loved  you  the  moment  I  saw  you,  and 
this  would  have  had  to  come  some  day. 
Does  it  make  so  much  difference  that 
I'm  asking  you  now?  Don't  you  know 
— what  I  do  in  my  heart — that  we  were 
meant  for  each  other?    And  won't  you 


let  me  take  you  home  to  friends  oi 
mine,  who'll  be  good  to  you  till  I  car 
make  you  my  wife.?"  , 

She  looked  deep  into  his  eyes,  as  ' 
though  to  read  his  soul — and  there  was  j 
something  pitiful  in  the  act,  as  of  one  ji 
who  has  been  deceived  all  her  life  by  \ 
believing  in  the  goodness  of  people  who  | 
were  afterward  proved  bad.  j 

Then,  with  a  beautiful  rush  of  color  Ij 
to  her  cheeks,  satisfied  at  what  she  read  | 
in  his  level  gaze,  she  nodded  and  held  ■ 
out  both  her  hands  to  him.  ; 

When  Mrs.  Chedsoye  and  Major  Cal-  | 
lahan   rang   the   doorbell   of    No.   019  ; 
Fifth  Avenue,  they  spent  a  moment  of 
cold  uncertainty  there  on  the  step  while 
they  waited  for  the  summons  to  be  an- 
swered.    And   then    the   door  swung 
slowly  open,  and  a  man  in  a  butler's  j 
correct  livery^,  standing  very  erect  and 
grave-faced      within      the  threshold, 
greeted  them  with  the  most  unservant- 
like  salutation  : 

"Welcome  to  our  city !" 

The  butler  was  Wallace,  their  fel-  : 
low  thief.    They  wrung  his  hands,  when 
the  door  was  closed  upon  them,  firing  i 
eager  questions  at  him,  which  he  laugh- 
ingly answered. 

"The  real-estate  agent  was  a  pipe !" 
he  explained.  "I  got  by  him  with  the 
forged  letter  like  a  breeze.  Nobody's 
bothered  me,  in  all  the  time  I've  been 
here,  and  I've  got  the  tunnel  finished — 
but  come  and  have  a  look  at  it  for  your- 
selves !" 

In  the  meantime,  Ryanne  was  alight- 
ing from  a  steamer  at  a  New  York  pier. 
He  called  a  taxicab,  and  ordered  him- 
self driven  to  No.  019  Fifth  Avenue. 

Four  hours  later,  that  same  day,  Mr. 
George  Algernon  Percival  Jones,  with 
his  fiancee  on  his  arm.  stepped  from  an- 
other liner  and  rode  to  the  residence  of 
his  partner,  Mortimer,  into  the  keeping 
of  whose  wife  he  turned  over  Fortune, 
and  then  went  to  call  on  his  real-estate 
agent. 

"But  I  never  sent  you  any  such  letter 
as  this!"  he  informed  the  agent,  frown- 
ing in  perplexity  over  the  note  that  bore 
his  forged  signature,  and  above  it  the  re- 
quest that  the  keys  of  his  house  be 
turned  over  to  the  missive's  bearer. 
"Have  you  been  around  to  the  place 
since  ?" 

No.    the    agent    replied,    he  hadn't 
thought  of  doing  so. 
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■■^^'ell.  come  on,"  ordered  Jones,  ''and 
;  we'll  do  it  now." 

His  set  of  keys,  he  found,  refused  to 
unlock  the  front  door.  The  obvious  ex- 
jc^jplanation  was  that  the  lock  had  been 
rail;  plugged  up.  Climbing  out  over  the  rail- 
lafLling  of  the  stoop.  Jones  looked  in  through 
Sif[,:  the  front  window.  What  he  saw  caused 
IjIj  him  to  gasp  with  sudden  understand- 
ing. 

With  Mrs.  Chedsoye.  Wallace  and  the 
major     looking     over     his  shoulder, 
^jj'  Ryanne  was  seated  at  the  carved-oak 
I  dining-room   table,    counting   what,  at 
'  first  glance,  appeared  to  be  all  the  money 
in  the  world.    It  was  stacked,  heaped, 
piled,  and  mounted  over  the  table's  en- 
tire  surface.    And  it  represented  about 
I';  one-third  of  the  surplus  cash  in  the 
"j  vaults    of    the    Tw^enty-first  National 
Bank,  next  door  to  Jones"  house. 

Jones  stepped  back  to  the  railing  of 
the  stoop,  and  thence  to  the  steps. 

"Come  with  me !"  he  ordered  the  won- 
dering agent,  and  ran  down  the  steps. 

■"Where's  ^Ir.  Wadsworth?"  he  in- 
quired in  the  bank  for  the  whereabouts 
of  the  head  of  that  institution.  He  was 
informed  that  he  had  stepped  around 
the  block  to  see  Mr.  ^^lortimer — the 
banker  and  Jones  and  his  partner  were 
friends,  of  a  sort. 

Jones  hastened  back  to  ^Mortimer's 
house. 

"There's  a  robbery  being  attempted  on 
your  bank  through  my  house,"  he  in- 
formed Wadsworth,  his  partner,  the  lat- 
ter's  wife,  and  Fortune,  as  he  burst  in 
upon  them.  "Our  friend,  Ryanne.  is 
one  of  the  crooks — among  others,''  he 
added  to  the  girl.  Then,  turning  quickly 
to  the  banker:  'Tf  you'll  come  along 
with  me,  sir,  I  think  we  may  be  able 
to  stop  them  in  time." 

Fortune  caught  up  her  hat,  her  face 
white. 

"I'm  going  with  you,''  she  declared. 

Jones  and  the  others  tried  to  stay  her 
from  carrying  out  her  rash  intention, 
but  she  would  not  heed  them.  And  the 
three  ran  from  the  house,  to  join  the 
real-estate  agent  outside. 

"I  want  mj-  million,"  Ryanne  was  say- 
ing to  the  others  gathered  behind  him 
at  the  table,  as  he  counted  the  bills. 
■'One  million  dollars — not  a  cent  more, 
and  not  a  cent  less.  The  amount  of 
my  inheritance  " 

He  broke  off.  The  three  in  back  of 
him  whirled  to  face  the  door,  w-hich 
had  suddenly  been  flung  open.  Jones 


was  covering  them  with  a  pistol.  Past 
him  rushed  the  banker,  to  fall  upon  the 
money  on  the  table  with  the  cr\-  of  a 
mother  finding  her  own  again.  Look- 
ing up  from  the  pile  of  greenbacks  over 
which  his  arms  were  spread,  his  eyes 
widened  with  amazed  recognition  as 
thej-  rested  on  the  face  of  the  young 
man  who  still  sat  at  the  table. 
"You !" 

■■Yes.  you  miserly  dog!"  Horace 
Wadsworth,  alias  Ryanne,  held  his  gaze 
with  steady  contempt,  ■■fn  another  ten 
minutes  Fd  have  had  back  what  you 
stole  from  me.    That's  all  I  cared  for. 


paused  uncertainly  before  Fortune.  The 
girl  lifted  her  head  and  looked  her 
straight  in  the  eyes.  And,  lifting  her 
arm,  she  pointed  toward  the  door. 

With  a  callous  laugh,  Mrs.  Chedsoye 
passed  on  after  the  others. 

As  Horace  ^^'adsworth,  the  cigarette 
he  had  cavalierly  stopped  to  light  dan- 
gling from  his  lips,  lounged  from  the 
room,  Jones,  taking  Fortune's  hand  in 
his  to  lead  her  out,  looked  back  over 
his  shoulder  with  a  grimace  of  disgust. 

The  black  sheep's  brother,  oblivious  to 
all  else,  was  audiblj"  counting  the  money 
at  the  table. 


"You  miserly  dog,"'  snarled  Horace  Vi'adsworth.    "1  wanted  my  inheritance— the 
million  you  took  away  from  me." 


The  amount  of  the  legacy  3-ou  made  me 
turn  over  to  you.  One  million  dollars 
to  cover  a  theft  of  five  hundred  !  Y'ou 
v.ouldn't  give  me  a  chance  to  put  it 
back.  You — 3-ou  sent  me  to  hell  to  sat- 
isfy your  own  greed !  This  was  the  way 
I  was  going  to  get  back  at  you.  But 
I've  failed.  Well — send  for  the  police, 
and  have  it  over  with.'' 

Jones  stepped  forward. 

■■Xo  I"  said  he.  ■'I'll  give  you  all  two 
hours'  headstart;  and  after  that  '' 

The  major  was  the  first  to  reach  the 
door.  Wallace  was  at  his  heels.  iMrs. 
Chedsoye,    on    her    way    after  them, 


"You  know,"  said  Jones  to  her,  with 
a  nod  toward  the  door  through  which 
Horace  had  gone,  "I'm  almost  sorry  that 
he  didn't  get  away  with  it !"' 

In  far-away  Cairo,  ]\Iohomed,  the 
guardian  of  the  sacred  Y'hiordes,  the 
Carpet  from  Bagdad,  that  was  no  more, 
looked  toward  the  West  into  which  the 
wonderful  peach-colored  rug,  so  far  as 
he  and  his  fellow  believers  in  Islam  were 
concerned,  had  vanished.  Sighing,  he 
lifted  his  lean,  brown  hands  in  a  ges- 
ture of  resignation : 

'■Kismet !" 


The  Model;  or,  Women  and  Wine 

(WORLD  FILM) 


By  Kenneth  Rand 

When  Dick  Seymour  turned  from  the  straight  and  narrow  path  into  the  broad 
White  Way,  he  left  his  sweetheart,  to  follow  an  unscrupulous  artist's  model. 
They  went  to  Paris.  Through  this  woman  he  tasted  the  bitter  dregs  that  always 
lie  hidden  in  the  cup  of  debauchery.  What  happened  then  is  told  in  this  story 
based  on  the  World  Film  Corporation's  five- part  photo  drama,  featuring  William 
Elliott  as  the  prodigal,  Dick  Seymour.    The  rest  of  the  cast  was: 

Hu^h  Seymour  Alec  B.  Frances 

Mary  Andrews  Cynthia  Day 

Marcelle  Rigadont  Dorothy  Green 

Collins    Henry  Leoni 

Lia  Colombe   ....Miss  Moussel 


BY  Jove !    What  a  smashing-looking 
girl!" 

Young  Dick  Seymour,  down  from 
Harvard  to  spend  the  Easter  holidays 
at  his  father's  house  in  Washington 
Square,  the  artists'  colony  in  New  York 
City,  thus  passed  his  mental  approval 
on  the  young  woman  who.  was  de- 
scending the  front  steps  of  the  house 
as  he  came  up  ihem. 

The  girl  in  question  flashed  him  a 
glance  out  of  her  dark  eyes,  then  a 
smile,  and  after  that  she  passed  on. 

Dick  stood  looking  after  her.  There 
had  been  no  mistaking  the  invitation  of 
that  glance  and  the  smile  she  had  thrown 
him.  It  had  said  as  plainly  as  words, 
that  if  he  followed  her  he  might  make 
her  acquaintance  without  the  formality 
of  an  introduction. 

Dick  hesitated.  The  girl  was  only  a 
model — not  of  his  class  at  all.  In  her 
he  had  recognized  the  one  who  had 
posed  for  the  undraped  painting  that 
his  father  was  working  on,  and  which 
he  had  shown  him  ii;  his  studio  upon 
his  arrival  from  college  u-.t  day  before 
—his  masterpiece,  the  famous  Hugh 
Seymour  had  fondly  told  his  only  son, 
which  he  had  entitled  "Enticement." 

Dick  was  young,  and  he  was  also  a 
fool ;  and,  flattered  by  the  hint  which 
the  darkly  beautiful  girl  had  given  thai 
she  would  like  to  know  him,  he  ran 
down  the  steps  and  set  of¥  after  her. 

In  the  house  on  which  he  had,  turned 
his  back,  another  girl  was  awaiting  his 
promised  return  "inside  of  an  hour," 
with  his  father,  in  the  library.  She 
was  Mary  Andrews,  the  child  of  a  less 


fortunate  brother  painter,  whom  Hugh 
Seymour  had  adopted  at  her  father's 
death,  when  she  was  live  years  old. 
Ever  since  he  had  cared  for  her  as 
though  she  had  been  his  own  daughter. 
]\Iary  loved  him  devotedly  for  all  he 
had  done  for  her,  but  there  was  one 
she  loved  better — and  that  was  his  son 
Dick. 

She  crossed  to  the  chair  in  which 
Hugh  Seymour  sat  before  the  fireplace, 
shading  his  eyes,  and  laid  her  hands  on 
his  shoulders. 

"Are  your  eyes  bothering  you  again?" 
she  questioned  sympathetically. 

For  the  past  six  monti.s  the  artist's 
sight  had  been  failing  him.  He  did 
not  know — what  young  Doctor  ]\Ic- 
Alurdy,  the  oculist  who  had  his  case 
in  charge,  had  not  yet  had  the  heart 
to  tell  him — that  it  was  only  a  matter 
of  months  before  he  would  be  totally 
bhnd. 

"Yes,"  he  confessed  smilingly,  "they 
do  seem  to  be  worse  to-day." 

At  the  corner  of  the  street,  Dick  Sey- 
mour, having  caught  up  with  his  father's 
model,  raised  his  hat  to  her  with  a  hesi- 
tant greeting.  He  was  only  a  boy,  un- 
versed in  the  ways  of  men  of  the  world 
■ — though  he  longed  to  imitate  them — ■ 
and  he  was  afraid  of  meeting  a  rebuff 
by  addressing  the  girl. 

His  fears  on  that  score  were  entirely 
groundless,  as  she  soon  showed  him.  A 
half  hour  later,  while  his  father  and 
Mary  were  still  awaiting  his  return  at 
the  house,  he  was  seated  at  lunch  with 
the  model  in  one  of  the  fashionable 
Broadway  restaurants. 


Marcelle  Rigadont,  as  her  name  im- 
plies, was  a  French  girl.  She  had  been 
an  artist's  model  in  Paris,  and  thought 
she  could  make  more  money  in  America. 
She  had  quickly  found  out  that  if  her 
earnings  were  increased,  so  were  her 
living  expenses  in  the  United  States. 
Instead  of  bettering  herself,  she  had 
become  worse  off  by  making  the  change, 
and  she  longed  to  get  back  to  Paris. 

A  disreputable  artist  for  whom  she 
had  once  posed,  and  who  was  a  friend 
of  the  lawyer  who  had  charge  of  the 
Seymours'  legal  affairs,  had  given  her 
a  tip. 

"Hugh  Seymour,  the  man  for  whom 
you're  posing,  has  a  son,"  he  had  told 
her.  "He's  away  at  college,  but  he'll 
most  likely  come  down  to  New  York 
for  the  Easter  holidays.  Try  to  meet 
him,  if  you  can,  and  make  him  fall  in 
love  with  you.  You  won't  have  much 
trouble  in  doing  that,  I  imagine,  as  he's 
nothing  but  a  fool  of  a  kid  whose  head 
can  be  turned  by  any  pretty  woman  who 
cares  to  try — and  you're  pretty  enough, 
I'll  grant  you.  You  can  play  him  for 
a  sucker.  I  happen  to  know  that  he 
came  into  a  fortune  only  a  month  ago, 
that  was  left  to  him  by  his  aunt.  Get 
him  to  take  you  to  Paris  with  him.  and 
then  bleed  him  for  every  cent  he's 
got." 

And  so  Alarcelle — who  had  seized 
upon  her  friend's  suggestion  eagerly — 
had '  only  been  carrying  out  a  well-laid 
plan  when  she  had  flashed  Dick  Sey- 
mour that  inviting  smile  on  the  steps  of 
his  father's  house.    He  had  followed  her 
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—the  fl}-  had  walked  into  the  spider's 
•  eb. 

That  luncheon  was  only  one  of  many 

■at  followed.  Dick,  bj'  the  end  of  the 
phird  day,  believed  himself  to  be  head 

ver  heels  in  love  with  the  girl.  She 
layed  her  cards  well,  giving  him  just 
enough  encouragement  and  not  a  bit 
too  much.  When,  one  night,  after  he 
had  brought  her  to  the  door  of  her 
iboarding  house  from  the  theater  to 
(Avhich  he  had  taken  her,  he 
Itried  to  kiss  her. 

"Ill    Paris,''    she  laugh- 
ingly told  him,  dodging  his 
embrace.     "Xot   until  you 
'  •me  with  me  to  Paris  !" 

At  the  supper  which  had 
followed  their  visit  to  the 
theater,  Dick  had  been 
drinking  freely.  Alarcelle 
'nad  told  him  that  she  liked 
to  see  a  man — a  real  man — 
drink  heavily.  Carried 
away  by  the  wine  and  his 
infatuation,  he  caught  at 
her  hands  again. 

"All    right,"    he  agreed. 
'\\'e'll  go  to  Paris,  then." 

And  b\'  the  next  day's 
steamer  they  sailed.  Dick 
had  not  had  the  courage  to 
meet  his  father's  or  Clary's 
eyes  bj-  going  to  them  with 
the  announcement  of  his  in- 
tention to  take  a  trip 
abroad.  They  would  ask 
what  of  his  college  course, 
and  a  question  he  shrank  to 
think  of  having  to  answer 
even  more — whom  was  he 
going  with?  They  had 
seen  little  of  him  at  the 
house  in  Washington 
Square  ever  since  the  day 
on  which  he  had  met  IVIar- 
celle.  He  stole  out  of  it, 
on  the  morning  set  for  his 
departure,  before  either 
^larj-  or  his  father  were  awake. 

A  letter,  which  he  sent  back  on  his 
arrival  in  Paris,  informed  them  that 
he  had  gone  there  to  study.  That  was 
all  he  wrote. 

Marcelle  had  already  found  him  to  be 
as  wax  in  her  fingers.  She  proceeded 
to  carry  out  the  advice  she  had  received 
to  bleed  him  with  a  will.  They  plunged 
into  the  night  life  of  the  gay  French 
capital  on  a  lavish  scale,  which  only  the 
size  of  Dick's  inheritance  made  possible. 


She  made  him  buy  her  jewelry — rings, 
necklaces,  and  brooches  by  the  score. 
Although  he  took  no  heed  of  it,  Dick 
was  traveling  swiftly  on  the  road  that 
was  to  lead  him  to  poverty.  But  mean- 
while he  was  far  too  busy  to  write  home 
to  his  father  and  Mary. 

"No  word  from  Dick?"  the  former 
inquired,  with  pathetic  eagerness,  each 
day. 

His  eyes,  by  this  time,  had  completely 


"In  Paris 


Marcelle  told  him,  when  Dick  tried  to  kiss 
until  you  come  with  me  to  Paris." 

gone  back  on  him.  Mary,  at  last,  could 
bear  to  witness  no  longer  his  unsatiated 
hunger  for  a  letter  from  his  only  son. 
She  sat  down  and  wrote  one  to  him  her- 
self. Then  she  sealed  it  and  came  into, 
the  library,  where  he  sat  with  Doctor 
^IcMurdy,  waving  the  missive  joj'ously. 

"Here's  a  letter  from  Dick  !''  she  cried 
to  the  blind  artist.    "I'll  read  it  to  you: 

"  'De.ar  FXther  :  I  am  getting  along 
fine  with  mv  studies,  and  wish  you  and 


her 


Mary  were  here  to  enjoy  Paris  with  me. 
Love  to  you  both,  Dick." 

His  father's  face  shone  with  hapiji- 
ness,  and  he  asked  her  to  read  the 
words  to  him  again,  which  she  did.  The 
young  eye  specialist  asked  her  to  let 
him  see  the  letter.  She  gave  it  to  him, 
but  with  her  finger  to  her  lips  and  an 
anxious  headshake  in  the  blind  man's 
direction. 

Doctor  McMurdy  under- 
stood. He  said  nothing,  but 
with  a  look  of  reverence  in 
his  eyes  he  put  the  letter 
back  into  her  hand  and 
raised  it  to  his  lips  and 
kissed  it. 

In  Paris,  Dick  was  pre- 
paring to  go  out  for  a 
night's  frolic  with  Mar- 
celle, and  a  girl  of  her  own 
sort,  named  Colombe, 
whose  escort  was  a  French 
nobleman  of  wealth  but  dis- 
solute habits — and  the  far- 
t  h  e  s  t  thing  from  his 
thoughts  were  the  folks  at 
home. 

Regularly,  once  a  week, 
after  the  first  charitable  de- 
ception she  had  practiced 
upon  him,  Mary  wrote  a 
letter  to  Dick's  father  for 
him,  and  read  it  to  him. 
They  were  the  only  bright 
spots  in  his  life,  those  pre- 
tended letters  from  his  boy. 
He  often  spoke  of  wishing 
to  go  to  Paris  with  ]\Iary, 
to  be  near  Dick,  although 
he  might  not  see  him.  But 
Mary  told  him  they  mustn't 
do  that,  as  it  would  inter- 
fere with  his  studies.  She 
suspected  the  truth — that 
Dick  was  in  bad  company — 
or  he  W'Ould  have  written 
to  them  since  his  first  let- 
ter, instead  of  neglected  them  as  he  had 
done. 

A  trip  to  Paris,  however,  was  to  be 
forced  upon  them  within  the  next  month. 

"The  bank  in  which  you  had  all  your 
money."  his  lawyer  called  one  day  to 
inform  the  blind  artist,  "has  failed.  I 
am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  nothing  has 
been  saved  out  of  the  wreck.  You  are- 
penniless." 

When  the  attorney  had  gone,  Hugh 
Seymour  turned  to  Mary. 


'Not 
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"We  will  go  to  Dick,"  he  told  her. 
"We  will  find  him,  somewhere  in  Paris, 
and  tell  him  that  he  will  have  to  take 
care  of  us  now  on  the  legacy  he  came 
into  six  months  ago.  I  know  he'll  be 
only  too  glad  to  do  it.'' 

The  very  first  hotel  to  which  he  and 
]\Iary  went,  on  their  arrival  abroad,  was 
the  one  at  which  Dick  was  stopping. 
He  was  crossing  the  lobby,  on  his  way 
toward  the  street,  as  they  came  in  the 
door.  All  Mary's  fears  were  realized  as 
she  saw  the  lines  of  dissipation  that  had 
already  been  graven  on  his  face  by  the 
life  he  had  been  leading.  He  caught 
sight  of  them,  and  started  back  as  he 
saw  the  dark  spectacles  in  front  of  his 


Dick  turned  and  went  back  to  his 
suite  of  rooms.  He  told  himself  that  he 
would  look  them  up  the  next  day  and 
see  that  they  had  ample  funds  to  live 
on.  He  would  draw  a  check  against  his 
back  account  and  turn  it  over  to  Mary. 

But  the  next  morning  he  learned  what 
every  one  else  of  his  acquaintance  had 
known  for  days — that  he  no  longer  had 
a  dollar  in  the  world. 

"I  want  the  money  for  my  bill,"  the 
hotel  proprietor  raged  at  him. 

Dick  reached  for  his  check  book. 

"All  right,  all  right,"  he  reassured  the 
man.    "You'll  get  it." 

"The  last  check  you  gave  me  was  re- 
turned   from    the    bank    marked  'no 


It  was  a  struggle  to  the  death  between  the  jealous  Colombe  and  her  rival  for  ihe 
rich  but  dissolute  count's  affections. 


father's  eyes  and  Mary  leading  him  by 
the  hand,  which  told  him  that  the  blow 
had  fallen,  and  his  parent's  sight  was 
gone. 

Holding  her  finger  up  to  her  lips  be- 
fore him,  as  she  had  previously  done  to 
Doctor  McMurdy,  she  said  to  his  father, 
loud  enough  for  Dick  to  hear : 

"I  don't  believe  Dick  is  stopping  here. 
This  is  too  pretentious  a  hotel  for  a 
student  to  stay  at.  We  will  go  to  a 
moderate-priced  boarding  .house  now, 
and  to-morrow  I  will  go  out  and  look 
for  Dick — to  tell  him  that  you  have  lost 
all  your  money  and  that  is  why  we  have 
come  to  Paris,  so  that  he  can  take  care 
of  us  with  his." 


funds,'  "  cried  the  proprietor,  waving  the 
check  book  aside.  "So  was  the  one  be- 
fore that.  You  have  no  more  money 
at  the  bank.  I  want  the  cash,  or  my 
rooms." 

Dick  went  to  Marcelle  and  explained 
the  situation. 

"Give  me  that  necklace  you  are  wear- 
ing," he  requested,  "and  I'll  raise  the 
funds  on  it." 

"This  necklace,"  she  repeated  indig- 
nantly, drawing  back  from  him.  "I 
guess  not!  This  is  mine,  and  it's  going 
to  stay  mine !  Now  let  me  tell  you 
something.  If  you're  broke  at  last,  you 
may  as  well  know  the  truth.  I  never 
loved  you — it  was  only  your  money  I 


was  after.  That's  the  way  we  stand. 
And  now  you  can  go  to  the  dogs,  for  all 
1  care!" 

Dick  proceeded  to  carry  out  her  in- 
structions. There  was  no  place  else  for 
him  to  go. 

In  the  meantime,  Alary  was  waiting 
anxiously  for  Dick  to  come  to  her  and 
his  father's  assistance.  Their  position 
was  daily  becoming  more  grave.  They 
had  reached  Paris  with  only  a  few  dol- 
lars, and  these  had  rapidly  melted  away. 
The  day  came  when,  in  order  to  secure 
food  for  them,  she  had  to  go  out  and 
pawn  Dick's  mother's  wedding  ring, 
which  he  had  once  given  her. 

As  she  left  the  pawnshop  by  one  door, 
with  the  single  silver  piece  which  was 
all  she  had  been  able  to  secure  for  the 
ring,  she  did  not  see  Dick  pass  into  the 
place  by  another  to  pawn  his  cuff  links. 

He  was  in  as  straitened  circumstances 
a:  were  they,  which  was  why  he  had  not 
hunted  them  up. 

Passing  tlie  flower  market,  on  her  way 
back  to  the  boarding  house,  IMary 
paused,  struck  by  an  idea.  She  went 
back  and  asked  a  hunchback  vender  how 
much  one  of  the  tra\s  of  flowers  which 
girls  sold  about  the  streets  cost. 

It  was  more  than  the  value  of  the 
coin  in  her  hand.  She  was  about  to 
pass  on,  disappointed,  when  Colombe, 
who  had  been  holding  an  earnest  con- 
versation with  the  hunchback,  called  to 
her,  and  generoush'  handed  her  a  gold 
piece  with  which  to  purchase  one  of 
the  trays. 

As  Mary  went  off  with  the  flowers, 
which  she  hoped  to  peddle,  and  so  earn 
enough  to  keep  herself  and  Dick's  father 
alive,  Colombe  resumed  her  talk  with 
the  hunchback. 

"She  has  stolen  the  Count  de  Bere- 
nac's  attentions  from  me,"  she  said  bit- 
terly, "since  she  dropped  the  young 
American  when  his  money  was  gone. 
Never  since  I  ceased  being  a  flower  girl 
to  enter  the  fast  life  of  the  city  have 
I  been  so  tricked  and  mortified.  But 
she  shall  pay — mark  that !" 

Three  nights  later  Dick  tried  to  get 
into  Maxim's. 

He  was  starving  and  cold,  and  he 
looked  it.  ^■iewing  his  rags,  the  door- 
keeper refused  him  admission  to  the 
place.  Marcelle  was  inside.  Dick  knew. 
He  had  seen  her  enter  the  gay  restau- 
rant on  the  Count  de  Berenac's  arm. 
He  stopped  one  of  the  men  he  had  met 
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during  his  palmy  days,  as  the  latter  was 
going  up  the  steps. 

""Take  me  in,"  said  he.  "I  want  to 
see  Marcelle." 

The  man  scornfully  refused.  Finding 
Colombe  seated  alone  at  a  table  inside, 
he  told  her  about  Dick's  being  outside, 
and  how  he  had  pleaded  that  he  take 
him  in,  as  a  good  joke.  A  gleam  shot 
forth  from  the  girl's  eyes,  and  she 
eagerly  gripped  his  sleeve. 

'"Go  out,"  she  urged,  "'and  lend  him 
3-our  hat  and  your  coat  to  cover  his  ap- 
pearance, so  he  can  get  bj-  the  door- 
keeper. Tell  him  to  look  for  me.  I 
have  something  to  say  to  him." 

The  man  obeyed. 

When  Dick  sat  down  at  the  table 
beside  Colombe  she  ordered  the  waiter 
to  bring  a  bottle  of  champagne.  Glass 
after  glass  of  it  she  forced  upon  him. 
Taken  on  an  empty  stomach,  for  it  was 
two  whole  days  since  a  mouthful  had 
passed  his  lips,  the  wine  mounted  swiftly 
to  his  brain. 

■"You  want  to  see  !Marcelle?"  Colombe 
whispered  to  him,  when  she  decided  the 
right  moment  had  come.  ell,  look  at 
her !  There  she  is,  dancing  with  the 
count.  See  her  laugh. — she  is  laughing 
at  you,  my  friend,  no  doubt.  Laughing 
to  think  how  she  stripped  you  of  your 
money  and  then  cast  }"ou  aside  like  a 
■worn-out  glove.  Shall  she  laugh  at 
you?"  she  went  on,  pushing  a  knife  un- 
der his  hand  as  it  lay  on  the  table  be- 
side her.    'Don't  be  a  coward!" 

Dick  rose  tmsteadily,  his  hand  closing 
about  the  hilt  of  the  dagger.  He  walked 
across  the  floor  toward  Marcelle.  Only 
one  person  noticed  him,  saw  what  he 
was  about  to  do,  and  that  was  Doctor 
}iIcMurdy.  who  had  come  to  Paris  him- 
self the  week  before.  He  sprang  up 
from  his  table  and  rushed  upon  him 
just  in  the  nick  of  time.  Already  the 
crazed  youth — he  was  nothing  more — 
had  raised  the  knife  to  plunge  it  into  the 
breast  of  Marcelle. 

The  waiters,  with  the  proprietor  at 
their  heels,  rushed  up.  and  Dick  was 
ej  ected. 

He  wandered  away,  to  fall  in  a  half- 
drunken  stupor  on  a  bench  at  the  flower 
market.  ^Marcelle,  leaving  ^laxim's  with 
the  cotmt.  passed  that  way,  and  after 
her  came  Colombe.  Foiled  in  her  at- 
tempt to  make  Dick  vent  her  jealous 
hatred  against  Marcelle,  she  was  only 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  do  so  her- 
self. 


■"I'm  going  to  kill  you,  you  cat !''  she 
hissed  in  her  ear. 

Marcelle,  wheeling,  found  that  Co- 
lombe had  caught  up  one  of  the  hea\^- 
knives  wnth  which  the  venders  at  the 
market  cut  the  tough  stalks  of  the  flow- 
ers. The  count,  viewing  the  angrj-  girl 
also,  took  to  his  heels;  and  then  the 
two  met.  Colombe,  her  hair  streaming 
loose,  where  [Nlarcelle's  fingers,  in  her 
attempts  to  w-ard  off  the  blow  of  the 
knife,  had  pulled  it,  found  an  opening 
and  drove  the  weapon  home. 

^Marcelle  slipped  to  the  pavement  and 
laj^  still  in  death. 

"Quick!"  The  himchback,  who  had 
been  the  only  w^itness  of  the  fight  at  that 
earlv  hour  before  the  flower  market 


that  morning,  for  she  had  met  Doctor 
ilcMurdy  three  days  before.  He  had 
gone  to  see  Dick's  father  and  examined 
his  eyes.  He  had  told  Hugh  Seymour 
that  he  believed  an  operation  could  re- 
store his  sight,  and  to-daj"  was  the  date 
set  for  the  operation  to  take  place.  The 
young  oculist  had  assured  Mary  that  it 
was  almost  certain  to  result  favorably. 
She  dipped  her  hands  into  the  flowers 
of  the  long  box,  and  then  gave  back 
with  a  scream. 

She  had  uncovered  Marcelle's  white 
face. 

A  crowd  quickly  gathered,  through 
which  the  gendarmes  pushed  a  path. 
Some  one  pointed  out  Dick  to  them,  ly- 
ing on  the  bench,  with  the  bloodstained 


Colombe,  brought  into  the  courtroom  c .  .'.;ar;. .  ;ru;.-.    •■  l 

she  confessed,  "and  with  it,  it  was  I  who  killed  her." 
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awoke,  beckoned  Colombe  to  him.  With 
her,  he  lifted  Marcelle  and  placed  her 
in  a  long  box  v.-hich  had  just  come  in 
from  the  country  filled  with  flowers. 
Scooping  out  a  place  for  her,  the  girl 
and  the  hunchback  hid  all  trace  of  he- 
corpse  by  covering  the  body  with  the 
fragrant  blossoms  and  leaves.  "Xow 
take  the  knife,"  the  deformed  vender 
told  her,  pointing  to  where  Dick  still 
lay  on  the  bench,  "and  place  it  in  his 
hand." 

Colombe  did  so,  after  which  the 
hunchback  led  her  to  a  safe  hiding  place 
in  the  cellar  of  his  house  near  by. 

An  hour  later  the  flower  market 
hummed  with  the  morning's  trade.  ^larj^ 
appeared  to  secure  the  day's  supply  of 
flowers  for  her  tray.    She  was  happy 


knife  in  his  hand.  He  was  led  away, 
and  later  placed  on  trial  for  Marcelle's 
murder. 

!Mani-  and  Doctor  ^Ic^Iurdj-  alone  be- 
lieved that  he  "was  innocent.  Dicks 
father,  of  course,  knew  nothing  of  the 
charge  that  had  been  brought  against 
his  son.  The  operation  had  been  per- 
formed, and  it  was  a  success,  as  the 
young  doctor  had  predicted.  Hugh  Sey- 
mour had  been  told  that  he  must  not 
read,  or  otherwise  place  a  strain  upon 
his  eyes,  which  might  result  in  the  un- 
doing of  all  the  operation  had  gained. 
And,  though  it  was  hard  for  him  to  do 
so — having  been  in  the  dark  so  long — - 
he  had  promised  to  obey. 

■■I  believe  that  woman  you  say  you 
saw  him  talking  with  in  the  restaurant. 
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just  before  he  went  over  to  Marcelle 
with  the  knife,"  Mary  told  Doctor  Mc- 
J\Iurdy,  "is  the  same  one  I  saw  at  the 
flower  market — the  one  who  gave  me 
the  money  to  buy  my  tray.  1  believe 
that  she  had  put  him  up  to  try  to  kill 
her  that  time,  and  I  believe  she  knows 
more  about  who  killed  Marcelle  Riga- 
dont  than  anybody  else.  I'm  going  to 
try  to  find  her.  If  she  knew  what  it 
meant  to  me,  I'm  sure  she'd  tell  all  she 
knows — for  I  don't  Ijelieve  she's  bad  at 
heart,  after  the  kindness  she  did  for 
me,  a  poor  girl  alone  in  Paris." 

Mary  went  to  the  flower  market  and 
watched.  She  noticed  with  what  regu- 
larity the  hunchback  went  to  the  cellar 
of  liis  house — at  each  mealtime — with 
a  package  in  his  hands,  and  that  gave 
her  a  clew  to  work  on. 

Meanwhile,  Hugh  Seymour  had  dis- 
obeyed the  doctor's  orders.  When  his 
nurse  went  out  of  the  room  for  a  mo- 


ment he  picked  up  the  newspaper  she 
had  left  behind  her.  The  first  thing- 
he  saw  were  the  headlines  which  told 
of  Dick's  trial  for  murder,  in  which  a 
verdict  was  expected  that  day;  a  verdict, 
the  paper  voiced  'the  sentiment  of  the 
public  in  predicting,  of  guilty. 

He  rushed  out  of  the  room  and  from 
tlie  hospital,  straight  to  the  court.  He 
wanted  to  get  to  his  boy  without  an 
instant's  delay,  and  give  him  what  moral 
support  he  could  in  his  black  hour  by 
telling  him  that  he  believed  in  his  inno- 
cence and  that  he  meant  to  stand  by 
him. 

But  Dick's  troubles  were  over,  he  dis- 
covered to  his  immeasurable  joy,  when 
he  reached  the  courtroom.  Mary  had 
found  Colombe,  and  prevailed  upon  her 
to  come  before  the  judge  and  confess 
that  it  was  she  herself  who  had  mur- 
dered Marcelle.    Dick  was  free. 

"I'm   going  to   take   you   away."  his 


father  told  him  pityingly.  "You've 
learned  your  lesson,  I  think,  and  you're 
going  to  make  a  man  of  yourself  from 
now  on." 

Dick  choked  over  a  sob  of  repent- 
ance. 

"Thank  you,  oh,  thank  you  for  all 
you've  done  for  us  !"  Alary  was  saying 
to  Doctor  McMurdy.  "You've  been  a 
friend  worth  having." 

"And,"  the  doctor  answered  warmly, 
"there's  only  one  other  woman  I  know 
of  on  earth  who's  as  good  as  you — and 
that's  my  wife." 

Dick  faltered  to  his  father,  as  the  lat- 
ter was  leading  him  away  : 
'"But  J\Iary  " 

She  heard  him,   and  turned  quickly 
from  the  doctor. 
"Coming,  Dick  !" 

And  the  ever-faithful  girl  followed 
after  him  toward  the  promise  of  his  new 
future. 


Motion  Pictures  Before  Life 


II''  "Hairbreadth  Harry"  and  "Dare- 
*  devil  Dick,"  those  well-known  gen- 
tlemen of  daring  adventures  and  death- 
defying  exploits,  were  alive  to-day,  they 
would  doff  their  Stetsons  to  Harris  Gor- 
don, leading  man  with  the  Thanhouser 
Company,  in  New  Rochelle,  New  Y'ork. 
Nearly  every  motion-picture  actor  is 
frequently  called  upon  to  risk  his  life 
at  some  time  or  another,  but  few  would 
brave  the  dangers  which  Gordon  has 
faced.  Fire,  water,  and  express  trains 
hold  no  terrors  for  this  versatile  moto- 
graphic  artist. 

During  a  recent  storm,  when  the 
waves  from  Long  Island  Sound  were 
breaking  high  over  the  rocks  which 
fringe  Echo  Bay,  a  heavily  laden  lum- 
ber schooner  was  driven  ashore  by  the 
storm.  Taking  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, a  company  of  actors  and  ac- 
tresses, together  with  a  director  and 
camera  men,  were  piled  into  a  touring 
car,  and  a  dash  was  made  for  the  scene. 
The  camera  tripods  were  quickly  set 
up,  and  the  director  briefly  outlined  a 
plot  to  the  members  of  his  company. 

Gordon  was  instructed  to  plunge  into 
the  water,  swim  to  the  stranded  craft, 
and  bring  ashore  a  "prop"  baby,  which 
had  been  placed  aboard  the  schooner. 
Quickly  divesting  himself  of  his  coat 
aneI,.shoes,  Gordon  jumped  into  the  surg- 


ing waters  and  struck  out  toward  the 
wreck.  He  succeeded  in  getting  aboard 
the  vessel,  and  eventually  appeared  at 
the  ship's  rail  with  the  "child"  in  his 
arms.  Then  he  was  seen  to  dive  into  the 
water,  and  when  he  came  to  the  sur- 
face it  was  between  two  great  waves. 
For  a  few  minutes  those  on  shore  won- 
dered whether  or  not  Gordon  would  be 
able  to  reach  land.  Flis  strong  physique, 
however,  stood  him  in  good  stead,  and 
after  an  almost  hopeless  struggle  with 
the  elements  he  was  on  shore ;  not,  how- 
ever, until  after  he  had  been  smashed 
against  the  rocks.  He  was  rescued 
from  his  perilous  position,  and  the  doc- 
tor of  the  outfit,  after  a  superficial  ex- 
amination, discovered  that  Gordon  was 
suffering  from  a  couple  of  fractured 
ribs,  and  ordered  his  immediate  removal 
to  the  hospital.  After  a  few  days  among 
the  white-capped  ladies,  Gordon  was 
ready  to  again  defy  death. 

Rehearsals  were  called  for  "The  Four 
Seasons,"  a  Mutual  masterpicture, 
which  will  be  released  very  shortly.  The 
action  of  the  play  calls  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  house  by  fire.  When  the  torch 
was  applied  to  the  house,  Gordon  was 
on  the  front  porch  engaged  in  rescuing 
Mignon  Anderson.  The  dwelling  had 
been  thoroughly  soaked  with  oil,  and 
no  sooner  was  the  match  applied  than 


the  entire  front  of  the  place  was  a  sheet 
of  flame.  Miss  Anderson  was  quickly 
and  safely  lowered  to  the  ground,  but 
by  the  time  Gordon  was  in  a  position 
to  look  to  his  own  safety,  flame  and 
smoke  W"ere  swirling  about  his  head. 
There  was  but  one  thing  to  do — that 
was  to  jump.  The  roof  of  the  porch 
was  twenty  feet  from  the  ground,  but 
it  was  either  a  case  of  being  burned  to 
a  crisp  or  take  a  chance  with  a  pair  of 
broken  legs.  Gordon  preferred  the  pos- 
sibilities of  broken  legs  to  scorched 
flesh,  and  leaped  to  the  ground.  For- 
tunately, however,  his  legs  were  not 
broken,  but  he  suffered  such  a  severe 
shaking  up  that  he  was  confined  to  his 
apartment  for  several  days. 

"How  is  it  that  you  dare  take  these 
chances?"  Gordon  was  asked. 

"I  don't  call  it  taking  chances ;  that  is 
how  I  earn  my  salary.  I  am  a  believer 
in  the  fatalistic  philosophy,  a  man  has 
to  die  some  time,  and  it  makes  but  lit- 
tle difference  what  form  death  takes." 

"Do  you  intend  to  keep  on  taking 
chances  ?'' 

"As  I  said  before,"  was  the  smiling 
reply,  "that  is  my  method  of  earning  a 
livelihood,  and  it  means  as  much  to 
me  as  another  man's'  business  does  to 
him.  Of  course.  I  intend  to  continue. 
I  must  risk  my  life  in  order  to  live." 


The  Absentee 

(MUTUAL) 

By  Robert  Keene 

Here  is  a  departure  in  a  story.  Read  the  prologue,  and  then  apply  it  to  the  story  that 
follows.  You  do  not  have  to  draw  your  own  moral,  you  see,  for  it  is  pointed  for  you  in  the 
events  which  are  told.  We  feel  sure  our  readers  will  be  held  in  suspense  to  the  end,  by  this 
story  based  on  the  Mutual  masterpicture  of  the  same  title.  (This  magazine,  by  the  way,  is 
the  only  one  in  which  these  stories  of  the  Mutual  masterpictures  are  told.  )    The  cast: 

Johv  Marxham  Robert  Edeson 

Alma  Ward  Olga  Gray 

^  Robert  Thornley  A.  D.  Sears 

Slade  Alfred  Paget 

Tom  Carrol  Augustus  Carney 


PROLOGUE. 

LONG  ago.   Success   stood  upon  his 
pinnacle. 

The  Whip  of  Power  he  had  need  of 
1  no  longer,  and  he  flung  it  down.  The 
Spirit  of  Evil  saw  him  do  so,  and  ran 
to  tell  j\Iight,  who,  with  his  wife  Ex- 
travagance,   and    his    daughter  \'anity, 
was  scaling  the  heights  not  far  off. 
'     "Tell   Success   he  has   labored  long 
without  a  vacation,''  whispered  Evil  to 
him,  "and  that  you  will  take  his  place 
and  rule  over  his  domain,  while  he  goes 
to  sport  with  Pleasure  and  her  maids." 
^Might  did  so. 

"I  will  trust  you,'"  Success  told  him, 
"to  rule  in  my  absence,  but  on  your 
word  that  you  will  do  so  mercifully  and 
with  fairness  to  all." 

Might  promised  obedience.  But  no 
sooner  had  Success  turned  his  back,  than 
he  picked  up  the  Whip  of  Power,  as 
Evil  counseled  him  to  do,  and  gripped 
its  stock  with  a  malicious  grin.  Then 
he  fared  forth,  with  Extravagance  and 
Vanity  at  his  heels,  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  their  greed. 

Toiling  up  the  steps  toward  the  glit- 
tering plateau,  he  met  the  youth  Am- 
bition, and  felled  him  with  a  ruthless 
blow  of  the  whip.  Age,  likewise,  he  met 
in  its  ascent  of  the  difficult  slope,  and 
smote  down.  And,  after  that.  Inno- 
cence, Happiness,  and  Strength.  But 
these  he  made  slaves  to  the  whip,  forc- 
ing them  to  toil  that  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter might  cease  their  endless  railing  at 
his  so-called  niggardliness  in  providing 
them  with  all  the  luxuries  they  craved. 

"Whip  them,"  Evil  advised,  "lash 
them  to  greater  efforts— for  Justice  is 


blind,  and  cannot  inform  Success  how 
you  have  betrayed  his  trust." 

But  Justice,  hearing  on  her  peak  high 
above  that  of  Success,  the  crying  out 
of  those  Alight  drove  against  the  lash- 
ing of  the  whip,  lifted  the  bandage  from 
her  eyes  and  looked  down  upon  their 
plight.  Straightway  she  rose,  with 
brows  righteously  meeting,  and  sped  to 
Success,  whom  she  found  sitting  at  his 
ease  with  Pleasure's  hand  in  his,  sur- 
rounded by  a  dancing  ring  of  her  hand- 
maidens. 

"Go,  Success,"  ordered  Justice,  "and 
take  back  your  Whip  of  Power  from 
Might!" 

But  at  first  Success  would  not  believe 
the  story  of  flight's  falseness. 

"Come  with  me,''  Justice  told  him, 
"and  I  will  show  you  for  yourself.'' 

And  when  Success,  accompanying  her, 
looked  upon  flight's  misrule  of  his  king- 
dom while  he  had  been  a-holidaying,  his 
brows  lowered  in  anger,  as  had  Justice's, 
and  he  descended  with  her  to  where 
]\Iight,  with  Evil  at  his  side,  was  scourg- 
ing the  others  to  do  his  bidding.  And 
he  tore  the  Whip  of  Power  from  his 
hands,  and  with  it  drove  him  from  his 
presence.  Innocence,  Happiness,  and 
Strength  he  freed  from  their  cruel 
bondage,  and  .\mbition  he  raised  to  the 
heights  with  him.  and  lifted  Age  once 
more  upon  its  feet — that  had  come  such 
a  weary  way.  Then  he  turned  to  Jus- 
tice and  said  : 

"It  was  I.  Tiot  you,  who  was  blind. 
But  you  have  opened  my  eyes — stay  here 
at  my  side.  Justice,  for  I  cannot  govern 
my  realm  without  you,  and  I  will  never 
leave  it  again." 


THE  STORY. 

JOHN  JklARXHAM,  the  sole  owner  of 
the  gigantic  Pennsylvania  steel  mill 
which  bore  his  name,  sat  at  the  desk  in 
the  library  of  his  palatial  home  on 
Pittsburgh's  most  fashionable  residential 
street. 

In  his  hand  was  a  letter  which  he  had 
just  received  from  Robert  Thornley,  the 
manager  of  the  plant — a  man  who,  by 
sheer  strength  of  will  and  brain  power, 
had  hammered  his  way  up  from  the 
ranks  to  a  position  second  in  impor- 
tance onh-  to  ]^Iarxham's  in  the  organ- 
ization. 

"Take  a  rest,"  the  letter  ran,  "a  good 
long  one.  You've  got  it  coming  to  you. 
Ever  since  you  were  a  boy  of  four- 
teen you'\e  been  working  hard.  Xow 
that  you're  one  of  the  ten  biggest  suc- 
cesses in  America,  you  deserve  to  have 
some  fun.  I  can  run  the  plant  all  right. 
Trust  me  for  that.  Take  my  advice, 
and  hit  the  primrose  trail  for  six  months 
or  a  year — as  long  as  you  like.  Send 
me  power  of  attorney,  and  all  such 
necessary  authorizations,  and  then  for- 
get that  such  a  thing  as  the  Marxham 
Steel  Mill  exists.  It  will  be  a  revelation 
to  you.  to  find  out  what  a  pleasant  place 
the  world  is  to  play  in.    Try  it!" 

John  Marxham  put  down  that  letter 
and  took  up  another  which  had  come  on 
the  same  mail,  an  uncertain  smile  play- 
ing at  the  corners  of  his  lips  as  he  read 
the  angular,  fashionable,  feminine  hand- 
writing that  sprawled  across  the  sheets 
of  thick  note  paper. 

"You  never  go  anywhere."  the  com- 
munication informed  him ;  "all  you  think 
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about  is  business,  business — business  ! 
Now,  I'll  give  you  one  last  chance,  sir; 
though  you  don't  deserve  it.  I'm  get- 
ting up  a  party  to  go  to  Palm  Beach,  and 
I  want  you  to  come  along.  Don't  say 
'no' — for  if  you  do  you  need  never  speak 
again  to  your  friend,  Diane  Estabrooke." 

With  a  boyish  laugh,  his  mind  made 
up,  Marxham  rang  for  his  butler. 

"Pack  my  trunk,  Horne,"  he  directed. 
"I'm  going  to  take  a  trip  to  Palm 
Beach." 

When  the  man  had  gone,  John  Marx- 
ham wrote  a  letter  to  Thornley. 

"Perhaps  you're  right,  and  I  need  a 
vacation."  He  dipped  his  pen  in  the  ink 
afresh,  and  paused  soberly.  Then  he 
wrote  on :  "But  it's  only 
do  trust  you,  that  I  am  go- 
ing to  turn  the  plant  over 
into  your  complete  charge. 
See  that  all  the  workers  get 
a  square  deal  during  my  ab- 
sence. I'd  rather  see  that, 
than  increased  profits,  when 
I  get  back." 

He  sealed  the  letter,  and 
hesitated  again.  Then,  with 
a  shrug,  he  addressed  it, 
and  turned  to  the  telephone 
beside  him  on  the  desk  with 
a  return  of  his  smile. 

Out  at  the  steel  mill  the 
next  morning,  Robert 
Thornley  turned  from  his 
mail  to  hand  the  letter  to 
Slade,  his  private  secretary, 
at  the  desk  behind  him.  A 
man  who  might  have  been 
thirty  or  forty,  or  even  fifty 
— any  age  at  all — was  Slade. 
With  a  sharp,  colorless  face, 
whose  thin  lips  were  curved  in  a  per- 
petual, mocking  smile,  his  sleek  black 
hair  was  parted  in  the  middle.  And  at 
either  side  of  his  forehead  its  ends 
curled  out  with  the  appearance  of  a  pair 
of  little  devil's  horns. 

It  was  at  his  suggestion  that  the  man- 
ager had  written  to  advise  the  plant's 
owner  to  take  a  holiday  and  turn  the 
steel  mill  over  to  him,  and  for  that  rea- 
son he  showed  him  Marxham's  accept- 
ance of  the  arrangement  now. 

Before  Slade  could  make  any  com- 
ment, an  office  boy  entered  to  inform 
Thornley  that  his  wife  and  daughter 
were  waiting  outside. 

They  came  in — a  woman  of  middle- 
age,  with  a  thin,  hard  face,  elaborately 
dressed  in  silks  and  furs,  and  a  girl  of 


twenty,  whose  costume  outvied  her 
mother's  in  extravagant  show,  lier  face 
heavily  powdered  and  rouged. 

"I  told  you  we  would  come,  Rob- 
ert," said  Mrs.  Thornley,  her  narrow 
lips  pressed  together  firmly. 

A  hunted  look  had  come  into  Thorn- 
ley's  eyes. 

"Didn't  we  settle  this  at  breakfast, 
not  two  hours  ago?"  he  protested.  "I 
gave  you  your  allowance  on  the  first  of 
the  month.  It's  all  I  can  afford  to  give 
you  " 

"And  I  pointed  out,"  cut  in  his  wife 
coldly,  "that  it  was  not  enough.  I  am 
simply  destitute  for  clothes.  And  so  is 
Vera,  here.  You  will  have  to  give  me 
a  check  for  three  thousand.    I  thought 


But  1  tell  you,"  protested  Thornley  to  his  extravagant 
haven't  any  more  money  to  give  you!" 


it  would  be  better  not  to  bother  you 
with  the  details,  but  since  there  is  no 
other  way  out,  you  will  have  to  know. 
We  have  already  ordered  our  dresses  and 
hats  from  the  modistes  and  milliners, 
for  the  coming  season.  They  have  been 
delivered.  But  they  haven't  been  paid 
for.  And  now  these  people  are  threat- 
ening to  make  trouble  unless  their  bills 
are  settled.  I  am  going  downtown  to 
pay  them  this  morning — as  soon  as  you 
give  me  the  check." 

"Isobel,''  groaned  Thornley,  "I  tell  you 
I  can't!    I  haven't  got  the  money!'' 

"Then  get  it!"  decreed  his  wife  indif- 
ferently. 

At  the  light  touch  on  his  arm,  Thorn- 
ley turned,  to  find  Slade  standing  at  his 
side.    The  secretary  slowly  held  out  the 


letter  from  Marxham,  his  eyebrows 
lifted  meaningly,  while  the  mocking 
smile  still  curved  his  lips. 

"You  have  been  placed  in  full  charge 
here,"  his  eyes  said  to  the  manager  as 
plainly  as  words.  "This  is  how  you  can 
get  the  money  she  wants.  Take  it ! 
Don't  refuse  her — for,  strong  though 
you  are,  you  have  learned  from  bitter 
past  experience  that  her  will  is  stronger 
than  yours." 

Thornley  turned  back  to  his  wife.  He 
shrugged  in  token  of  surrender. 

"Very  well,"  said  he,  sitting  down  at 
his  desk  and  pulling  forward  the  firm's 
check  book.    "I'll  give  you  the  money." 

On  the  great,  thunderous  floor  of  the 
mill,  Tom  Carrol,  the  foreman,  was  pass- 
ing among  the  workmen. 
His  simple,  ruddy  face 
beamed  with  corftcntTnent, 
as  he  noted  the  same  ex- 
pression on  the  counte- 
nance of  all  the  laborers 
among  whom  he  moved.  .\ 
young  man  from  the  de- 
signing department,  Wil- 
liam Proctor  by  name,  ap- 
proached him  with  a  blue 
print  in  his  hand. 

"What  is  it,  William?" 
asked  Tom  kindly. 

"I  think  I've  worked  it 
out  at  last,  sir !"  the  youth 
replied,  suppressed  elation 
in  his  tone. 

"You  mean  the  new  drill 
for  the  Number  Tens?" 
questioned  the  foreman, 
sharing  his  enthusiasm,  as 
he  took  the  blue  print  from 
his  hand  and  scanned 
it.  "The  one  you've  been  working  on 
so  long?  Well,  my  boy,  it's  glad  I  am 
for  your  sake.  You  stuck  to  it  like  a 
man — that's  the  way  to  get  anything  in 
this  world.  Never  give  up,  but  keep  on 
trying  till  you  win  out.  This  ought  to 
show  your  real  worth  to  the  firm — an 
invention  that  will  increase  the  output 
of  the  mill  by  ten  per  cent !" 

"Do  you  think  I'd  stand  a  chance  of 
getting  a  raise  on  it?" 

"Why,  I'm  sure  of  it !"  said  Tom 
heartily.  "You  go  up  to  the  office  and 
see  Mr.  Thornley.  If  he  asks  me,  I'll 
put  in  a  good  word  for  you — but  he 
won't.  He'll  recognize,  himself,  that 
you  ought  to  be  boosted  along.  Go  right 
along  and  see  him." 

The  ambitious  young  draftsman  did. 
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As  the  foreman  had  predicted,  the 
manager  was  quick  to  see  from  the  blue 
print  the  youth  showed  him  that  he  had 
brains.  But,  glancing  up  to  find  Slade 
looking  at  him,  he  read  in  his  secretary's 
eyes  the  eyil  thought  that  twinkled 
there. 

"Advance  this  young  man,"  was  the 
substance  of  the  thought,  "and  you  are 
raising  up  one  who  may  some  day  sup- 
plant you.  Smite  him  down  in  your 
path — now,  while  you  have  the  power 
to  do  so  in  your  hands.  Later  on,  it 
may  be  too  late." 

With  an  assumption  of  indifference 
in  his  manner,  Thornley  turned  back  to 
his  desk. 

"Your  scheme  is  vision- 
ary," he  announced  coldly 
to  William  Proctor.  "F'ur- 
thermore,  you  are  paid  to 
get  out  the  routine  work  of 
the  drafting  department, 
and  not  to  spend  your  time 
in  producing  such  hare- 
brained inventions  as  this. 
If  you  can't  keep  your  mind 
from  wandering  from  your 
appointed  task,  we  can  find 
some  one  who  can.  Go  to 
Tom  Carrol,  and  tell  him  to 
give  you  your  pay  check  to 
date.   You  are  discharged  !" 

At  her  typewriter  desk  in 
o\ie  corner  of  the  manager's 
private  office.  Alma  Ward, 
the  stenographer,  had  been 
listening  to  the  interview 
between  the  young  drafts- 
man and  Thornley.  She 
rubbed  at  her  eyes,  uncom- 
prehendingly,  as  the  youth 
went  out — as  though  to 
clear  them  of  something  that  for  the 
present  obscured  their  vision. 

In  another  part  of  the  mill  another 
young  man  left  his  workbench  and  went 
to  look  for  Tom  Carrol,  the  foreman. 

"It's  my  mother,  sir,"  the  mechanic 
informed  him.  "Her  cough's  been  get- 
ting worse,  instead  of  better,  these  past 
weeks.  The  doctor  says  she's  got  to  be 
sent  away  to  a  sanitarium  in  the  moun- 
tains. That  she's  too  old,  now,  to  re- 
cover in  this  climate.  I'd  like  to  work 
overtime,  to  earn  the  money  to  send  her 
away.  If  I  can  increase  my  pay  by 
working  harder,  I  can  get  the  sum  to- 
gether that  may  save  her  life." 

Tom  Carrol  assured  him  that  he  could 
increase  his  earnings  in  that  way — but 


as  events  were  to  prove,  he  was  wrong. 
"How  am  I  going  to  cover  up  this 
three-thousand-dollar  slice  I've  taken 
out  of  the  plant's  bank  account?"  Thorn- 
ley asked  Slade,  regarding  the  stub  of 
the  firm's  check  book  from  which  he  had 
given  his  wife  the  money  she  de- 
manded, "without  Marxham's  knowing 
it  when  he  returns?" 

"Easily  enough,"  Slade  smilingly  re- 
plied. "Make  the  men  work  overtime 
without  extra  pay,  and  that  will  enable 
you  to  put  back  the  amount  out  of  the 
increased  profits,  without  anybody  being 
the  wiser." 

"But  that  will  give  me  more  than  I 
need,"  hesitated  the  manager. 


As  a  result  of  the  first  riot,  three  of  the  strikers  were  killed 


"Your  wife  and  daughter,"  his  secre- 
tary suggested,  "can  find  a  use  for  it, 
no  doubt." 

Thornley  put  the  order  into  effect 
immediately.  It  was  a  crushing  blow  to 
the  young  mechanic's  hopes  of  providing 
his  aged  mother  with  the  change  of 
scene  the  doctor  had  told  him  was  im- 
perative if  she  was  to  wage  a  success- 
ful battle  against  the  ravages  of  tuber- 
culosis. As  Slade  had  predicted,  Mrs. 
Thornley  and  her  vain  daughter  Vera 
were  able  to  think  of  a  dozen  ways  to 
spend  the  increase  in  Thornley's  income 
which  his  ruthless  driving  of  the  men 
left  in  his  charge  by  Marxham  gave. 
One  of  the  luxuries  they  ai¥orded  them- 
selves was  that  of  dazzling  societv  bv 


giving  an  elaborate  ball.  The  secre- 
tary, who  was  among  the  invited  guests, 
sought  out  Thornley's  wife  during  the 
course  of  the  evening. 

"Does  this  parade  of  the  wealth  and 
power  you  wield  please  you?"  he  whis- 
pered boldly  in  her  ear. 

"It  is  the  dearest  thing  in  life  to  me!" 
she  told  him  frankly,  after  a  moment's 
hesitancy.  The  look  of  understanding 
in  his  eyes  as  they  held  hers  drew  the 
confession  from  her.  He  leaned  closer 
to  her  bare  shoulder. 

"Then  ask  him  for  more,"  he  said. 
Thornley,  coming  along  at  that  mo- 
ment, she  stopped  him  and  pointed  out 
that,  while  this  ball  was  a  success,  it 
must  count  as  merely  the 
opening  wedge  that  was  to 
secure  her  a  place  at  the 
top  of  the  social  ladder,  and 
would  have  to  be  followed 
by  other  and  more  elaborate 
entertainments,    for  which 
she    would    need  more 
money. 

"But  how  can  I  get  it?" 
Thornley  asked. 

The  question  was  an- 
swered in  his  office  the  next 
morning  by  Slade. 

"Reduce  the  men's  pay," 
advised  the  smiling  knave, 
"by  fifteen  per  cent,  and  put 
the  difference  into  your  own 
pocket." 

AVhen  the  edict  went 
forth  that  all  wages  were  to 
be  cut,  Tom  Carrol  led  a 
delegation  into  the  man- 
ager's office  to  protest 
against  the  injustice  to  the 
men.  They  had  already 
been  overworked,  Tom  Carrol  pointed 
out.  They  had  stood  for  that  uncom- 
plainingly. But  this  cut  was  something 
they  would  not  stand  for.  If  it  was 
carried  into  effect,  there  was  going  to  be 
trouble. 

Thornle}'  looked  uncertainly  at  Slade. 

The  latter  lifted  his  hands,  signifi- 
cantly clenched — the  gesture  conveyed  to 
the  manager  that  he  had  the  power  to 
run  the  plant  as  he  pleased,  and  not  to 
allow  himself  to  be  bluft'ed  by  the  threats 
of  the  men. 

"Get  back  to  }"Our  work !"  Thornley 
snarled  the  order  to  Tom  and  the  dele- 
gates who  backed  him  up.  "Every  man, 
woman,  and  boy  employed  here  at  the 
mill  is  cut  down  fifteen  per  cent  in  his 
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or  her  wages,  from  to-day  on.  That's 
my  order  " 

"What  right  have  you  got  to  give  it?'' 
angrily  burst  out  one  of  the  men  behind 
the  foreman. 

"Every  right.'' 

"Xo.  you  haven't.  Marxham  owns  this 
mill  " 

"jMarxham  isn't  here,"  drawled  Thorn- 
ley,  with  a  cynical  smile.  "He's  placed 
me  in  full  charge,  during  his  absence. 
I'm  master  here,  and  what  I  see  fit  to 
say  or  do,  goes.  Get  back  to  your  work, 
all  of  you  !" 

The  men  turned  to  go,  grumbling 
among  themselves.  At  the  doorway,  the 
bold  spirit  among  them  who  had  previ- 
ously spoken  out,  stopped  to  fling  back 
at  the  manager : 

"Like  hell  we'll  go  back  to  work  !  I\*ot 
a  wheel  in  this  plant  will  be  turnin'  in- 
side of  another  hour — we'll  go  on  strike, 
every  mother's  son  of  us  here  at  the 
mill,  and  show  you  who's  got  the  whip 
hand !'' 

When  the  last  of  the  delegation  had 
filed  out,  Thornley  slowly  turned  to  face 
Slade  once  more.  The  promise  of  a 
strike  had  made  him  more  than  uneasy. 
He  rubbed  the  knuckles  of  one  hand 
nervously  against  the  palm  of  the  other, 
liis  face  gone  three  shades  paler — with 
fear. 

"Fine!"  jubilantly  whispered  Slade, 
the  trouble  maker.  "Let  them  strike — 
which  means  starve — and  you'll  bring 
them  to  you  on  their  knees,  begging 
for  their  jobs  back.  Then  you  can  re- 
duce their  wages  another  five  per  cent. 
And  that  will  mean  more  money  for 
your  wife  and  daughter." 

But  Thornley's  expression  still  re- 
flected the  apprehension  he  felt  at  the 
consequences  of  the  mill  closing  down. 

"Lm  afraid,  if  they  strike,  that  the 
reason  for  it  will  get  to  Marxliam's 
ears,"  he  said  doubtfully.  "They'll  talk 
about  the  overtime  work  they  were 
forced  to  do  without  extra  pay,  and 
then  the  cut  that  was  made  in  their 
wages  " 

"But  Marxham  isn't  here,"  explained 
Slade,  "to  listen  to  them." 

"It'll  get  into  the  newspapers,  though 

"He's  holidaying,  and  won't  read 
them,"  the  secretary  reassured  him.  "I 
tell  you  you're  safe.  He  won't  know — 
he  can't !" 

"Unless,"  objected  the  manager  slowly, 
"some  one  inside  the  plant  were  to  go 


and  tell  him.  Some  one  who  knew  all 
that  had  been  going  on  here  during  his 
absence." 

As  he  spoke,  his  glance  traveled  sus- 
piciously toward  the  stenographer,  who 
sat  looking  down  at  the  keys  of  the  ma- 
chine before  her. 

"Bah !"  Slade,  following  his  glance, 
swept  aside  the  manager's  mistrust  of 
danger  from  the  girl's  quarter  disdain- 
full}^  "She  couldn't  tell  him  anything — 
she's  blind  to  all  we've  done  here  in 
this  office." 

But  Alma  Ward,  though-  her  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  keyboard  of  her  type- 
writer, was  not  working.  Again  she 
raised  her  hands  and  passed  them  over 
her  eyes.  But  this  time  there  was  less 
uncertainty  in  the  action.  From  before 
her  vision  the  veil  of  incomprehension 


"Now  I've  told  you  the  truth!"  said  Alma 
Ward.  "Go  back  to  your  fine  friends  and 
your  pleasuring  if  you'd  rather." 


was  beginning  to  fade  away,  as  a  mist 
before  the  sun.  She  had  been  blind  be- 
fore— but  she  was  beginning  to  under- 
stand the  state  of  affairs  at  last. 

She  had  heard  the  delegation's  pro- 
test that  had  just  been  delivered  in  the 
manager's  office  against  a  reduction  in 
the  laborers'  wages,  and,  following 
Thornley's  refusal  to  rescind  the  order, 
the  threat  on  the  part  of  one  member  of 
the  committee  to  close  the  mill  by  a 
strike,  and  she  was  commencing  to  put 
two  and  two  together. 

]\Iarxham  ought  to  be  told  of  the  way 
his  business  was  being  run  in  his  ab- 
sence, the  thought  crossed  her  mind.  It 
was  merely  a  thought  that  somebody 
ought  to  do  so,  however.  She  herself 
was  not  spurred  to  action — yet. 

"Boys,"  Tom  pleaded  with  the  dele- 
gates   who    had    accompanied    him  to 


Thornley's  ofiice,  on  the  way  back  to  the 
floor  of  the  mill,  "let's  not  do  anything 
rash.  Think  of  our  women  and  chil- 
dren— it'll  come  hardest  on  them,  if  we 
strike.  We  don't  want  any  trouble,  do 
we?" 

"It's  been  made  for  us,"  bitterly  de- 
clared the  man  who  had  spoken  up  be- 
fore, "and  it  ain't  a  question  of  what 
we  want,  since  it's  thrust  upon  us.  If 
we're  men,  we  can't  stand  for  the  deal 
Thornley's  handin'  us — and  we're  goin' 
to  show  him  that  we  ain't  slaves  to  him 
and  that  swell  wife  and  daugJiter  of 
his,  by  strikin'  and  closin'  down  his  mill 
for  him.    Am  I  right,  boys?" 

A  grim  mutter  of  assent  came  from 
the  other  members  of  the  delegation. 
Work  stopped  on  the  mill  floor,  while 
they  told  of  their  failure  to  move  the 
manager  from  his  avowed  intention  of 
cutting  all  wages,  and  then  the  order 
was  given  for  all  hands  to  walk  out  of 
the  plant,  leaving  their  work  unfinished 

And  so  twenty-five  hundred  people 
were  thrown  out  of  employment. 

Tom  Carrol,  at  his  cottage  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  shook  his  head 
gravely  as  he  and  his  daughter  Jennie, 
who  worked  in  the  billing  department  of 
the  mill,  entered  their  house  on  the 
forenoon  of  the  day  the  plant  was  shut 
down. 

"This  is  going  to  be  bad — bad  !"  he 
told  her. 

"Oh,  we'll  come  out  all  right !  "  the 
girl  cheerfullj-  reassured  him.  "If  we 
have  to  pinch  along  for  a  while.  I  guess 
we  can  stand  it — 1  know  I  shall !" 

But,  a  month  later,  when  the  strike 
still  held,  she  began  to  miss  the  bits 
of  finery  she  had  been  able  to  pro\ide 
herself  with  out  of  her  salary  envelope 
each  Wednesday  night.  Her  father  had 
no  pin  money  to  give  her,  for  he  needed 
all  he  had  saved  up  to  see  that  they  did 
not  run  out  of  food,  and  the  other  bare 
necessities  of  life,  in  case  the  strike 
dragged  on  for  six  months  or  a  year. 

Slade,  going  among  the  people,  sought, 
in  his  role  as  Satan's  emissary,  to  sup- 
ply their  idle  hands  with  work.  To  a 
stalwart,  dark-browed  young  mold 
maker,  with  a  crooked  slant  to  his  thick 
lips,  who  had  once  been  rebuffed  by 
Jennie  Carrol  for  "getting  fresh."  as 
she  called  it,  on  a  picnic  to  which  he 
had  escorted  her,  the  smiling  villain  one 
day  whispered : 

"Why  don't  you  go  and  call  on  the 
foreman's  daughter  again  ?    Show  her 
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:he  money  you  won  last  week  over  at 
he  jjool  room,  and  teii  lier  you"ll  buy 
r  a  new  hat  and  dress  it  she'll  take 
-  little  trip  to  the  city  with  you — I  think 
you'll  find  she'll  listen  to  you  now." 

The  joung  man  did  as  Slade  sug- 
gested. 

■"Indeed,  Til  not  go  with  you  I"  Jennie 
told  him. 

"  Why  be  foolish?"  the  secretary,  ap- 
proaching her  on  the  other  side,  mur- 

i  mured  in  her  ear.  "He"ll  spend  his 
money  on  you,  and  you're  young  and 
entitled  to  have  a  good  time,  and  prett\- 

:  clothes  to  wear  once  in  a  while,  aren't 
you  ?" 

"That  is — would  you  bring  me  home 
early?"  Jennie  half  pelded. 

The  young  man,  exc'nang- 
ing  a  triumphant  leer  and  a 
wink  with  Slade,  promised 
to  do  so,  and  led  her  away. 

Another  month  passed. 
The  young  laborer  who  had 
wanted  to  send  his  con- 
^v.mptive  mother  away  by 
working  overtime  at  extra 
pa\-  to  do  it,  tried  to  go 
into  the  plant  to  get  his  kit 
of  tools,  which  he  had  left 
"here,  so  he  could  go  to  an- 

;her  town  to  take  a  job 
that  had  been  promised 
him.  The  police,  guarding 
the  mill,  refused  to  let  him 
enter  it. 

■"What  right  have  they 
got  to  keep  j"ou  from  earn- 
ing }our  bread?''  Slade, 
catching  up  to  him  as  he 
was  walking  away,  said  to 
(  him  softly.  ""Are  you  go- 
'  ing  to  stand  for  t^at?  Don't  you  think 
the  men  could  clear  those  bluecoats 
away,  like  chaff  in  the  wind,  if  they 
started  after  them  with  bricks  and  clubs  ? 
Why  don't  you  egg  them  on  to  do 
it?'' 

The  young  laborer  took  his  advice. 
He  preached  violence  to  a  crowd  of  his 
idle  fellows,  and  that  same  day  led 
them  in  the  first  charge  against  the  po- 
lice who  were  guarding  the  plant.  Three 
of  the  strikers  were  killed  and  a  score 
wounded,  and  later  one  of  the  police- 
men died  as  the  result  of  a  fractured 
skull,  following  that  pitched  battle, 
which  was  but  the  first  of  many  that 
ensued. 

The  rioting  continued,  with  such  in- 
creasing force  on  the  side  of  the  strik- 


ers, that  zi  lengtii  the  police  were  tm- 
able  to  handle  the  situation. 

The  militia  was  called  for. 

And  then  Alma  Ward  decided  to  act. 
She  had  read  in  the  newspapers  of  John 
iNIarxham's  return  from  Palm  Beach. 
He  was  still  immersed  in  a  sea  of  so- 
cial gayetj",  the  account  went  on,  hav- 
ing onl\-  returned  to  Pittsburgh  to  char- 
ter a  private  car  there  in  w"hich  he  and 
a  part}^  of  his  fashionable  friends  meant 
to  go  on  to  Xew  York,  and  then  into 
the  Canadian  Rockies  on  a  protracted 
hunting  trip.  But,  perhaps,  the  girl 
thought,  she  could  catch  him  at  his  house 
before  he  got  away.  He  had  to  be  told, 
and  she  had  decided  that  she  w-as  the 
onlv  one  to  tell  him.  of  t'lie  condition  of 


affairs  at  the  mill — of  which  he  must  be 
in  ignorance,  or  else  he  would  have  come 
there  long  before. 

It  was  true — John  [Nlarxhara,  so  occu- 
pied had  he  become  in  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure,  knew  nothing  of  the  state  of 
thmgs  at  his  plant.  Thus,  when  her 
card  was  brought  in  to  him,  he  frowned 
in  perplexit}-  over  the  question  of  who 
"Alma  Ward''  might  be,  though  he  or- 
dered her  shown  into  the  library,  w-here 
he  sat. 

■"I  have  come,''  were  the  girl's  first 
words,  "'to  tell  you  that  you  are  needed 
at  your  mill  at  once." 

""And  who  are  you?"  asked  the  owner 
of  the  plant  not  discourteously. 

■'I  am  ;Mr.  Thornley's  stenographer," 


she  replied.  She  had  removed  her 
gloves,  and  now  she  nervously  began  to 
put  one  back  on  again  in  the  presence 
of  the  millionaire.  ""Mr.  Marxham,  I 
don't  like  to  be  placed  in  the  light  of 
telling  tales  out  of  school — but  the  man 
you  left  in  charge  of  the  mill  has  de- 
ceived you.  He  has  trodden  on  the  peo- 
ple under  him  unmercifullj-.  They  have 
risen  at  last,  and  gone  on  strike.  You 

"Is  there  a  strike  at  the  mill?''  he 
broke  in,  surprised. 

The  girl  paused  to  lend  significance, 
to  her  next  words. 

■"There  has  been   for  the  past  two 
months,"  said  she.  She  watched  the  ef- 
fect of  the  statement  upon  him.  Marx- 
ham's  frown  slowh'  cleared 
away  on  his  brow. 

'"Well,  Thornlej"  can  han- 
dle it,"  he  said  confidently^ 
""I  thank  you  for  your  in- 
terest in  coming  to  tell  me^ 
but  now  as  I  have  an  en- 
gagement "     he  ended 

suggestively,  rising. 

"The  men — and  the  wom- 
en, too,"  the  stenographer 
went  on,  her  breath  quick- 
ening, ''have  been  forced  to 
work  overtime  without  ex- 
tra pay,  and  then  they  were 
asked  to  stand  for  having^ 

their  salaries  reduced  "' 

■'If  the}-  have  a  griev- 
ance, ^Ir.  Thornle}'  will 
see  that  it  is  settled  fairh' 
if  it  is  properly  presented 
to  him,"  interrupted  the  mill 
owner.  '"I  have  placed  hira 
in  full  charge  of  the  mill. 
Am  thing  that  goes  on  there  is  no  con- 
cern of  mine. ' 

"It  is !"  Alma  blazed  out  at  him.  '"It: 
is  all  a  concern  of  yours !  Whose  fault 
was  it  that  those  people  were  forced  to 
work  overtime?  Yours,  for  going  awa\' 
and  leavmg  them  at  the  mercj-  of  such, 
a  man  as  Thornley.  Whose  fault  was 
it  that  their  w-ages  were  about  to  be  cut 
down  by  fifteen  per  cent?  Yours — 
again  because  3'ou  turned  your  back  on 
them,  when  they  were  entitled  to  your 
protection.  They  work  for  you.  Their 
welfare  is  in  your  hands.  And  you've- 
shirked  the  dutj-  you  owe  them — to  go 
ofiF  enjoying  yourself!  I  tell  you,  the 
blood  of  the  men  who  have  been  killed 
— oh,  }-es,  a  dozen  are  dead  as  a  result 
of  the  riots  that  are  now  going  on  at 


■"The  strike  is  over.''  said  John  .Mar.xham,  ■■if  ihe  men  will  come 
back  at  their  old  wages." 
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the  plant  day  and  night — their  blood  is 
upon  your  head,  as  surely  as  God  is 
your  judge !  It's  your  fault,  the  whole 
of  it — you.  the  absentee !  I've  let  you 
hear  the  truth.  Now,  go  back  to  your 
tine  friends  and  your  pleasure  jaunt- 
ing !" 

She  turned  and  ran  from  the  room. 

From  the  table  where  she  had  dropped 
it,  unheeded  in  the  fervor  of  her  de- 
nunciation of  him,  John  Marxham 
picked  up  one  of  her  gloves.  He  com- 
pared its  pitifully  worn  appearance  with 
the  immaculate  pair  of  his  own,  which 
he  lifted  from  the  table  beside  his  hat 
and  cane  for  the  purpose.  The  tele- 
phone before  him  rang.  With  his  jaw 
squared  in  sudden  determination,  he 
lifted  the  receiver  to  his  ear. 

"Aren't  you  coming?"  over  the  wire 
came  the  impatient  voice  of  one  of  the 
ladies  in  the  party  he  had  promised  to 
meet  for  luncheon  at  a  fashionable 
hotel. 

"No,  I'm  going,''  answered  John 
Alarxham,  "back  to  the  mill." 

In  the  meantime,  Slade  had  burst  into 
Thornley's  ofiice,  where  the  manager  sat 
with  his  head  bowed  on  his  hands. 

"Quick  !''  cheerfully  exclaimed  the  sec- 
retary. "The  strikers  are  forming  a 
mob  to  storm  the  gates  of  the  mill, 
where  the  soldiers  are  posted — and  the 
captain  wants  to  know  whether  he  has 
your  order  to  fire  on  them  if  they  make 
good  their  threat  to  attack  the  plant. 
Shall  I  tell  him  'yes,'  from  you?" 

The  manager  rose  uncertainly. 

"You've  got  to  protect  Marxham's 
property,  which  he  left  in  your  charge, 
haven't  you?"  urged  Slade.  "Order  the 
officer  to  instruct  his  men  to  shoot  to 
kill,  if  the  mob  attempts  to  storm  the 
plant." 

Thornley's  eyes  narrowed. 

"Yes,"  he  replied.  "He's  to  shoot,  if 
they  charge.   Tell  him  I  order  it." 

Slade,  chuckling,  ran  from  the  office 
to  do  his  bidding. 

John  Marxham  was  walking  rapidly 
toward  the  plant  through  the  streets  of 
the  town.  No  one  had  recognized  him 
so  far ;  but,  as  he  passed  a  crowd  of 
the  idle  workers  in  front  of  a  boarding 
house.  Alma  Ward  came  running,  bare- 
headed, down  its  steps.  She  forced 
Marxham  to  halt  before  the  knot  of  men 
by  planting  herself  in  his  path. 

"Here's  the  absentee,  boys !"  she  called 
out  to  them,  leveling  a  scornful  arm  at 


the  mill  owner.  "He's  the  one  who's 
to  blame  for  all  you've  sufYered — show 
him  what  you  think  of  him  !" 

Before  he  could  lift  a  hand  to  defend 
himself,  the  crowd  surrounded  John 
Marxham,  striking  and  kicking  at  him, 
and  he  went  down.  Tom  Carrol  and 
some  of  the  cooler  heads  among  the 
strikers,  running  up,  drove  them  back, 
and  lifted  Marxham,  to  bear  him,  against 
the  girl's  protest,  into  the  boarding 
house,  and  lay  him  on  her  bed. 

She  turned  her  back,  at  the  window. 

"What's  happened?"  she  heard  John 
say  dazedly  behind  her,  five  minutes 
after  the  others  had  gone.  He  had  got 
up  from  the  bed,  and  stood,  holding 
his  bruised  head  with  one  hand. 

"There  is  what  is  going  to  happen  !" 
she  answered,  stepping  aside  to  point 
grimly  toward  the  gates  of  the  mill  at 
the  head  of  the  street.  Moving  in  a 
tight-massed  body  upon  those  gates 
were  the  strikers,  armed  with  sticks 
and  stones.  And  before  them  was  a 
kneeling  line  of  the  militia,  their  guns 
leveled  in  readiness  at  their  shoulders. 
"Look !" 

John  Marxham  did  so.  .And  the  next 
second  he  had  spun  round  on  his  heel 
and  was  gone  from  the  room.  A  mo- 
ment later.  Alma  saw  him  running  to- 
ward the  soldiers,  with  his  hands  up- 
lifted. 

"Stop!"  she  heard  him  shout.  "Throw 
down  your  guns — and  clear  out !  There's 
no  strike  here  any  longer.  Tliat  is,  if 
the  men  will  come  back  to  work  at  their 
old  wages,  and  with  back  pay  for  the 
overtime  work  they've  had  to  do!'' 

The  air  rocked  with  the  cheer  the 
strikers  sent  up,  in  token  of  their  will- 
ingness to  end  the  cruel  war  they  had 
been  waging  only  to  secure  their  rights. 

"I'll  give  you" — John  was  speaking  in 
a  tone  of  deadly  menace  to  Thornley, 
who  had  run  up — "just  one  hour  to  get 
out  of  this  town.  And  only  two  min- 
utes to  get  out  of  my  sight.  You're  dis- 
charged !  If  I  gave  you  what  you  de- 
served. I'd  turn  you  over  to  these  men 
and  let  them  pay  you  back  a  little  what 
you've  made  them  suffer.  Go!'' 

It  was  six  weeks  afterward,  and  John 
Marxham  was  calling  on  Alma  Ward, 
who  had  fallen  victim  to  an  attack  of 
brain  fever,  following  the  end  of  the 
strike ;  but  who  was  now,  thanks  to  the 
skilled  medical  attendance  John  had 
procured  for  her,  safely  convalescing". 


"I  can  take  my  position  back  the  first 
of  the  week,"  she  told  him  eagerly.  "I'm 
strong  enough  now — honestly  I  'am. 
See!"  she  pulled  a  notebook  and  pen- 
cil from  under  her  pillow.  "I've  been 
practicing,  and  my  hand  is  as  steady  as 
ever.  Dictate  a  letter — trj'  me,  and 
see !" 

John  smiled  to  himself. 

"All  right,"  said  he.  "Take  this:  T 
was  blind,  and  you  opened  my  eyes.  Be 
my  wife,  and  guide  me  always  to  fulfill 
the  duty  I  owe  my  fellow  men,  which  is 
a  trust,  please  God,  I  will  never  leave 
again !' " 

She  held  her  pencil  poised. 

"Whom  shall  I  address  the  letter  to?" 

"Oh !"  John  took  her  glove  from  his 
pocket.  Alma  recognized  it,  and  her 
cheeks  went  crimson.  "  'To  the  owner 
of  this  glove.'  " 

He  opened  his  arms  and  leaned  to- 
ward her.  She  looked  for  some  avenue 
of  escape,  but,  sitting  there,  hemmed  in 
by  the  wall  and  the  pillows  of  the  bed, 
there  was  none.  And  if  he  loved  her, 
he  was  certain  to  get  her  in  the  end — 
for  did  he  not  typify  Success? 


Turning  Misfortune  into  Fortune. 
IV/IIRIAAI  NESBITT  one  time  en- 
joyed  a  reputation  as  a  daredevil 
diver  and  swimmer,  until,  when  mak- 
ing a  sensational  high  dive  while  bath- 
ing with  girl  friends,  she  broke  her 
ear  drum.  Fortunately  there  was  at  the 
time  in  Chicago  a  noted  specialist,  who 
was  able  to  overcome  the  misfortune, 
though  Aliss  Nesbitt  was  deaf  in  that 
ear  for  a  time.  It  was  while  thus  han- 
dicapped that  she  learned  to  read  lips — 
an  accomplishment  which  has  aided  her 
in  many  ways,  particularly  in  "getting 
over"  on  the  screen  some  of  the  strong- 
est scenes  which  depend  to  a  degree 
upon  the  words  spoken. 


Phenomenon  Explained. 

OBSERVERS  of  things  nautical  at 
Miramar  Beach  recently  were  sur- 
prised to  find  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
rising  when  the  tide  was  supposed  to 
be  going  out.  I\Iembers  of  Henry 
Otto's  company  from  the  American 
studios  account  for  the  phenomenon  by 
the  fact  that  John  Steppling  was  in 
bathing  for  a  scene  in  "Wife  Wanted." 


The  Lure  of  the  Mask 


.AMERICAN; 

By  Edna  Sylvester  Kerr 

First  Jack  Hilliard  heard  her  singing  in  a  fog.  Then,  meeting  her.  blindfolded,  he  found 
that  her  fece  was  hidden  by  a  mask.  Always  she  wore  it — that  dark-blue  silk  domino. 
Why  ?  The  ans%ver — and  a  surprising  one — is  told  in  this  story,  based  on  the  four-reel 
American  Film  Company's  photo  play.    The  cast: 

Jack  Hilliard   Harold  L-ockward 

Sonia  Elsie  Jane  Wilson 

Prince  Monte  Bianca  Ir\'ing  Cummings 


\17HAT  a  glorious  voice!" 
^ '  Jack  Hilliard  leaned  from  the 
window  of  his  bachelor  apartment  far 
out  into  the  foggy  night.  The  strains 
that  had  floated  up  to  his  ear^  from  the 
street  below  were  from  "La  Boheme" — 
his  favorite  opera.  The  singer  was  a 
woman,  and  that  she  possessed  a  so- 
prano voice  that  merited  the  adjective 
Hilliard  had  used  in  describing  it,  there 
was  no  doubt  whatsoever. 

"By  Jove,  what  an  imconventional 
thing  to  do !  '  the  yoimg  man  murmiu'ed 
to  himself,  as  he  looked  down  upon  the 
woman  whose  dim  outline  he  could  just- 
descry  as  she  passed  by  on  the  pave- 
ment beneath  him.  "Taking  advantage 
of  the  fog  to  conceal  her  identity,  while 
she  tries  out  her  voice  as  she  walks 
through  the  streets.  I'd  like  to  meet  her. 
And.  damme,  I'm  going  to  trj-  to !" 

Jack  Hilliard  came  in  out  of  the  win- 
dow, and,  without  waiting  to  put  on 
either  hat  or  coat,  ran  from  the  apart- 
ment. The  elevator  was  down  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  he  hadn't  time  to  wait 
for  it.  Racing  down  the  stairs,  two  at 
a  time,  he  bolted  past  the  amazed  at- 
tendant in  the  downstairs  hall  and  out 
onto  the  street. 

The  fog  was  as  heavy  as  any  London 
can  boast  on  even  a  damp  day,  and  to 
say  that  Hilliard  could  not  see  a  dozen 
yards  in  front  of  him  is  to  tell  the  literal 
truth.  Xew  York — as  the  papers  of  the 
next  day  were  sure  to  annotmce — ^had 
not  known  such  a  foggy  night  in  twenty 
years.  But  Hilliard  had  the  remem- 
brance of  the  direction  he  had  seen  the 
woman  taking,  tcr  guide  him.  and  he  fol- 
lowed after  her.  She  had  ceased  her 
song — or  if  she  was  still  singing  he  could 
not  hear  her.  For  ten  minutes  he  walked 
here  and  thare  in  the  thick,  gray  mist 


that  beaded  his  bare  head,  his  hands, 
and  his  face  with  a  clammy  moisture. 

And  then  he  gave  it  up,  and  came  back 
into  the  house. 

Before  the  fire  he  sat  masing,  with 
the  cigar  which  Giovaimi,  his  man- 
servant, had  brought  him.  The  latter 
was  a  faultless  valet.  He  had  a  daugh- 
ter, or  something  of  the  kind,  and  for 
that  reason  ,  he  went  home  from  Hil- 
liard's  bachelor  apartment  to  sleep.  The 
grave-faced  Italian  of  middle  age 
coughed  deprecatingly  behind  him  now. 

"Is  there  anything  else,  sir?" 

Hilliard  roused,  with  a  start 

"Oh — no,  that's  all :  yoti  may  go." 

After  the  man  had  departed,  Hilliard 
resumed  his  reverie.  He  was  thinking 
of  the  woman  whose  voice  had  driven 
him  out,  to  wander  through  the  night, 
coatless  and  without  his  hat.  Strange 
that  a  few  bars  in  an  unknown  woman's 
voice  should  affect  him  so.  But  he 
couldn't  get  her  out  of  his  thoughts. 
He  studied  the  glowing  end  of  his  cigar 
for  a  moment  or  two,  while  a  slow  smile 
began  to  play  about  his  lips.  He  rose 
suddenly,  pitching  the  half-smoked  cigar 
into  the  nre.  and  slapped  his  knee. 

"I'll  do  it,"  he  decided,  his  smile 
broadening  into  a  grin.  Seating  him- 
self at  his  writing  desk,  he  drew  a  sheet 
of  paper  toward  him  and  dipped  his 
pen  in  the  ink  After  a  moment's  re- 
flection he  wrote^ut  the  following  "per- 
sonal,"' which  he  meant  to  insert  in  the 
papers  the  next  day: 

"Will  the  lady  who  passed  through 
West  Eighty-fifth  Street  in  the  fog,  last 
night  singing  the  aria  from  "Xa  Bo- 
heme."*'  allow  the  writer  the  privil^e 
of  hearing  her  voice  again,  by  commu- 
nicating with  J.  H.,  in  care  of  this  news- 
paper ^" 


Two  days  went  by,  and  Hilliard  had 
received  no  response  to  his  advertise- 
ment He  had  almost  forgotten  the  in- 
cident, when,  on  the  morning  of  the 
third  day  after  die  personal  insertion, 
he  received  in  his  mail  a  square,  cream- 
colored  envelope,  which  had  been  for- 
warded to  him  from  one  of  the  news- 
paper oSces.  Tearing  it  eagerly  open, 
he  read: 

"If  the  gentleman,  'J.  H.,'  will  men- 
tion his  address  in  the  newspaper,  he 
may,  perhaps,  learn  how  he  may  once 
more  hear  the  voice  of  the  "lady  of  the 
fog,'  as  he  desires." 

The  note,  written  in  a  feminine  hand 
evidently  nnused  to  forming  English  let- 
ters, was  unsigned.  Hilliard's  spirit  of 
adventure  was  up.  He  inserted  a  second 
personal,  as  the  writer  of  the  note  had 
requested,  giving  the  address  of  his 
bachelor  apartment ;  and  then  he  awaited 
the  outcome  wath  iU-restrained  impa- 
tience. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  next  evening  Gio- 
vanni ushered  in  to  iiim  a  young 
woman  with  the  look  of  a  lady's  maid. 

'  My  mistress  has  sent  me,"  she  in- 
formed Hilliard-  "You  still  wish  to 
hear  her  voice  again,  monsieur?  Very 
welL  These  are  the  conditions  on  which 
you  may  do  so:  That  you  first  allow 
me  to  blindfold  you;  and  then,  making 
no  effort  to  remove  the  handkerchief 
from  your  eyes  at  any  time  during  the 
journey,  that  you  accompany  me  in  the 
automobile  that  waits  below." 

Hilliard  looked  at  her  to  see  if  she 
was  joking;  but  she  appeared  to  have 
made  the  unique  proposal  in  entire  se- 
riousness. He  saw  that  she  had  a  large 
handkerchief  of  dark-blue  silk  in  her 
hand. 

"Put  it  on,"  said  Hilliard  shortly. 
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The  maid  tied  the  liaiidkerchief  over 
his  eyes.  Then,  taking  him  by  the  hand, 
she  led  him  down  to  a  motor  car  that 
stood  at  the  curb.  She  helped  him  into 
the  machine.  The  door  closed,  and  the 
next  moment  he  was  rolling  off  into  the 
night — where,  he  had  not  the  remotest 
idea  in  the  world.  Within  ten  minutes 
the  automobile  stopped.  The  maid  as- 
sisted him  to  alight  from  it  and  led  him 
across  the  sidewalk  and  up  a  flight  of 
steps  that  took  a  bend  halfway.  Hil- 
liird,  standing  blindfolded  at  her  side, 
heard  her  give  a  peculiar  ring  at  the 
doorbell.  Almost  at  once  he  heard  the 
front  door  open,  and  the  maid,  taking 
him  by  the  arm,  guided  him 
into  the  house. 

His  feminine  escort  halted 
him  in  a  room  which,  his 
feet  told  him,  had  a  pol- 
ished parquet  floor  liberally 
strewn  with  rugs.  He  heard 
a  swish  of  skirts  and  a 
woman's  whispered  voice 
addressing  the  maid.  He 
stood,  a  tingle  of  expec- 
tancy running  through  him, 
while  the  maid  behind  him 
began  to  untie  the  knot  of 
the  handkerchief  that  cov- 
ered his  eyes. 

As  the  blindfold  came 
away  he  looked  eagerly  in 
the  direction  from  which  he 
had  heard  the  woman's 
whispering  as  he  entered 
the  room.  There  she  stood, 
smiling  at  him,  but  Hilliard 
let  a  disappointed  exclama- 
tion escape  him  as  he 
looked  at  her  face. 

It  was  half  concealed  by 
a  mask. 

"Now.  this  isn't  fair!"  he 
protested,  laughing,  as  he  approached 
her  with  hand  outstretched.  She  gave 
him  the  tips  of  her  fingers  in  greeting, 
her  lips — which,  with  the  dainty  chin  be- 
low them,  was  all  he  could  see  of  her 
face — still  smiling. 

"No?"  she  questioned.  "What  is  so 
unfair  ?" 

There  was  a  trace  of  foreign  accent 
in  her  speech.  She  was  French,  Hil- 
liard guessed,  or  more  probably  Span- 
ish— her  dusky  hair  and  olive  skin  in- 
:lined  him  toward  the  latter  belief.  But, 
in  point  of  fact,  he  was  correct  in  nei- 
ther guess  as  to  her  nationality. 

"You  led  me  to  believe  I  was  going 


to  see  you,"  he  answered,  "and  here  I 
find  you  masked  !" 

"You  did  not  ask  to  see  me."  She 
shook  her  head,  her  smile  deepening 
provokingly.  "You  asked  to  hear  my 
voice — that  was  all.  Now  I  will  sing 
for  you." 

She  turned,  and  seated  herself  at  the 
piano  in  the  center  of  the  room.  Hil- 
liard came  and  leaned  over  its  end,  look- 
ing down  at  her  as  she  began  the  aria 
from  "La  Boheme."  Here,  in  the  spa- 
cious, high-ceiled  music  room,  which  was 
a  better  setting  for  her  voice  than  the 
foggy  out-of-doors  had  been  on  the 
night  when  he  had  first  heard  it,  the 


perfect  art  with  which  she  sang  im- 
pressed him.  He  realized  that  he  was 
listening  to  a  real  artist.  But  it  was 
the  singer,  and  not  her  singing,  that  in- 
terested most  just  tlien.  When  she  had 
come  to  the  end  of  the  aria,  he  ex- 
pressed his  admiration  for  her  superb 
performance. 

"But  now,  surely,  you  will  lift  your 
mask?"  he  began,  bending  toward  her 
eagerly. 

She  rose,  eluding  him  to  step  back, 
with  the  same  mocking  smile  showing 
under  the  edge  of  the  silk  domino, 
which  was  of  the  same  dark  shade  of 
blue  as  the  handkerchief  that  had  blind- 


folded him  on  his  motor  ride  to  the 
house. 

"Now,"  she  corrected,  "we  will  go  in 
to  supper." 

She  led  the  way  to  the  adjoining  room, 
where  Hilliard  found  a  table  laid  with 
silver  and  glasses  and  a  chafing  dish. 
The  maid  seated  them,  and  then  with- 
drew. That  little  supper,  shared  with 
the  masked  woman,  whom  he  neverthe- 
less could  tell  was  rarely  beautiful,  was 
one  of  the  most  tantalizing  experiences 
through  which  Jack  Hilliard  had  passed 
in  all  the  thirty-two  years  of  his  life. 
To  all  his  pleadings  that  she  let  him  see 
her  face  she  turned  a  deaf  ear. 

"Now  you  must  go,"  she 
said,  rising  at  last,  with 
what  Hilliard  thought  he 
detected  as  a  regretful  sigh. 

"Am  I  to  see  you  again  ?" 
he  asked. 

She  shook  her  head,  with 
a    return    of    her  baffling 
smile. 
"No." 

The  young  man  looked 
his  quick  disappointment. 

"W  on't  you  tell  me  who 
you  are — your  name?" 

"No.  no !"  she  told  him. 
laughing.  "I  will  tell  you 
nothing.  You  asked  to  hear 
my  voice — just  once  again 
— and  I  have  granted  your 
wish.  Now.  please,  you 
must  leave." 

Hilliard  made  no  further 
protest.  He  allowed  the 
maid,  who  had  returned 
with  his  hat,  overcoat,  and 
the  blue  silk  handkerchief, 
to  blindfold  him  again, 
and,  with  her  guiding  hand 
in  his,  he  went  from  the 
room  and  the  house.  But  on  the  ride 
in  the  automobile  back  to  his  bachelor 
apartment  he  counted  the  turns  which 
the  machine  made.  When  he  alighted 
in  front  of  the  apartment  house  he  be- 
lieved that  he  would  be  able  to  find  his 
way  back  afoot  over  the  course  the 
motor  car  had  taken.  He  meant  to  try, 
and  to  keep  on  trying,  at  all  events,  un- 
til he  found  the  mysterious  "lady  of 
the  fog" — who  had  now  become  the 
still-elusi\  e  woman  of  the  mask — again. 

The  ne.xt  day  and  the  next  he  spent  in 
trying  to  find  the  house.  It  was  not  as 
easy,  he  found  out,  as  he  had  thought 
it  was  going  to  be.    But  he  kept  at  the 


To  all  of  Jack's  persuadings  and  pleadings,  she  turned  a  deaf  ear 
and  refused  to  take  off  the  tantalizing  mask. 
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task,  as  he  had  promised  himself  he 
auld,  and  laie  in  the  afternoon  of  his 
-econd  da\  "s  searching  his  patience  was 
rewarded. 

He  mounted  tlie  front  steps  that  had 
:..e  mm  in  them  he  remembered,  and 
rang  the  doorbell  in  the  same  way  he 
had  heard  the  maid  do  it. 

There  followed  -a  long  wait.  Then 
sieps  came  to  his  ears  along  the  hall 
inside  the  house,  and  the  door  was 
opened— by  a  man  with  the  frowsy  ap- 
pearance of  a  caretaker. 

"Does  an  opera  singer  live  here?" 
Hilliard  quickly  questioned  the  fellow. 

""She  did,"  the  man  snapped,  "up  till 
two  days  ago.  She  went  away  yesterday 
morning,  early.  She  took  her  trunks 
and  her  servant  girl,  and  she's  gone  to 
Europe." 

-\nd  he  shut  the  door  in  Milliard's 
face. 

With  a  resigned  gesture,  that  young 
:::an  turned  and  went  down  the  steps. 
-\t  his  club,  he  ordered  a  high  ball. 
"  Lady  of  the  Mask,"  he  murmured.  lift- 
ing the  glass,  with  a  smile  at  himself 
for  the  way  the  affair  had  ended, 
"good-by."  She  had  meant  what  she 
said  when  she  told  him  that  he  would 
not  see  her  again. 

Two  weeks  later  Hilliard  received  a 
familiar  square,  cream-colored  envelope 
his  morning  mail.  It  bore  the  post- 
mark "Xaples."  He  tore  it  open,  to 
pull  out — a.  dark-blue  silk  mask.  That 
v»-as  all,  no  word  of  any  sort — just  t'ne 
tantalizing  domino. 

He  was  about  to  throw  it  into  the 
r.re,  and  then  he  changed  his  mind  and 
carefully  placed  it,  instead,  in  the  in- 
side pocket  of  his  coat.  An  expression 
"v'nich  denoted  the  presence  of  a  half- 
formed  idea  in  his  mind  was  on  his 
face. 

At  that  moment,  in  the  East  Side  tene- 
ment on  the  other  side  of  the  cit\-.  which 
he  shared  with  his  frail.  twent\"-year-old 
daughter,  Giovanni  was  preparing  to 
leave  to  take  up  his  day's  duties  at  HU- 
Hard's  bachelor  rooms. 

He  went  into  the  girl's  room  to  say 
good-by  to  her,  and  laid  his  hand  on 
her  shoulder  as  she  lay  in  bed.  She 
did  not  respond  to  the  touch.  It  did 
not  take  Giovanni  manj-  minutes  to  dis- 
cover the  truth.  -She  was  dead. 

"Bamhina!"  he  wailed,  kneeling  to 
lift  her  up  franticalh"  in  his  arms.  "Car- 
lotta.  carissinia,  speak  to  me — speak!" 

It  was  useless.    He  rose,  lifting  his 


eyes  toward  the  ceiling.  Before  them, 
the  ugly  walls  of  the  cheap  room  seemed 
to  melt  away.  In  their  stead  he  looked 
upon  vineclad  hills  rising  toward  tlie 
sunny,  blue  skies  of  his  native  Xaples. 
from  which  he  and  his  daughter  had 
come  to  America  less  than  a  year  be- 
fore. He  saw  the  girl — the  girl  who 
now  lay  white  in  death  before  him — 
kneeling  at  the  feet  of  a  man  of  haughty- 
bearing  and  a  cruelly  handsome  face. 
He  turned  his  back  on  her  pleadinglj- 
outstretched  arms  and  walked  away. 

"Vendetta!"'  hissed  the  father,  lift- 
ing his  clenched  hands  on  high.  '"His 
life  shall  pay  for  hers — I  swear  it!" 


until  the  bridal  partj-  came  out.  My 
daughter  spoke  to  her,  the  one  that  vil- 
lain had  just  taken  for  his  wife:  I 
pra}%  signora,"  she  say,  'he  maj-  prove 
kinder  to  you  than  he  has  to  me.'  He 
was  angry,  and  he  would  have  flung 
my  little  girl  into  the  dust  of  the  road 
at  his  feet.  I  struck  him,  and  then  we 
came  away,  my  daughter  and  I.  That 
I,  a  peasant,  had  raised  m\-  hand  against 
a  noble  meant  that  I  might  be  sent  to 
prison  for  years  if  I  was  taken.  So 
we  fled,  my  Carlotta  and  I,  here  to 
America;  and  now  that  first  wrong  he 
did  to  her,  and  so  to  me,  has  borne  its 
fruit.    She — she  is  dead,  sismor.    But  I 


iae  siranded  meniters  of  the  opera  co~pany  comrib-jted  what  was  left  of  their 
earnings  to  be  gambled  at  .Monte  Carlo  in  hopes  of  winning 
enough  to  pay  their  fares  to  America. 


Hilliard.  noticing  his  valet's  red- 
rimmed  eyes  and  chalkj^  face  when  he 
arrived  at  his  apartment,  asked  him  what 
was  wrong. 

"Ah,  signor,"  Giovanni  answered,  in 
the  broken  English  he  had  picked  up, 
"I  am  wrong — wronged.  First  through 
my  daughter's  betrayal  by  a  nobleman, 
who  comes  to  turn  her  head  witli  his 
grand  airs  and  manners.  He  promised 
to  make  her  his  wife.  Then,  when  he 
had  tired  of  her,  he  told  her  it  was  an- 
other he  meant  to  marrj"- — ^the  wedding 
was  even  set  for  that  next  day.  At  the 
church,  my  daughter  and  I,  we  waited 


have  sworn  to  be  avenged.  Some  day 
I  return  to  Xaples,"  with  a  grim  nod  of 
his  head.  "I  hunt  for  him,  and  then — 
he  shall  pay!" 

Hilliard  clapped  his  hand  on  his  shoul- 
der. 

"This  is  an  omen,"  said  he.  "I  was 
undecided  whether  to  sail  for  Xaples, 
but  now  mj'  mind  is  made  up.  Here," 
handing  his  servant  the  money,  "get  the 
tickets  for  us  both — I'll  take  you  with 
me." 

Giovanni  stared  at  him  for  a  moment 
in  joyous  tmbelief ;  and  then,  before 
the  surprised  young  man  could  restrain 
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him,  he  had  caught  up  Hilliard's  hand 
and  kissed  it.  The  next  moment  he 
had  run  from  the  room  to  go  to  the 
steamship  office. 

"The  trip  is  a  failure!" 

The  speaker  was  Dan  D'Aialley,  the 
impresario  of  the  American  Opera 
Company,  and  the  party  he  addressed 
-were  the  principals  of  the  troupe,  who 
sat  around  a  table  on  the  veranda  of  a 
hotel  in  Naples. 

One  of  the  two  women  of  the  quin- 
-tet  wore  a  mask.  None  of  the  other 
members  of  the  opera  company  knew 
why,  but  the  manager  by  no  means  ob- 
jected to  it,  as  it  was  a  good  advertise- 
ment for  the  troupe. 

"There's  one  chance  left  for  us,"  he 
resumed.  "We  haven't  tried  Venice  yet. 
If  the  manager  of  the  opera  house 
-there  would  consent  to  let  us  have  the 
use  of  it  without  putting  up  the  rent 
heforehand  we  might  be  able  to  clean 
-up  enough  by  one  night's  performance 
to  pay  our  fares  back  to  America. 
There's  only  one  way  to  find  out,  and 
that's  to  try  it.    On  to  Venice !" 

Thus  it  was  that  Hilliard,  arriving  in 
Naples  with  Giovanni,  learned  that  the 
-woman  he  sought  had  left  there  the 
■day  before.  But  he  was  able  to  find  out, 
from  the  clerk  at  the  desk  of  the  hotel 
-where  he  had  inquired  if  a  prima  donna 
was  stopping  there,  that  it  was  for  Ven- 
ice she  and  her  party  had  departed. 

Hilliard  reached  there  that  same 
night.  It  was  the  one  that  was  to  have 
marked  the  opera  troupe's  one-night  per- 
formance by  which  they  had  hoped  to 
raise  the  funds  to  get  back  to  the  United 
States,  but  which  the  proprietor  of  the 
•opera  house  had  not  allowed  them  to 
give  unless  they  first  paid  the  rental  of 
the  auditorium,  a  demand  that  O'Malley 
had  been  helpless  to  meet. 

Taking  a  last  gondola  trip  by  moon- 
h'ght,  before  their  departure  from  the 
City  in  the  Sea,  the  woman  in  the  mask, 
with  the  other  feminine  principal  of  the 
troupe  seated  beside  her,  spied  Hilliard 
as  lie  stood  on  one  of  the  landing  stages 
of  the  lagoon. 

She  quickly  ordered  the  gondolier  to 
turn  his  craft  in  that  direction. 

"So  yovi  came  !"  she  greeted  the  young 
man,  stepping  out  of  the  gondola  be- 
fore him. 

"To  ask  you  to  lift  your  mask,"  he 
instantly  countered,  taking  both  her 
hands  in  his,  "and  let  me  look  upon 


your  face.  Won't  you  repav  me  for  the 
trip  by  doing  that  much?" 

Slowly  she  removed  the  domino.  Hil- 
liard's heart  bounded  as  he  looked  at 
her  countenance  in  the  moonlight.  It 
was  more  beautiful  even  than  he  had 
supposed.  She  put  the  mask  back  on 
again. 

"Now  I  must  go,"  she  told  him,  with 
a  choke  in  her  voice  which  sounded  in- 
effably sad  to  him,  "and  you  must  not 
attempt  to  follow  me.  I  am  only  a  poor 
singer,  stranded  over  here  in  this  coun- 
try, and  you  " 

"But  what  about  your  motor  car,  and 
your  French  maid?"  protested  Hilliard 
incredulously.  "You  seemed  to  be  well 
off  when  I  saw  you  in  New  York  " 

"That  was  before,"  she  dolefully  told 
him.  "Now  I  have  nothing;  and  you 
must  forget  me.  Good-by!" 

Stepping  lightly  back  into  the  gondola, 
in  another  moment  she  was  gone. 

Back  in  Naples,  the  four  principals  of 
the  American  Opera  Company  sat 
around  the  table  on  the  veranda  of  the 
same  hotel.  O'Malley  was  no  longer 
with  them.  He  had  skipped  out  in  Ven- 
ice, taking  with  him  the  few  dollars 
that  remained  in  the  organization's  treas- 
ury. 

"Listen,"  said  the  masked  soprano  to 
the  two  disconsolate  young  men.  "We 
have  a  little  money  still  left  out  of  our 
last  salaries,  Edith  here,  and  I.  We 
will  go  to  Monte  Carlo  with  what  we 
have,  and  try  to  win  enough  to  pay  the 
fares  of  us  all  back  to  America.  It  is 
our  last  hope." 

Hilliard,  meantime,  had  gone  to  the 
great  gambling  place  to  try  to  forget 
her,  as  she  had  told  him  he  must,  in  the 
distractions  of  the  roulette  and  bacca- 
rat tables.  On  the  evening  of  the  next 
day  following  their  determination  to 
stake  their  all  in  the  hopes  of  winning 
passage  back  home  for  the  entire  opera 
company,  the  two  girls  entered  the  glit- 
tering salon,  the  soprano  still  masked, 
and  seated  themselves  at  a  roulette 
wheel.  The  masked  one  placed  the  bets. 
The  first  she  won.  As  likewise  she  did 
the  second ;  and  then  luck  swiftly  turned 
against  her.  She  was  reduced  to  her 
last  gold  piece.  She  placed  it  on  a  num- 
ber, in  the  excitement  of  the  play  re- 
moving her  mask  as  she  did  so. 

She  lifted  her  eyes,  to  see  a  man  of 
haughty  bearing,  who  stood  at  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  table,  looking  at  her 


witli  a  light  of  recognition  on  his  cruelly 
handsome  face. 

With  a  gasp,  hastily  replacing  her 
mask,  she  caught  her  friend's  hand,  and, 
leaving  her  last  bet  undecided  upon  the 
board,  hurried  with  her  from  the  room. 

"Who  was  that  man  I  saw  looking 
at  you?"  inquired  her  friend,  in  sur- 
prise. 

"Don't  ask  me !"  breathed  the  other. 

"To  see  him  again — I  never  thought  

Quick,  we  must  get  away  !" 

Hilliard,  mounting  the  steps  of  the 
Casino,  saw  them  come  running  down 
it.  He  stood  undecided  for  a  moment, 
watching  the  man  who  hurried  after 
them  into  the  surrounding  gardens. 
Then  he  turned  and  walked  rapidly  in 
the  direction  the  three  had  taken. 

"Ah,  mia  carissima,  we  meet  again !" 
the  Prince  Monte  Bianca  was  address- 
ing the  masked  woman,  who  shrank 
away  from  him  with  her  companion  on 
the  graveled  walk  where  he  had  halted 
them.  "It  has  been  nearly  a  year  since 
I  had  this  pleasure."  He  leaned  toward 
her  to  kiss  her. 

She  cried  out  in  alarm,  drawing  far- 
ther away  from  him.  The  prince's  laugh 
changed  to  a  snarl  of  rage  as  he  felt 
himself  gripped  from  behind  in  Hil- 
liard's strong  hand.  He  whirled  to  face 
the  American,  and  the  two  girls  took 
advantage  of  the  timely  interruption  to 
run  away. 

"You  were  annoying  those  two  la- 
dies," Hilliard  charged  angrily.  "I  know 
your  kind — a  cheap  masher.  Go  back 
into  the  Casino,  where  you  came  from, 
and  in  future  have  the  sense  to  know 
decent  women  when  you  see  them,  and 
leave  them  alone !" 

The  prince,  seeing  that  thej-  were 
gone,  stopped  to  make  no  reply  to  Hil- 
liard's contemptuous  words,  but  hur- 
ried back  toward  the  building  and  ran 
up  its  steps,  to  disappear  inside. 

"Find  her,"  he  finished  to  two  men 
with  whom  he  had  been  in  earnest  con- 
versation, five  minutes  later,  "if  it  takes 
every  detective  in  Italy,  and  let  me  know- 
where  she  is." 

Back  at  Naples,  the  girl  who  had 
gone  with  her  masked  companion  to 
Monte  Carlo  broke  the  news  to  the  oth- 
ers that  their  attempt  to  get  the  money 
there  had  failed.  The  soprano,  sitting 
apart,  had  her  chin  buried  on  her  hand, 
in  thought.  She  saw  the  terms  of  the 
will.  The  Prince  Monte  Bianca  was  to 
receive  the  old  prince's  fortune  only  if 
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he  married  Sonia  \'ia  Mecci,  the  daugh- 
ter of  his  litelong  friend.    To  make  the 
condition  valid,  she  must  live  at  least 
some  time  during  the  first  year  fol- 
j  lowing  their  marriage  at  his  villa  Adri- 
i  ane;  and  last  night,  there  in  the  Casino, 
I  was  the  first  time  she  had  seen  him 
'  since  the  day  she  had  left  the  church 
on   his   arm   as   a  bride — the   day  on 
which  the  peasant  girl  had  exposed  his 
villainy  to  her    She  had  jumped  into  the 
waiting  carriage  then,  and  ordered  the 
coachman  to  drive  her  away.    Xot  from 
that  day  to  this  had  she  set  eyes  on 
his   face.     That  he  might  not  recog- 
nize  her,  should  they  meet  anywhere 
^  in  the  world,  she  had  worn  the  mask. 
It  was  her  fault  that  the  last  hope 
of  these  opera  singers,  her  friends,  had 
i  expired  at  Monte  Carlo.    The  bet  she 
:  had  placed  on  the  table  and  gone  awaj- 
;  and  left  might  have  won.    They  were 
,   homeless.    The  \"illa  Adriane  was  near 
'  by,  equipped  with  servants,  everything 
to  make  provision  for  a  party  e\-en  twice 
as  large.    She  rose,  her  mind  made  up. 

"My  friends,"  she  addressed  the  oth- 
ers, "a  villa  near  by  is  at  my  disposal. 
^^'ill  you  not  all  come  there,  as  my 
guests,  and  stay  until  such  time  as  j-our 
friends  in  America  have  time  to  send 
you  the  funds  to  return?" 

It  was  two  days  later  that  the  Prince 
Monte  Bianca  received  a  visit  from  one 
of  the  two  men  he  had  been  talking  with 
in  the  Casino  at  ^lonte  Carlo. 

"She  has  gone  to  the  \'illa  .\driane," 
the  spy  informed  him.  "FI3-  there,  my 
lord — and  claim  your  happiness  !'' 

The  prince,  m  his  uniform  as  an  offi- 
cer of  the  Italian  army,  ordered  his 
horse  brought  around  at  once,  and  a 
half  hour  later  he  was  galloping  along 
the  road  that  led  to  the  villa  in  ques- 
tion. 

Milliard  and  Giovanni  were  cantering 
along  that  selfsame  road  just  then.  In 
the  garden  of  the  Villa  Adriane,  which 
looked  down  upon  it,  Sonia's  girl  friend 
rose  with  a  glad  cry,  having  recognized 
Hilliard  from  afar. 

"There's  the  young  American  who 
saved  us  from  that  man  at  Monte 
Carlo !"  she  exclaimed,  running  toward 
the  w-all  to  wave  do-vvn  at  Hilliard.  "I'm 
going  to  ask  him  to  come  in,  so  we  can 
thank  him  !" 

She  did  so,  and  Hilliard,  accepting 
the  invitation,  left  Giovanni  in  charge  of 
the  two  horses  at  the  villa's  gates. 

Scarcely  had  his  master  gone  through 


them  when  the  valet  saw  the  prince  ride 
up.  Recognition  and  a  spasm  of  hatred 
crossed  Giovanni's  face  at  sight  of  the 
man  whose  life  he  had  sworn  to  take. 
He  drew  back  out  of  view,  against  the 
shrubbery,  and  watched  the  uniformed 
rider  dismount  and  pass  through  the 
gates. 

Drawing  a  long  knife  from  under  his 
coat,  Giovanni  tested  its  keen  blade,  and 
then  he.  too,  passed  into  the  garden  of 
the  villa. 

"You  told  me  to  forget  you,"  Hilliard 
was  saying  to  Sonia,  alone  with  her  in 
the  garden,  "but  I  cannot !  Xo — let  me 
speak !     Since  the  first  night  when  I 


heard  your  voice  below  my  window  in 

the  fog  " 

He  stopped,  turning  at  the  step  behind 
him. 

"\\  hat  are  you  doing  here?"  the  prince 
snarled  at  him.  "I  owe  you  something 
for  your  interference  and  your  insult- 
ing remarks  to  me  of  the  other  night. 
I  will  pay  you  now  !''  He  whipped  out 
the  sword  at  his  side,  and  came  for  Hil- 
liard, who  stood  unarmed  before  him, 
with  it. 

Sonia  cried  out  in  sharp  alarm ;  but 
she  need  not  have  feared  for  Hilliard's 
safety.  -As  the  prince  lunged  at  his 
breast  with  the  sword  point,  he  slipped 
under  his  guard  and  caught  his  wrist 


in  a  grip  of  iron.  With  a  gasp  of  pain, 
the  villain  dropped  the  sword  on  the 
garden  walk,  and  Hilliard  stooped  and 
quickly  picked  it  up, 

"I  order  you  from  these  grounds," 
stormed  the  prince,  leveling  an  arm  to- 
ward the  gates  behind  him,  "and  from 
my  wife's  presence!'' 

Hilliard  turned  to  look  at  Sonia.  She 
bowed  her  head,  assenting  to  the  truth 
of  what  he  had  just  heard. 

'"Please  go,"  she  said  rapidly  under 
her  breath.  'Tt  is  so.  He  is  the  Prince 
INIonte  Bianca,  and  I  am  his  wife.  I 
have  been  that  in  name  only.  Xor  shall 
I  ever  be  more.     It  was  to  give  my 


friends  a  shelter  that  I  came  here  to  this 
villa,  as  was  my  right,  since  I  am  mar- 
ried to  him ;  but  that  is  all.  And  now — 
please,  please  go,  and  forget  me,  as  I 

asked  " 

She  broke  oft.  With  a  chuckle  of 
grim  satisfaction,  Giovanni  had  sprung 
upon  the  prince  from  behind.  The  long 
knife  in  his  hand  rose,  glinting  in  the 
sun.  It  fell  and  rose  again  twice  more. 
Hilliard's  valet  stepped  back,  and  the 
Prince  Monte  Bianca  lay  dead  at  his 
feet. 

Thus  had  he  fulfilled  his  vow  of  ven- 
geance— and  opened  the  wa}-  for  Hil- 
liard and  his  Lady  of  the  iMask  to  claim 
their  happiness. 


Jack  interfered,  and  tore  the  prince's  hand  from  the  wrist  of  his  Lady  of  the  Mask. 


David  Wark  Griffith 


CROSSING  the  continent  in  January, 
191 5,  in  palatial  style,  David  Wark 
Griffith,  the  now  famous  one-hundred- 
thousand-dollar-a-year  director  of  photo 
plays,  must  have  been  vividly  impressed 
with  the  amazing  changes  since  that  day 
but  eight  years  before  when  he  left  San 
Francisco  to  come  hither,  bent  upon  se- 
curing a  production  for  a  play  he  had 
written.  In  those  days  he  was  known 
as  "Larry"  Griffith,  and  such  vicissitudes 
as  he  had  passed  through  were  much  the 
same  as  have  characterized  the  struggles 
of  stage  folk  in  a  precarious  field  as  far 
back  as  memory  can  recall. 

Few  there  are  who  realize  that  as  re- 
cently as  igo8  motion-picture  production 
was  yet  in  the  decidedly  primitive  stage. 
It  is  only  a  truth  to  state  that  twelve 
years  after  the  cinematograph  aston- 
ished New  Yorkers — in  1806 — it  had  only 
just  been  discovered  that  stories  could 
be  visualized  on  the  screen.  In  the 
Taudeville  theaters,  the  very  sight  of  the 
now  magic  screen  was  the  signal  for  an 
■exodus. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  "Larry'' 
<jriffith  crossed  the  continent,  little 
dreaming  that  instead  of  being  hailed 
as  a  great  playwright  he  was  destined 
to  become  the  world's  greatest  director 
of  photo-  plays.  Now  comes  David 
Wark  Griffith  to  the  metropolis  to  look 
after  the  production  of  "The  Birth  of  a 
Nation,'"  a  motion-picture  spectacle  en- 
tailing a  year's  ceaseless  preparation,  the 
expenditure  of  a  fortune,  and  which  is 
so  replete  with  wondrous  innovations 
that  the  master  mind  of  film  craft  hoped 
his  masterpiece  would  be  accepted  as  the 
TCry  last  word  in  film  production. 

In  these  days,  when  on  the  theatrical 
Rialto  one  may  see  stage  directors  ga- 
lore without  engagements,  when  even 
such  a  genius  as  Granville  Barker  is 
forced  to  experiment  with  new  problems 
of  the  theater,  aided  and  abetted  by  our 
wealthy  citizens,  one  may  well  marvel  at 
the  spectacle  of  a  one-hundred-thou- 
sand-dollar-a-year  motion-picture  direc- 
tor, but  Mr.  Griffith  is  far  more  than 
this,  for  it  was  he  who  first  changed  the 
entire  aspect  of  the  gold-laden  film  in- 
dustry. 

When  Griffith  was  rebuffed  at  every 
turn  in  the  effort  to  have  his  play  pro- 


By  Robert  Grau 

duced,  and  when  finally  it  was  produced 
and  dispatched  to  the  storehouse  as  are 
countless  good  plays  of  to-day,  he  was 
forced  to  seek  a  "job,"  so  he  presented 
himself  at  the  sanctum  of  one  of  the 
smaller  film  concerns  of  that  day.  Here 
he  pleaded  for  a  chance  to  show  what 
he  could  do.  The  man  he  talked  to, 
now  a  millionaire,  was  Frank  ]\Iarion, 
of  the  Kalem  company.  The  latter  did 
not  engage  Griffith;  instead,  he  sent  him 
to  the  Biograph  company-^though  Miss 
Gene  Gauntier  claims  that  she  first  in- 
terested Henry  Marvin  (Biograph)  in 
Griffith.  However,  Griffith  was  en- 
gaged at  the  regulation  price  of  five  dol- 


lars a  day,  practically  as  an  extra.  He 
was  quick  to  discover  the  weakness  of 
the  methods  then  in  vogue,  and  he  im- 
plored the  head  of  the  company  to  allow 
him  to  "put  on"  a  picture  himself.  Re- 
luctantly, but  greatly  due  to  the  influ- 
ence of  William  Bitzer,  a  camera  man 
who  was  impressed  with  Griffith's  ideas, 
the  latter  was  given  a  chance.  In  fact, 
the  production  of  picture  plays  was  then 
at  such  a  low  ebb  that  it  was  thought 
Griffith  could  not  possibly  do  any  worse 
than  those  who  were  responsible  for  the 
current  output.  Fortunately,  Griffith 
was  allowed  to  have  the  camera  man 
whose  influence  was  e.xerted  in  his  be- 
half. It  is  of  significance  here  to  state 
that  this  man,  William  Bitzer,  is  now 
the  highest  paid  of  his  calling,  and  that 


he  has  remained  with  Griffith  ever  since. 
When  the  latter  left  the  Biograph  com- 
pany, he  took  Bitzer  and  not  a  few  of 
the  youthful  men  and  women  he  made 
famous  with  him.  But  Griffith  was  not 
supreme  in  authority  when  he  undertook 
to  produce  his  first  photo  play.  The 
head  producer  was  so  jealous  of  the 
new  director  that  he  refused  to  allow 
Griffith  to  use  a  single  member  of  the 
Biograph's  regular  stock  company.  "Go 
out  and  get  your  actors  wherever  you 
can  find  them ;  I  won't  let  you  spoil  my 
people,"  he  said. 

So  Griffith,  little  known  in  the  profes- 
sion, and  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the 
few  who  did  know  him,  went  to  the 
Rialto  and  literally  begged  actors  to 
work  for  him.  The  moving  pictures, 
now  enriching  sixty  per  cent  of  the  act- 
ing profession,  were  then  looked  upon 
as  degrading.  Those  who  did  tempt  fate 
were,  as  a  rule,  careful  to  conceal  their 
names,  giving  fictitious  ones  in  the  hope 
that  the  wrath  of  Broadway  play  pro- 
ducers would  be  appeased.  Perhaps  it 
was  this  very  condition  that  caused  some 
of  the  intrepid  pioneers  among  motion- 
picture  actors  to  rise  meteorically  to 
fame  and  affluence. 

The  photography  was  so  bad  that  such 
actors  as  Griffith  was  able  to  induce  to 
join  him  were  prompted  mostly  by  the 
belief  that  as  all  photography  was  done 
from  a  distance  of  thirty  feet,  their  fea- 
tures would  not  be  recognized.  In  any 
event,  Griffith  managed  to  secure  a  com- 
pany for  his  first  picture,  which,  while 
crude,  according  to  present  standards, 
was  so  far  ahead  of  anything  previously 
released  by  the  company,  that  he  was 
told  to  go  as  far  as  he  liked  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Late  in  the  summer  of  1908,  after  he 
had  produced  a  few  pictures,  Griffith 
concluded  that  the  fundamental  system 
governing  the  producing  end  of  the 
"game"  was  all  wrong.  The  theory  then 
was  much  the  same  as  to  acting,  as  ob- 
tained in  the  "ten-twent'-and-thirt' " 
theaters  in  the  heydays  of  Al  H.  Woods. 
Griffith  was  sure  that  he  could  revolu- 
tionize the  artistic  side  of  production. 
Instead  of  lurid  melodrama,  he  believed 
that  the  highest  type  of  acting  was  neces- 
sary and  possible.    Above  all.  he  was  in- 
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I  sistent  that  his  players  should  act  natu- 
;  rally,  like  human  beings.    So,  in  the  ab- 
1  sence    of   the   head   producer,  Griffith 
staged  for  the  screen  a  quiet  drama.  He 
was  nearly  finished  when  the  head  pro- 
!  ducer  returned.    Then  there  was  a  row. 
The  head  producer  insisted  it  would  be 
utter  folly  to  release  this  picture,  argu- 
ing that  everything  in  it  was  too  slow, 
I  that  nobody  moved  faster  than  in  real 
i  life,  nobody  was  stepping  high  at  the 
I  knees,  so  that  the  movements  could  be 
I  plainly  seen  on  the  screen ;  there  were 
no  melodramatic  hysterics,  no  waving  of 
arms,  and  everything  was  subdued. 

It  looked  like  Griffith's  finish.    It  was 
Serious,  too,  for  the  company  had  none 
too  much  money,  and  here  was  several 
hundred  dollars  already  spent  on  a  du- 
bious production.    But  because  of  this 
i  very  fact,  and  that  the  company's  re- 
I  sources  were  small,  the  picture  was  re- 
leased, though  on  the  outcome  depended 
Griffith's  future.    Had  it  failed,  it  would 
have  delayed  immeasurably  the  progress 
since  accomplished,  for  because  of  the 
i  great  success  of  this  production  the  head 
producer  was  sent  elsewhere,  and  Gnt- 
fith  was  left  in  absolute  control  of  the 
artistic  end  of  the  Biograph  productivitj'. 
The  development  of  the  infant  art  from 
that  day,  few  will  deny,  was  due  to  the 
man  who  was  now  given  carte  blanche 
to  do  as  he  pleased.    The  Griffith  pro- 
ductions were  now  '"'best  sellers."  The 
}|  so-called  "close  up"  and  "switch  back," 
'   though  imitated  by  other  producers,  had 
numerous  enemies ;  in  fact,  so  befogged 
i,   was  the  vision  of  those  film  manufac- 
I   turers  who  were  affiliated  with  the  Bio- 
I    graph  company  in  that  day  that  they 
called  a  conference  to  consider  the  mat- 
ter  of    '"close-up"   pictures,    and  they 
united  in  asking  the  company  Griffith 
j;  was  employed  with  to  stop  him  from 
carrying  out  his  crazy  ideas.    They  de- 
clared he  would  ruin  the  business  ! 

But  the  company  was  now  selling- 
more  copies  of  its  products  than  any  of 
its  contemporaries,  hence  it  concluded 
that  Griffith  was  right;  also  informing 
the  protesting  film  magnates  that  they 
n;ed  not  follow  his  lead.  The  result 
.vas  that  Griffith  kept  on  cutting  of¥  the 
films  at  the  knee,  his  object  being  to 
get  the  camera  closer  to  the  faces  of 
the  players  so  that  the  spectators  could 
see  the  plaj-  of  emotions. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  Griffith's  suc- 
cess is  the  attention  he  gives  to  the 
smallest  details  of  his  work.    It  is  noth- 


ing for  him  to  look  at  a  picture  twenty 
to  thirty  times  before  he  allows  it  to  go 
out.  He  is  equally  careful  about  the  tak- 
ing of  his  pictures.  He  will  photograph 
and  rephotograph  a  scene  Until  he  gets 
it  absolutely  to  his  liking,  and  all  this 
after  he  has  rehearsed  each  piece  of 
business  many  times  over. 

Griffith  is  one  of  the  most  inquisitive 
men  imaginable,  eager  to  learn  from  any 
and  every  source.  The  office  boy.  the 
child  of  the  street,  the  strange  woman 
at  the  picture  show,  and  the  man  of  cul- 
ture, all  form  a  part  of  the  army  of  wit- 
nesses whom  he  catechises  wherever  he 
can  find  them.  He  was  looking  at  a  fin- 
ished picture  one  day  when  at  its  conclu- 
sion he  asked  everybody  in  the  studio 
what  person  in  a  certain  scene  impressed 
them  the  most.  Griffith  wanted  to  know 
which  character  was  impressed  on  the 
mind  of  the  audience.  From  the  an- 
swers given,  an  obscure  actor  afterward 
became  a  star. 

A  remarkable  trait  in  Griffith  is  his 
lack  of  conceit,  and  his  seeming  reliance 
on  the  opinion  of  others.  \'ery  often, 
when  he  is  directing,  some  stranger  sits 
with  him  of  whom  he  is  continually  ask- 
ing advice.  The  old  idea  that  a  director 
is  a  god  whose  word  is  supreme  does 
not  obtain  with  .him.  The  humblest 
player  is  free  to  offer  suggestions  to 
which  he  will  answer  "Bully,"  if  good, 
and  "Xo,  I  think  you  are  wrong,''  if 
bad,  but  with  these  responses  the  mat- 
ters are  settled.  Never  will  he  permit 
an  argument. 

Players  who  have  worked  under  Grif- 
fith year  in  and  year  out  say  that  he  has 
a  hypnotic  influence  over  them.  He  has 
the  faculty  of  sending  his  wishes  over 
to  the  players  as  if  by  electricity,  and 
they  seem  to  absorb  his  ideas  rather  than 
to  understand  them. 

It  is  said  of  Griffith  that  he  not  only 
has  made  "stars"  of  all  of  his  young 
proteges  and  students,  but  that,  unlike 
most  men  in  his  high  position,  he  is  al- 
ways glad  to  hear  of  any  of  his  players 
bettering  their  positions.  Instead  of  re- 
monstrating and  accusing  them  of  dis- 
loyalty, he  acts  as  if  he  w^as  proud  of 
their  advancement.  When  you  consider 
that  nearly  all  of  the  Griffith  players 
were  "finds,"  the  unselfishness  of  his  at- 
titude becomes  apparent. 

Salaries  of  from  three  hundred  dol- 
lars a  week  to  one  thousand  dollars 
have  been  meted  out  to  graduates  of  the 
Griffith  school.    Recently  Blanche  Sweet 


left  Griffith  to  become  a  Lasky  star  at 
a  fabulous  emolument.  No  protest  came 
from  the  master.  Undoubtedly  he  felt 
that  after  her  performance  of  "Judith 
of  Bethulia"  Miss  Sweet  was  entitled  to 
stellar  honors. 

One  may  only  conjecture  as  to  the 
future  career  of  this  genius  of  picture- 
dom.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  however, 
that  the  man  who  conceived  "The  Birth 
of  a  Nation,"  the  first  film  production 
to  attract  the  public  at  two  dollars  a 
seat,  will  now  operate  with  confidence 
along  similar  lines,  and  although  other 
producers  are  now  promising  mammoth 
film  spectacles  at  regular  theater  prices, 
those  in  the  know  are  predicting  that  the 
ne.xt  two-dollar-a-seat  picture  will  origi- 
nate from  the  Master  IMind  of  the  silent 
drama. 


SCREEN  GOSSIP. 

By  AI  Ray. 

Handsome  Robert  Warwick  is  figuring 
in  a  divorce  case  on  the  coast,  although 
he  has  never  seen  either  of  the  prin- 
cipals concerned.  The  hubby  declares 
that  his  wife  had  her  room  chock-full 
of  Robert's  photographs,  and  never  had 
time  from  her  ravings  about  the  hand- 
some star  to  pay  attention  to  him. 

I  have  received  many  letters  asking 
my  opinion  on  the  best  pictures  pro- 
duced. Here  are  my  choices  for  the 
seven  best  pictures  ever  produced: 
"Birth  of  a  Nation,"  "Wrath  of  the 
Gods,"  "Cabaria,"  "Judith  of  Bethulia," 
"Tess  of  the  Storm  Country,"  "The 
Avenging  Conscience,"  "The  Spoilers." 

Take  it  from  Theda  Bara,  the  young 
lady  of  the  Fo.x  film  forces,  that  it  is 
no  cinch  to  play  vampire  parts.  Ever 
since  "A  Fool  There  Was,"  Miss  Theda 
has  been  receiving  numerous  letters  daily 
advising  her  to  change  her  waj-s  and 
means  of  livelihood,  one  woman  saying 
that  she  is  just  the  kind  of  woman  who 
wrecks  homes.  We  can  assure  our  read- 
ers of  Miss  Bara's  good  character.  You 
wouldn't  know  her  off  the  screen ;  but 
deliver  her  from  playing  that  kind  of 
part.    There's  no  gratitude  in  it. 

William  Farnum,  the  heavyweight 
champion  of  the  films,  has  just  com- 
pleted another  picture,  in  which  he 
shows  how  to  use  the  manly  art  of  self- 
defense.  It  is  called  "The  Plunderer." 
and  Bill  licks  twenty  men  in  this  pic- 
ture. Jess  \Mllard  and  Willie  Ritchie, 
have  a  care ! 


Plays  and  Players 


Anna  Luther. 

A  XNA  LUTHER  is  known  as  the  lit- 
tie  lady  who  is  not  afraid  to  take 
a  chance.  She  is  ready  and  willing  to 
undertake  any  "stunt"  that  will  add 
realism  to  the  pictures,  and  the  chief 
source  of  worry  to  the  director  for 
whom  she  is  working  is  to  curb  her 
adventurous  spirit.  In  one  motion-pic- 
ture drama  she  was  thrown  from  a  yacht 
in  mid-ocean.    She  has  made  ascensions 


in  aeroplanes,  and  did  a  parachute  drop, 
among  other  perilous  undertakings. 

Miss  Luther,  who  just  recently  joined 
the  Selig  Pacific  Coast  Stock  Companies 
as  a  leading  lady,  was  born  in  Newark, 
Kew  Jersey,  twenty  years  ago,  and  en- 
tered the  art  of  motion-picture  acting  as 
the  result  of  a  wager.  The  work  fasci- 
nated her,  and  within  six  months  she 
was  undertaking  leading  roles  in  the  si- 
lent drama. 

"I'm  going  to  stay  in  motion  pictures 


forever,"  she  said  in  a  recent  interview. 
"That  wager  was  the  luckiest  thing  that 
could  have  happened." 
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W.  Eugene  Moore. 
OACH  man,  in  his  time,  plays  many 
parts,"  so  sings  the  poet,  but  rarely 
is  it  given  to  one  man  to  play  over  a 
thousand  leading  roles.  Yet  such  is  the 
record  of  W.  Eugene  Aloore,  the  pre- 
mier director  of  the  Thanhouser  Stu- 
dio, in  New  Rochelle,  New  York.  His 
innumerable  characterizations  peculiarly 
fit  him  for  the  directorship  of  such  stars 
as  Harris  Gordon  and  Miss  Florence 
LaBadie,  who  now  head  the  company 
under  Mr.  Moore's  direction. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Thanhouser 
studio  to  raise  the  already  high  stand- 
ard of  pictures  produced  by  that  con- 
cern, and  through  years  of  ripe  expe- 
rience Mr.  Moore  is  in  a  position  to  di- 
rect pictures  which  will  be  in  keeping 
with  Edwin  Thanhouser's  new  "consist- 
ency standard." 

During  his  connection  with  the  moto- 
graphic  industry  Mr.  Moore  has  visual- 
ized such  noted  features  as  "Joseph  in 
the  Land  of  Egypt,"'  "Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu's Ward,"  "Pamala  Congrieve,"  ".\ 
Legend  of  Provence,''  "God's  Witness," 
a  i\Iutual  masterpicture.  One  of  his 
best  productions  was  "The  Children's^ 
Hour,"  an  adaptation  from  Longfellow's 
poem.  This  picture  was  shown  recently 
in  the  Strand  Theater,  New  York  City, 
having  been  recalled  by  Manager  Roth- 
apfel. 

Mr.  J\Ioore  is  a  graduate  of  the  "old 
school,"  and,  as  a  result  of  his  training 
under  the  older  masters  of  stagecraft, 
he  always  gives  the  very  best  that  is 
in  him.  By  means  of  his  powerful  per- 
sonality he  is  also  able  to  bring  out  the 
very  best  dramatic  ability  of  those  under 
his  direction. 

Annapolis  Valley,  Nova  Scotia,  "the 
land  of  Evangeline,"  is  Mr.  Moore's 
birthplace.  However,  he  spent  most  of 
his  early  life  in  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
where  he  prepared  to  enter  the  divinity 
school  at  Harvard,  his  parents  having 
decided  upon  a  pulpit  career  for  him. 
But  he  became  possessed  with  a  liking 
for  the  stage,  and  the  study  of  theology 
was  given  up  for  that  of  Shakespeare 
and  the  legitimate  drama. 


The  late  Thomas  W.  Keene  gave  him 
liis  first  training,  and  afterward  he 
served  with  such  men  as  Edwin  Booth, 
John  McCullough,  Frederick  Warde, 
Louis  James,  and  Stuart  Robson,  in 
Shakespearean  plays.  After  this  excel- 
lent experience  he  was  starred  in  a 
number  of  productions,  appearing  in 
Augustus  Thomas'  "The  Burglar ;"  as 
Saul,  in  "Saul  of  Tarsus,"  from  the  pen 
of  Henry  Thorn  Hum;  and  as  Julian 
Beaucaire,  in  the  Frohman  production 
of  "Diplomacy."  Eventually,  however, 
he  turned  to  stock,  playing  leads  with" 
companies  in  manj^  of  the  more  impor- 
tant cities. 

Back  in  November,  1912,  Mr.  ]\Ioore 


became  identified  with  the  Thanhouser 
Studio.  He  appeared  in  some  of  his 
ov.'n  pictures  while  directing,  and  it  is 
a  wonderful  testimonial  to  his  art  that 
Thanliouser's  is  the  only  motion-picture 
company  he  has  ever  been  with.  Backed 
by  thirty  years'  legitimate  experience 
as  actor,  leading  man,  and  then  director 
in  stage  and  stock  productions,  he 
brought  to  the  screen  all  the  valuable 
experience  and  none  of  the  crabbedness 
of  the  legitimate. 

Mr.  Moore  is  enthusiasm  personified. 
It  makes  no  difference  what  the  nature 
of  the  picture  may  be  that  is  being 
produced,  everything  must  be  just  right 
and  proper,  to  seemingly  insignificant 
details,  or  it  isn't  taken. 


Hints  for  Scenario  Writers 


By  Clarence  J.  Caine 

It  is  assumed  that  the  majority  of  those  who  follow  this  department  have  had  some  ex- 
perience in  preparing  scripts  for  the  market,  but  for  the  benefit  of  beginners  even  the  most 
simple  questioning  pertaining  to  photo-play  writing  will  be  treated  at  some  time  or  another 
in  the  future.  Any  scenarioist  who  is  in  doubt  as  to  anything  which  comes  under  the  head 
of  script  writing  is  welcomed  to  write  in  and  state  his  trouble.  Questions  will  be  promptly 
answered  through  this  department  or  personally.  Address  all  correspondence  to  Scenario 
Writers'  Dept.,  Picture-Play  Weekly,  Street  &  Smith,  Publishers,  New  York  City. 


TAKE   IT  SLOW. 

OCENARIO  writing  is  a  big  game, 
j'*^    and  the  sooner  those  who  are  try- 
jling  to  "break  into  it"  realize  this  fact 
the  less  discouragements  they  will  suf- 
fer. 

That  sentence  carries  a  thought  which, 
though  it  probably  seems  trite  to  the 
older  writers,  is  one  every  amateur  who 

;  is  just  starting  to  write  should  remem- 

'!  ber. 

"How  can  I  learn  to  write  scenarios 
that  sell?"  or  "Tell  me  how  to  write 
successful  photo  plays,"  are  generally  the 
greetings  a  "selling  writer  receives  when 
he  meets  an  ambitious  person  who 
thinks  he  would  like  to  become  a  photo- 
playwright. 

We  wish  that  all  our  readers  would 
tackle  the  proposition  in  a  different  way. 
Make  up  your  minds  that  you  cannot 
succeed  for  a  long,  long  time,  and  that 
you  are  going  to  learn  how  to  write 
step  by  step.  Then  forget  all  about  your 
typewriter,  and  visit  picture  shows. 
Study  the  screen.  Learn  just  how  every 
picture  you  see  before  you  was  put  to- 
gether. Try  to  reduce  its  plot  to  the 
author's  basic  idea,  and  then  see  how  he 
built  it  up.  Also  get  a  fair  knowledge 
of  technique. 

When  you  have  passed  out  of  the 
first  grade — you  are  entirely  your  own 
master — then  begin  to  plot  out  the  ideas 
you  have  in  mind,  not  neglecting  to 
study  the  screen  continually,  however. 
When  you  are  satisfied  that  your  plot 
will  adapt  itself  to  the  screen,  and  that 
it  is  both  novel  and  fresh,  write  it  into 
scenario  form  and  submit  it.  You  have 
then  begun  your  fight  for  recognition. 
Continue  to  study,  write,  and  submit, 
advancing  slowly  all  the  time,  and  do 
not  waste  time  asking  others  how  you 
can  reach  the  top.    That  is  a  question 


only  yourself  can  answer,  and  the  an- 
swer is  not  in  words  but  in  work — the 
careful,  steady  work  that  counts  in  any 
line  of  endeavor. 

KEEP   TUEU    GOING  ROUND. 

Scripts  should  never  be  allowed  to 
remain  on  a  writer's  desk  for  more 
than  a  day  or  two.  If  they  are  rejected 
by  one  companj'  they  should  be  sent  to 
another;  if  returned  again,  to  still  an- 
other; and  so  on  until  the  writer  either 
decides  there  is  something  lacking  which 
makes  them  nonsalable.  Then  they  must 
either  be  rewritten  or  "docked"  for  the 
time  being. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  the  custom  of 
all  writers  to  critically  read  over  a  re- 
jected scenario  before  resubmitting  it, 
but  it  is  at  all  times  advisable  to  do 
this.  If  something  is  found  wrong  with 
the  script  at  such  a  time,  it  should  be 
"fixed  up"  at  once,  and  the  script  sent 
out  again.  If  it  is  beyond  fixing,  we 
think  it  best  to  put  it  away,  temporarily 
or  permanently,  according  to  its  redeem- 
ing features.  In  no  case  keep  a  script 
out  of  the  fray  which  has  any  chance 
at  all  of  selling.  Postage  is  expensive, 
but  the  returns  are  surelj-  worth  the 
investment. 

M.\KING    ADVICE  PRACTICAL. 

It  will  do  a  writer  but  little  good  to 
carefully  follow  the  advice  given  in 
this  department  unless  he  can  learn  to 
apph^  it  to  his  own  work.  On  the  sur- 
face, this  seems  to  be  a  simple  matter, 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  eight  out  of 
every  ten  amateurs  find  difficulty  in  do- 
ing so. 

The  theoretical  part  of  it  is  very  nice 
indeed,  and  requires  far  less  graj-  mat- 
ter to  absorb,  but  if  real  benefit  is  to 
be  gained  by  a  writer,  he  must  read 
what  we  have  to  offer  and  then  literally 
forget  all  about  us  by  completely  chang- 


ing the  advice  to  suit  his  own  particular 
case. 

By  this  we  do  not  mean  that  wher- 
ever we  say  one  thing  another  should 
be  done.  Far  from  it,  for  this  would, 
indeed,  be  fatal.  We  do  mean,  though, 
that  the  writer  must  realize  just  to  what 
degree  what  we  say  affects  him,  and  in 
just  what  way  he  can  better  his  work  by 
following  it. 

ANOTHER  DANGER. 

On  a  previous  occasion  we  warned 
writers  not  to  do  a  single  scenario  and 
then  sit  down  to  wait  until  it  sold  be- 
fore thinking  of  writing  another  one. 
That  advice,  we  consider,  is  worth  ap- 
propriating, but  there  is  another  ex- 
tremity which  must  also  be  avoided. 

A  writer  who  is  not  sure  of  his  foot- 
ing, and  who  has  not  learned  to  con- 
centrate his  mind  upon  the  subject 
before  him,  may  twist  this  advice  around 
so  that  he  firmly  believes  the  more  ideas 
or  partially  developed  plots  he  has  to 
work  upon  in  rotation  the  better  his 
work  will  be. 

With  a  few  writers — we  have  read 
their  accounts  of  their  working  meth- 
ods— this  may  be  all  right,  but  with  the 
average  photo-playwright  it  is  sure  to 
result  disastrously;  for  his  mind  will 
not  center  upon  any  particular  plot,  and 
all  will  lack  that  essential  quality  known 
as  "punch,"  which  is  born  of  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  writer. 

Three,  four,  or  five  scenarios,  we  be- 
lieve, should  be  the  limit  for  those  who 
are  not  in  the  professional  class ;  and 
then  there  should  always  be  a  distincV- 
difference  between  these  unfinish'^d 
scripts.  One  must  always  be  alniost 
ready  for  scene  development,  another 
rapidlj-  nearing  completion,  ?  third  in 
need  of  redrafting — or  replotting — et 
cetera.  In  this  way  the  writer  can  prob- 
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ably  concentrate  to  the  full  power  of 
his  ability  on  the  script  on  which  he  is 
working  during  the  time  it  is  before 
him,  but  still  have  the  plots  of  the  other 
stories  in  the  back  part  of  his  mind, 
ready  for  consideration  when  wanted. 

PEEVED    OVER  REJECTIONS? 

We  all  get  them.  What?  Rejections, 
of  course.  Therefore,  we  all  know  how 
we  feel  when  we  start  to  read  the  lines 
we  know  so  well :  "The  editor  regrets 
that  this  offering  is  unavailable,  but 
hopes,"  et  cetera. 

The  effect  of  these  gentle  words  on 
authors  is  very  different  indeed.  Some 
grit  their  teeth  and  sit  down  to  turn 
out  a  new  scenario ;  others  laugh  exter- 
nally and  weep  internally ;  quite  a  few 
— males — cuss  mentally,  if  not  verbally; 
a  large  army  do  miscellaneous  things, 
springing  from  their  individual  tempera- 
ments; but  the  majority — the  great  ma- 
jority— just  get  plain  "peeved." 

Why?  If  you  ask  them,  they  will  ask 
j'ou  why  they  shouldn't.  They  thought 
enough  of  the  company  and  its  editor 
to  submit  their  best  script  for  the  initial 
inspection,  and  even  though  said  com- 
pany and  editor  couldn't  "see"  it,  they 
should  have  at  least  written  some  brief 
little  note  of  explanation  or  criticism 
when  they  returned  it. 

Now,  while  thinklets  of  that  kind  are 
all  very  nice  from  the  amateur's  point 
of  view,  he  doesn't  appreciate  the  edi- 
tor's point  of  view,  or  he  would  at  once 
forget  all  about  this  "letter  with  rejec- 
tion" stuff.  It  simply  cannot  be  done, 
for  the  man  who  says  "yes"  or  "no" 
in  regard  to  the  acceptance  of  submitted 
scripts  is  far  too  busy  to  give  every 
outsider  who  sends  in  an  occasional  sce- 
nario— whether  it  be  said  writer's  "mas- 
terpiece" or  not — his  individual  opinion 
in  writing. 

If  you  would  be  content  and  happy 
while  in  the  photo-playwriting  game,  do 
not,  under  any  circumstances,  worry  over 
rejections,  or  get  peeved  because  they 
simply  carry  the  polite  little  note  neatly 
printed,  and  somewhat  less  neatly 
folded.  Just  determine  that  every  re- 
jection slip,  after  its  smoke  has  curled 
up  the  chimney  and  its  ashes  lie  scat- 
tered about  the  fireplace,  is  one  more 
pebble  removed  from  your  path  to  suc- 
cess. 

LOVE  SCENES. 

"This  story  wouldn't  have  been  so  im- 
pflssible,"  said  an  editor  to  us  recently, 
"if  that  fool  young  writer  hadn't  given 


the  best  that  was  in  him  to  making  Rob- 
ert W.  Chambers  stuff  out  of  the  love 
scenes  and  neglected  J'onest-to-goodness 
action  and  development  where  it  was 
needed." 

He  showed  us  the  script,  which  ran 
thirteen  pages  for  two  reels,  and  pointed 
out  six  love  scenes,  each  of  which  con- 
sumed at  least  three-quarters  of  a  page, 
and  one  of  which  ran  over  onto  the  next 
sheet.  The  basic  idea  of  the  story  was 
good,  and  the  synopsis  looked  promis- 
ing becau-se  it  merely  sketched  the  plot. 
Had  the  author  carefully  developed  his 
plot  in  the  scenario  proper,  supplying, 
as  the  editor  said,  honest-to-goodness 
action  and  development  where  it  was 
needed,  there  would  have  been  little 
doubt  but  what  he  would  have  regis- 
tered a  sale — though  the  company  to 
whom  he  submitted  is  buying  very  little 
— this  script  having  been  particularly 
fitted  to  the  kind  of  productions  they  are 
making.  As  the  script  stood,  it  was  re- 
jected. 

The  moral  is  obvious.  Love  scenes 
are  very  seldom  more  than  incidents  in 
a  story  of  worth.  They  are  very  charm- 
ing incidents,  we  agree,  and  doubtless 
are  as  interesting  to  a  large  portion  of 
the  average  audience  in  a  motion-pic- 
ture theater  as  any  other  part  of  a  tilm. 
Write  them  in,  and  write  them  as  hu- 
manly as  possible ;  but  don't  overdo 
them.  Unless  you  have  some  very  clever 
business  you  wish  to  introduce,  just 
merely  state  that  John  and  Mary  appear 
in  love  scene,  ending  in  embrace.  Where 
you  have  some  clever  business,  "get  it 
over"  to  the  director  and  editor  as  con- 
cisely as  possible.  Then  apply  the  time 
you  would  have  spent  working  out  all 
the  frills  of  the  scene  to  putting  on 
the  "honest-to-goodness  action  and  de- 
velopment" that  is  needed  to  keep  you 
from  getting  into  the  class  with  the 
writer  who  almost  sold. 

Short  Shots. 

Don't  let  the  call  of  the  open  take 
you  from  your  work.  Listen  to  the  call 
of  the  check. 

Every  time  you  spend  a  nickel  or  dime 
for  a  ticket  to  a  picture  show  consider 
it  in  the  nature  of  an  investment,  and  be 
sure  that  you  gain  on  it. 

Things  worth  obtaining  have  to  be 
sought.  That  applies  to  scenario  writ- 
ing in  many  ways. 

Do  you  know  ,just  what  future  posi- 
tion you  are  preparing  yourself  to  hold 


down?  It  will  be  well  to  learn,  and  if 
it  is  in  the  picture  field  you  will  find 
no  end  of  hard  work  confronting  you 
before  you  reach  it.  But  the  game  cer- 
tainly is  worth  the  candle. 

Draw  characters  from  life,  and  paint 
them  with  fiction  water  colors  before 
putting  them  on  exhibition  for  the  pub- 
lic. 

Live-wire  Market  Hints. 

The  Biograph  Company,  at  present  lo- 
cated at  Georgia  and  Gerard  Streets,  Los 
Angeles,  California,  has  ceased  putting 
out  comedies,  and  will,  in  the  future, 
devote  its  time  to  making  one  and  two- 
reel  dramas.  This  offers  writers  of  un- 
usual dramatic  scripts  of  short  lengths 
a  market.  Domestic  atmosphere  pre- 
ferred. 

Attention, Picture  Fans! 

Transfer  the  pictures  of  your  favorite  Photo- 
play stars,  from  photographs  and  magazines, 
onto  paper,  pillow  tops,  silk,  or  wood  by  using 
wonderful  transferring  fluid.  Send  2dc  to-day 
for  a  large  bottle  of  this  magic  worker. 

RAY  NOVELTY  CO.  | 
383  Central  Park  West     New  York  City  i 

SONG  WRITERS 

"KEV  TO  SUCCESS"  FRFF 
Sent  to   Vou   Absolutely  * 

on  receipt  of  postal  card  request.  Secure  this 
booklet  and  learn  of  the  wonderful  money  niakinu" 
opportunities  the  son^-- writing  profession  offers 
ambitious  writers.  Past  experience  unnecessary. 
^VriCe  to-day  or  submit  poems  and  receive  our 
opinion  toeetlier  with  the  valuable  booklet. 
Knicherbocker  Stiidioa.  fillO  Gaiety  Bide..  New  \ork  City 


Bad  Complexions  Clear  Up  Like  Magic 


LOMA 


WITH  THE  VSE  OF 
MEDICATED 


Soap 


Contains  o  wonderful  inR-redient  used  by  eminent  physicians 
for  veara  with  great  success,  now  combined  in  convenient, 
delightful  form  in  LOMA  Toilet  Soap.  Its  regTilar  use  will 
stimulate  the  skin,  permittinpr  natural,  healthy  action:  rids 
the  skin  of  pimpleSj  blackheads,  redness.  rouehncsSj  quickly 
at  triding  cost.  Price,  50c  per  cake,  sent  postpaid. 
Richard  Fink  Co.,  Dept.  37.  396  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


nnn    ivian  per  county 

W  I  UUU   strange  invention  startles  the 
world — acenta  amazed.   Ten  inexperienced  mea 
divide  $40,000.   Korstad.  a  farmer.did  S2.2C0ia 
14  days.   Schleicher,  a  minister,  S195  first  12 
hours.  $1,200  cold  cash  made,  paid,  banked 
by  Stoneman  in  30  days;  $13,000  to  date.  A 
hot  or  co!  d  running  water  bath  equipment 
"iranyhome  at  only  S6.50,  Self-heating. 
_.o  plumbing  or  water- works  required.  In- 
vestigate. Exclusive  sale.  Credit  pi  ven.  Send 
no  money.  Write  letter  or  postal  today. 

ALLEN  MFC.  CO.,4135  Allen  Bldg.',  Toledo,  0. 


We  Buy  Our 
STUDENTS' 
DRAWINGS 

'Earn  big 

money  drawing;'  for  newspapers,  niafr;^- 
zines.  etc.  AM  branches  ol  art  taught.  Our  practical 
system  of  personal  instruction  by  MAIL  develops  your 
talent.  Write  for  Mlustraled  maEiazine,  terms  and  lists 
of  successful  pupils.  Send  sample  of  work  for  free 
criticism.  Local  classes  also.  ASSOCIATED  ART 
STUDIOS,  2130  Flatiron  Buildins.  New  York. 


Trying  to  quit  the  tobacco  h~bit  unaided  is  a  losing  fight  against 
heavy  odds,  and  means  a  serious  shock  to  your  nervous  system.    So  don't 
try  ic!    Make  the  tobacco  habit  quit  you.     It  will  quit  you  if  you  will 
just  take  Tobacco  Redeemer  according  to  directions. 

It  doesn't  make  a  particle  of  difference  whether  you've  been  a  user  of  tobacco  for  a  single  month  or 
for  50  years,  or  how  much  you  use,  or  in  what  form  you  use  it.  Whether 
you  smoke  cigars,  cigarettes,  pipe,  chew  plug  or  fine  cut  or  use  snuff 
Tobacco  Redeemer  will  positively  remove  all  craving  for  tobacco  in  any 
form  in  from  48  to  72  hours.    Your  tobacco  craving  will  begin  to  de- 
crease after  the  very  first  dose — there's  no  long  waiting  for  results. 

Tobacco  Redeemer  is  absolutely  h::rmless  and  contains  no  habit- 
forming  drugs  of  any  kind— the  most  marvelously  quick  and  thor- 
oughly reliable  remedy  for  the  tobacco  habit  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Not  a  Substitute 

Tobacco  Redeemer  is  in  no  sense  a  substitute  for  tobacco,  but 
is  a  radical,  efficient  treatment.    After  finishing  the  treatment  you 
have  absolutely  no  desire  to  use  tobacco  again  or  to  continue  the 
use  of  the  remedy.    It  quiets  the  nerves,  and  will  make  you  feel 
better  in  every  way.    If  you  really  want  to  quit  the  tobacco  habit 
—get  rid  of  it  so  completely  that  when  you  see  others  using  it,  it 
will  not  awaken  the  slightest  desire  in  you— you  should  at  once 
begin  a  course  of  Tobacco  Redeemer  treatment  for  the  habit. 


Results  Absolutely  Guaranteed 


A  single  trial  will  convince  the  most  skeptical. 
Our  legal,  binding,  money-back  guarantee  goes  with 
each  full  treatment.    If  Tobacco  Redeemer  fails  to 
banish  the  tobacco  habit  when  taken  according  to 
the  plain  and  easy  directions,  your  money  will  be 
cheerfully  refunded  upon  demand. 


^  A  Newell 
Dep 


Let  Us  Send  You  Convincing  Proof 


If  you're  a  slave  of  the  tobacco  habit  and 
want  to  find  a  sure,  quick  way  of  quitting  "for 
keeps"  you  owe  it  to  yourself  and  to  your  family 
to  mail  the  coupon  below  or  send  your  name  and 
address  on  a  postal  and  receive  our  free  booklet 
on  the  deadly  effect  of  tobacco  on  the  human 
system,  and  positive  proof  that  Tobacco  Re-     —  — 
deemer  will  quickly  free  you  from  the  habit,    n  n 

Newell  Pharmaceil  Company 

Dept.  493  ,  St  Louis,  Mo.  ^  OP 


i 

BO 
BB 


Mail  Coupon  NOW 
for  FREE  Booklet 


NEWELL  PHARMACAL  CO.. 

Dept.  493  ,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Please  send,  without  obligating  me  in  any  way,  your  free 
booklet  regarding  the  tobacco  habit  and  proof  that  Tobacco 
Redeemer  will  positively  free  me  from  the  tobacco  habit. 
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BUSY  BEVERLY  BAYNE.  ....   Hugh  Hoffman 

I'.everly  15ayne,  one  of  the  public's  {a\'orite  actresses,  is  a  character  with  personality, 
unlike  that  of  most  players,  as  this  article  will  prove  to  you. 

SCREEN  GOSSfP.  .At  Ray  . 

Notes  of  the  iilin  world  and  those  who  comprise  it. 

THE  ISLAND  OF  REGENERATION.         Kenneth  Rand  . 


Kate  Brenton — atheist,  free  thinker,  and  a  believer  in  the  equality  of  the  sexes — is  cast  away  on  a 
desert  island  with  a  man  who  hasn't  seen  a  woman,  or  any  other  living  human  being,  for  twenty 


years. 

RIFLE  PRACTICE  BY  THE  FILM. 


Ernest  A.  Dench 


That  the  tunction  of  motion  pictures  does  not  end  with  entertainment  is  shown  .by  this  new  inven- 
tion whereliy  various  armies  are  training  their  men  to  be  accurate  marksmen. 


THE  DARKENING  TRAIL. 


Earl  S.  Fairbanks 


flow  a  cad  was  lorcetl  to  pay  ihe  delit  he  owed  to  two  women,  across  a  continent  where  the  Hand  of 
Retribution  reached  afL-r  Iiim,  is  told  in  this  story — in  which  a  "real  man's  man"  plays  tlie 
leading  part. 

OTHERWISE  BILL  HARRISON.  .   Roy  Halstead  . 

The  newsboy  sold  a  paper  every  day  to  his  favorite  customer,  the  little  girl  who  li\  ed  in  a  brown- 
sione  mansion.  He  fell  asleep  and  dreamed — a  romance  from  the  movies,  with  himself  as  the 
hero  and  the  little  girl  as  the  heroine  of  it.    There  are  laughs — and  thrills — in  the  story 

HIS  FATHER'S  RIFLE  Robert  Keene  . 

The  scene  of  this  story  is  laid  in  Africa,  and  in  it  a  man  has  a  hand-to-hand  fight  with  a  lion  that  is 
the  last  word  in  sensational  mo\  ing-picture  encounters. 

NEWS  OF  THE  PHOTO  PLAYWRIGHTS.  

Personal  notes  of  w  hat  the  picture-play  authors  are  doing,  antl  telling  where  some  good  pictures  may 
be  expected  in  the  future. 

TOM  POWERS  IN  ENGLAND.  ...   

A  popular  American  actor  who  still  wears  his  crown  abroad,  tells  ol  his  experiences  with  the  F.nglish 
public. 

FAKE  MOVIE  THRILLS  ARE  NO  MORE. 

What  some  of  the  players,  to  be  seen  any  day  on  the  screen,  are  doing  to  make  scenes  realistic,  and 
the  risks  they  take — from  fist  fights  to  playing  with  bullets. 

FASHIONS  FROM  THE  FILMS.   

Alotion  pictures  "get  things  first" — even  fashions.  Here  are  a  few  illustrations  to  help  those  who 
seek  the  latest  in  wearing  apparel. 

FACTS  OF  THE  SILENT  DRAMA.        .   Arthur  Gavin,  Jr. 

Some  of  the  things  that  are  interesting  about  one  of  the  United  States'  greatest  industries.  iMgures 
and  facts  that  every  one  wants  to  know. 

HINTS  FOR  SCENARIO  WRITERS.       .   Clarence  J.  Caine  . 

Instruction  and  advice  for  amateur  and  professional  picture-play  writers,  with  notes  on  where  to  sell. 
A  valuable  weekly  department. 
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Busy  Beverly  Bayne 


By  Hugh  Hoffman 


This  is  a  "close-up"  picture  of  a  remarkable  actress;  one  of  the  very  few  girls  who  have 
written  random  letters  to  motion-picture  studio  managers  and  secured  engagements  that 
led  to  distinction.  She  is  also  an  unusual  kind  of  motion-picture  player — one  who  has  never 
been  on  the  stage.  This  article  deals  more  with  the  personal  side  of  Miss  Bayne  than  with 
her  career  in  pictures,  telling  what  interests  most  of  her  admirers. 


MOST  young  women  who  achieve 
stage  success  have  to  work  hard 
I  and  endure  many  disappointments.  Xone 
(|of  these  things  ever  came  to  Beverly 
Bayne,  the  leading  lady  of  the  Essanay 
company.  She  had  never  been  on  the 
stage.  She  had  never  acted  for  the 
screen  in  htr  life.  And  yet  she  became 
ja  movie  actress  overnight,  so  to  speak, 
(.and  practically  without  any  effort  on  her 
[jpart  whatsoever. 

'■  She  didn't  have  any  qualifications  or 
|,reasons  to  give  for  believing  she  could 
rraake  good  as  a  moving-picture  actress. 
I  And  yet  she  was  sent  for  and  given  a 
{job.    Just  as  easy  as  that! 

The  way  it  all  happened  was  this,  as 
liss  Bayne  herself  tells  the  story; 
"I  had  a  school  chum,  up  in  St.  Paul, 
where  m}-  home  was  at  the  tine.  She 
moved  away  to  Chicago.    I  had  prom- 
I  ised  to  visit  her,  if  I  could  persuade  my 
.'parents  to  le:  me  do  so;  and  hnallj'  they 
I  gave  their  consent.    ^Fy  mother  >vas  op- 
posed to  moving  pictures,  as  some  peo- 
ple are  who  have  never  seen  them,  on 
the  ground  they  were  all  of  a  sensa- 
tional, blood-and-tlnmder  nature  which 
could  not  help  but  exert  a  bad  influence 
on    young   people.   -T    was    an  ardent 
movie  fan,'  with  my  chum.    At  home, 
I  had  had  to  invent  excuses  in  order  to 
see  my  favorites  of  the  films :  but  in 
Chicago  I  could  go  as  often  as  I  liked ; 


and  my  chum  and  I  visited  one,  and 
sometimes  two  or  three,  moving-picture 
theaters  every  day.  Instead  of  decreas- 
ing our  enthusiasm,  the  more  we  saw  of 
the  movies,  the  more  their  fascination 


Beverly  Bayne,  the  public's  favorite. 

grew  for  us.  Finally  one  day  the  in- 
evitable climax  came. 

■■  'I  wish,'  I  exclaimed  to  her,  'that 
I  could  act  for  the  movies !' 

"Her  reply  somewhat  sobered  me,  for 


I  had  spoken  wholl}'  on  impulse  and 
without  dreaming  for  a  minute  that  she 
would  take  my  words  seriously. 

■'  'Let's  try  it !'  she  proposed  eagerly. 
It  was  in  the  nature  of  a  dare,  or  so  I 
felt.  I  had  committed  myself;  there 
was  no  drawing  back  now.  -And  so  I 
answered  : 

"  'All  right,  we  will.'  ^^'e  each  took 
one  of  our  photographs  and  inclosed 
them  in  a  letter  to  the  manager  of  the 
Essanay  studio.  I  can  remember,  word 
for  word,  what  we  said  in  that  letter. 
It  ran  like  this  : 

." 'De.-nr  Mr.  }iIax.-\ger:  ^^'e  are  two 
girls,  and  we  would  dearh'  love  to  act 
for  moving  pictures.  \\'on't  you  please 
gi\e  us  a  job  in  the  pictures?  We  are 
sending  you  our  photographs  so  you 
can  see  what  we  look  like.  Hoping  to 
hear  from  you  soon,  et  cetera.' 

"Just  a  crazy,  unstudied  letter,  such 
as  girls  sometimes  write  and  giggle 
while  they  write  it.  Anyhow,  the  letter 
was  answered  by  Harry  IMcRae  Web- 
ster, who  was  then  chief  director  of 
the  Essanay  Film  Company,  in  Chicago. 
He  reqtiested  my  chum  and  me  to  report 
at  the  moving-picture  studio,  which  we 
did ;  and  we  went  into  a  picture  the 
very  first  day.  Soon  after,  my  chum 
got  married  and  withdrew  from  the 
picture  field,  but  I  have  stuck  it  out  ever 
since." 


PICTURE-PLAY  WEEKLY 


That,  as  Miss  Bayne  tells  it  herself,  is 
tht  way  she  broke  into  the  movies. 

She  explains  that  her  mother  was 
shocked  and  astounded  beyond  measure 
one  night  when  she  saw  her  daughter 
walk  out  on  the  screen  in  a  theater  in 
St.  Paul.  Some  of  the  neighbors  had 
seen  Beverly  in  the  picture,  and  reported 
the  fact  to  "mamma,"  who  was  paying 
her  first  visit  to  a  moving-picture  the- 
ater to  see  if  the  dreadful  rumor  could 
by  any  possible  chance  be  true.  Mother, 
finding  that  it  was  indeed  a  fact  that 
her  daughter  had  become  an  actress  for 
the  moving  pictures,  was  horrified,  and 
doubtless  had  many  a  duck  fit  between 
that  hour  and  the  time  she  landed  in 
Chicago  some  hours  later.  She  took  the 
very  first  train  out  of  St.  Paul,  and 
asked  the  conductor  to  put  on  extra 
speed  in  getting  down  to  Chicago  to 
find  out  the  exact  meaning  of  it  all. 

At  the  Essanay  plant,  Beverly  was 
working  in  a  studio  set  when  her  mother 
■came  upon  the  scene  choking  with  in- 
■dignation  and  altogether  speechless.  By 
this  time,  Beverly  had  already  demon- 
strated that  she  had  remarkable  talent, 
and  it  had  been  quickly  recognized  by 
Mr.  George  K.  Spoor,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  firm. 

It  took  quite  some  time  to  smooth 
down  her  mother's  ruffled  feelings.  She 
was  invited  into  the  very  handsome  pri- 
vate office,  and  it  was  pointed  out  to 
her  that  she  was  the  mother  of  a  future 
star.  That  may  have  sounded  good  to 
mother,  but  at  the  same  time  it  did  not 
altogether  make  up  for  the  indignity  of 
not  being  notified  before.  Beverly's  sal- 
ary was  raised  to  a  nice  figure  right  then 
and  there.  It  was  so  nice,  in  fact,  that 
her  mamma  began  to  take  the  situation 
seriously,  but  she  would  not  let  it  be 
thought  for  an  instant  that  she  had  for- 
given anybody  for  not  being  notified 
that  her  daughter  had  gone  and  got 
a  job.  Beverly's  chum's  parents  came 
in  for  a  little  third-degree  business  after 
the  contract  had  been  signed ;  and  they, 
poor  things,  were  mute  and  confused. 
They  couldn't  explain  it  themselves. 
The  facts  are,  however,  that  Beverly 
simply  rushed  them  into  it  the  same 
as  she  rushes  everybody  into  doing  what 
she  wants. 

When  her  mother's  objections  had  all 
been  smoothed  away,  Beverly  went  at 
her  work  more  energetically  than  ever. 
Withal  that  she  had  been  mainly  con- 
•rerned  in  dainty  little  chiffons  and  laces 


and  other  girlish  things,  there  was  noth- 
ing that  she  would  not  attempt  in  the 
way  of  a  part.  She  never  minded  smear- 
ing her  face  over  with  grease  paint 
and  wearing  the  clothes  of  poverty.  She 
became  at  once  what  is  known  in  the 
acting  profession  as  a  "real  trouper." 

At  first  she  played  ingenues  in  the 
Essanay  company,  but  gradually  worked 
into  playing  leading  roles. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  article  to 
discuss  the  various  pictures  in  which 
Miss  Bayne  has  appeared,  because  those 
who  read  are  no  doubt  familiar  with 
her  and  her  work.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  writer  merely  to  jot  down  a  few 
things  about  Beverly  Bayne  as  he  has 
seen  and  knows  her. 

In  the  first  place,  "busy"  is  exactly 
the  word  that  describes  her.  If  any  one 
ever  saw  Beverly  sitting  around  doing 
nothing,  he  has  seen  something  I  have 
never  seen  her  do.  The  great  mystery 
is  how  a  human  creature  can  keep  so 
everlastingly  on  the  go  from  the  moment 
she  gets  up  in  the  morning  until  she 
goes  to  sleep  at  night.  It  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  she  sleeps  sometimes, 
but  it  is  rather  difficult  to  catch  her  at 
it.  Certainly  she  does  not  take  any 
beauty  naps  during  the  day.  She  can  go 
home  late  from  a  dance  as  full  of  life 
as  a  cricket  and  be  the  first  one  around 
the  house  in  the  morning,  doing  some- 
thing. 

Always  doing  something !  That  sums 
up  Beverly  Bayne,  probably  the  most 
restless  and  energetic  creature  that  ever 
was  born. 

And,  speaking  of  dancing :  I  recollect 
one  morning,  on  the  broad  piazza  of  the 
house  where  the  company  was  playing, 
an  impromptu  dancing  class  that  she 
organized  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
Immediately  after  breakfast  the  men 
were  sitting  contentedly  on  the  porch 
smoking  their  pipes  before  going  to 
work.  The  womenfolk  were  busy  with 
their  little  household  affairs,  and  the 
clattering  of  dishes  being  washed  and 
the  "whisk-whisk"  of  carpets  being 
swept  were  among  the  sounds  to  be 
heard.  Beverly,  about  this  time,  had  the 
dance  craze  in  its  worst  form.  She 
walked  the  Castle  walk  all  the  time  hum- 
ming a  little  tune  wherever  she  went. 
Out  she  popped  on  the  front  porch,  and 
in  about  two  minutes  she  had  the  men 
all  in  line,  teaching  them  a  new  dance 
that  she  had  learned  the  night  before. 
Most  of  them  were  not  at  all  interested 


in  the  dance,  or  dancing  in  general,  but  I 
that  didn't  make  any  ditference  to  Bev- 
erly. I 

She  reminded  me  of  an  army  officer  ! 
drilling    the    awkward    squad.     There  ; 
wasn't  any  music  except  what  Beverly  ; 
furnished  herself.    She  did  the  talking; 
and  hummed  the  tune  all  at  the  same  i 
time,  and  the  men,  in  their  clumsy  boots,  j 
made  up  for  a  W estern  picture,  went  ; 
clumping  up  and  down  the  wide  porch. 
Hearing  the  noise,  the  women  came  to 
the  door  to  see  what  was  going  on.  And 
as  fast  as  they  came  to  the  door,  Beverly 
forced  them  into  the  class,  so  that  in  a 
little   while    she   had    completely   sus-  i 
pended  the  household  schedule.  Now 
and  then  she  would  be  obliged  to  give 
individual  instruction  to  some  one  of  ; 
her  unwilling  pupils.    In  that  case,  the 
others  were  not  allowed  to  sit  down. 
She  would  break  them  up  in  couples  and 
start  them  off  on  their  own  hook. 

As  suddenly  as  she  started  her  danc- 
ing class,  she  left  it  standing  where  it 
was  and  went  away  somewhere.  The 
next  time  I  saw  her,  she  was  down  in 
a  ravine  behind  the  house  superintend- 
ing the  gathering  of  some  wild  flowers 
that  were  growing  in  a  place  hard  to 
reach.  She  had  three  or  four  small 
boys  making  ver}^  heroic  endeavors  to 
climb  up  and  down  the  clifif  to  get  the 
flowers. 

Before  dinner  time  that  day  I  saw  her 
down  on  the  main  street  buying  some 
fluffy  dress  goods;  I  saw  her  watering:; 
plants  back  of  the  house;  I  saw  her- 
making  mud  pies  with  children  behind 
the  house;  I  heard  her  make  at  least 
a  dozen  telephone  calls ;  saw  her  in  her 
make-up  as  a  Western  girl,  and  saw  her 
playing  in  scenes  about  a  mile  away 
from  the  house.  That  night  she  went  to 
a  dance  and  danced  every  dance.  There 
were  not  enough  dances  to  go  around 
for  all  the  boys,  so  she  had  to  split  them 
two  or  three  ways. 

During  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  she 
went  to  a  tea,  played  tennis,  drove  an 
automobile  downtown,  and  answered  a 
mountain  of  letters,  had  a  half  dozen 
little  dancing  spasms  with  any  one  who 
happened  to  be  nearest  for  her  to  grab 
and  impress  into  this  form  of  recrea- 1 
tion.  j 

Ordinarily,  this  description  would  lead 
one  to  think  that  j\Iiss  Bayne  is  a  flight} 
creature,  but  she  certainly  is  not  that 
Her  mind  is  very  much  on  her  work  i 
and  she  plays  her  parts  with  the  same 
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enthusiasm  that  she  injects  into  her  play. 

IThe  day  I  have  described  was  one  of 

'those  days  when  she  did  not  have  many 
scenes  to  work  in.  There  are  days  when 
she  works  from  daybreak  until  late  in 

|the  night,  but  this  doesn't  happen  always. 

•She  has  no  schedule  to  go  by.  If  she 
is  doing  one  thing  and  something  else 

lattracts  her  attention,  she  is  quite  likely 
to  drop  the  thing  she  is  doing  and  turn 

I  her  attention  to  another. 

I  And  so  she  goes  all  day  long,  never 
ending,  never  tiring.  There  has  never 
been  any  great  sorrow  come  into  her 
life.  She  is  just  a  happy-go-lucky,  sweet- 

; tempered  girl  to  whom  life  is  a  grand, 
sweet  song.  Her  equanimity  has  never 
been  disturbed  by  any  love  affair.  She 
loves  boys,  but  she  loves  them  coUec- 
tivel}-.  Beverly  is  just  plain  girl  and 
nothing  else.  There  are  some  who  won- 
der how  it  is  possible  for  this  simple  and 
pure-minded  girl  to  play  some  of  her 

j  emotional  parts  as  well  as  she  does,  es- 
pecially the  love  parts.  She  has  never 
been  known  to  be  in  love  with  any  one, 
and  matrimony  seems  to  be  miles  and 
miles  away  from  her  thoughts.  She  has 
never  had  any  business  reverses  or  any 
other  serious  calamity  that  might  have 
a  tendency  to  guide  her  in  giving  vent 
to  emotion.  She  acts  as  she  does  every- 
thing else;  it  is  simply  a  part  of  her 
young  life,  and  she  couldn't  analyze  it 
to  save  herself.  Yet,  as  leading  lady 
with  the  Essanay  companj%  she  has 
risen  to  a  point  that  is  achieved  by  very 
few  young  women. 

The  college  boys  were  mad  over  Bev- 
erly, and  she  reigned  among  them  as  a 
queen.  When  the  moving-picture  scenes 
were  being  taken,  there  was  aUvaj's  a  big 
audience  of  these  fine,  clean-looking 
boys  sitting  out  in  front  of  the  platform 
on  the  grass.  When  jMiss  Bayne  was  not 
in  a  scene,  she  could  usually  be  found  in 
the  middle  of  this  crowd  of  admirers. 
But  Beverl}-,  being  a  wise  girl,  never 
played  any  favorites,  and  she  was  seldom 
seen  in  the  company  of  any  one  young 
man  twice  in  succession. 

And  what  a  merry  dance  she  led  them. 
There  would  be  three  or  four  of  them 
with  her  wherever  she  went.  After  a 
great  wrangle  these  boys  finally  decided 
that  they  would  have  to  select  one  of 
their  number  as  manager  to  settle  all 
disputes  in  regard  to  2^Iiss  Bayne.  In 
this  way  thej-  argued  it  out  among  them- 
selves who  was  to  dance  with  Beverly. 
Probably  no  one  will  ever  know  how 


many  offers  of  marriage  she  received 
that  summer,  but  it  is  certain  that  there 
were  ver}'  many. 

It  was  a  wonderful  summer  for  Bev- 
erly there  in  that  college  town,  and  just 
such  a  summer  as  many  a  girl  has  had 
in  dreams  that  never  came  true ;  that 
of  having  a  whole  college  full  of  boys 
showering  attentions  upon  her.  The 
fame  of  Beverly  Bayne  is  still  fresh  in 
that  town.  \\'hen  it  came  time  for  the 
next  junior  "proin,"  she  was  invited  to 
come  there  with  her  mother  by  the  boys 
of  one  of  the  large  fraternities.  She 
was  to  be  queen  of  the  "frat,"  and 
leader  of  the  great  cotillion.  ^^"ith 
some  difficult}-  they  persuaded  the  Es- 
sanay company  to  let  her  go  East  for 
the  college  exercises.  Beverly  and  her 
mother  had  been  scarcely  more  than  a 
day  at  the  college  when  a  telegram  was 
received  from  j\Ir.  Webster  ordering  her 
to  be  back  in  Chicago  by  the  earliest 
train.  This  was  for  some  unforeseen 
business  emergency'  that  had  arisen. 

It  was  a  catastrophe  that  almost  broke 
^liss  Bayne's  heart,  and  is  probably  the 
greatest  calamity  that  has  ever  happened 
in  her  young  life.  I  remember  the  great, 
big,  sparkling,  tears  that  trickled  down 
her  pretty  face.  They  looked  like  dew- 
drops  on  a  pink  rose.  She  was  sending 
a  telegram  to  Harrj'  McRae  Webster, 
with  whom  b}'  this  time  she  was  the 
best  of  friends.    It  read  like  this  : 

■'Am  leaving  for  Chicago,  you  mean 
old  thing!" 


SCREEN  GOSSIP. 

By  Al  Ray. 

William  S.  Hart,  the  Kay-Bee  lead- 
ing man,  writes  that  he  has  finished  work 
on  "The  Darkening  Trail,"  a  Mutual 
masterpiece,  and  has  started  right  in  to 
work  in  several  two-reelers,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  another  big  feature. 

It  was  stated  in  a  magazine  recently 
that  the  night  scenes  in  Griffith's  "Birth 
of  a  Nation"  were  taken  in  broad  day- 
light and  tinted.  You're  all  wrong,  Mr. 
\\'riter.  The  night-battle  scenes  were 
all  taken  after  nine  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing.   I  saw  them  photographed  myself. 

Proof  that  the  big  features  are  going 
to  be  the  real  money  getters,  is  shown 
by  the  continued  success  of  the  "Birth 
of  a  Nation"  and  "The  Eternal  City," 
both  of  which  are  enjoying  long  runs 
at  Broadway-theater  prices ! 

Irving  Cummings.  leading  man  in 
"The  Diamond  from  the  Sky,"  is  walk- 


ing with  a  limp  these  dajs,  as  a  result 
of  a  fight  in  a  box  car  with  several 
tramps.  Such  is  the  life  of  a  movie 
star. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vernon  Castle  are  to 
be  featured  in  the  next  release  of  the 
Cort  Film  Corporation,  following  the 
"Melting  Pot."  Jimmie  Vincent  will 
direct. 

Promised  to  name  the  five  leading  di- 
rectors this  week.  Well,  here  they  are : 
(i)  D.  W.  Griffith;  (2)  Tom  Ince ;  (3) 
Edwin  S.  Porter;  (4)  Ralph  Ince;  (5) 
Fred  Thompson.  Griffith  is  recognized 
as  peer  of  all  directors.  Tom  Ince's 
"Wrath  of  the  Gods,"  "Battle  of  Gettys- 
burg,'' "Cup  of  Life,"  and  numerous 
others  rank  him  an  easy  second.  Edwin 
S.  Porter,  with  his  Mary  Pickford  sub- 
jects and  "The  Eternal  City,"  is  entitled 
to  third  position.  Ralph  Ince,  brother 
of  Tom,  follows  close  behind  with  the 
"Wreck,"  "Million  Bid,"  and  "Jugger- 
naut," and,  fifth,  Fred  Thompson,  with 
"Love's  Sunset,"  "The  Christian,"  "Sign 
of  the  Cross."  and  "The  Goose  Girl." 
Next  week  I  am  going  to  name  the 
five  leading  motion-picture  actors. 
Henry   ?  leads  the  list.    \\"atch  ! 

Great  interest  is  manifested  in  the 
new  Universal  serial,  "The  Broken 
Coin,"  which  is  to  be  released  shortly. 
Jovial  Carl  Laemmle,  the  president  of 
that  organization,  played  an  extra  part 
in  one  of  the  installments,  and  received 
three  dollars  for  his  work.    Easy  money. 

Essanay  keenh-  feels  the  loss  of  Fran- 
cis X.  Bushman,  their  noted  star,  and  is 
trying  hard  to  fill  the  gap.  Bryan  Wash- 
burn, the  former  heav}-,  is  playing  leads 
now,  and  promises  well  as  the  com- 
pany's best  man. 

Chester  Conklin,  Keystone's  funny 
man,  is  very  popular  these  days.  \A'e 
can't  understand  why  they  call  him 
Droppington  in  preference  to  Walrus. 
The  latter  title  certainl}'  fits  him  better. 
Look  at  his  mustache! 

^^'illie  Ritchie,  the  American  light- 
weight champion,  is  in  pictures  !  ^Maybe 
he  will  give  more  punch  to  the  films? 

Billie  Burke  has  been  signed  by  Tom 
Ince  to  play  in  a  five-reel  comedy  drama 
under  his  personal  direction. 

Speaking  of  Ince,  the  former  pro- 
ducer had  a  bad  accident  a  little  while 
ago,  in  which  he  shattered  his  collar 
bone.  Yes ;  it  was  an  auto  smash-up. 
He  may  be  able  to  conquer  film  difficul- 
ties, but  telegraph  poles  are  away  out 
of  his  class. 


The  Island  of  Regeneration 

(V.  L.  S.  E.,  Inc.) 

By  Kenneth  Rand 

Kate  Brenton  proclaimed  herself  an  atheist,  and  a  free  thinker;  she  believed  in  friendship 
between  men  and  women,  without  love.  A  suave  man-of-the-world  played  upon  her 
views  to  get  her  to  make  a  trip  with  him  on  his  yacht.  She  escaped  in  time — to  land  upon 
an  island,  which  was  inhabitated  by  only  one  man,  who  had  not  seen  a  human  being  for 
twenty  years.  How  her  mind  was  swept  clear  of  all  her  old,  foolish  theories,  through  the 
light  of  truth  which  this  young  man  brought  to  her,  is  the  substance  of  this  inspiring  story 
based  on  the  five-part  photo  drama  produced  by  Vitagraph-Lubin-Selig-Essanay,  Inc. 

John  Charnock  Antonio  Moreno 

Valentine  Lang  ford  S.  Rankin  Drew 

Kate  Brenton    Edith  Storey 


IT  will  be  the  best  thing  in  the  world 
*     for  your  wife." 

Thus  Doctor  Clayton  reassured  his  old 
friend,  John  Charnock,  as  the  latter 
stood  on  the  white-pillared  veranda  of 
his  Southern  home,  a  r^ill  of  steamer 
rugs  in  one  hand  and  a  traveling  bag  in 
the  other,  while  in  the  waiting  carriage 
on  the  driveway  at  the  foot  of  the  steps 
sat  his  wife  and  his  little  three-year-old 
son  John,  junior. 

Mrs.  Charnock  had  been  in  failing 
health  for  some  time  past,  and  the  phy- 
sician had  prescribed  a  sea  voyage.  John 
Charnock  was  rich,  and  thus  in  a  posi- 
tion to  carry  out  the  d'lctor's  sugges- 
tion, which  he  had  done  by  engaging 
passage  for  himself  and  family  on  a 
steamer  that  was  bound  for  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean. 

Now,  putting  aside  the  forelioding 
at  the  moment  of  departure  that  had 
caused  him  to  pause  on  the  steps  of  his 
home,  at  the  physician's  reminder  that 
his  wife's  health  depended  on  the  trip, 
he  shook  the  doctor's  hand  and  went 
down  to  the  carriage  beside  him. 

"I  ha\e  left  everything  in  the  hands 
of  my  overseer  Maitland,"  he  said.  "I 
know  that  [  can  trust  him  to  take  care 
of  the  place  until  I  return." 

The  next  day,  John  Charnock,  his 
wife,  and  his  little  son  had  boarded  the 
steamer  at  the  seaport  city  that  was  a 
twelve  hours'  train  ride  from  his  home, 
and  several  weeks  later  they  were 
steaming  under  cloudless  tropic  skies 
through  a  sea  that  lay  as  placid  as  a 
mill  pond.  It  seemed  impossible  that  an 
accident  could  overtake  the  vessel  at 
that  time  and  place,  without  a  trace  of  a 


storm  in  sight.  And  yet  something 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  shipwreck  in  a 
tempest  was  about  to  befall  the  steamer. 

Charnock  and  his  wife  were  playing 
cribbage  in  a  shaded  portion  of  the 
deck,  while  the  little  bo_\',  seated  on  his 
mother's  lap,  looked  on. 

The  captain  left  the  bridge  at  the  heels 
of  a  sailor  who  had  made  a  report  to 
liim,  one  that  caused  the  officer's  brows 
to  pucker  in  deep  anxiety.  The  curl 
of  smoke  he  saw  coming  up  around  the 
hatchway  over  the  hold  of  the  ship,  to 
which  the  sailor  led  him,  did  not  dimin- 
ish his  frown.  Fire  at  sea  was  the  peril 
that  menaced  the  vessel — and  the  lives 
of  all  on  board. 

The  captain  hunted  up  the  Charnocks, 
who  were  his  only  passengers,  the  ship 
being  a  "tramp,''  and  led  Charnock  off 
to  one  side. 

"I  don't  want  to  alarm  your  wife  and 
child,"  the  officer  told  him,  in  a  low 
tone,  "but  the  cargo  has  caught  hre.  ]n 
case  we  don't  prove  able  to  handle  the 
blaze,  you'd  better  get  them  into  a  boat 
now.  I'll  go  and  order  one  lowered  for 
them  at  once." 

He  hurried  off  to  do  so.  Charnock 
had  to  tell  his  wife  something  of  the 
true  state  of  affairs,  but  he  quieted  her 
fears  as  much  as  he  could  by  reassur- 
ing her  that  the  fire,  having  been  dis- 
covered promptl}',  was  almost  sure  to 
be  controlled  in  a  short  time  by  the  cap- 
tain and  the  crew.  Mrs.  Charnock  ran 
below  to  their  stateroom  for  a  moment. 
The  valuables  with  which  she  returned — 
in  the  panic  characteristic  of  those  con- 
fronted by  such  a  crisis — were  a  Biljle 
and  little  John's  pet  collie.  Prince.  W  hh 


these  possessions,  and  the  boy  himself, 
she  descended  into  the  boat  that  had 
been  lowered  over  the  side. 

Her  husband  she  could  not  persuade 
to  join  them. 

"It  is  my  duty,''  he  said  simply,  "to 
stay  here  and  help  the  others  fight  the 
fire,  on  which  their  lives  depend." 

And  so  John  Charnock  gave  up  his 
life,  like  the  brave  man  he  was,  in  the 
effort  to  save  others.  For  the  vessel 
soon  burned  to  the  water's  edge,  and  all 
on  board  it  were  lost.  A  tongue  of 
flame  from  the  raging  conflagration  that 
swept  the  deck  had  severed  the  line  by 
which  the  small  boat  was  moored  to  the 
doomed  steamer's  side,  and  Mrs.  Char- 
nock and  the  boy  drifted  away  over  the 
sea's  smooth  surface,  the  lad  petting 
and  caressing  Prince.  There  were  no 
oars  in  the  boat,  and  in  the  excitement 
it  had  been  stocked  with  neither  food 
nor  water.  But  fortunately  the  tide  on 
which  they  had  been  borne  awa\'  from 
the  ship,  and  in  the  direction  of  land, 
had  only  begun  to  turn.  Before  it  could 
change  and  sweep  them  out  to  sea  to 
certain  death  from  hunger  and  thirst, 
the  keel  of  the  boat  had  grounded  on 
the  white  beach  of  an  island. 

Mrs.  Charnock  had  just  strength 
enough  left,  mortall)'  stricken  in  her 
frail  state  of  health  by  the  loss  of  her 
husband,  to  step  over  the  side  of  the 
boat  with  the  child  in  her  arms.  And 
then,  stumbling  to  her  knees  on  the 
sand,  and  setting  the  boy  on  his  feet,  she 
caught  at  her  heart  and  fell — dead. 

Little  John  was  alone.  Instinct  told 
him  that,  alth.ough  he  did  not  know 
that  Death  was  the  name  for  the  thing 
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fit  made  his  mother  he  so  stiU  and 
^te.  Presently,  prompted  by  another 
Itinct — hunger — he  wandered  up  the 
pch  toward  the  green  of  the  jungle  be- 
nd it.  He  picked  up  from  the  ground 
jjanana,  and  another  queer,  round  fruit 
fiich  he  had  never  seen  before,  and 
b  them,  finding  them  good. 
IXhere  was  fruit  enough  on  the  island 
supph'  one  with  all  he  needed  to  eat 
|r  the  remainder  of  his  lifetime.  The 
^n,  warming  th%  beach,  made  it  an  ideal 
|uch;  and,  should  it  rain,  there  were 
|e  broad  leaves  of  the  jungle  trees  by 
iiich  a  shelter  could  quickly  be  con- 
ructed.  There  was  nothing  to  menace 
khn's  safety  on  the  island,  except  an 
tack  by  serpents  and  wild  beasts — 
lere  were  none  of  these  first,  and  gib- 
pring  monkeys  were  the  only  represen- 
jtives  of  the  latter. 

.'And  so  his  life  as  a  castaway,  alone 
Son  that  island,  began.  It  was  to  con- 
t".ue  for  twenty  years. 

I  Miss  Kate  Brenton.  an  atheist,  a  be- 
;pver  in  the  equality-  of  the  sexes,  and  a 
j-ee  thinker  on  most  subjects,  was  air- 
ig  her  views.  Before  a  fashionable  au- 
ience  in  the  drawing-room  of  her 
fiend  and  admirer,  Phyllis  Carne)-,  she 
ras  giving  what  she  liked  to  call  one  of 
ier  "lectures." 

"\\'ho  is  that  girl?'" 

The  speaker  was  \"alentine  Langford, 
|L  man  with  a  fortune  in  seven  figures, 
|be  income  of  which  he  had  spent  in 
Vays  which  had  left  their  obvious  traces 
'\n  his  face,  in  its  colorless  complexion 
jrid  heavy-lidded  eyes. 
I  He  whispered  the  eager  question  to 
I'hyllis,  who  had  gained  his  half-hearted 
iromise  on  the  day  before,  when  she  had 
net  him  on  the  avenue,  to  drop  in  at 
^er  home  this  afternoon  to  hear  a  friend 
jif  hers  speak  on  the  subject  of  woman's 
'true  relation  to  man.  There  was  noth- 
rg  half-hearted  in  his  manner  now, 
|iovvever.  Ever  smce  he  had  seen  what 
[i  glorious  specimen  of  womanhood  this 
'riend  of  Phyllis'  was,  he  had  been 
hanking  his  lucky  stars  that  he  had 
■ome. 

"Introduce  me,  won't  you,  as  soon  as 
;he  has  finished  her  talk?" 

Phyllis  did  so.  And  straightway 
Langford  set  about  the  task  of  winning 
Kate  Brenton.  She  was  different  from 
any  woman  he  had  ever  met  before.  Ad- 
vocating, as  she  did.  the  right  of  men 
Bnd  women  to  be  friends  without  re- 


gard to  the  difference  in  their  se.x,  there 
was  in  her  cold  attitude  toward  love  the 
lure  of  a  challenge  to  the  man  of  the 
world. 

Langford.  from  the  start,  played  a 
cautious  game.  He  appeared  to  be  in- 
terested in  her  on  purely  intellectual 
grounds,  asserting  that  the  thoughts  he 
had  heard  her  express  in  her  lecture 
were  the  same  that  he  had  long  had  in 
liis  own  mind,  and  that  he  felt  himself 
drawn  to  her  as  a  kindred  spirit. 

He  spoke  no  word  of  love  to  her  in 
all  the  succeeding  weeks  of  their  ac- 
quaintance. Soon  they  were  almost  con- 
stanth'  together :  horseback  riding  in 
the  park,  lunching,  going  to  the  the- 


aters and  the  opera,  and  making  trips 
out  into  the  surrounding  country  in 
Langford's  powerful  motor  car — for  it 
was  springtime. 

Kate,  for  all  the  assurance  with  which 
she  spoke  on  the  proper  relationship  be- 
tween men  and  women,  and  religion, 
knew  no  more  of  what  she  was  talking 
about  than  the  unsophisticated  child, 
which,  at  nineteen,  she  was.  The  fact 
that  she  did  not  guess  the  sort  of  a  man 
Langford  was,  but  took  his  statement 
of  his  interest  in  herself  at  its  face 
value,  and  allowed  his  growing  intimacy 
with  her,  was  ample  proof  of  that. 

Langford,  the  first  time  he  had  heard 
her  deliver  her  views,  had  been  quick  to 
note  the  almost   fanatical  sincerity  of 


her  belief  in  them.  And  it  was  on  this 
he  played.  If  he  asked  her  to  accom- 
pany him  anywhere,  and  she  attempted 
an  excuse  for  not  going,  he  promptly 
accused  her  of  lieing  afraid  of  what  the 
world  v.ould  think  if  she  was  seen  too 
often  with  him.  That  was  always 
enough  to  do  the  trick. 

At  last  he  believed  that  the  time  was 
ripe  to  put  into  practice  a  plan  that  had 
long  been  formulated  in  his  mind. 

"Don't  you  think,"  he  said  to  Kate 
one  day,  "that  we  ought  to  do  as  all  the 
founders  of  new  cults  have  done  to 
make  the  world  share  their  beliefs? 
Instead  of  forcing  recognition  of  the 
truth    of    what   we   preach   by  words. 


wouldn't  we  accomplish  that  purpose 
quicker  by  an  actual  demonstration?" 

"What  do  you  mean  ?"  she  asked. 

"Simply  this."  he  replied:  "Come 
away  with  me  on  my  yacht.  We'll  go 
for  a  long  cruise — to  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  or  anywhere  you  sa}".  We'll 
go  together.  Just  as  any  two  men  who 
were  friends,  you  know,  might  go  off  on 
a  trip,  ^^"e'll  stay  away  for  a  month 
or  two.  And  when  we  come  back  we'll 
have  proved  to  the  world  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  a  man  and  a  woman  to  defy 
so-called  "conventionality'  without  los- 
ing a  speck  of  their  standing  in  society. 

e'll  show  by  our  manner  what,  of 
course,  will  be  the  truth — that  we 
haven't  committed  any  social  crime — and 


.And  so  John's  father,  like  the  brave  man  he  was,  gave  up  his  life  in  the  efiori  to 
save  others.    All  on  board  the  steamer  were  lost. 
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that  will  force  our  friends  to  go  on  re- 
ceiving us  into  their  homes,  and  so 
forth,  just  as  they  do  every  one  else. 
That,  you  see,  will  pave  the  way  for 
others  to  do  as  we  have  done — we  will 
have  pointed  the  way  for  them  to  cast 
off  the  shackles  of  antiquated  custom 
without  fear." 

Kate  hesitated.  Her  feminine  intui- 
tion whispered  to  her  that  to  agree  to 
the  man's  proposal  would  prove  highly 
dangerous.  She  was  in  the  act  of  shak- 
ing her  head  in  refusal. 

"Are  you  afraid  to  prove  your  words 
by  deeds?"  Langford  softly  brought 
forth  the  argument  on  which  he  was 
depending  to  get  her  to  place  herself  in 
his  power.  '"You've  said  people  ought  to 
do  what  thev  knew  in  their  hearts  was 


little  more  experience  of  the  world 
would  teach  her  to  think  differently. 
She  would  show  these  doubting  ones, 
as  Langford  suggested,  by  her  own  ex- 
ample. And  so  she  agreed  to  make  the 
trip  on  his  j'acht  with  him. 

The  suave  scoundrel,  as  the  yacht 
steamed  down  the  New  York  harbor 
and  away  to  sea  on  the  start  of  the 
long  voyage,  was  careful  not  to  betray 
his  elation  over  the  way  he  had  got  her 
into  his  toils,  nor  to  alter  his  manner 
toward  her  from  that  of  a  mere  friend, 
in  order  that  she  might  not  become  in 
the  least  alarmed  until  he  had  her  at  a 
safe  distance  from  civilization. 

But  when  they  arrived  in  the  South 
Seas,  he  believed  that  the  time  had  come 
for  what  he  termed  a  "show-down." 


Kate  was  glad  she  had  consented  to  come  away  with  Langford  on  his  yacht.  But 
she  was  soon  to  be  sorry. 


right,  and  never  mind  the  opinion  of  the 
world.  You'd  like  to  take  such  a  trip 
with  me,  wouldn't  you?  You've  never 
seen  the  South  Seas,  and  we've  proved 
the  best  kind  of  companions  for  each 
other.  Aren't  you  strong  enough  to  put 
your  theorizing  to  the  proof — to  show 
those  of  your  friends  who  have  begun  to 
laugh  at  your  opinions  that  your  views 
are  right,  by  your  example?  Or  are 
you  afraid?" 

That  settled  it.  It  was  true  there  were 
more  than  a  few  people  of  her  acquaint- 
ance who  were  beginning  to  scoff  at 
Kate  for  her  railing  at  the  world's 
stupidity  in  obeying  the  farcical  laws  of 
convention.  They  said — she  had  twice 
overheard  them  do  so  recently — that  a 


It  was  a  beautiful  moonlit  night,  and 
Kate  was  standing  at  the  rail  on  deck 
watching  the  shimmering  wake  which 
the  white  craft  left  behind  it  on  the 
placid,  jet-black  surface  of  the  sea 
through  which  it  slowly  steamed.  The 
islands  which  Langford  had  offered  to 
explore  with  her  on  the  morrow,  in  the 
motor  boat  which  the  yacht  towed  along 
in  its  rear,  had  not  yet  been  sighted. 

All  at  once  the  girl  felt  a  hand  laid 
over  hers  as  it  rested  on  the  rail.  She 
turned  with  a  start,  to  find  her  host 
standing  at  her  side.  With  an  inex- 
plicable thrill  of  revulsion,  she  snatched 
her  hand  away. 

"Why  are  you  always  so  cold  toward 
me?"  Langford  protested. 


She  peered  through  the  darkness  r 
his  face. 

"Cold?"  she  repeated,  in  surprisi 
"Why  do  you  say  that?  I  didn't  kno". 
I  had  shown  any  lack  of  cordialitj-  i 
our  friendship.  I'm  sure  none  exists  o 
my  part.'' 

"On  a  night  like  this,"  the  man  wer 
on,  sidling  nearer  to  her  as  he  spok< 
"friendship  with  you  seems  cold  to  mi 
I  want  something  warmer — lov< 
Haven't  you  known  me  long  enougl 
Kate,  to  feel  toward  me  as  I  do  towar 
you?  AVe  were  made  for  each  othe 
dear  " 

The  Japanese  steward  stood  behin 
them  in  the  lighted  doorway  of  the  cabi 
at  that  moment. 

"Dinner  is  served,  sir."  he  announcei 

Kate  turned  quickly  toward  the  doc 
from  which  the  servant  had  disappeare' 

"You  aren't  going  to  spoil  everythir 
b}-  being  sentimental,  are  you?"  si 
pleaded  with  Langford.  "Let's  not  ta 
about — about  such  things.  I  want  to  1 
your  friend  and  to  call  you  mine.  That 
all.  The  rest — it  doesn't  exist  betwe 
us,  and  ne\"er  can — it's  foolishness.  Xo 
take  me  in  to  dinner,  please." 

Langford  bit  his  lip  in  vexation,  b 
he  obediently  offered  her  his  arm. 
dinner,  he  sat  moodily  regarding  h 
while  he  left  the  food  on  his  plate  a 
most  untouched.  He  drank  heavil 
however,  ordering  the  Jap  to  bring  hi 
a  second  bottle  of  champagne  befo 
the  fish  course  was  removed.  As  1 
drank,  gradually  his  moodiness  lifte 
He  became  tipsily  loquacious.  Kai 
noting  that  the  narrowed  gaze  of  h 
eyes  never  left  her  face,  grew  nervoi: 

She  had  never  seen  him  this  w; 
before,  but  now  his  real  nature  w: 
coming  out. 

"I  love  you,"  he  abruptly  resumed  h 
wooing  of  the  deck,  reaching  across  tl 
table  to  take  her  hand  again.  "And 
your  heart  you  know  that  you  love  m 
too.  Don't  yon  ?  Don't  you  ?"  he  r 
peated,  with  maudlin  insistence. 

Kate  sprang  up,  trying  to  pull  h>. 
hand  away,  but  failing  this  time,  h-; 
eyes  wide  with  alarm.  That  same  fern 
nine  intuition  which  had  warned  her  n 
to  accompany  Langford  on  his  vac 
was  whispering  to  her  now  that  the  da 
ger  she  had  risked  in  coming  was  ? 
ready  upon  her.  She  looked  at  the  m; 
who  still  gripped  her  fingers  in  his.  fr 
lowing  her  around  the  table  as  si 
backed   awav   from   him   with    an  e- 
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jsmile  curving  his  full  lips,  and  she  cried 
iout  in  sharp  fear. 

She  saw  him  as  he  was  at  last.  But 
jher  eyes  were  to  be  still  further  opened. 

'"You  can't  get  away  from  me,"'  he 
Paughed  at  her.  "You're  here  alone  with 
ime,  on  this  yacht  in  the  center  of  the 
jnost  uninhabited  quarter  of  the  globe, 
Jand  j"ou're  going  to  be  mine.  Your 
friendship — bah !  What  do  you  think  I 
<:are  for  that?  I've  listened  to  your  the- 
orizing, and  pretended  to  believe  in  it. 
ibut  it  was  only  a  pretense.  To  conceal 
fthe  real  goal  I  was  after — you.  I've  got 
you  where  I  want  you.  You  can  cry  out 
itill  doomsday,  but  neither  the  captiiri, 
Ithe  crew,  nor  anybody  else  on  board 
Ithis  yacht  which  I  own  will  come  to 
'iielp  you.  They've  seen  such  things  as 
this  happen  on  board  before.  Give  me 
a  kiss  " 

Kate  sprang  back,  succeeding  at  last 
in  pulling  her  hand  away  as  she  did  so. 
Ter  breath  came  fast,  and  she  looked 
iround  her  for  some  other  avenue  of 
escape  from  the  cabin  than  the  door  be- 
'fore  which  Langford  stood  barring  the 
way.  There  was  none.  ^lisunderstand- 
iing  the  reason  why  she  hesitated,  he 
:ame  toward  her  with  his  arms  out- 
stretched. 

"You  see  the  position  you're  in,''  he 
oegan.  with  a  nod  of  satisfaction,  "and 
Ithat  there's  no  use  resisting  " 

From  the  buf¥et  behind  her  she  caught 
top  a  heavy  cut-glass  carafe. 
'    "Don't  come  near  me!''  she  warned 
iihrilly. 

His  answer  was  a  laugh,  and  he 
rushed  for  her.  With  all  her  force, 
|Kate  brought  down  the  carafe  upon  his 
lowered  head.  The  glass  was  heavy 
■enough,  and  she  had  swung  it  with  suf- 
ficient strength  to  kill  him  had  it  struck 
ihis  head  squarely.  But  he  had  flung 
Itup  one  of  his  outstretched  arms  as  he 
|lsaw  the  blow  coming,  and  so  the  force 
bf  it  had  been  broken,  pitching  him  to 
jftlie  floor  at  her  feet,  senseless, 
f  She  ran  out  of  the  cabin  and  to  her 
stateroom.  Stopping  only  to  throw  some 
of  her  things  into  a  valise,  she  gained 
the  deck  and  ran  to  the  rail  where  the 
motor  boat  was  moored. 

Her  only  thought  was  to  escape  from 
ithe  yacht  without  another  moment's  de- 
lay. What  Langford  had  told  her  of 
fthe  captain  and  the  crew's  indifference 
ito  her  cries  had  caused  her  to  fear  them 
scarcely  less  than  their  master,  whom 
she  now  loathed  with  all  the  strength 


of  her  being.  Untying  the  line  with 
which  the  trim  little  craft  that  glided 
through  the  water  in  the  yacht's  wake 
was  fastened  to  the  stern's  rail,  she 
drew  it  up  to  the  yacht.  Her  valise  she 
threw  down  in  it.  And  then,  climbing 
over  the  rail,  she  dropped  into  the  boat 
herself. 

In  another  moment,  she  had  started 
the  engine  going,  and  was  racing  away 
into  the  night — whither  she  knew  not, 
nor  cared,  so  long  as  it  was  away  from 
the  vacht  where  she  had  been  whollv 


an  hour  of  leaving  the  yacht,  that  the 
gasoline  tank  on  board  the  motor  boat 
had  been  almost  empty  when  she  cast 
herself  adrift  in  it.  Ten  minutes  later, 
the  engine  had  stopped ;  and  from  that 
time  on  she  had  been  at  the  mercy  of 
the  waves.  She  had  never  expected  to 
step  foot  on  land  again,  not  knowing 
that  she  was  drifting  toward  it  all  the 
time.  And  now,  finding  herself  safe  on 
this  firm,  glittering  beach,  with  its  green 
fringe  of  jungle  beyond,  she  had  bro- 
ken down  with  relief. 


And  Kate's  disbelief  in  religion,  with  all  the  rest  of  her  foolish  theories  on  life,  were 
swept  from  her  mind.     She  was  no  longer  a  girl,  but  a  woman — in  love. 


disillusioned  of  her  old  theories  con- 
cerning the  relationship  between  those 
of  the  opposite  sex. 

On  the  shelving  white  beach  of  an 
islandf  Kate  stepped  out  of  the  motor 
boat  an  hour  after  dawn  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

She  fell,  exhausted,  on  the  sand,  and 
lay  there  with  her  head  pillowed  on  lier 
arms,  sobbing  with  reaction  from  the 
terror  that  had  claimed  her  throughout 
the  long  night.    She  had  found,  within 


At  a  shuffling  step  in  the  sand  beside 
her,  she  straightened  up  on  one  arm, 
to  gaze  at  the  queerest  mortal  her  eyes 
had  ever  beheld. 

John  Charnock.  after  twentj-  years  of 
solitary  life  on  the  island,  presented  a 
strange  spectacle.  Bearded,  and  with 
his  hair  falling  to  his  shoulders,  he  was 
clad  in  a  garment  which  he  had  con- 
structed for  himself  out  of  the  woven 
fibers  of  the  trees  in  the  jungle,  and 
that  enveloped  him  from  his  shoulders 
to  his  knees. 
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But  if  Kate  stared  in  surprise  at  him, 
that  was  nothing  to  the  way  in  which  he 
regarded  her.  She  was  the  first  living- 
human  being  he  had  seen  since  his 
mother,  and  he  had  long  forgotten  her. 

"How  do  you  do?"  said  Kate,  scram- 
bling up  from  the  sand. 

H)S  eyes  widened  farther  with  bewil- 
derment. Those  strange  sounds  she  ut- 
tered— he  did  not  know  what  to  make 
of  them.  For  he  had  lost  the  use  of 
speech,  as  well  as  the  understanding  of 
it.  Kate,  guessing  the  cause  of  his  ex- 
pression of  amazement  at  the  sound  of 
her  voice — for  she  had  read  of  cast- 
aways who  had  forgotten  how  to  speak 
or  to  understand  others  when  they  did 
so— and  having  formed  the  opinion  from 
his  Caucasian,  though  tanned,  skin  and 
wild  apparel  that  he  must  be  a  ship- 
wrecked sailor,  turned  with  a  smile  to 
her  valise  which  she  had  taken  out  of 
the  motor  boat  with  her,  and  from  it 
produced  a  hand  mirror,  holding  it  up 
for  him  to  see  his  reflected  figure  in  it. 

The  result  was  another  surprise  for 
her.  F"or,  at  sight  of  the  wild-haired 
and  bearded  being  that  looked  back  at 
him  from  the  glass,  John  turned  with  a 
cry  of  fear  and  ran  back  up  the  beach 
as  tight  as  his  legs  could  carry  him. 

Kate  laughed — she  couldn't  help  it. 

"Come  back  !"  she  called  after  him. 

At  sound  of  her  voice,  John  stopped 
and  looked  back  at  her  doubtfully.  She 
beckoned  to  him,  and  he  returned  hesi- 
tatingly. She  held  up  the  mirror  before 
her  own  face,  and  touched  a  finger  to 
her  cheek. 

,  "See?    This  is  I,"  she  explained. 

She  had  to  do  so  again  and  again,  by 
signs,  until  at  length  he  nodded  his  un- 
derstanding. Then  she  again  beckoned 
to  him  to  draw  closer.  She  pointed  to 
the  mirror. 

"And  there  I  am  again,  you  see,"  she 
showed  him.    "iMy  reflection." 

Instantly  a  smile  of  comprehension 
lighted  his  face;  not  for  her  words,  but 
for  the  example  that  accompanied  them 
in  the  glass.  He  took  it  from  her  and 
touched  his  own  face,  looking  at  her  in- 
quiringly. Then,  looking  into  the  mir- 
ror, he  pointed  to  his  reflection  there. 

"That's  right."  she  said,  laughing 
again.  "You  ran  away  from  yourself, 
you  see." 

Looking  beyond  her,  he  gave  the  glass 
back  to  her  quickly  and  ran  toward  the 
water's  edge.  The  tide  had  turned,  car- 
rying the  motor  boat  out  to  sea.    It  had 


already  passed  the  last  of  the  line  of 
breakers — it  was  gone  beyond  recall. 

And  with  it  went  Kate's  only  hope  of 
leaving  the  island. 

Meanwhile,  back  on  the  yacht,  having 
been  found  on  the  floor  of  the  cabin  at 
daybreak  by  the  Jap  steward  and 
brought  back  to  his  senses,  Langford 
had  gone  to  the  door  of  Kate's  state- 
room, to  find  it  open  and  the  room  itself 
empty.  At  that  moment  the  captain  had 
come  to  report  that  the  motor  boat  was 
gone.  Langford,  conscience-stricken, 
had  told  the  skipper  that  he  feared  she 
had  escaped  from  the  yacht  in  the  boat 
— and  why. 

"Then  she's  lost,  sir,"  the  captain  had 
promptly  informed  him.  "There  wasn't 
but  gasoline  enough  aboard  to  run  the 
engine  for  an  hour.  Out  here  at  sea,  a 
boat  that  size  couldn't  last  twenty  min- 
utes adrift.  You  may  as  well  give  the 
young  lady  up  for  drowned  now  as 
later." 

That  was  what  Langford  was  forced 
to  do.  He  ordered  the  yacht  brought 
aljout  and  headed  back  for  civilization 
On  the  way,  it  passed  the  \ery  island 
where  Kate  and  John  Cbarnock  were 
marooned  ;  but  they  were  no  longer  on 
the  beacli,  and  so  they  did  not  see  it  go 
by. 

They  had  gone  to  the  hut  which  John 
had  built  in  a  glade  in  the  heart  of  the 
jungle.  There,  sweeping  away  some 
sand  in  one  corner,  he  showed  her  a 
skeleton — his  mother's,  which  he  had 
preserved  all  those  >  ears.  From  a  ledge 
of  rock  he  In-ought  down  a  dog  col- 
lar with  the  name  "Prince"  engraved 
on  its  strip  of  silver,  and  the  Bible.  On 
the  flyleaf  of  the  Book,  Kate  had  read 
the  inscription  :  "To  m\-  son,  John  Char- 
nock,  junior,  from  his  loving  mother. 
Virginia,  1895.''  The  name  struck  some 
responsive  chord  in  her  memory ;  she 
recollected  where  she  had  heard  it  be- 
fore, all  at  once.  Two  years  before,  she 
had  Ijeen  visiting  some  friends  in  the 
South.  They  had  pointed  out  an  estate 
to  her  as  the  Charnocks',  telling  her 
the  story  of  how  the  whole  family  had 
been  lost  on  a  steamer  in  the  Soutji  Seas 
twenty  years  before.  The  plantation 
and  the  house  were  still  being  kept,  she 
had  lieen  told,  by  the  overseer  Mait- 
land.  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of 
them  so  long  ago.  This  wild-haired 
young  man  in  the  dress  of  woven  fibers 
lieside  her,  Kate  had  realized,  was  not 


a  sailor,  as  she  had  first  supposed,  bur 
instead  the  sole  owner  of  that  rich  \'ir- |j 
ginia  estate.  j| 

She  longed  to  tell  him  who  he  was,| 
— she  had  found  out  that  the  inscription"! 
in  the  Bible  meant  nothing  to  him — but| 
first  he  had  to  be  taught  to  speak,  and!, 
she  set  about  his  education.  | 

The    Bible   was   the   textbook  fromC 
which  she  slowly  brought  him  to  under-| 
stand  the  meanings  of  words.    As  time  J 
went  on — weeks  and  months — and  she 
read  deeper  into  the  Book  of  books,, 
with  the  simple-hearted  young  man  at 
her  feet,  by  his  questions  from  time  toi 
time  showing  her  a  new  meaning  here, 
a  fresh  thought  there,  which  she  had 
never  drawn  from  the  Testaments  be- 
fore, gradually  the  veil  slipped  wholh  | 
away  from  her  eyes.    She  forsook  her| 
atheism,  as  she  had  forsaken  the  folly.| 
of  her  views  on  friendship  between  men 
and  women.    Her  mind  came  back  to  its- 
normal,  healthy  outlook  on  life.  She 
had  ceased  to  be  a  girl,  and  grown  intc- 
a  woman — in  love.  |' 

■Yes,  Kate  admitted  to  herself,  she 
loved  John  Cbarnock.  She  loved  him 
for  his  primitive  strength  which  his  lift 
in  the  open  had  given  him,  for  his  na- 
ture as  kindly  as  a  child's,  but  most  ot 
all  for  his  fine  mind. 

.\  year  had  gone  by,  and  another 
Valentine  Langford,  in  his  bachelor 
apartments  in  San  Francisco,  put  down 
the  book  he  had  been  reading.  It  wa^, 
an  account  of  a  shipwrecked  marinei| 
who  had  lived  for  years  on  a  deseri 
island.  The  storj'  had  set  him  to  won- 
dering— wondering  whether,  after  all 
Kate  Brenton  might  not  have  drifted  ir 
that  motor  boat  to  some  one  of  tht 
islands  in  the  South  Seas,  and  there  bt 
still  alive  to-day. 

He  had  always  felt  himself  respon- 
sible for  her  death — if  dead  she  was 
But  if  be  could  find  her,  and  bring  her 
back  to  civilization,  wouldn't  that  aton(, 
for  the  miserable  attempt  he  had  mad(, 
to  wreck  her  life — at  least  a  little? 

"I'll  do  it!"  he  muttered  to  himself 
in  sudden  decision,  and.  calling  up  the 
captain  of  his  yacht,  he  ordered  it  madt 
ready  for  a  cruise  to  the  South  Sea; 
the  next  morning. 

Two  weeks  later,  Kate  and  John,  sit- 
ting hand  in  hand  on  the  beach,  saw  ; 
steamer's  smoke  on  the  horizon.  Undei 
it,  there  gradually  took  shape  the  twc 
trim  funnels,  and  next  the  white  hull,  01 
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{  private  j'acht.  It  was  coming  their 
la3'.  They  sprang  up,  shouting"  and  run- 
jing  down  to  the  water's  edge,  waving 
heir  hands  frantically.  The  yacht 
Iropped  anchor  a  few  hundred  yards 
"►ffshore,  and  a  launch  came  chugging 
icross  the  placid  lagoon  toward  them, 
•i'alentine  Langford  stepped  out  on  the 
J  each. 

r'  '"So  you  are  alive,  after  all  ?"  he  ex- 
■laimed  to  Kate,  starting  to  take  her 
nands  in  his. 

'  She  hastily  drew  back  from  him.  clasp- 
-:ing  John's  arm  for  protection. 

"You!"'  she  gasped,  staring  at  him 
■vith  eyes  round  with  fright. 
s|  Looking  from  her  to  John,  Langford 
^lowly  nodded  with  a  sneering  smile. 
The  sight  of  Kate  had  brought  back  all 
;iiis  old  desire  for  her.  and  John's  pres- 
ence at  her  side  aroused  his  jealousy. 
(He  forgot  the  motive  of  repentance 
[i^vhich  had  brought  him  there  to  the 
:South  Seas  to  search  for  her. 
''^  "You've  been  living  here  with  tliis 
'man,  have  you,''  he  addressed  her,  "as 
jyou  lived  aboard  my  yacht  with  me  for 
(two  weeks?  I'm  sorry  to  have  intruded 
ijtin  your  Eden  '' 

''  John,  his  e\'es  blazing,  sprang  at  him. 
|;  "That's  a  lie !"  he  charged,  launching 
'!a  blow  at  Langford's  head. 

There  was  an  interruption.  Unnoticed, 
the  launch  from  a  United  States  cruiser 
'that  had  been  sent  to  patrol  those  waters 
'liad  crossed  the  lagoon,  and  now  three 
young  officers  in  white  duck  jumped  out 
Ion  the  beach  and  ran  up  to  Langford 
'and  John,  separating  tHem. 

"She  never  lived  on  your  yacht  with 
you!''  John  told  its  owner,  as  the  offi- 
cers pulled  him  back. 
Langford  shrugged. 
"Ask  her  yourself,"  said  he. 
John  turned  to  look  at  Kate.  She 
bowed  her  head. 

"Yes."  she  murmured,  "it's  true." 
For  a  moment  John  stared  at  her. 
Then  the  officers,  crowding  around  him 
with  eager  questions  as  to  how  long  he 
had  been  marooned  upon  the  island,  and 
the  like,' hid  her  from  his  view.  When 
he  had  shouldered  his  way  out  of  the 
group,  she  was  gone.  He  let  the  officers 
lead  him  awa\r  to  the  launch,  on  which 
they  bore  him  out  to  the  cruiser. 

But  that  night  he  dived  overboard  and 
swam  back  to  the  island  to  look  for 
Kate.'  He  did  not  find  her.  What  he 
discovered,  instead,  were  her  clothes, 
piled  significantly  at  the  edge  of  a  pool 


in  the  island's  center.  The  officers,  who 
had  followed  him  back  to  the  island, 
and  Langford,  regarded  the  clothes  with 
him  in  awed  silence.  It  was  plain  from 
their  sign  that  she  was  no  more. 

John,  his  heart  broken,  went  back 
to  the  cruiser,  and  from  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  a  passing  liner  bound  for  the 
United  States.  In  another  fortnight,  he 
had  reached  his  estate  in  Virginia,  which 
was  turned  over  to  him  by  the  loyal 
overseer  upon  John's  presenting  him 
with  the  proof  of  his  identity  in  the 
form  of  the  Bible  and  dog  collar. 


But  Langford — well,  he  had  not  be- 
lie\  ed.  as  the  others  had  done,  that  Kate 
was  dead.  With  the  cruiser,  he  had 
likewise  steamed  away,  but  only  around 
on  the  other  side  of  the  island. 

The  next  morning,  when  he  landed 
there,  he  found  Kate  in  the  hut  in  the 
jungle. 

"I  shall  never  leave  here,"  she  an- 
swered all  his  sincere  urgings  that  she 
come  back  to  civilization,  without  fear 
that  he  would  again  force  his  attentions 
upon  her  on  board  his  yacht.  "Not 
until  Jic  comes  back.    He  will  do  so,  if 


he  loves  me.  And  if  he  does  that,  he 
will  know  that  I  am  as  stainless  as  his 
own  mother  was.  Until  he  knows  that, 
in  his  heart,  I  never  want  to  see  him 
or  an)'  other  living  being  again.  You 
are  the  only  one  who  knows  that  I  am 
here  alive.  Promise  me,  on  your  word, 
that  you  will  never  tell  him.  Ami  now 
good-by." 

It  was  six  montlts  later  when  Lang- 
ford read  a  newspaper  account  of  a 
charitable  institution  that  had  just  been 
opened  in  \"irginia  by  a  ^Ir.  John  Char- 


nock.  That  name  meant  nothing  to  him. 
But  the  name  of  the  institution  did.  It 
was  called  the  "Katherine  Brenton 
Home."  Then  he  knew  who  the  John 
Charnock  must  be.  And  also  that  he 
still  believed  Kate  dead.  Three  days 
afterward,  he  mounted  the  steps  of 
John's  ancestral  home,  and  sent  in  his 
card  by  the  old  darky  who  met  him  be- 
tween the  white  pillars  of  the  veranda. 

"I  have  given  a  promise,"  the  re- 
formed scamp  informed  John,  when  he 
was  ushered  into  the  library  where  he 
sat.  "to  tell  you  nothing  concerning  a 


''I  can  only  tell  you  this,"  the  reformed  scamp  informed  John  Charnock. 
"Go  back  to  the  island." 
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certain  matter.  But  that  does  not  pre- 
vent my  giving  you  a  piece  of  advice. 
It  is  this : 

"Go  back  to  the  island. 

"I  have  come  all  the  wa}-  from  San 


Francisco  to  tell  you  tliat.  It  is  all  1 
can  say.  But  perhaps  you  will  think  it 
is  enough." 

John  watched  him  go  out  of  the  room, 
and  from  his  life,  in  silence.    And  then. 


a  light  of  happiness  shining  on  his  face 
he  stretched  out  his  arms  toward  ar 
island  in  the  South  Seas. 

"I  understand,"  he  whispered:  "Anc 
I'm  coming,  dear!" 


Rifle  Practice  by  the  Film 


\1  7AR-RIDDEN  Europe  just  now  is 
*'  finding  help  in  a  clever  invention 
for  rifle  practice  which  is  both  useful 
and  entertaining.  There  are,  to  be  pre- 
cise, four  variations  of  the  device.  It 
is  a  vast  improvement  on  the  ordinary 
rifle  range  and  the  first  and  best  is 
what  is  known  as  the  life  targets.  This 
has  been  adopted  by  the  military  au- 
thorities in  Germany  and  France  as  part 
and  parcel  of  the  training  of  recruits. 

The  British  secretary  for  war  approved 
highly  of  the  invention  some  time  back 
when  a  practical  demonstration  was 
given,  and,  as  the  result,  some  of  John 
Bull's  territorials  have  derived  consider- 
able assistance  from  it  in  learning  to 
shoot  straight.  The  British  battleship 
cruiser  Queen  Mary  can  boast  of  hav- 
ing a  moving-picture  target  on  board. 

In  some  of  the  leading  towns  in 
Britain,  motion-picture  targets  have 
been  opened,  and  the  popular  sport  is 
shooting  at  the  "Germans."  They  are, 
needless  to  say,  enjoying  a  huge  vogue, 
for  almost  every  male  in  Britain  is  now 
training  with  the  rifle. 

The  principles  by  which  the  life-tar- 
get invention  is  worked  are  highly  in- 
genious. The  sheet  that  serves  for  the 
screen — otherwise  the  target — comprises 
three  thicknesses  of  strong,  white  paper. 
There  is  a  roll  of  this  paper  down  be- 
low, that  mechanically  passes  upward, 
after  which  it  travels  over  another  roller 
and  then  proceeds  back  a  short  distance 
from  the  front  sheet,  where  it  is 
manipulated  by  a  spare  C3dinder.  As 
soon  as  the  shot  pierces  two  layers  of 
paper,  the  target  moves  sufficientlj'  to 
cover  half  of  the  shot  hole,  thus  re- 
pairing the  injury.  A  third  paper  is 
passed  across  and  between  the  doubled 
traveling  sheet  in  order  to  prevent  shot 
holes  from  repeating.  This  third  paper 
is  firmly  fixed  and  can  stand  being  com- 
pleted riddled.    There  is  an  electrically 
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operated  ratchet  gear  to  move  the  paper 
over  the  holes. 

Immediately  after  the  bullet  hits  the 
target,  the  picture  stops  automatically, 
and  at  the  spot  hit  at  a  bright  spot  ap- 
pears, so  it  is  possible  to  tell  whether 
the  bull's-eye  was  made  or  not.  Errors 
in  determining  correct  markmanship  are 
out  of  the  question.  The  picture  is  pro- 
jected in  front  like  an  ordinary  photo 
play,  but  the  projecting  machine,  which 
operates  sixteen  "frames" — a  frame  is  a 
picture  contained  on  a  strip  of  film 
measuring  just  one-sixteenth  of  a  foot — 
to  the  second,  is  stopped  by  a  new  scien- 
tific apparatus,  manipulated  entirely  by 
sound  of  the  shot. 

Military  and  sporting  films  are  mostly 
used,  and  as  soon  as  the  shot  finds  the 
screen,  the  object  comes  to  a  standstill 
for  half  a  minute  or  so.  Then  the  pic- 
ture automatically  goes  on  again,  the 
operator  merely  adjusting  the  films  and 
turning  on  the  switches.  The  target, 
while  stationary,  cannot  take  fire,  as 
there  is  equipped  a  patented  cold-air 
blast. 

To  be  found  behind  the  screen  are 
the  lights  by  which  the  holes  made  by 
the  bullets  are  lit  up,  and  sandbags  to 
prevent  the  bullets  from  traveling  far- 
ther. Ordinary  rifles  are  used,  and 
these  are  not  attached  in  any  way  to 
the  mechanism. 

The  invention  designated  as  a  flash 
target  is  entitled  to  second  place.  The 
ordinary  film  apparatus  is  employed,  ex- 
cept that  the  screen  is  manufactured 
from  steel  to  render  it  bullet  proof.  It 
is  prepared  so  that  the  films  of  the  mov- 
ing soldiers,  animals,  and  other  suitable 
subjects  are  shown  up  distinctly.  The 
invention  gave  rise  to  its  name  because 
a  light  appears  when  the  speciallj'' 
lighted  bullets  hit  the  screen. 

It  is  an  improvement  on  the  life  tar- 
gets  in   the   one  wav  that   m.ore  than 


one  person  can  shoot  at  the  same  timi 
without  any  confusion  arising  as  t( 
whose  shots  they  are.  This  is  done  b; 
each  marksman  using  bullets  which  pro 
duce  flashes  of  a  different  color.  Th- 
flash  goes  out  of  its  own  accord,  onl; 
a  small  portion  of  powder  revealing  tha 
shooting  has  taken  place.  The  devic 
is  the  creation  of  Mr.  T.  M.  Downie 
of  Newcastle,  England. 

The  third  combination  of  musketr 
and  film  is  due  to  Mr.  Baker,  a  Scotch 
man.  This  is  more  simple  than  th 
other  two,  as  it  only  requires  a  plac 
whereby  a  small  screen  and  projectio 
machine  can  be  fixed  up  in  a  cellar  o 
dark  room  in  one's  home.  On  the  othe 
hand,  the  other  two  former-mentione 
inventions  require  large  and  speciall 
equipped  buildings  and  the  installatio 
is  necessarily  much  more  expensive. 

The  weapons,  instead  of  being  loade 
revolvers  or  rifles,  are  nothing  mor 
dangerous  than  electric  lamps,  ther 
being  an  arrangement  of  lenses  in  th 
barrel.  Once  the  trigger  is  pressed, 
spotlight  is  flashed  on  the  screen.  Thi 
insures  accuracy  of  aim.  The  guns  ca 
be  equipped  with  colored  lights,  whic 
place  the  invention  on  an  equal  basi 
with  the  flash  lights  in  this  respect. 

Another  new  motion-picture-targe 
contrivance  is  the  direct  result  of  thre 
Yorkshiremen  putting  their  brain  power 
together.  The  film  stops  for  from  fiv, 
to  twenty  seconds  when  a  bull's-eye  i: 
scored,  and  a  flash  of  light  is  seer 
There  is  also  a  device  to  keep  the  pic 
ture  cool  while  stationary.  Whethe- 
for  indoor  or  outdoor  use,  this  inventio 
is  adaptable  in  both  instances. 


Many  of  the  exhibitors  have  coined 
new  name  for  the  new  Vitagraph-Lubin 
Selig-Essanay  feature-film  combinatio 
by  alluding  to  it  as  the  "Big  Four.'' 


The  Darkening  Trail 

.  .\;UTUAL 

By  Earl  S.  Fairbanks 

Jack  Sturgess,  the  son  of  a  rich  New  York  department-store  owner,  was  a  cad.  You 
will  think  for  a  while  in  this  story  that  he  is  not  going  to  receive  his  just  deserts — but  read 
what  happened  to  him.  when  he  went  to  Alaska  after  his  father  had  disowned  him  upon  learn- 
ing the  villainy  of  which  he  had  been  guilty.  It  is  another  of  the  stories  of  the  Mutual  master- 
pictures,  which  appear  in  this  magazine,  and  nowhere  else,  regularly  every  week. 

Yukon  Ed  ....William  S.  Hart 

Jack  Sturgess  George  Fisher 

Ruby  McGraw  Enid  Markey 

Ruth   Wells  Nona  Thomas 


PHE  closing  bell  rang  in  the  big  de- 
}  partment  store,  and  Ruth  Wells  put 
le  cover  on  the  last  box  of  gloves  in 
tr  section,  hastih"  rolled  up  her  short, 

ack  cambric  apron,  stuffed  it  between 
■la  counter  and  the  first  shelf  below  it; 
nd  then,  raising  the  counters  "gate/" 
tepped  out  into  the  aisle  and  hurried 
{>  it  to  the  dressing  room. 
^FiTe  minutes  later,  she  came  out  of 
ie  "'"Employees'  Entrance."  Her  eyes 
texe  wide  with  expectancx- — an  expres- 
■on  of  dumb,  pleading  hope,  to  attempt 

oetter  description  of  the  look  that  filled 
I  em. 

And.  without  knowing  that  she  did  so, 
3  e  let  a  hopeless  groan  escape  her  lips, 
le  hadn't  come !  It  had  been  the  same 
isterday,  and  the  day  before.  But  still 
oa  had  hoped — ^hoped  and  prayed,  with 
I  the  fervor  of  her  poor,  fear-shriveled 
O  jI.  that  she  would  find  him  waiting  for 
to-night.   He  wasn't  there ! 

She  waited.  Waited,  while  the  other 
lopgirls  streamed  out  of  the  door  be- 
de  her,  laughing  and  chattering,  as  she 
ad  once  laughed.  Waited,  while  the 
read  in  her  heart  grew  to  a  conviction: 
€  wasn't  ever  coming  I  The  last  of  the 
iris  had  gone,  the  •watchman  closed  and 
,«cked  the  door,  and  she  set  oS  slowly 
.1  their  wake.  She  shivered,  as  she 
'.ought  of  her  mother  waiting  for  her, 
5  she  had  done  on  turning  her  steps  to- 
ward her  home  every  night,  now,  for 
ver  a  week.  StiU  she  walked  on  me- 
nanically  to  the  car  line,  and  boarded 
tit  of  the  overcrowded  trolleys. 

Her  hope  was  gone.-as  her  pride  had 
one  before  it.  Three  days  before,  un- 
b.e  to  bear  the  uncertainty  of  his  ab- 
sace  any  longer — which   might  mean 


that  he  was  sick,  out  of  town,  or  sny 
one  of  a  dozen  reasons  why  he  hadn't 
come — she  had  written.  It  might  have 
been — she  knew  now-  that  the  opposite 
w-as  tlie  reaJ  explanation — that  he  hadn't 
suspected.  So,  her  heart  sickening  with 
mortification  as  she  did  so,  she  had  writ- 
ten and  told  him. 

She  was  lost — ^lost !  The  thought  beat 
in  her  mind  in  time  to  her  steps  as  she 
mounted  the  front  stoop  of  the  cheap 
tenement  where  her  familj"  lived.  Lost 
— lost  

With  a  catch  in  her  breath,  she  broke 
off,  as  she  caught  sight  of  something 
white  in  the  letter  box  in  the  vestibule. 
Perhaps  it  was  his  answer.  With  her  hat- 
pin she  lished  in  the  narrow  metal  mouth 
of  the  box  until  she  drew  the  letter  out. 
It  was  from  him — she  recognized  the 
handwriting  on  the  envelope.  Eagerly 
she  tore  it  open,  to  read : 

"AIy  Dear  Ruth  :  I  am  sorr\-,  but  I 
can't  do  anrthing  for  j-ou.  I  guess  youli 
come  out  al5  right,  -at  that.  You,  of 
course,  understand  that  I  am  not  to  be 
bothered  in  future.  Jack." 

Now  she  knew.  Her  worst  fears  were 
realized.  The  words^^  which  a  moment 
before  had  leaped  up  to  meet  her  eyes 
with  unnatural  distinctness,  of  a  sudden 
swam  into  an  unintelligible  blur.  Her 
hand  closing  convulsivelj-  on  the  open 
letter  and  its  envelope  both,  without  a 
sound  Ruth  collapsed  on  the  vestibule 
floor. 

A  girl  who  worked  in  a  five-and-ten- 
cent  store,  and  whose  family  lived  on  the 
floor  below  Ruth's,  found  her  there 
when  she  came  home,  fifteen  minutes 
later. 


"If  it  w"as  summertime,"  the  girl  told 
the  neighbors  who  had  come  flocking 
out  of  the  tenement  at  her  cries,  to 
gather  around  Ruth,  '"I  could  under- 
stand it.  I  know  what  workin'  behind 
a  counter  in  a  close,  stutf3-  store  in  the 
hot  weather  is.  But  why  she  should 
faint  like  tliis  is  somep'n  I  can't  under- 
stand." 

Ruth's  mother,  to  w"hom  one  of  the 
neighbors  had  run  and  broken  the  news, 
couldn't  understand  it,  either — at  first. 

But,  when  the  girl  had  been  carried 
up  to  the  Wells  flat  and  laid,  still  un- 
conscious, upon  the  bed  in  her  room, 
her  mother,  after  the  others  had  gone, 
spying  the  crumpled  letter  in  her  hand, 
took  it  from  her  fingers  and  slowly 
read  it. 

She  understood.  Raising  her  drawn 
face  ceiHngward,  she  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross.  And  at  that  moment  the 
front  door  of  tlie  flat  opened.  It  was 
Ruth's  lather,  home  from  his  day's  work 
at  tlie  power  house;  and  he  would  have 
heard  from  the  neighbors  on  his  way 
upstairs,  her  mother  quickly  realized, 
that  his  daughter  had  fainted.  _  She  hur- 
ried from  the  room  to  face  him. 

"■"What's  the  matter  with  our  girl?" 

John  Wells'  heavy-jawed  face  bore  a 
look  of  alarm.  His  wife,  laying  her 
hand  on  one  of  his  muscular  arms, 
barred  his  waj-  to  Ruth's  room.  She 
tried  to  speak,  shaking  her  head  in  im- 
patience over  her  momentary  inabilit}- 
to  do  so. 

"What's  wrong?"  he  demanded,  his 
expression  of  apprehension  deepening  at 
her  manner.  ""They  said  she  fainted 
downstairs,  ^^^ly?'' 

The  tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks. 
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in  silence  her  mother  handed  him  the 
letter.  As  he  read  it,  his  whole  power- 
ful, thickset  body  stiffened.  His  list 
closing  on  the  note,  and  his  lips  on  each 
other,  he  took  a  step  toward  the  girl's 
room.    Her  mother  clung  to  him. 

"No — John!  You  won't  hurt  her!" 
she  begged.  "She's  hurt  enough  as  it 
is.    For  m}'  sake  " 

He  brushed  her  aside,  moving  steadily 
toward  Ruth's  room,  where  she  had  al- 
ready come  to  her  senses,  sitting  up  on 
the  bed  to  gaze,  wild-eyed,  around  her 
without  understanding  for  the  moment 
how  she  had  got  there. 

"I  want  to  know  who  the  man  is,"  her 

'  itmfmm  civ  -fw  *  mmf 


was  in.  She  explained  about  the  letter 
she  had  written  to  tell  him  of  it,  and 
this — this  was  his  answer. 

"He'll  find  out  he  ain't  going  to  get 
away  with  it  so  easy  as  all  this,"  her 
father  told  her,  with  his  lips  grimly  set. 
"You  come  with  me!" 

Protesting  for  fear  of  what  would 
happen  to  the  cad  who  had  deserted 
her  without  a  passing  thought,  she  put 
on  her  hat  as  John  Wells  ordered  her 
to  do,  and  set  out  from  the  flat  with 
him  for  the  home  of  Mr.  Sturgess. 

There"  her  father  told  the  depart- 
ment-store owner  what  his  son  had  done. 
-At  first,  as  was  natural,   Sturgess  re- 


Jack  was  thinking:  "If  the  doctor  didn't  get  here  in  time,  then — then  I  could 

20  back  alone." 


lather  told  her  mcthcr  through  his 
clenched  teeth.    "That's  all." 

And  from  Ruth  he  dragged  the  truth. 
It  was  the  son  of  the  owner  of  the  de- 
partment store  who  had  betrayed  her. 
His  name  was  Jack  Sturgess.  She  had 
met  him  one  night  as  she  was  leaving 
the  store.  He  had  asked  her  to  go  out 
to  lunch  with  him  on  the  morrow.  Fear 
of  losing  her  position  if  she  refused  had 
led  her  to  accept  the  invitation.  There 
had  been  an  unaccustomed  glass  of  wine 
beside  her  plate  at  the  luncheon,  which 
he  had  urged  her  just  to  taste.  And 
after  that — a  blank.  It  was  three  weeks 
since  she  had  k-nown  the  trouble  she 


fused  to  believe  that  his  son  could  have 
been  guilty  of  such  a  scoundrelly  act. 

"Send  for  him,"  Ruth's  father  de- 
manded, "and  see  whether  he  recognizes 
her  or  not." 

The  other  man  did  so.  Jack  Sturgess 
had  been  on  his  way  out  of  the  house  to 
keep  an  engagement  with  a  gay  restau- 
rant party,  when  the  servant  informed 
him  tkat  his  father  wanted  him  in  the 
library.  He  came  petulantly  into  the 
room,  but  his  manner  changed  when  he 
saw  Ruth.  Her  father  sprang  for  him 
with  his  fist  clenched  and  his  face 
wrathfully  contorted. 

"You  " 


The  department-store  owner  inter- 
vened, pushing  John  Wells  back.  Thei 
he  picked  up  the  letter  to  Ruth  whicl 
her  father  had  brought  along,  and  hek 
it  out  to  Jack. 

"Did  you  write  this?" 

Jack  took  the  letter  and  glanced  ove 
it.  As  he  did  so,  he  was  searching  ii 
his  mind  for  some  way  out  of  the  tigh 
corner  in  which  he  found  himself.  H^ 
decided  that  the  best  course  he  couh 
follow  was  to  bluster  the  thing  through 

"Yes,"  he  coolly  answered  his  father 
"I  wrote  it.    I  got  a  letter  from — thi 
girl,"  he  indicated  Ruth  with  a  scornfu 
nod  of  his  head,  "a  few  days  ago.  Sh 
claimed  that  I  was  to  blame  for  the  trou 
ble  she  was  in.    I'd  onl}'  gone  out  wit  | 
her  once  in  my  life.    And  I've  found  on;' 
she's  been  going  to  dances  and  sue  f 
things,  with  lots  of  other  fellows.    S  | 
how  did  I  know  "  ' 

He  broke  off,  to  dodge  the  blow  Job  | 
Wells  aimed  for  him  in  an  outburst  c| 
wrath  over  the  unfinished  insult  h  | 
words  had  been  forming. 

"That's  a  lie,  you  miserable  puppy 
her  father  thundered  at  him.  "A  li 
and  you  know  it  " 

Again  'Mr.  Sturgess  caught  his  arr 
pulling  him  back.  John  Wells  turne 
to  him. 

"W  hat  are  j'ou  going  to  do  about  it 
he  demanded.  "You've  got  to  do  som 
thing,  I  want  to  tell  you  that.  It's  oi 
thing  or  the  other:  He'll  do  the  rig 
thing,  or,  by  Heaven,  he'll  go  to  prison 

"Leave  the  matter  to  me,"  plead 
the  cad's  father,  his  face  seeming 
have  aged  ten  years  during  the  past  fi 
minutes.  "I'll  see  that  he  makes 
proper  reparation  for  what  he  has  doi 
You  can  trust  me  for  that,  sir.  Give  n 
your  name  and  address,  and  I  will  1 
^•ou  hear  from  me  some  time  to-mo 
row.'' 

When  Ruth  and  her  father  had  j 
he  turned  to  his  son. 

"Well,  sir?"  he  questioned  Jack  mea 
inglj'. 

With  a  shrug,  the  young  man  seat 
himself  on  the  arm  of  a  chair  and  lit 
cigarette.  His  eyes  did  not  meet  1 
father's  steady  gaze,  but  shifted  to  t 
floor. 

"What  do  you  intend  to  do?" 

Jack  flung  his  unsmoked  cigarette  ir 
the  fireplace  and  rose,  with  an  obstinj 
thrust  to  his  jaw. 

"Do?"  he  repeated.  "I  don't  inte 
to  do  anything.    It's  just  as  I  told  y 
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How  do  I  know  that  I'm  to  blame  for 
the  trouble  she's  in  " 

"/  know !"  his  father  broke  in  sternlj-. 
"That  girl  is  a  good  girl.  Her  face 
;'.:ows  it.  You  are  the  one  to  blame  for 
-his,  and  jou've  got  to  stand  hy  her 
now.  You  heard  her  father's  ultimatum. 
Xow  I'll  give  yon  another:  You'll  either 
do  what's  right  or  I'll  cut  }"ou  off  with- 
out a  penn}-.    Which  is  it  to  be?" 

Tack  Sturgess  met  his  eyes  at  last. 
There  was  defiance  in  his  gaze.  He 
ricked  up  his  overcoat  and  put  on  his 
■  era  hat.  Then  he  walked  to  the  door. 
"Very  well,"  he  said,  'T'll  clear  out." 

And  he  was  good  as  his  word.  The 
next  morning,  with  what  he  had  left 
out  of  the  monthK-  allowance  his  fa- 
ther had  given  him  last,  he  secured  pas- 
sage on  a  steamer  bound  for  Alaska.  It 
:C'ok  practicalh"  all  he  had.  But  he 
".vanted  to  place  himself  as  far  as  pos- 
sible out  of  reach  of  the  vengeance  of 
the  father  of  the  girl  he  had  betra3'ed. 

He  had  changed  his  last  name  to 
Willis — and  in  the  Far  Xorth  he  hoped 
to  begin  life  afresh. 

Yukon  Ed  had  just  arrived  in  Hope 
City  from  his  regular  monthly  trip  to 
Xome  with  the  mail  sledge. 

Without  even  pausing  at  the  Golden 
Light  Saloon  for  a  drink,  he  hastened 
to  the  Xew  York  Store.  The  estab- 
lishment was  owned  and  managed  hy  a 
woman.  Ruby  ^SIcGraw  was  her  name, 
and  Ed  had  long  loved  her  with  all  the 
ardor  of  his  strong  nature.  Xow  he 
found  her  alone  in  the  store,  figuring 
out  her  accounts  at  the  counter.  He  tip- 
toed up  behind  her  and  laid  one  of 
his  hands  on  hers.  She  looked  up  with 
a  start. 

"Ed !"  she  cried,  a  light  of  glad  sur- 
prise on  her  face. 

He  grinned  back  at  her. 

'"I'm  back  again,"  he  announced.  'T 
s'pose  I  may  as  well  go  through  with 
the  reg'lar  program.  I  asks  you.  Ruby, 
as  I  has  everj"  time  I've  come  down 
from  Xome  for  the  past  }ear  'n'  over 
— will  you  be  my  wife?" 

She  laughed,  drawing  back. 

"And  I  answers,"  she  lightly  mocked 
his  ungrammatical  manner  of  speaking, 
''that  I'll  be  your  friend,  Ed,  fast  and 
true,  and  nothing  more.  And  now  that 
we've  opened  the  meeting  according  to 
custom — how  are  j-ou?" 

He  straightened,  a  look  of  pain  in  his 
eyes. 


"T'm  all  right,"  he  replied  shortly. 
""How's  business?" 

She  did  not  answer.  She  was  looking 
past  him,  out  through  the  open  door  of 
the  store.  Coming  up  the  street  from 
the  steamer  w-hich  had  just  got  in  from 
■'the  outside,"  was  a  man  on  whom  her 
e3"es  were  resting  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life.  He  was  different  from  the 
rough  denizens  of  Alaska  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  seeing.  Different  as  to  clothes, 
and  as  to  bearing.  To  Ruby  he  seemed 
a  fair}'  prince. 

He  was  Jack  Sturgess,  just  arrived  in 
the  Yukon  from  Xew  York. 

■"Well,  I  guess  I'll  be  movin"  on,"  re- 
marked Yukon  Ed  to  her.    "So  long." 

"Good-by,''  replied  Ruby  abstractedhr, 
still  looking  out  of  the  door. 

Yukon  Ed  walked  back  to  the  Golden 
Light.  He  took  a  place  at  the  bar,  quite 
by  accident,  beside  Jack.  As  the  bar- 
tender came  to  take  Ed's  order,  he 
turned  to  Jack,  whom  he  recognized  for 
a  stranger  in  those  parts,  and  hospitably 
invited : 

"Have  a  drink  ?"' 

Jack  looked  around  at  him  slowly. 
His  eyes  traveled  with  cool  insolence  ^ 
over  the  man's  rough  clothes,  and  his 
lips  curled  with  disdain.    Without  an- 
swering, he  turned  his  back  on  him. 

Ed  stood  for  a  minute,  his  hand  rest- 
ing lightly  on  the  butt  of  the  pistol  at 
his  hip ;  and  then,  throwing  back  his 
head,  his  laugh  roared  out. 

"Boys,"  he  called  to  the  other  men  in 
the  room,  "'take  a  look  at  what's  been 
sent  to  us  bj"  some  unknown  enemy  this 
town's  got  back  in  the  States.  A  reg'lar 
cit\-  dude!  And  he's  proud  as  can  be, 
too.  Fetch  a  blanket,  somebodj-,  and 
we'll  shake  some  of  the  pride  out  of 
him." 

The  blanket  was  brought,  and  Jack 
was  seized  and  throw-n  into  the  middle 
of  it  as  Ed  and  three  others  held  it 
spread  out  by  the  four  corners.  And 
then  they  proceeded  to  "toss"  him.  His 
rough  manhandling  kept  up  for  five 
minutes.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  when 
the}'  dumped  him  out  of  the  blanket  onto 
the  floor  of  the  saloon,  he  was  so  dizzy 
that  he  could  hardly  keep  his  feet  when 
he  scrambled  up. 

Yukon  Ed,  giving  him  a  shove,  sent 
him  spinning  through  the  door  into  the 
street  outside,  and  followed  him,  with 
the  laughing  crowd  at  his  heels. 

"Look  at  him  tango !"  cried  Ed,  point- 
ing out  to  the  others  the  way  Jack 


reeled  as  he  picked  himself  up  from 
the  road.  "'He'd  oughter  have  a  pard- 
nsT.  Strike  up  a  tune,  boys,  and  I'll 
have  this  dance  with  him." 

He  grabbed  Jack  about  the  waist,  and 
swung  him  around  and  around,  while 
the  rest,  forming  a  ring  about  them, 
roared  out  a  barroom  chorus. 

"You  don't  know  how  to  dance !''  ex- 
claimed Ed,  releasing  him  suddenly. 
Jack  fell  down,  his  head  striking  a  stone 
in  the  rough  earth  of  the  road  which 
further  dazed  him.  Ed  pulled  out  his 
pistol  and  fired  it  into  the  ground  be- 
side him.  "Hop  up,  and  I'll  give  you  a 
lesson !"  he  ordered.  "Dance,  you  son 
of  a  gun — dance  !" 

Jack,  at  the  point  of  exhaustion,  did 
so  while  his  tormentor  fired  at  his  feet. 

And  then  Ruby  McGraw  rushed 
through  the  knot  of  men.  She  con- 
fronted Ed  with  flashing  eyes. 

""You  coward !"'  she  blazed  at  him. 
""Put  up  that  gun  !  Come,"  she  said  to 
Jack,  taking  him  by  the  hand  and  lead- 
ing him  away  toward  the  X'ew  York 
Store,  '"your  cheek's  cut,  and  I'll  fix  it 
for  you." 

Thus  Jack,  brought  into  the  plain  but 
spotlessly  neat  living  room  she  occupied 
behind  her  store,  was  introduced  to  a 
place  Avhere,  without  money,  he  could 
staj"  in  Alaska. 

He  set  to  work  to  increase  Rub}''s 
love  for  him,  which  he  was  quick  to 
see  had  sprung  up  in  her  heart  at  her 
first  sight  of  him.  And  he  succeeded. 
She  became  his  willing  slave  from  that 
day  on. 

A  month  later,  when  he  had  begun  to 
tire  of  her,  Yukon  Ed  turned  up  one 
afternoon  with  three  other  men.  One 
of  them  was  a  minister.  He  introduced 
the  parson  to  Jack. 

"I  know  }-ou  want  to  do  the  right 
thing  by  Ruby,"  Ed  told  him.  ""So  I've 
brought  a  skj-  pilot,  and  j-ou  can  marry 
her.'' 

It  broke  Ed's  heart  to  force  another 
man  to  marrj'  the  girl  for  whom  he 
would  cheerfulh-  have  laid  down  his  life. 
But  it  was  for  Ruby's  sake,  and  so  he 
had  steeled  himself  to  go  through  with 
it. 

Jack  could  not  mistake  the  steely  glint 
in  Ed's  eyes  as  they  held  his,  which  told 
him  that  there  was  no  other  course  for 
him  to  pursue — he  had  to  go  through 
with  it. 

The  wedding  took  place.  After  it.  Ed 
and  the  others  took  their  departure. 
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Months  passed  by.  One  day  Jack  was 
lolling  at  the  counter  of  the  store  over 
a  cigarette  and  a  New  York  newspaper 
which  had  come  up  by  the  last  steamer. 
He  wished  he  could  go  back — but  alone. 
Ruby  was  cleaning  up  the  floor  with 
mop  and  pail. 

The  door  burst  open,  and  a  miner 
rushed  in  upon  her. 

"We  win !"  he  jubilantly  shouted  to 
the  girl.  "You  grubstaked  me,  si.x; 
months  ago,  and  now  I've  struck  it  rich. 
Here's  your  share  of  the  gold  !" 

He  handed  over  two  heavy  sacks  of 
the  yellow  dust  to  her. 

Jack  came  around  the  counter 
and  took  them  from  her  hands. 
There  was  enough  here,  he  told 
himself,  as  he  hefted  their 
weight  on  the  way  into  the  next 
room  to  deposit  them  in  the 
safe,  to  get  him  back  to  civiliza- 
tion and  to  keep  him  supplied 
with  spending  money  for  many 
months  to  come  after  he  got 
there.  Tied  to  Ruby,  though, 
how  could  he  get  away?  Mood- 
ily he  returned  to  her  and  or- 
dered her  to  give  him  some 
money.  And  then  he  took  his 
way  to  the  nearest  dance  hall,  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  the  day 
and  evening  with  the  girls  there, 
in  whose  society  he  had  been 
spending  the  major  portion  of 
his  time  of  late. 

Midnight  came,  and  Jack  had 
not  returned  to  her.  Ruby  went 
out  to  find  him.  The  rainy  sea- 
son had  set  in,  and  it  was 
through  a  steady  downpour  that 
she  walked  through  the  town, 
not  finding  him  there,  and  out 
into  the  open  country  beyond 
where  she  feared  he  might  lia\e 
wandered,  drunk. 

It  was  just  what  he  had  done 
found  him  on  the  ground,  where  he  had 
fallen.  Taking  olT  her  oilskin  coat,  she 
covered  his  face  from  the  beating  rain 
with  it,  and  sat  there  beside  him  all 
through  the  night. 

Two  days  later,  she  was  in  bed  with 
pneumonia  as  a  result. 

She  grew  steadily  worse.  The  wife 
of  a  miner,  who  was  nursing  lier,  finally 
summoned  Jack. 

"You'll  have  to  ride  for  the  doctor," 
she  told  him.  "You  can  reach  him  in  an 
hour,  and  get  back  in  another.    H  he 


isn't  brought  here  within  the  ne.xt 
two  or  three  hours,  your  wife  won't 
live." 

Jack  got  into  his  coat,  grumbling,  for 
it  was  still  raining.  Outside  the  store, 
he  stopped  short.  An  idea  had  occurred 
to  him.  Suppose  he  didn't  get  the  doc- 
tor? Then  Ruby  would  die  and  he  could 
take  her  gold  and  go  back  to  New  York 
alone. 

Instead  of  turning  toward  the  barn, 
where  the  horse  was  stabled,  he  walked 
away  in  the  direction  of  the  dance  hall. 

It  w'as  an  hour  later  when  Yukon  Ed 


Yukon  Ed's  first  duty  was  to  Ruby.    "I'll  ride  and 
doctor  for  her,"  he  murmured;  "and  then  when 
back — him  an'  me  will  have  an  accountinM' 


She 


entered  it.  The  miner  \vhose  wife  was 
nursing  Ruby  informed  him  of  the  crit- 
ical condition  the  girl  was  in.  Jack  had 
ridden  for  the  doctor,  the  man  said  his 
wife  had  just  told  him,  and  everything 
deepnded  on  how  soon  he  brought  him 
back. 

At  that  moment  Ed  heard  Jack's  laugh 
ring  out  from  one  of  the  private  rooms 
off  the  bar.  He  went  to  the  door  and 
softly  opened  it.  His  jaw  hardened  as 
he  saw  Jack  sitting  at  a  table  with  a 
girl  raising  a  glass  of  whisky  to  his  lips. 

He  hesitated  for  an  instant,  and  then 
closed  the  door  again  as  silently  as  he 


had  opened  it.  It  was  Ruby  who  needed 
him  most  just  then,  he  had  reflected. 

Jack  hadn't  gone  for  the  doctor. 

Then  it  was  up  to  him  to  go  and  get 
him. 

And  he  did,  riding  like  the  wind 
through  the  night  and  over  the  rain- 
soaked  country.  When  he  brought  the 
doctor  into  the  back  room  of  the  store, 
where  Ruby  was  lying,  she  had  become 
delirious. 

"Jack!  Jack !"  she  called.  "Don't  let 
me  go  away  alone!" 

The  doctor  sent  Ed  from  the  room. 
Ten  minutes  later,  when  he  re- 
joined him,  he  shook  his  head. 
Ed  gripped  his  arm,  staring  at 
him. 

"You  don't  mean  " 

The  doctor  nodded. 
"It's  all  over,"  said  he.  "She 
is  dead." 

Ed  stole  into  the  room.  He 
knelt  at  the  bedside  and  looked 
at  her  still,  white  face.  Then, 
drawing  the  sheet  tenderly  up 
over  it,  he  rose  and  walked  out. 

He  went  back  to  the  dance  hall 
and  flung  open  the  door  of  the 
private  room  where  Jack  was 
still  sitting.  Ed  dragged  him  to 
his  feet. 

"You  come  along  with  me !" 
he  said  through  his  teeth. 

Jack,  sobered,  stared  at  liim 
with  blanched  cheeks. 

"What's — what's  the  matter  ?" 
he  demanded. 

Ed's  grip  tightened  on  his 
arm. 

"You  come  with  me!"  he  re- 
peated grimly. 

He  led  him  into  the  room 
where  Ruby  lay,  and  up  to  the 
bed. 

"Go  down  on  your  knees  !"  he 
ordered,  pointing  to  the  bedside.  When 
Jack  had  tremblingly  obeyed,  he  pulled 
back  the  sheet,  disclosing  Ruby's  face. 
"She's  dead,"  Ed  told  him. 

He  slowly  began  to  unbutton  his  coat. 

"She's  gone  out  on  the  Darkening 
Trail,"  he  continued,  in  the  same  emo- 
tionless tone.  "And  she  said  she  didn't 
w-ant  to  go  alone." 

His  coat  was  unbuttoned  by  this  time. 
He  reached  his  liand  under  it.  When 
it  came  back  into  \iew,  there  was  a 
long-barreled  revolver  in  it. 

"She  ain't  goin'  to  be  disappointed,''  he 
finished. 
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Otherwise  Bill  Harrison 

(ESSANAY) 

By  Roy  Hal  stead 

A  couple  of  kiddies — he  a  newsboy,  and  she  a  rich  man's  child — have  an  "affair."  He 
falls  asleep  and  dreams  of  being  a  government  detective.  It  is  all  the  way  it  would  be  in  the 
movies.  She  is  a  reporter  on  a  big  city  newspaper.  Read  how  they  rounded  up,  together,  a 
band  of  drug  merchants  in  this  story  based  on  the  Essanay  two-part  picture  play — and  laugh. 

The  principals  in  the  cast  were  Ruth  Stonehouse  and  Joseph  Byron  Totten. 


'  rpHERE  she  is — right  on  time!" 

*■  The  newsboj'  hurried  around  the 
corner  into  the  residential  street.  He 
nodded  approvingly  as  he  saw  the  little 
;girl  who  stood  on  the  steps  of  a  private 
house  midway  of  the  block. 

"She  ain't  failed  to  be  there  once,  at 
zactly  quarter  a-past  three,  in  all  these 
weeks  since  she  first  bought  a  paper  off 
me,"  he  commented.    "'That's  the  kind 
of  a  gal  I  like — one  yuh  can  depend  on. 
'I'll  bet  the  guy  that  marries  her'll  never 
ihave  to  wait  around  fer  an  hour  or  two 
;Or  three  while  she's  puttin'  on  her  hat !" 
I    At  that  moment,  turning  her  head  that 
way,  the  little  girl  saw  him.    Her  face 
I  broke  into  a  welcoming  smile.    She  was 
j  as  pretty  as  a  picture,  with  her  black 
I  curls,  and   in   a   stififlj-  starched  white 
I  dress  that  ended  above  her  knees.  Some 
rich  man's  daughter  she  was.  to  judge 
ifrom  her  appearance.    But  the  newsbo}' 
j  could  not  control  the  quickened  beating 
of  his  heart  as  he  approached  her. 

"She's  got  me  goin',"  he  confided  to 
I  himself.  "I'm  dead  stuck  on  her,  that's 
jail  there  is  to  it." 

I     She  greeted  him  as  he  stopped  before 
jher,  holding  out  a  penn}'  in  her  hand. 
"Good  afternoon  !"  said  she. 
The  boy  gulped,  and  tugged  at  the 
peak  of  his  cap  in  a  belatedh'  courteous 
salute. 

"How  are  yuh?"'  he  mumbled. 

He  took  the  paper  she  always  bought 
from  the  pile  under  his  arm,  and  handed 
it  to  her.  At  the  touch  of  her  fingers 
|j  as  they  placed  the  penny  in  his  palm, 
his  face  turned  two  shades  redder. 

"Thank  you,'"  she  said,  smiling  at  him 
again. 

'■  Then  she  opened  the  paper,  and  low- 
ered her  ej  es  to  the  front  page.  Her 
gaze  traveled  over  the  headlines  slowly, 
in  pretended  absorption.  She  pointed  to 
one,  the  largest  of  all. 
"A\'hat  does  that  say?"  she  asked  him. 


He  drew  near  and  looked  over  her 
shoulder. 

"  'Gang  of  Dope  ^vlerchants  Sought 
by  Government,' "  he  read  the  heavily 
typed  headline  for  her.  And  under- 
neath it  the  less-black  words  of  the  sub- 
head :  "  'Sale  of  Illegal  Drugs,  Said  to 
be  More  ^^'idespread  Than  Ever  Before 
in  City's  History,  Laid  to  Big  Ring. 
Government  Sleuths  Unable  to  Discover 
Identity  of  Men  Supplying  Druggists 
With  Dope.' " 

She  looked  at  him  admiringly. 

"You're  awful  smart,"  she  told  him. 
"I  haven't  been  to  school  5-et,  and  I 
can't  read.    What  does  'dope'  mean?" 

"It's  a  kind  o'  stuff,"  he  answered, 
''that  makes  people  go  crazy.  The  drug 
stores  ain't  allowed  to  carry  it.  you 
know,  but  the}-  get  hold  of  it,  somehow. 
Like  the  paper,  here,  sa}s — by  buyin'  it 
off  a  gang  o'  crooks  who  make  a  busi- 
ness of  peddlin'  it  around.  If  the  gov'- 
ment  could  get  hold  of  'em,  it'd  send 
'em  all  to  jail." 

"They  ought  to  be  arrested !''  she  de- 
clared, with  flashing  eyes.  '"I  think 
they're  the  worst  people  I  ever  heard  of, 
to  want  to  make  folks  crazy.  I'd  like 
to  catch  them  and  send  them  every  one 
to  prison !" 

"So  would  I,"  said  he,  grinning, 
though  his  own  eyes  held  a  glow  of 
awakened  ambition.  "It  says  under- 
neath what  I  read  yuh  out  o'  the  paper 
that  there's  a  reward  of  a  thousand  dol- 
lars for  anybody  that'll  give  information 
leadin'  to  their  capture.  Gee,  I'd  like 
to  be  the  one  to  win  that !" 

She  leaned  eagerly  toward  him  over 
the  railing  of  the  stoop. 

"Maybe  you  could,  if  you  tried  !''  she 
breathlessly  encouraged. 

At  that  moment  the  door  of  the  house 
opened  behind  her.  A  servant  called 
her  name,  and,  when  she  turned,  ordered 
her  to  come  inside.   With  a  wave  of  the 


paper  in  her  hand,  she  ran  up  the  steps 
and  was  gone.  The  newsboy  continued 
on  his  way. 

"  'Alary,' "  he  repeated  the  name  by 
which  he  had  heard  the  servant  call  her. 
"It's  a  pretty  handle — prettj-,  and  prac- 
tical, too.  The  same  as  she  is.  And  so 
slie  thought  I'd  be  able  to  nab  them 
coke  sellers,  if  I  was  to  try?" 

A  musing  smile  on  his  lips,  he  hesi- 
tated. Before  him  one  of  the  entrances 
to  Central  Park  opened  invitingly.  He 
crossed  the  street  and  went  up  the  as- 
phalted path,  to  sit  down  on  a  bench  in 
the  sun.  Close  by,  but  hidden  from  his 
sight  by  a  bend  in  the  walk,  he  could 
hear  the  laughter  of  children  playing 
under  the  watchful  eyes  of  the  nurse- 
maids with  whom  they  had  been  sent  out 
from  the  near-by  private  houses  and 
fashionable  apartments. 

Yawning,  he  withdrew  one  of  the  pa- 
pers from  the  bundle  he  had  put  down 
beside  him  on  the  bench.  He  read  again 
the  oft'er  of  the  thousand-dollar  reward. 
Then  he  looked  off  into  space  through, 
narrowed  eyes. 

Suppose  he  was  a  government  detec- 
tive? His  head  nodded.  He  was  a  con- 
stant patron  of  the  picture  shows,  and 
he  began  to  visualize  it  as  it  would  all 
be  in  the  "movies."    He  slept. 

It  was  midnight.  Entering  his  luxu- 
riously furnished  bachelor  apartment. 
Bill  Harrison,  employed  by  the  United 
States  government  as  a  detective,  turned 
on  the  light. 

"Ayura,"  he  called  to  his  Japanese 
valet. 

The  short,  black-haired  manservant  at 
once  appeared. 

"Has  anything  come  for  me  while  I 
was  out?"  Bill  Harrison  questioned  him. 

The  servant  presented  him  with  a 
letter. 

"Only  this,  sir,"  he  replied. 
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Bill  Harrison  smiled  as  he  recog- 
nized the  handwriting  on  the  envelope. 
It  was  from  Mary,  the  girl  he  loved. 
She  had  gone  to  work  for  one  of  the 
big  metropolitan  newspapers,  after  her 
father  had  lost  all  his  money.  Six  times 
Bill  had  proposed  to  her,  and  six  times 
she  had  refused  to  give  him  the  answer 
he  sought.  For  the  paSt  month  they  had 
both  been  working  on  a  case  together. 
Yet  not  exactly  together,  either.  Mary, 
assigned  to  the  story  by  her  editor, 
wanted  to  round  up  the  gang  of  dope 
merchants  the  government  had  set  Bill 
to  catch,  before  he  did.  She  had  boasted 
that  she  could  do  so.  And  he  had  ac- 
cepted the  challenge  in  the  spirit  of 
friendly  rivalry  in  which  it  was  given. 

So  far,  the  girl  liad  had  better  luck 
than  he  had.  After  four  weeks'  wcrk  on 
the  case,  Bill  Harrison,  the  best  detec- 
tive the  government  h.ad  ever  had  in 
its  employ,  had  been  unable  to  ur.earth 
a  single  clew  as  to  the  identity  of  tlie 
crooks  who  were  supplying  the  drug- 
gists of  the  city  with  unlawful  drugs. 

Mary,  on  the  other  hand,  had  come 
within  an  ace  of  making  the  capture  of 
the  whole  gang.  It  had  happened  ten 
days  before. 

Stepping  into  a  drug  store  to  purchase 
some  postage  stamps,  she  had  seen  a 
man  engaged  in  what  had  looked  to  her 
like  a  suspiciously  furtive  conversation 
with  the  proprietor.  She  had  believed 
that  he  might  be  negotiating  the  sale  of 
morphine  or  cocaine  with  him.  When 
the  man  had  gone  out  of  the  store,  she 
had  left  it  at  his  heels. 

For  the  next  half  hour  she  had  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  on  his  trail.  He  had 
stopped  at  two  other  drug  stores  on  the 
way,  engaging  their  owners  in  the  same 
stealthy  conversation  each  time,  and  in 
one  store  handing  over  a  number  of 
bottles  whose  contents  Mary,  looking 
through  the  window,  had  recognized  as 
morphine  tablets.  She  zvas  on  the  trail 
of  a  member  of  the  gang !  If  she  could 
continue  to  follow  him,  unperceived,  he 
would  lead  her  straight  to  the  hang-out 
of  the  crooks. 

But  the  man  had  discovered  the  fact 
that  she  was  shadowing  him.  He  had 
turned  down  a  dark  side  street,  to  wheel 
in  it  and  confront  the  girl,  who  had 
followed  him,  with  a  revolver  in  his 
hand.  She  had  come  away  without  her 
own  pistol,  and  so  she  had  been  forced 
to  turn  and  run.  In  her  flight  she  had 
dropped  her  hand  bag,  and  looking  back 


over  her  shoulder  as  she  ran,  she  had 
seen  the  man  pick  it  up  and  begin  to 
open  it  to  learn  her  identity. 

Now  Bill  Harrison  opened  the  letter 
she  had  sent  him.  His  lips  puckered  in 
a  whistle  of  surprise,  and  he  read  it 
through  a  second  time: 

"DiiAR  Bill:  I've  just  received  an 
anonymous  note,  from  some  one  who 
claims  he  is  a  victim  of  the  drug  habit, 
and,  in  revenge  for  the  way  his  life 
has  been  wrecked  by  the  peddlers  of 
the  dope,  he's  tipped  me  off  to  the  ad- 
dress where  the  gang  who  are  supplying 
it  to  the  druggists  of  the  city  can  be 
found. 


Bill  Harrison  looked  into  space  after  he 
had  read  the  note.    "I'm  not  going 
to  the  corner,"  he  decided. 


"The  number  is  3017  Fifth  Avenue — 
you  never  guessed  they'd  be  occupying  a 
private  house  in  that  fashionable  neigh- 
borhood, any  more  than  I  did,  eh  ?  I'm 
going  there  right  awaj'.  I  want  you  to 
come  with  me. 

"I'll  have  my  pistol,  and  you  bring 
along  yours,  and  meet  me  on  the  north- 
east corner  across  the  street  from  the 
house  in  a  half  hour  from  now. 

"Mary." 

Bill  stroked  his  chin  reflectively.  He 
recalled  his  valet,  to  ask  him  when  the 
note  had  come.  The  Jap  told  him  it 
had  been  delivered  by  a  messenger  boy 
only  ten  minutes  before.  Looking  doubt- 
fully at  the  letter,  Bill  shook  his  head. 


"I'm  not  going  to  the  corner,"  he  mut- 
tered, under  his  breath. 

Mary  stood  on  it  for  fifteen  minutes, 
and  then  a  whole  half  hour  past  the 
time  she  had  set.  Bill's  failure  to  show 
up  completely  mystified  her.  Finally 
she  came  to  the  only  conclusion  which 
his  conduct  left  for  her.  He  was  afraid 
to  go  into  the  house  with  her  and  brave 
the  crooks  in  their  den. 
•  Well,  she  made  up  her  mind — if  he 
was  afraid  to  do  it,  she  was  not. 

She  crossed  the  street,  and  mounted 
the  steps  of  the  brownstone  private  resi- 
dence whose  address  she  had  received 
in  the  note  from  her  unknown  in- 
formant. She  paused  to  satisfy  herself 
that  her  pistol  was  still  where  she  had 
put  it,  in  the  right-hand  side  pocket  of 
her  jacket.    And  then  she  rang  the  bell. 

She  had  prepared  a  story  beforehand 
which  she  hoped  would  get  her  into  the 
liouse.  Once  there,  if  she  found  that 
the  place  was  realh'  the  headquarters  of 
the  ring  of  dope  merchants,  as  she  had 
lieen  told  it  was,  she  could  depart  with 
enough  evidence  to  bring  back  the  police.' 
The  place  would  be  raided,  and  every- 
body in  it  taken  prisoner.  The  credit 
for  it  all  would  go  to  her. 

"I'm  from  the  Blue-front  Drug' 
Stores,"  Mary  whispered  furtively  to  the 
man  in  a  servant's  liver}-  who  opened 
the  door. 

She  mentioned  a  chain  of  drug  stores 
that  operated  throughout  the  city  under . 
a  single  ownership.  The  man  peered  out 
at  her ;  then,  as  though  satisfied  that  she 
answered  to  the  description  of  some  one 
he  had  been  told  to  watch  for,  he  stepped 
back  with  a  low  bow. 

"Step  in,  miss,"  he  invited. 

Mary  did  not  notice  the  mocking  smile 
that  played  about  the  man's  lips,  or,  if 
she  did,  she  took  it  for  a  shadow  from 
the  dark  hall  wherein  he  stood. 

"Did  3'ou  come  to  see  Mr.  Miller  ?" 
he  asked. 

"I — yes,"  the  girl  faltered,  on  a  chance. 
"I  was  sent  here  to  buy  a  supply  of 
cocaine  for  our  stores.  The  police  are 
watching  everything  so  closely  nowa- 
days, that  we  didn't  dare  risk  having  you 
send  it  to  us.  And  that's  why  they  sent 
me  here — a  girl — to  keep  the  authori- 
ties from  suspecting  anything,  in  case 
they  were  watching  this  house.  If  they 
saw  me  go  in,  they'd  think  I  was  just 
making  a  social  call,  you  see." 

The  man  nodded,  watching  her. 
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•jl  "That's  real  clever  of  you,"  he  ap- 
iproved  her  story. 

J    "Clever  of  meF"  repeated  Mary  appre- 
;lhensivel\-.     "What   do   you  mean?  It 
-}  wasn't  my  idea,  but  the  stores'." 
■;i     "That's  what  I  mean,"  he  corrected  re- 
,'j  assuringly ;   "that  the  people  who  sent 
ii  you  were  clever  to  pick  out  you.  a  girl. 
;j  as  their  agent.    But  they  needn't  worry 
■  about  this  house  being  watched  by  the 
police.    They  don't  suspect  that  this  is 
our  headquarters.  And  they're  not  going 
to  find  it  out.  eitl-.er."  > 
Mary  thought  to  herself  that  he  was 
mistaken.     The   police   were   going  to 
know  what  he  had  just  told  her — that 
this  house  was  the  hang-out  of  the  gang 
the   authorities    had   been    seeking  for 
months — as  soon  as  she  could  get  out 
'  of  it.    She  had  enough  evidence,  in  the 
form  of  the  man's  admission  which  he 
had  just  made  to  her,  to  have  the  place 
raided.    Now,  with  an  exclamation  of 
pretended  surprise,  she  raised  her  empty 
hands. 

"I've  come  away  without  bringing  my 
hand  bag,"  she  explained.  "It  had  the 
money  for  the  cocaine  in  it,  and  I  must 
have  left  it  on  the  manager's  desk.  I'll 
go  back  and  get  it."' 

She  turned  to  the  door. 

"That  won't  be  necessary,"  the  man 
informed  her,  the  same  mocking  smile 
flitting  over  his  lips.  "If  you're  from 
the  Blue-front  Drug  Stores,  we'll  trust 
you  for  any  amount  of  the  drug  you 
want.'' 

Mary  bit  her  lip  over  the  collapse  of 
her  ruse  to  get  out  of  the  house.  She 
made  another  attempt  to  carry  it 
through. 

"But  I'd  rather  pay  you  cash  for  it." 
she  protested.  "It  might  prove  dan- 
gerous if  our  name  was  to  show  on 
your  books.  I'll  go  and  get  my  hand 
bag  " 

She  broke  off,  at  what  she  thought  was 
a  light  of  suspicion  forming  in  the  man's 
eyes. 

"I  think  you'd  better  see  Air.  >ililler 
first,"  he  told  her. 

Seeing  no  other  alternative,  she  al- 
lowed herself  to  be  led  to  the  leader 
of  the  band.  Miller  was  alone  in  the 
room  save  for  a  man  whose  prostrate 
form  la_\-  stretched  out  on  a  couch. 

Another  man  lay  on  a  sofa  against  the 
wall,  with  his  head  pillowed  on  his  arms, 
sound  asleep. 

"I  overheard  you  say  something  about 
having  lost  your  hand  bag,''  the  man 
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with  the  black  beard  addressed  her  smil- 
ingly.   "Can  this  be  it,  i  wonder?" 

The  crook  lifted  from  the  table  Mary's 
hand  bag,  which  she  had  dropped 
in  her  flight  from  the  drug  peddler  she 
had  followed  into  the  side  street  where 
he  had  confronted  her  with  the  gun. 


"You  lost  this,  I  believe,"  !\Iiller  went 
on  suavel}-,  "quite  some  time  before  to- 
day, didn't  you  ?  A  week  ago  last  Tues- 
day, to  be  exact." 

Mary's  cheeks  had  blanched.  Was 
this  a  trap  that  she  had  walked 
into  ? 
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"So  you  begin  .to  understand,  do  you?" 
the  leader  of  the  gang  sneered  at  her. 
"Yes,  that  letter  you  received  with  the 
address  of  this  house  in  it,  was  onl}-  a 
decoy.  I  wrote  it  myself,  to  bring  you 
here.  To  get  you  into  our  power.  And 
that's  right  where  you  are  now.  You 


won't  follow  one  of  tis  agaui,  young 
lady.  You'll  never  get  out  of  this  house 
alive.  You  can  take  my  word  for  it. 
You  see  this  instrument?" — as  he  spoke, 
he  picked  up  a  hypodermic  from  the 
table  and  showed  it  to  her.  "It  contains 
an    overdose    of    morphine.     And  I'm 


"Has  anything  come  for  me,  while  I  was  out?"  Bill  Harrison  inquired 
of  his  Jap  valet. 
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going  to  inject  it  into  your  arm.  You'll 
be  dead  in  fifteen  minutes  more." 

Mary  screamed  as  the  villain  grasped 
her  wrist  and  pulled  her  toward  him, 
with  the  shining  instrument  upraised  in 
his  hand. 

And  then  the  man  who  had  been 
asleep  on  the  lounge  jumped  up.  It  was 
Bill  Harrison  ! 

He  was  upon  the  leader  of  the  ring  of 
drug  merchants  in  a  single  bound.  Tear- 
ing his  hand  from  Mary's  wrist,  he 
grappled  with  him  as  Miller  turned  to 
defend  himself  against  his  unexpected 
attack.  Powerfully  built  as  he  was,  the 
crook  was  no  match  for  Bill.  He  bore 
him  back  against  the  table,  and  twisted 


livery  off  his  guard  in  the  hall,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  had  handcuffed  and 
gagged  him — with  his  own  handkerchief 
— likewise. 

"Now  watch  me  get  the  rest  of  the 
gang,"  he  told  Mary,  as  she  looked  on. 

Stripping  the  servant's  jacket  from 
the  man,  he  put  it  on.  Then,  from  the 
make-up  box  he  carried  with  him,  he 
proceeded  to  give  his  face  the  exact  ap- 
pearance of  the  other's.  Just  as  he  fin- 
ished, there  was  a  ring  at  the  door- 
bell. 

Bill  answered  the  summons. 

"Hello,  Phil,"  the  arrival  hailed  him 
unsuspectingly  for  the  other,  as  he 
walked  into  the  house.    "I've  had  a  good 


Mary  had  been  assigned  to  the  same  case  Bill  Harrison  was  working  on,  by 

her  city  editor. 


him  over,  face  downward,  upon  its  flat 
surface.  Then,  holding  his  wrists  be- 
hind him  in  one.  hand,  with  the  other  he 
drew  a  set  of  manacles  from  his  pocket 
and  snapped  them  on  the  vainly  writh- 
ing rogue,  making  him  a  prisoner. 

"Oh,  Bill !"  Mary  cried  to  him,  in  over- 
joyed relief.  "How  did  you  get  in 
here  " 

He  warned  her  to  silence,  with  a  fin- 
ger on  his  lips.  Leading  Miller  to  the 
armchair,  he  bound  his  legs  to  it  with 
his  handkerchief,  and  with  Mary's, 
which  he  borrowed  for  the  purpose,  he 
gagged  him.  Then  he  tiptoed  from  the 
room. 

He  caught  the  man  in  the  servant's 


day,  and  sold  over  a  hundred  dollars' 
worth  of  the  coke  " 

He  got  no  further.  For  Bill,  having 
closed  the  door,  had  leaped  on  him  and 
taken  him  prisoner.  Five  minutes  later 
there  was  another  ring  at  the  doorbell. 
Bill  let  another  member  of  the  gang  in, 
and  captured  him  the  same  way.  And 
in  fifteen  minutes  more  he  had  bagged 
another  of  the  crooks. 

"I  guess  that's  the  whole  crowd,"  he 
told  Mary,  with  a  grin.  "You  can  tele- 
phone the  police  to  send  around  the 
wagon  now." 

When  she  came  back  from  the  phone, 
Mary  repeated  her  query  as  to  how  he 
had  sot  into  the  liouse. 


"Oh,  that  was  easy,"  Bill  told  her.  "I 
guessed,  when  I  read  your  letter,  that  the 
one  you  had  got,  telling  you  to  come 
here,  was  a  ruse.  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  I'd  be  on  the  ground  before  you 
arrived,  so  as  to  look  after  you  in  case 
you  got  into  trouble.  I  didn't  wait  for 
you  on  the  corner,  but  came  straight 
here,  instead.  I  rang  the  bell,  and  passed 
myself  off  as  a  wealthy  victim  of  the 
drug  habit  who  had  been  refused  mor- 
phine at  every  drug  store  he  had  tried. 
One  druggist,  I  said,  had  at  last  told  me 
that  I  could  get  the  stuff  at  this  house, 
if  I  could  pay  the  price.  I  said  I  was 
willing  to  pay  anything  for  an  injection 
of  the  dope.  And  so  our  friend  Miller, 
in  there,  agreed  to  let  me  have  it.  Of 
course,  I  spilled  it  on  the  floor.  Then 
I  lay  dov^'n  on  the  sofa,  pretending  that 
the  stuff  had  made  me  sleepy.  He  fig- 
ured I  would  be  dead  to  the  world  for 
another  four  or  five  hours,  I  guess.  And 
so  that's  why  he  let  you  into  the  library 
while  I  was  there.    That's  all." 

As  he  finished.  Bill  Harrison  took 
both  her  hands  .in  his.   .. 

"And  now  that  I've  answered  your 
question,  suppose  you  answer  one  of 
mine,"  said  he.    "For  the  seventh  time — 


,'ill 


you  marry  me ; 


She  pulled  her  hands  away,  shaking 
her  head. 

"But  I've  saved  your  life !"  he  argued, 
seizing  her  in  his  arms.  She  held  him 
off  by  both  hands  on  his  shoulders, 
struggling  to  free  herself  of  his  em- 
brace. "That's  always  the  way  it  is— 
that's  always  the  way  it  is  " 

The  newsboy  woke  up  with  a  start. 

"That's  always  the  way  it  is  in  the 
'movies' !''  he  finished,  out  loud,  the  pro- 
test he  had  been  trying  to  make  to  the 
girl  in  his  dream. 

The  little  girl  to  whom  he  sold  a  paper 
every  afternoon  at  a  quarter  past  three, 
was  standing  in  front  of  his  bench,  shak- 
ing him  by  the  shoulder.  He  sat  look- 
ing at  her  dazedly  for  a  moment.  And 
then  he  sprang  to  his  feet  and  caught 
her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her. 

She  backed  away  with  round  eyes,  rub- 
bing at  her  mouth. 

"What're  yuh  runnin'  away  for?"  de- 
manded the  boy,  as  she  started  up  the 
walk  after  the  nursemaid  behind  whose 
1iack  he  had  kissed  her.  "Are  you  rub- 
bin'  it  off?" 

■'I'm  not  running  awa)',"  she  told  him ; 
"  'cause  I'll  be  here  to-morrow,  if  you 
will.    And  I'm  rubbing  it  in." 


His  Father's  Rifle 

ISELIG) 

By  Robert  Keene 

In  Africa,  Kirke  Warren,  an  American  painter  of  wild  animals,  meets  and  falls  in  love 
with  another  man's  wife.  Her  husband  is  killed,  and  with  Kirke's  rifle,  which  had  been  his 
father's  deathbed  gift  to  him.  She  vowed  vengeance  against  the  owner  of  the  rifle,  without 
knowing  to  whom  it  belonged.  The  means  she  took  to  fulfill  her  vow,  and  what  followed, 
are  thrillingly  told  in  this  story  based  on  the  Selig  "jungle  zoo"  picture  of  the  same  title, 

Kirke  Warren  Guy  Oliver 

Higgens  Bert  Grasby 

James  Birch  Wm.  Howard 

Elsa  Birch  Stella  Razeto 


COULD    take    it,    and    he'd  never 
know."' 

Higgens,  the  more  or  less  faithful 
ervant  of  Kirke  Warren,  the  famous 

ild-animal  painter,  stood  in  his  mas- 
:r's  tent  in  the  heart  of  the  African 
Lingle.  He  held  in  his  hands  the  ob- 
Ect  of  his  whispered  comment.    It  was 

Springfield  rifle,  beautiful!}-  balanced, 
^3  stock  of  polished  rosewood  and  its 
arrel  of  glinting  blue  steel ;  while  on 
ts  curved  butt  end  was  a  silver  name 
iate  which  bore  the  initials  "K.  W." 

The  rifle  had  belonged  to  Kirke  War- 
len's  father  before  him.  It  was,  as  Hig- 
ens  well  knew,  the  young  man's  most 
reasured  possession. 

But  it  was  also  the  onh-  firearm  in 
,amp.  And  Higgens — who  had  been 
bid  he  might  take  the  morning  off,  to 
i;o  where  he  would,  and  to  do  as  he 
leased — had  been  seized  with  a  desire 
o  go  hunting.  Weighing  the  rifle  un- 
ertainh-  in  his  hands,  he  repeated,  un- 
er  his  breath : 

'"He'd  never  know !'' 

Kirke  had  gone  over  to  the  near-by 
larm  of  the  Birches,  a  couple  whose  ac- 
uaintance  he  had  made  since  his  ar- 
ival  in  Africa.  James  Birch  was  more 
pan  ten  j-ears  older  than  his  beautiful 
'iife ;  but  she  was  sincerely  attached  to 
im,  just  the  same.  Kirke  had  gone 
•  ver  to  saj-  good-by  to  them,  as  he  was 
iraving  for  America  on  the  morrow. 

Higgens  knew  his  master  was  un- 
kely  to  get  back  to  their  camp  before 
wo  or  three  hours,  and  by  that  time  he 
:imself  would  have  returned,  to  replace 
he  rifle  where  he  found  it.  How  was 
virke  going  to  know  he  had  touched  it 
—as  he  had  been  forbidden  ever  to  do? 


The  answer  was  that  the  young  painter 
would  be  in  blissful  ignorance  of  his 
servant's  dereliction.  And,  thus  having 
reassured  himself  that  he  was  running 
no  risk  of  a  reprimand  in  so  doing.  Hig- 
gens walked  out  of  the  tent  with  the 
gun  under  his  arm. 

He  struck  off  along  the  trail  through 
the  jungle,  traveling  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection from  that  Kirke  had  taken,  keep- 
ing an  alert  lookout  for  game  of  an}- 
sort.  He  saw  none  at  all,  as  the  min- 
utes passed.  It  had  been  a  lion  Hig- 
gens had  at  first  hoped  that  he  might 
encounter  and  slay,  to  his  everlasting- 
glory.  At  the  end  of  an  hour's  vain 
search  for  anj-  prowling  denizen  of  the 
forest,  he  was  ready  to  compromise  on 
an  antelope.  After  a  full  hour  had  gone 
b}-  and  he  had  seen  not  a  trace  of  an}" 
animal  thing  whatsoever,  a  bird,  even  of 
the  smallest  kind,  would  have  satisfied 
him.  It  seemed  that  he  had  brought  the 
rifle  out  and  run  the  chance  of  getting 
into  hot  water  with  his  master  all  for 
nothing,  since  that  was  the  precise  total 
of  what  he  had  seen  to  shoot  with  it. 

He  turned  and  retraced  his  steps  over 
the  trail  toward  the  camp.  He  was 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  it — when 
suddenly  he  stiffened  in  his  tracks  and 
brought  the  gun  up  to  his  shoulder. 

Out  of  the  tangle  of  underbrush  to 
the  left,  a  leopard  had  emerged  on  the 
trail.  A  magnificent  specimen  of  its 
kind,  it  was  not  two  hundred  yards 
away.  Higgens  was  "up  wind,"  and  so 
the  beast  was  unaware  of  his  presence. 
Taking  careful  aim,  as  the  leopard 
padded  at  a  slow  lope  toward  the  under- 
brush on  the  opposite  side  of  the  trail, 
the  man  fired. 


He  heard  the  animal  give  a  snarl  of 
pain,  which  told  that  the  shot  had  not 
missed  it  altogether,  as  it  bounded  out 
of  sight  in  the  heavy  foliage.  Higgens 
started  after  it  on  the  run.  If  he  could 
get  another  shot  at  it,  he  thought,  he 
believed  he  could  bring  it  down.  Reach- 
ing the  point  in  the  hedgelike  under- 
growth that  bordered  the  trail  through 
which  he  had  seen  the  leopard  disappear, 
he  hurdled  it. 

On  the  other  side,  he  found  a  man 
sitting  up  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
just  as  though  he  had  seated  himself 
there  to  rest  for  a  few  moments,  with  a 
bullet  hole  showing  black  and  round  in 
the  center  of  his  forehead. 

The  man  was  James  Birch,  and  hf 
was  dead. 

"My  God,"  blurted  Higgens,  his  cheeks 
turned  ashen,  "I've  done  it !'' 

There  was  a  tiny  trickle  of  blood  ooz- 
ing out  of  the  bullet  hole  in  the  farmer's 
head,  which  showed  that  he  had  been 
struck  within  the  past  moment  or  two. 
And  within  that  time,  Higgens  had  been 
the  only  one  to  fire  a  shot  in  that  vicin- 
ity. He  knew  that — otherwise  he  would 
have  heard  the  report. 

"The  bullet  that  hit  the  leopard — if  it 
did  hit  him,  and  it  wasn't  a  snarl  of 
surprise  at  hearing  the  gun  go  off,  and 
not  of  pain,  that  he  gave — must  have 
glanced  off  and  struck  ^Ir.  Birch 
squarely  between  the  eyes  as  he  sat 
here,"  muttered  Higgens,  as  he  bent 
over  the  man  to  satisfy  himself  that  he 
was  quite  dead.  "I've  murdered  him — 
by  accident — but  it's  murder,  just  the 
same.    My  God !" 

The  servant  looked  around  to  see  if 
there  were  any  witnesses  to  the  deed. 
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The  leopard  had  been  the  only  living 
creature  near  the  spot,  and  it  had  gone- 
Far  from  desiring  any  longer  to  carry 
out  his  intention  of  following  the  ani- 
mal to  take  another  shot  at  it,  Higgens 
threw  down  the  rifle  with  a  shudder  at 
the  thought  of  doing  so.  He  passed  a 
shaking  hand  over  his  brow,  and  it  came 
away  wet  with  a  cold  perspiration. 

"I'll  keep  my  mouth  shut — that's  all 
I've  got  to  do  !"  he  whispered  to  himself. 
"We're  going  away  to-morrow,  and  if  I 
don't  say  anything,  nobody'll  know  I 
had  anything  to  do  with  it." 

Turning,  he  leaped  back  over  the 
hedge  and  walked  on  along  the  trail  to- 
ward the  camp. 

Kirke  Warren  had  already  returned 


clared,  in  keen  disappointment.  "Some 
one  of  the  thieving  Zulus,  I  suppose, 
crept  into  the  camp  while  we  were  both 
away  from  it  and  stole  it.  I  wouldn't 
have  lost  that  rifle  for  its  weight  in 
gold — it  was  more  precious  than  that  to 
me,  as  the  last  gift  my  father  ever  made 
me.  I  wish  I  knew  where  it  was  right 
now" 

-At  that  moment,  the  rifle  was  in  the 
hands  of  Mrs.  Birch. 

Two  of  the  Kroo  boys  who  worked  on 
the  farm  had  come  upon  their  master  as 
they  were  passing  through  the  jungle. 
Making  a  rude  litter,  they  had  brought 
him  in  to  the  farm,  taking  the  rifle 
which  they  had  found  on  the  ground 
beside  him  along  with  them. 


'So  I've  got  you  back  again!"  murmured  Kirke,  aloud,  revealing  to  Elsa 
that  the  rifle  was  his. 


to  it,  he  found,  upon  his  arrixal.  The 
painter  looked  up  from  the  easel  he  was 
dismounting  and  packing  away,  to  in- 
quire where  he  had  been.  Higgens  made 
the  noncommittal  reply  that  he  had  gone 
for  a  walk.  Fifteen  minutes  later,  his 
master  appeared  in  the  door  of  his  tent. 

"Where's  my  rifle,  Higgens,  do  you 
know  ?"  he  asked. 

The  servant  could  feel  his  mouth  go 
dry. 

"Isn't  it  in  the  tent,  sir?"  he  suggested. 

"No,  it  isn't!''  answered  Kirke,  with 
mounting  impatience.  "I've  been  hunt- 
ing for  it,  high  and  low.  You  haven't 
touched  it,  have  you  ?  I  warned  you 
never  to  do  so  " 

"I  haven't  seen  it,  sir,"  Higgens  lied. 

"Then  it's  gone  !"  the  young  man  de- 


Elsa  Birch  read  the  initials  on  the 
name  plate:  "K.  W.''  She  did  not  know 
to  whom  they  belonged ;  but  then  and 
there  she  vowed  that  she  would  one  day 
find  out.  Whoever  owned  the  rifle,  she 
believed,  had  murdered  her  husband, 
who  had  never  had  a  single  enemy. 
And  she  swore  to  be  revenged  upon  the 
person,  if  it  took  the  remainder  of  her 
life. 

The  next  day,  wholly  in  ignorance  of 
the  calamity  that  had  befallen  the  Birch 
household,  Kirke  Warren  and  his  serv- 
ant left  Africa — never  expecting  to  re- 
turn to  it. 

-A  3ear  had  gone  by,  and  half  of  an- 
other. .\nd  once  more  Kirke  W^arren 
was  back  in  Africa.    Something — he  did 


not  dare  admit  what  it  was,  even  to 
himself — had  drawn  him  there.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  was.  he  had  fallen 
in  love  with  his  friend  Birch's  wife  the 
moment  he  had  first  set  eyes  on  her. 
He  had  been  far  too  honorable  to  seek 
to  win  her  away  from  the  man  to  whom 
she  was  happily  married,  even  had  he 
believed  that  such  a  thing  would  have 
been  possible,  which  she  had  given  him 
no  cause  to  suppose  from  her  manner 
toward  himself  was  the  case. 

He  had  never  betrayed,  by  so  much 
as  a  word  or  a  look,  what  his  secret 
feelings  toward  her  were,  during  all 
the  time  he  had  known  the  Birches  on 
the  occasion  of  his  first  visit  to  Africa. 

But,  since  his  return  to  America,  he 
had  been  made  increasingly  restless  by 
a  feeling  that  he  was  deferring  his  life's 
happiness  ever\'  moment  he  passed  away 
irom  that  distant  spot.  If  he  went  back 
— it  was  odd,  the  feeling  he  had  that  he 
would  learn  of  something  to  his  im- 
mense interest.  There  was  no  way  he 
could  explain  the  presentiment.  It  had 
persistently  haunted  him,  that  was  all. 

Abruptly,  one  day,  he  had  ordered 
Higgens  to  secure  passage  for  then- 
both,  and  a  fortnight  later  he  hac 
pitched  their  camp  in  the  exact  spot  irl 
the  jungle  which  he  had  pre\'iously  oc- 
cupied. I 

And  then  he  went  to  pay  a  call  at  thtl 
Birches'  farm. 

From  Elsa's  own  lips  he  heard  for  th( 
first  time  that  she  was  now  a  widow 
He  came  away  from  his  visit  with  her 
treading  on  air.  There  was  no  longe: 
anj-  barrier  to  prevent  his  telling  her  o 
the  love  he  bore  her.  The  feeling  hi 
had  had,  in  America,  that  there  was  ; 
piece  of  most  important  news  waitin; 
for  him  here,  had  not  been  a  false  one 
This  was  it — she  was  free  to  listen  t< 
him,  when  he  chose  to  speak  his  heart 
It  rested  with  him  whether  he  could  wii 
her  or  not.  He  believed  that  he  couk 
At  all  events,  he  meant  to  leave  n' 
stone  unturned  in  an  effort  to  do  so. 

From  that  time  on,  he  spent  ever 
moment  he  could  in  her  society.  Sh 
would  have  had  to  be  blind  not  to  gues 
his  feelings  toward  her  now.  He  wa 
her  avowed  suitor ;  at  her  beck  and  cal 
every  hour  of  the  day.  And  she?  Wei 
if  her  heart  had  not  already  succumbe 
to  the  fervor  of  his  wooing,  it  was  dan 
gerously  near  to  doing  so. 

It  was  one  day  while  some  guests  wer 
at  the  farm  that  a  lion  hunt  was  pre 
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posed  for  the  morrow.  All  agreed  to 
take  a  hand  in  the  sport  except  Kirke. 
He  had  no  rifle. 

"There  are  a  number  in  the  den,"  Elsa 
told  him.  "Go  in  and  pick  out  which- 
ever one  you  Hke." 

Kirke  rose  to  enter  the  room  she 
spoke  of  and  examine  the  firearms.  The 
tirst  one  he  took  down  from  the  rack 
was  his  own  Springfield  rifle.  There 
was  no  mistaking  it,  for  there  were  his 
own  initials  engraved  on  the  silver  plate 
iin  the  butt  end. 

His  face  alight  with  joy  over  its  re- 
covery, he  patted  its  stock  lovingly. 

"So  I've  got  you  back  again  !"'  he  said. 
Iialf  aloud. 

Elsa.  who  had  come  after  him  to  see 
that  he  found  a  rifle  to  suit  him,  stood 
in  the  doorway  behind  him.  She  had 
heard  his  words,  which  told  her  that 
the  rifle  with  the  initials  "K.  W."  on  it 
was  his,  and  her  lips  pressed  firmly 
together. 

Unperceived,  she  drew  back  out  of  the 
doorway,  and  then  turned  and  walked 
quickly  away. 

Her  lips  were  still  held  in  the  same 
rigid  line.  She  had  vowed  to  avenge 
her  husband's  death  by  causing  that  of 
the  man  who  had  killed  him  when  she 
found  him,  and  he  was  found.  She 
would  keep  her  oath.  The  onh-  thing 
to  be  decided  was  the  means  by  which 
his  death  was  to  be  brought  about. 

An  idea  entered  her  mind  at  length. 

She  went  out  through  the  back  door 
of  the  farmhouse,  and  called  one  of  the 
Kroo  boys  to  her.  She  gave  him  to  un- 
derstand that  he  was  to  act  as  Kirke's 
gun  bearer  on  the  hunt  next  day.  And 
then  she  gave  him  a  few  careful  instruc- 
tions in  a  lowered  tone. 

"Do  that,"  she  concluded,  '  and  I  will 
reward  you  handsomely — afterward.  " 

The  black,  with  a  grin  of  comprehen- 
sion, promised  to  obey  her. 

And  then  Elsa  went  back  into  the 
house  and  rejoined  Kirke  and  her  other 
guests.  They  all  left  soon  after,  agree- 
ing to  be  at  the  farmhouse  an  hour  be- 
fore dawn  the  next  morning,  to  start  on 
the  hunt. 

At  the  time  appointed,  they  set  off. 
Elsa  watched  them  go,  the  smile  with 
which  she  had  sped  them  on  their  way 
fading  from  her  lips,  which  set  in  their 
former  relentless  line  zs  her  eyes  rested 
on  Kirke. 

■'An  e}'e  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a 


tooth  !"  she  breathed  vindictively.  "That 
is  no  more  than  just!" 

The  hunting  party  spread  out  when 
the  farmhouse  had  been  lost  to  view,  in 
order  to  cover  a  wider  range  of  ground 
in  the  search  for  their  prey.  Kirke,  with 
his  Kroo  boy  at  his  heels,  was  soon  out 
of  sight  of  the  others. 

And  then,  a  hundred  feet  in  front  of 
him,  a  clump  of  leaves  parted,  and  a 
huge  male  lion  reared  up  his  maned 
head.  With  a  growl,  deep  in  its  throat, 
the  king  of  beasts  sprang  out  on  the 
trail  to  confront  Kirke  with  bared  fangs. 


He  reached  coolly  behind  him  and 
took  the  loaded  rifle  from  the  Kroo 
boy's  hands.  Drawing  a  bead  on  the 
lion,  he  pulled  the  trigger. 

The  cartridge  that  had  been  inserted 
in  the  breech  was  too  large  for  it;  it 
stuck  as  the  hammer  came  down  on  it — 
and  the  weapon  was  useless  I 

Glancing  back  of  him,  Kirke  saw 
that  his  black  attendant  hacP  taken  to  his 
heels.  And  then  he  turned  back  to  face 
the  lion.  At  that  moment  it  sprang. 
Kirke  bad  just  time  to  bring  the  rifle 
around  in  his  hands,  clubbing  it,  before 
the  beast  was  upon  him.     One  of  its 


mighty  paws  struck  his  upflung  arm, 
tearing  his  coat  sleeve  and  that  of  the 
shirt  beneath  it  to  ribbons.  He  had 
stepped  to  one  side,  as  the  lion  flung  it- 
self upon  him,  and  so  the  animal  had 
struck  him  but  a  glancing  blow  in  pass- 
ing. It  wheeled,  even  as  it  struck  the 
ground,  to  spring  for  him  again. 

His  life  at  that  moment,  with  the  out- 
of-commission  gun  in  his  hands,  was  not 
worth  a  penny. 

And  then  there  was  a  shot  from  his 
rear.  The  lion  turned  over  in  mid-air, 
its  paws  outflung,  and,  with  an  explo- 


sive roar  of  mortal  anguish,  it  smote 
the  ground,  dead.  One  of  the  other 
members  of  the  hunting  party,  chancing 
that  way,  had  dispatched  the  animal  in 
the  nick  of  time.  As  he  came  running 
up,  Kirke,  his  mangled  left  arm  bathed 
with  crimson  from  shoulder  to  hand, 
collapsed  in  a  dead  faint  in  his  tracks. 

In  the  meantime,  Elsa,  back  at  the 
farmhouse,  had  begun  to  feel  remorse 
for  what  she  had  done.  She  had  in- 
structed the  Kroo  boy,  whom  she  had 
appointed  to  act  as  Kirke's  gun  bearer, 
to  put  a  cartridge  that  was  too  large  for 
the  breech  into  the  rifle  when  he  handed 
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it  to  him  in  a  moment  of  peril — hoping 
tlms  to  leave  him  at  the  mercy  of  what- 
ever wild  beast  might  attack  him. 

That  was  the  death  she  had  planned 
for  the  one  she  supposed  to  be  the 
slayer  of  her  husband.  It  would  assure 
her  of  the  fulfillment  of  her  vow  of 
vengeance,  in  ample  measure. 

But  now,  an  hour  after  the  hunting 
party  had  set  forth,  she  had  come  to  the 
realization  that  her  love  for  Kirke  War- 
ren was  greater  than  her  desire  to  carry 
out  her  vow.  He  must  not  be  killed. 
She  would  not  let  him  be.  And,  order- 
ing her  horse  saddled  at  once  and 
brought  around  to  the  veranda,  in  an- 
other five  minutes  she  had  mounted  it 
and  was  galloping  off  in  the  direction 
the  hunters  had  taken,  in  hopes  of  being 
in  time  to  save  the  man  she  loved  from 
the  fate  she  had  planned  for  him. 

From  either  side  of  the  lonely  trail 
she  was  taking  through  the  jungle,  a 
half  dozen  black  figures  sprang  up.  They 
were  members  of  a  tribe  of  Zulus  then 
at  war  with  the  whites  in  that  region. 
Seizing  her  bridle,  they  pulled  her  from 
her  horse,  muffling  her  attempts  to  cry 
out  for  help,  and  carried  her  off  a  pris- 
oner. 

The  man  who  had  shot  the  lion  as  it 
was  about  to  spring  a  second  time  on 
Kirke  was  a  doctor.  In.  addition  to  his 
rifle,  his  Kroo  boy  had  been  carrying 
liis  medicine  case,  which  the  physician 
had  brought  along  in  order  to  be  pre- 
pared for  an  accident  that  might  befall 
any  member  of  the  hunting  party,  as  it 
now  had  to  Kirke. 

Kneeling  at  his  side,  he  cut  away  the 
tatters  of  his  coat  sleeve  and  the  torn 
linen  of  the  sleeve  of  his  shirt  from  his 
injured  arm.  The  lion's  claws  had  made 
two  half-inch-deep  furrows  in  Kirk's 
arm;  but  the  wounds  were  not  likely  to 
prove  dangerous,  so  long  as  they  could 
receive  the  prompt  attention  which  the 
doctor  was  able  to  give  them. 

Just  as  the  physician  put  the  finishing 
touches  on  the  bandage  around  his  arm, 
Kirke  came  back  to  his  senses.  He  was 
helped  to  his  feet,  where  he  stood  un- 
steadily for  a  moment  or  two.  He  was 
weak  from  the  loss  of  blood,  but  other- 
wise he  had  come  out  of  his  encounter 
with  the  lion  unhurt. 

He  thanked  the  doctor  for  saving  his 
life  by  his  timely  shot,  and  walked  back 
to  the  farmhouse  by  his  side. 

On  the  way,  Kirke's  brows  were  knit 
in  perplexity.    He  could  not  understand 


why  that  cartridge  which  was  too  big 
to  lit  the  Ijreech  had  been  put  into  his 
rifle  by  his  attendant.  The  Kroo  boy 
liad  had  enough  experience  as  a  gun 
bearer  for  white  hunters,  to  know  how 
to  load  a  rifle  properly.  Then  there  was 
the  fact  that  he  had  run  away  as  soon 
as  he  had  handed  him  the  gun.  It  was 
not  by  accident,  then,  that  he  had  got 
a  cartridge  a  size  too  large  into  the 
rifle.  He  had  known  Kirke  would  be 
unable  to  fire  it,  and  at  the  mercy  of 
the  lion,  which  was  why  he  had  taken 
himself  away  from  the  dangerous  scene 
as  fast  as  he  could  leg  it. 

It  looked  as  though  some  one  had  at- 
tempted his  premeditated  murder,  by 
bribing  the  black  to  betray  him.  Who 
could  have  done  it  ?  That  was  a  mys- 
tery to  Kirke,  wlio.  so  far  as  he  knew, 
was  without  an  enemy  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. The  Kroo  boy  was  in  Elsa's  em- 
ploy',  however,    and   he   determined  to 


Kirke  went  down  from  a  blow  of  the 
beast's  paw. 

question  her  when  they  reached  the 
farm  as  to  whether  or  not  she  had  seen 
any  one  conspiring  with  the  black  either 
the  night  before  or  on  the  morning  of 
the  hunt 

But  when  he  arrived  at  the  farm  with 
the  doctor,  Kirke  learned  that  Elsa  was 
not  there. 

One  of  the  servants  told  him  that  she 
had  ridden  off,  a  half  hour  before,  with 
the  expressed  intention  of  catching  up 
to  the  hunting  party.  Kirke  was  at  a 
loss  to  understand  what  motive  could 
liave  prompted  her  to  endanger  her  life 
by  going  out  where  the  "beaters"  were 
trying  to  drive  a  lion  into  the  open  to 
afford  the  hunters  a  shot  at  it.  But, 
quickly  ordering  a  horse  for  the  doctor 
and  himself,  he  wasted  no  time  in  con- 
jectures, but  rode  swiftly  with  the  phy- 
sician along  the  jungle  trail  she  had 
taken,  in  hopes  that  they  might  be  in 
time  to  turn  her  back. 

At  the  point  on  the  trail  where  Elsa 


had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Zulus, 
they  drew  rein.  Elsa's  Kroo  boy  stood 
there — the  same  one  who  had  run  away 
from  Kirke. 

The  black  was  holding  her  horse, 
which  he  had  found  w-andering  rider- 
less farther  up  the  trail,  and  traced  back 
to  that  spot  by  its  hoofprints.  Recog- 
nizing the  roan  mare,  Kirke's  face 
clouded  with  anxiety,  and  he  swung 
himself  quickly  to  the  ground.  The 
Kroo  boy  pointed  in  significant  silence 
to  the  trampled  earth  of  the  trail  at 
his  feet. 

"Zulus — bad  tribe,"  he  grunted. 
"Catchum  lady.  Take  her  mebbeso  vil- 
lage of  band  for  torture.  This  way," 
and  he  lifted  his  finger  to  indicate  a 
fluttering  strip  of  cloth  which  had  been 
torn  from  Elsa's  dress  by  the  briers  of 
the  underbrush  at  the  side  of  the  trail 
through  which  the  Zulus  had  dragged 
her,  and  that  pointed  to  the  direction  in 
which  her  captors  had  made  off  with 
her.  "Ale  know  where  their  village  is. 
You  no  afraid  to  come  with  me  and 
try  to  get  her  back?" 

Kirke  ran  back  to  his  horse,  his  jaws 
grimly  set.  He  swung  into  the  saddle 
and  looked  inquiringly  at  the  doctor. 
The  latter's  face  bore  the  same  worried 
but  determined  look  as  his  own.  With- 
out a  word,  the  two  white  men  set  off 
at  a  trot  behind  the  Kroo  boy,  who  ran 
through  the  jungle  ahead  of  them. 

.-\s  they  came  in  sight  of  the  round, 
thatched  roofs  of  the  Zulu  village,  an 
hour  later,  they  themselves  were  seen  by 
the  natives.  A  dozen  assagais  whistled 
through  the  air  about  them.  But  through 
the  hail  of  spears.  Kirke,  with  the  doc- 
tor at  his  horse's  tail,  rode  forward  at 
a  gallop. 

The  physician  fired,  as  he  rode,  at  the 
lined-up  savages  who  sought  to  bar  their 
way  into  the  village.  Kirke  was  unable 
to  shoot  with  his  rifle  which  he  liad 
brought  with  him.  But,  as  they  charged 
into  the  ranks  of  the  Zulus,  he  clubbed 
it  and  struck  out  right  and  left.  One 
of  the  natives  went  down  to  the  right  of 
him  from  a  blow  of  its  heavy  stock,  and 
another  fell  on  his  left.  A  way  through 
the  howling  savages  was  thus  cleared 
for  him.  He  sent  his  horse  forward  to 
where  he  had  seen  Elsa  standing  in  the 
otherwise  deserted  clearing  between  the 
double  rows  of  huts. 

"Put  your  hands  up  over  your  head  !" 
Kirke  shouted,  as  he  raced  toward  her. 

She  obeyed,  standing  erect,  in  the  atti- 
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itude  of  a  swimmer  about  to  make  a  dive. 

Kirke.  leaning  from  the  saddle,  caught 

her  around  the  waist  as  he  galloped  past. 

and  swung  her  up  beside  him  without 
,  diminishing  his  horse's  speed.  Straight 

on  through  the  village  he  sped  with  her. 
j  and  so  into  the  safetj-  of  the  jungle  be- 
I  yond. 

He  looked  over  his  shoulder  to  find 
the  doctor  right  at  his  heels,  he  having 
likewise  passed  through  the  village  un- 
scathed. 

It  was  not  until  he  reached  the  farm- 
house and  set  Elsa  down  upon  the  steps 
jl  of  the  veranda,  that  Kirke  was  aware 
that  the  arm  which  the  lion  had  torn 
had  been  bleeding  all  the  way  back  from 
the  Zulu  village. 

It  was  the  one  in  which  he  had  gath- 
'  ered  Elsa  up  from  the  ground,  and  the 
^  effort  had  ripped  open  the  wounds  which 
the  doctor  had  dressed. 

As  he  stepped  down  from  the  horse, 
the  loss  of  blood  he  had  sustained  sent 
him  reeling,  his  head  strangely  light,  to 
the  veranda  steps.  And  there  he 
dropped,  at  full  length,  unconscious,  at 
Elsa's  feet. 

It  was  evening.  Higgens,  who  had 
heard  the  news  that  his  master  was  ly- 
ing wounded  at  the  Birches'  farm,  had 
hastened  there  to  be  at  Kirke's  side,  for 
he  was  sincerely  attached  to  the  young 
man.  Xow  he  sat  at  his  bedside,  where 
Kirke  was  getting  back  his  strength 
which  was  the  only  thing  he  needed  to 
make  him  whole  again,  the  doctor  hav- 
ing fixed  up  the  damage  he  had  done 
to  his  injured  arm.  Elsa  came  into  the 
room,  unnoticed  in  the  dusk  that  filled  it. 

"Higgens."  said  Kirke  weaklj-,  "yes- 
terday I  found  my  rifle  here  in  this 
house.    Do  you  know  how  it  got  here?" 

There  was  a  full  minute's  silence. 

And  then  Higgens  broke  down  and 
confessed. 

■'I  took  it,  sir,"  he  told  Kirke  the  truth, 
"to  go  hunting  with,  the  day  we  were 
leaving  for  America,  a  year  and  a  half 
ago.  I  shot  at  a  leopard  with  it,  and 
killed  a  man.  I  didn't  see  him.  He  was 
behind  a  thick  cover  of  underbrush,  sit- 
ting directly  in  line  with  the  beast.  It 
was  an  accident.  But — but  w-hen  I  saw 
what  I'd  done,  I  was  afraid.  I  dropped 
the  gun  on  the  ground  beside  him  and 
came  back  to  our  camp.  I  didn't  dare 
to  say  anything  about  it,  for  fear  of 
what  might  be  done  to  me." 

"^^'ho  was  the  man?"  asked  Kirke. 


On  the  silence  of  the  room,  the  serv- 
ant's voice  came  in  reply : 

'it  was  Mr.  Birch.'' 

Kirke  pulled  himself  up  in  the  bed 
with  an  exclamation  of  surprise.  There 
was  another  and  a  longer  silence. 
Then  

"So  that  was  how  the  way  was  cleared 
for  me,"  Kirke  said  musingly,  hardly 
aware  that  he  spoke  aloud.  "I'm  sorry 
Birch  had  to  go,  but  how  else  could  I 
ever  have  let  her  know  that  I  love  her? 
And  to  think  that  it  was  my  father's 
rifle  that  did  it !" 

Higgens  spoke  again,  his  tone  fearful. 

"I  don't  know  what  she'd  do  to  me 


It  was  a  mystery  to  Kirke  how  the  rifle 
could  have  been  loaded  with  a  cart- 
ridge too  big  for  it. 


if  she  knew,"  he  said.  "Vou  won't  tell 
her,  will  you,  sir?" 

Elsa,  advancing  out  of  the  gloom,  laid 
her  hand  on  the  servant's  shoulder. 

"He  doesn't  need  to,"  she  said  quietly. 
"I  have  heard  everything.  And  you  may 
hold  yourself  blameless  henceforth,  as 
I  hold  you.  It  was  an  accident,  as  you 
said,  and  something  you  could  not  help,'' 

She  pressed  Higgens'  shoulder,  with  a 
meaning  nod  toward  the  door.  He 
jumped  up,  taking  the  hint,  and  grin- 
ningly  left  the  room, 

Kirke  reached  up  and  took  her  hand 
when  they  were  alone. 

"You  said  you  heard  everything,"  he 
said.  "That  means  you  understand  how 
I  feel  toward  you.    But  there  is  some- 


thing /  don't  understand  yet.  Why  the 
cartridge  that  was  placed  in  my  rifle  to- 
day was  too  big  for  it  " 

Elsa  hurriedly  broke  in, 

"Some  day,"  she  said,  "I  will  tell  you 
everything.  But  isn't  this  enough  for 
you  to  know  now?" 

And  she  bent  and  kissed  him  on  the 
lips. 


News  of  the  Photo  Playwrights. 

The  latest  writer  to  be  dignified  by  the 
title  of  editor  is  Xathan  Anderson.  He 
has  assumed  charge  of  the  script  de- 
partment of  the  western  division  of  the 
Essanay  Film  [Manufacturing  Company, 
at  Niles,  California. 

B.  P.  Schulberg  is  saying  nothing  these 
days,  but  working  away  on  the  scenarios 
tor  the  many  Famous  Players  pictures 
soon  to  appear,  B,  P.,  although  never 
credited  on  the  screen,  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  brainest  of  the  script  writers 
m  the  game  to-day, 

Chester  Clapp,  recently  of  Biograph, 
and  for  a  long  time  a  member  of  the 
Dramatic  Mirror  staff,  has  joined  the 
[Mutual  West  coast  scenario  department. 

^Vill  Ellis,  who  wrote  many  Mutual 
and  Eclair  scripts,  died  recently  at  his 


home  in  Hollywood,  California,  He  is 
survived  by  a  wife  and  child.  His  sud- 
den demise  cast  a  spell  of  gloom  over 
the  entire  West  coast  motion-picture  col- 
ony, 

Luella  O.  Parsons,  formerly  scenario 
editress  of  the  Essanay  Film  Manufac- 
turing Company,  is  now  conducting  a 
photo-play  department  for  the  Chicago 
Record-Herald. 

Julian  Lamothe,  formerly  a  free  lance 
of  New  Orleans.  La,,  is  now  scenario 
editor  for  the  \\'estern  Lubin  Company, 
at  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

C.  A.  Frambers  is  president  of  the 
Photo-drama  Club  of  Chicago,  and, 
while  not  officially  acting  in  this 
capacity,  is  busj-  turning  out  scripts  for 
many  of  the  leading  licensed  companies. 

IMary  Louise  Farley,  the  New  York 
photo-playwright,  was  the  winner  of  a 
"finish  contest"  held  by  Edison  recently 
in  connection  with  an  "Edison  Night" 
at  one  of  New  York's  photo-play  houses 
A  part  of  a  picture  was  shown,  and  all 
of  the  Edison  guests  were  requested  to 
finish  it  and  supply  a  title. 


Tom  Powers  in  England 


VERY  time  we  hear  of  an  Ameri- 
■'— '  can  making  good  abroad,  it  does 
our  heart  good.  The  "get-there"  spirit 
is  responsible  for  our  overwhelming 
number  of  successes  in  all  spheres  of 
endeavor.  Knowing  Tom  Powers  to 
have  made  good,  we  were  on  his  track 
for  an  interview. 

Mr.  Powers,  as  you  are  no  doubt 
aware,  won  his  spurs  with  the  Vitagraph 
company.  In  the  spring  of  1913  it  was 
rumored  that  he  was  to  be  associated 
with  the  Turner  Films  in  England.  At 
the  time,  however,  there  was  no  truth 
in  the  report.  His  advent  into  English 
films  he  tells  himself : 

"I  came  to  England  last  fall,  merely 
intending  to  stay  but  for  a  few  weeks. 
My  one  object  was  to  get  on  intimate 
terms  with  British  admirers,  from  whom 
I  had  so  often  heard,  but  had  never 
seen. 

"I  therefore  secured  a  number  of  lec- 
turing engagements  at  some  of  the  pic- 
ture theaters  in  leading  English  towns. 
There  was  nothing  formal  about  my  lec- 
tures— they  were  simply  heart-to-heart 
talks  on  motion-picture  matters  in  gen- 
eral and  the  acting  side  in  particular. 
I  wanted  the  great  picture-going  army 
to  gain  a  proper  understanding  of  our 
work. 

"You  may  guess  how  glad  I  was  when 
I  found  that  my  chats  were  hugely  ap- 
preciated. Many  exhibitors  rebooked 
me,  and  I  obtained  engagements  to  last 
fully  a  year. 

"Well,  it  struck  me,  that,  as  England 
had  been  so  kind  to  me,  I  might  as 
Avell  stay  with  her  for  a  while.  I  got 
back  into  harness  by  becoming  leading 
man  for  the  Turner  Films,  playing  oppo- 
site Florence  Turner.  We  produce  in 
the  Hepworth  studio,  and  one  day  it 
got  to  my  ears  that  the  company  was 
about  to  produce  "Barnaby  Rudge." 
This,  to  me,  was  good  news,  inasmuch 
as  when  I  was  with  the  Vitagraph  I 
had  the  ambition  to  take  the  title  role 
in  the  film  version  of  this  Dickens  novel. 
So  far,  indeed,  had  my  desire  carried 
me  that  I  designed  and  ordered  my  cos- 
tume. But  in  the  end  I  suffered  a  great 
disappointment  when  it  was  decided  not 
to  produce  the  picture. 

"On  broaching  the  matter  to  Mr.  Hep- 
worth,  he  was  enthusiastic  that  I  play 
my  ideal  part,  and  the  Turner  Films  sub- 


let me  for  this  purpose.  Now  that  the 
production  is  completed,  I  feel  as  happy 
as  anybody  at  vacation  time. 

"The  first  raven  we  secured  flew  away 
after  we  had  gotten  it  into  training, 
so  we  had  to  begin  over  again  with  an- 
other.   This  liit  me  in  several  places. 

"At  Bristol  one  of  my  performances 
was  interrupted  by  a  number  of  suf- 
fragettes throwing  leaflets  about  and 
acting  like  lunatics.  I  joined  in  their 
calls  of  'Votes  for  women.'  They  soon 
retreated,  however,  w^hen  they  were 
shouted  down  by  the  audience.  Alto- 
gether, though,  1  had  a  splendid  time. 
]n  Bristol,  f'^-r  c.xr.mple,  the  prominent 


citizens  invited  me  to  attend  teas,  din- 
ners, and  suppers ;  so  many,  that  I 
couldn't  help  reluctantly  decline  some 
of  them. 

"Everywhere  picture  enthusiasts  show- 
ered questions  at  me,  varying  from 
the  name  of  Maurice  Costello's  wife  to 
the  color  of  John  Bunny's  hair.  At  the 
end  of  my  turn,  the  last  Vitagraph  film 
I  appeared  in,  'Let  'Em  Quarrel,'  is 
thrown  on  the  screen.  As  it  unfolds,  I 
interpret  the  conversation  and  tell  what 
the  thoughts  of  the  players  are. 

"To  hark  back,  Mr.  Hepworth  seemed 
so  pleased  with  my  work  that  I  became 
a  member  of  the  Hepworth  Stock  Com- 
pany,  though   I   am   at  liberty  at  any 


time  to  appear  in  the  Turner  produc- 
tions." 

The  moment  you  meet  Tom  Powers, 
you  realize  that  you  have  found  a  sin- 
cere friend.  He  has  an  extremely  lik- 
able, boyish  manner,  and  so  modest  is 
he  that  he  refuses  to  believe  he  is 
famous. 

Tom  dabbles  at  sculpture  work,  and 
some  clever  models  adorn  the  mantel- 
piece of  his  room.  This  talent  he  in- 
herited from  a  relation,  Hiram  Powers, 
the  maker  of  "The  Greek  Slave,"  one 
of  our  best-known  statues.  Tom  hails 
from  Dixieland,  and  is  a  typical  South- 
erner. He  comes  from  Irish  stock,  there 
being  five  generations  of  Powers. 

This  interview  took  place  in  the  throes 
of  the  European  war,  and  he  gives  an 
insight  of  producing  in  such  troublous 
times. 

"1  happened,"  he  remarked,  "to  be 
walking  along  the  main  street  of  Wal- 
lon-on-Thames,  attired  as  a  British 
sailor  for  a  film.  To  my  astonishment 
a  burly  policeman  approached,  and,  in  a 
curt  manner,  accused  me  of  being  a 
deserter  from  the  king's  navy.  I,  of 
course,  indignantly  denied  the  charge, 
but  the  copper  was  evidently  not  to  be 
done  out  of  a  promising  case,  for.  al- 
though he  failed  to  prove  that  I  was  a 
deserter,  he  nevertheless  said  I  was 
guilty  of  wearing  his  majesty's  uniform 
and  bringing  it  into  ridicule.  As  an 
-\merican,  I  felt  very  fierce,  but  there 
was  nothing  for  me  to  do  but  to  accom- 
pany the  obstinate  bobby — as  they  call 
them  in  England — to  the  police  station. 
I  was  released  after  paying  a  fine." 

Mr.  Powers  concluded  by  saying: 
"Give  my  American  admirers  this  mes- 
sage :  I  love  England,  but  when  the 
blinds  are  about  to  be  drawn.  I  think 
of  America,  and  the  yearning  comes  to 
return  to  good  old  New  York.'' 


Prejudiced. 

"VTOUR  majesty,"  said  the  chief  cook 
■'■     timidly,  to  the  cannibal  king,  "the 
new  missionary  is  enveloped  in  a  com- 
plete suit  of  armor  from  head  to  foot. 

"Then  send  him  away,"  returned  his 
majesty  indifi^erenth',  "I  never  could 
bear  canned  goods." 


Fake  Movie  Thrills  Are  No  More 


WHO  will  devise  an  iron  cross  for 
the  fearless  tilm  actor  who  jumps 
the  hurdles  with  death  and  outgallops 
disaster  ? 

Time  was  when  the  fake  picture,  clev- 
erly devised,  would  satisfy  the  public, 
and  a  stuffed  dummy  went  hurtling  on  to 
the  seemingly  certain  doom  of  a  tragic 
climax  in  the  photo  play.  That  day  is 
fast  passing. 

The  movie  picture  stars,  and  often, 
too,  the  men  and  women  in  humbler 
roles,  are  to-day  practically  taboo  as  in- 
surance risks,  unless  they  can  prove  thej^ 
are  not  in  demand  for  the  outdoor  pic- 
tures whose  gripping  realism  makes  men 
shiver  and  cry  out  in  the  abodes  of  the 
silent  drama. 

In   years   gone   by,   the   press  agent 
found  the  task  of  keeping  the  legitimate 
actor  before  the  public  a  labor  often  lost, 
j  He  had  to  devise  jewel  robberies  and 
'  outraged  police  and  abandoned  children 
on  the  dressing-room  threshold,  in  or- 
der to  keep  his  proteges  from  being  en- 
tirely beyond  the  realm  of  the  real.  Al- 
ways   the    shining    row    of  footlights 
loomed,  like  a  sort  of  psychic  fence,  be- 
tween the  public  and  the  theatrical  star. 
To  keep  the  star  truly  human,  for  adver- 
tising purposes,  was  often  a  sore  tax 
on  the  ingenuity  of  his  advance  agent, 
i     If  some  poor  peanut  vender  could  be 
'  lured  from  his  peaceful  occupation  to 
plant  a  tin  can  full  of  black  mud  at  the 
star's  door,  the  result  would  be  "Bomb 
I  Outrage  Thwarted"  in  the  news  next 
'  day,   the  press   agent  counted  himself 
:  thrice  lucky,  and  the  actor,  swallowing 
■  his  pride  in  his  art,  consented  in  the 
name  of  the  magic  of  the  printed  page. 
I  And  now  these  days  are  past. 

The  moving-picture  actor,  as  a  part 
j  of  the  day's  work,  injects  his  personality, 
'  his  hair-raising  adventures,  and  often 
i  serious  mishaps  into  the  news  of  the 
I  day,  time  and  time  again.  Only  the  pre- 
i  cautions  taken  by  his  director  keep  the 
[  greedy  press  agent  from  feeding  fat  on 
'  the  accidents — often  classed  as  incidents 
—which  fill  the  life  of  the  hero  and 
heroine  of  the  screen. 
The  public  demands  that  these  men 
I  and  women  take  chances,  and  so  the 
pi  fake  picture  has  died  away,  and  in  its 
!:  place  appears  the  picture  whose  realism 
,':  is  sometimes  the  only  plea,  but  a  strong 
'    '>ne,   for   its   existence,   while  the  tre- 


mendous effect  of  accurate  detail  in  ac- 
tion under  stress  adds  mightily  to  the 
big  feature  films  for  which  the  public 
now  is  clamoring.  From  aeroplane  an- 
tics to  plain,  brutal  slugging,  the  actor 
must  be  ''there." 

Well  do  I  remember,  as  an  instance 
of  this,  the  terrific  man-to-man  battle  in 
which  ^^'illiam  Farnum  meets  Tom 
Santschi  in  "The  Spoilers,"  the  big 
Selig  feature.  ,  I  saw  the  production  of 
the  stirring  scene.  It  was  much  longer 
drawn  out  than  appears  in  the  finished 
film,  and  at  the  end  of  it  both  men  were 
battered  and  bleeding  and  weak  as 
hunted  rabbits. 

In  the  very  start  of  the  fight  Far- 
num's  eye  and  cheek  were  cut  open  with 
a  blow  from  Santschi's  fist.  As  they 
waded  into  each  other,  blood  flowed 
freely,  and  there  was  no  sparing  of 
short-arm  jolts  or  of  vicious  uppercuts 
in  the  serious  effort  to  bring  home  the 
tremendous  earnestness  of  the  fighters. 
In  the  latter  portion  of  the  melee,  when 
the  bookcase  fell  upon  them,  F^arnum, 
big,  strong  specimen  that  he  is,  shot  up- 
ward from  his  knee  a  right  uppercut 
that  staggered  even  the  brawny  Santschi. 
It  caught  him  with  trip-hammer  force, 
square  on  the  jaw.  Many  a  weaker  man 
would  have  gone  down  and  out  then 
and  there. 

No  more  fearless  film  actor  lives  than 
Tom  Mix,  the  Selig  cowboy  thrill  maker. 
He  must  be  made  of  steel  and  rubber, 
in  some  mysterious  composition  guaran- 
teed to  resist  shock,  for  in  no  other  way 
can  his  comparatively  sound  constitution 
and  unshattered  frame  be  explained  to 
those  who  have  seen  him  in  action. 

}ilix  once  saw  the  famous  Remington 
picture  wherein  a  cowboy  was  dragged 
through  the  sagebrush  by  one  foot,  his 
crazed  pinto  beyond  all  control,  and 
bound  for  destruction  lickety-split. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  that  Alix 
should  do  this  same  stunt  in  his  next 
cowboy  act ;  and  he  did,  sliding  one  hun- 
dred painful  and  gravelly  yards  over 
an  unkind  landscape.  He  emerged,  grin- 
ning, breathless,  weak,  with  more  of  the 
marks  of  earth  upon  him  than  the  most 
enthusiastic  nature  lover  would  care  to 
carrj^ 

His  appetite  for  realism  never  seems 
to  be  satisfied.  In  another  Selig  release, 
as  sheriff,  it  was  up  to  him  to  be  shot 


and  to  be  saved  by  his  watch.  Now  a 
real,  good  bullet,  shot  from  a  real,  hon- 
est-to-goodness  revolver,  will  not  stop  at 
any  make  of  timepiece,  not  even  to 
scrape  acquaintance  with  an  aristocratic 
Swiss  repeater.  For  the  first  try-out, 
Tom  got  ready  with  a  section  of  stove 
plate.  Thus  armored,  the  villain  let  fly 
at  him.  Whang !  Out  went  the  mud- 
dled j\Iix,  with  ribs  that  showed  the 
bruising  effect  of  that  terrific  jolt  for 
weeks  thereafter.  Once  more  he  tried 
the  trick,  this  time  using  a  sandbag  to 
absorb  the  momentum  of  the  bullet. 
Even  then  the  drive  of  the  leaden  pellet 
was  hard  enough  to  floor  him. 

But  Mix  eats  bullets  and  inhales  the 
breath  thereof.  Fle  hires  an  expert  shot 
to  lift  his  tousled  locks  with  their 
breeze,  where  the  camera  must  show  a 
narrow  escape.  Real  lead  bites  chunks 
from  the  earth  on  which  he"  stands  when 
the  Indians  are  after  him.  In  his  dare- 
devil riding  he  is  no  more  sparing  of 
his  own  safety. 

With  the  camera  turning  constantly,, 
so  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  a 
fake  being  made,  Mi.x  once  jumped  into 
a  prairie  schooner,  rode  away  at  a  gal- 
lop, which  developed  into  a  runaway, 
and  man,  wagon,  and  horses  catapulted 
down  into  a  steep  arroyo.  The  cowboy 
rider  will  always  carry  the  deep  scars 
that  record  his  terrible  injuries  to  legs, 
chest,  and  arms.  In  similar  fashion,  his 
horse  has  failed  him  in  a  leap  from  a 
cliff  into  the  water,  and  he  has  emerged 
from  the  gravelly  surf  staggering  but 
game,  only  to  mutter  to  anxious  direc- 
tors :  "Gee,  I  got  a  jolt  that  time !"  Bone 
after  bone  he  has  broken,  but  certainly 
not  so  many  as  would  have  almost  any 
other  living  mortal. 

Perhaps  the  narrowest  escape  was  re- 
lated to  me  while  waiting  for  the  stage 
builders  from  Chicago  to  get  ready  one 
of  the  imposing  palace  sets  used  in  the 
"Adventures  of  Kathlyn,"  in  which  Tom 
Santschi,  playing  opposite  to  Miss  Kath- 
lyn Williams,  was  to  appear.  Santschi's 
close  call  was  no  accident,  but  it  came 
through  a  peculiar  coincidence,  dating 
back  to  a  sham  battle  in  Chicago,  from 
which  Santschi  was  then  far  removed, 
at  work  in  the  Selig"  jungle  zoo. 

During  the  course  of  the  battle,  the 
supply  of  blank  cartridges  ran  out,  and 
some  genius  suggested  soap  for  wad- 
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ding,  to  hold  the  powder  in  shells  from 
which  bullets  had  been  extracted.  The 
scheme  was  great.  One  jear  later, 
Santschi  was  playing  in  a  Western  pic- 
ture. At  the  climax,  he  hid  in  a  closet, 
the  "heavy"  hot  after  him  with  a  six- 
shooter  that  fairly  itched  under  his  vil- 
lainous finger.  His  part  was  to  fire 
through  the  closet  door  to  "get"  his 
man.  From  this  point  Santschi  relates 
the  story. 

"The  minute  I  entered  the  closet,  a 
most  peculiar  feeling  struck  me,"  he 
said.  "Although  I  was  positive  they 
were  using  blank  cartridges,  still  the  pre- 
sentiment of  danger  forced  itself  upon 
me  to  such  an  extent  that  I  drew  aside 
from  the  door.  At  that  moment,  what 
seemed  to  be  a  shower  of  bullets  came 
tearing  through  the  door,  striking  the 
tack  of  the  closet  and  splintering  the 
iDoards  there.  If  I  had  not  withdrawn 
to  one  side,  I  would  have  been  killed  in- 
stantly. 

"Believe  me,  there  was  some  investiga- 
tion right  there  on  the  spot.  We  then 
discovered  that  there  were  no  bullets  in 
the  cartridges,  but  that  each  one  of  the 
so-called  blanks  had  been  wadded  with 
soap,  which  had  hardened  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  passed  through  two  inches 
of  wood,  while  the  "heavy"  was  shooting 
at  me.  I  wish  to  Moses  I  could  find  out 
who  revived  that  soap-wad  invention." 

Then  up  spoke  one  of  the  crew  from 
Chicago,  right  manfully  and  brave,  tell- 
ing of  the  exigency  of  the  sham  battle, 
the  genius'  suggestion,  and  the  soap  that 
iDecame  almost  fatally  solid  when  con- 
verted into  bullet  wadding.  Many  a  nar- 
rative of  Santschi's  adventures  has  crept 
through  devious  channels  into  the  press, 
but  this  one  he  accounts  the  closest  call 
lie  ever  had. 

Not  alone  does  your  husky  hero  figure 
in  the  sacrifices  made  for  realism  nowa- 
days. Miss  Williams  herself  has  gone 
through  many  a  tight  squeeze — squirmed 
through  actual  situations  that  would 
liave  grayed  the  hair  of  a  policeman. 

When,  with  Harry  Lonsdale,  the  Eng- 
lish actor,  she  was  working  in  "The 
Ne'er-do-well,"  under  the  veteran  Colin 
Campbell's  direction,  they  made  use  of 
scenes  along  the  Panama  Canal.  Gov- 
ernor Goethals  kindly  loaned  them  the 
Tise  of  his  gas  speeder,  which  ran  on  the 
rails  along  the  canal,  and  which  was 
capable  of  fully  thirty-five  miles  an 
hour  under  full  throttle.  Spinning 
around  a  curve,  they  confronted,  head 


on,  a  sand  train  whose  momentum,  at 
twenty  miles  an  hour,  was  terrific.  The 
situation  was  one  which  Miss  Williams 
to  this  day  will  not  allow  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  her  presence.  Their  driver 
shut  off  his  throttle  so  suddenly  that  he 
"killed"  his  engine,  and  there  was  not 
the  slightest  chance  of  reversing  and 
getting  away  from  the  approaching  lo- 
comotive. Death  was  rolling  down  on 
them  surely,  swiftly.  There  was  no 
chance  to  jump.  They  froze  to  their 
seats.  As  if  in  a  dream,  the  pair  heard 
the  frantic  shrieks  of  the  locomotive 
whistle.  Like  a  man  in  a  daze,  their 
driver  worked  in  vain  at  throttle  and 
battery,  trying  to  reverse  the  stalled 
speeder.  There  was  a  squeal  from  the 
tortured  brakes  on  the  sand  cars,  and 
the  train,  with  wheels  locked,  slid  down 
on  them,  spitting  sparks  that  glowed, 
though  it  was  broad  daylight,  in  bril- 
liant showers  of  burning  steel.  A  scant 
ten  feet  of  saving  distance  was  between 
them  and  the  shuddering  locomotive 
when  that  train  had  ground  down  its 
momentum  to  a  standstill  on  the  smok- 
ing track. 

This  is  one  of  the  "Adventures  of 
Kathlyn"  that  has  never  been  told  be- 
fore. 

Eugenie  Besserer,  the  brilliant  French 
actress,  appearing  at  the  Selig  mission 
studio,  is  another  to  whom  death  has 
come  close,  though  perhaps  never  in 
such  a  harrowing  adventure  as  that  just 
related  of  the  daring  Kathlyn  Williams. 
Miss  Besserer  was  thrown  from  her 
horse,  and  when  they  picked  her  up  it 
was  found  that  both  legs  had  been  bro- 
ken at  the  knee.  So  twisted  and  dis- 
torted were  they  that  all  hope  of  her 
ever  walking  again  was  given  up. 
Months  of  agony  in  casts,  with  weights 
torturing  the  bones  into  place,  followed. 
After  a  year  she  found  she  could  walk, 
and  to-day  she  has  to  her  credit  such 
performances  as  she  made  in  the  exact- 
ing "When  a  Woman's  Forty"  and 
"Phantoms." 

Miss  Stella  Razeto,  leading  lady  of 
the  E.  J.  le  Saint  Company,  was  in  the 
hospital  this  year  with  what  was  thought 
to  be  a  fractured  skull.  She  was  a  pas- 
senger in  a  covered  wagon  which  was 
merely  required  to  ride  past  the  camera, 
but  there  was  an  upset  as  the  wheels 
left  the  beaten  trail,  and  turned  a  som- 
ersault which  brought  the  photo  play  up 
short.  Miss  Razeto  was  the  only  one 
seriously  injured,  and  for  a  time  her  life 
was  in  danger.    At  last  she  fought  her 


way  to  consciousness  and  to  health,  and 
is  now  back  at  work. 

Among  other  names  might  be  men- 
tioned Bessie  Eyton,  a  Selig  star  who 
has  to  her  credit  some  of  the  most  dar- 
ing swims  ever  attempted  in  the  waters 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Not  content  with 
this,  she  has  driven  breathless  auto  races 
against  the  lightning-speed  Santschi,  in 
the  photo  drama  "Unrest."  In  this  she 
urged  her  motor  up  to  sixty-five  miles  an 
hour,  curves  and  all,  for  several  thrill- 
ing scenes  of  the  play.  Accidents,  near 
accidents,  and  perils  that  would  send  or- 
dinary women  to  a  nerve  sanitarium 
are  passed  up  by  this  player  as  mere  in- 
cidents. "I  never  had  any  escapes,"  she 
says,  yet,  when  an  actor  was  required  to 
"drown"  in  one  scene,  and  was  on  the 
verge  of  strangulation,  having  forgotten 
the  proper  time  to  inhale  air  and  spit 
out  water,  the  little  lady,  cool  as  a  cu- 
cumber, swam  up  to  him  and  supported 
him  until  a  boat  could  come. 

The  veteran  Frank  Clark,  of  the  same 
company,  once  thought  he  saw  his  finish 
when,  at  Lake  Sisson,  ]\Iount  Shasta, 
his  horse  dumped  him  off  an  incline  into 
tangled  reeds  that  made  swimming  an 
almost  impossible  means  of  escape.  Her- 
culean efiforts  landed  him  safe  ashore, 
but  had  he  not  been  a  nervy  man,  of 
stalwart  build,  that  episode  would  have 
ended  his  career. 

Curiously  enough,  the  happy-go-lucky 
movie  actor  laughs  these  things  off,  yet 
always  his  friends — or  her  friends — 
declare  "Some  day  you'll  take  one 
chance  too  many."  Even  now  Colonel 
Selig  is  strenuously  on  record  as  ob- 
jecting to  Tom  Mix's  love  for  real  bul- 
lets. But  the  redoubtable  Thomas  still 
plays  tag  with  powder  and  lead. 


The  Three  Pickfords. 

T  N  "Fanchon  the  Cricket,"  the  Famous 
*  Players'  recent  release,  the  three 
members  of  the  famous  Pickford  fam- 
ily are  shown  in  one  picture  for  the  first 
time  since  they  have  been  appearing  on 
the  screen.  "Little  Mary,"  who  is  the 
most  popular  motion-picture  actress, 
without  a  doubt,  plays  the  leading  role  in 
this  production,  and  is  supported  by  her 
sister,  Lottie  Pickford,  and  her  brother 
Jack. 


Eugene  Pallette,  the  well-known  actor, 
has  become  a  Selig  star.  He  is  to  take 
leading  roles  with  Selig  Pacific-coast 
stock  companies. 


Fashions  From  the 


Films 


At  present,  not  a  few  people  patron- 
ize the  "movies"  to  be  instructed.  And 
among  these  are  women  seeking  instruc- 
tion in — guess  what?  Whj",  nothing  else 
than  the  latest  styles.  The\-  have  read 
that  the  moving-picture  companies  stop 
at  no  expense  to  make  their  productions 
perfect  in  every  detail :  Thus,  if  the 
play  is  one  of  so-called  "high  life,'"  they 
know  that  the  pro- 
ducer will  have  made 
sure  that  his  leading 
lady  wears  the  very 
latest  creations.  The\- 
have  read,  too,  of  the 
large  incomes  drawn  by 
these  stars  themselves ; 
they  know  that  they 
can  afford  to  dress  in 
the  most  costly  and  up- 
lo-date  gowns  and  hats 
— and  that  they  are 
likely  to  do  so,  too,  at 
every  opportunity  ! 

So,  women  who 
would  know  what  is 
being  worn  hy  the 
"best  people "  no  longer 
peruse  the  fashion 
books,  or  the  cable- 
news  sections  of  the 
Sunday  newspapers,  as 
their  sole  guide.  They 
go  to  the  moving- 
picture  theaters,  in- 
stead, and  there  see 
the  dresses  and  crea- 
tions of  the  milliners 
shown  front,  side,  and 
rear  view — and  on  liv- 
ing models,  too. 

Picture-Pl.\y  ^A'eek- 
LV,    followins:    out  its 


purpose  of  showing  people  what  they 
are  interested  in  in  the  moving-picture 
tield,  presents  herewith  two  pictures  of 
gowns  that  are  being  worn  by  the  stellar 
favorites  of  the  films. 

They  are  the  latest ;  there  need  be  no 
question  of  that  in  the  minds  of  any  of 
our  fair  readers.  For,  as  is  well  known, 
the  "movies  get  evervthing  first.'' 


m 

mi 
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T^HE  moving-picture  theater  drew 
*  people  at  first  out  of  curiosity — to 
witness  the  unbelievable  spectacle  of  a 
fire  engine  dashing  with  breath-taking 
realism  toward  the  spectators,  on  a 
white  sheet. 

Then  people  came  to  see  the  films  that 
told  a  stor}- — they  were  seeking  amuse- 
ment. 


When  Thrills  Do  Thrill. 

IX  a  recent  Reliance  production,  Raoul 
*■  Walsh,  fearless  leading  man  of  the 
Hollywood  forces,  made  a  forty-foot 
dive  off  a  bridge  into  a  river.  'T  saun- 
tered along,"  said  Walsh,  "carelessly 
glancing,  now  and  then,  through  the  rail- 
ing at  the  water  below.  It  is  one  of  the 
highest  bridges  near  Los  Angeles.  A  man 
behind  me  was  walking  at  a  normal  pace, 
and  another  unsuspecting  individual  was 
approaching  from  the  opposite  direction. 


Suddenl}-,  the  director  gave  the  signal. 
Before  the  two  laymen  could  grasp  its 
meaning,  I  had  sprung  upon  the  edge  of 
the  rail  and  flung  myself  headlong  into 
the  river.  The  fellow  behind  me  started 
to  run  and  shout  for  help.  The  other 
man,  who  at  the  time  I  leaped  was 
scarcely  five  feet  away,  just  doubled  up 
and  hung  on  to  the  railing  with  both 
hands,  precisely  as  though  he  had  re- 
ceived a  blow  in  the  pit  of  his  stomach. 
It's  worth  the  risks  one  takes  to  be  able 


to  thrill  3-our  audience  from  the  screen. 
But,"  added  IMr.  Walsh,  with  an  expan- 
sive grin,  '"after  all,  there's  no  sport  like 
giving  folks  the  scare  of  their  lives  ia 
person." 


Puzzling  Fashion. 
\1  7ITH  Chaplin's  baggy  trousers. 

'  '     And  Travers'  wear  so  grand, 
And  women  loving  both  of  them. 
Pray,  where  does  fashion  stand  ? 


Facts  of  the  Silent  Drama 


By  Arthur  Gavin,  Jr. 

What  you  know  about  motion  pictures  may  be  a  great  deal,  and  still  there  may  be 
more  that  you  do  not  know.  Here  are  some  facts  of  the  silent  drama  with  which  few  who 
are  not  closely  associated  with  the  industry  are  acquainted.  This  article  also  discusses 
the  effects  of  pictures  on  those  who  see  them,  especially  children,  which  is  an  issue 
of  no  mean  importance. 


THE  invention  of  moving  pictures 
is  counted  among  the  greatest  dis- 
coveries of  the  .wonderful  nineteenth 
century.  But  the  results  following  on 
this  invention  are  perhaps  more  aston- 
ishing than  those  of  any  other. 

Like  the  telegraph  and  the  newspaper, 
the  moving  picture  carries  its  message 
to  and  from  e\-ery  civilized  or  even  half- 
civilized  quarter  of  the  rlohe.  What- 
ever happening  of  historic  importance 
takes  place  in  any  part  of  the  world,  the 
motion  picture  records  it  alive  and  ac- 
tually as  it  happens,  for  us  to-day  and 
for  the  spectators  of  a  hundred  years 
to  come. 

Again  the  moving-picture  invention 
has  effected  a  surprising  result  in  the 
influence  it  has  had  on  the  stage.  The 
sharpest  indication  of  this  is  the  I  act 
that  in  New  York  alone  several  theaters, 
formerly  devoted  to  high-class  plays, 
are  now  moving-picture  houses.  What 
we  call  the  theater  ordinarily  has  un- 
f|uest!onably  been  seriously  rivaled  in 
the  past,  and  is  suffering  rivalry  now 
from  the  motion-picture  sliows,  not  onl)' 
in  New  York  but  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

Finall}',  the  motion  picture  as  an  in- 
vention causing  surprising  results, 
strikes  our  attention  because  it  has  be- 
come one  of  the  great  questions  of  the 
day  to  ask  : 

"Just  how  much  moral  injury  and 
benefit  does  the  moving  picture  cause  to 
the  young?  And  should  the  picture 
houses  be  limited  in  number  and  re- 
stricted in  hours  of  opening,  as  are  the 
saloons  ?" 

The  importance  of  the  moral  issue  in 
connection  with  the  motion  picture  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  in  our 
United  States  over  ten  million  people 
spend  approximately  one  million  dollars 
every  clay  to  see  moving  pictures,  and 
in  New  Y^ork  alone  seven  hundred  thou- 


sand persons  attend  these  theaters  dail}', 
at  the  average  admission  of  about  ten 
cents  each. 

While  we  are  talking  in  iigures,  it  is 
of  interest  to  note  that  the  motion-pic- 
ture business  as  an  industry  is  entitled 
to  some  consideration  in  this  land  of  big 
industries.  It  employs  over  two  hun- 
dred thousand  people,  and  produces 
more  than  seventy-live  per  cent  of  the 
world's  annual  output  of  picture  plays. 

Looking  back  over  these  figures,  one 
fact  that  stands  out  saliently  is  the  ten- 
cent  average  cost  of  admission  paid  in 
the  million  dollars  spent  each  day.  This 
low  cost  is  what  provides  the  easy  op- 
portunity for  a  boy  or  girl  to  become 
a  moving-picture  hend.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  a  picture  show  in  a 
high-class  theater  is  most  desirable  to 
be  seen  whether  by  the  young  or  by 
adults.  At  the  same  time,  if  a  person 
were  to  get  the  habit,  so  to  speak,  of 
going  to  a  moving-picture  show  every 
night  in  the  week,  we  could  properly 
call  him  or  her  "a  liend."  Boys  and 
girls,  especially  in  adolescence,  are  most 
liable  to  become  "liends,"  and  it  is  just 
here  that  the  religious  press  a  year  or 
more  ago  brought  its  foot  down  hard. 
In  one  of  our  Eastern  cities  a  law  has 
been  proposed  to  protect  the  unescorted 
woman  in  picture  houses  from  being 
subjected  to  the  annoyance  of  what  are 
known  as  "mashers.''  This  law  provides 
one  section  of  seats  in  each  part  of  the 
house  for  gentlemen  and  ladies  in  com- 
panj',  one  for  ladies  without  escort,  one 
for  men  traveling  in  their  own  company. 

As  to  the  immoralit}'  in  the  picture 
plays,  it  is  so  largely  in  decrease,  thanks 
to  the  efl'orts  of  the  general  press,  the 
daily  newspapers  especially,  and  the 
w^ork  of  the  National  Board  of  Censor- 
ship, that  all  companies  are  now  co- 
operating for  the  production  of  only  the 
cleanest  and  best  pictures.  The  real  im- 
morality of  moving-picture  shows,  when 


there  is  any  at  all,  concerns  killing  peo- 
ple and  stealing  money.  Alurder  is 
done  so  often  in  the  melodramatic  plays 
that  a  weak-minded  youth  of  strong  will 
and  nature  is  liable  to  take  a  pistol  as 
the  surest  argument  the  very  next  time 
he  is  charged  with  anything,  or  suspects 
anything.  Then  so  often  the  whole 
sorry  business  of  a  defaulter  or  em- 
bezzler is  shown  as  he  steals  little  by 
little  his  employer's  money.  Yet  he 
manages  in  the  end  someliow  to  rejient, 
reform,  be  forgiven,  and  marr^-  a  nice 
girl.  That  kind  of  immorality  is  sick- 
ening. It  shows  stupidity  on  the  part 
of  the  author  of  the  play  rather  than  bad 
intent,  but  may  have  an  unhappy  effect 
on  the  young  man  who  is  just  beginning 
to  be  intrusted  with  large  sums  of  his 
employer's  money.  This  type  of  picture, 
however,  is  also  dying  out  rapidly,  due 
to  the  care  of  the  producers  in  accept- 
ing scenarios. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  educational 
value  of  the  motion  picture  is  praise- 
worthy beyond  words.  It  makes  us  see 
life  from  day  to  day  in  far  Jajian,  and 
the  natives,  as  we  would  see  it  there. 
It  enables  us  to  study  life  in  the  depths 
of  the  sea,  in  the  wilds  of  Africa,  in 
the  whole  world  above  and  below;  in 
a  word,  as  if,  like  the  magician  in  the 
old  fable,  we  had  eyes  to  penetrate  walls 
of  earth  and  stone  and  iron — eyes  to 
see  whatever  we  wish  to  look  at,  over 
miles  of  land  and  the  leagues  of  the 
sea. 

Possessing"  such  a  gift,  all  that  we 
must  do  is  to  use  it  properlj-;  and  it  may 
safely  be  stated  that  the  majority  of  the 
public  and  of  the  picture  producers  have 
this  intention  and  resolve. 


Harry  Sheldon,  the  playwright,  is  the 
latest  addition  to  the  scenario  forces  of 
the  Essanay  Film  jNIanufacturing  Com- 
pany. 


Hints  for  Scenario  Writers 


By  Clarence  J.  Caine 

It  is  assumed  that  the  majority  of  those  who  follow  this  department  have  had  some  ex- 
perience in  preparing  scripts  for  the  market,  but  for  the  benefit  of  beginners  even  the  most 
simple  questioning  pertaining  to  photo-play  writing  will  be  treated  at  some  time  or  another 
in  the  future.  Any  scenarioist  who  is  in  doubt  as  to  anything  which  comes  under  the  head 
of  script  writing  is  welcomed  to  write  in  and  state  his  trouble.  Questions  will  be  promptly 
answered  through  this  department  or  personally.  Address  all  correspondence  to  Scenario 
Writers'  Dept..  Picture-Play  Weekly,  Street  &  Sn:i:th.  Publishers.  New  York  City. 

A  MODEL  SCENARIO.  SHOWING  JUST  HOW  A  SCRIPT  SHOULD  3E  PREPARED,  WILL 
BE  PRINTED  IN   THIS   DEPARTMENT   NEXT  WEEK. 


THOUGHT. 

Ar  the  scenario  writer,  who  has  not 
yet  registered  his  first  sale,  though 
he  has  been  working  along  for  some 
time,  will  look  into  his  own  heart  and 
t,e  fair  with  himself  in  everj-  waj-.  we 
teUeve  he  will  find  that  no  one  but  him- 
self is  to  blame  for  his  not  achieving 
success. 

'j  There  maj-  be  mam^  reasons  for  this 
failure,  far  too  many  to  attempt  to  list, 
ibnt  the  principal  one  is  probabh'  the 
lack  of  thought  in  preparing  each 
scenario  submitted.  It  is  a  common 
faidt  and  a  hard  one  for  the  joung 
scenario  writer  to  master — the  reason 
tor  this  being  that  he  cannot  recognize 
"his  own  weakness. 

He  gets  an  idea  which  appears  to  be 
£.  good  one.    He  looks  it  over  for  plot 
possibilities.   He  ifinds  what  he  considers 
i£  fine  angle,  and  applies  it.    Then  he 
adds  motives,  a  little  action,  some  sus- 
pense, and  some  heart-interest  stuff,  and 
■■fires  it  along."    In  time  it  comes  back; 
it  is  sent  to  another  studio,  and  meets 
ia  similar  fate,  and  then  another,  witii 
■S.  like  result    He  begins  to  think  of 
rhe  possible  reasons  for  tlie  rejection, 
u:  seldom  strikes  upon  the  right  one, 
for  he  is  certain  that  he  has  given  the 
'idea  the  best  development  it  could  have 
it  his  hands. 

The  place  he  should  look  for  the  weak 
spot  is  in  his  very  first  step  after  getting 
iM  idea  of  merit  for  in  ninetj-  out  of  a 
hundred  amateurs  cases  we  believe  this 
is  where  the  trouble  lies.  The  beginner 
does  not  like  to  discard  his  ideas  when 
building  up  a  plot.  so.  when  a  situation 
or  incident  pops  into  his  head,  he  feels 
that  it  belongs  to  the  story,  and  puts 
it  in.   Once  in.  he  will  seldom  remove  it 


Then,  too.  he  often  starts  his  idea  off 
along  a  certain  line  of  general  develop- 
ment, without  giving  it  proper  con- 
sideration. This  maj-  result  in  the  en- 
tire scenario  being  hopelesslj"  bad. 
whereas,  had  the  idea  been  thought  over 
and  considered  from  various  angles,  a 
viewpoint  might  have  been  secured 
which  would  furnish  the  main  plot  for 
a  salable  script. 

To  trained  writers  tlie  creating  of  tlie 
main  elements  of  the  plot  by  which  they 
are  to  present  their  idea  on  the  screen 
is  a  most  ner^-e-racking  process.  They 
think  and  think,  select  and  discard,  build 
up  and  tear  down,  until  in  their  mind 
tliej-  have  outlined  what,  in  their  judg- 
ment, is  the  best  possible  line  of  de- 
velopment. Even  this  they  will  alter  if 
they  later  discover  a  more  likelj-  pos- 
sibilitj-.  but  the  more  thorough  the  fore- 
thought, the  less  the  need  there  will  be 
for  changes  later  on. 

The  beginner  will  never  lose  b}"  giv- 
ing much  time  and  thought  to  this  part 
of  scenario  writing,  for  it  is  of  extreme 
importance.  Of  course,  the  fact  that  a 
writer  can  learn  to  apply  this  to  his 
scripts  does  not  mean  that  he  can  sell 
all  he  writes,  for  very  few  do  that  but 
it  does  mean  that  his  chances  to  break 
through  the  line  of  rejection  slips  at  ver\- 
frequent  intervals  will  be  excellent. 

FREE  LAJfCES  A^SD  ABAFTATIOJJS. 

Speaking  of  general  conditions,  tliere 
is  no  market  at  the  present  time  for 
scenarios  adapted  from  books  or  plays 
bj'  free  lances.  Here  and  there  one  may 
be  "placed"  by  an  outside  writer,  but 
this  should  not  lead  the  newcomer  in 
the  field  to  believe  tliat  he  can  do  like- 
wise, for  there  is  a  lot  of  work  on  a 
five — or  -more — reel  adaptation,  and  to 


have  it  rejected  time  after  time  is  any- 
thing but  pleasant 

We  cannot  say  that  we  blame  ama- 
teurs for  wishing  to  tr3-  their  hand  at 
adapting  plays  and  novels  for  the  screen 
after  visiting  picture  tlieaters  night  after 
night  and  seeing  so  man^-  of  them  on  the 
screen,  but  it  is  the  same  with  these 
as  witii  serials,  which  we  have  treated 
before — the  game  is  for  the  older  hands. 
Every  company-  turning  out  multiple-reel 
feature  productions  based  on  produced 
plaj-s  or  published  books  has  at  least 
one,  and,  ver\-  often,  three  or  four,  ex- 
perienced writers,  who  can  give  them 
all  the  material  thej-  need  along  the  lines 
of  working  script  adaptations. 

The  free  lance  must  be  content  for 
the  time  being  to  do  one,  two,  and  pos- 
sibly three  or  four-reel  original  scenarios 
— the  length  depending  upon  each  indi- 
vidual writer's  experience  and  abilitj^ 
Things  are  bound  to  change,  and  when 

the}-  do          But  that  is  looking  too  far 

into  the  future! 

THE  MAItlNG  DEPASTMEXT. 

Ever}"  now  and  then  it  is  advisable 
for  the  promising  scenarioist  to  look 
over  his  mailing  department  and  see  that 
it  is  not  getting  into  the  rut.  A  writer 
striving  to  turn  out  too  much  salable 
materia!,  is  liable  to  overlook  the  im- 
portance of  selling  what  he  writes  and 
become  negligent  in  the  matter  of  sub- 
mitting intelligently. 

This  can  never  lead  to  success,  for  he 
must  be  on  his  toes  all  the  time.  From 
the  moment  he  begins  to  create  the 
script  to  the  tim.e  he  signs  the  dotted 
line  on  the  release  blank,  he  must  watch 
every^  opportunity-  to  reap  financial  re- 
ward for  the  oroduct  of  his  brain.  He 
is  an  artist  until  the  script  is  completed — 
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then  he  becomes  a  business  man,  and 
must  use  businesslike  methods. 

The  "mailing  department"  of  every 
writer  should  consist  of  himself  and  two 
or  three  books  ;  one  for  keeping  track  of 
the  exact  wants  of  all  the  companies  at 
all  times ;  another  for  keeping  track  of 
where  each  script  has  been  submitted,  et 
cetera ;  and  a  third,  which  is  really  not 
necessary  to  a  beginner,  to  keep  track 
of  expenditures  in  handling  the  scripts. 
We  consider  it  highly  important  that 
a  writer  should  always  keep  his  "mail- 
ing department"  up  to  scratch,  for  it 
corresponds  largely  to  the  advertising 
department  of  a  newspaper — the  end  that 
brings  in  the  money,  though  it  cannot 
do  so  without  the  editorial  department's 
product — the  news. 

Edison's  scenario  editor. 

After  having  been  without  a  scenario 
editor  since  that  position  was  recognized 


Arthur  Leeds,  Edison's  Scenario  Writer. 

as  beijig  of  great  importance,  Thomas 
A.  Edison,  Incorporated,  has  appointed 
Arthur  Leeds  to  look  over  all  manu- 
scripts submitted  to  it. 

Mr.  Leeds  is  known  to  most  photo- 
playwrights,  having  been  in  the  game 
for  many  years,  both  as  a  writer  and  as 
an  actor.  He  has  also  served  consider- 
able time  on  the  speaking  stage  as  a 
player,  and  is  one  of  the  best  champions 
of  the  actor-writer  class  in  the  world. 
When  he  started  out  to  become  a  drama- 
tist— he  would  probably  have  aspired  to 
become  a  photo-dramatist  had  motion 


pictures  been  as  important  then  as  they 
are  now — he  determined  to  learn  the 
game  from  the  bottom  up,  and  his  first 
step  was  to  become  a  scene  painter  in 
a  theater.  He  worked  at  this  until  an 
opportunity  offered  itself,  and  then  be- 
came a  regular  actor.  For  a  while  he 
gave  the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  the 
Thespian  art,  but  never  forgot  that  his 
future  lay  in  literature. 

Then  came  the  day  when  he  discov- 
ered that  motion  pictures  were  a  means 
of  dramatic  expression  which  could  not 
help  but  gain  public  favor.  That  dis- 
covery terminated  his  career  on  the 
stage.  He  entered  the  ranks  of  the 
Essanay  company  as  an  actor,  and  also 
wrote  scenarios  for  them.  Later  he 
shifted  from  that  company  to  Selig's. 
His  writing  attracted  the  attention  of 
an  Eastern  publishing  house,  and  he  was 
asked  by  them  to  write  a  book  on  photo- 
play writing,  which  he  did.  He  retained 
his  connection  with  thiis  concern  as  -a 
teacher  until  he  joined  Edison,  a  short 
time  ago. 

His  work  at  present,  like  that  of  his 
fellow  editors,  consists  of  reading  all 
scripts  submitted,  and  passing  judgment 
on  each.  In  addition  to  this,  he  finds 
time  enough  to  turn  out  original  scripts 
at  his  usual  rate,  which  is — well,  quite 
often. 

DO  YOU  KNOW? 

Do  you  know  that  no  matter  how 
many  years  you  would  work  on  a  plot, 
it  would  never  be  anywhere  near  com- 
plete ? 

This  may  sound  like  a  needless  state- 
ment to  some,  but  we  believe  that  there 
are  many  amateurs  in  the  game  to-day 
who  firmly  believe  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tain mental  rule  which  they  must,  ac- 
quire somewhere  which  will  enable  them 
to  mechanically  turn  out  plots  which 
are  measured  and  tied  up  in  neat  pack- 
ages of  the  same  dimensions,  and  which 
are  complete  and  unchangeable  in  every 
detail. 

Writers  laboring  under  this  impres- 
sion are  handicapped.  They  may  have 
a  scenario  which  is  perfectly  balanced 
dramatically  and  artistically,  and  still 
feel  that  it  is  not  worthy  of  submis- 
sion because  they  have  not  yet  acquired 
the  "something"  which  will  enable  them 
to  write  salable  scripts. 

This  feeling  in  writers  certainlj-  is  not 
as  common  as  the  one  which  prompts 
them  to  believe  that  all  they  write  will 
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sell,  despite  the  shortage  of  brainwork  |^ 
in  some  of  it,  but  it  is  equally  as  fatal  j^' 
to  success,  and  should  be  overcome.      i  • 

It  is  very  true  that  an  amateur  isW 
more  likely  to  underdevelop   the  idea-j*! 
which  he  gets  because  of  the  lack  of 
experience,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  | 
he  should  not  carefully  study  the  screen 
and  apply  his  studies  to  his  own  script,' 3i£ 
thereby  getting  a  fair  idea  of  how  well^Ii 
he  has  treated  his  subject.    As  a  writer 
gains  experience,  he  is  able  to  judge 
just  how  well  he  has  done  his  own  work 
with  a  little  more  accuracy,  and  it  is  be-, 
cause  of  this,  doubtless,  that  the  be-i; 
ginner  feels  he  is  out  in  the  cold. 

The  wise  writer,  no  matter  how  longt^* 
he  has  been  in  the  game,  pays  no  at- 
tention to  such  "feelings"  but  goes  right' 
ahead  and  does  his  work  to  the  very 
best  of  his  ability,  thinking  out,  in  his 
own  way,  ever}'  difficulty  which  arises, 
and  injecting  his  own  personality  into: 
every  typewritter  line.  That  is  reallj- 
the  only  way  a  beginner  can  hope  to' 
cease  being  a  beginner,  and  even  then 
there  is  much  between  him  and  success 
— the  reward  is  worth  the  effort. 

SAVING  POSTAGE. 

AVe  wonder  how  many  of  our  readers 
are  interested  in  the  postage-cxpense- 
saving  question  ? 

Here  is  one  way  to  cut  it  down :  When 
your  present  batch  of  scripts  are  re- 
turned— one  by  one,  of  course — take-  ? 
each  and  look  it  over  carefully.  Study 
it  and  compare  it  to  all  the  screened'^ 
pictures  you  have  seen  lately. 

Is  it  worthy  of  consideration?  Is  it' 
fresh  and  strong  enough  to  make  ari 
editor  select  it  as  acceptable  from  among 
a  hundred  others?  f 

If  you  can  truthfullj'  answer  "yes"  to 
those  two  questions,  send  the  script 
along  on  its  travels,  and  it  may  bring 
back  a  check.  If  you  believe  in  youi 
heart  that  your  answer  to  either  of  then ' 
should  be  "no,"  however,  set  the  script 
aside  for  a  time  and  do  not  waste 
postage  sending  it  out.  Do  not  destro} 
the  script,  for  you  may  take  it  up  in  i 
week  or  so  and,  by  revamping  and  re 
writing  it,  make  it  into  a  scenario  whicl 
would  tempt  any  editor  or  director. 

THE  COMEDY  AVRITER. 

Do  not  think  that  j'ou  have  to  be  ai 
undertaker  to  write  comedy,  if  you  art 
one  of  the  class  who  believe  only  seri 
ous  people  can  write  nonserious  stuff 
Or  do  not  think  that  one  has  to  be  j 
village  cut-up  to  attain  the  same  posi- 
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jjtion,  as  seems  to  be  the  popular  belief 

iamong  another  class. 

The  man  who  writes  comedy  scripts 
for  the  screen  is  liable  to  be  of  almost 
any  size  or  disposition.  Among  our 
personal  friends  are  two  scribes  who 
sell  almost  all  the  comedy  scripts  they 
write,  but  of  whom  have  still  to  reg- 

;  ister  their  first  sale  of  a  dramatic  script. 
Their  make-up  is  entirely  different.  One 
cares  nothing  at  all  for  other  people's 

:  societj-  and  likes  to  do  serious  things 

:  in  his  own  waj-  at  his  own  pleasure, 
while  the  other  fellow  is  never  in  greater 
delight  than  when  surrounded  by  a 
partj^  of  his  friends  and  telling  funny 
stories.    This  is  but  one  of  the  things 

An  which  they  differ;  there  are  dozens 
of  others. 

It  all  goes  to  show  that  humor  is  not 
something  which  is  restricted  to  a  cer- 
tain tj-pe  of  persons,  but  which  is  lying 
dormant  in  all  intelligent  humans,  and 
is  merely  more  highly  developed  in  some 
than  in  others.  Perhaps  you  are  a 
comedy  writer  and  do  not  know  it.  ^^'e 
would  advise  all  those  who  have  con- 
sidered comed}'  beyond  their  power  to 
give  themselves  a  thorough  trial  at  writ- 
ing it,  and,  if  the  work  shows  am-  prom- 
ise at  all,  to  try  to  develop  the  latent 
talent. 

SEKMOXS  AXD  IDEAS. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between 
photo  plays  which  carry  ideas  and  those 
which  attempt  to  preach  a  sermon,  but 
the  beginner  who  attempts  to  write  one 
of  the  former  class  is  in  great  danger 
of  unintentionally  turning  out  one  of 
the  latter  variety. 

It  is  best  for  all  but  thoroughly  ex- 
perienced writers  to  avoid  this  class, 
but  where  an  amateur  wishes  to  try  his 
hand,  he  should  remember  that  the  more 
skillfullj-  he  can  hide  the  actual  text 
of  the  idea  he  wishes  to  carr^-,  the 
stronger  the  effect  will  be  and  the 
"bigger"  the  pla5-  will  go. 

AX  EDITORIAL  WEEK. 

Some  week  put  your  pencil  and  pad — 
or,  to  be  modern,  typewriter — away  and 
give  yourself  a  little  training  in  the  edi- 
torial line.  Just  forget  that  you  are 
a  writer,  and  pretend  that  you  are  a 
"hard-hearted"  editor,  frowning  upon  all 
that  comes  before  j^ou,  and  rejoicing 

.vhenever   j-ou  find   anything   of  real 

.vorth. 

Where  will  you  find  scripts  to  edit? 
That  is  where  the  benefit  comes  in.  Just 
ffing  out  your  "dead"  scripts  from  the 


storage  vault  and  dust  them  off.  Then 
secure  one  of  the  magazines  devoted 
to  motion  pictures  which  carries  the 
synopses  of  the  various  manufacturers. 
When  these  are  at  j'our  elbow  assume 
a  dignified  editorial  position  and  begin 
work. 

First  read  through  a  few  of  the  syn- 
opses of  films  which  have  been  re- 
leased in  the  magazine,  and  then  read 
one  of  your  own  synopses.  Analyze 
them,  and  decide  just  why  the  "live" 
ones  were  accepted  and  yours  was  re- 
jected. !Maybe  yours  will  be  the  best, 
in  your  honest  opinion.  That  is  possi- 
ble, and  if  3'ou  find  this  to  be  the  case, 
learn  just  why  it  is  better,  and  then 
fix  up  the  points  that  are  weak  and  send 
it  out  again. 

Follow  this  course  all  the  way  through 
3"0ur  rejected  scripts — if  you  have  more 
than  one — and  you  will  probablj-  learn 
many  things  which  never  occurred  to 
}-ou  before.  You  need  not  consider  the 
time  wasted,  even  if  you  cannot  find  an}'- 
thing  worth  while  in  j  our  "dead"'  scripts, 
for  remember,  you  have  received  your 
first  editorial  training,  which  is  worth 
something,  and  may  prove  beneficial  in 
the  long  run  if  repeated  often  enough. 
There  will  always  be  a  demand  for  edi- 
tors, as  well  as  for  writers,  you  know, 
and  it  is  well  to  be  prepared. 

HELPFUL  TO  DIRECTORS. 

While  we  admit  that  many  directors 
consider  suggestions  from  the  scenario 
writer  a  nuisance,  we  feel  we  are  right 
in  saying  that  the  majority  of  real  pro- 
ducers welcome  suggestions  from  the 
man  who  has  created  the  story.  In  the 
cast  of  characters,  it  seems  to  us  that 
a  line  or  tvvo  of  condensed  characteri- 
zation is  permissible.  This  does  not 
mean  physical  description  of  a  charac- 
ter, by  any  means,  for  almost  any  actor 
is  liable  to  be  cast  for  the  role  if  the 
scenario  sells  to  a  big  company. 

We  do  think,  however,  that  by  giv- 
ing some  important  physiological  feel- 
ing of  a  character,  or  even  telling  what 
his  purpose  in  the  plaj'  is,  proves  very 
helpful,  not  only  to  the  director  but  also 
to  the  player  who  portrajs  the  role. 
This  would  necessarilj'  be  confined  to 
the  two  or  three  leading  roles,  and,  as 
we  said  before,  must  be  considered.  If 
the  writer  feels  he  has  drawn  the  char- 
acter perfectly  in  the  script  proper,  it  is 
also  unnecessary,  though  we  think  it  a 
good  plan  to  use  it,  anyway. 

The  writer   may  also   help   the  di- 


rector to  "get"  the  meaning  of  the 
scenes.  If  a  certain  action  by  a  player 
would  spoil  an  effect  the  author  is  striv- 
ing at,  we  think  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  explain,  in  brackets,  within 
the  particular  scene,  just  what  the  au- 
thor's purpose  is,  and  why  the  speci- 
fied action  should  not  be  allowed  to 
creep  in.  A  certain  arrangement  of 
the  scenes  to  gain  a  desired  eft'ect  is 
also  worthy  of  a  special  explanatory 
note,  telling  the  author's  purpose,  as 
are  a  hundred  other  things  which  will 
bob  up  here  and  there  throughout  a 
scenario. 

Do  not  use  these  "extra  notes"  unless 
you  feel  they  are  needed;  but  never 
hesitate  to  put  them  in  wherever  thej 
seem  necessary,  for  if  you  can  help  an 
earnest  director  to  understand  a  script 
by  this  means  he  will  be  sure  to  remem- 
ber you  as  a  writer  wliose  scripts  he 
likes  to  work  from. 

COMEDY  AXD  ITS  DIVISIOXS. 

We  can  only  distinguish  two  classe 
of  comed}-  on  the  screen  at.  the  presen 
time — straight  and  farce.  Both  bur- 
lesque and  travesty  have  become  merely 
essential  elements  to  the  farce,  while  the 
straight  corned}-  is  going  along  its  own 
little  way  with  few  producers  paying 
much  attention  to  it. 

It  is  of  value  for  writers  to  know  how 
to  turn  out  all  styles  of  plays,  and, 
though  many  cannot  enjoy  farces  at  all, 
we  would  advise  that  they  be  studied. 
If  an  author  can  rise  above  fellow  writ- 
ers, who  can  give  the  motion-picture 
public,  via  the  editors,  something  which 
is  entirely  different  and  genuinely  funny, 
he  will  be  very  welcome  right  now. 
There  also  seems  to  be  room  for  men 
or  women  who  can  write  straight  com- 
edy which  will  draw  real  laughs.  We 
think  a  change  in  the  methods  of  screen 
laugh  getting  is  soon  due. 

BEATIXG  THE  CENSORS. 

While  we  at  all  times  advocate  the 
writing  of  scripts  which,  when  they  are 
made  into  films,  will  not  offend  those 
royal  monarchs,  the  censors,  we  know 
that  there  are  some  elements  needed 
now  and  then  to  make  a  film  "go  over." 

These  elements  need  not  be  used  in 
every  script  which  a  writer  turns  out; 
in  fact,  they  should  be  used  in  as  few 
as  possible;  but  where  the}-  are  used, 
we  think  the  writer  should  know  just 
how  to  "get  it  by"  the  censors. 

A  long  time  ago,  direct  killing  was 
placed  under  ban,  and  writers  and  di- 
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rectors  began  to  employ  the  cut-back. 
This  is  the  system  which  can  now  be 
used  effectively  to  "cover  up"  any  ob- 
jectionable act.  Not  only  will  the  film 
get  by  without  being  cut  by  the  cen- 
sors, but  it  will  also  be  more  artistic 
minus  the  actual  showing  of  a  ques- 
tionable act. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  name  any  of 
the  acts  to  which  we  allude,  for  the 
list  would  be  a  long  one ;  but  we  think 
every  writer  knows  just  what  he  would 
be  proud  to  tell  his  own  family  he 
created,  and  what  he  would  not  like 
to  have  them  see.  By  judging  things 
in  this  way  he  can  best  decide  for  him- 
self just  what  should  be  "hidden"  by 
the  cut-back. 

HOW  TO  ci;ij:i!kate. 

We  think  we  arc  safe  in  saying  that 
practically  all  the  free-lance  scenario 
writers  have  some  way  or  other  of  cele- 
brating their  success  when  they  register 
a  sale.  From  personal  experience  we 
know  that  this  celebration  thing  is  liable 
to  get  the  best  of  one,  and  as  a  result 
the  size  of  the  check  received  is  reduced 
considerably  before  it  reaches  the  bank. 

Here  is  where  the  danger  of  too  much 
celebration  lies.  When  the  letter  ac- 
cepting the  script  arrives,  the  author 
feels  joyful.  Result — first  celebration. 
When  the  check  arrives  the  author  again 
feels  joyful.  Second  celebration.  When 
the  play  is  released,  and  the  author  goes 
to  see  it  with  his  friends,  he  feels  joy- 
ful for  the  third  time.  Third  celebra- 
tion. 

We  are  not  mentioning  any  certain 
means  of  celebrating,  but  merely  stating 
that  a  celebration  takes  place,  and  right 
here  we  wish  to  state  that  celebrations 
of  any  kind  cost  money.  The  moral  is 
that  every  script  which  "lands''  should 
be  celebrated  in  some  small  way  once, 
and  the  attention  of  the  author  should 
then  be  riveted  on  making  another  sale. 
The  sooner  a  beginner  or  a  progress- 
ing author  realizes  that  scenario  writ- 
ing is  a  commercial  proposition,  the 
sooner  he  will  advance. 

While  this  talk  is  meant  particularly 
for  our  brother  writers,  it  also  applies 
to  sister  scenarioists,  though  the  latter, 
as  a  rule,  are  more  thoughtfui  about  the 
disposition  made  of  money  eamea  with 
their  typewriters  and  brains. 

When  studying  the  screen,  be  sure  to 
get  both  the  good  and  bad  points  of  a 
plot.  If  you  only  get  one  or  the  other 
your  work  is  half  done. 


Live-wire  Market  Hints. 

The  Universal  Film  Manufacturing 
Company,  1600  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y.,  through  its  special-feature 
department,  has  announced  that  it  is  in 
the  market  for  the  photo-play  rights  to 
well-known  books  and  plays,  and  au- 
thors of  national  reputation  may  make 
a  permanent  connection  with  them  if 
they  are  able  to  turn  out  the  material  de- 
sired. This  probably  means  the  reopen- 
ing of  this  market,  though  amateurs 
have  not  been  invited  to  submit  as  yet. 

Short   Shots. . 

Playing  the  same  tune  over  and  over 
again  on  a  phonograph  makes  you  tired, 
doesn't  it?  Think  of  the  poor  editor 
and  the  hackneyed  plot,  then  ! 

Don't  trust  to  "luck."  Be  sure  that 
}'our  photo  play  is  superior  to  its  vast 
field  of  competitors  before  sending  it 
out. 

A  writer  with  his  heart  in  his  work 
cannot  enjoy  loafing,  while  the  person 
who  writes  a  little  now  and  then,  just 
to  be  a  "writer,"'  is  generally  given 
over  to  the  popular  pastime  of  "rest- 
ing." 

Stop  Using  A  Truss! 

I  ^'^'^T^  A^feeHngorcomfortand" 

P/T^'"'^  ■  ■  ^  i/S^  ^    Itcntment  as  soon  as  Stuart*d 
^y^>^r.r.^     ..   noHi        Ipiapao-Pad  is  applied.  Ihen 
'  the  Plapao-Medication  in  the 
•  pad  is  absorbed  by  the  poresof 
r  the  skin  creating:  a  wonderful 
feeling  of  relief  and  at  the  same 

 .  time  tending  to  strengthen  the 

weakened    muscles.  SELF- 
irV-Ji^'JiSJ^aW^^  ADHESIVE,  so  pad  cannot 
'I  ADAA.fFDATF    mKwJ^wo  slip,  shift  out  of  place  or  press 
LnrAv  I.LIIMIL  oknim    againsttheboneand  chafe  skin. 
No  straps,  springs  or  buckles  attached.    Soft  as  velvet- 
easy  to  apply— inexpensive— no  delay  from  work. 
Proved  in  thousands  of  cases  to  be  the  most  comfortable 

eupport  for  rupture  and  at  ..ho  same  time  ri'ni!>*i  efli-'ifnt  aid  to 
nature.  A  warded  Cold  Medal.  Rome:Gran. I  Prix .  I'.iris.  We  PROVE 
everythinjj  by  serniinc:  trial  of  Plapao  absolutely  free.  Write  today. 

Plapao  LaboratorSes.  Bloch  1708   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Have  a  Good  Complexion  &  Figure 

Fresh  skin  and  matchless  .  nich 
naturally  and  surely  roF^.gts 
from  the  use  o' 
Dr.  James  P.  CampbeSl  s  Sale 
Arsenic  ComplexioiB  Wafers 

So  pure  they  are  absi>lutelv  hermless, 
tliey  make  tlie  roughest,  pimple  effected 
skin  soft,  smooth  and  clear.    Your  skin 
shows  a  finer  velvet>  ness  clear  and  firm 
witli  the  freshness  of  youth  in  a  short 
time.    Do  not  be  deceived— the  layinir 
on  the  'ielicate  cuticle  of  pr  ,nts,  creams 
and  lotions  is  only  a  nirisk,  which  in 
many  cases  have   resulted  in  blood 
pnison  as  they  close  the  skin  pores  driv- 
ing- all  impurities  vhich  should  be  thrown  off— into  the 
system— Campbeirs  Wafers  acts  from  the  inside  through 
the  blood  and  jheir  wonderful  tonic  qualities— build  up  the 
system  by  purifying-  the  blood,  tlie  e>  es  ha^'e  added  bril- 
liancy, you  become  vivacious  ^vith  the  buoyancy  of  ^'outh — 
Physicians  advise  iminediate  attention  of  all  skin  affections 
—put  to  a  real  test  the  wonderful  efficacy  of  Caniphell  s 
Wafers— try  vhem— send  for  a  box.    COc  and  $1.00  by  mail 
in  plain  cover  on  receipt  of  price  from 

RICHARD  FINK  CO.,  Dept.  37,  396  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Every  druggist  can  cret  Dr.  Campbell's  Arsenic  M'afers  for 
von  from  his  ^\'hulesale  dealer. 


SEND  TODAY  FOR 

Taufflit  almost  anyone  at  home.  Small  cost. 
Send  today  2(_-  stamp  for  particulars  and  proof. 
0.  A.  SMITH,  Room  R357,        823  Bigelow  Street,  Peoria,  lllmois. 

SONG  WRITERS 

"KEY  TO  SVJG^G^SS*'  FDTriT 
Sent  to  You    Absolutely   *  Ml-Utj 

on  receipt  of  postal  card  request.  Secure  thi? 
booklet  an<I  learn  of  the  wonderful  money  luakint;- 
opiiortnn  i  I  ies  the  sonji^-writinsr  profession  offer? 
Hiubitions  writers.  Fast  exjierience  unnecessai'v. 
Wiite  t(i-iiH.\  or  submit  poems  and  receive  oui- 
opinion  lo-.-t  her  with  the  valuable  booklet. 
KiiiclierbfukiT  StitdioB.  fiOO  Gaiety  Bid?..  New  \ork  Citr 


Bad  Complexions  Clear  Up  Like  Magic 


LOMA 


IVfTH  THE  USE  OF 

MEDICATED 


Soap 


Contains  a  wonderful  ing^redient  used  by  eminent  physicians 
for  years  with  wreat  success,  now  combined  in  convenient, 
(leliehtful  form  in  LOMA  Toilet  Soap.  Its  re^rular  use  will 
stimulate  the  skin,  permitting  natural,  healthy  action;  rids 
the  skin  of  Dimples^  blackheads,  redness,  roughness,  quickly 
at  triflinff  coat.  Price,  50c  per  cake,  sent  postpaid. 
Richard  Fink  Co.,  Dept.  37,  396  Broadway,  N. 


I  nni/  Learn  to  Write  Photo -Plays 
LUUI\  Method 


Only  sure  method.  This  school  turns 
out  more  succe.-sful  scenario  writers 
than  all  the  other  schools  together. 
There's  a  reason.  You  too  can  make 
big  money.  Send  for  free  bool-let 
of  valuable  information  and  Special 
Prize  Offer.  Don't  dela> — Act,  before  you  turn  page. 
Cliicaf  0  Photo-Playwright  College,  Box  278  XY,  Chicago,  IIL 


HERE 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

Beaiitifu'  I'anfl-colorefl.I.ir-e  11x14 
Photo  of  yuui    J'avnrit"  Actor  or 
Actress.    These  handsome  nanti- 
colored  Photos  are  an  exception- 
ally fine  work  of  art  suitable  for 
framing.  Ask  your  nearest  theatre, 
or  send  25c  in  stamps  or  coin  to 

Wyanoak  Publishing  Co. 

138  West  52nd  Street,  N.  Y.  City 

We  Buy  Our 

-  j^T  -  iJr-'  STUDENTS' 
tJJUUi^.  MINGS 

^Earn  big 
money  drawing-  for  newspapers,  magra- 
zines,  etc.  AM  branches  of  art  taught.  Our  practical 
system  of  personal  instruction  by  MAIL  develops  your 
talent.  Write  for  Illustrated  ma^iazine,  terms  and  lists 
of  successful  pupils.  Send  sample  of  work  for  free 
criticism.  Local  classes  also.  ASSOCIATED  ART 
STUDIOS,  2130  Flatlron  Building,  New  York. 

o-f  nnn    >v!an  per  county 

W  I  V  w  V   Strange  invention  startles  the 
,'orM— aRent3  amazed.    Ten  inexpfcrienced  men 
ivide  SiO,000.   Korstad,  a  farmer.did  S2.2C0i]i 
4  day3.   Schleit-her,  a  minister,  S195  first  12 
hoiirg.  $1,200  cold  cash  made,  paid,  baiiked 
by  ytoneman  in  30  days;  $l.\000to  date.  A 
hot  or  cold  running  water  bath  equipment 
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DICK  TRAVERS'  EXTRAORDINARY    .   Rex  Berry  

LIFE. 

If  the  experiences  of  Richard  Travers  had  been  those  of  ahnost  anyone  else,  they  would  have  ap- 
peared in  public  prints  long  ago.  But  Tra\'ers  is  conservative  and  nioilest.  This  article 
contains  a  brief  history  of  his  remarkable  career  which  makes  excellent  reading. 

SCREEN  GOSSIP.  


Notes  of  the  film  world  and  those  who  comprise  it. 

THE  MILLIONAIRE  BABY.       .  .   

If  the  baby  had  really  belonged  to  the  millionaire,  Phi'.o  Ocumpaugh,  and  his  wife,  its  kiilnaping 
might  not  have  presented  such  a  problem.  15ut  they  had  only  adopted  it.  A  mystery  story  of 
which  we  defy  you  to  guess  the  end. 


THE  OMNIPRESENT  DIRECTOR. 


E.  W.  Hewston 


Some  facts  about  one  of  the  greatest  motion-picture  directors  and  the  work  that  he  does. 

THE  FAILURE    

A  playwright  first  lost  the  play  on  which  he  had  spent  months  of  work,  then  his  liberty  behind 
prison  bars,  after  that  his  child,  and  finally  his  wife — all  through  one  man's  villainy.  The  way 
he  took  to  pay  the  debt  he  owed  the  other,  is  unique  in  the  annals  of  \  engeance. 


FINE  FEATHERS. 


Kenneth  Rand  . 


A  wife,  through  her  love  of  finery,  causes  her  husband  to  go  wrong  so  that  she  may  be  surrounded 
by  the  luxuries  she  craves.  When  her  mistake  is  shown  her,  she  takes  the  only  way  left  to  her 
to  make  reparation. 

MORE  "FUNNY  DRUNK"  DISCUSSION.   

There  has  been  a  long  discussion  as  to  who  was  the  original  "funny  drunk"  in  the  "Xight  In  An 
English  Music  Hall,"  in  which  Chaplin  made  his  first  hit  in  America.  Here  is  what  one  of 
those,  who  claims  he  was  the  original,  says. 


*HONOR  THY  FATHER 


Roy  Halstead 


A  boy,  an  adventuress'  with  a  criminal  serving  out  a  prison  sentence  for  a  husband,  and  an  old 
couple  who  had  sacrificed  their  all  to  send  their  son  to  the  city— these  are  the  characters,  and 
this  the  situation,  around  which  this  touching  story  is  woven. 

PLAYS  AND  PLAYERS  

Who's  who  and  what's  what  among  the  picture  players  and  the  pla)'S. 


HINTS  FOR  SCENARIO  WRITEl 
(Model  Scenario) 


Clarence  J.  Caine 


Here  is  what  all  amateur  writers  have  been  iJoking  for  for  a  long  time — a  model  scenario,  showing 
just  how  a  script  should  be  prepared.  This  article  also  contains  definitions  of  all  the  important 
technical  terms  and  illustrations  of  thenfiin  tlie  scenario. 
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Dick  Travers'  Extraordinary  Life 

By  Rex  Berry 

Few  people,  either  actors  or  otherwise,  have  a  life  that  can  equal  that  of  Richard  C.  Travers, 
leading  man  with  the  Essanay  Film  Company.  Travers  was  ten  years  old  before  he  saw  any 
white  woman  other  than  his  own  mother,  and  as  soon  as  he  went  out  into  the  world  where  he 
did  see  people  whom  he  did  not  know,  experiences,  unusual  to  say  the  least,  began  to  occur  to 
him.    In  the  following  interview  he  himself  tells  the  story  of  his  life. 


r^ICK  TRAVERS  is  a  real  man. 

That  is  the  first,  last,  and  only 
impression  !  had  after  leaving  him,  and 
one  which  is  shared  by  all  who  have 
tver  met  him.  He  is  an  actor  by  pro- 
fession only,  and  the  moment  he  walks 
out  of  a  scene  at  the  Essanay  studios, 


a  page  from  a  thrilling  book  of  fiction. 
He  has  been  a  wanderer  since  he  was  a 
boy,  and  has  done  many  kinds  of  work 
which  most  theatrical  people  do  not 
know  exist. 

"The  job  I  hate  most,"  he  remarked, 
as  we  settled  down  to  "talk  for  publi- 


"That  rink  we  fixed  up  in  the  studio 
yard,''  he  said,  with  enthusiasm,  "cer- 
tainly gave  us  a  fine  place  to  practice, 
and  all  the  boys  around  the  plant  took 
an  interest  in  the  game.  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  secure  contests  with  outside 
teams,  though,  as  the  sport  does  not 


in  Chicago,  he  ceases  to  act,  and  is 
just  an  ordinary,  everyday  man. 

Leading  men  are,  as  a  rule,  just 
actors,  and  their  life  experiences, 
though  often  varied,  have  come  to  them 
mostly  by  the  way  of  their  profession. 
Travers  is  different.    His  life  reads  like 


cation."  "It  always  reminds  me  of  giv- 
ing an  obituarj-  notice  and  using  Rich- 
ard Travers  as  a  subject." 

I  consoled  him  as  best  I  could  by 
asking  how  his  hockej-  team  of  Essanay 
folks  had  fared  during  the  winter,  and 
his  attitude  changed  in  a  moment. 


seem  to  be  very  popular  here  in  the 
Middle  West.  When  I  was  in  the  East, 
and  before  that  in  Canada.  I  played 
four  or  five  months  ever\-  year.  Xow 
that  summer  is  here.  I  have  to  turn  to 
something  tamer." 

I  saw  an  opening,  and  took  advan- 
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ttage  of  it,  though  I  had  to  change  the 
subject  to  do  it. 

"You  were  born  in  Canada?''  was  the 
question  that  did  the  trick. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  he  replied. 

If  anything,  he  seemed  even  more 
willing  to  talk  on  his  life  in  the  great 
north  country,  so  I  made  good  use  of 
the  opportunity. 

"Tell  me  something  of  your  early 
career,"  I  requested ;  "I  am  sure  it 
would  be  very  interesting." 

"It's  a  wonderful  country,"  he  began, 
and  I  feared  I  would  get  a  story  on 
Canada,  rather  than  on  Dick  Travers. 
"I  was  born  about  six  hundred  miles 
north  of  Winnipeg,  in  the  Hudson  Bay 
Trading  Post  country.  For  ten  years 
1  lived  the  life  of  a  wild  child,  my  only 
playmates  being  the  little  Indian  chil- 
dren who  visited  my  father  occasionally 
■with  their  parents.  My  mother  was 
the  only  white  woman  I  saw  until  I 
went  to  Toronto  in  search  of  adven- 
ture." 

He  paused  a  moment,  and  I  played 
another  card  by  saying:  "Your  father 
was  a  missionary,  wasn't  he?" 

"He  still  is,"  the  sincere  man  of  the 
films  replied,  "and  is  just  as  active  to- 
day as  he  was  when  I  was  born.  I 
have  been  worried  about  him  and  my 
mother,  though,  as  I  ]ia\e  learned  indi- 
rectly that  food  is  very  scarce  in  the 
part  of  the  country  in  which  they  li\'e, 
■on  account  of  the  European  trouble.  I 
have  tried  to  get  word  to  them,  and 
learn  tlieir  exact  condition,  and,  if  I 
find  they  are  in  want,  I  think  I  will 
bring  them  here  to  Chicago,  as  they 
have  worked  all  their  lives,  and  I  be- 
lieve they  are  entitled  to  a  rest." 

If  the  readers  will  pardon  my  break- 
ing into  the  interview  at  this  point,  I 
•would  like  to  tell  them  that  Dick  Trav- 
ers meant  every  word  of  what  he  said 
about  bringing  them  to  Chicago,  and 
less  than  a  week  after  our  talk,  he  re- 
■ceived  word  from  them  confirming  the 
report  about  the  scarcity  of  food,  and 
"left  for  Canada  almost  immediately  to 
:get  them. 

"The  governor  and  I  are  great  pals," 
Travers  continued,  smiling  reminis- 
•cently.  "We  worked  and  played  to- 
gether until  I  left  home.  Tennis  was 
the  favorite  pastime  at  the  little  trad- 
ing post,  which  we  called  our  home, 
and  the  two  of  us  had  some  hot 
matches.  One  year  the  men  at  the  post 
■decided  to  enter  a  team  in  the  tour- 


nament at  Niagara,  and  my  father  and 
myself  won  the  elimination  contest.  We 
found  that  the  men  who  opposed  us 
in  the  real  tournament  were  far  faster 
than  we  had  ever  dreamed,  but  we 
managed  to  win  that,  too.  Father  was 
sixty-one  at  the  time,  but  he  looked 
forty  and  acted  twenty." 

"Do  you  do  much  tennis  playing 
here?"  I  questioned. 

"In  the  early  spring,''  he  replied;  "but 
the  summer  months  are  too  hot.  You 
see,  the  climate  in  which  I  was  raised 
was  so  different  from  this  in  the  Mid- 
dle West  that  at  times  I  feel  I  cannot 
s'and  the  heat.  I  like  the  winter  here, 
though.  The  air  from  Lake  ^lichigan 
supplies  moisture  to  the  atmosphere, 
and  makes  me  feel  at  home.  1  suppose 
I  am  what  might  be  called  a  'man  of 
the  outdoors,'  for  there  is  nothing  I 
like  to  do  better  than  to  wander  in  the 
open.  I  am  out  quite  a  bit  while  doing 
my  picture  work,  and  I  always  spend 
an  hour  or  two  motoring  about  in  my 
car  after  work.  Swimming  is  the  only 
sport  for  me  in  summer.  I  learned  to 
swim  almost  as  soon  as  I  did  to  walk, 
and  have  always  enjoyed  the  water." 

Being  anxious  to  learn  more  of  his 
career,  I  said  something  about  the  time 
he  went  to  Toronto  in  search  of  ad- 
venture, and  he  smiled. 

"You're  sure  to  ring  in  my  career, 
aren't  you?"  he  commented.  "I  sup- 
pose I'll  have  to  start  at  the  beginning, 
and  tell  all  I  can  think  of,  and  then  my 
conscience  will  be  clear. 

"As  I  said" — this  accompanied  by  a 
general  "settling  down"  in  his  chair,  as 
though  getting  ready  for  a  long  grind — 
"I  was  ten  years  old  before  I  knew  any 
white  people  except  my  parents.  Dur- 
ing those  ten  years  I  did  things  in  a 
primitive  way.  I  could  shoot  accu- 
rately, and  often  went  with  the  Royal 
Northwest  Mounted  Police  on  expedi- 
tions. They  are  wonderful  men,  and 
the  people  of  that  country  either  wor- 
ship or  hate  them,  according  to  their 
own  conduct,  for  a  lawbreaker  re- 
ceives no  mercy  at  the  hands  of  the 
Mounted." 

"I  suppose  I  was  a  born  wanderer, 
for  when  I  left  home  and  went  to  To- 
ronto, the  big  city  held  me  in  its  spell 
for  only  a  short  time.  It  was  inter- 
esting to  see  so  many  white  people  in 
such  neat  clothes,  and  I  often  laugh 
when  I  think  of  how  I  must  have  stared 
at  them  as  they  passed.    From  Toronto 


I  went  to  the  States  for  a  few  months, 
and  then  returned  to  the  trading  post. 
I  soon  tired  of  the  life  up  there,  after 
having  had  a  touch  of  civilization,  and 
persuaded  my  father  to  send  me  to  St. 
Andrews  College,  at  Montreal.  He  had 
tutored  me  himself  from  the  time  I 
was  able  to  understand,  and  I  had  the 
advantage  of  the  other  pupils.  School 
life  didn't  particularly  appeal  to  me, 
and  I  felt  I  was  wasting  time,  inasmuch 
as  I  was  learning  little  that  father  had 
not  already  taught  me.  I  stayed  a 
couple  of  years,  though — until  the  wan- 
derlust got  me  again." 

Again  he  caused  me  to  become  un- 
easy by  pausing  in  the  most  interesting 
part  of  his  career,  for  I  feared  some 
director  would  decide  he  was  needed 
in  a  scene,  and  I  wouldn't  be  able  to 
"corner  him"  again  that  day. 

He  apparently  noticed  my  anxiety, 
and  smiled  good-naturedly  without  re- 
ferring to  it. 

Then  he  took  up  the  narrative  once 
more:  "I  drifted  around  here  and 
there,  and  finally  landed  in  South  Af- 
rica, as  a  private  in  a  troop  of  British 
soldiers.  The  life  interested  me,  and 
I  put  my  whole  heart  into  it.  When  I 
was  fifteen  I  became  second  lieuten- 
ant, though  my  age  was  twenty-one,  as 
far  as  the  others  in  the  company  knew. 
You  see,  I  had  always  associated  with 
my  father,  and  he  had  talked  to  me  as 
though  I  were  a  man  of  almost  his  own 
age,  and  this,  plus  my  height  and  ap- 
pearance, enabled  me  to  pass  for  the 
age  I  gave.  We  fought  through  the 
Boer  War,  and  were  in  one  or  two  real 
hot  places,  but,  strange  to  say,  I  never  j 
felt  as  though  I  were  on  the  threshold  1 
of  death,  though  I  learned  after  one 
engagement  that  our  company  had  been 
stationed  within  twenty  feet  of  a  mined  ! 
underground  passage,  which  would  have  i: 
been  exploded  if  the  enemy  had  not 
confused  orders."  1 

I  was  thinking,  as  he  talked,  that  it  j 
was  little  wonder  he  was  able  to  por- 
tray real  "man"  roles  on  the  screen  in 
such  a  convincing  manner.  Not  many 
of  those  who  daily  face  "death"  in  reel  \ 
life  have  been  anywhere  near  the  ac- 
tual thing,  but  Travers  has  faced  it 
more  than  once.  Although  he  didn't 
tell  of  the  time  a  member  of  the  Royal 
IMounted  and  he  were  attacked  by  three 
drunken  Indians  in  the  Far  North,  and 
left  for  dead,  I  heard  it  from  another 
source.    Dick  Travers  is  the  kind  of' 
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I  man    that    feels    such    incidents  are 
I  merely  part  of  everyday  life,  and  who 
I  tells  only  a  few  of  them  to  others,  and 
then  only  when  urgently  requested. 

"After  the  close  of  the  war,''  he  was 
saying,  when   I   brought   my  thoughts 
back  to  the  interview,  "I  decided  that 
I  wanted  to  learn  some  trade  or  pro- 
j  fession,  and  left  the  service,  though  I 
I  retained   a    full   commission.     I  came 
:l  back  to  America  and  met  my  father  in 
Toronto.    We  talked  the  matter  over, 
'  and  decided  I  was  fitted  to  be  a  doc- 
tor.   Cornell  College,  at  Ithaca,  New 
I  York,  looked  the  best  to  us,  so  I  went 
t  there  and  studied  for  four  years.  About 
I  a  week  before  graduating,  I   lost  my 
';  diploma.     Father   was   mightily  disap- 
'  pointed  when  he  learned  that,  but  in 
'I  his  characteristic  way  he  simply  said, 
f  "What  next?'  and  appeared  to  forget 
all  about  the  incident." 

I   began   to   wonder  where  Travers' 
stage  career  came  in,  and  asked  him  if 
;|  he  had  been  behind  the  footlights  dur- 
il  ing  any  of  his  wanderings, 
.j      "No,"    he    replied.    "Directly  after 
:   this,  I  appeared  before  the  public  for 
ji  the    first    time.    Wandering  westward 
i!  from  college  with  nothing  special  to  do 
.j  until    I   reached    Chicago,    I    was  of- 
i'  fered  an  opportunity  to  join  a  stock 
company,  which  I  accepted.    I  liked  the 
i,  work  better  than  anything  I  had  ever 
i|  done,  because  it  gave  me  a  chance  to 
[   portray  the  characters  I  had  often  met 
.   in  real  life.    It  took  a  little  over  a  year 
j  of  stock  and  road  work  to  win  the  place 
jj  of  leading  man,  and  then  followed  four- 
i  teen  years  straight  of  theatrical  work, 
j   When   I   went   into   the   profession  I 
j   vowed  that  I  would  be  an  actor  while 
^   on  the  stage  only,  and  whenever  our 
■   company  arrived  in  a  city  I  would  sneak 
away   and   look    for   an   athletic  club, 
.   where  I  could  indulge  in  some  kind  of 
^1  sport  during  our  stay. 
||      "When  motion  pictures  attracted  my 
,;i  attention,  I  quickly  realized  their  pos- 
j:  sibilities,  and  when  an  opportunity  came 
1  to  get  into  them  I  jumped  at  it.    I  re- 
I  member  the  first  picture  I  worked  in  as 
t  clearly  as  though  it  were  just  filmed. 
!  It  was  called  'A  Race  for  Love,'  and 
,||  I   drove   Barney    Oldfield's  celebrated 
•   BUtzen  Bens  car  in  it.    The  Lubin  com- 
pany was  my  employer  then.    The  same 
year  I  rode  in  one  of  the  cars  in  the 
\''anderbilt  race  as  aT  mechanic,  though 
none  of  the  members  of  the  company 
with  whom  I  was  then  playing  knew 
where  I  was  the  day  of  the  race." 


Again  the  actor  had  treated  some- 
thing which  most  men  would  have 
talked  of  most  of  their  lives,  in  a  light 
manner,  and  I  could  not  help  but  ad- 
mire him.  There  is  no  pretense  in  his 
make-up.  He  is  just  plain  Dick  Trav- 
ers all  the  time,  and  during  our  wliole 
talk  he  was  as  earnest  as  though  he 
were  talking  to  an  old  friend.  There 
is  nothing  he  hates  worse  than  what 
he  terms  "suave,"  and  what  is  known 
in  most  places  as  "putting  on  airs." 

Our  conversation  drifted  toward 
general  motion-picture  topics,  and  he 
stated  himself  as  being  firmly  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  practically 
every  person  in  the  various  branches 
of  the  great  industry  should  know 
something  about  all  the  other  branches. 
He  didn't  say  what  he  was  studying, 
but  I  knew  that  the  lighting  effect  at 
the  studio  and  the  various  ways  of 
securing  camera  effects  were  of  more 
than  passing  interest  to  him.  He  has 
directed  several  productions  himself, 
and  each  one  has  shown  that  he  un- 
derstands the  work  thoroughly. 

In  mentioning  cameras,  Travers  again 
referred  to  his  father:  "The  governor 
has  a  little  camera  up  there,"  he  said, 
"that  gets  some  wonderful  pictures." 
He  dived  down  into  his  inside  pocket 
and  produced  evidence  of  what  he  said. 
One  picture  showed  his  father  and 
mother  on  a  hillside,  with  the  wonder- 
ful open  country  all  about  them. 

"My  father  was  one  of  the  charac- 
ters in  Ralph  Connor's  book,  'The  Sky 
Pilot,'"  he  offered,  looking  admiringly 
at  the  picture  of  his  parents.  "Mr. 
Connor  and  he  were  great  friends,  and 
often  when  he  was  writing  one  of  his 
novels  of  the  North  the  author  would 
spend  three  or  four  weeks  at  our  cabin. 
He  thinks,  as  I  do,  that  my  father's  life 
is  wonderful.  Father  is  a  big  man, 
one  who  knows  life,  and  who  has  lived 
and  is  capable  of  living  it  in  the  right 
way.  ^Ij-  mother,  too,  understands 
things  that  those  raised  in  civilization 
never  could.  My  one  fear  in  bringing 
them  here  to  Chicago  is  that  they  will 
never  learn  to  live  the  life  of  the  city. 
They  belong  to  God's  own  country  up 
there." 

\ly  fear  of  the  director's  summons 
became  a  reality  at  this  juncture,  for 
one  of  "Essanay's  busiest"  called  Dick, 
and  told  him  that  a  retake  of  three 
scenes  for  a  production  which  had  been 
finished  the  day  before  was  necessary. 

Travers  left  me  and  hurried  to  his 


dressing  room,  while  I  started  back  to- 
ward Chicago's  loop  district,  contrast- 
ing this  part  of  the  great  Middle  West 
metropolis  with  the  "God's  own  coun- 
try" to  which  Dick  Travers  also  seemed 
to  belong. 


SCREEN  GOSSIP. 

By  Al  Ray. 

Here  is  our  choice  of  the  five  great- 
est film  actors.  The  greatest  the  world 
has  ever  known  is,  in  our  opinion : 
Henry  B.  Walthal,  of  the  Majestic  com- 
pany. His  work  in  "The  Birth  of  a 
Nation,"  "The  Avenging  Conscience," 
"Home,  Sweet  Home,"  and  many  other 
features,  stamps  him  as  the  peer  of  all 
photo  players.  The  next  four  artists  are 
all  wonderful,  but  their  acting  is  so  un- 
like that  you  can't  rank  one  above  the 
other.  William  S.  Hart,  Francis  X. 
Bushman,  William  Farnum,  and  King 
Baggot  are  the  men  referred  to.  All  are 
entirely  different  each  from  the  other. 
Walthal,  however,  we  think,  is  peer  of 
them  all. 

Hart  and  Farnum  have  sprung  to  the 
top  with  a  rapidity  that  is  amazing. 
Hart's  interpretation  of  Western  char- 
acters is  marvelous,  while  Farnum  de- 
lights audiences  whenever  he  gets  a 
chance  to  fight.  His  facial  expressions, 
like  Hart's,  are  wonderful. 

Kalem's  reissues  of  the  Carlyle  Black- 
well-Alice  Joyce  pictures  are  proving 
very  popular. 

Biograph  has  done  a  master  stroke 
by  reissuing  the  D.  VV.  Griffith  pictures. 
They  rank  far  above  the  average  pic- 
ture of  to-day.  Just  think,  Blanche 
Sweet,  Mae  Marsh,  Lillian  Gish,  Henry 
Walthal,  Bobby  Harron,  and  Mack  Sen- 
nett  are  all  together  in  some  of  the  one- 
reel  subjects  ! 

The  two-reel  policy  of  the  Keystone 
company  is  proving  a  huge  success. 
They  issue  two  two-reel  funnj'  features 
each  week.   Nothing  else. 

The  censors  in  Boston  have  practi- 
cally spoiled  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation," 
which  is  showing  there.  They  have  cut 
out  many  of  the  dramatic  parts. 

The  Regent  films  continue  to  produce 
their  thrilling  mystery  dramas.  This 
is  the  old  Ramo  company,  and  is  capable 
of  excellent  work. 

Charlie  Chaplin  is  a  very  slow  worker 
these  days,  producing  only  one  comedy  a 
month ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  it 
is  for  the  best. 


The  Millionaire  Baby 

(V.  L.  S.  E.,  Inc.) 

By  Edna  Sylvester  Kerr 

A  millionaire  and  his  wife  were  childless.  They  adopted  a  baby  girl — but  the  millionaire 
in  question  believed  it  was  their  own.  The  mother,  coming  into  a  fortune,  wanted  to  buy  it 
back.  Failing,  she  determined  to  kidnap  it.  So  did  the  doctor  who  had  sold  it  to  the  million- 
aire and  his  wife.  So  did  the  husband  of  the  child's  real  mother,  in  order  to  force  her  into 
a  reconciliation  with  him.  Who  stole  the  baby?  If  you  can  guess  the  answer,  you  will 
do  more  than  we  think  you  can  before  you  reach  the  end  of  this  story  based  on  the  Selig 
company's  six-part  picture  comedy  drama.    The  cast: 

Philo  Ocumpau^h    Frederick  Hand 

Dr.  Poole  John  Charles 

Justin  Carewe   Harry  Mestayer 

Valerie  Carewe  ...Grace  Darmond 

Gwendolyn  Charlotte  Stevens 


ALERIE,   when   are  you  going  to 
give  up  this  life?" 


Justin  Carewe,  in  the  dressing  room 
of  his  wife,  the  prima  donna  of  "The 
Forty  Thieves,"  a  musical  comedy  that 
was  enjoying  a  run  on  Broadway,  ad- 
dressed the  question  to  her  petulantly. 
Watching  her  make  up  her  face  so  that 
the  hearts  of  a  hundred  strange  men 
in  the  audience  would  palpitate  at  sight 
of  her  beauty,  his  soul  crawled  with 
loathing  for  the  profession  she  was  in. 

"When  are  you  going  to  give  it  up?" 
he  repeated,  more  sharply,  as  she  did 
not  reply.  "I've  told  you  a  dozen  times 
that  I  want  you  to  leave  the  stage.  Are 
you  going  to  do  it — yes,  or  no?" 

She  threw  down  the  rabbit's  foot  with 
which  she  had  been  rouging  her  cheeks 
and  turned  to  face  him,  with  a  gesture 
of  impatience. 

"We'll  settle  this,  once  for  all,"  she 
announced.  "By  'leading  this  life,'  as 
you  so  disdainfully  call  it,  I  am  earning 
four  hundred  dollars  a  week.  Do  you 
make  that  much — or  a  tenth  part  of  it? 
You  know  that  you  don't.  How  long 
has  it  been  since  you  sold  a  story  to  a 
magazine?  And  what  was  the  amount 
of  the  check  then?  Twenty  dollars— 
that  was  all.  You're  asking  me  to  give 
up  the  stage  to  starve  with  you.  That's 
what  it  would  amount  to.  Y'ou've 
proved  that  you  can't  support  me.  Well, 
I'm  not  going  to  be  so  foolish.  When 
you  can  show  me  that  you  can  earn 
even  the  living  of  a  clerk  " 

"I  could  write  stories  that  the  edi- 
tors would  buy,"  he  cut  in  hotly,  "if 


you'd  gi\e  up  the  stage  and  end  my 
worry." 

"You  couldn't  do  anything  of  the  sort,'' 
she  retorted,  with  quiet  scorn.  "I  may 
not  be  a  literary  critic,  but  1  know  what 
I  like,  and  I  don't  think  your  stories 
are  any  good.  They're  so  'highbrow' 
nobody  can  understand  them.  I  don't 
blame  the  editors  for  sending  them 
back  " 

"Valerie !" 

His  face  had  gone  white. 

"I  told  you,"  she  said,  rising  as  the 
call  boy  rapped  on  the  door  to  sum- 
mon her  to  the  stage  for  the  last  act  of 
the  piece,  "that  we'd  settle  this,  once 
and  for  all.  I've  told  you  the  truth. 
You  can't  support  me,  and  I'm  going 
to  continue  earning  my  own  living"  in 
my  own  way.     That's  final  " 

"I  shall  consider  it  so,"  interrupted 
her  husband  stiffly. 

But  Valerie  had  gone  from  the  room 
to  answer  her  cue  on  the  stage.  When 
she  returned,  at  the  end  of  the  per- 
formance, she  found  a  note  from  Justin 
on  her  dressing  table.  In  it  he  in- 
formed her  that  he  had  gone  away.  She 
would  never  see  him  again. 

She  screamed,  and  her  maid  ran  in 
to  catch  her  in  her  arms  as  she  fainted. 

The  manager  was  summoned.  He 
ran  distractedl}^  out  into  the  street  to 
summon  a  physician.  A  tall,  dark- 
bearded  man,  who  was  just  stepping  into 
an  automobile  at  the  curb,  outside  the 
theater,  from  which  he  had  come  among 
the  departing  audience,  stopped  the  man- 
ager as  he  was  hurrying  by  him,  mutter- 


ing under  his  breath:  "A  doctor — a 
doctor  !    I  must  find  one  at  once  !" 

"I  am  a  physician,"  the  bearded  man 
informed  him.  "Can  I  be  of  service  to 
you?" 

The  manager  led  him  behind  the 
scenes,  to  Valerie's  dressing  room. 
There,  after  he  had  brought  her  back 
to  her  senses,  the  doctor  drew  the  man-j 
ager  aside. 

"She  has  received  a  shock  of  some 
kind — bad  news,  perhaps,"  said  he.  "I 
am  Doctor  Poole.  I  will  take  her  to 
her  home  in  my  car,  if  you  will  give 
me  her  address." 

The  manager  did  so,  and,  with  her 
maid.  Doctor  Poole  helped  her  out  to 
his  limousine  in  front  of  the  theater. 
Fifteen  minutes  later  he  had  brought 
her  to  the  uptown  apartment  house 
where  she  lived.  As  he  was  leaving,  he 
knocked  over  Valerie's  workbasket  from 
a  table  in  her  living  room.  .\  number 
of  frilly  little  garments  fell  out  on  the 
floor  at  his  feet. 

"Ah !"  said  Doctor  Poole  softly  to 
himself.  "I  understand  why  she  fainted 
now.  In  her  delicate  state — yes.  yes, 
any  shock  at  all  would  affect  her  so.'' 

It  was  two  months  later,  when  Doctor . 
Poole  received  a  call  to  the  home  of 
one  of  his  millionaire  patients. 

She  was  j\Irs.  Ocumpaugh,  the  wife  of 
a  man  reputed  to  be  the  third  richest 
man  in  .America.  There  was  nothing  the 
matter  with  the  lady's  health.  But  she 
and  her  husband  did  not  get  along  well 
together  at  times;  and,  as  a  result  of 
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tiieir  conjugal  spats,  she  was  frequently 
left  in  such  a  nervous  condition  that  a 
ph)-sician"s  services  were  required  to 
bring  her  around  again. 

The  cause  of  these  differences  which 
arose  between  her  husband  and  herself 
lay  in  a  single  quarter — the  Ocumpaughs 
were  childless.  They  had  quarreled 
about  the  same  old  subject  on  the  night 
before,  as  she  explained  to  Doctor  Poole 
when  he  arrived. 

"I  can't  stand  these  nervous  attacks 
any  longer,  doctor,"  she  stated.  "You 
have  often  questioned  me,  to  ascertain 


band  saw  the  air  literally  filled  with 
babies,  it  brought  back  to  his  mind  the 
thought  that  he  had  none.  That  was 
what  started  him  to  complaining  of  me 
again,  when  we  got  home. 

"But  it  was  what  also  gave  me  my 
idea,  which  is  why  I  have  sent  for  you 
to-day. 

"As  I  tell  you,  I  can't  endure  this  sit- 
uation any  longer.  ^ly  husband  wants 
a  child.  \'ery  well,  he  shall  have  one.  I 
mean  to  adopt  a  baby,  without  his  know- 
ing it  " 

Doctor  Poole  broke  in.    "But  that," 


new  private  secretary  he  has  just  en- 
gaged." 

The  secretary  was  Justin  Carewe.  An- 
gered by  Valerie's  taunt  that  he  could 
not  earn  a  living,  when  he  had  gone 
from  her  dressing  room  at  the  theater 
in  which  he  had  left  the  note  to  tell  her 
that  she  would  never  see  him  again,  he 
had  determined  to  show  her  that  he 
could  support  himself.  An  advertise- 
ment he  had  seen  in  the  paper  for  a 
young  man  of  education  to  act  as  sec- 
retary to  a  wealthy  gentleman,  had  de- 
cided him  to  apply  for  the  position.  He 


Justin  Carewe  hated  to  see  his  wife  on  the  stage,  and  in  the  situations  there  which  she  was  forced  to  occupy. 


their  cause,  before.  But  hitherto  I  have 
given  you  an  evasive  answer.  Now  I 
will  make  a  clean  breast  of  the  situation. 
lily  husband  berates  me  because  we  have 
no  child.  Last  night  we  went  to  the 
theater,  and  as  soon  as  we  came  home 
he  started  in  on  the  same  topic. 

"The  play  was  'The  Forty  Thieves.' 
If  you  have  seen  the  piece,  you  will  re- 
member that  in  the  last  act  ^Miss  Valerie 
Carewe,  the  prima  donna,  has  a  musical 
number,  entitled,  'Vvhen  I  Rag  'My  Rag 
Doll  To  Sleep.'  As  an  accompaniment 
to  the  refrain,  she  throws  rag  dolls  out 
into  the  audience.    Well,  when  my  hus- 


he  protested,  "will  be  difficult,  I  should 
say." 

"Not  at  all,"  resumed  Mrs.  Ocum- 
paugh.  "Find  me  a  baby — an  infant  baby 
— and  I  will  claim  it  as  my  own,  with- 
out my  husband  even  suspecting  the 
truth.  I  am  willing  to  pay  any  price 
for  a  child.  Say,  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars. That  sum  is  yours,  Doctor  Poole, 
if  you  can  supply  me  with  a  baby  within 
the  next  two  months.  For  I  expect  my 
husband  to  be  gone  at  least  that  long, 
on  his  annual  trip  out  \\'est,  to  look 
after  his  mining  interests,  on  which  he 
departed  earl}-  this  morning,  with  the 


had  done  so,  and  been  engaged  to  fill 
that  oflSce  for  the  famous  multimillion- 
aire Philo  Ocumpaugh. 

"Twenty  thousand  dollars,"  Doctor 
Poole  mused  aloud  over  the  offer  of 
that  gentleman's  wife.  ".\nd  you  say 
you  would  have  to  have  the  baby  within 
two  months'  time?" 

"So  that  my  husband  would  not  know 
that  I  had  adopted  it,"  Mrs.  Ocumpaugh 
nodded,  "yes.  ^^'ill  you  undertake  the 
commission  for  me,  doctor?" 

At  her  mention  of  the  name  of  Va- 
lerie Carewe,  the  musical-comedy  star. 
Doctor   Poole's   mind   had   reverted  to 
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the  evening  when  he  had  carried  lier 
from  the  theater  to  her  apartment,  and 
the  discovery  he  had  made  there.  Her 
baby  would  be  born  in  another  month. 
It  might  be  possible  

"1  think,"  he  told  the  millionaire's 
wife  slowly,  "that  1  know  of  a  baby  1 
might  be  able  to  get  for  you.  I  will  call 
again,  and  let  you  know  for  sure." 

He  drove  to  Valerie's  apartment. 

Studying  her  face  intently,  while  he 


the  thought  to  her  softly.  "Repeat  after 
me :  '1  don't  like  babies.  Other  peo- 
ple's, or  even  my  own.  I  don't  like 
babies.'  " 

Obediently  Valerie  chanted  the  words. 
He  made  her  do  so  three  times  in  all ; 
and  then  he  brought  her  back  to  her- 
self with  a  few  deft  passes  before  her 
eyes. 

"You  had  another  slight  fainting 
spell,"  he  ans'wered  the  bewildered  gaze 


were  no  longer  in  her  workbasket — her 
maid  told  him  that  she  had  ordered  them 
carried  from  her  sight,  and  never 
brought  into  it  again.  He  smiled  with 
satisfaction;  the  spell  had  worked! 

He  was  able  to  go  to  Mrs.  Ocum- 
paugh  and  inform  her  that  she  would 
have  her  baby  on  time.  Which  was  a 
promise  he  made  good,  two  weeks  later; 
having  offered  to  buy  Valerie's  baby 
from    her    for   one    thousand  dollars. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ocumpaugh  gave  a  lawn  fete  for  little  Gwendolyn,  who  was  the  greatest  joy  of  their  lives. 


inquired  whether  she  had  wholly  recov- 
ered from  her  experience  on  the  night 
of  their  first  meeting.  Doctor  Poole,  who 
knew  something  of  the  art  of  mesmer- 
ism, thought  that  she  would  make  a 
good  subject  for  a  hypnotist.  As  he 
talked  to  her,  he  began  to  try  to  put 
her  to  sleep. 

In  five  minutes  he  had  succeeded  in 
doing  so. 

"You  don't  like  babies,"  he  con\e\ed 


she  fixed  on  him  when  she  came  out 
of  her'  trance,  his  tone  reassuring. 
"That  is  all." 

Valerie  believed  him.  And  soon  after 
he  took  his  departure. 

But  he  came  back  in  two  or  three 
days  more  A  second  time  he  placed 
her  under  his  hypnotic  influence,  making 
her  repeat  the  assertion  that  she  did  not 
care  for  babies.  The  third  time  he 
called,  he  noticed  that  the  infants'  things 


which  offer  she  gladly  accepted,  as  she 
did  not  even  care  to  look  at  it  when 
it  came. 

A  telegram  was  delivered  to  Philo 
Ocumpaugh,  in  Phoenix,  Arizona,  the 
day  after  Doctor  Poole  had  earned  his 
twenty  thousand  dollars. 

"It's  a  girl,''  read  the  wire,  which  was 
signed  with  Mrs.  Ocumpaugh's  name. 

Her  husband  wanted  to  go  to  her  at 
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once.  But  that,  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  then  lying  in  a  private  room  in  a 
hospital,  was  impossible.  The  week  be- 
fore, while  down  in  one  of  the  mines  he 
owned,  he  had  been  struck  by  a  falling 
timber  in  the  shaft.  Justin  and  the  doc- 
tors informed  him  that  he  could  not 
think  of  getting  out  of  bed  before  an- 
other three  weeks  at  the  earliest. 

And  so  it  was  a  full  month  before  he 
took  in  his  arms  the  little  girl  whom 
his  wife  placed  there,  and  whom  he  be- 
lieved was  their  own, 

A  year  went  by,  another,  and  then 
three  had  passed.  Gwendoh^n,  as  the  lit- 
tle girl  had  been  christened,  was  the 
apple  of  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ocum- 
paugh's  ej-e.  But  the  child  seemed  to 
love  the  secretary,  Justin  Carewe.  better 
than  either  of  the  two.  It  was  blind  in- 
stinct— her  tiny  heart  recognized  him  for 
her  father,  even  though  her  eyes  did 
not. 

And  as  for  Justin,  he  was  never  happy 
out  of  the  little  one's  presence.  Every- 
day, in  fair  weather,  and  when  his  duties 
were  done,  found  him  romping  with  her, 
or  poring  over  picture  books,  or  telling 
her  fairy  tales,  in  the  garden  of  the 
Ocumpaugh's  mansion,  which  was  lo- 
cated in  one  of  the  citj-'s  fashionable 
suburbs. 

And  then — Yalerie  Carewe  decided  to 
leave  the  stage. 
The  reason  which  prompted  her  to  do 

-  J  was  that  she  had  inherited  a  fortune. 
And  the  vray  of  it  was  this:  An  old 
stage-door  keeper,  at  a  theater  where 
she  had  been  playing  jears  before,  had 
fallen  sick.  Yalerie  had  come  to  see 
him.  She  was  the  only  member  of  the 
company  who  had  done  so.  The  lonely 
old  man  had  never  forgotten  her  kind- 
ness. And,  when  he  died^  it  was  found 
that  he  had  willed  her  all  he  possessed. 

Out  of  his  sa\angs,  it  turned  out  that 
he  had  once  purchased  a  number  of 
shares  of  stock  in  a  Western  gold  mine. 
Placing  the  certificates  awa}-  in  the  tin 
'  :x  that  held  his  valuables,  he  had  for- 
gotten their  existence  as  time  passed. 
Thus,  he  had  never  known  that  the  mine 
had  turned  out  to  be  a  bonanza.  The 

-  Tares  were -each  worth  many  hundred 
times  the  few  dollars  apiece  he  had  paid 
for  them. 

But  the  lawyer  who  had  the  settle- 
ment of  his  estate-4n  charge  had  recog- 
nized what  the  stock  certificates  were 
worth  as  soon  as  he  saw  them.  He  had 
sold  them  for  Yalerie.  and  turned  the 
proceeds  over  to  her — which  meant  that 


she  was  independently  wealthy  for  the 
rest  of  her  life. 

Her  first  act,  on  coming  into  this  leg- 
acv.  was  to  buj-  a  house  in  the  countrj-. 
The  place  she  secured  was  the  one 
that  adjoined  the  Ocumpaughs'  mansion. 
The  millionaire  being  away  at  the  time 
on  one  of  his  periodic  trips  to  the  West, 
and  having  his  secretary-  with  him.  she 
did  not  know  that  she  had  come  to  li've 
next  door  to  her  missing  husband's  place 
of  residence. 

^"ale^ie's  second  act  was  to  send  for 
Doctor  Poole. 

'"I  long  to  recover  m}-  child."  she  told 
him,  "which  I  sold  to  you  in  a  moment 
of  madness.  Do  you  know  where  the 
people  are  to  whom  you  gave  her?  So 
that  I  can  go  to  them  and  offer  to  buy 
her  back?  Or,  if  you  have  lost  track 
of  them,  do  j-ou  think  you  could  find 
them  for  me?'" 

Doctor  Poole  saw  a  chance  to  earn  an- 
other handsome  fee. 

"I  will  see  what  can  be  done,"  he  in- 
formed hef.  and  went  away — to  pay  ^Mrs. 
Ocumpaugh  a  call. 

"My  conscience,"  he  told  her,  "is 
troubling  me  about  the  deception  I 
helped  j-ou  to  practice  on  j-our  husband. 
I  feel  that  he  should  know  that  little 
Gwendol\Ti.  of  whom  he  is  so  fond,  is 
not  his  own  child.  And  I  have  about 
m.ade  up  my  mind  to  go  to  him  with 
the  truth.  Of  course" — he  hesitated, 
looking  at  her  with  a  meaning  smile — ■ 
■"ten  thousand  dollars  might  quiet  the 
voice  of  my  conscience,  and  dissuade  me 
from  my  purpose." 

;Mrs.  Ocumpaugh  had  paled  at  his 
threat.  But  her  husband  was  away  at 
the  time,  which  would  make  it  difficult 
for  tlie  doctor  to  carrj-  it  out,  even  if 
he  seriously  intended  to  do  so — which 
she  decided  he  did  not.  He  w-as  try- 
ing to  blackmail  her,  and  she  made  up 
her  mind  to  defy-  him. 

"T  have  paid  you  once,"  she  answered 
him  firmly,  "for  what  you  did  for  me. 
And  that  is  all  I  am  going  to  do.  You 
would  not  dare  go  to  my  husband  with 
the  truth — you  know  that  as  well  as  I 
do.  He  might,  in  his  anger  over  the 
discovery  of  how  he  had  been  tricked, 
try  to  send  5-0U  to  prison  for  the  deceit 
you  helped  to  practice  on  him.  So  you 
can't  force  money-  out  of  me  by  threat- 
ening to  expose  me.  Good  day,  doc- 
to !  And  let  me  advise  you  that  your 
visits  to  the  house  will  not  he  desired 
in  future." 


Outside,  Doctor  Poole  murmured  se- 
renely to  himself : 

.  "Well,  it  will  have  to  be  the  retired 
musical-comedj-  star's  mone\%  then." 

He  went  back  to  Yalerie. 

"I  have  found  out  where  your  daugh- 
ter is,"  he  advised  her.  "And  I  think 
I  can  return  her  to  you — if  you  are  will- 
ing to  pay  the  price." 

■■I'll  paj-!"  she  eagerly  assured  him. 
'"I'll  pay  any-thing — any-thing — ten  times 
what  I  sold  her  to  you  for !" 

"That  would  be  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars," he  impressed  the  amount  upon 
her. 

"It  is  j-ours !"  she  exclaimed.  "Bring 
my  baby  back  to  me.  and  I  will  place 
the  money  in  your  hands  five  minutes 
afterward.'' 

"That's  a  bargain,"  replied  Doctor 
Poole  laconically. 

Yalerie,  meanwhile,  had  made  friends 
with  Gwendoh-n — whom,  of  course,  she 
did  not  recognize  as  her  child — the  lit- 
tle girl  having  been  drawn  to  her  with 
the  same  unerring  instinct  that  had  led 
to  her  fondness  for  Justin. 

Watching  the  pretty  ways  of  the 
Ocumpaughs'  baby  increased  Yalerie's 
eagerness  to  recover  her  own  child,  and 
she  expressed  her  impatience  over  Doc- 
tor Poole's  delaj-  in  bringing  her  daugh- 
ter to  him  everjr  time  she  saw  him. 

^Irs.  Ocumpaugh,  fearing  w-hat  was 
a  fact — that  Doctor  Poole  meant  to  kid- 
nap Gwendoh-n,  but  for  the  only  mo- 
tive she  could  suppose  he  would  have  for 
such  an  act,  in  revenge  for  her  refusal 
to  pay-  him  blackmail — had  engaged  a 
private  detective  to  keep  the  child  con- 
stantly under  watch. 

Y'orried  over  his  persistent  failures 
to  seize  Gwendolyn  because  of  the 
sleuth  s  w  atchfulness,  one  day  as  ^'alerie 
was  asking  him  what  took  him  so  long 
to  get  her  baby,  he  made  the  blunder  of 
speaking  his  thoughts  aloud. 

"I  am  afraid  [Mrs.  Ocumpaugh  has  be- 
come suspicious  "  he  began ;  and  the 

next  minute  bit  his  lip  over  the  unfor- 
tunate slip  of  the  tongue. 

But  the  damage  was  done. 

'"So,"  said  Yalerie,  in  slow  comprehen- 
sion, '"GwendohTi  is  my  daughter !  And 
I  never  knew  it!" 

Doctor  Poole  took  his  departure,  'an- 
heeded  by  her.  Valerie  had  started 
across  her  garden  into  that  of  the  Ocum- 
paughs.  adjoining,  to  find  and  press  to 
her  bosom  at  last  the  child  she  had  hun- 
gered for  so  long. 

The  next  day  Justin  came  back  from 
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the  West.  He  had  left  Air.  Ocumpaugh 
along  the  way,  at  a  hunting  party  which 
some  friends  of  his  were  giving.  Going 
to  look  for  Gwendolyn  in  the  garden, 
he  found  her  there  with  Valerie — with 
whom  he  found  himself  brought  thus 
unexpectedly  face  to  face  for  the  first 
time  in  three  years. 
"My  darling!" 

He  started  forward  to  take  her  in 
his  arms.    But  she  stopped  him  coldly. 


her  in  questioning  amazement.  ''Three 
years  ago — when  you  left  me." 

And  then,  without  another  word,  she 
turned  and  went  out  of  the  garden. 

Doctor  Poole,  after  the  exposure  he 
had  clumsily  made  to  Valerie  of  her 
daughter's  whereabouts,  had  decided 
that  there  was  only  one  course  left 
open  to  him.  Mrs.  Ocumpaugh  was  to 
give  Gwendolyn  a  lawn  party  that  night, 
he  had  heard.    Now  that  Valerie  knew 


She  realized  that  the  Ocumpaughs 
were  far  too  wealthy  to  make  it  possi- 
ble that  she  could  buy  her  child  back 
from  them,  and  so  her  onl}'  hope  of 
getting  her  was  to  take  her. 

And  Justin,  seeing  a  way  thereby  to 
force  Valerie  into  the  reconciliation 
which  she  had  withheld  from  him  that 
day — he,  too,  planned  to  steal  Gwen- 
dolyn that  night. 

And  stolen  she  was,  as  it  was  discov- 


"Baby  Gwendolyn  kidnaped!"  Mr.  Ocumpaugh  read  aloud  the  telegram  that  was  delivered  to  him  at  the  hunting  camp.  "Great 
heavens,  she  must  be  found— 1  offer  fifty  thousand  dollars  reward  for  her  return !" 


"You  left  me  at  a  time — at  a  time 
when  I  needed  you  most,  although  you 
did  not  know  it,"  she  told  him.  "But 
that  does  not  excuse  you.  And  I  haven't 
forgiven  you  for  it.  ^^'e  are  strangers 
to  each  other." 

"Valerie — tell  me  what  you  mean?" 
he  begged,  mystified. 

She  took  the  child's  hand. 

"This,"  said  she,  "is  my  child — yours 
and  mine."    She  nodded,  as  he  stared  at 


where  the  child  was,  she  might  try  to 
take  her  away  from  the  Ocumpaughs 
herself.  That  would  mean  the  los.s  of 
ten  thousand  dollars  to  him.  She  had 
made  a  bargain  with  him  to  give  him 
that  sum  when  he  delivered  her  baby 
to  her.  Trusting  that  the  detective's 
vigilance  would  be  relaxed  at  some  time 
during  the  lawn  fete,  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  kidnap  Gwendolyn  that  night. 
So  did  Valerie. 


ered  after  the  guests  had  gone — but 
by  whom?  ^^'as  it  Doctor  Poole?  Was 
it  Justin,  who  could  be  found  nowhere? 
Or  was  it  A'alerie? 

The  mansion  was  in  an  uproar.  A 
wire  was  dispatched  to  Philo  Ocum- 
paugh, the  multimillionaire,  at  the  camp 
of  the  hunting  party,  where  he  was  hol- 
idaying. At  once  he  ofYered  a  reward 
of  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  her  re- 
turn. 
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The  detective  set  to  work  on  his  cIev\-3 
— which  were  tiiree. 

One  was  a  footprint  in  the  moist  earth 
of  a  path  in  the  garden,  which,  on  the 
test  being  made,  corresponded  exactly 
with  the  size  of  one  of  Justin's  shoes, 
which  the  detective  took  from  his  bed- 
room. 

One  was  Doctor  Poole's  eyeglass  case, 
found  beside  a  hedge  in  the  garden  to 
which,  with  the  house,  he  had  been  for- 
bidden— proving  that  he  must  have  been 
a  skulking  attendant  at  the  lawn  fete. 

And  one  was  a  torn  fragment  of  lace 
from  Valerie's  evening  gown,  clinging 
to  the  briers  of  a  rosebush. 

The  detective — letting  Justin,  whose 
whereabouts  was  unknown,  go  for  the 
moment — set  off  for  Doctor  Poole's  of- 
fice. There  he  found  Valerie,  and, 
standing  in  the  doorwaj-  unperceived, 
heard  her  address  the  words  to  the  ras- 
cally physician  which  proved  her  inno- 
cent of  the  theft  of  the  missing  child. 

"You  have  kidnaped  her — my  bab}-." 
she  was  charging  the  doctor.  '"Tell  me 
what  you  have  done  with  her — or  I  will 
expose  j-ou  for  the  criminal  I  believe 
you  to  be.  A  blackmailer !  I  think  I  un- 
derstand why  'Mrs.  Ocumpaugh  hired 
that  detective  to  watch  the  child.  You 
threatened  to  expose  her  to  her  hus- 
band-for  having  pretended  ,  to  him  that 
Gwendoh-n  was  her  own  daughter. 
\Vhen  she  refused  to  pay  you  to  keep 
quiet,  she  was  afraid  that  you  might 
steal  the  girl  for  revenge.  And  so  she 
had  her  guarded.  That's  the  truth,  I'll 
wager  " 

Doctor  Poole  interrupted  her — ^but  his 
words  proved  him  as  guiltless  as  she 
v.as. 

■"Yes,"  he  admitted,  "that  is  the  truth. 
I  did  go  to  ^Irs.  Ocumpaugh  and 
threaten  to  expose  her  to  her  husband 
unless  she  would  pa\"  me  ten  thousand 
dollars  not  to.  But  I  didn't  kidnap 
Gwendolyn.  If  I  had  her.  don't  you  sup- 
pose I  would  turn  her  over  to  you  and 
claim  the  ten  thousand  dollars  you  prom- 
ised to  give  me  when  I  placed  her  in 
your  arms?'' 

He  turned,  at  that  moment,  and  dis- 
covered the  detective.  From  the  larter's 
face  he  read  the  fact  that  he  had  over- 
heard all  he  had  said.  He  had  con- 
fessed to  being  a  blackmailer — a  peni- 
tentiary offense.  He  sprang  at  the 
s'euth,  to  overcome  him  and  escape. 

There  followed  a  short  tussle,  from 
which  the  powerfully  built  doctor  came 


out  the  better  man.  Hurling  the  detec- 
tive back.  Doctor  Poole  leaped  out  on 
the  balcony  and  jumped  for  the  ground. 

His  foot  caught  on  the  balcony  rail, 
and  he  plunged  headforemost  to  the 
earth.  When  the  detective,  running 
downstairs,  reached  his  side,  he  found 
that  the  law  had  been  cheated  of  its 
quarry — Doctor  Poole,  his  neck  broken 
by  the  fall,  was  dead. 

Yet,  if  he  had  not  kidnaped  little 
Gwendolyn,  nor  had  Valerie,  who  was 
the  child's  abductor?  There  was  onh" 
one  suspect  left — Justin  Carewe. 

And  then  'Sir.  Philo  Ocumpaugh  ar- 
rived by  a  special  train.  His  wife  led 
him  to  a  secret  panel  in  the  wall  of  her 
bedroom,  pressed  it — and  there  was  the 
'"millionaire  bab\',"  with  her  nurse,  where 
!Mrs.  Ocumpaugh,  fearing  lest  she  would 
be  kidnaped  despite  all  precautions,  had 
hidden  her ! 

Ten  minutes  later,  she  had  made  a 
clean  breast  of  everj-thing  to  her  hus- 
band. 

""Weil,"  said  he.  '"she's  brightened  our 
lives  for  three  jears,  anj-n-ay.  That's 
something.  And  now  I'll  tell  you  what 
I  think  you  ought  to  do.  I  offered  a 
reward  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  who- 
ever returned  her,  and  I'll  pay  the  money 
to  }ou.  -Y'ou  give  it  to  Justin  Carewe. 
It  will  be  a  gift  from  me,  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  faithful  ser\-ices  as  my  sec- 
retarx-  during  the  past  three  years.  That 
v\-ill  prove  to  his  wife  that  he  can  sup- 
port her — if  he  ever  has  to  again. 
They'll  go  right  on  living  next  door, 
where  we  can  see  Gwendoh"n  everj-  day, 
and  it  will  be  almost  the  same  as  if  she 
was  ours,  after  all.  That  ought  to  make 
everybody  satisfied." 

And  it  did. 


The  Omnipresent  Director. 

By  E„  W.  Hewstoa. 

THERE  are  certain  individuals  of 
whom  the  public  knows  little,  whose 
features  never  appear  in  a  motion  pic- 
ture, }-et  who  have  the  most  to  do  with 
the  making  thereof. 

Thej-  are  the  directors,  and  thej"  con- 
stitute the  real  backbone  of  every  pic- 
ture-producing institution. 

'"Give  me  a  corps  of  experienced  di- 
rectors, and  I  will  do  anj-thing  in  mo- 
tion pictures  that  the  public  may  desire, 
and  do  it  right.'"  said  Thomas  H.  Ince, 
director  general  of  the  Xew  York  Mo- 


tion Picture  Corporation  and  one  of  tb.e 
brightest  producing  lights  in  the  busi- 
ness. 

Ince  has  embraced  enough  motion-pic- 
ture experience  to  know  the  ability  of  a 
director  at  first  sight.  In  filmdom.  this 
producer  is  famous  for  his  keen  insight 
into  the  modus  operandi  of  all  things 
directorial.  He  can  pluck  a  successful 
director  from  a  battalion  of  job  appli- 
cants and  seldom  miss  the  mark. 

To  picture  fans,  Ince  is  known  techni- 
cally as  one  of  the  world's  leading  pro- 
ducers. To  those  who  know  him.  he  is 
more  than  that.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  directors  in  the  business.  By 
this  is  meant  that  he  can  secure  the  best 
possible  results  from  his  players  because 
of  a  directorial  introspection  which 
comes  as  second  nature  to  him. 

Any  one  seeing  Tom  Ince  at  work 
must  have  a  secret  opinion  that  he  is 
not  onh-  a  human  dynamo,  but  a  human 
emery  wheel  run  amuck.  This  is  as  near 
as  can  be  approached  to  the  Ince  cus- 
tom of  doing  things  and  getting  results 
from  plaj-ers  and  knocking' the  ennui  out 
of  subordinate  directors. 

That  last  reflection  might  be  tempo- 
rized, however,  b3-  stating  that  Thomas 
H.  Ince's  directors  are  among  the  best 
experienced  in  the  film  industry  because 
all  of  them,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  Raymond  West,  the  so-called  '  boy 
director,"  were  recruited  from  the  le- 
gitimate stage. 

A  word  about  the  "boy  director," 
young  Raymond  West.  West  had  about 
as  much  idea,  a  few  years  back,  of  be- 
coming a  motion-picture  director  as  Co- 
lumbus had  about  flying  machines.  He 
had  gone  to  college,  and  was  graduated 
a  full-fledged  lawyer;  but.  instead  of 
wading  knee-deep  through  the  intricate 
m.azes  of  Blackstone,  he  came  West,  his 
cognomen,  perhaps,  having  something  to 
do  with  the  migration. 

Ince  met  and  took  a  liking  to  him.  He 
was  put  to  work  in  the  studios,  and  in- 
side of  twent\--four  hours  began  to  break 
out,  according  to  the  producer,  with  ail 
the  symptoms  of  directorship. 

The  other  Ince  directors  are  such 
mettle  as  West,  -with  a  fund  of  theat- 
rical experience  to  draw  from,  and  who 
take  leading  parts  in.  as  well  as  direct, 
their  pictures.  Among  these  are  the  vet- 
eran Western  character  actor.  William 
S.  Hart.  Walter  Edwards.  Willard 
^lack.  Frank  Keenan,  Howard  Hickman, 
Harr}-  Woodruff,  and  Dustin  Farnum. 


The  Failure 

(MUTUAL) 

By  Earl  S.  Fairbanks 

A  story  of  theatrical  and  newspaper  life  from  "the  inside,"  is  this  intensely  dramatic 
fiction-form  version  of  the  Mutual  masterpicture  of  the  same  name.  How  a  man  who  was  a 
failure  revenged  himself  on  the  villain  who  had  made  him  so,  is  the  climax  to  which  the  story 
works  by  stages,  each  more  thrilling'than  the  last.    The  cast: 

Tom  Warder  John  Emerson 

Isaac  Shuman  A.  D.  Sears 

Ruth  Shipman  Wahneta  Hanson 

Rose  Beandet  Olga  Gray 


ND   when   I   get   to   be  a  famous 
actress  " 


Tom  Warder  stopped  his  liancee,  Ruth 
Sliipman,  in  the  air  castle  she  was  build- 
ing. They  were  sitting  on  a  bench  in 
the  park,  on  a  morning  in  June.  Tom 
was  a  newspaper  reporter,  which  is  the 
same  as  saying  that  his  experience  of 
the  world  and  its  ways  was  vast,  and 
his  face  had  hardened  as  he  heard  the 
girl  express  her  ambition. 

"I  hope  you'll  never  be  one,"  he  told 
her  gravely.  "Not  at  the  price  you,  and 
others  in  your  profession,  have  to  pay 
for  fame." 

"The  price?"  she  repeated  in  surprise. 
"If  you  mean  hard  work  " 

"There's  another  price,"  he  informed 
her,  with  a  grim  tightening  of  his  lips 
over  her  unsophistication,  "as  you're  due 
to  learn  from  the  first  dishonest  man- 
ager you  meet." 

She  rose  huriedly. 

"And  speaking  of  managers,"  she  ex- 
claimed, with  a  glance  at  the  watch  at 
her  wrist,  "reminds  me  that  I'm  late. 
I've  got  to  get  to  the  Criterion  for  the 
rehearsal  of  the  new  play  I  was  fortu- 
nate to  land  a  two-line  part  in  three 
days  ago." 

The  young  man  reluctantly  got  to  his 
feet  likewise.  "And  I,"  said  he,  "have 
got  to  ride  down  to  the  office  and  grind 
out  some  copy.  You'll  take  dinner  with 
me  to-night  at  the  little  Italian  place, 
won't  you?" 

"I'll  meet  you  there  at  si-x,"  she 
agreed,  squeezing  his  hand  in  leave-tak- 
ing. "By-by — I  must  fly,  or  the  man- 
ager will  give  me  a  lecture  on  the  virtues 
of  promptness." 

Tom  stood  looking  after  her  as  she 
went.  His  brows  met  in  a  disapproving- 
frown,  and  he  shook  his  head.  She 


was  all  that  a  girl  should  be  in  her 
lover's  eyes,  but  that  was  precisely  why 
he  shook  his  head — for  her  profession. 
He  wished  it  was  anything  else  than 
what  it  was. 

Ruth's  alarm  lest  her  tardiness  should 
earn  her  a  rebuke,  as  it  turned  out,  was 
groundless;  for  Isaac  Shvnnan,  the  man- 
ager and  producer  of  the  play  in  v^'hich 
she  had  won  her  small  part,  had  not  yet 
arrived  at  the  theater  when  she  got 
there,  nor  did  he  show  up  for  a  half 
hour  afterward. 

The  reason  for  his  delay  lay  in  a 
quarrel  he  had  been  having  with  his 
leading  lady,  with  whom  rumor,  and 
rightly,  connected  him  on  a  more  inti- 
mate footing  than  merely  that  of  man- 
ager. 

"You  took  one  of  the  show  girls  from 
'The  Golden  Slipper'  out  to  dinner  last 
night,"  charged  Miss  Rose  Beandet  an- 
grily, "and  the  ingenue  from  your  com- 
edy at  the  Lyceum  the  night  before. 
If  you  think  you  can  neglect  me  like 
this  " 

"But  listen,  my  dear!"  the  producer 
protested.  "You  know  you're  the  only 
one  I  love  " 

"I  know  that's  as  untrue  as  you  are," 
she  snapped.  "You  can't  fool  me,  Shu- 
man ;  and  you'll  either  give  up  your 
chasing  after  each  new  girl  with  a  pretty 
face  you  meet,  or  you'll  give  up  me. 
I  mean  it.  And  there's  another  thing 
I  want  to  tell  you.  You're  neglecting 
your  business  with  this  sort  of  thing. 
You  haven't  put  over  a  real  success  in 
the  last  half  dozen  shows  you've  pro- 
duced. You  can't  judge  a  play  any 
more — because  all  you  think  of  is  girls — 
girJs !" 

When    she    arrived    at    the  theater, 


where  the  rest  of  the  company  was 
waiting  for  Shuman  to  hand  out  their 
parts,  she  glanced  over  the  first  few 
pages  of  hers  and  then  threw  it  scorn- 
fully down  on  the  prompter's  table. 

"This  role  is  absurd !"  she  informed 
the  manager.    "I  won't  play  it !" 

In  vain  Shuman  argued  and  pleaded 
with  her. 

"It's  just  as  I  told  you,"  she  declared, 
sweeping  across  the  bare  stage  on  her 
way  out  .of  the  theater.  "You  can't 
judge  a  play.  You  can  give  my  part 
to  somebody  else.    I  won't  touch  it!'' 

After  she  had  gone,  Shuman  glanced 
around  at  the  rest  of  the  company.  His 
eyes  fell  on  Ruth,  and  they  lighted  with 
a  shrewd  gleam  as  he  saw  how  pretty 
she  was.  He  picked  up  the  part  his 
star  had  thrown  down  and  went  to  her 
with  it. 

"I  wonder  if  you  could  play  this?''  he 
said,  with  an  ingratiating  smile.  "I  be- 
lieve you  could.  Wouldn't  you  like  to 
try?" 

Ruth  gasped,  hardly  daring  to  believe 
the  good  fortune  that  had  come  to 
her.  She  nodded  her  head  eagerly,  and 
took  the  part  which  he  handed  her.  It 
meant  her  chance  to  win  fame  at  one 
bound,  if  she  could  make  good  in  the 
role.  Five  minutes  later  she  looked  up 
from  the*  pages  of  the  part  over  wdiich 
she  had  been  poring  to  see  that  the  other 
members  of  the  company  were  depart- 
ing, and  she  rose  to  follow  them. 

Shuman  blocked  her  way. 

"I  can  make  you  a  star,"  he  told  her, 
taking  both  her  hands,  and  bringinc 
his  face  close  to  hers  there  on  the  de^ 
serted  stage.  "We're  going  to  under- 
stand each  other,  aren't  we?  I'll  mak» 
you  famous;  and  in  return — well,  sup 
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I  pose  you  pa\"  me  a  kiss  now  on  ac- 
;  count?'' 

'  Ruth  tore  her  hands  from  his  and 
j  drew  back. 

■  "We  do  understand  each  other,  I\Ir. 
Shuman,"  she  answered  him,  with  loath- 

i  ing;  "and  to  prove  it — there's  your  part 
back  again !"    She  hurled  the  book  in 

I  his  face,  and  ran  by  him  across  the  stage 
and  out  of  the  theater.  "I  know  what 
Tom  meant,"  she  murmured  to  herself 
as  she  hurried  away  along  the  street 

■j  outside — "'now." 

i|     At  the  first  drug  store  she  came  to 
<■  she  went  into  the  telephone  booth  and 
called  him  up. 

'"\\'hat's  the  matter?"  asked  the  re- 
porter over  the  wire,  quick  to  detect 
I  from  her  tone  the  fact  that  something 
ij  was  amiss. 

"Oh,"'  she  answered  listlessly,  for  the 
realization  had  come  to  her  that  now 
her  wear}-  tramping  for  the  past  five 
weeks,  from  booking  office  to  booking 
office,  in  search  of  a  job.  would  have  to 
begin  all  over  again,  "you  were  right 
about  what  you  said  this  morning.  Shu- 
man offered  me  the  star  part  in  his  new 
!  play,  if  I  would  pay  the  price." 

The  next  moment  she  called  anxiousl}- 
into  the  phone  :    "Hello — hello,  Tom  !'' 
But   there   was   no   response.  Tom 
A\'arder  had  hung  up  the  receiver.  His 
jaw    dangerously    outthrust,    he  had 
snatched  up  his  hat  and  bolted  from  the 
citj-  room.     His  goal  was  Isaac  Shu- 
\  man's  office,  and  the  time  he  set  himself 
'  to  get  there  in  the  quickest  at  which 
a  street  car  could  travel. 

When  he  burst  into  the  outer  office 
of  the  theatrical  producer's  suite  he  was 
informed  that  Mr.  Shuman  was  busy. 

"I'll  wait,"  said  Tom,  through  his  set 
teeth,  and  he  planted  himself  in  a  chair 
that  faced  the  closed  door  of  Shuman's 
private  office. 

Behind  that   door,   the   person  with 
fj  whom  the  manager  was  busy  was  an 
[  innocent  little   country  girl,  who  had 
wandered  in  some  minutes  before  to  lay 
'  bare  her  ambition  to  become  an  actress, 
and  Shuman  was  impressing  upon  her 
his  ability  to  realize  her  dream. 

"I  can  put  j-our  name  in  electric  lights 
on  Broadway,"  he  told  her.  "Will  you 
take  dinner  with  me  to-night  and  talk  it 
over?  You  will?  Then  I'll  go  arid 
make  a  reservation  over  the  telephone 
for  a  table,  right  away." 

There  was  a  phone  on  his  desk  beside 
him.  but  for  some  reason  he  preferred 


to  use  one  in  the  outer  office — where 
the  girl  could  not  hear  him. 

As  he  stepped  out  of  his  private  room, 
Tom  sprang  up  from  his  chair. 

"I'm  going  to  thrash  you,  Shuman !" 
the  reporter  cried,  starting  toward  him 
with  his  fists  doubled.  "You  insulted 
the  girl  I'm  going  to  marry  to-day  '' 

Shuman's  secretary  and  the  book- 
keeper ran  from  their  places  in  the 
outer  office  and  grappled  with  Tom. 
They  rushed  him  to  the  door  and  thrust 
him  outside.   Tom  straightened  his  rum- 


"There  are  a  million  pitfalls,"  Tom  Warder 
told  his  sweetheart,  pointing  toward  the 
city,  "down  there,  for  a  girl  like  you  who 
wants  to  succeed  on  the  stage." 


pled  tie  and  coat  in  the  hall.  Then, 
with  a  shrug,  he  walked  away. 

"I'll  lay  for  him,"  he  muttered  con- 
temptuously, remembering  the  way  he 
had  seen  the  manager's  face  blanch 
with  cowardice  as  he  had  started  for 
him.  before  his  two  employees  had  in- 
tervened, "and  when  I  get  him  alone 
I'll  hand  him  what's  coming  to  him  !" 

Eight  hours  later,  that  night,  Shuman 
was  seated  across  the  table  from  the 
little  country  girl,  in  the  private  room 
he  had  engaged  over  the  telephone,  in 


a  fashionable  but  notorious  restaurant 
on  the  "Gay  White  Way." 

He  leaned  toward  her,  with  a  mean- 
ing glance  at  the  glass  of  wine  before 
her,  which  she  had  not  yet  touched. 

"Drink  it !"  he  ordered. 

She  hesitated.  But  his  narrowed  eyes 
bored  into  hers,  compelling  obedience. 
She  raised  the  glass  to  her  lips  and 
slowly  drained  it.  That  one  glass  was 
enough.  There  was  something  more 
in  it  than  champagne,  as  he  had  ar- 
ranged with  the  waiter  beforehand  over 
the  phone  that  there  should  be,  and  soon 
her  head  nodded. 

With  a  smile  of  evil  satisfaction,  the 
rascal  rose,  and  helped  her  into  her 
jacket.  Then,  half  dragging  her  up  from 
her  chair,  he  tucked  her  arm  through 
his  and  turned  toward  the  dqor. 

-At  that  moment  a  gray-haired  man, 
in  ill-fitting  clothes,  paused  uncertainly 
before  the  entrance  of  the  restaurant. 
He  was  the  girl's  father,  who  had  come 
to  the  city  to  see  how  she  was  getting 
along.  The}-  had  told  him  at  her  board- 
ing house,  the  address  of  which  he  had, 
that  she  had  gone  out.  And  so  he  had 
set  forth  on  a  sight-seeing  walk  about 
the  city  until  it  should  be  time  for 
him  to  go  back  to  her  lodging  house 
to  see  if  she  had  yet  returned  to  it. 

As  he  stood  there  before  the  glitter- 
ing front  of  the  "lobster  palace"  Shu- 
man passed,  supporting  iiis  daughter  by 
the  arm  to  help  her  into  a  taxi  at  the 
curb. 

Having  recognized  his  girl  in  the  half- 
conscious  companion  of  the  man  who 
liad  departed  with  her  in  the  taxicab,  her 
father  quickly  summoned  another  and 
instructed  its  driver  to  follow  the  car. 

As  Shuman  alighted  from  it  in  front 
of  the  building  where  he  had  his  office, 
and  led  her  through  its  entrance,  Tom 
Warder,  who  happened  to  be  passing, 
saw  him.  The  next  moment  the  re- 
porter watched  the  taxi  that  bore  her 
father  draw  up  to  the  curb,  and  the  old 
man  spring  out  and  run  into  the  build- 
ing after  the  manager. 

"This  may  be  worth  looking  into," 
Tom  told  himself,  guessing  something 
of  the  state  of  affairs  from  what  he 
had  seen.  "I  believe  I'll  trail  along  and 
see  what  happens.  This  might  give  me 
a  better  way  of  settling  my  score  with 
Shuman  than  by  punching  his  head — if 
I  can  get  a  stor}-  to  print  that  will  show 
him  up."' 

Xo  sooner  had   Shuman  locked  the 
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door  of  liis  private  office  tlian  he  heard 
a  set  of  knuckles  liammering  on  it. 

"You've  got  my  daughter  in  there 
with  you,''  the  girl's  father  called. 
"Open  this  door,  or  I'll  go  for  the  po- 
lice !" 

"Her  father!"  the  manager  faltered 
to  himself,  glancing  hastily  around  him. 
His  eyes  lighted  on  a  screen,  and  he 
swiftly  picked  it  up  and  placed  it  around 


girl?"  the  old  man  demanded,  facing 
the  suave  villain,  unconvinced.  "I  know 
you  brought  her  in  here  a  minute  ago, 
for  I  saw  you." 

Out  from  behind  the  screen  tottered 
his  daughter,  through  whose  drugged 
senses  her  father's  familiar  voice  had 
reached. 

"He — he  gave  me  something,"  she 
gasped,   pointing  to   the   manager,  "in 


Her  father  was  just  thinking  of  going  back  to  her  boarding  place  after  her,  when  the 
country  girl  came  out  of  the  restaurant  with  her  escort. 


the  chair  in  which  the  girl  was  sitting, 
with  her  eyes  half  closed,  and  breath- 
ing thickly.  Then,  stepping  back,  to 
make  sure  that  she  was  hidden  from 
view,  he  crossed  to  the  door  and  un- 
locked it. 

"I  am  all  alone  here,"  he  informed  her 
father,  who  brushed  past  him  into  the 
room,  "as  you  can  see  for  yourself." 

"What  have  you  done  with  my  little 


a  glass  of  wine.  I  haven't  done  any- 
thing, father.  I  swear  it.  He — he's  the 
one  to  blame  !'' 

Her  father  sprang  at  Shuman,  with 
blazing  eyes.  The  manager  was  more 
than  his  match  in  size,  however,  and  he 
flung  him  back  across  the  room;  and 
then — Tom  Warder  sauntered  coolly 
across  the  threshold. 

"Get  out  of  here!"  Shuman,  wheeling 


to  recognize  in  him  the  same  young 
man  who  had  that  day  threatened  to  as- 
sault him,  ordered  blusteringly.  "This 
is  no  concern  of  yours." 

Tom  leaned  in  the  open  doorway,  his 
hands  in  his  coat  pockets. 

"I'm  going  to  make  it  my  concern,"  he 
announced,  slowly  nodding,  "and  I'm  not 
going  until  I'm  ready." 

"By  what  authority  do  you  enter  my 
office  "  began  the  producer. 

"This,"  and. Tom  withdrew  one  hand 
from  his  pocket  to  show  him  his  re- 
porter's police  badge.  "You  didn't  know 
I  worked  on  a  newspaper  when  you  saw 
me  this  morning,  did  you?"  he  went 
on,  with  a  malicious  smile,  as  he  saw 
the  manager's  face  turn  a  shade  paler 
at  sight  of  the  badge,  whose  possession 
proved  Tom's  calling.  "And  now  do 
you  know  what  I'm  going  to  do?  I'm 
going  to  run  this  story  in  to-morrow's 
paper.  It  will  be  something  that  will 
earn  me  the  thanks  of  every  decent 
theatrical  manager  in  this  city — to  ex- 
pose you  for  the  despicable  rogue  you 
are !" 

"If  you  dare!"  Shuman,  his  eyes  wide 
with  dread  of  the  ruin  which  that  act 
would  mean  for  him,  took  a  step  toward 
Tom  with  his  fist  uplifted. 

"You  can't  scare  me  oft,"  Tom  told 
him  scornfully,  maintaining  his  same 
careless  posture  in  the  doorway,  with 
both  hands  once  more  in  his  pockets. 

"Nor  bribe  me,"  he  added,  as  Shu- 
man produced  his  wallet,  with  the  ob- 
vious purpose  of  attempting  to  do  so. 
The  reporter  looked  him  straight  in  the 
eyes  to  impress  his  next  words  upon 
him. 

"I'm  going  to  print  this  story,"  said 
he. 

Then,  with  the  girl  and  her  father, 
he  departed.  He  assured  the  old  man 
that  neither  his  name  nor  his  daugh- 
ter's would  appear  in  the  paper,  and 
took  his  leave  of  them  at  the  entrance 
of  the  building. 

Down  at  his  desk  in  the  newspaper 
office,  fifteen  minutes  later,  Tom  was 
rattling  away  at  his  typewriter,  a  grim 
smile  playing  about  his  lips  as  he  wrote 
the  story  whose  appearance  in  the  next 
day's  paper  was  to  cause  Isaac  Shu- 
man to  engage  passage  immediately  for 
himself  and  Rose  Beandet  for  Europe. 
The  scoundrelly  producer  feared  lest  the 
threat  with  which  the  account  had  ended 
— that  the  police  were  likely  to  inves- 
tigate the  manner  in  which  he  had  been 
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::ning  his  theatrical  office — might  be 
parried  out.  And  so  he  had  deemed  it 
■jdvisable  to  take  flight  at  once.  But 

f  hatred  of  Tom,  who  had  driven  him 
of  the  country,  was  bitter. 

He  sent  the  young  reporter  a  letter 
: the  day  that  he  sailed,  which  read: 

"You  think  you  have  succeeded  in  ru- 
Bning  me,  but  I'll  pay  you  back,  Tom 
KVarder,  if  it  takes  the  rest  of  my  life- 
ttime  to  do  it.  If  ever  I  have  the  chance, 
ni  kill  you !  I5..\.\c  Shum.^n." 

Three  years  had  passed.    Tom  War- 
der and  Ruth  Shipman  were  married, 
|her    experience    with    Shuman  having 
caused  her  to  yield  soon  after  to  Tom's 
persuasions  that  she  give  up  the  stage 
jand  become  his  wife.    They  had  a  little 
^girl  of  two,  who  had  been  given  her 
(mother's  name,  and  they  were  as  happy 
ias  any  familj-  to  be  found  throughout 
jthe  length  and  breadth  of  the  city. 
Then  Shuman  came  back  from  abroad. 
He  believed  that  the  affair  which  had 
lied  to  his  flight,  having  blown  over,  he 
could  take  up  his  business  again  where 
^he  had  left  it.    Rose  Beandet  was  with 
'him,  and  his  first  step  on  returning  to 
Broadwaj'.  for  which  they  had  both  been 
"pining  during  their  exile,  was  to  find  a 
play  for  her. 

I  Now,  Tom,  in  common  with  most  peo- 
'ple  who  earn  their  living  by  writing, 
had  finished  one.  He  believed  that  it 
I  would  score  a  big  success  if  a  manager 
i,  could  be  found  to  share  his  faith  in 
5  the  four-act  drama  to  the  extent  of  pro- 
j  ducing  it,  and  Ruth  was  even  more  en- 
thusiastic over  its  possibilities. 

fleeting     Rose — whose  relationship 
with  Shuman  her  own  refusal  to  listen 
to  gossip  when  she  had  been  in  "'the  pro- 
fession," had  left  her  ignorant  of — on 
I  the  street  one  day.  Ruth  informed  her 
I  that  she  was  married,  and.  when  asked 
*,  to  whom,  answered  "to  the  author  of 
I'  the  best  play  j'ou  ever  heard." 
J'     She  launched  into  a  description  of  it. 
'  The  leading  lady  was  quick  to  see  that 
i  the  play  was  precisely  the  vehicle  for 
which    she    was    seeking,    and,  taking 
Tom's  name,  and  the  telephone  number 
3f  their  apartment,  she  hastened  away 
to  Shuman's  ofiice. 

"Get  this  pla\-  for  me,"  she  told  him. 
and  sketched  in  the  plot  of  it  as  Ruth 
had  told  it  to  her.     Shuman  listened 
with  increasing  interest  as  she  did  so. 
j,  Before  she  had  half  finished  he  knew 


that  she  had  discovered  a  "hit"'  for 
him. 

"Who  is  the  author?"  he  asked  ea- 
gerly. 

But  when  she  gave  him  Tom  Warder's 
name  his  brow  instantly  darkened.  He 
smote  the  desk  before  him  with  his 
fist. 

"I  wouldn't  produce  a  play  by  him  !" 
he  began  fiercely. 

"I  didn't  ask  you  to  produce  it,''  put 
in  the  star.  "I  said  'get  this  play  for 
me.'  Don't  j'ou  understand?  Have  him 
bring    the    manuscript    to    you,  and 

then-  ''      She    bent    and  whispered 

something  in  his  ear.    "Isn't  that  a  bet- 


ter way  of  taking  your  revenge  on  him 
for  forcing  us  both  out  of  the  coun- 
try?" 

A  smile  of  cunning  resting  on  his  lips, 
Shuman  nodded.  He  called  up  Tom, 
and  greeted  him  cordially. 

"Let  bygones  be  bygones,  old  man."  he 
proposed.  "I've  heard  you've  written  a 
play,  and  a  good  one.  Bring  it  to  me, 
and  let  me  look  at  it,  will  j'ou  ?" 

Tom  hesitated ;  but  he  wanted  the  plaj' 
produced,  and  here  was  a  manager  ask- 
ing him  to  let  him  see  it.  Shuman 
might  be  sincere  in  his  protestation  that 
he  harbored  no  ill  feeling  against  him. 
Tom  decided  to  believe  him. 


"All  right,"  he  replied  over  the  phone. 
"I'll  bring  the  play  right  down  to  your 
office.'' 

But  when,  at  the  end  of  three  weeks, 
Tom  went  back  there  for  his  answer, 
Shuman  returned  the  four-act  drama  to 
him  with  the  assertion  that  he  could 
not  produce  it.  Tom  still  had  confi- 
dence in  the  play,  however,  and,  as  proof 
of  it.  he  took  it  straightway  to  another 
manager. 

\\"ithin  five  da3S  the  latter  sent  for 
him. 

"My  boy."  said  he,  shaking  hands 
with  him  heartih'.  "I  think  your  play 
is  immense,  and  I'm  going  to  produce 


it.  I  have  the  contracts  here  all  ready 
for  J'OU  to  sign." 

Tom  went  home  to  Ruth,  highh-  elated. 
The  manager  had  told  him  that  he  would 
start  rehearsals  on  the  piece  at  once, 
and  promised  that  its  production  would 
take  place  within  a  month.  But  before 
a  third  of  that  time  had  passed  Isaac 
Shuman  announced  that  he  was  pre- 
senting Aliss  Rose  Beandet  in  a  four- 
act  comedy  drama  of  everj-day  life. 
Tom  went  to  the  first  night  of  the  plaj', 
and  so  did  the  manager  who  had  ac- 
cepted his  piece. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  act  it  was  ap- 
parent to  Tom  that  Shuman  had  stolen 


"You've  got  my  daughter  in  there,"  Tom  heard  the  country  girl's  father  say 
outside  the  locked  door  of  the  theatrical  manager's  office. 
"Let  me  in,  or  I'll  go  for  the  police." 
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his  play — and  to  the  otlier  manager  that 
Tom  had  got  his  ideas  from  this. 

"I  want  nothing  more  to  do  with 
you,"  the  manager  checked  Tom  coldly, 
when  he  tried  to  explain  the  circum- 
stances to  him  in  the  lobby  of  the  the- 
ater, between  the  acts.  "You  are  a 
plagiarist,  sir.  Our  business  dealings 
together  are  at  an  end." 

Tom,  beside  himself  at  the  way  he  had 
been  victimized,  started  for  the  stage 
door  to  hunt  up  Shuman  and  confront 
him  with  his  dishonesty.  But  mean- 
while the  producer's  secretary — the  same 
one  who  had  once  helped  to  put  Tom  out 
of  Shuman's  office — had  seen  him  in 
the  theater,  and  gone  to  warn  the  pro- 
ducer that  trouble  was  likely  to  ensue. 

"But  I've  thought  of  a  way  to  shut 
his  mouth  against  your  steal,"  said  the 
secretary.  "Let  hiiti  come  in  here,  and 
I'll  fix  it  so  that  he  won't  be  able  to 
bother  you  again  in  a  hurry." 

At  that  moment  Tom  burst  into  the 
star's  dressing  room,  where  Shuman 
and  his  aid  were  standing. 

"You  thief !"  he  raged  at  the  man- 
ager. "I  see  now  what  a  fool  I  was 
to  trust  you  when  you  said.  'Let  bygones 
be  bygones.'  You  read  my  play  so-  you 
could  steal  it — that  was  all.  But  I'm 
going  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  I'm  going  out 
on  the  stage  now,  in  the  middle  of  the 
performance,  and  tell  the  audience  that 
it's  mine — not  yours — but  mine,  mine!" 

Tom  rushed  from  the  dressing  room 
to,  carry  out  his  threat.  He  brushed  by 
Rose,  who  was  entering  it  just  then. 
She  turned  from  her  dressing  table  with 
the  cry :  "My  string  of  pearls — it's 
gone  !"  The  secretary  ran  out  and  told 
the  policeman  who  was  on  duty  behind 
the  scenes  to  sei?e  Tcm,  who  was  just 
then  struggling  with  the  stage  hands  in 
an  endeavor  to  get  out  on  the  stage. 
"He's  stolen  Miss  Beandet's  pearls,"  the 
secretary  informed  the  officer,  "from  the 
table  in  her  dressing  room."  The  po- 
liceman dragged  Tom  back  there,  and, 
at  Shuman's  demand,  searched  him. 

The  string  of  pearls  was  found  in 
his  pocket. 

The  secretary  winked  at  the  manager. 
This  was  the  way  he  had  told  the  latter 
he  had  thought  of  to  prevent  Tom's  suc- 
cessfully accusing  him  of  the  theft  of 
his  play.  By  discrediting  him  as  a  thief 
himself,  with  the  leading  lady's  pearls 
found  on  his  person,  which  he  had 
deftly  placed  there  while  Tom  was  de- 
nouncing the  manager. 


Tom  was  taken  to  the  station  house, 
where  he  spent  the  night. 

The  next  morning,  Shuman  and  Rose 
appeared  before  tlie  magistrate  to  press 
the  charge  of  grand  larceny  against  him. 
He  was  held  for  trial.  The  evidence 
was  so  strong  that  the  jury's  verdict 
was  "guilty,"  and  Tom  was  sentenced 
to  serve  from  three  to  five  years 
in  Sing  Sing.  It  had  taken  all  their 
money  to  pay  the  lawyer,  and  the  morn- 
ing Tom  went  "up  the  river"  Ruth  had 
not  a  dollar  left  on  which  to  face  the 
world. 

She  tried  to  get  work,  while  a  kind- 
hearted  neighbor  let  her  have  a  room 
in  her  home  in  which  she  and  her  baby 
might  sleep ;  but  all  her  efforts  to  find 
employment  were  vain.  Finally,  her  lit- 
tle girl  fell  ill. 

In  three  days  more  the  child  was 
dead. 

Ruth's  spirit  was  broken,  and  soon  she 
had  to  take  to  her  bed  herself.  The 
woman  under  whose  roof  she  had  been 
living  wrote  to  Tom  at  the  penitentiary, 
where  he  had  been  made  a  trusty. 

"Since  the  baby  died,''  her  letter  ended, 
"your  wife  doesn't  seem  to  care  whether 
she  lives  or  not.  The  doctor  says  that 
unless  she  takes  a  decided  turn,  it  will 
only  be  a  question  of  a  few  days  more 
before  she,  too,  dies." 

Tom  took  the  letter  to  the  warden 
and  let  him  read  it. 

"Can't  3  0U  let  me  get  away  to  see  my 
wife,  sir,"  he  begged,  "on  parole?'' 

"I'm  sorry.  Warder,"  the  head  of  the 
prison  told  him,  "but  that's  impossible. 
I  believe  I  could  trust  you  to  come  back 
here,  if  you  gave  me  your  word  to 
do  so,  but  I  can't  break  the  rules.  Per- 
haps your  wife  is  not  as  ill  as  the  doc- 
tor thinks,  and  she  may  recover,  after 
all." 

But  Tom,  as  he  went  back  to  his  post, 
which  was  that  of  a  checker  with  the 
gang  of  convicts  who  were  building  a 
State  road  outside  the  prison,  did  not 
share  that  hope. 

"The  baby  died  without  my  seeing  her 
again,"  he  muttered,  "and  now  my  wife's 
going  to  go  the  same  way."  His  shoul- 
ders drooped  hopelessly.  "I  wish  I 
could  have  made  the  warden  let  me  go 
to  see  her — but  I'm  a  failure  at  every- 
thing I  try  to  do." 

It  was  a  half  hour  later,  when  one 
of  the  gang  of  convicts  attempted  to 
escape.  He  was  promptly  shot  down 
by  one  of  the  guards.    During  the  con- 


fusion which  followed  Tom  found  him- 
self left  momentarily  alone  and  un- 
watched  on  the  road  where  he  stood. 

Now  was  his  chance  to  make  a  break 
for  liberty  himself,  if  he  had  the  courage 
to  try  it,  in  the  face  of  what  he  had 
just  seen  happen  to  one  of  his  fellow 
prisoners  who  had  made  the  same  ef- 
fort. 

With  the  indifferent  shrug  of  a  man 
who  feels  that  he  has  nothing  left  to 
lose,  Tom  turned  and  ran  for  the  cover 
of  the  woods  near  by.  He  gained  their 
shelter  unperceived.  It  was  not  until 
he  had  pushed  for  some  way  into  the 
forest  that  he  heard  the  shouting  of  the 
guards  in  the  road  behind,  which  told 
him  that  his  escape  had  been  discovered. 
He  burrowed  into  the  heart  of  a  clump 
of  bushes,  and  there  lay  hidden  while 
he  heard  the  guards  searching  the  woods 
on  either  side  of  him.  At  the  end  of 
an  hour  they  had  given  up  the  hunt. 

He  was  free — but  he  could  not  go  far 
in  the  convict's  garb  he  wore. 

And  then,  as  he  went  forward  through 
the  woods,  suddenly  he  stopped  short 
in  his  tracks.  He  had  almost  stepped 
on  a  man  who  was  lying,  half  covered 
by  the  underbrush.  The  man  was  dead. 
A  partially  emptied  bottle  of  poison  in 
his  hand  proved  him  a  suicide.  He 
wore  a  suit  of  shabb}',  dark  clothes  and 
a  soft,  black  felt  hat. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  Tom  had 
changed  to  his  clothes  and  put  the  bot- 
tle, with  the  remainder  of  the  poison 
in  it,  in  one  pocket.  He  came  out  of 
the  woods  beside  the  railroad  tracks. 
When  a  freight  came  by,  an  hour  later, 
he  swung  aboard  it  and  rode  away — 
toward  the  city  where  his  wife  lay 
dying. 

She  was  dead  when  Tom  reached  the 
house  of  the  neighbor  who  had  written 
him  the  letter. 

He  took  his  head  in  his  hands  at  the 
bedside. 

"A  failure,"  he  repeated  dully.  "That's 
all  I  am.  I  got  here  too  late."  He 
groped  in  the  pocket  of  the  suicide's  coat 
where  he  had  placed  the  bottle  of  poi- 
son. Beside  it  his  fingers  touched  a 
coin.  He  drew  the  silver  piece  out  and 
looked  at  it.  It  was  a  quarter.  "Enough 
for  two  drinks,"  he  mused,  rising.  "They 
may  make  me  forget  for  a  while." 

He  went  out,  and  his  steps  led  him, 
through  unconscious  force  of  habit,  into 
a  Broadway  cafe  that  was  largely  pat- 
ronized by  theatrical  folk.  As  he 
poured  his  drink  at  the  bar  he  heard  a 
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familiar  voice  speaking  in  a  group  at 
its  farther  end. 

He  looked  in  the  mirror,  and  saw — 
jShuman. 

Gulping  down  the  whisky,  Tom  shuf- 
jfled  hurriedly  out  of  the  place.  He  went 
Iback  to  the  house  where  his  wife  lay — 
;murdered  by  the  manager's  act  in  send- 
jing  him  to  prison,  as  his  baby  had  been. 
\  "I'm  going  to  make  him  pay,"  Tom 
jwhispered,  drawing  pen  and  paper  to- 
^ward  him.  "He  killed  them  both,  and 
jhe's  ruined  me.  I've  got  the  way  to  do 
jit — I've  got  it!  It  doesn't  make  any 
■difference  about  me — I'm  a  failure!  I'll 
do  it!" 

He  wrote : 

"I've  broken  jail,  yiy  wife  and  child 
are  dead.  I've  got  no  ties  to  hold  me, 
and  I  want  to  get  out  of  the  country. 
Meet  me  in  the  back  room,  and  let  me 
have  enough  money  to  get  awa\-  on. 

"Tom  ^^'.\RDER." 


I    He  folded  the  note  and  addressed  it 
ijto  Shuman.    Then,  from  the  tin  box 
'that  held  his  private  papers  in  the  suit 
case  under  the  bed  in  his  wife's  room, 
,  he  extracted  a  certain  letter,  read  it,  and, 
with  a  grim  tightening  of  his  lips,  folded 
it  again  and  placed  it  carefully  in  his 
inside  pocket. 

He  left  the  house  and  went  back  to 
the  cafe.  A  messenger  boy  was  passing 
along  the  street  as  he  arrived  in  front 
of  the  place,  and  he  paid  him  the  ten 
:  cents  he  had  left  out  of  the  quarter  to 
,  go  into  the  bar  and  "page"  Shuman  and 
give  him  the  note.  He  entered  the 
cafe  at  the  boy's  heels,  passing  straight 
through  it  to  the  room  at  the  rear. 

In  a  moment  or  two  the  manager 
joined  him  there,  his  cheeks  ashen. 

■"Blackmail's  your  game,  is  it?"  Shu- 
man began,  closing  the  door  and  coming 
to  the  table  at  which  Tom  sat.  "You 
think  you  can  bleed  me  to  keep  you 
from  telling  that  I  stole  your  play.  But 
who'd  believe  you,  if  you  did  claim  it? 
,  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,  Warder — here's 
'  twenty  dollars.  Take  it,  and  clear  out. 
It's  all  I'll  give  you," 

Tom  took  the  money,  his  manner 
cringing. 

"Have  a  drink  with  me,"  he  invited. 

Shuman  refused  impatiently. 

"You  don't  want  to  make  trouble,  do 
you?"  Tom  suggested.  "If  I  should  go 
out  there  in  the  bar  and  tell  those  men 
that  you  stole  my  play,  some  of  them 
might  believe  me,  you  know." 

.Shuman  threw  down  his  overcoat  on 


top  of  tlie  table  and  seated  himself.  He 
turned  to  ring  for  the  waiter.  As  he 
did  so,  Tom  slipped  the  poison  bottle — • 
which  was  now  empty — into  the  pocket 
of  the  manager's  coat.  The  waiter  who 
had  answered  the  summons,  brought 
back  a  bottle  of  whisky  and  a  siphon 
on  a  tray,  and  Shuman,  handing  him  a 
dollar,  rose  as  soon  as  he  had  departed. 

"Xow,  drink  yourself  to  death,  if  you 
like,"  he  snarled.    "I'm  going," 

The  door  closed,  and  Tom,  with  a 
grim  smile  for  the  man's  last  words — 
poured  the  poison,  which  he  had  trans- 
ferred to  a  bit  of  folded  paper  in  his 
pocket,  out  into  the  bottom  of  one  of 


Unfolding  it,  the  policeman  read  : 

"You  think  you  have  succeeded  in  ru- 
ining me,  but  I'll  pay  you  back,  Tom 
W  arder,  if  it  takes  the  rest  of  my  life- 
time to  do  it.  If  ever  I  have  the  chance, 
I'll  kill  you!  Isaac  Shumax." 

The  officer  turned  to  the  manager. 

"Are  you  Isaac  Shuman?"  he  asked. 

A  dozen  voices  from  the  crowd  were 
lifted  in  assent.  Tom  beckoned  the  po- 
liceman to  bend  down.  His  voice  was 
growing  weaker,  but  a  smile  of  content- 
ment had  begun  to  settle  on  his  lips  at 
the  way  he  saw  his  plan  of  retribution 
succeeding. 


"It's  no  use!"  murmured  Tom  to  himself,  as  he  turned  away  from  the  warden 
who  had  refused  to  let  him  go  to  his  dying  wife's  bedside  on 
parole.     "I'm  a  failure  at  everything  I  try!" 


the  whisky  glasses  on  the  tray.  He 
pressed  a  little  vichy  into  the  glass,  and 
then  drained  the  dose. 

Clutching  at  his  burning  throat,  he 
rose  and  staggered  to  the  door. 

"Stop  that  man !"  he  croaked  to  the 
patrons  in  the  bar,  pointing  after  Shu- 
man. "He — just  poisoned  me  !" 

Shuman,  struggling  and  protesting, 
was  brought  back  from  the  threshold  of 
the  cafe  as  he  was  about  to  leave  it. 
A  policeman  ran  in  from  the  street.  On 
the  floor,  where  he  had  fallen,  Tom 
reached  into  his  pocket  and  fumbled 
forth  the  letter  he  had  brought  with  him. 
He  handed  it  up  to  the  officer. 

"Read  it,"  he  requested  faintly. 


"Look  in  his  overcoat  pocket,"  he 
whispered  to  the  officer. 

The  latter  did  so.  He  found  the 
empt\-  poison  bottle.  And  with  it  the 
note  which  Tom  had  sent,  requesting 
to  meet  him  in  the  back  room  to  give 
him  mone\-.  As  Tom  Warder  saw  the 
bottle  produced,  saw  the  note  follow 
it,  and  saw  the  hand  of  the  law  descend 
on  Isaac  Shuman's  shoulder,  he  closed 
his  eyes  in  his  last,  long  sleep. 

The  officer,  glancing  down  at  the  dead 
man  on  the  floor,  tightened  his  grip  on 
the  cowering  manager. 

"Come  along!"  he  growled  to  him. 
"You'll  go  to  the  electric  chair  for 
this !" 


Fine  Feathers 

(WORLD) 

By  Kenneth  Rand 

Jane  Reynolds,  the  wife  of  a  twenty-five-dollar-a-week  analytical  chemist,  forced  him 
to  sell  his  honor  to  satisfy  her  love  of  luxury.  The  sorrow,  instead  of  joy,  their  wealth 
brought  them,  is  told  in  a  way  to  bring  home  the  truth  that  happiness  cannot  be  bought  at 
the  price  of  dishonesty,  in  this  story  based  on  the  World  Film  Corporation's  five-part  photo 
drama  of  the  same  name.  Featuring  Janet  Beecher  in  the  role  of  the  wife  whose  love  for  fine 
clothes  disrupted  their  once-contented  home.    The  rest  of  the  cast  was  as  follows: 

Bob  Reynolds  David  Powell 

John    Brand  Lyster  Chambers 

Dick  Meade  Henry  Gsell 


MRS.  REYNOLDS  turned  away  from 
the  department-store  counters, 
with  their  array  of  tempting  feminine 
finery,  and  walked  to  the  door,  with  a 
regretful  sigh. 

"If  Bob  only  made  money  enough,'' 
she  said  to  herself,  ''so  that  I  could  buy 
things  like  that !" 

She  was  only  twenty-three,  though 
she  had  been  married  for  five  years. 
Young  and  pretty,  she  longed  for  beau- 
tiful clothes  in  which  to  further  en- 
hance her  natural  attractions.  Vain? 
Yes,  she  was  that.  But,  then,  what 
woman  isn't  ?  Bob,  her  husband,  was  an 
analytical  chemist  in  the  city's  employ, 
at  a  salary  of  twenty-five  dollars  a  week. 
It  was  all  he  had  been  making  for  the 
past  five  years.  It  was  all  he  could  ever 
hope  to  make  in  the  same  position. 

An  hour  later,  Jane  Reynolds  let  her- 
self into  their  Harlem  flat  with  her 
latchkey.  And  she  sighed  again.  Her 
glance  swept  over  the  cheap  furnishings 
of  the  small  parlor,  ■'.vhich  was  one  of 
the  four  cubby-holes,  miscalled  rooms 
by  an  optimistic  landlord,  that  com- 
prised the  apartment. 

"Oh,  I  wish,"  she  breathed,  almost 
fiercely,  "that  we  could  live  in  a  decent 

place,  instead  of  this — this  " 

She  broke  ofT,  as  the  doorbell  rang. 
Answering  it,  she  confronted  a  man  in 
a  handsome,  fur-lined  overcoat,  whose 
whole  appearance  radiated  prosperity, 
in  short — a  man  she  had  never  seen 
before. 

"This  is  Mrs.  Reynolds,  isn't  it?"  he 
addressed  her  smilingly. 

She  nodded,  and  stood  holding  the 
doorknob 

"But.''  he  went  on,  his  smile  giving 


way  before  an  expression  of  surprise 
as  she  made  no  move  to  invite  him  in, 
"didn't  Bob  let  you  know  I  was  com- 
ing?" I'm  John  Brand,  an  old  college 
classmate  of  his.  I  called  on  him  at 
his  ofiice,  not  two  hours  ago,  and  he 
invited  me  to  take  dinner  with  you  both 
this  evening.    He  said  that  he  would 

telephone  and  explain  matters  to  you 
 )j 

Flushing  embarrassedly,  Jane  opened 
the  door  wider  and  drew  back  invitingly. 
She  hesitated  to  confess  before  this 
well-to-do  stranger,  who  by  his  own 
statement  was  an  old  friend  of  Bob's, 
that  they  had  no  telephone.  She  under- 
stood what  Bob  had  probably  meant, 
when  he  said  he  would  let  her  know 
that  the  other  was  coming.  He  must 
have  sent  a  messenger  boy  with  a  note 
up  to  the  flat,  and  it  had  come  while 
she  was  downtown  shopping. 

"Oh,  come  right  in  I"  she  urged  hospi- 
tably. "I — I've  been  downtown,  and  that's 
why  Bob's  message  didn't  reach  me. 
Let  me  take  your  hat  and  coat.  It's 
almost  time  for  him  to  get  home,  and 
he'll  be  in  any  minute." 

Even  as  she  spoke,  Bob's  key  turned 
in  the  door,  and  he  entered  the  flat. 
Looking  from  Brand  to  him.  Jane  could 
not  help  noticing  how  shabby  her  hus- 
band looked  by  comparison  with  his 
friend's  well-groomed  appearance.  She 
wondered  what  business  this  Mr.  Brand 
could  be  in,  that  permitted  him  to  look 
so  modish.  Bob,  after  exchanging  a 
hearty  greeting  with  his  old  classmate, 
excused  himself  to  him  and  led  Jane 
out  into  the  hall. 

"Didn't  the  messenger  boy  get  here 
with  my  note?"  he  whispered  anxiously. 


"I  don't  know,"  said  Jane.  "I  was 
out,  if  he  came.  What  are  we  going  to 
do  about  dinner?  There's  nothing  in  the 
house  that's  worth  setting  before  a 
guest.    Have  you  " 

Bob  ransacked  his  pockets,  under- 
standing her  unspoken  question,  and 
unearthed  a  two-dollar  bill. 

"That'll  be  enough  to  do  it,  won't 
it?"  he  asked.  "You  run  out  to  the 
market,  and  hurry  up  back,  while  I  en- 
tertain him.  Get  a  steak,  and  a  few 
other  things — we  don't  need  to  make  a 
showing  for  Johnny  Brand." 

Nevertheless,  Jane  took  pains  to  make 
the  dinner  as  attractive  as  possible. 
Throughout  it,  she  watched  the  visitor 
interestedly.  The  question  of  his  occu- 
pation or  profession,  which  was  obvi- 
ously so  much  better  paying  than  Bob's, 
kept  running  through  her  mind.  As  he 
noticed  her  glance  traveling  over  Brand's 
well-tailored  clothes,  the  jeweled  scarf- 
pin  in  his  cravat,  and  the  costly  plati- 
num-and-pearl  watch  chain  that 
stretched  across  the  front  of  his  vest, 
Bob's  brows  met  in  a  disapproving 
frown.  He  misunderstood  Jane's  inno- 
cent curiosity  as  to  his  friend's  voca- 
tion, for  something  more.  He  could 
see  himself  that  Brand  made  him  look 
like  a  "piker" — to  use  his  own  word — 
by  his  clothes  and  general  appearance 
of  wealth.    And  he  turned  silent. 

After  the  dessert,  Jane  withdrew  to 
the  kitchen  to  wash  the  dishes.  A  mo- 
ment after  she  had  left  them  alone  in 
the  dining  room,  she  heard  its  door 
close.  Through  it,  she  could  make 
out  the  murmur  of  Brand's  voice.  She 
withdrew    her    hands    from    the  dish- 
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vater,  and  stood  drjing  them  hesi- 
atingh-. 

j  What  could  the  man  be  talking  about 
jo  confidentially  to  Bob?    Why,  now 
ihat  she  stopped  to  think  of  it,  after 
had  seen  him  in  his  office,  should 

:  lie  have  come  here  to  hold  an  interview 

i  H'ith  him  ? 

She  knew  it  was  an  unprincipled 
hing  in  her  to  do — but  she  crept  on 
[iptoe  back  to  the  dining-room  door 
■jind  listened. 

I  "I  couldn't  talk  this  over  with  you 
the  olifice."  she  heard  Brand  saying. 
j'J'But  here's  the  proposition:  I  want 
^ou  to  make — well,  a  partial  test,  that's 
,|ill,  of  the  cement  my  company's  put- 
ting out.  We're  trying  to  land  the  con- 
tract on  the  new  Pecos  River  dam.  If 
fjou,  as  an  analytical  chemist,  working 
'(In  the  city  bureau,  will  say  our  stuff's 
■kll  right,  we'll  clean  up  a  fortune.  Our 
'bid's  the  lowest  that's  been  turned  in 
—we  know  that.  It's  just  a  question 
iof  whether  our  cement  comes  up  to  the 
ijstandard  requirements.  If  you'd  make 
fL  report  " 

;i  "Certainly,"  Jane  heard  Bob  say ;  "I'll 
flexamine  your  samples — to-morrow,  if 
you  like.  And  I'll  do  more  than  you 
■lask.  by  giving  them   a  thorough  test 

"Xo,  no !"  Brand  interrupted,  laugh- 
ing. "You  don't  get  the  point.  If  yoii 
.  tested  the  stuff  down  to  the  core,  you'd 
<find  out  that  it's  worthless.  I  don't 
!  want  you  to  find  out  that.  You 
■  wouldn't  want  to,  either.  It  might  af- 
fect your  conscience,  when  you  passed 
I  on  it's  being  O.  K.  Just  make  half  a 
i  test,  and  report  that  you've  found  it 
I  all  right.     Then  you  won't  be  telling 

any  lie.    The  price  we'll  pay  you  " 

Bob's  voice  cut  in  sternly : 
'"That's  enough,  old  man.    I  don't  do 
crooked  work  at  any  price." 

"But  there's   forty  thousand  dollars 
in  it  for  you !" 
i     Jane,  outside  the  door,  clapped  her 
I  hand  over  her  mouth,  and  repeated  the 
I  amount    in    an    awed    whisper.   .  She 
strained  her  ears  for  Bob's  answer. 

"Xo,"  he  said  in  a  tone  of  finality. 
"I  tell  you  there's  nothing  doing !  That 
settles  it." 

Jane  heard  a  chair  pushed  back  from 
the  table.  But  she  _  stood  where  she 
was,  realizing  nothing  but  that  she  had 
just  heard  her  husband  throw  away  a 
fortune.  It  would  have  meant  so  much 
to  them  both !    A  better  apartment  to 


live  in,  clothes,  all  sorts  of  luxuries 
for  her — her  eyes  smarted  with  hot, 
unshed  tears  of  disappointment. 

"Oh,  why  couldn't  he  have  done  it !" 
she  raged  inwardly.  "It  wouldn't  ever 
have  been  found  out  to  hurt  him — all 
that  money,  that  could  have  been  ours 
just  for  his  saying  a  few  words  !" 

The  door  opened,  and  Brand  stepped 
out  beside  her.  He  saw  that  she  had 
been  listening.  And  the  light  of  a 
sudden  idea  came  into  his  eyes. 

''Airs.  Reynolds,"  he  whispered,  lead- 
ing her  away  from  the  door  behind 
w-hich  Bob  was  left  sitting  alone  in  the 
dining  room,  ''I  want  you  to  persuade 


to  see  what  progress  you've  made. 
Good  night !'' 

Picking  up  his  hat  and  coat,  he 
opened  the  front  door  of  the  flat,  and 
tlie  ne.xt  moment  it  had  closed  behind 
him.  Jane  looked  down  at  the  bills  in 
her  hand.  It  seemed  ludicrous  to  her 
that  she  should  be  paid — paid  real 
mone}' — to  do  what  she  wanted  to. 
And  that  was  to  persuade  Bob  to  ac- 
cept that  forty  thousand  dollars.  With 
a  smile,  she  dropped  the  money  out  of 
sight  in  the  bosom  of  her  dress. 

The  next  morning,  she  began  on  Bob 
at  the  breakfast  table  by  expressing 
the  wish  that  they  might  suddenly  fall 


■■ril  tell  you  why  1  gave  your  wife  the  money,"  said  Brand.    "To  pay  her  to 
persuade  you  to  do  your  duty  by  her — to  give  her  fine  clothes 
and  a  luxurious  home." 


your  husband  to  see  things  in  a  more 
reasonable  light.  And  I — the  company, 
rather,  is  willing  to  pay  you  for  doing 
it."  He  had  drawn  a  roll  of  bills  from 
his  pocket  as  he  spoke.  "Oh" — as  she 
drew  back — "it's  a  perfectly  straight- 
forward business  proposition." 

He  stripped  off  five  of  the  bills  and 
pressed  them  into  her  hand. 

"You're  going  to  work  for  the  com- 
pany," he  explained  lightly.  "I've  put 
you  on  the  pay  roll  at  fifty  dollars  a 
week.  All  you  have  to  do  to  earn  the 
money  is  to  tr}-  your  best  to  make  Bob 
consent  to  make  a  favorable  report  on 
our  cement.  Do  your  best.  That's  all 
I  ask.    I'll  drop  around  in  a  few  days 


heir  to  a  sizable  sum  of  money  that 
would  lift  them  out  of  the  slough  of 
near  poverty  in  which  they  were  mired. 

"Isn't  there  some  way  you  can  think 
of,"  she  pursued,  "to  increase  your  in- 
come ?" 

Bob  looked  up  at  her  sharply. 

"What  do  j'ou  mean?"  he  asked. 

She  hadn't  the  courage  just  then  to 
come  straight  to  the  point  at  w-hich  she 
was  driving — by  telling  him  that  she 
had  overheard  Brand's  bribe,  and  his 
refusal  of  it.  and  that  she  wished  him 
to  reconsider,  and  accept  it.  So  she 
merely  said,  hoping  that  the  hint  would 
take  effect  : 

"Nothing.      Only    I    supposed  that 
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most  men  in  a  profession  like  yours 
had  a  chance  to  pici<  up  money  now 
and  then  on  the  side.  And  I  wished 
you  knew  of  some  way  that  you  could 
do  so." 

But  that  night,  when  Bob  came 
home,  she  frankly  told  him  that  she 
knew  of  the  proposal  Brand  had  made 
to  him  the  night  before.  She  added 
that  she  didn't  see  why  he  couldn't 
accept  it. 

"Just  because  I  happen  to  be  hon- 
est," he  told  her  shortly.    "That's  all." 

"I  think  the  word  is  'selfish.' "  she 
retorted.  "You  don't  think  of  me. 
With  forty  thousand  dollars — why,  we 
could  have  almost  anything  we  wanted. 
If  you  cared  for  me  any  more,  you'd 
think  more  of  making  me  happy  than 
of  your  old  honesty.  That's  what 
keeps  me  in  a  last  year's  dress  and  hat, 
cooped  up  here  in  this  miserable  flat, 
washing  dishes,  drudging  my  life  out 

She  began  to  sob  hysterically.  Bob 
tried  to  soothe  her,  but  she  pushed  him 
away,  and  ran  from  him  into  her  room 
to  lock  the  door,  paying  no  heed  to  his 
pleading  that  she  open  it.  The  evening 
was  spoiled  for  them  both.  But  still 
Bob  held  firm  in  his  intention  of  stay- 
ing honest.  And  so  he  remained,  in 
spite  of  all  her  arguments  and  appeals, 
throughout  the  next  few  da3's. 

Then,  late  one  afternoon.  Brand 
called  upon  her. 

To  his  inquiry,  she  explained  that 
her  efforts  to  persuade  her  husband  to 
make  the  desired  report  on  the  cement 
for  the  dam  had  so  far  borne  no  re- 
sult. Encouraging  her  to  persevere. 
Brand  remarked,  after  a  shrewd  glance 
at  her  face: 

"You  look  tired.  Come  out  for  a 
spin  in  my  car  that's  waiting  down- 
stairs" 

Jane  looked  at  him  in  quick  alarm. 

"Haven't  you  got  a  friend,"  he 
quickly  reassured  her  that  the  invita- 
tion did  not  imply  that  he  was  attempt- 
ing to  woo  her  affections  away  from 
her  husband,  "who  can  come  with 
you  ?" 

Jane's  face  cleared.  She  went  next 
door,  and  asked  the  woman  there  with 
whom  she  was  on  friendly  terms  if 
she  cared  to  take  an  automobile  ride 
with  her.  Receiving  her  eager  assur- 
ance that  she  would  be  ready  in  five 
minutes,  Jane  went  back  to  put  on  her 
hat  and  coat. 


"Oh — I  was  nearly  forgetting!" 
Brand  said  to  her,  with  a  laugh,  as  she 
reappeared  in  the  parlor,  where  he  was 
waiting.  He  drew  out  a  roll  of  bills. 
"Your  salary  is  due  to-day.  And  here 
it  is." 

As  he  handed  her  the  money,  the 
door  opened,  and  in  walked  Bob.  He 
had  Dick  Meade,  a  newspaper  friend, 
whom  he  had  brought  home  to  dinner, 
with  him.  Drawing  the  unavoidable  in- 
ference from  the  sight  of  Jane  accept- 
ing money  from  the  well-to-do  Brand, 
with  an  oath  he  sprang  upon  him. 

Dick  Meade  dragged  him  off. 

"So,  failing  to  make  a  crook  of  me 
with  your  money,''  Bob  railed  at  Brand, 
struggling  to   free  himself  of  the  re- 


"Come  back  to  the  flat;  it's  all  right,"  Bob 
told  her.     "I'll— I'll  take  the  bribe. 


porter's  restraining  hold,  "you're  try- 
ing to  break  up  my  home  with  it?" 

"Shut  up,  you  fool  1"  his  friend,  who 
held  him  back  from  the  second  assault 
he  was  striving  to  make  on  the  man 
before  him,  quietly  counseled. 

The  woman  next  door,  pushing  open 
the  front  door,  which  Bob  had  left 
ajar,  came  into  the  room  and  dropped 
down  unnoticed  in  a  chair.  Brand, 
straightening  his  overcoat,  which  Bob's 
attack  on  him  had  disarranged,  echoed : 

"Yes,  you  arc  a  fool!  I'll  tell  you 
why  I  gave  your  wife  this  money.  To 
pay  her  for  trying  to  make  you  see 
what  your  plain  duty  toward  her  is. 
To  persuade  you  to  accept  what  I  of- 
fered you  the  other  night.  You  owe  it 
to  her  to  take  what  you  can  get,  so 


that  you  can  place  her  in  the  environ 
ment  she  deserves.  You  don't  half  ap 
preciate  her — or  you'd  do  that,  withou; 
any  one's  having  to  urge  you." 

He  walked  out  of  the  flat,  and  DicV 
Meade,  a  moment  later,  followed  him 
Before  he  could  stay  her,  Jane  had  rur 
past  Bob,  to  go  out  and  walk  off  hei 
mortification  for  the  scene  he  had  made 
at  her  expense. 

She  had  covered  the  three  blocks 
that  brought  her  to  Riverside  Drive' 
and  turned  down  it,  before  Bob  caught 
up  to  her. 

"I'll  give  in,"  he  told  her,  taking  her 
hand.  "I'll — I'll  make  the  report  on 
Brand's  cement  samples  to-morow.  -A 
— a  favorable  report,  for  the  price  he 
offered  ine." 

Two  weeks  later.  Bob  and  Jane  Rey-- 
nolds  had  moved  into  a  fashionable  ele- 
vator apartment  overlooking  Central- 
Park. 

Jane  had  all  the  clothes  she  wanted; 
now,  and  she  was  happy.  Bob  had 
given  up  his  job  for  the  city,  and  all 
his  days  and  nights  were  spent  in  idle- 
ness and  in  the  dissipations  which  that 
breeds.  His  relations  with  Brand,, 
after  he  had  taken  his  bribe  money, 
had  naturally  resumed  their  former 
cordiality. 

Months  went  by.  Suggesting  to 
Brand  one  day  that  he  would  like  to 
find  something  to  occupy  his  time  and 
his  mind,  Brand  had  advised  him  to 
play  the  stock  market,  as  a  means  of 
increasing  his  newly  acquired  wealth. 
He  had  given  Bob  a  "tip"  on  a  certain 
stock,  and  told  him  how  to  play  it. 

By  following  his  advice,  in  one  day 
Bob  had  cleaned  up  fifteen  hundred 
dollars. 

It  was  more  monej'  than  he  had 
earned  in  a  year  at  his  old  position. 
Another  winning,  a  week  or  so  later, 
and  again  on  Brand's  advice,  convinced 
him  not  alone  that  stock  gambling  was 
a  profitable  pursuit,  but  that  Brand's 
tips  were  infallible. 

So,  when  Brand  advised  him  to  in- 
vest heavily  in  Consolidated  ^^'ire,  he 
did  so. 

He  bought  twenty  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  the  stock.  Brand,  when  he 
heard  of  the  amount  of  his  purchase, 
urged  him  to  increase  it.  Bob  drew 
out  all  the  rest  of  his  money  from  the 
bank,  and  put  it  into  that  stock.  ' 

He  did  not  know  that  Brand,  whc  I 
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\-  the  stutt  to  be  worthless,  was 
,aloading"  on  him,  and  as  many  other 
'Suspecting  acquaintances  as  he  could 
jsuade  to  bu\-  it. 

'or  that  reason,  when  Brand  advised 
:o  purchase  still  more  of  it,  on 
assurance  that  the  stock  was  go- 
,[•  to  soar  on  the  morrow  to  a  point 
:[t    would    make    Bob  independently 
ialthy  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  he  fool- 
.ily    overdrew    his    account    for  ten 
")usand  dollars  to   make  the  invest- 
v.l. 

rie  placed  the  check  and  the  order 
l'  buy  with  the  brokerage  firm  ten 
mutes  before  the  Stock  Exchange 
Js  to  close.  And  then  he  went  home 
^  wait  for  the  big  rise  that  Brand  had 
pmised  for  the  next  day. 
[pick  !Meade  telephoned  to  him  a  half 
■'lur  after  he  had  reached  his  apart- 
■int. 

'Heard  the  news?"  the  reporter  in- 
:ired.  "The  bottom  dropped  out  of 
;»nso!idated  Wire  at  five  minutes  of 
liree  this  afternoon.  The  poor  fools 
l&t  put  their  money  in  it  are  wiped 

•teob  let  the  receiver  fall  from  his 
rveless  hand.  He  was  ruined — and 
'Drse.  He  faced  the  prospect  of  going 
prison,  through  the  ten-thousand- 
fUar  overdraft  he  had  made. 
Dick  Meade  came  running  in  to  him 
few  minutes  later. 
jHe  had  heard  the  receiver  drop,  over 
^  phone,  when  he  had  informed  Bob 
'  the  slump  in  that  stock,  and  he  had 
istened  to  the  apartment  to  see  if 
oything  could  be  the  matter.  But, 
•ter  one  look  at  his  face,  he  did  not 
eed  to  ask. 

Bob  told  him  everything — the  fix  he 
as  in,  and  how  he  had  got  there. 

"Brand's  got  jour  money,"  the  re- 
orter  informed  him.  "He's  been  sell- 
ig  Consolidated  Wire  stock  right  and 
■ft  for  the  past  month.  He's  unloaded 
n  you.  If  I  were  3-ou,  I'd  go  to  him 
id  make  him  give  back  what  you've 

-St." 

That  was  what  Bob  decided  to  do. 

'  I  invested  every  dollar  I  owned  on 
our  tip,"  he  told  Brand  bitterly,  in 
le  latter's  bachelor  apartment  where 
e  went  to  confront  him  with  the 
large  of  his  underhandedness.  "You 
lid  the  stock  was  going  up,  and  you 
ed  when  you  said  it.  You  knew  it 
•as  worthless.    But  I've  not  only  lost 


everything  I'd  put  away  in  the  bank, 
but  what  I  didn't  have  there,  as  well. 
I've  overdrawn  ten  thousand  dollars 
You're  going  to  give  me  back  all  I've 
lost,  that's  gone  straight  into  your 
pocket  " 

"Oh,  no.  I'm  not!"  Brand  corrected 
him  scornfull}-. 

"Or  I'll  prosecute  you,"  continued 
Bob.    "^^'hich  is  it  going  to  be?'' 

Brand  bit  his  lip  for  a  moment  in 
indecision. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,"  he  said 
at  last,  taking  out  his  pocket  check 
book.  "Because  jou're  an  old  friend 
of  mine.  I'll  give  j-ou  ten  thousand  dol- 


Tlie  valley  was  flooded,  homes  liad 
been  ruined,  and  hundreds  of  lives  lost. 
Inferior  cement,  it  was  charged,  had 
been  used  in  the  dam's  construction, 
and  that  was  the  cause  of  the  disaster. 
A  rigorous  investigation  was  going  to 
be  made,  and  all  parties  concerned  were 
to  be  dealt  with  by  the  courts. 

Jane  was  conscience-stricken  when 
sl'.e  read  the  report.  Bob's  face  had 
gone  white,  but  its  expression  was 
grimly  set. 

Brand,  who  had  also  seen  the  news, 
burst  in  upon  them. 

"You've  got  to  get  out  of  the  coun- 
try!" he  told  Bob.    "If  you  haven't  got 


lars  to  cover  your  overdraft  at  the 
bank,  and  save  you  from  going  to 
prison.  For  that's  the  best  you'll  get 
from  me." 

Bob,  seeing  that  he  meant  his  last 
statement,  took  the  check  which  Brand 
offered  him,  without  further  argument, 
and  mailed  it  to  his  bank  as  soon  as  he 
got  back  to  his  own  apartment — thus 
removing  the  prison  shadow  from  his 
shoulders,  as  he  thought,  for  good. 

And  the  next  day  the  papers  con- 
veyed the  news,  in  black  scareheads 
across  their  front  pages,  that  the  Pecos 
River  dam  had  burst. 


the  money  to  go  on,  I'll  give  it  to  you. 
Only  go^ — go,  that's  all !" 

Bob  sat  looking  up  at  him  quietly. 

"Why,"  he  asked,  "do  you  want  nie 
to  go  away?" 

"Haven't  you  seen  this?"  blurted  the 
other  in  amazement  at  his  calmness, 
drawing  a  newspaper  from  his  over- 
coat pocket  and  striking  the  headlines 
across  its  front  page  with  his  fist.  "Our 
cement's  given  out !  The  dam's  burst 
— and  all  this  property,  all  these  lives, 
have  been  lost!" 

"I  know  all  that,"  put  in  Bob,  in  the 
same  even  tone.  "But  whj-  do  you 
want  me  to  run  away?" 
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"So  they  can't  get  you,  you  fool,  and 
force  the  truth  out  of  you — that  you 
knew  the  cement  was  rotten  when  you 
reported  that  it  was  of  standard  grade. 
So  that  you  won't  be  made  to  tell,  on 
the  witness  stand,  at  the  investigation 
the  authorities  are  threatening  to  make, 
that  I  bribed  you  to  make  the  report, 
knowing  the  stuff  was  no  good,  myself. 
That's  why  I  want  you  to  go  " 

"But  I'm  not  going,"  Bob  told  him. 
"Neither  to  save  you  nor  myself.  I'm 
going  to  stay  and  face  the  music." 


in  his  pocket,  and  bolted  from  the 
room. 

Bob  had  only  received  a  flesh  wound, 
and  he  soon  recovered  his  senses.  Jane, 
however,  telephoned  the  police  to  go 
to  Brand's  rooms  and  arrest  him  for 
attempting  to  take  her  husband's  life. 

But  when  the  officers  arrived  there, 
they  found  that  Brand  was  gone — it 
was  he  who  had  fled  the  country,  to  es- 
cape the  consequences  of  having  im- 
periled the  lives  of  hundreds  through 
his  greed. 


"\X'e've  sinned,  and  the  payment  for  it  has  fallen  due,"  Bob  told  the  man  who  had 
bought  his  honor.    "We're  going  to  stay  and  meet  it." 


Brand  stared  at  him,  with  hanging 
jaw. 

"You  "  he  started  to  repeat  the 

words  after  him  dazedly.  "Look  here," 
he  pointed  out,  shifting  to  an  argu- 
mentative tone,  "how  about  your  wife? 
Have  you  thought  of  that?  If  you  go 
to  prison,  she'll  go  with  you !" 

"I'm  ready  to,  if  the  law  demands 
it,"  Jane  answered  him,  her  head  fear- 
lessly erect.  "I  feel  the  same  as  Bob. 
We've  sinned — and  we  must  stay  and 
face  the  penalty." 

With  a  wrathful  exclamation.  Brand 
drew  a  pistol  from  his  pocket. 

"You  won't  stay  and  implicate  me !" 
he  told  Bob.    "I  order  you  to  go  " 

Leaping  up,  Bob  grappled  with  him. 
In  the  tussle,  the  gun  went  off.  Bob 
reeled  back,  clutching  at  his  shoulder, 
and  fell  to  the  floor.  Brand,  believing 
he  had  killed  him,  replaced  the  pistol 


More  "Funny  Drunk"  Discussion. 

THE  long-distance  debate  between 
Billy  Ritchie  and  Charles  Chaplin 
as  to  who  was  the  original  drunk  in  "A 
Night  in  an  English  Music  Hall"  has 
now  become  three-sided  with  the  en- 
trance of  Billie  Reeves,  leading  come- 
dian with  the  Lubin  Company,  who  not 
only  announces  that  he  was  the  original 
drunk  in  the  production,  but  offers  to 
separate  himself  from  one  thousand  dol- 
lars if  his  claim  isn't  correct. 

"There  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion  as 
to  who  was  the  original  drunk,"  says 
Reeves,  "but,  after  all  the  talk  has  sim- 
mered down,  you  will  find  that  I  myself 
played  the  part.  I  first  played  the  fa- 
mous drunk  part  in  an  act  produced  by 
Fred  Karno.  It  was  originally  called 
'Twice  Nightly,'  and  later  was  called 
'The  Mumming  Birds.'    In  this  country, 


it  was  called  'A  Xight  in  an  English 
Music  Hall,'  and  I  played  the  well- 
known  part  of  the  drunk  in  the  stage 
box.  This  act  was  produced  by  ]\Ir. 
Karno  at  the  Star  Music  Hall,  Bermond- 
sey,  London,  England,  in  1904. 

"The  cast  at  the  time  included  Charles 
Bell,  the  noted  'boy  in  the  box' ;  Arthur 
Gallimore,  as  the  wrestler;  Aliss  Imy 
Minster — now  Mrs.  Reeves — the  original 
soubrette ;  and  Billie  Ritchie,  who  played 
the  'bum'  conjurer — Professor  Bunco — 
and  the  announcer  for  the  wrestling 
match.  The  act  was  played  throughout 
Europe,  Australia,  and  South  America, 
and  I  played  the  part  of  the  drunk. 

"In  1907,  I  had  an  engagement  in  Vi- 
enna, and  I  could  not  return  to  open  in 
the  act  as  the  drunk,  and  my  brother, 
Alf  Reeves,  the  manager,  appointed  j\Ir. 
Ritchie  to  play  the  drunk.  I  returned  to 
the  States,  and  introduced  the  drunk 
character  in  the  Ziegfeld  Follies  in  1908, 
and  continued  in  the  Follies  of  1909, 
1910,  and  191 1.  Leon  Errol  played  a 
drunk  after  I  left  the  Follies. 

"Charles  Chaplin  was  brought  from 
England  by  my  brother  Alf  Reeves  about 
five  years  ago.  He  was  working  in  an 
act  called  'Wow  Wows.'  The  music- 
hall  act  was  in  demand,  and  my  brother 
put  Chaplin  into  the  act  in  the  drunk 
part.  Chaplin  played  this  part  for  about 
three  years,  and  was  very  successful.  He 
closed  the  act  in  Kansas  City  in  Novem- 
ber, 1913,  and  went  into  pictures. 

"After  leaving  the  Follies,  I  went  back: 
to  Mr.  Karno  and  went  into  the  music- 
hall  act.  After  that,  I  opened  in  an  act 
called  'A  Lesson  in  Temperance,'  and' 
again  played  the'  drunk.  While  I  was: 
playing  this  act  at  the  Palais  de  Ete,. 
Brussels,  Belgium,  war  was  declared, 
and  I  was  given  twenty-four  hours  to 
get  out  of  the  country.  I  returned  to 
the  States  and  opened  at  the  Fifth  Ave- 
nue Theater,  New  York. 

"While  playing  the  drunk  at  the  Zieg- 
feld Midnight  Frolics  on  the  Amsterdam 
roof.  New  Y'ork,  I  received  a  very  flat- 
tering of?er  from  Mr.  Siegmund  Lubin 
to  go  into  pictures.  I  could  not  cancel 
my  engagement  at  that  titne,  so  every 
night  after  the  performance  my  entire 
company  and  myself  would  take  a  trair 
for  the  Lubin  Studio  in  Philadelphia 
work  as  long  as  we  could,  and  then  re- 
turn to  New  York.  When  my  contrac: 
expired,  I  came  to  the  Lubin  Southen 
Studio  in  Jacksonville  with  my  own  spe- 
cial company,  and  am  making  comedie; 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hotaling." 


"Honor  Thy  Father—" 

(KALEM) 

By  Roy  Halstead 

Roger  Dayton  had  his  heart  set  on  going  to  college.  His  aged  parents  mortgaged  their 
farm  in  order  to  send  him  there.  He  promised  never  to  forget  their  self-sacrificial  act.  How 
he  kept  his  word  is  told  in  this  powerful  story,  based  on  the  three-reel  Kalem  photo  play  of 
the  same  title.  Featuring  Harry  Millarde  as  the  farmer's  son,  the  rest  of  the  cast  was  as 
follows: 

John  Dayton  Henry  Hallam 

Mary  Dayton  Helen  Lindroth 

"Chick"  Fenway  Robert  G.  Vignola 

Alma  Fenway  Alice  Hollister 

Maggie,  a  newswoman  Mary  Taylor  Ross 


MIES  DAYTON  and  his  wife  looked 
at  each  other  in  surprise.    Their  son 
,ger  had  risen  from  the  table,  leaving 
ij  dinner  untouched,  to  walk  moodily 
loss  the  kitchen  of  the  farmhouse  to 
||  window.    Getting  up  from  his  chair, 
l'  father  went  to  him : 
[What's  the  matter,  son?" 
The  young  man  shrugged  the  elder 
■in's  hand  from  his  shoulder  impatient- 
(j   He  continued  to  stare  sulkily  out  . 
iiough  the  window  for  a  moment  or 
■p.    Then,  turning  to  face  both  his 
rents  

'You  know  what's  the  matter !''  he 
,  rted.  "I  told  you,  when  I  left  high 
■f-ool,  that  I  wanted  to  go  to  college. 
I'nad  my  heart  set  on  it.    And  you 

uldn't  let  me  go.  I'm  ambitious — I 
:  nt  to  be  something  more  than  a  farm- 
jall  the  rest  of  my  life.  I  want  to 
I  a  lawyer.  And  I  can't  without  going 
:  college  to  learn." 

jfhe  old  couple  exchanged  a  look, 
'leir  faces  had  clouded  with  sorrow  at 
itir  son's  reopening  of  a  subject  that 
id  caused  their  hearts  to  ache  before. 
i\ty  knew  that  he  was  ambitious,  and 
•]!y  were  proud  of  him  for  it.  But  they 
5ire  unable  to  gratify  his  wish  for  a 
'lege  education.  They  hadn't  the 
jmey  it  would  cost.  They  had  ex- 
ij.ined  the  circumstances  to  him  before, 
ltd  now  James  Dayton  did  so  again. 
i^'Your  mother  and  I  don't  want  to 
id  you  back,"  said  he.  "But  we  can't 
niord  to  give  you  any  more  schoolin'. 
'  we  had  the  money — —' 
>|'And  if  j'Ou  knew  how  to  run  the 
!"m,"  his  son  broke  in  disrespectfully, 
m  zvoiild  have  it.     After  all  these 


years,  you  ought  to  have  more  than  the 
amount  I  need  put  away  in  the  bank.  If 
you  haven't,  it's  your  own  fault.  Don't 
come  around  me,  trying  to  make  excuses 

"Roger !"   his    mother  pleaded. 

"Oh,  it  makes  me  sick !"  persisted  the 
boy  defiantly.  "I  could  be  famous,  if  I 
had  the  chance.  I  feel  that  I've  got  it 
in  me.  And — you  won't  let  me  have  my 
chance.  You  say  you  don't  want  to 
hold  me  back.  What  else  are  you  do- 
ing? The  money  it  would  take  isn't  so 
much.  If  you  haven't  got  it,  I  should 
think  you  could  find  a  way  to  raise  it." 
He  walked  to  the  door  as  he  spoke. 
"That's  all !" 

The  door  closed.  James  Dayton 
looked  at  his  wife  again.  She  shook 
her  head,  with  a  sigh,  and  beckoned  him 
to  come  back  to  his  place  at  the  table. 
But,  instead,  he  turned  to  the  window 
beside  him,  to  look  out  over  the  farm. 

"]\Iother" — he  came  over  to  the  table 
after  some  moments  of  silence  had 
filled  the  room — "I  guess  we'll  have  to 
give  our  boy  what  he  wants.  Don't  you 
think  so?" 

She  looked  at  him  in  astonishment. 

"But,  James,  we  haven't  got  the 
money  " 

"He  said  that  we  could  find  a  way  to 
raise  it,"  he  pointed  out,  with  a  patient 
smile.  "And  there  is  a  way.  I  can  mort- 
gage the  farm.  I've  always  kept  out  of 
debt,  before  now.  But  if  Roger's  got 
his  heart  set  on  this,  why  " 

"Oh !"  she  exclaimed,  an  eager  light 
shining  in  her  eyes.  "Do  you  think  ]\Ir. 
Ketchell,  of  the  bank,  would  let  you  have 
the  money  on  the  place?" 


"I  guess  he  would.  It's  a  hundred  and 
eighty  acres  of  as  good  farming  land  as 
there's  to  be  found  in  a  day's  ride  around 
the  country,  and  most  of  it  under  culti- 
vation. Last  season,  when  the  crops 
went  back  on  me,  he  asked  if  the  bank 
couldn't  give  me  a  lift  with  a  mortgage. 
I  turned  him  down  then,  and  we  strug- 
gled along  the  best  way  we  could,  as  you 
know.  But  now — I'll  drive  in  to  town 
to-morrow,  and  arrange  it,  if  yor 
say  so." 

She  laid  her  hands  on  his  toil-worn 
one,  as  it  rested  on  the  table  before  her. 
Her  tone  was  gently  urging  as  she  re- 
minded him : 

"It's  for  our  son's  sake !" 

He  nodded.  "I  thought  that's  how 
you'd  see  it — the  same  way  I  do.  So  it's 
settled.    He  goes  to  college." 

At  that  moment  Roger  came  back  into- 
the  house.  His  father  told  him  that  he 
had  decided  to  pledge  the  farm  as  se- 
curity at  the  bank  for  the  money  his  soo' 
wanted.  At  first  Roger  could  not  be- 
lieve his  ears.  But  his  father  and 
mother  both  smilingly  assured  him  that 
it  was  so — he  was  to  go  to  college,  after 
all. 

"I'm  going  to  drive  in  to  town  to- 
morrow morning,"  his  father  told  himi^ 
"and  get  the  cash  from  the  bank.  X^ow,, 
how  much  do  you  think  it  will  take,. 
Roger?  As  little  as  you  can  get  along 
on — for  the  more  money  I  borrow,  the 
more  interest  I'll  have  to  pay,  you 
know." 

Roger  mentally  counted  up  the  cost  of 
his  tuition,  and  to  it  he  added  a  com- 
fortable amount  to  cover  his  living  ex- 
penses in  the  city.    His  father  looked 
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gra\e  when  he  heard  the  total.  It  was 
more  than  he  had  expected.  To  keep  up 
the  interest  on  the  sum  would  mean  that 
he  would  have  to  have  good  luck  with 
his  crops — or  lose  the  farm,  that  he  had 
worked  hard  for  years  to  pay  for,  by 
foreclosure. 

"All  right,  son,"  he  told  Roger  finally. 
"I'll  get  the  money  for  you." 

And  the  next  day  he  handed  the  roll 
of  bills  to  the  young  man.    Roger  had 


his  trunk  all  packed,  in  readiness  to  go; 
for  the  college  term — as  he  knew  from 
the  prospectus  he  had  written  for  weeks 
before,  to  read  as  a  hungry  child  looks 
through  a  bakery  window  at  the  array  of 
sweet  things  inside  which  he  hasn't  the 
money  to  buy — was  to  open  within  a 
few  days.  His  leave-taking  of  the  par- 
ents who  had  imperiled  the  roof  over 
their  heads  in  their  old  age  for  his 
sake,  was  brief. 

"Good-by,"  he  said,  kissing  his  mother 


and  shaking  his  father's  hand  warmly. 
"I'll  write  to  you  every  week,  and  let 
you  know  how  I'm  getting  along.  And 
— I  won't  ever  forget  what  you've  done 
for  me !'' 

The  future  was  to  prove  the  extent  of 
his  gratitude. 

The  magistrate  in  a  city  police  court 
was  sentencing  a  thief,  "Chick''  Fenway 
by  name,  to  a  term  in  the  local  jail. 


The  culprit  was  an  old  offender.  That 
was  why  the  court's  sentence  was  heavy. 
Chick's  young  wife,  a  darkly  pretty  girl 
not  yet  out  of  her  teens,  whose  clothes 
were  of  an  ultrafashionable  cut  that 
laid  her  appearance  open  to  the  charge 
of  "ffashiness,"  frowned  as  she  heard 
the  extent  of  the  term  her  crooked  hus- 
band was  given — for  she  loved  him  w-ith 
a  devotion  merited  by  a  far  better  man. 

"The  hard-hearted  brute!"  she  hissed 
disapprobation  of  the  judge's  ruling. 


Her  tone  was  loud  enough  to  reac 
the  bench.  The  magistrate,  bringin 
down  his  gavel  on  the  desk,  leveled  ■ 
at  her. 

"And  I'd  like  to  send  you  to  jail  fo 
the  same  length  of  time,  too,"  he  in 
formed  her.  "I  would,  if  the  polic 
could  get  anything  on  you.  I  believ 
you're  as  bad  as  your  husband." 

"Is  that  so!"  she  retorted,  rising  frot 
her  chair  to  face  him  with  blazing  eye; 
"Well,  whatever  we  are,  we're  both  bei 
ter  than  you.    You — '■ — " 

Chick,  at  the  rail,  shook  his  fist  at  tb 
judge. 

"You  leave  my  wife  out  o'  this!" 
threatened.  "You,  nor  the  police,  aiii, 
got  nothing  on  her.  Understand 
You've  done  enough  to  her,  as  it  is,  1: 
soaking  me  with  a  sentence  that  meai 
she'll  have  to  get  along  alone  the  be 
way  she  can  without  a  cent,  for  montl 

"And  you've  got  no  business  to  ser; 
him  away  at  all!"  broke  in  the  gi 
shrilly.  "He  doesn't  deserve  the  sei 
tence  you've  given  him.  All  tho 
months,  just  because  you  take  a  cop 
word  for  it  that  he  stole  the  money, 
wish,  some  time,  you'd  get  into  troubl 
yourself,  and  see  how  you  like  it  '' 

The  judge  ordered  an  attendant:  "P. 
that  woman  out !  I'll  sentence  you  f - 
contempt  of  court."  he  told  her  sternl 
"if  you  don't  keep  quiet!" 

"You'd  better  shut  up.  Alma,"  her  hu 
band  sneeringly  advised  her.  "If  1 
sentences  you  for  contempt,  he's  like 
to  give  you  life!  Forget  it — and  con 
around  to  the  cell  and  see  me  on  visitii 
day,  to-morrow."  ; 

An  officer  led  him  forth  from  tl. 
courtroom  by  one  door,  as  the  attenda 
who  had  grasped  his  w-ife  unceremor 
ously  by  the  elbow  escorted  her  up  tl 
aisle  toward  the  other. 

The  sordid  little  scene  was  over. 

As  Alma  Fenway  walked  awaj-  fro- 
the  court  building,  she  faced  a  futu 
that,  if  not  quite  so  black  as  Chick  h; 
painted  it,  was  nevertheless  somb 
enough  to  cause  a  crease  of  anxiety 
rest  between  her  dusky  brows. 

The  rent  was  paid  for  the  next  s 
months  at  the  apartment  from  which  h  | 
husband  had  been  taken  away  by  t 
police.  She  had  twenty  dollars  in  cai 
And  jewelry  on  which  to  realize  a  cou[ 
of  hundred  dollars  more  at  a  paw^nshc 
She  could  live,  therefore,  without  hcj 
from  Chick  during  part  of  his  senten 
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hen  she  bad  exhausted  all  of  her 
T  :  resources — — 

"  ish,"  she  mosed  to  herself,  as  she 
i  into  the  park  to  take  a  short  cut 
5  the  dty  to  her  apartment,  "I  wish 
d  run  across  an  easy  mark,  and 
;rk   him  for  something  to  tide  me 

Glancing  up,  as  she  rounded  a  bend 

:he  walk,  her  eye  lighted  at  that  mo- 
:  in  just  such  a  person  as  she  had 

£a  wishing  she  might  meet  He  was 
^"oong  man,  who  was  standing  on  a 
Vige  that  spanned  the  lake,  looking 

"vn  at  the  swans  that  swam  in  the 
~*"er  below. 

L-dma  read  him  like  a  book,  at  a  single 
'.jsace.    He  was  wholly  unsophisticaiei 
"'  die  ways  of  the  world.    The  weak 
|je  of  his  chin,  however,  showed  that 
:--ald  be  easily  led  astray.  Selfish- 
-  md  overweening  conceit  were  his 
:ei  characteristics.   She  smiled  to  her- 
If.  and  took  the  turn  in  the  path  that 

er  the  bridge. 
_.;;er  Dayton — for  he  was  the  young 
~f3i  in  question — glanced  up  at  her  as 
ie  approached.  Her  prettiness  instantly 
iipressed  him.  With  his  lips  parted, 
:  stared  at  her  without  realizing  his 
ideness  in  doing  so.  Alma,  as  she 
issed  by.  turned  her  head  and  flashed 
,ni  a  smile. 

!He  stood  looking  undecidedly  after 
er  for  a  moment 

.\nd  then  he  followed. 

Roger  had  been  working  hard  at  his 
tw  course.  He  had  told  the  truth  when 
e  had  informed  his  parents  that  he  was 
fT-bitious^ — he  was,  because  he  was  a3so 
r'fish.  He  wanted  to  make  a  name  for 
injseif,  for  the  riches  that  would  bring, 
ind  he  was  on  the  road  to  success.  At 
le  graduation  exercises,  where  he  had 
cied  the  role  of  prosecuting  attorney 
1  the  mock  trial  that  his  fellow  stu- 
ents  had  given  before  an  audience  of 
rhich  the  mayor  of  the  city  had  been 
ne,  his  handling  the  case  had  won  him 
he  heartv"  congratulations  of  that  execu- 
ive.  The  maj^or  had  taken  his  name, 
rd  promised  that  he  would  hear  from 
am  later.  Although  Roger  did  not 
now  it,  the  head  of  the  city's  govern- 
Bent  had  about  made  up  his  mind  to 
emove  the  district  attorney  on  the 
Tounds  of  inefficiency.  And,  despite 
loger's  age,  he  was  considering  install- 
cg  him  in  that  ofnce. 

Roger  had  gone  to  the  park  that  aft- 
rnoon  with  one  of  his  classmates,  who 


had  dragged  him  away  from  his  books 
by  quoting  the  old  saw  about  "all  work 
and  no  play,"  and  its  dulling  effect  upon 
the  mind.  While  his  friend  had  joined 
some  girls  and  young  men  he  knew  on 
the  tennis  courts,  Roger  had  strolled 
away  to  the  bridge  above  the  lake — on 
which  he  had  seen  the  young  woman, 
whose  smile  over  her  shoulder  had 
drawn  him  after  her. 

Alma  led  him  out  of  the  park  and  to 
the  door  of  her  apartment  house. 

"How  do  you  do?''  She  turned  there 
to  greet  him  with  another  of  her  allur- 
ing smiles,  holding  out  her  hand,  which 
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Roger  took  eagerh-,  though  his  cheeks 
were  red  with  embarrassment  at  making 
the  acquaintance  of  a  girl  unintroduced 
for  the  first  time.  "Won't  you  come 
in?"' 

Roger  followed  her  into  the  house 
and  up  a  flight  of  stairs  to  her  apart- 
ment. Alma,  bringing  a  bottle  and 
glasses  out  of  a  cellarette,  invited  him 
to  have  a  drink.  It  was  something  Roger 
had  not  learned  to  do.  But  he  was 
ashamed  to  admit  it — which  would  make 
him  appear  a  "kid"  in  her  eyes,  he  felt 
— and  so  he  accepted  the  glass  of  whisky 
she  handed  him. 

From  that  day  forth  their  intimacy 


grew.  Alma,  true  to  her  husband  in 
prison,  kept  the  young  man  at  arm's 
length.  But  that,  as  she  had  shrewdly 
judged  it  would,  served  but  to  increase 
his  mad  infatuation  for  her. 

One  night,  after  thej^  had  known  each 
other  for  five  or  six  weeks,  Roger  gave 
a  party  for  her  in  his  rooms,  to  which 
he  invited  some  of  his  classmates  and 
their  girl  friends.  .A.lma  boldly  lighted 
a  cigarette,  and  some  of  the  girls — most 
of  them  were  of  the  flightj^  sort — fol- 
lowed her  example.  The  punch  Alma 
had  offered  to  make  for  Roger  was  of  a 
stronger  sort  than  .any  the  majoritj^  of 
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the  3-oung  people  had  been  used  to  at 
such  social  gatherings;  and  presently 
the  rooms  were  in  an  uproar  of  half- 
tipsy  gayetj\ 

At  this  point,  Rogers  mother  entered 
unannounced. 

She  had  come  to  the  city  from  the 
farm,  to  surprise  her  boy  with  such 
homemade  delicacies  as  pies,  cakes,  and 
preserves,  all  of  which  she  carried  in  a 
basket  on  her  arm.  WTien  his  guests 
saw  the  basket's  homely  contents  they 
burst  out  laughing.  Roger,  mortified, 
led  his  mother  into  an  adjoining  room. 

"What  did  you  come  here  for?"'  he 
demanded.    "You've  shamed  me  before 
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all  these  people.  If  I  were  you,  I'd  take 
the  next  train  back  home — and  take 
that  stuff  along  with  you." 

His  mother,  hiding  her  sorrow  at  his 
brutal  reception,  did  so. 

Two  days  later  the  mayor  sent  for 
Roger  and  appointed  him  district  at- 
torney. He  hastened  straight  to  Alma 
to  break  the  news  to  her. 

In  the  meantime,  the  blow  had  fallen 
on  the  old  couple  back  at  the  farm. 
The  harvest  had  not  yielded  enough  to 


a  youth  of  Roger's  age  to  such  a  re- 
sponsible position.  He  looked  up.  as  she 
entered,  and  greeted  her  as  he  reached 
for  pen  and  paper: 

"Hello,  dear !  Just  wait  till  I  write 
the  editor  of  this  paper  a  letter,  then 
I  want  to  give  you  a  little  present  I've 
bought  for  you." 

The  girl  crossed  to  the  window  and 
looked  out.  She  saw  Roger's  mother 
just  entering  the  door  of  the  building. 
From  the  old  lady's  poverty-stricken  ap- 


"Why,  Roger!"  his  mother  protested  tenderly.    "You  haven't  done  anything. 
You've  just  been  foolish,  that's  all." 


pay  the  interest  on  the  mortgage,  which 
meant  that  the  bank  had  been  forced 
to  foreclose,  and  Roger's  parents  were 
homeless.  They  put  their  personal  be- 
longings sadly  into  a  single  valise,  and 
came  to  the  city  to  ask  their  son's  aid, 
for  they  had  read  in  the  papers  of  his 
appointment  to  the  office  of  prosecuting 
attorney. 

A  day  later  Alma  called  on  Roger  at 
his  rooms.  She  found  him  scowling 
over  an  editorial  in  a  newspaper  that 
blamed  the  mayor  for  having  appointed 


pearance,  she  guessed  that  her  errand 
was  to  appeal  to  her  son  for  assistance 
of  a  financial  nature,  and  that,  she  real- 
ized, might  interfere  with  his  making 
her  the  present  he  had  spoken  of. 

She  looked  quickly  around  at  Roger, 
to  find  him  busily  writing.  He  was 
telling  the  editor  of  the  paper  that  had 
printed  the  attack  against  him  that  he 
meant  to  show  the  public  that  he  was 
an  efficient  public  prosecutor  by  starting 
a  campaign  of  prosecution  against  all 
the  petty  thieves  in  the  city. 


Alma  stole  out  of  the  room,  unper 
ceived,  and  stopped  Mrs.  Dayton  i 
the  hall. 

"Are  j'ou  looking  for  your  son?*''  tii 

girl  asked  her. 

"Yes,"  answered  his  mother.  j 
"Well,   he's   not  in   just  now,"  lie! 

Alma.    "I've  just  come  from  his  room;' 

where  he  left  a  note  for  me  on  tb 

table." 

The  old  lady's  face  fell ;  then  it  light', 
again. 

"I'll  go  in  and  wait  for  him,"  sai 
she,  starting  to  pass  by  the  girl,  wit 
a  timid  nod  of  thanks  for  having  give  I 
her  the  information. 

Alma  stopped  her  again. 

"He  won't  be  back  for  two  or  threr 
days,"  she  insisted.  "He's  gone  out  c' 
town." 

His  mother  sighed  heavily  and  turne 
away.  She  went  back  to  the  cheap  ro.0| ]' 
which  her  husband  had  engaged  fe* 
them  in  a  lodging  house.  James  Da)  | 
ton  was  out  when  she  got  there.  Hi- 
was  looking  for  work,  she  knew;  bij 
he  was. old.  What  hope  was  there  fcj 
him  to  gain  employment  of  any  kind'!- 
She  removed  her  bonnet  and  stretche  F' 
herself  out  on  the  bed. 

And  there  her  husband  found  hf  -> 
when  he  came  home.  She  did  not  li 
spond;to ,his-calIing-of  her  name, -whiG 
grew  so  loud  that  they  brought  in  a 
old  woman  who  sold  newspapers,  an 
lived  in  the  same  lodging  house,  as  sb 
was  passing  the  door  of  their  room.  ■ 

"Your  poor  wife's  not  dead,"  th 
woman  told  him,  "but  she  soon  wi' 
be  unless  she  gets  something  to  ea". 
She's  fainted  from  hunger,  dear  soul 
Go  out  and  get  some  food  for  her."  - 

James  Dayton  obediently  left  thl 
room  and  the  house.  But  a  search  c 
his  pockets  revealed  the  fact  to  him  th. 
they  were  empty. 

He  saw  a  baker's  wagon  standing  b(' 
fore  a  store,  and  he  approached  it. 

"My  friend,"  he  addressed  the  mat- 
who  was  filling  a  basket  with  loavc 
from  the  wagon's  rear  end,  "my  wif 
is  starving,  and  I  have  no  money.  Wi" 
you  give  me  a  loaf  of  bread?" 

The  man  looked  around  at  him. 

"Beat  it!"  was  the  answer  he  deli^ 
ered  out  of  the  side  of  his  mouth. 

James  Dayton  did  not  obey  the  orde 
Instead,  he  stood  where  he  was  unt 
the  man  went  into  the  store.  The 
he  helped  himself  to  one  of  the  loave 
Putting  it  under  his  coat,  he  turne 
away. 
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i'Caught  30U  that  time,"  said  a  po- 
;man  at  liis  elbow,  who  seized  him  bj- 

coat  collar.    "Come  on  with  me !"' 
And  thus  the  father  of  the  citrs  pros- 
idng  attorney  was  arrested  for  steal- 
:  a  loaf  of  bread  to  keep  his  mother 

'Three  days !"  the  judge  sentenced 
n  laconically,  when  he  had  heard  the 
iceman's  storj-. 

.  ames  Dayton  was  led  awaj-  to  the 
,  jail,  the  same  one  in  which  Chick 
nwaj-  had  been  serving  out  his  time 
.  this  while,  and,  because  the  prison 
e  crowded,  he  was  placed  in  the  verj^ 
!  with  that  hardened  criminal, 
kleanwhile,  the  present  which  Roger 
i  informed  Alma  he  had  purchased 
her— a  bracelet,  set  with  an  emer- 
— he  had  given  her  that  same  daj' 
.his  rooms.  It  was  followed  on  the 
,rrow  by  a  diamond  brooch,  which 
•ne  to  her  apartment  in  a  box  of  flow- 
.  that  held  his  card.  The  next  daj-, 
en  he  called,  he  slipped  a  ring  of  ru- 
15  and  diamonds  on  her  finger. 
Xow  we're  engaged,  aren't  we?"  he 
ispered  to  her  softly, 
jjhe  kept  her  face  straight  by  an  ef- 

jif  you  saj-  so,"  she  whispered  the 
icommittal  answer;  but  when  he  tried 
kiss  her :  "Xot  till  to-morrow !"  she 
i  him. 

i~hat  daj',  she  knew,  was  the  one  set 

her  husband's  release  from  jail, 
vfter  Roger  had  left  the  apartment 
hastened   down   to  the  prison  to 
J  Chick  and  arrange  for  their  get- 
jay,  which  he  had  decided  it  would 
I  best  for  them  to  make  as  soon  as 
I  sentence  was  up,  as  he  had  received 
,ip  from  one  of  his  crooked  friends 
the  outside  that  the  police  of  the 
'•  were  going  to  keep  a  close  watch 
him  when  he  came  out,  in  an  effort 
bring  about  his  arrest  again,  and  so 
d  him  to  the  penitentiary  as  a  third 
sender,  for  a  long  stretch  of  years. 
•AVhere'd  you  get  the  sparkler?"'  was 
first  question  he  asked  her,  seeing 
ring  on   her   finger,   through  the 

s. 

ames  Dayton,  standing  at  the  win- 
i.v  of  the  cell,  with  his  back  turned, 
rted  as  he  heard  her  repty  with  a 
rnful  laugh : 

iOh,  I've  been  stringing  the  new  dis- 
;  t  attorney,  Daj-ton,  along.  He  thinks 
r  in  love  with  him — as  he  is  with  me. 

been  using  him  for  a  good  thing. 

gave  me  this  ring,  and  two  other 


pieces  of  jewelr}-  besides.  It'll  give  us 
a  nice  little  nest  egg,  old  boy,  when 
we  leave  the  city  behind  us  this  after- 
noon. We  ought  to  be  able  to  pawn  the 
stuff  for  a  good  bit  of  ready  cash." 

Five  minutes  after  Alma  had  gone, 
Roger's  mother  appeared  at  the  door  of 
the  cell.  She  had  learned  from  the  kind- 
hearted  neighbor  in  the  lodging  house 
who  sold  papers,  and  who  had  supplied 
her  with  the  food  which  her  husband 
had  failed  to  get,  that  he  had  been  ar- 
rested for  stealing  the  loaf  of  bread, 
and  she  had  come  to  the  prison  to  visit 
him  everj'  day  since. 

"Listen,  mother,"  James  Dajton  in- 
formed her  hurriedly,  and  in  a  whis- 
per, so  that  his  cellmate  could  not  hear 
him.  '"'Go  to  this  address" — he  had 
heard  Alma  and  Chick  mention  the 
street  and  number  of  their  apartment, 
when  the  girl  had  spoken  of  sending 
for  the  expressman  to  take  their  trunk 
awa3^  that  afternoon — "go  there,  and 
make  the  j'oung  woman  you  find  give 
30U  back  the  jewelrj-  she's  got  from 
our  boy.  Our  money  paid  for  it — the 
money  he  should  have  taken  care  of  us 
with,  instead  of  spending  it  on  a  crimi- 
nal's wife!  'My  time  is  up,  and  I'll  be 
out  of  here  in  a  few  minutes  more.  I'll 
come  right  up  to  the  place  after  you : 
but  j-ou  hurry,  and  see  that  she  don't  get 
away  with  the  stuff  before." 

Roger's  mother  hastened  ofT  to  carr}- 
out  her  instructions. 

"So  it's  you,"  she  said,  when  she 
saw  Alma  open  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment in  answer  to  her  ring.  "I've  come 
here  to  get  back  the  presents  my  son 
has  been  squandering  on  j'ou." 

Stepping  into  the  flat,  she  stopped, 
with  a  gasp,  as  she  saw  Roger  himself. 
He  had  arrived  there  only  a  minute  be- 
fore her,  as  the  fact  that  he  still  wore 
his  overcoat  and  held  his  hat  in  his 
hand  proved. 

"What  do  3-0U  mean,  mother,"  he  de- 
manded of  her  angrily,  "bj-  speaking  to 
my  fiancee  in  this  way?" 

"Your  fiancee?"  she  repeated  indig- 
nantly. "Don't  you  know  that  she's  the 
wife  of  a  thief?  If  you  don't — there's 
her  husband  now,  to  prove  it!" 

She  pointed  to  Chick  Fenwaj-,  who 
had  entered  the  door.  Alma  flitted  like 
a  shadow  to  his  side,  and  pressed  some- 
thing into  his  hand.    It  was  a  gun. 

"The  game's  up."  she  said,  looking  at 
Roger  as  she  spoke.  "As  far  as  the 
truth  coming  out  is  concerned.  Yes, 
this   is   my  husband.     I've   only  been 


playing  with  you,  for  what  I  could  make 
you  spend  on  me;  and  now  we're 
going.'' 

But  once  more  the  door  burst  open, 
and  Roger's  father,  with  a  policeman 
at  his  side,  came  in.  James  Da3ton, 
fearing  lest  trouble  might  develop  at 
the  apartment,  had  brought  the  officer 
along  with  him  on  his  waj'  from  the 
jail. 

The  policeman  disarmed  Chick  Fen- 
way at  the  point  of  the  pistol  which 
he  had  drawn  on  entering  the  apart- 
ment. 

"What  do  j'ou  want  done  with  these 
two?"  he  asked  Roger,  whom  he  recog- 
nized as  the  prosecutor. 

He  pointed  to  .-Mma  and  her  crooked 
husband. 

"Give  me  back  my  jewelrj-!"  Roger 
ordered  her.  She  stripped  off  the  ring, 
the  bracelet,  and  the  brooch  and  handed 
them  to  him.  Then  he  turned  to  the 
officer.    "Let  them  go,"  he  told  him. 

The  next  moment  they  had  preceded 
the  policeman  from  the  room,  glad  to 
escape  so  luckily.  Roger  did  not  meet 
his  parents'  eyes.  He  crossed  to  them 
and  held  out  the  jewelry,  and  in  a  chok- 
ing voice  he  said : 

"Take  them.  They  may  help  to  pay 
back  for  all  I've  done  " 

And  then  his  mother,  as  mothers  the 
world  over  always  do,  opened  her  arms 
to  him  in  forgiveness. 

"Why,  Roger,"  she  cried  protestingly, 
''yon  haven't  done  am-thing!  You've 
just  been  foolish,  that's  all." 

And  behind  her,  as  she  gathered  the 
repentant  3-oung  man  into  her  embrace, 
his  father  smilingly  nodded  his  assent 
to  her  words. 


On  a  recent  trip  into  the  California 
mountains  for  some  scenes,  Irene  Hunt 
and  Margie  Wilson  found  that  the3-  had 
forgotten  to  bring  with  them  a  curling 
iron.  Miss  Hunt,  however,  remembered 
being  caught  in  the  same  predicament 
several  j-ears  before,  while  trouping- 
with  a  repertoire  company  in  the  legiti- 
mate, and  recalled  the  way  the  difficult3'- 
was  solved,  ^^'hen  it  came  time  to  pho- 
tograph the  first  scene,  the  two  young 
actresses  had  their  curls.  Director  F. 
A.  Kelse3'  could  not  restrain  his  curi- 
osit3-.  He  asked  them  point-blank  how 
they  had  managed  it.  Then  they  laugh- 
ingly confessed  that  when  a  curling  iron 
wasn't  to  be  had.  a  steel  knife  handle 
and  a  candle  made  a  good  substitute. 
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Robert  Warwick. 

MUSIC  was  the  first  art  which  at- 
tracted Robert  Warwick.  He 
studied  singing  in  Europe,  but  his  voice 
''went  back"  on  him,  and  he  turned  to 
the  stage  and  made  a  success  under 
David  Belasco  and  other  great  impre- 
sari. 

Robert  Warwick  is  a  product  of  the 
\\  est,  and  dared  much  when  he  went 
East  to  make  good  on  the  New  York 
stage.  Determination  is  one  of  his 
characteristics;  it  has  carried  him 
through  many  hazardous  enterprises. 
Eor  "Bob,"  as  he  is  known  to  his  few 


intimates,  is  a  man  of  many  parts  and 
activities. 

When  the  World  Fihn  offered  him  the 
position  of  star,  and  the  play  selected 
for  his  film  debut  was  George  Broad- 
hurst's  "The  Man  of  the  Hour,"  with 
which  William  A.  Brady  had  made  so 
striking  a  success,  Robert  Warwick's 
life  chance  had  come. 

Under  Maurice  Tourneur's  masterly 
■direction,  Mr.  Warwick  gave  a  delinea- 
tion of  the  leading  role  which  instantly 
•established  him  as  one  of  the  best-graced 
actors  in  the  motion-picture  screen. 

In  "The  Dollar  Mark,"  Warwick  has 
to  evince  some  strenuous  athletics,  and 
risked  his  life  in  the  bursting  of  a  mill- 
dam.  For  the  famous  picture,  "Alias 
Jimmy  Valentine,"  he  went  to  Sing  Sing 


and  li\ed  there,  in  order  to  get  into  the 
skin  of  the  part  of  the  convict  who 
wanted  to  reform.  The  same  is  true 
with  "The  Man  Who  Found  Himself." 

"Matinee  idol"  doesn't  describe  War- 
wick. Fle's  a  man,  and  a  mighty  good 
one,  at  that. 

Which  describes  his  personality: 
Gentleman,  scholar,  sport,  popularitj'  de- 
spising, but  popular  in  spite  of  it.  Such 
is  Warwick. 

He's  just  as  nice  off  the  screen  as  on 
it.  [Married?  Xo ;  but  he  can  pick  and 
choose,  if  so  minded,  for  his  mail  is 
crowded  with  letters  from  adoring  ad- 
mirers of  the  fair  sex. 

But  \\'arwick  knows  his  own  mind, 
and  nobody  else  does.  He  loves  his 
work,  and  doesn't  shirk  it.  He  is  con- 
scientious and  thorough  in  his  imper- 
sonations. He  acts  first,  last,  and  all 
the  time — ever^-  instant  he  is  on  the  film 
he  is  acting  with  his  mind,  his  heart, 
and  bodj- — and  his  pictures  show  it. 

George  S.  Trimble. 

GEORGE  S.  TRIMBLE,  of  the  Lu- 
bin  players,  who  can  step  on  a 
pair  of  scales  any  hour  of  the  day  and 
make  the  arrow  spin  around  to  the  two- 
hundred-and-seventy-five-pound  notch, 
is  one  of  the  most  versatile  of  the  char- 
acter men  in  the  studio,  especially  when 
it  comes  to  comedy;  and  well  he  might 
,be,  for  Trimble  has  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
turj-  of  theatrical  and  operatic  experi- 
ence back  of  him.  The  weight  question 
never  bothers  Trimble  except  on  rare 
occasions,  and  one  of  these  occasions 
occurred  last  summer,  when  Trimble 
was  doing  a  scene  in  the  "Patsj^  Boli- 
var" series. 

Trimble  w-as  playing  the  part  of  an 
innkeeper,  and  Peter  Lang — who,  hy  the 
way,  weighs  two  hundred  and  sixty-five 
pounds — was  an  irate  father,  and  the 
two  started  to  chase  and  capture  an 
eloping  couple.  The  couple,  both  light- 
weights, waded  across  a  swamp  in  part 
of  the  chase  scene.  Trimble  and  Lang 
floundered  after  them  until  they  got  into 
the  middle  of  the  swamp,  and  there  they 
both  stuck  fast.  The  more  they  strug- 
gled the  deeper  in  they  sank.  To  get 
the  pair  of  heavyweights  out  it  was  nec- 
essary to  utilize  a  stout  rope  and  a 
horse. 


Trimble  is  an  actor  of  the  old  school- 
and  played  with  such  stars  as  Barrett 
Willard,  Mansfield,  Keen,  and  Lewis 
]\Iorrison.  His  first  engagement  was 
with  Haverley's  minstrels  as  a  bast 
singer,  after  which  he  took  up  the  se- 
rious drama,  playing  the  leads  in  ar 
extensive  repertoire.  Returning  to  min-: 
strelsy,  he  made  the  trip  to  Englanc- 
with  Haverle3''s  jNIastodons,  and  cami 
back  to  America  to  sing  the  bass  role! 
with  Pauline  Hall  in  the  Gilbert  anc 
Sullivan  operas. 

Following  this  engagement,  Trimbk 
became  associated  with  Dan  Daly.  An- 
drew   Alack,    and    George  Fortescue 


played  one  season  with  Mansfield,  playei 
two  seasons  with  Keen,  and  then  mad 
a  trip  to  Honolulu  with  Nance  O'Xei' 
L.  R.  Stockwell,  and  McKee  Rankir 
Upon  his  return,  Trimble  joined  Lewi: 
[Morrison,  then  playing  a  repertoire  o- 
classical  plays.  He  next  made  a  ton 
of  the  world  with  Nance  O'Neil  an-- 
[McKee  Rankin,  returning,  after  tw'- 
years,  to  join  Lewis  Morrison  again. 

The  following  year,  and  for  three  sue 
cessive  years,  he  was  featured  in  tli 
role  of  Mephisfo,  in  "Faust."  For  tw 
years  Trimble  plaj-ed  in  "The  Colleg 
Widow,"  and  then  followed  seasons  wit 
"The  Gay  Hussars,"  Robert  Mantel 
"Three  Twins,"  "The  Red  Widow. 
"The  Girl  of  My  Dreams,"  Richar 
Carle  in  "Jumping  Jupiter,"  Eddie  Fo}; 
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'  "Over  the  River,"'  and  '  A  Trip  to 
ashington,"  at  the  La  Salle  Theater, 
:icago.     During   these    different  en- 
,  gements  Trimble  was  stage  director 
.r  Morrison,  and  produced  the  first 
rsion  of  "Frederick  the  Great."  He 
as  also  stage  director  at  ilorrosces,  in 
in  Francisco ;   Stevens,   in   Oakland ; 
,id  Forpaugh.  in  Cincinnati, 
r  When  Trimble  gave  up  stage  work  he 
fined  the  Lubin  forces,  and  has  been 
re  ever  since. 


Maud  Allan  Before  the  Camera. 

i^i  XOTHER  capture  of  unusual  im- 
portance  for  the  screen  has  been 
tinounced  by  Bosworth,  Incorporated, 
.  association  with  the  Oliver  ^lorosco 
hoto  Pla}"^  Companj%  in  the  person  of 
!aud  Allan,  the  internationally  famous 
Lncer. 

Miss  Allan,  who  shares  with  her  bo- 
im  friend,  Pavlowa,  the  leadership  in 
odern  classical  dancing,  is  an  immense 

vorite  in  London,  both  because  of  her 
itural  genius  and  also  because  of  her 
:pularitj'  with  the  late  king  and  the 
■esent  queen  mother.    Her  hold  upon 

e  royal  favor  largely  came  about 
1  rough  a  little  act  of  graciousness  of 
rr  own.  During  the  dancer's  first  ap- 
rarance  in  Paris,  where  her  offerings 
t;eived  a  historic  ovation,  she  was 
.ked  by  Madame  Yvette  Guilbert  to 
iince  at  a  charitj'  matinee  which  the 
'tter  was  organizing  at  the  Theater 
£rah  Bernhardt. 

Complj'ing  gladly,  with  little  thought 
t  the  good  fortune  in  store,  IMiss  Allan 

due  time  received  an  introduction  to 
le  Princess  Murat  and  Mrs.  Hall- 
.'alker,  both  noted  favorites  in  English 
:urt  circles,  who  took  a  strong  liking 
J  the  }"Oung  American  girl  and  who  at 
ice  made  themselves  instrumental  in 
rcuring  her  the  honor  of  a  "command'' 
>  dance  before  the  late  King  Edward 
TI.,  who  was  taking  the  waters  at 
larienbad. 

The  dancer's  presentations  so  capti- 
ated  the  English  monarch  that  he  took 

personal  interest  in  her  forthcoming 
ondon  debut,  and  when  through  his  in- 
iience  she  received  a  second  "command" 
J  dance  before  both  the  late  king  and 
Jueen  Alexandra  after  a  dinner  in  their 
onor  b}'  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Dud- 
;y,  the  fortune  of  ^laud  Allan  was 
lade  in  the  British  dominions. 


Prior  to  her  London  appearance,  Miss 
Allan  scored  wonderful  success  in  other 
European  cities.  In  Vienna,  the  pretty 
dancer  became  •  famous  overnight.  In 
Brussels,  the  verdict  of  Vienna  was  con- 
firmed even  more  warmly,  and  word 
of  it  spread  like  wildfire  over  the  Con- 
tinent. A  triumphant  tour  of  cities  of 
German}-,  Switzerland,  and  Austria- 
Hungarj-  followed.  At  Belgrade,  she 
gave  four  recitals,  and  Budapest  wel- 
comed her  with  enthusiasm.  When  she 
reached  Paris,  a  little  on  its  mettle  at 
having  been  held  oft'  till  the  last,  the 
great  capital  quickly  forgave  her  in  the 
spontaneous  Gallic  manner  and  accepted 
her  art  with  an  enthusiasm  that  knew 
no  bounds.  Her  successes  in  Prague, 
Hamburg,  and  Berlin  were  duplications 
of  her  reception  in  the  other  large  cities 
of  Europe,  and  her  engagement  at  the 
Palace  Theater,  London,  is  now  one  of 
the  traditions  in  the  historj'  of  the  stage 
of  that  noted  theater. 

Miss  Allan  has  reached  the  INIorosco- 
Bosworth  studios,  and  is  now  at  work 
on  her  initial  motion-picture  subject, 
'"The  Rug  ^Maker's  Daughter,''  which 
will  include  three  of  her  most  beautiful 
dances. 

It  was  solely  through  a  lucky  circum- 
stance that  the  ^iIorosco-Bosworth  inter- 
ests were  able  to  secure  this  star.  On 
returning  from  an  eighteen  months'  tour 
of  Australia,  India,  and  the  Far  East, 
^liss  Allan  stopped  off  in  Los  Angeles 
for  a  short  visit  with  her  mother,  where 
negotiations  for  her  appearance  on  the 
screen  followed  her  inspection  of  the 
Morosco-Bosworth  studios.  The  fact 
that  she  has  repeatedly  turned  down 
offers  to  be  screened,  and  only  recently 
refused  five  thousand  dollars  to  give  one 
of  her  dances  before  the  camera  will 
readily  dispel  any  idea  that  securing  this 
star  for  motion  pictures  was  a  simple 
business  transaction.  Upon  completion 
of  "The  Rug  ^Maker's  Daughter,"  ^liss 
Allan  will  immediately  depart  for  Lon- 
don, where  she  will  again  appear  shortly. 
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Octavia  Handvvorth. 

OCTA^"IA  HAXD^^^ORTH,  widely 
known  for  her  good  looks  and  ver- 
satilit}-  as  an  actress,  is  one  of  the  lat- 
est leading  women  to  join  the  Lubin 
players,  and  is  to  be  featured  in  a  num- 
ber of  dramas  especially  suitable  to  her 
type. 

^liss  Handworth  has  had  a  long  and 


thorough  training  as  an  actress — si.Ni 
years  of  her  professional  life  having 
been  spent  in  pictures  and  thirteen  on 
the  legitimate  stage.  Miss  Handworth 
was  born  in  New  York,  but  most  of 
her  girlhood  days  were  spent  in  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark,  where  she  was  edu- 
cated in  all  the  arts.  When  she  returned 
to  America,  she  took  a  postgraduate 
course  at  the  Brooklyn  Conservator}'  of 
Music,  and  then  did  concert  work.  Miss 
Handworth  achieved  quite  a  reputation 
as  a  soprano  and  concert  pianist,  and 
was  making  rapid  strides  ahead  in  her 
work  when  she  was  suddenly  taken  dan- 
gerously ill.  It  was  months  before  she 
was  able  to  leave  her  bed,  and  during 
those  months  she  completelj-  lost  her 
singing  voice. 

Lew  Fields  persuaded  Miss  Hand- 
worth  to  go  on  the  stage,  and  gave  her 
a  part  in  one  of  the  Weber  and  Fields 
shows.  From  then  on,  she  played  in  a. 
long  list  of  dramatic  productions.  Eight 
years  ago,  ]\Jiss  Handworth  was  not  only 
leading  woman  in,  but  directed  the  Dal- 
las Stock  Company,  at  Dallas,  Texas. 
Six  years  ago,  she  went  into  pictures, 
and  discovered  that  the  screen  was  the 
best  medium  of  all  for  the  expression 
of  her  artistic  ideals.  She  has  been  in. 
pictures  ever  since,  and  has  plaj'ed  lead- 
ing roles  in  a  number  of  different  com- 
panies not  only  in  this  country  but 
abroad  as  well. 

Miss  Handworth  is  a  type  well 
adapted  for  photo  plays.  She  is  talk 
gray-eyed  blond,  with  unusually  well- 
modeled  features  and  a  rhythmic  grace 
that  denotes  much  time  spent  out-of- 
doors  in  athletic  pursuits.  ^Miss  Hand- 
worth  is  enthusiastic  over  golf,  tennis, 
skiing,  swimming,  ice  boating,  and  long- 
distance walking.  As  an  actress,  she  has- 
achieved  success  through  her  hard  work, 
her  enthusiasm,  and  her  versatility. 
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The  versatilitj-  of  Thomas  Commer- 
ford  is  well  illustrated  hy  the  great  va- 
riety of  roles  he  takes  in  Essanaj'  photo 
plays,  all  of  which  he  plays  with  equal 
cleverness.  In  many  plays  he  takes  the 
part  of  a  minister,  which  part  he  looks, 
both  with  and  without  make-up.  In  his 
latest  part,  in  "Frauds,"  he  takes  the 
role  of  a  crook,  and  plays  it  with  the 
same  facilitj^  that  he  plays  a  minister,, 
showing  his  complete  understanding  of 
human  nature  and  all  kinds  of  charac- 
ters. 


Hints  for  Scenario  Writers 

By  Clarence  J.  Caine 

It  is  assumed  that  the  majority  of  those  who  follow  this  department  have  had  some  ex- 
perience in  preparing  scripts  for  the  market,  but  for  the  benefit  of  beginners  even  the  most 
simple  questioning  pertaining  to  photo-play  writing  will  be  treated.  Questions  will  be 
promptly  answered  through  this  department  or  personally.  Address:  Scenario  Writers' 
Dept.,  Picture-Play  Weekly,  Street  &  Smith,  Publishers,  New  York  City. 


"DECAUSE  of  the  many  requests  re- 
■»--'  ceived  from  aspiring  scenario  writ- 
ers asking  for  the  correct  form  in  which 
to  lay  out  their  scene  action,  we  have  de- 
cided to  reproduce  a  script,  and  have 
selected  a  one-reel  drama,  entitled,  "If  I 
Were  Young  x^gain,"  written  by  Gilson 
Willets,  and  produced  by  the  Selig  Poly- 
scope Company,  of  Chicago,  some  time 
ago. 

Mr.  Willets  is  one  writer  who  has 
risen  to  the  topmost  heights  of  his  pro- 
fession. His  record  of  past  achieve- 
ments, including  the  origination  of  such 
photo  plays  as  the  "Adventures  of 
Kathlyn''  series,  "The  Days  of  the  Thun- 
dering Herd,"  "Your  Girl  and  Mine,"  et 
•cetera,  makes  us  feel  safe  in  offering  his 
technique  as  a  good  example  of  what  is 
required. 

Before  the  amateur  gets  into  the  script 
proper,  however,  we  wish  him  to  under- 
stand that  this  is  printed  merely  to  show 
the  scene  action  and  general  make-up  of 
the  script.  We  have  chosen  the  follow- 
ing scenario  because  it  gives  examples 
of  many  technical  terms,  and  is  well 
prepared,  not  because  of  the  plot  which 
it  relates.  As  this  particular  script  was 
prepared  with  several  studio  require- 
ments in  mind,  the  amateur  should  not 
consider  the  story,  characters,  or  num- 
ber of  interior  scenes  used,  but  only  the 
construction,  which  is  excellent. 

Following  the  script,  we  have  several 
remarks  which  will  explain  various 
points  and  terms  to  beginners,  who, 
judging  from  their  attitude,  are  largely 
■at  sea  when  it  comes  to  practical  appli- 
cation of  accepted  principles. 

THE  SCRIPT  AS  IT  SHOULD  BE  SENT  TO  THE 
PRODUCER. 

"If  I  Were  Young  Again." 
Drama  of  Symbolism  in  One  Reel. 
Synopsis. 

Upon  hearing  of  an  opportunity  to 


A  MODEL  SCENARIO 

invest  his  money  in  an  oil  scheme,  the 
old  curator  at  the  museum  longs  to  be 
young  again,  that  he  might  have  the 
ambition  and  daring  that  go  with 
youth.  A  mummy  arrives  at  the  mu- 
seum of  which  he  has  charge,  and  in  its 
wrappings  he  finds  the  elixir  of  life,  one 
drop  of  which,  if  taken  with  the  com- 
ing of  each  new  moon,  will  restore  his 
youth.  He  takes  a  drop,  and  becomes  a 
young  man  in  body,  but  remains  old  in 
mind.  His  disappearance — as  the  old 
curator — is  mourned  by  his  friends,  es- 
pecially his  old  landlady,  for  whom  he 
cared  much.  He  invests  in  the  oil 
scheme,  and  loses  all  he  has.  He  then 
tries  to  find  work,  but  because  of  his 
queer  combination  of  old  mind  and 
young  body  does  not  fit  any  place.  His 
social  life,  also,  is  dreary,  and  he  longs 
to  be  old  again.  His  landlady  inherits 
a  fortune,  and  longs  to  be  young  again, 
that  she  may  enjoy  it.  The  curator  re- 
turns to  his  room,  and  tells  the  land- 
lady all  about  his  experience.  She  begs 
him  for  a  drop  of  the  elixir,  but  he 
destroys  it,  telling  her  that  the  only  true 
happiness  is  in  going  forward,  and  that 
the  desire  to  be  young  again  can  only 
result  in  unhappiness.  He  returns  to 
the  museum,  where  he  is  welcomed  by 
his  associates.  With  his  landlady,  he 
finds  happiness  in  the  things  that  spell 
comfort  to  the  aged. 

Characters. 

The  Curator :  Part  to  be  played  by  a 
young  man  who,  in  the  first  and  last 
part  must  make  up  as  an  old  man. 

His  landlady  :  -A.  sweet,  old-fashioned 
lady. 

Chief  Director  of  jNIuseum,  Chief 
Clerk,  and  three  other  clerks,  four  or 
five  girls  for  dance,  one  or  two  extra 
young  men  for  same. 

Boss  of  business  firm  advertising  for 


salesman,  and  one  or  two  applicants  fc 
job,  faker  selling  Mexican  oil  stocks.'" 

Scene  Plot. 
Interior.    Sets,  12.    Scenes,  29.  ! 

Private  office  of  Head  Curator  c 
museum— I,  3,  5,  7,  9,  23,  25,  32. 

Private  office  of  Chief  Director,  san:^ 
building — 2.  J 

Clerk's  office — 4,  26. 

Humble,  but  coz}%  sitting  room — 1  ! 
16,  29,  33.  ; 

Landing  at  top  of  stairs,  two  dooi' 
seen — 12,  18,  21,  30.  j 

Curator's  old-fashioned  room — 13,  t  i 
31- 

Close-up  of  "withdrawal"  window  ; 
bank — 14. 

Small,  cheap-looking,  but  comfortab 
room — 19,  22. 

Office  of  fake  oil  company — 20. 

Office  of  business  firm — 24. 

Public  dance  hall  of   dignified  tyf 


Another  corner  of  same  dance  he 
—28.  ; 
Exterior.    Locations  i.    Scenes  2. 

Close-up  of  door  of  boarding  house-' 
10,  17. 

There  are  also  two  close-range  viev 
in  the  picture  which  require  no  bac 
ground  at  all,  these  being  in  scenes 
and  8. 

Scenario. 

Leader:  AT  THE  MUSEUM  C 
NATURAL  HISTORY.  THE  HEA 
CURATOR. 

Scene  i. — Private  office  of  He; 
Curator  at  Museum  of  Natural  Histor 
Swinging  door  to  office  of  directo 
swinging  door  to  clerks'  office.- — He: 
Curator  at  desk,  absorbed  in  examin 
tion  of  the  most  curious  of  the  spe<.: 
mens. 
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Leader:   THE  CHIEF  DIRECTOR. 

Scene  2. — Private  oSce  of  Chief  Di- 
ector ;  swinging  door  to  Curator's  office, 
j  Director,  reading  newspaper.  sees 
r  mething  interesting :  on  screen — news- 
aper  advertisement: 

IXA'EST  YOUR  SAVIXGS. 
MEXICAN  OIL  STOCK. 

WORTH  DOUBLE  IX  30  DAYS. 
[  Director  laughs — goes    with  paper 
hrough    swinging    door    to  Curator's 
£5ce. 

,  ,  J — Same  as  Scene  i. — Curators 
,  nice — Curator  with  specimen  (as  be- 
cre> — Director  iru  laughingly  shows 
soaper.    Curator  reads  and  says: 

.  ::--!";!  Leader:  "IF  I  WERE  YOUXG 
iGAIX.  I  WOULD  RISK  MY  SAV- 
;XGS.'^ 

'  Curator  produces  a  savings-bank  book, 
imt  shows  that  timiditj-  of  old  age  will 
eep  him  from  investing. 

Leader:     A    Mt^IMY  ARRR'ES 

ROM  EGYPT, 
i  Scene  4. — Qerks'  office.  Swinging 
I'Dor  to  Curator's  office.  Several  clerks 
tt  desks,  writing.  Porters  bringing  in 
:n  Eg\,-ptian  mummj-  in  case.  Curator 
liters  and  is  delighted  with  mummj- — 
"ders  it  carried  to  his  own  room  office. 

Sse::e  j. — Same  as  Scene  i. — Back  to 

."urator's  office. — Curator  in — followed 

(V  porters,  who  deposit  mummy  in  place 

}nd   exit.     Director    in — and   he  and 

.urator  open  mummy  case.    Both  de- 

.^hted  with  contents.  Clerk  calls  Di- 
li ^ 

lector  off  (to  sign  a  paper).  Curator 
'  now  alone),  running  hand  over  swath- 
V.gs  of  mummy,  becomes  suddenh'  curi- 
'  js  at  what  he  feels. 

Scene  6. — Close-up  of  Curator's  hand 
^-xtracting  from  swathings  of  mummy  a 
vial. 

j  Scene  7. — Back  to  Scene  5. — Curator 
r  great  curiosity  examines  ancient  writ- 
^  ;  a  vial. 

.  8. — Qose-up    of    metal  vial, 
ing    painted    ancient    writing  in 
Egj-ptian,  or  Sanskrit. 

/;:£•  9. — Back  to~Scene  7. — Curator 
and  writes  translation  of  ancient 
vr.g.     On   screen — written  transla- 
•OXE    DROP   WITH  EACH 


XEW  MOOX  BRIXGS  BACK 
YOUTH." 

Back  to  Scene  9. — Curator  astounded 
— shakes  vial  at  ear.  noting  it  contains 
liquid;  unscrews  cap  from  rial,  smells 
contents,  looks  at  newspaper  adv.  of 
Mexican  oil  stock,  brightens  with  re- 
solve to  test  the  elixir,  and,  if  success- 
ful, to  invest  in  the  stock.  Is  suddenlj- 
afraid  some  one  may  enter.  Looks  to 
both  swinging  doors,  restores  cap  to 
vial,  and  secretes  vial  and  translation 
on  his  person.  Turns  to  mummy  just 
as  director  enters. 

Leader:  THAT  E\^XIXG. 

Scene  10. — Close-up  at  front  door  of 
house  in  which  Curator  has  lodgings. 
Curator  entering  house,  using  his  latch- 
key. 

Leader:   HIS  LANDLADY. 

Scene  11. — Humble,  but  cozj-  sitting 
room  in  home  of  Landlady.  Landlady 
sipping  tea  and  petting  cat  Curator  en- 
ters. She  invites  him  to  have  tea.  He. 
in  suppressed  excitement,  sa3"S  he  is 
tired  and  will  go  up  to  his  room.  She 
smiles,  takes  dish  of  fruit  from  table, 
and  follows  him  off. 

Scene  12. — ^Landing  at  top  of  stairs, 
with  two  doors.  Curator  up — opens 
door  of  his  room  with  key,  followed  by 
Landlady  with  fruit. 

Scene  Jj. — Curator's  room — everv"- 
thing  old-fashioned  and  comfortable. 
Window  with  withered  plant  in  a  pot 
on  sili.  Curator  in.  followed  by  Land- 
lad}^  with  fruit,  which  she  leaves.  She 
gets  his  slippers  and  dressing  gown.  He 
thanks  her.  She  exits.  He-  now  pro- 
duces the  vial  and  translation — reads 
latter  again :  On  screen  Sash  transla- 
tion shown  in  Scene  g  for  a  few  feet. 
Back  to  Scene  13. — Curator  raises  shade 
of  window,  through  which  a  new  moon 
is  seen  (mechanical  effect  in  studio^ 
He  consults  translation,  and  is  satisfied 
with  moon.  Resolves  to  test  eUxir  on 
the  withered  plant  on  window  sill.  From 
vial  he  pours  one  drop  on  earth  in  the 
pot.  The  old  plant  in  a  Dissolve  or 
Fade-in  or  Double  Exposure  changes 
into  a  new  plant  in  full  blossom.  Cura- 
tor delighted. 

Leader:  HIS  LIFETIME  SAVIXGS. 
Scene    14. — Close-up    at  withdrawal 
window  of  savings  bank.    Curator  pre- 


sents bank  book  and  draws  out  his  sav- 
ings in  cash. 

Leader:  THAT  XIGHT.  THE  XEW 
MOOX  STILL  SHIXES. 

Scene  13. — Same  as  Scene  JJ. — Cura- 
tor's lodgings — Curator  entering  in  sup- 
pressed excitement,  followed  by  Land- 
lady with  traj-  of  milk  and  crackers, 
which  she  leaves,  says  good  night,  and 
exits.  Curator  stealthily  locks  door. 
Lays  the  money  (his  savings)  on  table. 
Raises  window  shade,  revealing  new 
moon  (as  in  Scene  is).  He  summons 
courage  for  the  supreme  test — pours  one 
drop  of  the  elixir  on  his  tongue.  A 
feeling  of  drowsiness  steals  over  him : 
he  lies  on  divan;  sleeps.  The  rfieta- 
morphosis  takes  place — in  Dissolve. 
Fade,  or  Double  Elxposure.  He  changes 
to  a  young  man  in  appearance,  but  re- 
tains old  clothes.  He  awakes,  rushes  to 
view  himself  in  mirror.  In  joy  he 
pockets  the  monej-,  produces  a  traveling 
bag.  and  begins  packing  a  few  belong- 
ings. 

Scene  16. — Same  as  Scene  11. — Land- 
lady's sitting  room.  Landlady-  by  hearth 
with  cat,  reading  Bible  bj-  lamp. 

Leader:  A  XEW  LODGER. 

Scene  17. — Same  as  Scene  10. — Close- 
up  a  front  door  of  Landlady's  house — 
(Tint  blue  for  night).  Curator  (as 
young  man)  steals  out  through  door 
with  his  bag,  softly  closes  door,  then 
rings  the  bell.  Landlady  opens  door. 
He  says  he  is  looking  for  lodgings :  she 
bids  him  enter.  He  notes  witli  satisfac- 
tion that  she  does  not  recognize  him. 
Both  enter  house. 

Scene  iS. — Same  as  Scene  12. — Land- 
ing at  top  of  stairs,  with  two  doors. 
Curator  (as  young  man)  up,  followed  by 
Landlady,  who  opens  door  of  the  room 
next  to  one  the  Curator  (as  an  old 
man)  occupied. 

Scene  ig. — Small  and  cheap-looking, 
but  comfortable,  bedroom.  Curator  (as 
young  man)  engages  the  room,  pays 
Landlady;  is  careful  not  to  let  her  see 
his  big  roll  of  money.  She  bids  him 
good  night — exits.  He  joyfully  capers 
in  physical  exuberance  of  youth.. 

Leader:  HE  REMEMBERS  HIS 
DECLARATION :  "IF  I  WERE 
YOUXG  AGAIX  I  WOULD  RISK 
MY  SAVIXGS." 
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Scene  so. — Office  of  the  fake  Mexican 
oil-stock  concern.  Curator  (as  young 
man)  showing  the  fake-stock  dealer  the 
newspaper  ad.  Scene  on  Screen :  Flash 
few  feet  of  newspaper  ad  from  Scene  2. 
Back  to  Scene  20. — Faker  says  is  it 
O.  K.  Curator  hands  over  his  savings, 
receives  stock  certificates,  exits.  Faker 
grins  and  looks  at  money. 

Scene  21. — Same  as  Scene  I2. — Land- 
ing at  top  of  stairs,  with  two  doors. 
Landlady  from  door  of  Curator's 
original  room,  with  newspaper,  weeping 
in  sorrow.  Curator  (as  young  man) 
upstairs,  asks  what  distresses  her.  She 
shows  the  newspaper.  On  screen — news- 
paper heading  reading : 

CURATOR  STILL  MISSING. 
MUSEUM  OFFICIALS  MYSTIFIED. 
NO   TRACE   OF  DISTINGUISHED 
EGYPTOLOGIST  WHO  DISAP- 
PEARED A  WEEK  AGO,  et  cet- 
era— run  of¥. 
Back  to  Scene  2i.- — Landlady  descends 
stairs  weeping.    Curator,  keeping  news- 
paper, enters  his  new  room. 

Scene  i'^.— Same  as  Scene  19. — Cura- 
tor's new  room.  Curator  (as  young 
man)  in  with  newspaper,  which  he  reads 
again,  and  chuckles  at  news  of  his  dis- 
appearance. Glances  elsewhere  at  pa- 
per, suddenly  appalled. 

On  screen,  another  newspaper  head- 
ing reading  thus  : 

MEXICAN  OIL  STOCK  FAKE! 
INVESTORS  RUINED! 

Curator  realizes  he  is  ruined— breaks 
down. 

Leader:  IN  THE  NEED '  OF 
MONEY,  HE  APPLIES  FOR  THE 
PLACE  OF  THE  MISSING  CURA- 
TOR. 

Scene  23. — Same  as  Scene  i. — Cura- 
tor's office,  director  standing  by  Cura- 
tor's vacant  chair  at  Curator's  desk. 
Curator  (as  young  man)  enters.  He 
has  temporary  fear  that  director  may 
recognize  him,  but  finally  breathes  re- 
lieved as  director  asks  what  he  wants. 
Curator  begs  director  to  give  him  the 
position  of  the  missing  Curator,  de- 
noting the  vacant  chair.  Director, 
amazed  at  request,  looks  him  over,  then 
laughingly  says  : 

Cut-in  Leader:  "YOU'RE  TOO 
YOUNG!" 

Curator  insists  he  can  fill  the  job ; 
director  curtly  dismisses  him. 


Leader:   ANOTHER  ATTEMPT. 

Scene  24. — Office  of  firm  that  has  ad- 
vertised for  salesmen;  rail  with  desk  be- 
hind it.  Boss  at  desk,  examining  appli- 
cants for  job.  Curator  (as  young  man) 
applies.  Boss  snickers  at  Curator's  old- 
fashioned  clothes,  and  says : 

Cut-in  Leader:  "THIS  JOB  CALLS 
FOR  AN  UP-TO-DATE  DRESSER !" 

Curator  ofi^,  viewing  his  clothes  in 
crestfallen  manner. 

Leader:  UNDER  HIS  ASSUMED 
NAME,  HE  AT  LAST  SECURES  A 
CLERKSHIP  IN  HIS  OWN  OFFICE. 

Scene  25. — Same  as  Scene  i. — Cura- 
tor's office.  Curator  (as  young  man)  in 
desperate  need  of  employment,  amazing 
the  director  by  showing  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  various  specimens  which  he  han- 
dles. By  denoting  swinging  door  to 
clerks'  office  he  registers  he  is  anxious 
to  go  to  work  as  a  clerk.  Director  de- 
cides to  employ  him.  They  go  through 
door  into  clerks'  office. 

Scene  26. — Same  as  Scene  4. — Clerks' 
office,  museum.  A  vacant  desk  in  fore- 
ground— same  young  clerks  at  work. 
Director  in  with  ,  Curator  (as  young 
man),  whom  he  introduces  to  chief 
clerk,  telling  of  the  applicant's  amazing- 
knowledge  of  specimens.  Curator  is 
given  the  vacant  desk.  Begins  work 
as  director  leaves. 

Leader:  HIS  FELLOW  CLERKS 
HAVE  INVITED  HIM  TO  A 
DANCE. 

Scene  2/. — Corner  of  public  dance  hall 
of  dignified  type.  Same  clerks  and 
others  dancing  with  their  girls.  Cura- 
tor crossing  room,  finds  himself  in  the 
way — despondent,  lonely,  and  brooding. 

Cut-in  Leader:  LONELY  AND  OUT 
OF  TUNE  WITH  THE  YOUNG 
WORLD. 

A  vivacious  and  flirtatious  girl  is  in- 
troduced to  Curator.  She  learns  that  he 
does  not  dance,  and  induces  him  to  fol- 
low her  off  to  "sit  out"  the  dance. 

Leader:  THOUGH  YOUTHFUL  IN 
APPEARANCE,  HE  STILL  THINKS 
WITH  THE  MIND  OF  AGE. 

Scene  28. — Another  corner  in  dance 
hall.  Dancers  can  be  seen  dancing  past 
a  wide  doorway.  Curator  and  same  vi- 
vacious girl  seated.  She  is  exercising  all 
her  flirtatious  arts  on  him,  but  he  fails 
to  respond.    She  is  peeved  and  taunts 


him.  Others  enter,  and  to  their  merr 
ment  she  makes  fun  of  Curator,  mimicl 
ing  his  old-mannish  ways  and  though 
ful  manner.  All  exit,  leaving  Curat( 
miserably  unhappy. 

Leader:  THE  NEXT  NEW  MOO! 
HIS  LANDLADY  HAS  INHERITE 
A  SMALL  FORTUNE. 

Scene  2g.- — Same  as  Scene  ii. — Lam 
lady's  sitting  room  (now  with  all  ne 
furniture  as  a  sign  of  prosperity).  Lam 
lady  (in  new  clothes)  seated  by  fir 
place  with  cat  and  Bible,  reading  1 
lamp.  Curator  (as  young  man)  enter 
very  unhappy.  He '  sits,  and  landlac 
tells  him  of  her  new  Avealth — looks  Ion; 
ingly  into  mirror,  saj'ing : 

Cut-in  Leader:  "IF  I  WER 
YOUNG  AGAIN,  I  COULD  ENJO 
MY  NEW  WEALTH." 

Curator   springs  up  with  idea,  lif 
window  shade,  revealing  new  moon  (; 
produced  before),  produces  the  vial, 
about  to  give  it  to  her;  suddenly  shak 
head  sadly,  saying  to  her : 

Cut-in  Leader:  "NATURE  PR( 
VIDES  THAT  WE  SHALL  B 
HAPPY  IN  OLD  AGE.  TH 
YEARNING  TO  BE  Y'OUNG  AGAI 
BREEDS  ONLY  A  DISCONTEX,, 
THAT  IS  NOT  WORTH  WHILE."i; 

Curator  exits,  leaving  Landlady  pu 
zled.    She  peers  longingly  into  miiror 

Scene  30. — Same  as  Scene  12. — Lani 
ing  at  top  of  stairs,  with  two  door' 
Curator  (as  j'oung  man)  up — starts  1 
enter  his  new  room,  but  decides  to  £ 
instead  into  his  own  original  room,  tl' 
door  of  which  he  opens  by  using  h. 
key.  • 

Scene  31. — Same  as  Scene  13. — Cur: 
tor's  original  lodgings.  Everything  ju 
as  he  left  it  in  Scene  15.  Curator  (; 
young  man)  in,  brooding.  Produces  t!- 
vial ;  lifts  window  shade,  revealing  ne 
moon  (as  produced  before).  He  pr 
duces  the  translation : 

On  Screen :  Again  flash  few  feet  ■ 
translation  which  is  used  in  Scene 
Back  to  scene.   He  realizes  that  to-nigl 
he  must  again  take  a  drop  of  the  elix! 
if  he  is  to  remain  young.  Decides 
destroy  elixir  and  be  old.    Opens  wi' 
dow,  and  is  about  to  throw  v;al  out  wht 
Landlady  enters.    She,  start! fd  at  seeii 
him  in  old  Curator's  room,  :  sks  him 
explain.    He  takes  newspaper  clippii 
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-ilom  pocket,  and  gives  it  to  her.  She 
lads  it. 

,iOn  screen:  FLASH  NEWSPAPER 
Deadlines  as  in  Scene  i— only  a 
Kv  feet. 

I  Back  to  scene. — Curator  tells  Land- 
|dy  he  is  the  old  Curator.  She  bewil- 
:2red,  unbelieving,  he  shows  her  the 
jal  and  the  translation,  and  explains 
't'ect  of  elixir  by  showing  her  the  plant 
'i  blossom.  She,  dumfounded,  begs  him 
jf  give  her  the  vial  in  order  that  she 
,ay  be  young  again,  in  order  to  enjoy 
fer  new  riches.  He  refuses,  holding 
Jal  aloft  so  she  can't  reach  it,  and  says: 
Cut-in  Leader:  'THERE  IS  NO  JOY 
'K  GOING  BACKWARD.  ALL  HAP- 
jlNESS  LIES  IN  GOING  FOR- 
l^'ARD.  I  SHALL  DESTROY  THE 
jtUMMY'S  SECRET." 
jj  In  frantic  desire  to  obtain  the  vial, 
landlady  pleads  with  him — leads  to  vio- 
';nt  struggle  with  him,  which  at  last 
'faves  her  exhausted.  He  empties  con- 
ents  of  vial  into  empty  dish  on  table 
y  dresser,  touches  a  burning  match  to 
}ie  liquid.  It  flames  up  with  smoke.  At 
le  same  time  the  Curator  (by  Dissolve, 
-I'ade,  or  Double  Exposure)  changes 
ack  to  old  man  as  at  beginning  of 
j|lay.  Landlady  astounded.  Old  Cura- 
or,  now  very  happy,  indicates  the  plant, 
nd  they  watch  spellbound  as  the  blos- 
omed  plant  (by  Dissolve,  Fade,  or 
:)ouble  Exposure)  changes  back  to  the 
fithered  plant. 

Leader:  "I  HAVE  BEEN  ON  A 
LONG  JOURNEY.  IN  WHICH  I 
;AINED  NOTHING  AND  LOST 
[VERYTHING." 

Scene  32. — Same  as  Scene  i. — Cura- 
or's  office.  The  old  Curator  enters, 
angs  up  hat,  goes  to  desk  and  to  work 
,s  if  nothing  had  happened.  Director 
nters,  thunderstruck;  views  Curator  as 
ine  back  from  dead — then  in  great  de- 
ight  welcomes  Curator's  return.  Cura- 
or  tells  him  words  of  above  leader, 
birector  mystified.  Curator  goes  to 
|nummj%  examines  it,  and  becomes  again 
ihe  old  anthropologist,  absorbed  in 
jtudy. 

Leader:  AND  HAVING  LEARNED 
IrHE  FOLLY  OF  WISHING  TO  BE 

jk'OUNG  AGAIN  

j:  Scene  33 — Same  as  Scene  11. — Land- 
lady's sitti  ig  room.  Old  Curator  and 
old  Landlady  sitting  by  firelight,  he 
moking  pipe.    Both  gaze  to  fire,  happy 
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in  tranquillitj"  of  old  age.  As  scene 
fades  out,  they  clasp  hands  with  smile 
of  understanding. 

NOTES. 

These  notes  will  explain,  as  has  been 
said  before,  certain  terms  and  methods 
which  apparently  puzzle  many  amateurs, 
and  we  advise  all  those  who  have  studied 
the  scenario  to  read  these  over  care- 
fully and  apply. what  is  in  them  to  their 
own  scripts. 

Examples  of  "Leaders"  will  be  found 
through  this  script,  they  being  plainly 
marked  in  each  case.  These  are  also 
known  by  many  other  names,  but 
leader  is  the  simplest,  and  we  advise 
our  readers  to  use  it  at  all  times.  One 
appears  at  the  very  opening  of  the  storj'. 
another  between  scenes  I  and  2,  et 
cetera. 

Scene  3  furnishes  an  example  of  '"cut- 
in  Leader"  and  its  use.  There  are 
others  of  this  type  farther  on  in  the 
script,  and  by  studying  their  purpose  and 
seeing  how  they  are  used  in  this  script 
and  on  the  screen,  the  amateur  can  eas- 
ily become  familiar  with  their  use. 

Two  scenes,  6  and  8,  give  us  examples 
of  the  "close-up,"  and  if  the  beginner 
reads  the  script  over  carefully  he  will 
find  that  they  explain  their  presence 
themselves.  They  bring  something  close 
to  the  camera  for  identification  if  it  is 
to  play  an  important  part  in  the  plot. 

"Insert,"  the  magic  terms  which  both- 
ers the  brains  of  beginners  far  more 
than  it  ought  to,  will  be  found  illus- 
trated in  scenes  9  and  13. 

Note  the  simple  description  of  the 
scenes.  Nothing  more  than  a  sketch  of 
the  setting  is  given,  but  much  can  be 
said  in  a  few  words — in  scenes  19  and 
27,  for  example.  Where  a  part  of  the 
setting  is  vital  to  the  action  of  the  story, 
it  must  be  described — as  the  flower  in 
the  window  in  scene  13. 

In  scenes  13  and  15,  and  again  later 
on  in  the  story,  a  double  exposure  is 
called  for.  We  would  simph'  tell  the 
director  that  it  was  a  double  exposure 
in  grammar-school  terms — no  technical 
words — but  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
have  learned  the  various  terms,  all  are 
used.  These  scenes  show  how  this  arti- 
fice may  be  successfully  used,  but  it 
behooves  us  to  caution  the  amateur  to 
iise  it  sparingly,  even  though  he  knows 
how,  if  he  desires  to  sell  regularly. 

The  instruction  to  be  given  in  order 
to  obtain  a  night  effect  will  be  found  in 


scene  17,  and  the  manner  to  gain  other 
studio  eft'ects  is  illustrated  in  scene  13, 
where  a  "'new  moon"  effect  is  called 
for. 

''Flash"  scenes  are  represented  by  the 
inserts  in  scenes  13  and  20.  While  these 
inserts  are  not  in  themselves  seen,  nev- 
ertheless, regular  scenes  which  require 
only  a  few  feet — as  in  the  cut-back — • 
would  be  described  the  same  way. 

The  final  fade-out  effect  may  be  found 
in  the  last  scene. 


FIVE-REEL  FARCES. 

AAliatever  you  do,  don't  try  to  write 
a  five-reel  farce  comedy  if  you  are  a 
beginner,  or  unless  you  are  a  master  of 
the  art  of  writing  this  style  of  comedy. 

We  saw  a  beginner's  effort  along  this 
line  the  other  day,  and  it  almost  made 
us  weep.  He  had  taken  "Way  Down 
East"  and  "East  Lynne,'"  and  tried  to 
combine  and  burlesque  them.  The  plot 
was  a  nightmare,  and  the  scene  action 
far  worse.  We  told  him  w^e  were  go- 
ing to  write  this  after  we  had  convinced 
him  how  wrong  he  was,  and  he  gave  us 
permission  to  make  it  as  strong  as  we 
wished,  if  it  would  help  others. 

To  begin  with,  he  didn't  have  footage 
enough  for  one  reel,  there  being  one 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  scenes,  about 
fifty  of  which  an  experienced  comedy 
director  would  "kill"  on  the  first  read- 
ing, and  about  fift}^  more  of  which  would 
be  found  impractical  for  comedy  pur- 
poses when  production  was  actually  be- 
gun. Then  there  was  little  real  humor 
in  the  entire  proposition.  It  was  clearly 
strained  from  start  to  finish.  He  had 
started  out  determined  to  burlesque 
these  two  well-known  plays,  and  had 
stuck  to  that  idea  through  thick  and  thin. 
Worse  than  that,  he  had  been  unable  to 
put  in  little  bits  of  funny  byplay  even 
where  opportunity  offered  itself,  for  he 
was  laboring  under  the  impression  that 
the  main  idea  would  be  funny  enough 
in  itself — which  is  at  all  times  wrong. 

AA'e  didn't  try  to  find  all  the  faults 
in  the  script,  but  he  tore  it  up  before 
we  left  him,  and  thanked  us  for  the  tip. 
We  hope  that  readers  who  have  been 
c'ontemplating  a  plunge  into  the  "feature 
farce"  field  will  reconsider,  for  it  is 
really  almost  impossible.  There  are  only 
about  three  markets,  at  the  most,  and  we 
know  positivel}-  that  one  of  these  com- 
panies has  a  director  who  has  made  a 
six-reel  farce  without  any  semblance 
of  a  scenario  whatever.    He  is  a  born 
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comedian,  and  no  matter  what  idea 
comes  within  range  of  his  mind  he  can 
present  it  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will 
draw  a  laugh.  As  far  as  the  plot  of. 
the  six-reeler  mentioned  goes — it  wasn't. 
It  was  a  laugh  getter,  and  that  was  all 
it  was  meant  to  be. 

THE    MARKET  CONDITION. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  tlie  photo-playwright  who  is  alive  to 
all  that  is  happening  in  the  game  that  the 
long-looked-for  "survival  of  the  fittest" 
is  not  far  off.  Changes  are  bound  to 
take  place  in  the  future,  and  the  scena- 
rioist  who  has  faithfully  worked  and 
studied  with  very  little  or  no  reward 
will  then  reap  his  harvest  from  the  seed 
he  has  sown, 

Just  now  the  market  is  not  over- 
bright,  but  everything  points  to  it  pick- 
ing up  again  in  a  very  short  time.  Writ- 
ers should  learn  to  appreciate  the  fact 
that  because  they  cannot  sell  is  no  rea- 
son why  they  should  not  write.  Sup- 
pose a  writer  stops  turning  out  scripts, 
and  is  found  without  any  good  ones  to 
offer  when  eight  or  ten  companies  call 
for  material  in  a  rush.  This  is  liable 
to  be  the  condition,  and  our  advice  is  to 
continue  writing  and  submitting  regu- 
larly, keeping  your  eyes  opened  for 
every  possible  market. 

It  is  always  difficult,  almost  impossible, 
to  accurately  judge  motion-picture  con- 
ditions; but  we  feel  sure  that  the  writ- 
ers who  are  living  close  to  the  trade 
will  agree  with  us  that  the  present  con- 
ditions are-  sure  to  make  for  better  sce- 
nario-writing conditions,  and  that  relief 
is  not  far  off. 

Short  Shots. 

We  are  still  "strong"  for  the  short- 
length  comedy-drama. 

Patience  is  one  of  the  scenarioist's' 
stocks  in  trade. 

The  dream  of  every  director  whose 
heart  is  in  his  work  is  to  gather  about 
him  a  staff  of  writers  who  can  furnish 
him  with  sure-fire  "working"  scripts. 

The  cut-back  system  is  a  blessing  or 
a  curse,  depending  on  how  the  writers 
use  it.    Editors  will  bear  testimony. 

Love  of  one's  work  is  essential  to 
success  in  photo-play  writing,  as  well  as 
in  other  lines  of  endeavor. 

When  the  brain  begins  to  tire  it  is  time 
to  quit,  but  this  should  not  be  taken  as 
an  excuse  by  writers  who  are  trying  to 
"square"  themselves  with  their  con- 
science for  shirking. 


More  Vital  Energy 
For  You 

Our  Magnetic  Abdomi- 
nal and  Kidney  Vilalizer 

does  what  all  the  niedichie 
on  earth  cannot  do.  It  gives 
Life,  Tone  and  Vigor  to  the 
blood  and  nerves,  overcom- 
ing congestion,  sorenessand 
pain,  by  rapid  circulation. 

Be  Well  and  Strong 

through  this  wonderful  in- 
vention which  floods  the 
system  with  magnetism  and 
gives  Strenglli  to  the  Bacl<, 
Kidneys,  Liver,  Stomacli 
and  Bowels,  instilling  buoy- 
ancy, tone  and  rejuvenating 
vitality  into  the  whole  or- 
ganism, making  you  feel 
like  a  new  being. 

The  Secret  of  Health 

is  a  good  circulation  of  the  blood,  for  the  blood  is  the 
lite  of  the  body  and  magnetism  is  the  life  of  the  blood. 

We  make  magnetic  vitalizers  for  every  part  of  the 
body  from  head  to  feet,  for  restoring  lost  vitality  to 
every  organ,  nerve  and  tissue,  relieving  weakness  of 
any  liind  in  any  part  of  the  body  through  vigorous  cir- 
culation. 

Kidney  Trouble 
Lame  Back 

Rheumatism,  Lumbago,  Liver  and 
Bowel  trouble.  Nervousness,  Con- 
stipation and  pelvic 
weakness  have  been 
cured  in  multitudes 
of  cases  by  our  Ab- 
dominal and  Kidney 
Vitalizers  according 
to  the  words  of  those 
who  say  they  have 
been  cured  to  stay  cured 
after  medicine  had  failed. 

Magnetic 
Force 

is  the  only  force  that  actually 
instills  new  lite  into  the  sys- 
tem. It  is  infallible  in  its 
action  and  restores  lost  energy 
in  exact  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  power  applied. 

Strengthen  Your  Body 

\\"e  do  not  urge  any  person  to  buy  Magnetic  Shields. 
All  we  want  is  to  give  you  the  facts,  the  truth  and  the  evi- 
dence and  then  your  own  intelligence  will  be  your  best 
guide  as  to  whether  you  wish  to  put  energy,  torce  and 
power  into  your  body  to  give  strength,  elasticity  and 
youthful  vigor,  or  whether  you  wish  to  use  drugs  and 
medicine  to  weaken  your  vitality. 

I:?' Free  Book 

By  F.  J.  THACHER,  M.D. 

giving  full  information  and  in- 
struction regarding  the  use  of 
magnetism  for  restoring  lost 
vitality  to  blood  and  nerves.  De- 
scribe your  case  fully  and  we 
will  advise  you,  free  of  charge, 
how  to  apply  magnetism  for 
treating  any  weakness  or  dis- 
ease, and  will  send  you  all  the 
proof  and  evidence,  then  you 
can  be  your  own  judge. 

Thacher  Magnetic  Shield  Co.,  Inc. 

Suite  782,  110  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


Bad  Complexions  Clear  Up  Like  Magic 


LOMA 


WITH  THE  USE  OF 
MEDICATED 


Soap 


Contains  a  wonderful  ingredient  used  by  eminent  physicianB 
for  years  with  great  success,  now  combined  in  convenient, 
delisrhtful  form  m  LOMA  Toilet  Soap.  Its  regular  use  will 
ettmulate  the  skin,  permittinpr  natural,  bealthv  action-  rids 
the  skio  of  pimples^  blackheade,  rednega.  roughness,  quickly 
et  trifling  cost.  Pricer  50c  per  cake,  sent  postpaid. 
Richard  Fink  Co,,  Dept.  37,  396  Broadway,  N.  Y, 


I  nni/  Learn  to  Write  Photo-Plays 
LUUIX  Exclusive  Method 


Only  sure  method.  This  school  turns 
out  more  successful  scenario  writers 
than  all  the  other  schools  together. 
There's  a  reason.  You  too  can  make 
big  money.  Send  for  free  booklet 
of  valuable  information  and  Special 
Prize  Offer.  Don't  dela\ — Act,  before  you  turn  page. 
Chicago  Photo-Playwright  College,  Box  278  XY,  Chicago,  11 


HERE 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

Beautiful  hand-colored, larsre  11x14 
Plioto  of  your  Favorite  Actor  or 
Actress.  Tliese  handsome  hand- 
colored  Photos  are  an  exception- 
ally fine  work  of  art  suitable  for 
framing.  Ask  your  nearest  theatre, 
or  send  25c  in  stamps  or  coin  to 

Wyanoak  Publishing  Co. 

138  West  52nd  Street.  N.  Y.  City 


Earn  big 

money  drawintr  for  newsimpers.  masra- 
zines,  etc.  All  branches  of  an  (aughl.  Our  practical 
system  of  personal  instruction  b.v  MAIL  develops  j-our 
talent.  Write  for  llluslrated  maeiazlne,  terms  and  lists 
of  successful  puplla.  Send  sample  of  work  for  fres 
crillcism.  Local  classes  also.  ASSOCIATED  ART 
STUDIOS,  2130  Flatiron  Building,  New  York, 

ctnnn  per  man  per  county 

W  IUMW  strange  invention  startles  tha 
world — aeents atnazed.   Ten  ineipferieuced  men 
divide  $40,000.   Korstad,  a  farmer,  did  $2,200  i a 
days.   Schleicher,  a  minister,  S195  first  12 
hours.  $1,200  cold  cash  made,  paid,  banked 
by  Stoneman  in  30  days;  $15,000 to  date.  A. 
hotorcold  running  water  bath  equipment 
for  any  home  at  only  $6.50.  Self-heating. 
No  plumbing  or  water-works  required.  In- 
vestigate. Exclusivesale.Creditgiven.  Send 
no  money.  Write  letteror  postal  today. 

ALLEN  MFQ.  C0..4I35  Allen  BIdg.;  Toledo,  0. 

SONG  WRITERS 

"KEV  TO  SUCCESS*'  FRFF 
Sent   to   You    Absolutely  * 

on  receipt  of  postal  card  request.  Secure  thi.? 
booklet  and  learn  of  tbe  wonderful  money  making- 
opportunities  the  sons:-writinjr  profession  offers 
ambitious  writers.  Past  experience  unnecessary. 
Write  to-day  or  submit  poems  and  receive  our 
opinion  together  with  the  valuable  booklet. 
Knickerbocker  Stndios,  600  Gaiety  BIdg.,  New  York  City 
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The  Helping  Hand 

lESSANAY) 

By  Katherine  E.  Marshe 

How  many  girls  whose  parents  are  in  comfortable  circumstances  have  learned  how  to 
do  anything  for  their  own,  or  their  family's  support,  in  case  the  crash  should  some  day  come, 
which  would  make  it  vitally  necessary  for  them  to  earn  their  own  living?  That  the  subject 
is  one  well  worth  thinking  over,  by  girls  everywhere,  is  a  fact  which  has  led  the  Essanay 
company  to  produce  the  picture  on  which  this  story  is  based.  The  cast  was  led  by  Miss 
Evelyn  Greeley,  pictured  on  the  cover. 


"^OODNESS— look  at  the  sunshine 
-*  and  the  crowds  of  people !" 
Adelaide  Ashworth,  societj-  bud.  de- 
rended  the  steps  of  the  stately  Van 
'eventer  mansion  beside  Forrest  Bax- 
•r,  her  fiance,  and  looked  with  wonder- 
ig  interest  at  the  street  scene  of  bus- 
ing activit}^ 

"What  time  is  it,  anyway,  Forrest?" 
pe  inquired.  "The  lights  were  still 
lazing  in  the  breakfast  room  and  the 
allroom,  and  I  did  not  realize  that  the 
ight  was  over." 

The  tall  young  man  in  the  top  hat, 
averness  cape,  and  evening  clothes 
:ifled  a  yawn ;  feeling  no  interest,  ap- 
arently,  in  the  sunlight  or  the  passing 
rowds.  He  took  out  his  watch  and 
yuinted  at  it  sleepily. 

■'It's  ten  after  eight,"  he  answered. 
'Good  Lord !  We've  been  dancing  and 
ating  for  nearh^  twelve  hours.  These 
inner  dances  are  getting  to  be  regular 
ouse  parties.  Dinner,  and  then  a  lot  of 
ancing;  supper,  and  more  dancing; 
nen  those  who  have  been  able  to  stand 
ne  racket  keep  right  on  till  the  sun 
ises,  and  have  breakfast  before  they 
o  home  to  bed.  I  fancy,  you  know,  that 
Irs.  van  Deventer  prided  herself  on 
'lat  seven-o'clock  breakfast  as  some- 
ning  of  a  social  achievement." 


By  this  time  they  were  seated  com- 
fortabl}"  in  the  Ashworth  limousine,  glid- 
ing swiftly  up  the  avenue. 

'T'm  not  a  bit  tired,"  said  Adelaide 
brightly.  "Mrs.  van  Deventer  gives 
charming  entertainments,  and  I  am 
never  ready  to  stop  dancing.  I  slept 
nearly  all  day  yesterday,  to  prepare  for 
the  dance,  and  now  I'll  go  home  and 
sleep  until  it's  time  to  dress  for  the 
Folingsbees'  dance  this  evening." 

"That's  right,"  drawled  the  young  man 
approvingly.  "That's  what  I  shall  do 
when  I  reach  the  club.  What's  the  day- 
time good  for,  an3way?  There's  noth- 
ing to  do  here  in  town  till  after  the 
lights  are  lit.  I  got  up  too  early  yes- 
terday— 1  had  to  keep  a  stupid  luncheon 
date  at  two  o'clock — and  now  I'm  suf- 
fering for  it;  I'm  dead  tired  and  sleep}'." 

'  Look  at  all  those  poor  people  on 
the  sidewalk,  with  the  lunch  boxes,  on 
their  way  to  work !"  exclaimed  the  girl, 
with  a  whimsical  smile.  "I  dare  say  they 
have  to  go  to  bed  at  ten  o'clock  and 
get  up  at  seven.  Fancj'  that !  Working 
all  day  and  doing  almost  nothing  else 
but  eat  and  sleep  !" 

Forrest  Baxter  looked  bored,  and  dis- 
missed the  people  on  the  sidewalk  with 
a  wave  of  his  immaculately  gloved  hand. 

"Poof !"  he  exclaimed;  "they  belong  to 


a  different  order  of  existence  !  Matter 
of  fact,  I  never  think  of  'em.  I'm  sorry 
for  them,  in  a  way,  I  suppose,  but  the 
world  is  full  of  them,  m}'  dear.  It  must 
be  ghastly  to  be  poor  and  common.  I 
never  ride  in  the  street  cars  or  subway 
trains  because  it's  beastl}'  unpleasant  to 
rub  elbows  with  a  lot  of  creatures  like 
that." 

Adelaide  was  still  looking  at  the  hur- 
rying pedestrians,  and  she  grew  thought- 
fully serious. 

"Reallj%  Forrest,"  she  said,  "most  of 
them  look  quite  bright  and  happy.  I 
dare  say  those  young  girls  work  for  fifty 
or  seventj-five  dollars  a  week,  and  have 
to  live  on  it,  yet  they  go  along  laughmg 
and  acting  as  though  they  were  perfectly 
satisfied.'' 

"Haw,  haw,  haw !"  Baxter  guffawed, 
showing  more  animation  than  he  had  for 
several  hours.  "That's  a  good  one,  bj'' 
Jove !  Fifty  or  seventy-five  dollars ! 
My  dear  Adelaide,  the  poor  things  are 
deuced  lucky  if  they  get  a  ten-dollar  bill 
for  their  week's  work." 

■'You  have  been  misinformed,  For- 
rest," returned  the  girl  positively.  "That 
is  too  absurd ;  it  wouldn't  pay  for  a  girl's 
gloves  !  I  don't  like  the  way  you  speak 
about  those  working  people,  either,"  she 


went  on  reprovingly.  "They  are  just  as 
human  as  we  are — more  so,  perhaps — 
and  I  really  think  they  deserve  a  lot  of 
credit  for  working  so  hard  for  money 
to  live  on  and  spend.  If  you  lost  all  the 
money  your  father  left  you,  what  in  the 

world  would  " 

"Spare  me !"  cried  the  man  in  mock 
terror.  "Let's  talk  of  something  more 
cheerful." 

Adelaide  frowned.  "I  think  it  is 
rather  nice  to  talk  of  serious  things 
once  in  a  while,"  she  said.    "Father  says 
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and  sleep  off  your  serious  thoughts — 
such  things  are  bad  for  the  head." 

When  Adelaide  awoke,  toward  even- 
ing, having  slept  away  the  daylight 
hours,  she  had  not  forgotten  her  seri- 
ous thoughts,  however.  She  asked  her 
father  at  the  dmner  table  that  night  if 
he  had  ever  heard  of  any  working  girl 
receiving  so  small  a  salary  as  ten  dol- 
lars per  week. 

He  gravely  informed  her  that  four 
dollars  was  not  an  uncommon  salary. 
And,  further,  that  whole  families  lived 


Pride  and  poverty  did  not  conflict  in  Adelaide's  nature. 


I  am  nothing  but  a  giddy  butterfly,  and 
that  I  haven't  an  idea  about  anything 
but  clothes  and  jewels  and  dances;  but 
I  really  think  about  practical  things  a 
good  deal,  Forrest.  I  believe  it  would 
do  any  girl  good,  no  matter  how  much 
money  she  had,  if  she  learned  to  do 
something  useful — something  that  she 
could  earn  money  with,  if  she  had  to, 
you  know." 

"Here  we  are,  at  your  house !"  ex- 
claimed her  escort,  with  a  look  of  re- 
lief.   "Better  go  right  to  bed,  little  girl, 


for  a  year,  in  comparative  comfort  and 
contentment,  on  the  ridiculously  small 
sum  of  a  thousand  dollars,  or  even  less. 
It  seemed  inconceivable  to  her,  but  she 
accepted  the  statements  of  her  father  as 
a  fact,  and  her  seriousness  increased. 

Her  father,  Robert  Ashworth,  was  at 
all  times  a  grave,  reserved  man,  but 
habitually  gentle  and  kindly  in  his  man- 
ner. Sometimes,  particularly  of  late, 
Adelaide  had  looked  at  him  across  the 
dining  table  and  wondered  if  anything 
could  ever  happen  to  trouble  his  mind. 
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It  seemed  utterly  impossible  that  a 
man  as  wealthy  as  he  could  ever  have 
so  much  as  a  dream  of  business  troubles. 
But  she  had  heard  of  rich  men  losing  ij 
their  fortunes.    She  wondered  if  they  i 
had  to  work,  then,  for  a  living,  and  if  j 
their  sons  and  daughters  became  real 
working  people,  like  those  she  saw  in 
the  streets  and  shops. 

The  subject  of  work  became  some 
thing  like  an  obsession  with  her. 

One  evening  she  broke  a  dinner  en 
gagement  and  stayed,  at  home  to  read  af  3K 
magazine  article  that  she  had  found  on: 
the  self-supporting  women  of  the  United; 
States.  The  next  morning  she  as- 
tounded her  quiet  -and  complacem 
mother  by  rising  and  breakfasting  a1 
nine  o'clock. 

At  ten,  she  stole  out  of  the  house  un-i 
observed,  attired  in  a  plain  little  suit- 
as  plain  as  a  suit  can  be  that  has  cosi|iti 
two  hundred  dollars — and  enjoyed  the 
unusual  experience  of  riding  downtowr 
in  a  street  car  instead  of  a  limousine. 

She  remembered  a  certain  shop  win 
dow  in  which  she  had  seen  a  display  o 
typewriters — it  was  next  door  to  a  fui 
shop  to  which  she  had  gone  for  Rus 
sian  sables — and  she  left  the  car  neai 
the  place,  and  stood  for  a  long  time  a 
the  window,  affecting  to  be  interested  ii 
typewriters,  but  using  the  time  to  rail 
her  courage  to  the  point  of  entering  th 
shop  and  asking  the  questions  she  had  ii 
mind. 

She  never  could  tell  how  she  did  i 
but  all  at  once  she  found  herself  lean 
ing  over  a  counter  and  asking  a  courte 
ous  man  how  a  girl  could  learn  to  op 
erate  a  typewriter  so  that  she  migh| 
eventually  earn  a  salary  as  a  stenog 
rapher. 

The  man  smiled  covertly,  but  hastene 
to  direct  her  to  the  business-colleg 
department  of  the  great  typewriter  com 
pany.  She  trembled  and  wavered  be 
tween  blind  panic  and  reckless  determi 
nation,  but  the  determination  won,  ani 
she  went  directly  to  the  school  o 
stenography. 

The  course  which  was  calculated  ti 
fit  a  pupil  for  efficient  service,  the  man 
ager  of  the  school  told  her,  would  tak 
several  hours  of  her  time  every  day  fo 
four  months.  Instantly  she  saw  a  hord 
of  obstacles  rising  between  her  and  th 
new  ambition,  but  she  closed  her  eyes  t 
them. 

The  manager  handed  her  a  registr 
blank  and  asked  her  when  she  woul 
like  to  begin  the  course. 


She  felt  like  fleeing,  she  could  hardlj- 
look  the  man  in  the  face,  but  with  a 
sudden  wave  of  great  resolution  sweep- 
ing over  her,  she  lifted  her  head  and 
took  a  full  breath. 

I  "I  will  start  to-morrow !"  she  declared 
|)ravely. 

Adelaide  found  herself  sorely  put  to 
-kt  for  excuses  and  explanations  to  give 
her  parents  for  her  daily  absence  from 
home  between  the  hours  of  nine  o'clock 
£nd  three,  but  she  finally  put  an  end  to 
[their  questionings  by  telling  them  that 
rfehe  had  a  secret  which  must  be  kept  for 
■a  few  weeks ;  later,  she  would  share  it 
(fwith  them. 

i  The  period  of  instruction  dragged, 
and  became  seriouslj-  irksome  at  first, 
^tiut  after  a  month  she  was  surprised  to 
find  herself  becoming  interested  in  it. 
■iHer  fellow  pupils  were  girls  of  various 
nationalitj'  and  from  divers  classes  of 
societ^^  For  a  long  time  she  did  not 
■Jcnow  how  to  meet  their  overtures  of 
friendship.  Then  she  found  herself 
;iearful  that  she  would  betray  to  them 
some  snobbish  aloofness  or  superiority-. 
After  two  months,  however,  she  was 
positiveh-  startled  to  find  herself  eating 
lunch  and  exchanging  trifling  confi- 
■dences  with  the  pretty  daughter  of  a 
truck  driver,  who  hoped  eventually  to 
icontribute  as  much  as  seven  or  eight  dol- 
lars a  week  to  the  support  of  her  nine 
[jounger  brothers  and  sisters. 
'  Xear  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
'month,  Adelaide  won  a  school  prize — it 
■was  a  morocco-bound  notebook — for  the 
Tjest  record  at  rapid  and  accurate  typing 
'while  blindfolded. 

I  Her  father  came  home  from  his  lux- 
urious office  one  afternoon  later  than 
usual,  and  it  seemed  that  old  age  had 
fallen  upon  him  like  a  pall  during  the 
short  daj-.  His  face  was  white,  and 
drawn  with  new  lines  and  furrows.  To 
^the  anxious  inquiries  of  Adelaide  and 
''her  mother  he  was  silent  at  first,  but 
when  they  pressed  him,  he  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  great  library  like  a  figure 
of  Fate,  and  told  them  that  he  was  a 
'poor  man.  His  business,  his  home,  his 
beautiful  country  place — everything  had 
been  snatched  from  him  during  one  sin- 
gle hour  of  terror  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change. 

Two  weeks  after  the  crash,  the  Ash- 
worths  were  living  in  a  four-room  apart- 
ment, for  which  they  paid  a  rental  of 
twentj-  dollars  a  month,  in  an  unpre- 
tentious part  of  the  city.    It  was  fur- 
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nished  inexpensively,  and  almost  the 
only  relics  of  the  sumptuous  palace  in 
which  they  had  entertained  so  lavishly 
were  a  score  of  Mr.  Ashworth's  favorite 
books.  Everything  else  had  gone  under 
the  auctioneer's  hammer.  A  small  army 
of  servants  had  waited  upon  them  be- 
fore; now  ]Mrs.  Ashworth  and  Adelaide 
learned  to  sweep  floors,  cook  plain  food, 
and  wash.  Robert  Ashworth  was  as  near 
penniless  as  a  man  can  be  and  keep 
clear  of  the  dreaded  institutions  of  the 
charity  organizations. 

"What  shall  we  do?  Oh,  what  can  we 
do  to  live !''  he  cried  miserably,  as  he 


rose  from  his  rocking-chair  and  paced 
the  room  one  morning  while  his  wife 
and  daughter  were  washing  and  drying 
the  breakfast  dishes.  He  wore  slip- 
pers and  a  bath  robe,  and  with  his 
drawn  face  and  rapidly  whitening  hair 
he  looked  more  than  ever  the  hopeless 
invalid  and  physical  ruin. 

His  wife  hastened  to  him  and  strove 
to  console  and  quiet  him  with  gentle 
words,  and  while  they  talked,  Adelaide 
caught  up  the  morning  paper  from  the 
table  and  peered  hurriedlj-  and  furtively 
at  the  column  of  '"Help  ^^'anted''  ad- 
vertisements. 

She  paused  over  a  score  of  common- 
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place  offers  which  held  no  allurements, 
then  her  eyes  fell  with  instant  eager- 
ness upon  a  six-line  paragraph.  An  au- 
thor desired  the  services  of  an  efficient 
stenographer  who  could  take  dictation 
rapidly  and  do  accurate  typing. 

She  made  a  careful  mental  note  of 
the  address  and  replaced  the  paper  on 
the  table.  An  hour  later,  she  put  on  her 
hat  and  coat  and  slipped  out  of  the 
apartment  with  the  semitruthful  excuse 
to  her  parents  that  she  was  going  for  a 
walk. 

She  returned  early  in  the  afternoon, 
bright-eyed  and  jubilant.    To  her  par- 


ents' mj-stified  inquiries  she  breathlessly 
replied  that  she  had  secured  a  position 
as  stenographer  to  ^Mr.  Francis  Carey 
iliddleham,  the  author,  and  was  to  be 
paid  ten  dollars  a  week,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  an  earl}'  increase  in  salary-. 

The  secret  of  the  four  months  of  study 
was  revealed  at  last,  and  the  elderly 
people  were  as  staggered  as  they  were 
touched  and  delighted.  Robert  Ash- 
worth was  no  longer  the  iron  man  of 
business  that  Wall  Street  had  known, 
and  he  sank  into  his  chair  and  wept 
silently. 

Francis  Carey'  ]\Iiddleham  was  youngs 
both  in  years  and  literary  experience. 


Adelaide  hastily  turned  to  the  "Help  Wanted"  section  of  the  newspaper,  behind 

her  father's  back. 
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and  a  baker's  dozen  of  magazine  stories 
made  up  his  record  of  achievement.  In 
his  roseate  dreams  he  saw  rows  of 
handsomely  bound  books  on  the  shelves 
of  libraries,  each  one  bearing  his  name, 
while  publishers  clamored  to  be  allowed 
to  put  forth,  collected  editions  of  his 
works,  and  distinguished  journalists  in- 
terviewed him  on  the  future  of  letters 
in  America. 

In  the  midst  of  a  season  of  encour- 
aging success  with  magazine  editors 
came  a  sudden  slump.  His  manuscripts 
went  forth  with  his  prayers  and  good 
wishes,  but  they  came  back  with  editorial 
notes  of  polite  but  firm  rejection.  One 
friendly  editor  told  him  that  he  wrote 
too  rapidly  and  recklessly  on  the  spur 
of  his  inspiration,  and  that  he  treated 
certain  details  of  his  stories  with  too 
royal  a  disdain,  evidently  considering 
them  trifling. 

"It  isn't  so  bad,"  said  the  editor,  "to 
slip  up  on  a  historical  date  by  a  year  or 
two ;  such  things  can  be  forgiven ;  but 
when  you  have  Napoleon  standing  and 
looking  calmly  over  a  six-foot  fence, 
that's  too  much,  my  boy  !  You  might  at 
least  have  given  him  a  knot  hole  to  peek 
through." 

Similar  strictures  came  from  other  ed- 
itors, and  Middleham  decided,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  low  spirits,  that  his  work  was 
becoming  "sloppy."  He  reviewed  his 
writing  carefully,  and  worked  so  dili- 
gently that  he  became  nervous,  and  ham- 
mered his  typewriter  mercilessly,  not  al- ' 
ways  hitting  the  right  keys. 

Presently  a  story  that  had  excited  his 
own  flagging  enthusiasm  by  its  novelty 
and  brightness,  came  back  with  this  pen- 
ciled note  from  the  editor: 

"Dear  Mr.  Middleham  :  If  the  story 
which  we  are  returning  to  you  could 
be  typed  in  such  a  way  as  to  render 
the  manuscript  legible,  the  editor 
would  be  pleased  to  read  it  and  give 
you  a  more  interesting  criticism." 

Middleham  was  hurt  and  disappointed, 
and  the  results  of  a  half  hour's  profound 
meditation  were  the  placing  of  an  ad- 
vertisement in  the  paper,  and  the  con- 
sequent hiring  of  Miss  Adelaide  Ash- 
worth  as  an  amanuensis. 

He  had  heard  more  than  a  few  times 
of  Adelaide  Ashworth,  the  beauty  and 
society  favorite,  but  when  the  pretty  ap- 
plicant for  the  position  gave  him  her 
name  he  did  not  dream  of  connecting 
her  as  the  same. 

He  was  half  scared,  at  first,  by  her 


beauty,  and  asked  himself  if  he  was  hir- 
ing her  on  that  account;  but  when  she 
met  the  test  of  taking  his  dictation  with- 
out a  slip,  and  showing  him  a  typed 
page  without  an  error,  he  was  convinced 
that  he  was  engaging  a  stenographer  of 
exceptional  ability. 

Adelaide  was  delighted  with  the  posi- 
tion. She  had  dreaded  the  routine  and 
dry  commercialism  of  a  business  office, 
but  it  was  novel  and  pleasant  to  jot 
down  romantic  fiction  in  her  notebook 
and  type  it  at  her  leisure,  with  an  agree- 
able young  man  of  good  breeding  for 
a  taskmaster. 

The  neatness  and  accuracy  of  typing 
in  the  first  manuscript  she  completed 
was  remarked  upon  by  the  editor  to 
whom  it  was  sent,  and  a  check  for  an 
amount  in  three  figures  was  all  that 
came  back  with  the  note. 

In  the  meantime,  Forrest  Baxter  had 
called  at  the  Ashworths'  humble  flat. 
He  had  heard  that  Adelaide  had  gone 
to  work,  and  the  bare  thought  of  being 
engaged  to  a  girl  who  would  so  far 
lower  herself — as  he  looked  upon  it  in 
his  snobbishness — harrowed  his  effete 
soul. 

"It  is  a  crushing  blow  to  me,,  of 
course,"  he  said,  without  looking  partic- 
ularly crushed.  "I  expected  to  be  so 
happy  after  our  marriage,  you  know. 
But  now,  of  course,  you  cannot  expect 
to  hold  me  to  my  engagement.  I  have 
my  social  position  to  consider.  Please 
don't  misunderstand  me,  my  dear  Ade- 
laide; I  want  to  •" 

The  girl  regarded  him  coldly.  "I  un- 
derstand you  perfectly,  Mr.  Baxter,"  she 
said  firmly;  "far  better  than  I  ever  un- 
derstood you  before !"  And  she  turned 
and  swept  out  of  the  room,  while  he 
muttered  incoherently,  and  tried  to  as- 
sure himself  that  he  did  not  understand 
her  at  all.  It  was  beyond  his  compre- 
hension that  he  could  tell  a  girl  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  marry  her,  and  that  she 
could  take  it  with  such  icy  self-pos- 
session. 

Adelaide  was  diffident  and  uncommu- 
nicative during  the  first  week  of  her  em- 
ployment, but  as  her  reserve  was  broken  • 
down  by  the  good  humor  of  the  author, 
she  found  herself  talking  with  him  fre- 
quently in  a  frienjlly,  unconstrained 
manner.  He  asked  for  her  opinion  of 
some  of  his  stories,  and  she  gave  it  hon- 
estly, with  no  suggestion  of  flattery. 

He  began  a  novelette  of  rather  ambi- 
tious scope,  and  as  his  spirits  rose  with 


the  flood  of  inspiration  that  came  to  him, 
he  paced  the  room  rapidly  and  gave  her 
his  dictation  at  a  speed  which  kept  her 
slender  fingers  flying  with  the  pencil 
upon  the  pad. 

She  was  disturbed  once  or  twice  by 
slight  grammatical  errors  that  he  let  slip 
in  his  torrent  of  words,  but  she  hesitated 
to  call  his  attention  to  them,  and  let 
them  pass.  Then,  before  she  thought 
what  she  was  saying,  she  exclaimed : 

"Oh,  but  Mr.  Middleham,  I  don't 
think  that  Brooklyn  Bridge  was  built 
until  after  the  period  of  this  story;  they 
had  nothing  but  ferries  in  those  days." 

As  soon  as  the  words  were  out,  she 
flushed  rosily,  and  grew  confused.  He 
burst  into  a  hearty  laugh,  and  thumped 
the  table  with  his  fist. 

"Good!"  he  cried  jovially.  "You're 
quite  right.  I'm  sure.  I  let  my  imagina- 
tion run  away  with  itself.  Thank  you 
for  the  tip,  Miss  Ashworth,  and  please 
don't  feel  embarrassed  about  it.  You 
have  saved  me,  no  doubt,  from  a  wig- 
ging by  some  editor,  and  I'm  more  than 
grateful.  Whenever  I  have  General 
Grant  marching  an  army  against  Corn- 
wallis,  at  Yorktown,  I  beg  of  you  to 
throw  a  paper  weight  at  me,  or  do 
something  to  bring  me  back  to  earth." 

The  experience  gave  her  a  new  in- 
terest in  the  work,  and  very  soon  she 
found  herself  typing  from  her  notes  with 
scrupulous  attention  to  grammatical  con- 
struction as  well  as  accuracy  of  detail 
in  the  subject  matter.  She  was  still  diffi- 
dent about  bringing  mistakes  directly  to 
his  attention,  but  she  did  not  hesitate 
now  to  change  a  sentence  here  and  there, 
or  to  refer  to  the  encyclopaedia  for  the 
substantiation  of  a  historical  fact  or 
date. 

In  two  months,  the  novelette  was  fin- 
ished and  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  pub- 
lisher. A  week  elapsed,  and  then  a  let- 
ter came  which  caused  Middleham  to 
shout  like  a  joyful  schoolboy  as  he 
opened  it. 

"Miss  Ashworth!"  he  cried  wildly. 
"Look!  Can  you  believe  your  eyes? 
That  is  a  real  check !  It  can  be  cashed 
at  a  bank  for  one  thousand  dollars.  A 
thousand  dollars.  Miss  Ashworth !  Do 
you  know  what  that  means?" 

Adelaide  knew  that  a  thousand  dol- 
lars had  once  been  something  like  a 
month's  spending  money  to  her,  but,  she 
knew,  also,  that  it  was  really  a  lot  of 
money ;  that  it  meant  real  success  to 
the  young  author.     She  laughed  with 
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•n,  and  took  a  spirited  part  in  his  jubi- 
■pon. 

fListen  to  this  !"  he  exclaimed  a  mo- 

}nt  later,  and  read  aloud  from  a  let- 

r  which  he  had  just  unfolded: 
I 

^  -j  "  'Dear    'Mr.    Middleham  :    I  am 
■*  'Bending  you  a  check  for  one  thousand 
"tJollars  for  the  novelette  3'ou  so  kindly 
Submitted  to  us.    I  am  happy  to  say 
that  it  is  the  best  piece  of  medium- 
i  iength  fiction  that  has  passed  through 
■\fny  hands  this  year,  and  if  you  can 
"j  keep  up  to  the  standard  you  have  thus 
•[■established,  your  success  as  a  writer  is 
I  assured.    I  speak  particularly  of  the 
'I'lexcellence  of  the  story  as  a  fiction 
t^jTovelty,  but  I  must  add  that  your  use 
!i|of  English  shows  an  authority  and  a 
Ifinish  which  I  really  did  not  think  you 
^capable  of,  to  speak  frankly.    I  once 
accused  you  of  carelessness  and  inac- 
ii:curacy  as  to  detail,  but  in  this  histori- 
c:cal  story  I  believe  that  a  committee  of 
ihistorians  would  need  to  delve  deep 
■into  their  reference  works  to  find  you 
ilfjguilty  of  a  single  lapse.' " 

t.Middleham  indulged  in  another  dance 
'  pout  the  room.  "That  isn't  quite  all  of 
\"  he  said  gayly,  "but  it's  enough  for 
|j)w.    Your  salary  is  doubled  from  to- 

ay,  Miss  Ashworth,  but  " 

■  He  paused  abruptly,  and  the  girl,  look- 
■ig  up  at  him,  still  with  laughing  eyes, 
'as  half  startled  at  the  change  that  had 
l"i)me  over  his  face. 

'  "Miss  Ashworth,"  he  said  softly,  "I 
'm  write,  they  say,  but  I  have  a  lot  of 
Souble  in  talking.  I  don't  know  how 
]i  say,  now,  what  I  have  got  to  say.  I 
Tas  just  about  in  a  hole  when  you  came 
i^re;  my  work  had  taken  an  awful 
^ump;  I  was  pretty  near  'all  in.'  You 
lade  everything  brighter  and  clearer  for 
■>e,  and  I  know  now  that  I  was  never 
•appy  in  my  life  until  you  came." 
j  "Why,  Mr.  Aliddleham,  I'm  very  glad 
I  have  helped  you,"  began  Adelaide, 
'Hushing  deeply,  "and  I  "  . 

L"Wait  a  minute !  Please  let  me  go 
!"  implored  the  young  man.  "T've  got 
i  check  here  for  a  thousand  dollars,  so 
-"m  rich !  I'm  going  to  write  bigger, 
^letter  things,  and  I'll  be  more  than  rich 
•n  a  little  while.  You're  the  cause  of 
:  all,  you  see,  and  I  couldn't  ever  write 
■r  live  without  you  again.  This  is  a 
Uumsy,  stupid  way  of  saying  it,  but  I 
'•vant  to  ask  you  to  marry  me,  and  help 
irie  spend  this  thousand  and  a  lot  of 
■housands  that  are  to  come.  There  are 
•  icher  men  than  I — a  few  of  them,"  he 


added,  with  a  playful  smile;  "but  you've 
been  working  hard  for  ten  dollars  a 
week,  you  poor  girl,  and  think  what  a  lot 
of  money  a  thousand  is  to  folks  that 
have  to  work  for  it !" 

Adelaide  was  thunderstruck  and  help- 
lessly confused,  but  his  last  remark 
seemed  to  take  her  attention. 

"Yes,"  she  said  dreamily,  "it  is  a  lot, 
isn't  it? — to  people  that  have  to  work 
for  it!" 

He  seized  both  her  hands.  "W'e  won't 
switch  the  subject  to  labor  and  capital, 
my  dear  girl!"  he  cried.  "That  was  a 
crazy  digression  on  my  part.    The  ques- 


Baxter's  wealth  had  been  rated  at  three 
million  dollars,  but  the  old  people  did 
not  refer  to  that  man's  name  because  it 
had  been  dropped  from  their  conversa- 
tion by  general  consent.  The  one-time 
multimillionaire,  Robert  Ashworth,  was 
now  a  penniless  invalid,  and  a  thousand 
dollars  was  to  him  a  lot  of  money. 

So  they  gave  Francis  Carey  ]\Iiddle- 
ham  a  welcome  whose  genuine  warmth 
could  not  be  questioned. 

"I  have  come  to  ask  you  formally  for 
your  daughter,  Mr.  Ashworth,"  said  the 
young  author,  with  his  habitual  direct- 
ness, "because  I  love  her,  and  because 
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And  then  Middleham  told  her  parents  how  Adelaide  had  helped  him. 


tion  is:  Are  you  going  to  give  up  your 
magnificent  salary  and  do  all  my  type- 
writing for  nothing?" 

She  met  his  eyes  with  sudden  frank 
fearlessness.  "I  was  never  so  happy  be- 
fore," she  said  softlv.  "I  didn't  know 
what  it  was  to  be  happy  and  contented 
until  I  came  here  and  worked — for  you  !" 

On  the  following  day.  Francis  Middle- 
ham called  at  Adelaide's  home  in  the 
little  four-room  flat.  Robert  Ashworth 
and  his  wife  had  been  informed  by  their 
daughter  that  she  had  promised  to  marry 
a  man  whose  available  fortune  amounted 
to  about  one  thousand  dollars.  P'orrest 


Fm  sure  that  I'll  be  successful  enough 
to  make  us  all  contented  and  happy." 
Then  he  added  : 

"My  editors  say  that  I'm  a  wonder 
for  accuracy  and  elegance  of  English, 
but  the  accuracy  and  elegance  were  all 
hers,  so  you  see  how  much  I  need  her." 

The  smiling,  but  half-tearful  Adelaide 
had  not  known  that  he  had  credited  her 
with  a  practical  part  in  his  new  success ; 
and  her  cup  of  happiness  brimmed  over 
when  she  heard  his  words  of  praise  for 
her— which  proved  that  her  happiness, 
and  that  of  all  those  she  loved,  had  been 
won  because  she  had  learned  to  work. 


The  Man  Who  Could  Not  Sleep 

(EDISON) 

By  Robert  Keene 

Are  you  troubled  with  insomnia?  Or  do  you  know  any  one  who  does  not  sleep  well? 
Tell  them  about  this  story — of  a  heartless  judge  who  sentenced  an  old  woman  to  prison  for 
sleeping  on  a  bench  in  the  park,  of  the  curse  she  called  down  upon  his  head,  and  of  what 
happened  then.  It  is  based  on  the  Edison  photo  play  of  the  same  title,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipals in  the  cast  are: 

The  Judge  Marc  McDermott 

An  Old  Woman  Julia  Calhoun 

A  Mother  Florence  Dover 


JUDGE  JEFFER  had  not  been  sleep- 
ing well  of  late,  and  the  added 
testiness  in  his  manner  as  he  took  his 
place  on  the  bench  that  morning  showed 
it. 

The  magistrate  was  known  far  and 
wide  among  criminals  and  their  kind 
as  a  "hard  judge."  They  were  preju- 
diced, of  course.  But  it  was,  never- 
theless, true  that  Judge  Jeffer  was  with- 
out mercy  where  lawbreakers,  great  or 
small,  were  concerned. 

He  believed  in  resorting  to  no  half- 
way measures  with  wrongdoers.  The 
more  severely  they  were  punished,  the 
less  likely  they  were  to  sin  again.  That 
was  the  theory  on  which  he  went.  The 
law,  as  he  saw  it,  was  a  thing  to  in- 
spire respect  by  fear.  Now  he  rapped 
for  order  with  his  gavel  on  the  desk 
before  him,  glowering  from  under  his 
heavy  brows  toward  the  prisoners'  dock 
as  he  did  so. 

"What's  the  first  case?"  he  snapped 
to  the  clerk  of  the  court  beside  him. 

An  officer  led  a  shrinking,  half- 
grown  boy  to  the  rail  before  the  bench. 

"Pickpocket,  y'r  honor,"  the  police- 
man laconically  entered  the  charge 
against  him. 

Judge  Jeffer  lowered  his  cold  gray 
eyes  on  the  cowering  lad. 

"Well,"  he  barked,  "what  have  you 
got  to  say  for  yourself?" 

In  a  voice  which  fright  had  stifled  to 
scarcely  more  than  a  whisper,  the  boy 
began  the  explanation  of  his  side  of 
his  arrest. 

"I  was  ridin'  uptown  on  a  street  car. 
A  big  man  squeezed  into  the  seat  be- 
side me.  I  started  to  shove  around,  to 
get  room  to  breathe.    And  " 


"And,"  broke  in  Judge  Jeffer  impa- 
tiently, "I  suppose  his  pocketbook  fell 
out  in  your  lap?" 

The  boy  nodded  quickly. 

"Y-yes,  sir,"  he  agreed.  "That's  just 
what  happened." 

"That's  an  old  story."  the  magistrate 
informed  him  contemptuously.  "Three 
years  in  the  reformatory.  Take  him 
away,"  with  an  indifferent  wave  of  his 
hand  to  the  policeman. 

Another  officer  took  his  place  at  the 
rail  He  held  the  ragged  sleeve  of  a 
man  v^diose  wide-open  eyes  revealed 
empty  white  sockets,  and  from  whose 
neck  hung  a  card  with  the  printed  ap- 
peal: "Please  Help  the  Blind."  No 
sympathy  for  the  man's  undoubted  af- 
fliction softened  the  granite  glint  of 
Judge  Jeffer's  eyes  as  they  rested  on 
him. 

"Well,  well?"'  he  demanded  of  the 
policeman  who  had  brought  the  blind 
beggar  to  the  bar.  "What's  the  charge 
here  ?" 

"Begging  without  a  license,  your 
honor." 

Lifting  his  head  in  the  direction  from 
which  he  had  heard  the  magistrate's 
voice  come,  the  blind  man  spoke  in 
quavering  tones  in  his  own  defense. 

"I  lost  it,  a  week  ago.  I  didn't  have 
the  money  to  take  out  another  one  with. 
And  I  had  to  beg,  or  starve.  I  knew 
I  was  doing  wrong,  to  ask  for  charity 
on  the  streets  without  a  license  " 

Judge  Jeffer  checked  him,  with  a  tap 
of  his  gavel  on  the  desk. 

"You  knew  you  were  doing  wrong, 
did  you  ?"  he  said  impressively.  "That 
you  were  breaking  the  law?" 


"Yes,  sir ;  I'm  sorry."  faltered  tl 
wretch,  his  knees  beginning  to  shal- 
at  the  menace  he  read  in  the  magi: 
trate's  tone.     "B-but  1   thought  " 

"Six    months    in    the  workhouse 
Judge  Jeffer  cut  him  short.  ' 

A  murmur  of  surprise  ran  throug 
the  courtroom.    That  such  a  sentenc 
should  be  given  for  so  slight  an  oi 
fense,  and  to  a  man  whose  infirmit 
ought  to  have  made  him  an  object  c  ,| 
pity  in  the  eyes  of  even  the  most  hare  . 
hearted,   seemed   unbelievable   even  i 
a  man  with  Judge  Jeffer's  reputatio 
for  ruthlessness.    The  magistrate  wa 
in  a  particularly  ugly  mood  this  morn  ' 
ing,   it  was  the  consensus   of   opinio  ' 
among  the  habitues  of  the  courtrooir: 

The  next  prisoner  to  be  led  to  th 
rail  was  a  gray-haired  woman.  He 
dress  was  of  rusty  black,  and  her  bon 
net  of  the  same  shabby  hue.  Her  face 
though  lined  with  the  misfortune' 
which  it  was  obvious  had  befallen  he  j 
in  life,  yet  retained  a  certain  expressioij 
of  sweetness. 

She  was  b}-  no  means  of  the  commoi 
type  of  aged  female  vagrant — as  an; 
one  could  see  at  a  single  glance. 

"Charge?"  snapped  the  judge  of  thi 
policeman  at  her  side. 

"I  found  her  asleep  in  the  park,  youi 
honor."  the  officer  explained,  "at  om 
o'clock  this  mornin',  and  I  run  her  in.'^ 

Judge  Jeffer  turned  to  her. 

"^'agrancy  case,  eh?"  he  remarked 
as  he  sneeringly  surveyed  her. 

"No,  sir,  your  honor,"  she  said,  in  : 
clear  voice,  and  with  a  proud  straight- 
ening of  her  thin  shoulders.  "I'll  tel 
you  what  this  case  is.  It's  a  mistake 
ily  story — all  of  it,  so  you'll  understand 
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|irhat  a  blundering  lot  the  police  of  this 
tit}-  are — is  this :  I  was  left  a  widow, 
a  jear  and  a  half  ago.  My  daughter 
as  a  stenographer  in  a  downtown  of- 
fice, and  between  her  salary  and  w?hat 
H  could  earn  by  going  out  to  do  a  day's 
(work  now  and  then,  we  managed  to 
E'jpport  ourselves.  And  then  she  took 
Eick.  She — she  died  a  month  ago.  I 
■was  worn  out  from  nursing  her,  and 
I  had  to  be  taken  away  to  the  charity 
|ward  of  a  hospital,  for  the  last  peony 
lof  the  money  we'd  saved  up  betwee- 
V-S  for  a  rainy  day  was  gone. 

"I  came  out  of  the  hospital  yester- 
,  cay  morning.    I  tramped  all  over  the 
I  idowntown  business  section  of  the  city, 
trying  to  get  work  as  a  scrubwoman  in 
)one  of  the  oiEce  buildings.    And  at  last 
^fL  found  one  place  where  they  needed 
"iextra  help.,  and  I  was  told  to  come  back 
;^:there  this  morning.    But  that  was  yes- 
~  *erday  evening,  at  half  past  six  o'clock. 
':ad  no  place  to  go.    I  was  tired  out 
from  walking  all  day  long,  and  I  knew 
I' I'd    have    to    get    some    sleep,    or  I 

 ruldn't  be  fit  to  work  next  daj-.  So 

,  ent  into  that  park,  and  sat  down  on 
lench.    I  dropped  into  a  doze,  after 
'.vhile.    And  the  next  thing  I  knew, 
ii  officer  was  shaking  me,  and  tell- 
r.i  me  to  come  along  to  the  station 
.ruse  with  him. 
■  I  thought  the  parks  of  the  cir\>  and 
e  benches  in  them,  were  free  to  every- 
~  bod\^    I   didn't   believe   I   was  doing 
'  ^r.^-thing  wrong  bj^  trj-ing  to  snatch  a 
r  T  hours'  sleep  on  one  of  them,  and 
don't  believe  it  now.    Now.   I  ask 
\-our   honor,   did  this  policer/sn 
l;ave  any  right  to  arrest  me,  and  iock 
'^me  in  a  dirtv  cell  for  the  rest  of  the 
night,   and  then  bring  me   here  this 
'  morning  so  that  I  couldn't  go  to  take 
'.e  uork  that  had  been  promised  me 

Certainly."  interrupted  Judge  Jeffer 
stemlj- ;  "he  had  everj-  right  to  do  so. 
Vagrants  are  to  be  arrested  wherever 
they  are  found  by  the  police.  You 
have  admitted  that  you  have  no  home, 
^  and  no  money  to  pay  for  a  lodging. 
Therefore,  you  are  a  vagrant.    And  1 

•   sentence  you  " 

"You  u'liatr'  the  old  woman  cried 
in  amazement.    "'YTou're  not  going 
:  send  me,  a  respectable  woman,  back 
;  that  cell,  just  foregoing  to  sleep  on 

:.  bench  in  the  park  " 

The  magistrate  rapped  with  his  gavel. 
■No,"   he  agreed   sardonicallv,  "I'm 


going  to  send  you  to  the  Island  for 
ninetj-  days." 

"Oh,  where  is  your  heart?'  she 
wailed. 

"Silence!"   ordered   the  Judge. 

"To  send  me  to  prison,"  she  w^ept  on, 

imrestrained ;    "an   old   woman  who's 

done  nothing  wrong — ^you  are  heartless 
?> 

"And  ten  days  for  contempt  of 
court,"  added  Judge  Jeffer  sharply. 


sleep  on  a  bench  in  the  park !"  said  she. 
"Then  hear  the  curse  I  call  down  upon 
your  head:  May  you  never  sleep 
again !" 

The  officer  led  her  away.  And  Judge 
Jeffer  called  the  next  case.  He  had 
forgotten  the  old  woman's  words  five 
minutes  later.  Nor  did  he  think  of 
them  again  tliroughout  the  rest  of  the 
da}'.  But  when  he  went  home  that 
night  to  the  suite  of  bachelor  rooms 


"May  you  never  sleep  again!"  the  old  -^roir-an  had  sasd  to  the  ]udge  ■when  he  sen- 
tenced her.    And  the  curse  nad  worKed. 


"Have  you  no  mercy  in  you?" 
"Ten  days  more,"  he  added  grimly 
again. 

She  ceased  her  weeping,  lifting  her 
head.  For  a  moment  she  stood  as 
though  mentally  footing  up  the  amount 
of  her  sentence^  Meeting  the  judge's 
gaze  squarely,  fearlessly,  she  slowly 
nodded,  her  lips  pressed  in  a  thin  line. 

"And  all  for  snatching  a  few  hours' 


he  occupied  alone,  they  came  bacli  to 
his  mind — for  a  reason. 

The  insomnia  from  which  he  had 
been  suffering,  in  a  steadily  increasing 
degree  of  late,  bade  fair  to  continue  for 
the  major  part  of  this  night,  too.  He 
had  never  felt  more  wakeful — but 
nervously,  not"  normally,  so — than  he 
did  as  he  switched  off  the  light  and 
stretched  himself  out  in  bed. 
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One  hour  passed.  Then  two.  Still 
he  had  not  been  able  to  close  his  eyes 
in  slumber.  He  shut  his  lids  tight,  and 
counted  sheep.  That  failing  in  its 
fabled  soporific  effect  upon  the  senses 
of  the  sleepless  in  his  case,  he  tried  re- 
citing the  multiplication  table  backward. 
As  wide  awake  as  ever,  he  sprang  out 
of  bed  with  a  muttered  imprecation, 
and  turned  on  the  light  again,  to  pace 
the  floor  in  his  dressing  gown. 

He  sat   down  with   a  book,   as  the 


and  after  that  his  daily  round  of  affairs. 
He  had  not  slept  at  all  throughout  the 
night. 

The  next  night  the  same  thing  hap- 
pened. 

He  got  up  and  dressed,  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  after  having  tossed  and 
twisted  from  ten  o'clock  until  that  time, 
and  went  out  into  the  city.  Block  after 
block,  mile  after  mile,  he  tramped  in 
an  endeavor  to  bring  sleep  to  him  by 
sheer  physical  exhaustion. 


Judge  Jeffer,  as  he  listened  to  the  woman's  story,  made  up  his  mind  to  help  her. 


gray  dawn  was  stealing  in  at  the  win- 
dows, to  try  to  read  himself  to  sleep. 

Never  before  had  he  been  unable  to 
get  to  sleep  for  as  long  a  time  as  this. 
It  began  to  look  as  though  he  was  not 
going  to  do  so  at  all  that  night.  As  he 
turned  page  after  page,  his  mind,  numb 
with  exhaustion,  failed  to  grasp  any 
meaning  whatsoever  from  the  printed 
words  he  read,  but  his  eyes  remained 
as  wide  open  as  ever. 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he 
closed  the  book  and  took  his  cold 
plunge,  to  begin  dressing  for  breakfast. 


But  when  morning  dawned,  again  he 
had  passed  a  night  without  sleeping. 

On  his  way  home  from  the  court,  on 
the  following  evening,  he  called  on  his 
doctor.  Explaining  about  the  insomnia 
which  troubled  him,  he  requested  that 
the  physician  give  him  a  sedative. 

The  doctor  sent  him  away  with  three 
powders.  One,  he  was  told,  taken  be- 
fore he  retired,  ought,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events,  to  insure  him  of  a 
dreamless  night's  slumber.  Judge  Jef- 
fer took  the  powder,  but  it  did  not 
make   him    sleep.     In    two   hours  he 


arose  and   took  another.     It  had  th  ^ 
same   effect — nothing   whatsoever.  H 
took  the  third  and  last  sedative.  An^ 
— when  morning  dawned,  he  had  no 
slept  for  the  third  successive  night. 

It  was  the  curse  that  old  woman  h 
had  sentenced  so  mercilessly  had  pu 
upon  him — there  was  no  other  explana 
tion  for  it. 

She  had  cast  a  spell  of  some  sor 
over  him.  ''May  you  never  sleei 
again !" — those  were  her  words.  Anc 
it  seemed  that  they  had  the  power  t( 
deprive  him  of  slumber.  Three  solic 
nights  of  sleeplessness  had  proved  it. 

The  next  day,  as  soon  as  he  reachec 
court,  he  sent  for  the  probation  officer 

"Do  you  recall  an  old  woman  I  sen 
fenced  to  ninety  days,  plus  twenty  mor( 
for  contempt  of  court,  on  Blackwell'; 
Island?"  Judge  Jeffer  inquired  of  tht|f 
officer.     "Then  I  wish  you'd  go  oveif 
there  and  find  her  for  me.    Bring  hei| 
back  here — I  wish  to  have  a  talk  witlj 
her.'  1 

The  probation  officer  departed  on  thef- 
mission.  j 

The  very  first  case  that  was  brought 
before  the  magistrate  that  day  was  that 
of  another  old  woman. 

He  let  her  tell  her  story  through  to 
the  end. 

Her  husband — who  was  a  bricklayer 
— had  at  last  gone  to  work  after  the 
long  "dull  season"  in  his  trade;  only  to 
fall  from  a  scaffold,  and  break  both 
legs,  which  had  laid  him  up  in  the  hos- 
pital. 

The  landlord  had  dispossessed  her 
and  her  three  small  children,  for  the| 
two  months'  rent  of  their  tenement  flat 
which  was  in  arrears,  and  which  she 
had  had  no  means  of  paying. 

Judge  Jeffer  told  the  woman  to  wait 
until  the  noon  recess  of  court,  when  he 
would  accompany  her  to  the  home  from 
which  she  and  her  little  ones  had  been 
cast  into  the  street.  True  to  his  word, 
at  twelve  o'clock  he  went  to  the  tene- 
ment with  her. 

"This  woman  can't  come  back  into 
my  house !"  the  landlord  declared, 
blocking  their  way  as  they  were  about 
to  enter  the  building. 

"Why  can't  she?"  demanded  the  mag- 
istrate, whose  authority  the  landlord 
had  no  means  of  recognizing. 

"Because  her  rent's  not  paid  yet !" 

From  his  wallet.  Judge  Jeffer  ex- 
tracted the  amount  the  woman  had  told 
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:  Jiim  she  owed,  and  handed  it  to  the 
landlord. 

;  "It's  paid  now,"  he  told  him.  "Have 
i-our  janitor  bring  her  household  ef- 
'ects  in  otf  the  sidewalk,  and  replace 
Jiem  in  her  home.  And  let  me  give 
yon  a  piece  of  advice,  sir.  You  knew 
that  this  woman  had  met  with  misfor- 
tune. She  has  informed  me  that  she 
told  you  her  husband  had  been  sent  to 
the  hospital,  when  she  begged  j'ou  not 
to  deprive  her  and  her  little  children  of 
'a  roof  over  their  heads.  In  future,  be 
■piore  lenient  toward  your  fellow  men. ' 
The  landlord  demanded : 
"And  who  are  you?' 
"I,"  said  the  magistrate,  "'am  Judge 
Jeffer." 

The  landlord  gaped  after  him  as  he 
^A\-ent  up  the  dark  stairway  after  the 
Avoman  whose  home  he  had  given  back 
.to  her. 

L  "Well,  I'll  be  darned  I"  he  whispered 
to  himself;  for,  with  nearly  everybody 
else  in  the  neighborhood,  he  knew 
Judge  Jeffer's  reputation  as  the  most 
^hard-hearted  magistrate  on  the  bench. 


"Talking  to  me  of  leniencv,  hi 


-well. 


the  world's  eighth  wonder  has  come  to 
j  pass.'' 

r    Before  he  left  the  bricklayer's  wife. 
Judge  JefTer  had  looked  into  her  pan- 
^'tty,  to  tind  that  it  was  bare;  and  he  had 
^  also  ascertained  that  she  was  in  need 
of  coal  and  wood. 
The  fuel  he  paid  for  and  ordered  sent 
I  around  to  her,  and  he  also  sent  a  large 
1  basket  of  provisions  from  the  grocer. 
^    As  he  started  back  to  his  place  oo 
the  bench,  his  e\-elids  began  to  droop. 
■  He  was  becoming  sleepy!    He  was  un- 
■'  able  to  throw  off  the  languor  which 
was  stealing  over  his  brain ;  so  he  tele- 
phoned  to  his  clerk  to  adjourn  court; 
and  then  he  went  home  to  his  bachelor 
iji  apartment. 

'I?     There   he   flung  himself   across  the 
'||  bed  and  slept  for  sixteen  hours  straight 
l|  through — the  sleep  of  utter,  dreamless 
exhaustion. 

The  next  morning,  when  he  arrived 
at  court,  the  probation  officer  informed 
him  that  he  had  brought  the  old  woman 
from  Blackrwell's  Island. 

The  judge  ordered  her  sent  into  his 
private  office. 

'"Do  you  remember  what  j^ou  said  to 
me,"  he  asked  her,  when  she  stood  be- 
fore him,  "the  day  I  sentenced  3-ou? 
You  cursed  me  with  sleeplessness.  I 


do  not  see  how  you  could  have  known 
beforehand  that  I   was  troubled  with 

insomnia,  but  

She  interrupted : 

"I  didn't  know  it,  when  I  spoke.  But 
I  don't  wonder  at  it,  from  what  I've 
heard  of  j-our  reputation  since.  The 
harsh  sentences  3-ou  inflicted  on  people 
weighed  on  your  conscience.  And  it 
was  jour  conscience  that  would  not  let 
you  sleep." 


"I  believe  you  are  right,'*  said  he. 
"At  any  rate,  I  slept  last  night — after 
something  I  had  done  to  help  some 
one.  You  have  shown  me  a  light;  that 
I  have  been  too  stern  in  administering 
the  law  heretofore.  Henceforth  I  am 
going  to  temper  justice  with  mercj-. 
But  first,"  he  added,  "I  am  going  to 
do  something  for  3"ou :  Give  me  the  ad- 
dress of  the  ofBce  building  where  3'ou 
were  offered  work,  and  I  will  use  my 


Judge  Jeffer  felt  a  strange  sensation  stealing  through  him  after  he  had  paid  the 
woman's  rent.    He  was  getting  sleepyl 


"And  yet,"  pursued  Judge  Jeffer,  'Vou 
said  to  me  "may  you  never  sleep  again.' 
and  for  three  solid  nights  I  couldn't." 

■'As  30U  la3"  there  awake,  '  she  pointed 
out,  "Vou  were  thinking  of  what  I  had 
said — 3-6u  were  thinking  of  me.  And, 
in  view  of  the  sentence  you  had  given 
me — was  it  any  wonder  3-ou  couldn't 
sleep  ?" 

The  judge,  with  a  slow  smile,  held 
out  his  hand  to  her. 


influence  to  see  that  3-ou  are  given  em- 
ploj-ment.  Your  sentence  is  hereby 
suspended."' 


Bilh-  Sunda3-.  the  celebrated  evange- 
list, has  caused  a  great  deal  of  comment 
b3-  his  denunciation  at  picture  pla3-s. 
People  were  realh"  worried  about  his 
statements,  until — he  recenth"  appeared 
on  the  screen  himself. 
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The   Evolution  of   Motion  Pictures 

By  Robert  Grau 

Despite  the  fact  that  over  ten  millions  of  people  attend  motion-picture  theaters  daily  in 
the  United  States,  very  few — in  fact  hardly  any — know  where  and  how  this  wonderful  inven- 
tion, which  has  grown  into  one  of  the  country's  greatest  industries,  had  its  origin. 

This  article,  complete  in  itself,  is  the  first  of  a  series  to  appear  weekly  in  this  magazine, 
following  the  evolution  of  motion  pictures  from  their  crude  beginning. 

They  will  be  found  not  only  very  instructive,  but  also  intensely  interesting. 
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MOTION  pictures  with  optical  illu- 
sion had  their  origin  in  the 
primitive  experiments  of  Edward  ]\Iuy- 
bridge,  who  at  the  request  of  Governor 
Leland  Stanford,  of  Oakland,  California, 
made  a  series  of  snapshots  of  the  gov- 
ernor's mare  Occident,  the  first  horse 
to  trot  a  mile  in  two  minutes  and  fifteen 
seconds.  This  was  in  1871-72.  Occi- 
dent was  the  pride  of  the  governor's 
heart,  and  he  had  Muybridge  take  count- 
less negatives  in  an  effort  to  discover 
if  the  mare  had  one  foot  on  the  ground 
always  while  trotting  very  fast.  Muy- 
bridge stretched  a  score  of  cameras 
along  the  track  at  about  a  yard  apart, 
a  thread  attached  releasing  the  spring  as 
the  mare  went  by  each  camera.  The 
negatives  were  then  cardboarded,  and  by 
riffling  the  whole  with  the  thumb  the 
horse  could  be  seen  in  motion. 

It  is  a  fact  that  from  this  experiment 
came  most  of  the  great  efforts  which 
finally  resulted  in  motion  pictures  first 
shown  in  this  country  world's  fair  year 
— Chicago,  1893.  This  was  the  Edi- 
son kinetoscope — a  nickel-in-the-slot  de- 
vice, later  reduced  to  "a  penny  a  peep." 
One  saw  crude  but  nevertheless  con- 
crete pictures  of  men  and  women  mov- 
ing about.  It  was  enough  to  start  the 
great  photographic  scientists  of  all  Eu- 
rope on  the  rampage. 

Messonier,  the  great  animal  painter, 
was  interested,  he  having  seen  the  Muy- 
bridge photographs  in  Paris,  where  the 
latter  was  visiting.  The  two  began  to 
study  the  possibilities  of  projecting  on  a 
screen.  Right  here  it  should  be  said  that 
Doctor  Marcy,  in  1882,  invented  a  pho- 
tographic gun  with  which  he  studied  the 
flight  of  birds.  Then  followed,  one  after 
the  other,  a  half  dozen 'foreigners,  each 
adding  something  to  the  development, 
until  W.  E.  Greene,  of  London,  amazed 
the  people  of  that  city  by  making  a  pub- 


lic exhibition  of  figures  in  motion  in  3 
Piccadilly  store  window.  The  crowds 
were  so  great  that  the  police  were  called 
out  to  stop  the  exhibit. 

Doctor  Marcy's  camera  was  surely  the 
lead  to  all  those  which  came  afterward. 
Soret,  of  Geneva,  and  Anschutz,  of  Ber- 
lin, improved  upon  it.  In  the  meantime 
Robert  W.  Paul  had  heard  of  the  Edi- 
son device  through  two  Greeks  who  saw 
the  slot  machine  in  operation  at  the  Chi- 
cago fair.  Paul  and  the  Lumieres,  of 
Lyons,  France,  then  came  into  the  lime- 
light, the  two  working  secretly  and  sim- 
ultaneously. In  February,  1896,  Paul  ex- 
hibited his  animatograph  at  the  Techni- 
cal College,  Finsbury,  England.  It 
created  a  sensation.  Later  he  called  his 
machine  the  theatrograph. 

But  before  Greene  projected  moving 
pictures  on  a  screen  in  England,  the  Edi- 
son vitascope  and  eidoscope  were  shown 
in  Philadelphia  and  New  York  without 
creating  a  furor;  in  fact,  the  real  his- 
tory of  moving  pictures  began  to  write 
itself  from  that  day  in  July,  1896,  when 
Lumieres'  cinematograph  was  first  re- 
vealed to  an  astonished  audience  at  B.  F. 
Keith's  Union  Square  Theater  in  New 
York  City. 

Mr.  Keith  had  seen  both  Paul'si  and 
the  Lumieres'  exhibition  in  London,  and 
he  arranged  with  the  latter's  representa- 
tive for  the  New  York  rights,  paying 
$350  a  week  for  the  use  of  the  appara- 
tus and  films.  The  business  at  the 
Union  Square  Theater  had  averaged 
about  $3,300  a  week  before  the  cinemato- 
graph came.  Immediately  the  weekly 
gross  exceeded  $7,000. 

In  almost  no  time  the  cinematograph 
was  installed  in  the  majority  of  the 
vaudeville  theaters  of  the  country.  Nev- 
ertheless, in  a  year's  time  the  price  of 
rental  dwindled  from  $350  a  week  to 
$50. 


Then  came  an  epidemic  of  graphs  and 
scopes,  the  first  being  the  biograph,  an 
invention  of  Herman  Casler,  of  Canas-'p 
tota,   New   York,   which   followed  thtf  ^ 
Lumiere  invention  at  Keith's,  and  be-j™ 
came  for  several  years  one  of  the  great- !  In 
est  attractions  in  the  history  of  vaude- 
ville.    Casler's    associate    was  Henryi 
Marvin,  one  of  the  few  pioneers  of  theTjr( 
film  industry  to  maintain  his  hold  on 
the  "game"  to  this  .day.    Mr.  Marvin  is 
now  a  millionaire,  with  colossal  inter- 
ests. 

About  1898  two  men,  now  famous,! 
started  in  a  Nassau  Street  office — wherei 
they  still  hold  forth— the  Vitagraph 
company  of  America.  These  two  were 
Albert  E.  Smith  and  J.  Stuart  Blackton. 
Smith  was  a  Lyceum  entertainer  and 
an  expert  mechanic,  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  technical  side  of  photography. 
Blackton  had  been  "playing  dates"  incfioni 
vaudeville,  and  was  already  something 
of  an  artist.  The  two  having  acquired: 
several  cameras — then  of  tremendouss 
value — and  applying  to  them  a  number 
of  improvements  for  which  Smith  was 
responsible— began  to  operate  on  a  small, 
scale.  As  Blackton  is  wont  to  say,  they 
had  everything  but  money. 

It  so  happened  that  as  early  as  1896 
— the  very  year  that  the  cinematograph 
was  started  at  Keith's— William  T.  Rock, 
now  one  of  the  Vitagraph's  great  trium- 
virate, became  one  of  the  first  exhibi- 
tors of  motion  pictures,  going  about  the 
country  with  his  camera  and  exhibiting 
in  tents  and  empty  stores.  Rock 
reached  New  Orleans  in  1897,  and,  being 
something  of  a  showman,  he  soon  had  a 
fat  bank  account.  After  two  years, 
however.  Rock  aspired  to  enter  the 
larger  phases  of  the  "game,"  so  in  1899 
he  came  to  New  York,  where  he  met 
Smith  and  Blackton  one  night  in  Har- 
lem. 
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From  this  meeting  resulted  the  first 
Kpansion  of  the  \'itagraph  company, 
^ven  with  Rock's  capital  as  a  new  asset, 
he  Yitagraph  in  1899  was  a  small  affair, 
vll  three  of  the  heads  were  wont  to  act 
efore  the  camera,  the  scenarios  were 
.ritten  while  the  pictures  were  being 
aken,  and  the  entire  pay  roll  of  the  in- 
[titution  did  not  amount  to  as  much  as 
?  paid  now  to  anj-  one  of  a  half  dozen 
[f  its  leading  players. 

Over  in  Philadelphia  Siegmund  Lubin, 
rstwhile  optician — who  for  sentimental 
leasons  still  maintains  the  little  optical 
iarerooms  on  Eighth  Street — was  early 
jP  the  field  with  the  cineograph.  'Sh. 
iLubin  was  operating  moving-picture 
heaters  in  the  Quaker  City  before  most 
,if  the  present-day  film  magnates  had 
jiiitered  the  field  in  any  manner, 
'j  In  Chicago  the  two  earliest  in  the 
ihe  field  w-ere  William  X.  Selig  and 
(^eorge  K.  Spoor.  Both  started  with 
i>rojecting  machines,  afterward  estab- 
:ishing  studios.  The  Selig  Polyscope 
^rompany  has  grown  to  amazing  propor- 
ions,  its  holdings  in  Los  Angeles  alone 
leing  valued  at  over  a  million  dollars. 
;  The  Essanay  company  (S  and  A)  was 
she  first  to  feature  Western  life  on  the 
Icreen,  ^Ir.  Spoor's  associate  being  the 
i' Broncho  Billy"  of  to-day  (G.  An- 
ilerson)  who  was  an  old-time  melodra- 
jnatic  actor.  Both  are  now  millionaires. 
»\Ir.  Anderson  recently  erected  a  pala- 
■ial  playhouse  in  San  Francisco  costing 
libout  $500,000.  There  he  has  lost  al- 
ready a  fortune,  but  he  gives  little 
ihought  to  the  financial  results,  still  con- 
ijinuing  to  produce  "thrillers"  for  the 
j:creen. 

'  Another  Chicago  pioneer  was  George 
'N-leine,  who,  like  Lubin,  was  an  expert 
!)ptician.  Kleine  conducts  in  the  Windy 
Z\ty  the  largest  motion-picture  supply 
house  in  this  country.  His  great  fortune 
'las  been  made  through  this  institution, 
'md  his  colossal  interests  abroad — being 
ji  half  owner  of  the  Cines  company  of 
Rome,  Italy.  On  "Quo  Vadis?"  alone 
'vleine  made  a  fortune — in  fact,  the  Xew 
Candler  Theater,  on  West  Forty-second 
Street,  was  built  from  the  profits  on  this 
iipochal  production,  Kleine  owning 
•;ixty  per  cent  of  the  stock. 
■  The  first  studio  worthy  of  the  name 
.vas  the  Edison  plant.  There  were  no 
nock  companies  in  those  days,  yet  it  is 
'if  interest  to  state  here  that  the  stage 
rolk  were  in  evidence  years  before  it 
.vas  discovered  that  stories  of  fiction 


and  fact  could  be  visualized  on  the 
screen.  May  Irwin  and  John  C.  Rice 
and  Marshall  P.  Wilder  acted  before  the 
camera  in  1898,  and  accepted  the  invi- 
tation to  do  so  with  such  alacrity  that 
the  stars  of  to-da}-  who  are  demanding 
fabulous  sums  for  the  same  service  will 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  not  one  penny 
was  paid  to  these  celebrities.  Recently 
Mr.  Rice  informed  the  writer  that  he, 
as  well  as  Miss  Irwin,  considered  them- 
selves lucky  at  that — for  they  received 
prodigious  advertising.  How  different 
to-day !  Miss  Irwin  was  paid  recently 
$10,000  to  act  in  one  of  her  stage  suc- 
cesses before  the  camera. 

There  was  a  lapse  of  nearly  ten  years 
between  the  advent  of  the  Lumiere  cine- 
matograph and  the  first  concrete  photo 
play.  Curiously  enough,  it  was  Edwin 
H.-  Porter,  now  the  artistic  head  of 
I^amous  Players  Film  Company,  who 
first  produced  a  picture  which  indicated 
to  other  producers  that  the  greater  func- 
tion of  the  new  act  was  yet  to  be  uti- 
lized. This  production  was  called  "The 
Great  Train  Robberj-,"  and  there  are 
man}-  who  believe  that  this  primitive 
effort  of  a  decade  ago  has  not  been  sur- 
passed to  this  day. 

Certainh'  the  simulation  of  realism 
was  well-nigh  perfect — few  photo  plays 
have  ever  had  as  prolonged  a  vogue  or 
created  as  great  a  sensation  as  this,  the 
lirst  of  motion-picture  thrillers.  ^lore- 
over,  with  all  the  progress  and  vast  im- 
provements that  have  come  since,  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  director  of  to-day  could 
evolve  a  picture  that  would  impress  the 
public  as  to  its  verity  as  this  one  did  in 
the  days  when  motion  pictures  were  still 
relied  upon  as  an  efYective  "chaser." 


SCREEN  GOSSIP. 

By  Al  Ray. 

The  most  interesting  topic  first — 
namely,  the  five  best  actresses  in  mov- 
ing pictures.  i.-  ^lary  Pickford.  2. 
Alae  ^larsh.  3.  ^larguerite  Clark.  4. 
Lillian  Gish.    5.  Blanche  Sweet. 

]\Iary  Pickford  is,  of  course,  without 
a  peer.  Mae  ^Nlarsh  is  a  marvel.  Her 
work  has  become  famous  the  world 
over,  ^ilarguerite  Clark  is  on  the  Mary 
Pickford  type,  .\lthough  she  has  been 
in  the  films  but  a  short  time,  she  has 
shown  that  she  classes  with  the  best. 
Lillian  Gish  and  Blanche  Sweet  are 
known  to  all  "movie"  patrons.  Lillian, 
however,     is     more     emotional  than 


Blanche,  and  every  bit  as  dainty.  She 
therefore  deserves  the  fourth  position. 
Her  work  in  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation," 
"Captain  Macklin,"  "The  Lost  House," 
"Enoch  Arden,"  and  many  others,  has 
been  a  revelation. 

Harry  Spingler,  the  juvenile  lead  of 
the  Fox  Film  Corporation,  has  just  re- 
turned from  Georgia,  where  he  has  been 
appearing  in  a  picture  with  Big  Bill  Far- 
num.  Spingler  has  been  selected  to  play 
opposite  Farnum  in  all  his  pictures,  and 
has  just  signed  a  contract  for  another 
year,  calling  for  three  hundred  dollars 
a  week. 

Thanhouser's  "Patriot  and  the  Spy,"  a 
four-reel  Mutual  masterpiece,  contains 
some  wonderful  night  photography. 

\\'ith  D.  Griffith  producing  "The 
Quest  of  the  Holy  Grail,"  he  has  made 
a  very  wise  choice.  There  is  not  much 
in  this  stor}'  that  the  censors  can  find 
objectionable.  i\Ir.  Griffith  will  have  his 
domestic  animals  in  this  picture.  They 
always  make  a  hit. 

Lillian  Gish,  the  leading  woman  of  the 
}\Iajestic  company,  has  so  many  gowns 
that  she  has  an  indexed  record  of  them, 
with  photographs  in  colors.  She  simply 
looks  at  the  photos,  and  decides  what 
dress  will  go  best  in  the  picture. 

Walker  \\"hiteside  is  to  be  featured  in 
the  next  release  of  the  Cort  Film  Com- 
pany. 

Edward  Jose  will  present  his  first  pic- 
ture for  Pathe  shortly,  entitled  "The  Be- 
loved Vagabond,"  by  an  all-star  cast, 
including  Edwin  Arden,  Bliss  ^lilford, 
and  Will  Rex.  The  fight  in  which  a 
lamp  explodes  is  very  good. 

Edwin  August,  the  jumping  jack  of 
the  films,  is  now  working  with  his  own 
company  for  the  United  program.  Edi- 
son, Biograph,  Bison,  Powers,  Lubin, 
Yitagraph,  Eaco.  and  Kinetephone  are 
some  of  the  companies  with  which  Au- 
gust has  starred. 

George  Ade's  fables  for  the  Essanay 
are  still  as  popular  as  they  were  when 
they  were  first  brought  out,  and  deserve 
to  be. 

Fay  Tincher  writes  that  she  received 
fifty  dollars  for  winning  first  prize  in 
a  beauty  contest.  She  wore  a  one-piece 
bathing  suit  (red)  that  just  fit  in  her 
vanity  case.  Who  wrote  beauty  is  only 
skin-deep  ? 

Next  week  the  five  leading  slapstick 
comedians.  Of  course,  everj'  one  knows 
who  comes  first,  but  can  you  guess  who 
the  other  four  are?    Watch  for  them. 
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The  Crooked  Path 

(KALEM) 

By  Morton  P.  Hobes 

Two  boys  set  out  in  life  along  two  paths.  The  way  one  took  was  the  hard,  but  straight, 
road  of  honesty  and  toil.  The  other  had  found  it  easy  to  steal  and  not  be  caught,  from  his 
earliest  boyhood;  and  he  elected  to  follow  the  crooked  trail  through  life.  Where  each  path 
led  in  the  end,  is  told  in  this  story  based  on  the  Kalem  picture  drama  of  the  same  title,  which 
points  a  moral  in  a  tale  adorned  with  many  thrills.    The  cast: 

Mary  Deane  Alice  Hollister 

Alan  Fuller  Harry  Millarde 

JLynn  Burnett  Arthur  Albertson 


FATHER,  let   me  have  five  dollars, 
will  you  ?" 
Alan  Fuller  made  the  request  of  his 
father,   who   owned  the  grocery  store 
against  whose  counter  the  young  man 
lolled. 

"What  do  you  want  it  for?"  asked 
Mr.  Fuller. 

Alan,  his  rather  small,  furtive  eyes 
turning  toward  the  cashier's  desk,  gave 
a  meaning  jerk  of  his  head  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Within  the  "cage"  sat  Mary  Dean. 
She  was  two  years  younger  than  Alan, 
or  fourteen.  Graduating  from  public 
school  six  months  before,  she  had  gone 
to  work  in  Roger  Fuller's  grocery  store 
to  earn  her  own  living.  Her  parents 
had  both  died  of  typhoid,  within  a  week 
of  each  other,  a  month  after  Mary  had 
finished  with  the  grade  school,  and  she 
had  thus  been  thrown  on  her  own  re- 
sources in  the  world. 

She  had  always  been  quick  at  arith- 
metic in  school,  and  there  was  no  ques- 
tion whatsoever  of  her  honesty;  and  so, 
young  as  she  was,  Mr.  Fuller  had  of- 
fered her  the  position  of  cashier  in  his 
store.  A  position  she  had  filled  with 
perfect  satisfaction  to  him  ever  since. 

"The  circus  is  coming  to  town  to-mor- 
TOW/,"  explained  Alan,  "and  it's  going  to 
be  a  half  holiday,  you  know.  I  want 
to  take  Mary.  And  that's  why  I  wish 
you'd  give  me  five  dollars." 

"But  I  gave  you  your  allowance,"  ob- 
jected his  father,  "only  yesterday. 
What  have  you  done  with  it?" 

"Two  dollars !"  scof¥ed  Alan  impa- 
tiently. "What's  that?  I  want  to  give 
her  a  real  good  time,  so — so  she'll  like 
me  better.  Come  on,  dad ;  give  me  the 
five." 

But  his  father  shook  his  head  firmly. 


"If  what  I  give  you  isn't  enough,"  said 
he,  "you  can  go  to  work  and  earn  more. 
Look  at  Lynn  Burnett.  There's  a  boy 
you  ought  to  pattern  after.  Helps  his 
widowed  mother  by  selling  papers,  and 

At  the  mention  of  the  name,  "Lynn 
Burnett,"  Alan's  face  had  instantly 
clouded.  Outwardly,  the  two  youths 
were  friendly  enough.  But  secretly  Alan 
hated  Lynn.  He  believed  the  latter  was 
also  in  love  with  Mary  Dean — which 
was  a  fact,  he  was. 

But,  as  Mr.  Fuller  had  said,  Lynn  had 
to  help  his  mother  earn  a  living  for 
them  both.  Her  income  as  a  seamstress 
was  small;  by  selling  newspapers  after 
he  came  home  from  high  school,  he  was 
able  to  add  his  mite  to  it.  But  that  also 
prevented  him  from  seeing  as  much  of 
Mary  as  he  would  have  liked  to.  As 
well  as  the  time,  he  lacked  the  money 
to  take  her  places. 

He  had  hopes  of  winning  her  consent 
to  let  him  take  her  to  the  circus  on  the 
morrow — and  this  Alan  knew,  for  Lynn 
had  told  him  of  his  intention  to  ask 
the  girl  to  allow  him  to  escort  her  there. 

And  it  was  for  this  reason,  more  than 
any  other,  that  Alan  Fuller  had  tried 
to  wheedle  more  money  out  of  his 
father.  He  wanted  to  show,  by  spend- 
ing more  on  Mary  in  a  few  short  hours 
than  her  other  suitor  could  make  in  a 
week,  how  far  superior  he  was  as  a 
steady  beau  than  the  other. 

Now,  as  the  prosperous  groceryman 
walked  away  to  wait  on  a  customer  who 
had  entered  the  store,  Alan  scowled 
after  him,  disappointed  in  his  effort  to 
get  the  money  by  asking  for  it.  But 
perhaps,  he  thought,  a  crafty  look  com- 
ing over  his  face,  there  was  another 
way  he  might  get  it.    It  was  a  way  he 


had     tried     before — and    never  bee 
caught  at. 

He  cast  a  stealthy  glance  around  hir 
to  make  sure  nobody  was  watching  hirr 
and  then  he  reached  across  the  countl 
er  and  slyly  pulled  open  the  casl 
drawer  in  which  his  father  sometime 
dropped  the  bills  and  coins  his  customer 
handed  him,  when  he  was  too  busy  t<; 
carry  them  up  to  the  cashier's  desk  a 
the  front  of  the  store. 

Taking  out   a  five-dollar   bill,  Alai 
slipped  it  into  his  pocket  and  shut  th( 
drawer   as    he   had    found    it.     Then  | 
whistling  indifferently,  he  walked  out  olj 
the  store.  | 

"I'm  going  to  ask  Mary  to  go  to  the  j 
circus  with  me,"  he  informed  Lynnif 
whom  he  sought  out  on  the  cornet' 
where  he  always  stood  with  his  bundle, 
of  papers  under  his  arm  at  that  hour  oi 
the  afternoon.  "You'd  better  not  ask 
her — she'll  have  a  better  time  with  me. 
I've  got  seven  dollars  to  spend  on  her^ 
Have  you  got  that  much  ?" 

L3'nn  decided  to  follow  Alan's  advice 
— not  to  ask  Mary  to  accompany  him. 
He  realized,  unselfishly,  that  Alan,  with 
all  that  money  in  his  pocket,  could  give 
her  a  better  time ;  and  her  pleasure 
counted  more  with  him  than  liis. 

He  did  not  know  that  Mary,  though 
she  went  to  the  circus  next  day  with 
Alan,  was  disappointed  that  he  had  not 
asked  her  to  go  with  him,  which  she 
would  much  rather  have  done — for,  of 
the  two  boys  who  loved  her,  it  was  for 
Lynn  she  cared  the  most. 

Three  years  had  passed  by.  Alan, 
having  won  his  father's  consent,  if  he 
could  gain  hers,  had  asked  Mary  to 
marry  him.  She  had  been  waiting  for 
months  for  Lynn  to  ask  her  the  same 
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[question.  Now  it  seemed  hopeless  that 
jhe  would  ever  do  so.     Which  it  was. 

Lynn  had  reasoned  it  all  out  with  him- 
jself.     Though  he  loved   Mary  dearer 
;than  life  or  all  else  in  it,  he  had  his 
i  mother,  whose  eyesight  had  gone  from 
'  constant  sewing,  dependent  upon  him 
for  her  sole  support.    On  the  salary  he 
was  making  at  the  bank — where  Mr. 
Fuller  had  used  his  influence  to  get  both 
him  and  Alan  a  job — he  could  not  take 
;  care  of  a  mother  and  a  wife  both.  It 
was  no  use — Alan  would  have  to  win 
iher,  as  he  knew  the  latter  meant  to  if 
he  could. 

And  so  Mary  said  "yes,"  and  she  and 
Alan  W'ere  married. 

Lynn  came  to  the  wedding,  and  sat 
through  the  ceremonj-  with  a  breaking 
heart.    But  he  left  as  soon  after  as  he 
:  decently    could.      And    thereafter  he 
^  avoided  meeting  Alary,  for  fear  she,  or 
any  chance  beholders,  might  read  his 
;  secret  on  his  face. 

>  To  his  petty  stealing — which  he  was 
i'  still  keeping  up  in  the  bank — Alan  added 
;  the  vice  of  drinking  soon  after  his  mar- 
;  riage.   The  rumor  ran  that  he  had  found 

out  after  he  got  her  that  his  wife  did 
J  not  love  him,  and  thus  he  had  taken  to 
:  drowning  his  sorrows.  But  it  was  not 
1  because  Mary  had  failed  to  exert  every 
.  effort  to  make  him  a  kind  and  loyal  wife, 

that  he  took  no  pleasure  in  his  home. 
One  night,  as  Lynn  was  on  his  way 
^  home  from  the  bank  where  he  had  been 
5  working  late  over  his  books,  he  found 

•  Alan  lying  helpless  on  the  pavement  out- 
side  the  door  of  a  saloon  in  a  squalid. 

]  alleylike  side  street,  through  which  Lynn 
i  had  taken  a  short  cut  toward  the  cot- 
^  tage  he  shared  with  his  mother. 

Knowing  that  it  might  lead  to  his  dis- 
missal from  the  bank  if  he  were  seen 
'  in  such  an  open  state  of  intoxication,  he 
I  picked  Alan  up  and  carried  him  to  his 

•  home. 
J 

I  He  came  face  to  face  with  Mary  there 
J  for  the  first  time  since  her  marriage. 
]  After  having  reassured  her  that  her 
.:  husband  was  not  hurt,  but  in  a  condi- 
j  tion  no  less  appalling  to  any  woman  of 
;  delicate  sensibilities,  Lynn  bore  Alan 
.   into  his  own  room  and  laid  him  on  the 

bed.    Then  he  came  back  to  ^Marj-,  to 

find  her  in  tears. 

"Don't  take  it  so,"  he  gently  soothed 
f  her,  laying  his  hand  caressingly  on  her 
:  bowed  head.    "He's  just  been  foolish, 

•  that's  all.    I'll  have  a  talk  with  him  at 


the  bank  to-morrow,  and  I  think  this 
will  be  the  last  time  it  will  happen." 

"The  last  time?"  she  repeated  bitterly, 
looking  up.  "Do  you  think  this  is  the 
first  time?  Oh,  Lynn,  Lynn,  why  was 
I  ever  so  foolish  as  to  " 

He  checked  her  quickly.  His  hand, 
slipping  down  from  her  head,  patted  her 
shoulder  reassuringly.  And  at  that  mo- 
ment Alan,  who  had  awakened  from  his 
drunken  stupor  and  got  up  from  the  bed 
in  the  next  room,  appeared  in  the  door- 
way behind  them. 

"So !"  he  addressed  Lynn  thickly, 
advancing  unsteadily  toward  him  with 
his  brows  threateningly  lowered.  "You're 
around  again,  are  you,  trying  to  make 


he  was  talking  about.  But  Alan  brought 
up  the  subject  of  his  own  accord. 

"What  I  told  you  last  evening  goes," 
he  snarled  at  him  in  an  undertone,  as 
he  took  his  place  in  the  receiving  teller's 
cage,  beside  the  paying  teller's  inclosure 
where  Lynn  worked  ;  "remember  that.  I 
want  you  to  keep  away  from  my  wife. 
You  were  in  love  with  her  before  I  cut 
you  out.  But  the  best  man  won  her. 
And  what  I  get  I  hold  on  to.  Do  you 
understand  ?" 

An  angry  retort  rose  to  Lynn's  lips, 
but  he  kept  it  back — thinking  that  the 
least  he  said  the  better  it  would  be  for 
Mary. 

From  that  day  forth,  Alan's  hatred  of 


Tne  guilt  for  Alan's  theft  was  fastened  upon  Lynn. 


up  to  Mary?  She's  my  wife.  Do  you 
understand  that?  And  I  want  j'ou  to 
keep  away  from  her  " 

"Alan!"  Mary  cried  out  protestingly. 

Lynn  caught  up  his  hat  and  turned  to 
the  door. 

"It's  all  right,"  he  reassured  her  again. 
"I'll  go.  Don't  think  anything  about  it, 
Mary,  please." 

And  the  next  moment  he  was  gone. 
On  the  following  day,  though  he  meant 
to  carry  out  the  promise  he  had  made 
Mary  to  speak  to  Alan  about  his  drink- 
ing, Lynn  was  not  going  to  say  anythmg 
to  him  about  his  jealous  outburst  of  the 
night  before,  believing  that  the  other 
had  been  too  drunk  then  to  know  what 


him  was  open.  He  was  only  waiting, 
he  told  himself  viciously,  for  a  chance 
to  vent  his  spite  against  him.  And  a 
few  weeks  later  that  chance  came. 

Alan's  thefts  from  the  bank's  funds 
had  reached  a  considerable  sum  by  that 
time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were 
too  large  to  escape  detection  much 
longer.  As  he  was  preparing  to  leave 
one  night,  after  working  late,  he  noticed 
that  the  door  in  the  grillework  that  sep- 
arated his  cage  from  the  paying  teller's, 
was  not  locked.  Passing  through  it, 
Alan  spread  open  Lynn's  books  upon  the 
desk  and  pored  over  them.  He  straight- 
ened, at  the  end  of  a  half  hour,  with 
a  triumphant  smile.    He  had  discovered 
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a  way  to  cover  up  his  thefts  by  trans- 
ferring them  to  Lynn's  ledger. 

The  next  day  the  bank  examiner 
dropped  in. 

And  at  four  o'clock  that  afternoon  the 
president  summoned  Lynn  into  his  pri- 
vate office.  To  his  speechless  amaze- 
ment, the  guiltless  young  man  was  told 
that  he  would  be  given  one  chance — to 
put  back  the  money  he  had  stolen.  Fail- 
ing that,  he  would  be  placed  under 
arrest. 


For  the  crime  which  Alan  had  com- 
mitted, Lynn  was  sentenced  to  serve 
three  years  in  the  State's  penitentiary. 

The  chaplain  of  the  prison  was  talking 
with  the  warden  in  the  latter's  office. 

"There's  an  interesting  case  among 
the  short-term  men,"  he  informed  the 
head  of  the  prison.  "A  young  man 
named  Lynn  Burnett.  Fve  had  quite  a 
few  talks  with  him.  If  you  remember, 
he's  the  one  who  persistently  declared 


Mary  was  not  dead — Lynn  quickly  ascertained  that. 


Lynn  could  only  protest  what  was  the 
truth,  that  he  had  stolen  nothing.  The 
president  thereupon  telephoned  for  the 
police.  Lynn  was  handcuffed,  and  led 
away,  a  prisoner,  to  await  his  trial. 

The  books  which  Alan  had  skillfully 
falsified,  and  the  absence  from  the  bank's 
vaults  of  a  thousand  dollars  that  should 
have  been  there,  pointed  with  the 
strongest  of  circumstantial  evidence  to 
the  fact  that  Lynn  was  a  thief. 

So  the  jury  thought.  And  the  ver- 
dict it  returned  was  :  "Guilty." 


himself  innocent  of  the  charge  on  which 
he  was  sent  here,  all  through  the  last 
two  years  and  a  half.  He  seems  to  be 
remarkably  well  read,  and  he  has  the 
gift  of  eloquence.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  to  have  him  address  the  men 
at  the  Sunday  meetings.  He'll  be  going 
'out'  in  a  short  while ;  and.  being  one 
of  them,  the  prisoners  might  listen  to 
him.  His  advice  to  them  will  be  of  an 
uplifting  character,  I  can  assure  you. 
Have  I  your  permiss-ion  to  try  the  ex- 
periment, warden?" 


"Go  ahead,"  the  latter  assented  indif- 
ferently. 

And  so,  on  the  following  Sunday, 
Lynn,  in  his  convict's  garb,  stood  up  to 
talk  to  the  five  hundred  men  in  stripes 
like  his  own  who  were  seated  in  the 
chapel.  The  subject  he.  took  was  the 
Eighth  Commandment:  "Thou  shall  not 
steal." 

As  the  chaplain  had  said,  he  spoke  well, 
This  was  because  his  words  came 
straight  from  his  heart.  He  told  of  the 
folly  of  those  who  preferred  the  crooked 
path  to  the  narrow  one  of  virtue. 
Wrongdoers  were  always  punished  in 
the  end.  And  then  he  referred  to  his 
own  case.  He  was  a  man  wrongfully 
accused.  Doubtless,  he  said,  there  were 
others  among  his  hearers  who  were  the 
same  victims  of  circumstances. 

"Let  the  /azt'  find  an  innocent  man 
guilty,  if  it  must.  It  does  not  viakc 
him  guilty.  Let  the  laix.<  declare  the 
guilty  man  innocent.  It  does  not  make 
him  innocent.  The  heart  of  the  man 
and  God  know.  Some  day  the  truth 
must  come  out — right  always  triumphs 
in  the  end." 

A  burst  of  impulsive  applause  greeted 
him  as  he  sat  down.  Only  one  con- 
vict's lips  bore  a  sneer,  as  he  remained 
untouched  by  Lynn's  words.  He  was 
Dade,  a  hardened  criminal. 

Six  months  later,  Lynn's  term  being 
up,  he  was  discharged  from  the  prison. 
He  went  straight  back  to  the  town  he 
had  left  in  disgrace,  to  win  back  his 
place  in  tlie  eyes  of  all  who  had  known 
him  from  his  boyhood.  It  was  night 
when  he  reached  his  mother's  cottage, 
and  he  went  up. the  front  walk  unper- 
ceived.  Entering  the  humble  dwelling, 
he  gathered  his  mother  into  his  arms, 
and  then  turned  to  confront — Mary. 

She  was  the  only  one  in  the  town,  his 
mother  told  him,  who  had  come  to  see 
her  since  he  had  been  sent  to  prison. 

Lynn  took  both  Mary's  hands  in  his, 
and  tried  to  thank  her  for  her  kindness 
to  a  lonely  old  woman.  But  he  broke 
down ;  and  it  was  her  turn  to  soothe 
him  by  laying  her  hand  on  his  bowed 
head. 

A  figure  stole  up  the  walk  toward 
the  house.  It  was  Alan  Fuller.  Dis- 
covering the  fact  of  his  wife's  regular 
absences  from  their  home  to  visit  Lynn's 
mother,  without  knowing  the  cause,  he 
had  followed  her  on  this  night  to  see 
where  she  went.  Peering  in  through 
the  lighted  window  of  the  living  room  of 
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he  cottage,  he  saw  ^larj-  and  Lynn  to- 
gether. He  suspected  that  their  meet- 
ng  was  prearranged. 

With  a  muttered  curse  he  staggered 
Coward  the  door — he  had  been  drinking 
again — and  burst  in  upon  them, 
j  "So  this  is  where  you  came  ?"  he  flung 
t  Mary,  glaring  wrathfullj-  at  her  from 
he  threshold.  "To  meet  your  jailbird! 
Well,  it's  a  lucky  thing  T  followed  you. 
1^  lucky  thing  for  me.  But  it's  going  to 
Jhe  mighty-  unlucky  for  him.-  It's  not 
^nough  for  you  that  he's  disgraced  for 
ijife  in  this  town,  but  you've  got  to  dis- 
grace me  by  meeting  a  man  who's  not 
l^our  husband  " 

'{  Lynn  sprang  at  him.  all  his  self-con- 
"trol  swept  away  at  the  insult  he  had  of- 
fered to  his  own  wife.  His  fist  shot 
(but,  meeting  Alan's  face  squarely,  and 
'fhe  scoundrel  went  down. 
.  He  had  scrambled  up  from  the  floor 
';he  next  rhoment,  and  pulled  a  revolver 
from  his  pocket. 

"You  "  he  choked  over  his  rage. 

leveling  the  pistol  at  Lj-nn. 
'  Mary  screamed  and  darted  forward. 
She  seized  Alan's  wrist.  And  at  that 
moment  he  fired.  Reeling  back,  Mary 
|t)rought  the  back  of  her  hand  to  her 
fcrow  in  a  dazed  gesture,  and  then,  with 
a  little  sigh,  she  dropped  to  the  floor  and 
lay  senseless. 

She  was  not  dead.  Lynn,  falling  to 
his  knees  beside  her,  ascertained  that. 
He  ordered  Alan,  whose  wrath  had  been 
wiped  out  by  fright,  to  help  him,  and 
.together  they  lifted  and  carried  her  back 
to  Alan's  home. 

When  he  had  made  her  comfortable 
on  the  bed — her   wound  amounted  to 
scarcely  anything,  it  being  largely  shock 
that   had   caused   her   to    faint — Lynn 
;  gripped  Alan's  arm  and  led  him  out  of 

I  the  room. 

II  "Now,  you're  going  to  listen  to  me," 
jllie  said  grimly.    "You've  accused  me  of 

being  in  love  with  your  wife.    I  am.  I 
ijalways  have  been.    And  I  always  shall 
|lbe.    Is  that  plain  enough  for  you?  But 
jshe  is  your  wife — you  were  lucky  enough 
jito  marry  her.     So  I'll  tell  you  some- 
thing else.    You  take  care  of  her,  or 
you'll  have  me  to  settle  with.    I'm  going 
to  hold  you  responsible  from  this  hour, 
for  her  welfare." 

It  was  six  weeks  later. 

Lynn  had  found  work,  of  a  poor-pay- 
ing sort,  in  the  town,  while  Alan  had 
been  made  the  cashier  of  the  bank. 
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And  then  Dade,  released  from  prison, 
turned  up  there  for  the  purpose  of  look- 
ing over  the  bank  and  estimating  the 
chances  for  and  against  its  successful 
burglary. 

It  was  night,  and  all  but  Alan  had 
left  the  institution  of  which  he  was  tem- 
porarily in  full  charge,  the  president 
having  departed  on  a  business  trip  which 
was  expected  to  last  for  a  fortnight. 
As  he  sat  in  his  private  office,  the  man's 
brows  were  knit  in  thought.  All  his 
life  he  had  been  a  thief.  And  here  was 
his  big  chance  confronting  him — to  steal 


15. 

Outside,  Dade  stood  looking  in. 
through  the  window  at  him. 

When,  five  minutes  later,  Alan  came 
out  of  the  bank  and  started  toward  his- 
home,  he  was  unaware  of  the  shadow 
that  followed,  at  a  discreet  distance,  on 
his  heels. 

The  shadow  was  Dade,  and  he  saw  an- 
easy  "haul"  in  prospect — to  deprive  the 
man  who  had  robbed  the  bank  for  him 
of  the  satchel  that  held  a  fortune  in 
fresh,  new  bills. 

"I'm  going  away  on  a  little  trip,"  Alan 
explained  to  Mary ;  but  he  avoided  her 


Dade  and  Alan  began  a  fight  to  the  death  for  possession  of  the  bag. 


what  -would  be  enough  to  keep  him  in 
luxury  for  the  rest  of  our  days. 

It  would  be  easy  to  do.  All  that  was 
required  was  for  him  to  fill  a  valise 
with  bills  of  large  denomination,  and 
walk  out  of  the  bank.  The  following 
morning  he  could  catch  a  steamer  bound 
for  Europe.  And  then,  in  some  remote 
corner  of  the  globe,  too  far  for  the  arm 
of  the  law  to  reach,  he  could  sit  back 
and  take  it  easy  as  long  as  he  lived.  It 
would  be  easy. 

Alan  rose,..Iiis  lips  set  in  a  determined 
line,  and  opened  his  trar\-eling  bag  on 
his  desk.  Then,  going  into  the  vaults, 
he  returned  with  an  armful  of  bills  in 
stacks,  with  which  he  proceeded  to  fill 
the  valise. 


eyes  as  he  did  so.  "I've  come  to  get 
some  clothes  and  things." 

Mary  started  to  open  the  valise  he  had 
brought  in  with  him,  thinking-  he  had 
carried  it  up  from  the  bank  in  order  to 
pack  it  with  what  he  would  need  on  the 
trip  he  spoke  of,  and  meaning  to  assist 
in  getting  him  ready. 

"Don't  touch  that!"  he  cried  out 
sharply. 

So  sharply,  in  fact,  that,  from  his  tone 
and  furtive  manner,  she  became  sus- 
picious. 

"What  have  you  got  in  this  bag?"  she 
inquired. 

"None  of  your  business  !"  he  snapped, 
his  voice  ugh'. 

"I'm  going  to  make  it  mj'  business," 
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she  retorted  firmly,  "and  find  out."  As 
she  spoke,  she  opened  the  satchel.  At 
sight  of  the  money  it  held,  she  drew 
back,  her  eyes  widening  witii  the  ter- 
rified knowledge  of  what  the  stacks  of 
bills  meant.  "Alan  !"  she  gasped.  "You 
don't  mean  to  steal  this?" 

He  confronted  her,  his  jaw  outthrust. 

"Yes,"  he  sneered,  "that's  just  what  I 
mean  to  do.  I'm  going  to  take  it,  and 
clear  out.  After  I'm  gone,  you  can  go 
to  Lynn.  He's  honest  enough,  and  may- 
be he'll  suit  you  better.  If  you  want  to 
know  the  whole  truth,  it  was  I,  not  he, 
who  took  the  money  for  which  he  went 
to. prison.  Now,  give  me  that  bag,  and 
I'm  through  with  you  !" 

He  snatched  it  out  of  her  hands,  and 
turned  to  the  door. 

Dade,  crouching  for  an  instant  on  the 
threshold  before  him,  sprang  at  his 
throat. 

Mary  cried  out  in  alarm.  But  the 
two  men  paid  her  no  heed,  grappled  in  a 
silent  struggle  to  the  death  for  posses- 
sion of  the  bag. 

Turning,  Mary  ran  out  of  the  house 
to  summon  help.  Her  first  thought  was 
naturally  of  Lynn,  and  she  sped  off  for 
his  home.  Bursting  in  upon  him  and 
his  mother,  she  explained  as  well  as  she 
could  under  the  circumstances  what  had 
happened  at  her  house — and  what  was 
even  then  happening  there. 

Lynn  rushed  back  there.  Meeting  a 
policeman  on  the  way,  he  brought  him 
into  the  house  with  him. 

But  there  they  discovered  that  they 
had  come  too  late. 

Dade  and  Alan  Fuller  lay  locked  in 
each  other's  arms  on  the  floor — both 
were  dead.  The  satchel,  with  the  stolen 
money  intact  in  it,  rested  beside  them. 

Lynn  shook  his  head  gravely. 

"He  has  come  at  last,"  he  murmured, 
looking  down  at  Alan's  strained,  white 
face,  "to  the  end  of  the  crooked  path." 

Then  he  went  slowly  back  to  his 
mother  and  Mary,  to  break  the  news  to 
her  He  did  not  need  to  tell  her.  She 
read  the  tidings  in  his  face.  Turning, 
she  buried  her  own  on  his  mother's 
shoulder.  A  moment  Lynn  hesuated. 
And  then  he  went  sottly  forward,  to 
raise  Mary's  hand  to  his  lips — with 
hope. 


A  recent  addition  to  the  Thanhouser 
(Mutual)  studio,  is  George  Foster  Piatt, 
well  known  for  his  many  successful  pro- 
ductions, notably  that  of  "The  Blue 
Bird,"  which  4iad  such  a  wondertul  Kin. 


Selig  Directors  and  Their  Work. 
'T^HE  directors  of  motion  pictures  now 
■1  employed  by  the  Selig  Polyscope 
Company  are  leaders  in  this  most  im- 
portant and  difficult  art.  There  are  many 
men  and  women  who  have  been  honored 
with  the  titles  of  "directors,"  or  "produ- 
cers," but  there  are  not  many  who  have 
really  earned  the  title  or  deserve  it.  A 
motion-picture  director  assumes  great 
responsibility ;  every  little  detail  con- 
necfed  with  the  production  being  filmed 
must  not  escape  his  notice.  The  versa- 
tile director  must  not  only  possess  im- 
agination, a  strong  sense  of  the  artistic 
and  the  appealing,  but  he  must  have 
knowledge  of  how  to  best  direct  the 
work  of  the  players;  must  have  knowl- 
edge of  costummg,  making  up,  lighting 
effects,  cutting  and  trimming,  must  be 
an  accomplished  writer  of  picture-play 
plots ;  and  it  is  also  essential  that  the 
director  be  a  man  of  broad  education. 

Into  the  keeping  of  an  accomplished 
director  goes  the  pocketbook  of  the 
manufacturer.  Thousands  of  dollars 
may  have  been  invested  in  a  certain  pic- 
ture play  in  the  course  of  making.  One 
or  two  blunders  may  mean  the  loss  of 
a  small  fortune.  So  it  has  become  neces- 
sary for  the  managers  of  the  higher- 
class  concerns  to  weed  out  the  incom- 
petents, and  to  employ  only  those  di- 
rectors who,  through  experience  and 
knowledge,  have  qualified  for  the  most 
important  work. 

The  Selig  directors  are:  Colin  Camp- 
bell, Giles  R.  Warren,  E.  A.  Martin, 
Nerval  MacGregor,  Edwin  J.  LeSaint, 
Thomas  Santschi,  Tom  Mix,  and  Lau- 
rance  Marsten.  Of  these  directors, 
Thomas  Santschi  and  Tom  Mix  star  in 
the  picture  plays  they  direct. 

Colin  Campbell  has  been  affiliated  with 
the  Selig  Polyscope  Company  for  many 
years,  and  is  known  as  one  of  the  most 
careful  and  artistic  directors  in  motion 
pictures.  He  produced  such  magnificent 
'specials  as  "The  Spoilers,"  "The  Ros- 
ary," and  "The  Carpet  from  Bagdad," 
and  conducted  his  company  of  players  to 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  where  he  di- 
rected the  production  of  Rex  Beach's 
great  story,  "The  Ne'er-do-well."  The 
name  of  Colin  Campbell  is  synonymous 
with  beautiful  pictures,  complete  as  to 
story,  scenery,  and  action. 

To  Giles  R.  Warren  has  been  in- 
trusted the  Selig  Spectacular  Specials, 
in  which  Tyrone  Power,  the  great 
American  actor,  is   featured.  Warren 


directs  the  Chicago  company  of  Seli 
players,  and. at  the  Chicago  studios  ha 
produced  such  great  picture  plays  a 
"Your  Girl  and  Mine,"  presented  t 
Mrs.  Medill  iMcCormick  by  Mr.  Seli^ 
and  which  gives  powerful  argument 
for  the  cause  of  woman  suffrage;  h 
also  directed  "A  Servant  in  the  House, 
"A  Texas  Steer,"  "The  Crisis,"  a.n< 
other  great  multiple-reel  Selig  plays 
Warren  formerly  directed  such  artist 
as  Florence  Lawrence,  Owen  Moore 
Fritzie  Brunette,  and  is  known  as  ; 
director  of  unusual  ability.  He  is  als( 
a  successful  playwright. 

E.  A.  Martin  is  another  .versatile  di 
rector  who  likes  to  chum  with-  the  wile 
animals  at  the  Selig  Jungle-Zoo  at  Lo; 
Angeles,  California.  He  specializes  ir 
picture  plays  in  which  the  wild  beasts 
take  leading  roles,  and  he  is  never  sc 
happy  or  enthusiastic  as  when  engaged  ir 
that  hazardous  occupation.  Mr.  Martin 
is  also  a  director  having  a  large  number 
of  other  popular  dramas  to  his  credit  ' 
His  true  artistic  touch  unfolds  in  hi^ 
film  stories,  and  his  wild-animal  picturt 
plays  a  very  high  class,  and  has  won  de- 
served popularity  with  the  picture-play 
public. 

The  work  of  Edwin  J.  LeSaint  has 
long  been  known  to  and  admired  by  fol-  j 
lowers  of  the  animated  screen.    He  is  j 
a  director  who  has  been  in  harness  many  i 
years,  and  has  many  beautiful  picture  ' 
plays  to  his  credit.    He  is  particularly  \ 
good   in   the   directing   of   Civil  War- 
dramas.    These  productions  require  very 
close  attention  to  detail,  the  handling  of" 
large  bodies  of  troops,  and  other  difficult'-' 
features.     He   is   also  a  general  all- 
around  director,  all  of  his  work  being  of  f 
high  class. 

The  name  of  Tom  Santschi  is  almost 
a  household  word.    He  started  to  work  I 
at  the  Selig  Chicago  studio  six  or  seven  I 
years  ago,  and  by  true  art  and  consci-  | 
entious   work  arose,   until   now   he  is  ' 
among  the  most  popular  of  picture-play  ' 
"leads"  in  the  business.   When  Mr.  Selig  • 
instituted  a  studio  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
Thomas  Santschi  was  sent  there,  and  he  ' 
enacted  almost  many  important  features. 
As  a  director  of  motion  pictures  he  was  ' 
unusually  successful  from  the  beginning, 
and  directs  all  the  Diamond  S.  Specials, 
starring  in  them  himself. 

Tom  Mix  directs  the  pictures  in  which 
he  stars. 

Laurence  Adarsten  has  just  begun  his 
work  with  Selig,  but  is  expected  to  show 
some  big  pictures. 


The  Te  s  t 

(EDISON) 

By  Robert  Keene 

Can  a  man  who  confesses  that  he  is  a  thief  win  back  the  world's  respect?  That  was 
what  the  hero  of  this  story  set  out  to  do.  The  girl  he  loved  believed  in  his  honesty,  and  she 
proceeded  to  pat  it  to  the  test  so  that  all  the  world  might  share  her  faith  in  her  lover's  integ- 
rity. How  it  worked  out  is  told  in  this  story  based  on  the  Edison  three-reel  picture  drama 
of  the  same  title.    The  cast: 

Helen  Poindexter  Louissita  Valentine 

John  Burly  Herbert  Prior 

Robert  Poindexter    Charles  Sutton 

Tom  Neil  Frank  McGlynn 

District  Attorney  Wallace  Carlton  King 


-jirAl/HAT  does  this  mean,  Neil?"  John 
)ef|::!  "  •  Burly,  returning  from  having 
feL'taken  Aliss  Helen  Poindexter,  the  niece 
i!fiof  the  senior  member  of  the  law  firm  by 
ft;  which  he  was  employed,  on  a  sight-see- 
:e-l'ing  trip  about  the  business  section  of  the 
ay^('city,  and  afterward  to  luncheon,  spoke 
.sharply  to  the  clerk  at  the  desk  in  the 
js pouter  office. 

il--'  The  young  man,  whose  sharp  nose 
island  receding  chin  gave  his  entire  face  a 
IV,  ratlike  appearance,  hastily  crumpled  up 
•ei;the  newspaper  "racing  chart"  he  had 
v|-  been  perusing,  and  tried  to  hide  it  un- 
jli  der  the  desk. 

y  V    He  grinned  sheepishly,  seeing  that  he 
I  f  was  caught,  as  he  mentally  described  it 
t:,tp  himself,  "dead  to  rights." 
. .     "I  was  just  seein'  if  I  couldn't  dope 
[ out  a  winner,"  he  explained,  "down  at 

:  the  track  this  afternoon." 
•  :     John  Burly  regarded  him  coldly. 

"Are  you  paid  your  salary  to  do  that?" 
he  sternly  inquired.    "If  you  must  gam- 
I  ble,  Neil,  confine  your  interest  in  the 
;  doings  of  the  race  track  to  outside  office 
hours  in  future.    Don't  let  this  happen 
again." 

He  passed  by  the  mortified  clerk,  and 
entered   his  private  office.     Tom  Neil 
i  looked  after  him  with  malice  glowing  in 
his  close-set,  shifty  eyes,  and  hatred  in 
his  heart. 

I      "I'll  fix  you  for  that !"  he  muttered 
'  under  his  breath.    "Giving  me  a  call- 
down  like  that !    I'll  fix  you,  if  I  have 
to  wait  a  year  for  the  chance." 

As  events  were  to  prove,  he  had  not 
j  that  long  to  wait. 

I      John  Burly,  in  his  office,  sat  figuring 
on  the  back  of  an  envelope.    He  drew 


a  line,  added  up  the  figures  abo\e  it, 
and  stared  moodily  at  the  total.  Three 
hundred  dollars.  It  was  just  what  he 
owed.  And  it  was  also  the  amount  he 
had  spent  within  the  past  four  weeks  in 
entertaining  ]\Iiss  Helen  Poindexter. 

He  had  saved  up  the  money  by  the 
stern  sacrificing  of  many  small  pleas- 
ures, so  as  to  return  the  borrowed  sum 
without  more  delay  to  the  friend  who 
had  loaned  it  to  him  to  take  a  "flyer'' 
on  a  stock-market  tip  he  had  received. 
The  tip  had  gone  wrong,  and  he  had  lost 
the  borrowed  money.  Straightway,  he 
had  set  to  work  to  save  up  the  sum  to 
pay  it  back  as  soon  as  possible.  He 
had  finally  succeeded  in  accumulating 
the  amount.  And  then  Robert  Poindex- 
ter, his  employer,  had  introduced  him  to 
his  niece,  who  had  just  arrived  on  a 
visit  to  the  metropolis  from  the  West. 

John  Burly  had  fallen  head-over-heels, 
crazily  in  love  with  her.  That  his  head 
had  been  completely  turned  was  proven 
by  the  fact  of  his  having  spent  every 
cent  of  the  money  he  had  saved  to  buy 
her  flowers,  candy,  theater  tickets,  sup- 
pers, and  luncheons,  and  automobile 
rides  at  five  dollars  an  hour. 

Now,  the  question  was,  how  was  he 
going  to  pay  George  Laughlin  back?  It 
would  take  him  two  months,  maj-be 
three,  to  get  the  sum  together  again. 
He  would  have  to  write  and  ask  George 
to  wait  a  little  longer,  that  was  all.  John 
Burly  had  just  drawn  pen  and  paper 
toward  him  to  do  so  when  an  office  boy 
entered. 

"Mr.  Laughlin's  here,"  the  boy  in- 
formed him.  "He  wants  to  know  if 
you'll  come  out  and  see  him  right  away." 


John  rose,  wondering  a  little  at  the 
reason  for  his  friend's  reported  haste 
to  see  him,  and  went  out  into  the  re- 
ception room  of  the  office  suite. 

"For  God's  sake !"  Laughlin  greeted 
him,  springing  up  to  clutch  him  by  both 
hands,  his  own  shaking,  while  he  fixed 
his  eyes  wildly  on  John's  face.  "Can 
you  give  me  back  that  three  hundred  at 
once  ?'' 

John  faltered : 

"I — I  was  just  going  to  drop  you  a 
note,  old  man,  asking  you  if  you'd  mind 
waiting  for  another  month  or  two  " 

"A  month  or  two!"  blurted  the  other. 
"I  can't  wait  a  week,  a  day,  or  an  hour! 
I've  got  to  have  the  money — uozsj!  I 
hate  to  dun  you  like  this,  but  I'm  help- 
less under  the  circumstances.  I  haven't 
more  than  thirty  or  forty  dollars  in 
the  bank.  And  my  wife's  got  to  be 
operated  on  this  afternoon.  The  sur- 
geon won't  postpone  another  case  he's 
got  and  take  mine  first  unless  I'll  pay 
him  double  rates — it  comes  to  just  ex- 
actly three  hundred  dollars.  My  wife's 
life  is  at  stake.  Come,  you've  got  to 
give  me  the  money  " 

"But  I  haven't  got  it!"  put  in  John 
hopelessly. 

"Then  get  it  for  me !"  his  friend  per- 
sisted.   "You  must  V 

John  looked  in  through  the  open  door 
of  the  cashier's  office  across  the  recep- 
tion room.  He  saw  the  cashier's  wallet 
from  the  safe  lying  on  the  ledge  of  the 
cashier's  desk.  The  office  was  tempo- 
rarily deserted.  And  there  was  many 
times  the  sum  that  his  friend  was  beg- 
ging him  to  get  for  him — to  pay  back 
what  he   honestly   owed   him — in  that 
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wallet.  If  he  took  it,  John  reflected, 
it  would  only  be  making  one  loan  to  pay 
of¥  another.  He  could  put  the  money 
back.    He  would  put  it  back. 

"Wait!"  John  murmured  sharply  to 
his  distracted  friend,  and  walked  by  him 
into  the  cashier's  office. 

He  took  three  one-hundred-dollar 
bills  out  of  the  wallet,  and  came  back 
and  gave  them  to  the  man. 

"God  bless  you  !"'  the  latter  breathed, 
stuffing  the  bills  into  his  pocket;  and, 
without  another  word  or  a  look  behind 
him,  he  ran  out  of  the  office  on  his  life- 
and-death  mission. 


"They've  caught  Neil !''  he  announced. 
"Three  hundred  dollars  is  missing  from 
the  cashier's  till,  and  Neil's  supposed  to 
have  taken  it.  The  fact  that  he  plays 
the  races  has  been  found  out.  He's  up 
on  the  carpet  in  Poindexter's  office  now. 
Unless  he  gives  up  the  money,  which 
he  swears  he  didn't  take,  they'll  send 
for  the  police  '' 

"No !"  John  had  risen,  his  face 
white.  He  hesitated,  as  he  saw  the 
man  before  him  staring  at  him  in  amaze- 
ment. "Er — I'll  go  in  and  see  Mr.  Poin- 
dexter  myself,"  he  weakly  ended,  slowly 
sitting  down  at  his  desk  once  more. 


'Somebody  has  stolen  three  hundred  dollars  from  this  wallet!"  declared 
John's  employer. 


John  walked  thoughtfully  back  to  his 
private  office,  and  lowered  himself 
slowly  into  the  chair  before  his  desk. 
Whatever  had  possessed  him  to  do 
such  a  foolish  thing?  he  asked  him- 
self. He  had  stolen  three  hundred  dol- 
lars. And  all  he  needed  to  have  done 
was  to  go  to  Mr.  Poindexter  and  ex- 
plain the  circumstances,  to  have  his 
employer  either  loan  him  the  money  or 
advance  it  on  his  salary. 

An  hour  later,  one  of  his  colleagues 
in  the  law  firm  walked  in  upon  him  with 
a  broad  grin. 


When  the  other  had  gone,  John  picked 
up  his  pen  and  scrawled  a  few  lines 
across  a  sheet  of  the  firm's  paper.  Then, 
with  the  paper  in  his  hand,  he  stood  up 
once  more.  But  this  time  his  shoulders 
were  squared,  and  his  chin  determinedly 
set.  He  walked  out  of  his  office,  and 
into  that  of  Robert  Poindexter,  before 
whom  Niles,  flanked  on  either  side  by 
the  cashier  and  the  bookkeeper,  defi- 
antly stood. 

"I  took  the  money,  Mr.  Poindexter," 
John  admitted  frankly.  He  laid  the  pa- 
per before  the  head  of  the  firm  on  his 


desk.  "There  is  my  written  confession, 
which  exonerates  Neil  of  the  charge 
that's  been  made  against  him." 

At  first  Mr.  Poindexter  could  not 
believe  his  ears.  Nor  his  eyes,  when 
he  read  John's  confession  of  the  fact, 
as  it  seemed  to  his  employer,  th^t  after 
all  his  years  of  faithful  service  he  had 
turned  thief.  But  at  length  the  elderly 
man's  mouth  grew  stern. 

"You  may  go,  Neil,"  he  informed  the 
clerk.    "With  my  apologies." 

When  the  rat-faced  Neil,  with  a 
glower  of  malicious  satisfaction  at  John, 
had  gone  from  the  office  with  the  cash- 
ier and  the  bookkeeper,  Robert  Poin- 
dexter turned  to  him  : 

"Why  did  you  do  it?" 

"I  meant  to  put  the  money  back.  Of 
course,  I  realize  that  is  the  usual  ex- 
cuse.   It  was  a  theft,  just  the  same  " 

"Yes,''  cut  in  his  employer,  "it  was 
a  theft.  You  will  understand  that  your 
services  are  no  longer  desired  by  the 
firm.  I  will  keep  this  confession.  In 
view  of  your  long  term  of  service  here 
in  the  office,  I  will  not  send  for  the  po- 
lice. There  is  nothing  to  detain  you 
any  longer." 

And  so,  for  having  acted  on  a  mo- 
ment's rash  impulse,  and  taken  what 
did  not  belong  to  him,  John  Burly  found 
himself  discharged  from  his  position,  in 
disgrace,  and  without  a  recommendation 
to  help  him  find  another  place. 

He  counted  over  the  money  in  his 
pocket.  He  made  up  his  mind  that 
somehow  he  would  prove  to  Mr.  Poin- 
dexter that  he  was  honest,  by  return- 
ing every  dollar  of  the  three  hundred, 
as  he  had  said  he  meant  to  do  when 
he  took  it.  Helen  he  would  not  write 
to  or  see  again  until  he  had  rehabilitated 
himself  in  her  uncle's  eyes. 

That  night  John  Burly  rode  away 
from  the  city  toward  the  West,  to  begin 
his  life  afresh. 

Six  months  later,  he  alighted  from  a 
freight  train  in  a  Middle  Western  city 
of  some  sixty-five  or  seventy  thousand 
population. 

In  the  interval  since  he  had  left  New 
York,  fortune  had  used  him  indifferently 
well.  He  had  been  unable  to  find  an 
opening  in  a  law  firm  wherever  he  went. 
He  hadn't  the  money  to  hang  out  his 
shingle,  and  wait  for  clients  to  come  to 
him  in  private  practice.  The  living  he 
had  contrived  to  pick  up  until  three 
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I  jft-eeks  before  had  been  strictly  a  hand- 
it  o-mouth  one.  But  out  of  whatever  he 
!had  earned,  he  had  sent  back  half  to 
LRobert  Poindexter,  thus  reducing  the 
kiebt  he  owed  him  by  a  fifth  in  all  so  far. 
I  But  three  weeks  before  his  real  mis- 
jfortune  had  set  in.  He  had  failed  to 
[find  odd  jobs  of  any  sort  to  do.  His 
j  Bast  cent  had  been  spent  the  night  be- 
I  'fore.  That  was  also  the  last  time  he 
had  eaten.  When  he  climbed  down  from 
the  freight  car,  with  his  clothes  dusty 
and  shabby,  his  hat  irreparablj-  dented 
iand  his  shoes  split  and  frayed,  he  looked 
^enough  like  a  veritable  tramp  to  be  one. 

Perhaps  that  was  why  a  genuine  hobo, 
^descending  from  the  car  next  to  him, 
addressed  him  over  his  shoulder  as  he 
was  hurrying  off : 

"If  you  want  to  eat,  pal,  follow  along 
'^after  me,  There's  a  young  woman  who 
ihands  out  hot  coffee  and  sandwiches  to 
the  poor,  up  at  the  public  square  in  this 
burg.  Nobody  knows  who  she  is,  'cause 
she  wears  a  thick  black  veil.  But  it's 
.nothin'  in  my  life  who  she  is,  so  long 
jas  I  can  work  her  for  a  hand-out.  Bet- 
ter come  along." 

John  took  his  advice,  and  followed 
'him.  But  when  he  reached  the  square  in 
question,  and  saw  the  mysteriously 
veiled  Lady  Bountiful  handing  out  food 
to  the  hungry  unfortunates  who 
crowded  around  her,  he  lingered  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  gathering,  unable,  hun- 
gry as  he  himself  was,  to  do  what  he 
had  never  done  before — beg. 
j  The  last  sandwich  and  cup  of  coffee 
•was  given  out  while  he  stood  hesitating 
I  at  the  curb.  And  the  young  woman  with 
'the  heavy  black  veil  concealing  her  face 
(passed  by  him  on  the  way  to  her  auto- 
'  mobile,  w-hich  stood  not  three  yards 
away  from  John. 

She  recognized  him,  if  he  did  not 
know  her ! 

The  veiled  woman  was  Helen  Poin- 
dexter, whose  home  this  Middle  West- 
ern town  to  which  John  Burly  had  come 
I  by  accident  happened  to  be.  She  had 
heard  John's  story  from  her  uncle's  lips. 
How,  though  confessing  to  having  taken 
three  hundred  dollars  of  the  firm's 
money,  hs  still  professed  to  be  an  hon- 
est man.  And  now  she  determined  to 
put  him  to  a  test. 

From  his  appearance,  it  was  plain  that 
he  was  down  on  his  luck.    She  would 
I  cast  temptation  in  his  way,  just  at  a  time 
when    fwrce    of    circumstances  would 
make  his  yielding  to  temptation  a  hard 


thing  to  resist,  and  see  how  he  bore 
himself  through  the  ordeal. 

As  she  stepped  into  her  motor  car,  she 
dropped  her  purse  in  plain  view  of  John. 
With  a  few  bills  and  some  loose  silver, 
her  cards  with  her  address  on  them  were 
in  the  pocketbook.  she  knew. 

Three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  she 
had  got  home,  the  doorbell  rang.  In  a 
moment  or  two  the  maid  appeared  be- 
fore her  in  the  living  room  to  announce 
that  a  man  w-ho  looked  like  a  tramp  had 
asked  for  her  at  the  door. 

Helen  told  the  wondering  maid  to 
show  the  caller  in.    As  soon  as  the  serv- 


ant had  gone.  Helen  snatched  up  her 
veil  and  concealed  her  face  w-ith  it  once 
more.    Then  John  entered. 

"You  dropped  this  pocketbook,  I  be- 
lieve," he  said,  in  a  tired  voice,  holding 
the  purse  out  to  her.  ''I  tried  to  stop 
you  as  you  were  driving  awaj^  from  the 
square  in  your  machine,  but  it  was  no 
use.  So  I  got  the  address  from  one  of 
the  cards  that  were  in  it  " 

''Didn't  you  look  at  the  aame  on 
them  ?"  Helen  eagerh'  broke  in. 

"I  didn't,"  John  shook  his  head ;  "no. 
I  knew  from  the  location  of  the  address 
that  this  was  probably  a  private  house. 


and  that  you  must  be  the  mistress  of  it. 
That  was  who  I  told  the  maid  at  the 
door  I  wanted  to  see.  The  purse  is 
yours,  isn't  it?" 

Helen  swept  oft  the  veil  from  her 
face. 

"Don't  you  remember  me,  Mr.  Burly?'' 
she  asked  smilingly. 

But  even  as  she  had  raised  her  hands 
to  remove  the  veil,  John  Burly  had 
slipped  out  of  his  chair  onto  the  floor  in 
a  dead  faint  from  lack  of  food.  When 
the  doctor,  who  came  to  see  John  after 
he  had  been  put  to  bed  in  an  upstairs 
room  of  the  house,  thus  diagnosed  his 


case,  Helen's  eyes  shone  with  a  soft 
light. 

"And  he  brought  the  purse  here  to 
me!"  she  murmured  under  her  breath. 
"He's  stood  the  test !  I  shall  write  to 
uncle,  at  once,  and  tell  him  all  about 
it." 

And  so  she  did. 

When  John  came  back  to  his  senses, 
he  recognized  Helen  at  his  bedside  at 
once.  She  informed  him  that  he  was  to 
stay  right  there  in  the  house  until  he  had 
got  back  his  strength — she  wouldn't  lis- 
ten to  his  protestations.  The  letter, 
meanwhile,  that  she  had  mailed  to  her 


And  then  John  Burly,  swinging  around  in  his  chair,  confessed  that  he  was  the  thief! 
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uncle  in  New  York  had  reached  its  des- 
tination. Robert  Poindexter  wrote  back 
to  Helen  at  once,  telling  her  that,  in 
view  of  the  experience  she  had  related 
to  him,  as  well  as  the  fact  of  the  pay- 
ments that  John  had  been  sending  him 
to  clear  off  the  amount  of  his  indebt- 
edness, he  believed  in  his  honesty  once 
more.  And  he  added  that  he  was  writ- 
ing to  ex-Judge  Gary,  a  warm  friend  of 
his  who  had  a  law  office  in  Helen's 
home  town,  recommending  that  he  en- 
gage John's  services.  When  Helen  read 
the  letter  to  him,  John's  eyes  grew  damp 
with  happiness  and  gratitude  for  what 
she  had  done  for  him. 


What  Mr.  Poindexter  neglected  to 
mention  in  his  letter  to  Helen  was  the 
fact  that  he  had  also  torn  up  John's  con- 
fession. 

But  Neil,  looking  through  the  key- 
hole of  his  employer's  office,  had  seen 
him  do  it.  Still  bent  on  carrying  out 
his  spite  against  John  Burly,  his  griev- 
ance against  whom  he  had  by  no  means 
forgotten,  the  clerk  slipped  into  Poin- 
dexter's  office  after  closing  time  that 
night,  and  removed  the  torn  scraps  of 
the  confession  from  the  wastebasket. 

He  worked  until  long  past  midnight, 
carefully  pasting   them   together  once 


more.  When  at  last  the  job  was  done, 
he  laid  the  document  away  in  a  safe 
place  with  an  exultant  chuckle. 

From  Mr.  Poindexter's  private  letter 
tile  he  had  also  taken  and  read  the  car- 
bon copy  of  his  letter  to  Helen  and  to 
ex-Judge  Gary;  and  thus  he  knew  where 
to  find  John  when  he  was  ready. 

"But  I  guess  ril  let  this  plum  ripen  a 
while,"  he  commented  to  himself,  "be- 
fore I  shake  it  down." 

Another  six  months,  passing,  found 
John  Burly  firmly  intrenched  once  more 
in  a  position  from  which  his  own  false 
step  had  previously  thrown  him.  He 


had  made  himself  invaluable  to  his  new 
employer,  ex-Judge  Gary,  and  the  sal- 
ary the  latter  had  raised  him  to  amply 
attested  his  appreciation  of  the  fact. 

But  a  piece  of  still  greater  good  for- 
tune had  fallen  to  his  lot. 

Through  ex-Judge  Gary's  influence, 
John  had  been  nominated  for  district 
attorney  at  the  coming  election.  His 
opponent,  the  present  holder  of  the  of- 
fice, who  was  campaigning  for  re- 
election, was  his  rival  in  still  another 
direction.  He,  too,  was  in  love  with 
Helen  Poindexter.  Both  young  men 
seemed  to  feel  that  whichever  one  tri- 


umphed at  the  polls  on  election  day 
would  be  the  winner  of  a  prize  each 
esteemed  far  more  than  the  office  he 
was  seeking,  with  all  its  honors  at- 
tached. 

And  then  Neil  arrived  in  town,  and 
immediately  called  on  John  at  ex-Judge 
Gary's  office.  He  spread  out  a  sheet  of 
paper  on  the  desk  for  John's  inspection, 
and  the  latter's  cheeks  blanched  as  he 
recognized  his  confession.  Neil  tapped 
the  document  with  a  confident  smile. 

"How  much  ?"  was  all  he  said. 

John  realized  that  with  this  paper  in 
the  hands  of  his  opponent,  District  At- 
torney Wallace,  his  chances  of  election 
would  be  hopeless.  So  he  offered  the 
grinning  blackmailer  before  him  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  savings  he  had 
accumulated  since  his  arrival  in  the  town 
for  the  surrender  of  the  confession. 
Neil  insisted  upon  receiving  cash,  and 
when  John  sent  a  check  to  the  bank  and 
the  currency  was  brought  back,  the 
clerk  stuffed  the  roll  of  bills  into  his 
pocket,  and  then  contemptuously  tossed 
the  paper  over  to  John. 

Mr.  Neil,  who  had  heard  of  John's 
candidacy  since  he  had  come  to  the  town, 
and  ascertained  the  address  of  his  rival 
in  the  forthcoming  election,  next  paid  a 
call  upon  District  Attorney  Wallace. 

And  to  him  he  offered  the  real  con- 
fession John  Burly  had  made  and  Mr. 
Robert  Poindexter  subsequently  torn  up 
— the  one  he  had  sold  John  being  merely 
a  clever  forgery  of  the  original. 

Wallace's  eyes  lighted  with  triumph  as 
he  read  the  document  which  promised 
to  deliver  his  enemy  into  his  hands,  and 
he  paid  Neil  the  sum  he  demanded  for 
it  without  argument. 

The  next  day,  meeting  Helen  on  the 
street,  the  district  attorney  invited  her 
to  come  up  to  his  office,  saying  he  had 
something  there  that  she  might  be  inter- 
ested in. 

He  handed  her  John's  confession  to 
read  in  significant  silence.  A  gasp  of 
alarm  escaped  Helen's  lips  as  she  saw 
what  the  document  was.  Just  then  Wal- 
lace was  called  out  of  his  private  office 
for  a  moment.  When  he  returned,  he 
found  Helen  arranging  her  muff  and  fur 
neck  piece  on  her  lap. 

She  handed  the  paper  back  to  him,  and 
rose  to  go. 

"Thank  you  for  giving  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  this,"  she  told  him,  seem- 
ingly having  difficulty  in  stifling  an  emo- 
tion of  some  sort  which  threatened  to 


— And  it  was  more  than  twenty-four  hours  since  John  had  eaten! 
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'I  get  beyond  her  control.  "You  were 
1  right.  I  was  interested  in  it — exceed- 
'i   ingly  so." 

She  almost  ran  from  the  office. 
It  became  noised  abroad  that  the  dis- 
trict attorney  had  a  bombshell  which  he 
'I  was  ready  to  throw  into  the  opposition's 
'[  camp  when  the  time  for  it  was  ripe.  As 
i  the  election  date  drew  near,  and  still  the 
j:  nature  of  the  said  bombshell  had  not 
j  yet  been  disclosed,  the  public  became 
!|  skeptical  of  its  very  existence.  And 
j  then,  when  least  expected,  it  came.  The 
ll  occasion  was  a  joint  political  meeting, 
I  held  in  the  city's  opera  house,  on  the 
',  stage  of  which  both  John  and  the  dis- 
'I  trict  attorney  were  to  set  forth  their 
I  claims  to  the  support  of  the  voters. 
J  John  addressed  the  packed  house  first, 
I  confining  himself  to  a  discussion  of  poli- 
jj  tical  policies  only,  and  sat  down  with- 
l'  out  having  made  any  personal  reference 
to  his  opponent. 

In  marked  contrast  was  the  district 
||    attorney's  speech     From  the  outset,  it 
i   was  a  personal  attack  on  John.  From 
the  rear  of  the  audience  hissing  arose,  in 
',    protest  against  Wallace's  unfairness  in 
jl    maligning  the  man  who  had  left  his  per- 
sonal   character    untouched.  Stepping 
li    forward  to  the  footlights,  the  district 
attorney  shook  his  fist  out  over  them. 
"I  am  trying  to  impress  upon  you  peo- 
jl    pie,"  he  shouted,  "that  John  Burly  is  not 
1    fit  to  be  the  district  attorney  of  this  city. 
I    Not  politically  unfit.    But  personally  un- 
fit.   I  am  going  to  prove  it  to  you." 
He  paused  impressively,  and  drew  from 
his  pocket  a  folded  sheet  of  paper.  "He 
is  a  thief,"  the  prosecutor  continued, 
slowly  and  distinctly,  "an  acknowledged 
thief.   I  hold  here  in  my  hand  a  confes- 
];    sion  which  he  wrote  and  signed  with  his 
own  hand.    I  will  ask  ex-Judge  Gary, 
here  behind  me  on  the  stage,  a  warm 
friend  of  Mr.  Burly's,  and  a  man  you  all 
know  and  whose  word  you  will  respect — - 
I  will  ask  him  to  take  this  paper  and 
look  at  it." 

He  stepped  back  and  presented  it  to 
the  gentleman  he  referred  to. 

"You   are    familiar    with    Mr.  John 
Burly's  signature,  are  you  not,  sir?" 
Ex-Judge  Gary  nodded  gravely. 
"I  am." 

"Then,"  requested  Wallace,  a  note  of 
triumph  in  his  voice,  "will  you  tell  me; — 
tell  the  audience — whether  the  signature 
on  that  paper  and  John  Burly's  are  the 

same?" 

The  ex-judge  looked  down  at  the  pa- 


per. Then  he  lowered  it  and  looked  up 
at  the  district  attorney. 

"I  am  sorry  I  can't  accommodate  you,'' 
said  he,  in  a  voice  which  carried  clearly 
to  every  corner  of  the  theater,  "but  there 
is  no  signature  on  it !" 

Helen,  sitting  beside  John  on  the  stage, 
giggled. 

He  looked  at  her  in  perplexity,  while 
the  theater  shook  with  laughter  over  the 
way  the  district  attorney's  much-her- 
alded bombshell  had  fallen  and  failed  to 
explode. 

"He  showed  me  that  confession  in  his 
office,"  Helen  explained  in  a  laughter- 
choked  undertone.  "When  he  stepped 
out  of  the  room  for  a  moment,  I  cut  the 
part  with  the  signature  off  with  the 
shears  from  his  desk.  He  never  noticed 
till  now  that  it  was  gone !" 

John  leaned  toward  her  impulsively. 

"You  darling !"  he  whispered.  "You've 
saved  me.  Oh,  I  know  this  is  neither 
the  time  nor  the  place  for  it,  but — will 
you  marry  me?" 

Helen  reached  down  between  their 
chairs  and  took  his  hand. 

She  nodded  with  sparkling  eyes,  and 
squeezed  his  fingers. 

"Th'  rat-faced  sneak  that  sold  Wallace 
that  bit  av  pa-aper,  I  just  heard  him 
sayin',  was  Neil — the  fellah  that  blew 
into  town  a  coupla  weeks  ago !"  John 
heard  a  brawny  building  contractor,  of 
Irish  extraction,  who  was  one  of  his 
stanchest  supporters,  remark  to  a  num- 
ber of  his  constituents  on  the  stage  near 
him.  "I  just  seen  him  sneakin'  out  of 
the  theayter;  but  if  we  was  to  skip  off 
through  the  side  here,  and  out  t'rough 
the  stage  door,  I'm  thinkin'  we  could  get 
around  to  the  front  in  time  fer  to  head 
him  off.  D'ye  think  he  has  a  coat  av 
tar  and  feathers  and  a  ride  out  av  this 
town  on  a  rail  comin'  to  him  for  what 
he  tried  to  do  to  our  Johnny  Burly? 
Ye  do?  Then  come  on — and  we'll  give 
it  to  him  !" 


The  Work  of  Movie  Acting. 

By  Bessie  Eylon  (Selig  Star) . 

IT  is  the  pleasure  of  the  motion-picture 
actors  to  make  others  happy.  No 
one  in  the  world  does  this  more  will- 
ingly, more  patiently,  and  with  more 
self-sacrifice  than  the  people  of  the  mo- 
tion-picture studio.  They  very  fre- 
quently teach  a  lesson  or  a  moral  while 
they  entertain. 

The  life  of  the  motion-picture  actor 
or  actress  is  just  hard  and  precarious 


work.  There  is  none  of  the  stimulating 
applause  found  on  the  speaking  stage ; 
the  glare  of  the  footlights  is  absent;  the 
fascinating  atmosphere  created  by  the 
presence  of  a  large  audience  is  found 
missing. 

And  yet  the  artists  must  have  inspira- 
tion ;  they  must  throw  their  very  soul, 
into  their  work  in  order  to  make  the 
action  convincing,  in  order  to  tell  an  ap- 
pealing story,  so  that  the  motion-picture 
audiences  will  sympathize  with  the  hera 
or  heroine. 

There  is  no  economy  of  time  or  trou- 
ble, no  economy  of  nerve  force ;  no 
other  employment  that  more  severely 
taxes  the  endurance  than  the  labor  of 
creating  roles  before  the  motion-picture 
camera  lens  does. 

Thousands  of  details  must  be  carefully 
noted;  many  hazardous  risks  must  be 
cheerfully  taken  almost  every  day ;  and 
all  is  performed  cheerfully  and  consci- 
entiously for  the  most  part. 

If  those  young  men  and  women  sO' 
ambitious  to  become  actors  or  actresses- 
in  the  motion  pictures  could  accompany 
the  players  for  a  day  or  so,  and  see  the 
risks  taken,  the  hard  labor  employed^ 
the  nerve-racking  strain  sometimes  un- 
dergone, the  long,  long  hours  sometimes 
without  an  opportunity  for  food,  they 
would  soon  forget  their  desire  for  mo- 
tion-picture work,  and  would  be  content 
with  their  ordinary  employment. 

The  people  who  work  in  motion-pic- 
ture plays — the  majority  of  them,  I  mean 
— originally  came  from  the  stage.  They 
are  unfitted  by  temperament  or  training 
for  any  other  employment.  They  ap- 
preciate that  while  motion-picture  act- 
ing .is  hard  work,  yet  there  are  no  "one- 
night  stands,"  and  no  strange  hotels; 
and  no  living  in  a  trunk  or  suit  case.. 
The  actor  or  actress  is  a  home-loving 
individual,  and  the  opportunity  for  em- 
ployment in  his  or  her  profession  in  one 
locality  is  a  reward  indeed. 

Actors  in  motion  pictures  must  put  all 
of  their  art  into  their  work.  They  can- 
not "let  down"  for  a  moment.  The  eye 
of  the  camera  is  quick  to  detect  any 
weaknesses  which  are  glaring  to  the 
lens. 

The  people  of  the  silent  drama  have 
the  pleasure,  however,  of  knowing  that 
their  work  brings  pleasure  to  others,  and 
if  just  one  picture  play  in  which  I  take 
a  part  is  the  means  for  causing  some 
world-sick  soul  to  forget  for  an  hour 
its  manifold  burdens,  I  shall  deem  that 
fact  a  sufficient  reward. 


The  Lonesome  Heart 

(MUTUAL) 

By  Earl  S.  Fairbanks 

The  county  did  not  know  how  Sara  Prue,  the  superintendent  of  the  Orphan  Asylum, 
misused  the  fatherless  and  motherless  children  it  sent  her — nor  did  the  county  care.  Samanthy 
was  one  Miss  Prue  singled  out  for  special  abuse.  What  happened  when  Samanthy  ran  away 
to  escape  a  life  of  drudgery  and  beatings,  as  told  in  the  Mutual  masterpicture  upon  which  this 
story  is  based,  makes  a  tale  of  laughs  and  tears.    The  cast: 

Samanthy  Margarita  Fisher 

Sara  Prue  Lucille  Ward 

Tom  William  A.  Carroll 

George  Stuart    Robyn  Adair 

James  Stuart  Joseph  E.  Singleton 


OAMANTHY!" 

*^  Miss  Sara  Prue,  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  County  Orphan  Asylum, 
grasped  by  the  pigtails  the  fourteen- 
year-old  girl  whose  name  she  had  just 
shrilled,  dragging  her  back  from  the 
rail  of  the  veranda. 

"Didn't  I  tell  you,"  the  woman  hissed 
through  her  clenched  teeth,  shaking  the 
girl  until  the  keys  at  the  end  of  the 
chain  that  hung  from  her  own  belt 
jingled  discordantly — "to  get  your  work 
— done?" 

She  emphasized  the  last  word  by  strik- 
ing the  girl  on  the  head  with  her  open 
but  heavy  hand.  The  blow  was  entirely 
uncalled  for.  Samanthy  had  merely 
stopped  for  a  moment  to  look  down  over 
the  railing  of  the  porch  at  a  toad  that 
was  hopping  among  the  roots  of  the 
rosebushes.  But  that  was  Miss  Prue's 
way — ever  a  stern  one,  with  the  little 
waifs  who  were  placed  in  her  charge. 

The  county  did  not  know  how  she 
treated  the  motherless  and  fatherless 
children  it  sent  to  her.  Nor  did  the 
county  care.  If  Sara  Prue  ran  the  asy- 
lum within  the  siam  annually  given  her 
for  that  purpose,  the  county  was  satis- 
fied. And  Miss  Prue  knew  how  to  do 
it.  If  the  children  were  half  starved 
and  poorly  clad,  the  county  was  saved 
money — and  Miss  Prue  managed  to 
keep  quite  a  little  for  herself  out  of  the 
amount  that  was  given  her. 

Now  she  let  go  of  Samanthy's  braids, 
and  sent  her  stumbling  along  the 
veranda  of  the  institution  with  a  shove. 

"Pick  up  that  mop,"  the  woman  or- 
dered, "and  wash  down  the  floor  of  this 
porch,  as  I  told  you  to.    And  don't  let 


me  catch  you  shirking  again.  Remem- 
ber!" 

Samanthy  waited  until  Aliss  Prue's 
back  was  turned.  And  then  she  stuck 
out  her  tongue  at  her.  The  screen  door 
banged.  Samanthy  was  alone  on  the 
porch.  Alone — but  was  she  unwatched  ? 
Miss  Prue  had  an  unpleasant  habit  of 
keeping  a  furtive  eye  on  those  she  left 
with  unwelcome  tasks  to  do.  Samanthy 
soused  the  mop  up  and  down  in  the 
bucket  beside  her.  There  was  a  wet 
spot  on  the  veranda's  floor  that  bore  a 
faint  resemblance  to  Miss  Prue.  Sa- 
manthy brought  the  dripping  cloth  of 
the  mop  down  viciously  on  the  spot, 
and  scrubbed  at  it  as  though  she  wished 
to  obliterate  it  altogether. 

Samanthy  could  not  remember  a  time 
when  she  had  not  lived  in  the  asylum. 
She  could  recall  neither  her  father  nor 
mother.  But  she  had  made  up  a  story 
about  the  latter.  Her  mother  was  a 
very  beautiful  lady,  with  golden  hair 
and  a  ring  for  every  finger  of  her  hands. 
She  was  still  living,  and  some  day 
Samanthy  was  going  to  find  her.  Then 
her  present  lonely,  misused  life  was  all 
going  to  seem  like  a  nightmare  in  the 
bright  sunshine  of  the  new  existence 
that  would  begin  for  her.  She  was  just 
a  romantic  little  girl,  with  a  head  full 
of  ideas  that  her  drab  surroundings  had 
done  nothing  to  put  there. 

Harsh  words  and  blows  from  Miss 
Prue,  as  far  back  as  her  mind  could 
go,  were  all  she  had  ever  received.  And 
she  hated  her  with  all  a  child's  blind 
hatred  of  a  cruel  oppressor. 

"Samanthy !" 

At  the  whispered  sound  of  her  name. 


Samanthy  turned  her  head  to  look 
toward  the  rail  of  the  porch  behind  her. 
Tom,  the  aged  gardener,  stood  there 
stealthily  beckoning  to  her.  The  old 
man  was  the  only  friend  she  had.  Stand- 
ing up  the  mop  in  the  bucket,  she  tiptoed 
over  to  him. 

"Did  she  strike  you  again?"  Tom 
asked  her,  speaking  under  his  breath. 

"And  pulled  my  hair,"  Samanthy 
nodded,  her  own  voice  lowered  to  a  con- 
fidential whisper.  "She  caught  me  look- 
ing at  a  toad  down  there-  among  the 
rosebushes.    Did  you  see  him,  Tom?" 

He  did  not  answer  her  directly,  shak- 
ing his  head. 

"The  way  she  abuses  you  is  shame- 
ful !"  he  declared  with  righteous  indig- 
nation. "She'd  ought  to  be  brought  to 
account  for  it — I'd  like  to  tell  her  what 
I  think  of  her !  But  I  don't  dare.  I've 
got  to  keep  my  job.  Yes,  I  saw  your 
hop-toad,  dearie.  I  watched  you  look- 
ing at  him,  so  I  caught  him  for  you. 
'Fraid  to  touch  him  ?" 

With  sparkling  eyes,  the  girl  held  out 
her  hands  toward  the  gardener's  closed 
one  which  he  raised  above  the  rail 
toward  her. 

"I  should  say  I'm  not !"  she  exclaimed. 
"Oh,  let  me  have  him,  Tom !" 

"Don't  let  Aliss  Prue  know,  mind !"  the 
old  man  cautioned,  as  he  opened  his 
hand  ovar  hers  and  let  the  toad  fall  into 
them. 

At  that  moment  Miss  Prue  was  sitting 
before  the  desk  in  her  room.  Her 
straight,  black  brows  were  lowered  in 
frowning  thought.  Lifting  the  bunch  of 
keys  that  hung  from  her  belt,  she  se- 
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lected  one  and  unlocked  a  drawer  beside 
her.    From  its  hiding  place,  she  took 

:  out  an  infant's  shawl.    She  looked  at 

1  the  name  embroidered  on  its  hem,  and 
the  thoughtful  crease  deepened  on  her 

I  forehead.    Smiting  the  desk  before  her 

j  with  her  palm  

I  "I'll  do  it!"  she  murmured,  and  re- 
placed the  shawl  in  the  drawer,  locking 
it  again. 

Then  she  drew  pen  and  paper  toward 
her.    She  looked  reflectively  into  space 
for  a  moment ;  after  which  she  dipped 
j  the  pen  and  wrote : 

"Do  you  want  Dorothy  Loomis  to 
know  the  truth?  You  had  better  send 
me  another  check — or  I  may  speak." 

j     She  signed  her  name  to  the  letter  and 
I  sealed  it  in  an  envelope,  writing  a  cer- 
'  tain  address  upon  it.    After  which  she 
rose  to  go  out  and  post  the  epistle. 

"If  she  asks  you  where  you  got  it," 
Tom  was  saying  to  Samanthy  across  the 
rail  of  the  veranda,  "you  can  tell  her 
I  gave  it  to  you.    I  don't  want  you  to 
(j  tell  a  lie.     But  maybe  you  can  keep 

her  from  knowing  •" 

He  broke  off,  with  a  gasp  of  alarm. 
I  "Samanthy !"  Miss  Prue  had  stepped 
(I  out  onto  the  porch  at  that  moment,  to 
'i  catch  the  girl  in  idleness  once  more. 
^1  "You  shiftless,  good-for-nothing  little 
1:  baggage !"  she  raged,  bearing  down  upon 

her.    "I'll  teach  you  " 

Samanthy,  wheeling  from  Tom,  had 
j  placed  both  hands  behind  her  back. 
I      "What  have  you  got  in  your  hand?" 
demanded  Miss  Prue,  halting  before  her. 
Slowly  Samanthy  presented  one  hand 
I  — empty. 

"What's  in  the  other  one?" 
Samanthy,  both  hands  behind  her  once 
more,  drew  forth  the  other — empty  also. 
Miss  Prue  snatched  at  her  wrist  and  held 
it  in  a  viselike  grip. 

"Now  show  me  your  other  hand,"  she 
sternly  ordered. 

Samanthy  brought  it  into  view,  closed. 
"Give  me  what  you've  got  there,"  com- 
manded Miss  Prue — "at  once." 

Giggling,  the  girl  obediently  dropped 
the  toad  into  the  woman's  outstretched 
palm.  With  a  startled  scream.  Miss 
Prue  shook  the  loathsome  thing  to  the 
floor  of  the  porch.  She  rubbed  her  hand 
against  her  skirt.  And  then,  with  blaz- 
ing eyes,  she  fell  upon  Samanthy. 

"To  let  me  touch  a  thing  like  that !" 
she  shuddered,  as  she  rained  blow  after 
blow  on  the  child's  head.    "You  go  up- 


stairs, this  instant,  and  take  a  bath.  Let 
me  find  you  in  it  by  the  time  I  come 
back  from  the  post  box.    Go !" 

She  sped  the  girl  on  her  way  with  a 
parting  blow.  Samanthy,  flinging  the 
screen  door  open  and  shut,  had  raced 
up  the  stairs,  and  in  another  moment  she 
stood  beside  the  bathtub  into  which  she 
had  started  the  water  running.  Then 
she  stuck  out  her  tongue  again  in  the 
direction  in  which  she  had  last  seen 
Miss  Prue.    Going  to  the  door,  she  bent 


down  and  looked  through  the  keyhole. 
No  prying  eye  met  hers.  With  a  smile 
of  satisfaction,  she  straightened  and 
turned  the  key  in  the  lock.  And  then 
she  returned  to  the  tub  and  perched  her- 
self beside  it  on  a  chair  from  which  the 
back  had  been  broken. 

Reaching  down  into  the  front  of  her 
dress,  she  pulled  out  a  paper-covered 
novel,  thumbed  its  pages  hurriedly  until 
she  found  her  place,  and  soon  was  lost 
in  the  throbbing  heart  romance  of  the 


beautiful  Lady  Evelyn,  and  her  stalwart 
lover,  Ronald  Macaire. 

To  time  and  tide — especially  tide — she 
was  oblivious.  There  was  only  a  faint 
gurgle,  instead  of  the  rush  of  water  on 
water,  from  the  tub  beside  her  now. 
But  still  Samanthy  read  on — unconscious 
that  the  tub  had  overflowed. 

A  pounding  on  the  door,  and  Miss 
Prue's  voice  raised  in  irate  tones,  sud- 
denly aroused  her. 

"Don't    come    in!"    cried  Samanthy, 


hastily  replacing  the  book  in  its  secret 
repository.    "I'm  taking  a  bath !" 

Miss  Prue's  pounding  on  the  door  was 
redoubled. 

"You're  not  taking  a  bath,"  she  called 
wrathfully,  "or  I  could  hear  you !" 

Promptly,  Samanthy  jumped  into  the 
tub  with  all  her  clothes  on.  She  splashed 
about,  reiterating  shrilly  what  the  noise 
she  was  making  gave  ample  proof  of, 
that  she  was  taking  a  bath.  Miss  Prue's 
pounding  on  the  door  ceased.    It  was 


□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□ 


In  another  moment  the  heavy  hand  of  Miss  Prue  was  to  descend  upon  Samanthy. 
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replaced  by  a  series  of  dull,  heavy 
thumps  as  she  flung  her  weight  against 
it.  The  door  burst  open,  and  she  floun- 
dered in — up  to  her  ankles  in  the  water 
with  which  the  floor  was  flooded. 

She  dragged  Samanthy  up  out  of  the 
tub  by  her  ear. 

"You'll  go  to  bed  for  this  without  any 
supper!"  promised  Miss  Prue.  "I've  a 
good  mind  to  put  you  on  bread  and 
water  for  a  week,  as  it  is.  It's  what 
you  deserve.  And,  mark  my  words,  if 
you  go  one  step  farther,  it's  what  you'll 
get!    Off  with  you,  now!" 

Later,  Samanthy  sat  propped  up 
against  her  pillow,  laboriously  writing 


the  old  gardener,  patting  her  hands.  "So 
I  brought  you  this."  He  gave  the  toad 
into  her  unshrinking  clasp.  "I  picked 
him  up  after  Miss  Prue  threw  him  down 
on  the  porch.  Maybe  he'll  be  some  com- 
pany for  you." 

"Indeed,   he   will!"   she  heartily  as- 
sented.   And  then,  in  impulsive  grati 
tude,  she  added :  "You're  so  good  to  me, 
Tom !" 

He  replied,  with  a  sudden  fierce  huski- 
ness  in  his  voice : 

"No,  I  ain't!  I  wish  I  could  be,  but 
I  can't.  Nobody  ain't  good  to  you — you 
poor  little  dear  !" 


Samanthy  started  off  with  her  "Fairy  Prince"  for  the  cottage  of  his  old  nurse. 


on  a  cheap  pad  of  paper  with  the  stub 
of  a  pencil.  She  was  writing  a  letter  to. 
her  mother — the  mother  she  had  never 
seen.    And  this  is  what  she  wrote : 

"My  Beautiful  Mother:  I  feel 
very  lonesome  to-night.  I  got  three 
beatings  and  a  bath  to-day.  Your  lov- 
ing daughter,  Samanthy." 

A  pebble  dropped  on  the  coverlet  be- 
side her.  Turning  her  head  quickly, 
Samanthy  looked  toward  the  open  win- 
dow. Then,  jumping  out  of  bed,  she  ran 
to  it  to  lean  out  into  the  night. 

"Oh,  Tom !"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  glad 
whisper.  "I'm  so  glad  you  came !  I  was 
feeling  terrible  lonesome!" 

"I  thought  you  might  be,"  answered 


Samanthy  added  another  line  to  the 
.letter  to  her  mother: 

"P.  S. — And  I've  got  a  toad." 

And  then,  placing  the  letter  and  the 
toad  under  her  pillow,  with  an  almost 
happy  smile  she  closed  her  eyes,  and  so 
fell  asleep — to  dream  that  she  was  her- 
self the  beautiful  Lady  Evelyn,  the  be- 
loved of  a  young  man  with  dark,  ex- 
pressive eyes,  who  just  didn't  care  how 
many  times  he  saved  her  life  at  the  risk 
of  his  own. 

The  next  day,  being  Monday,  was 
wash  day  at  the  asylum. 

Samanthy  was  scrubbing  at  a  tub  in 
the  yard  next  to  the  side  porch.  All 
at  once  a  cry  from  that  direction  caused 


her  to  look  up.  Miss  Prue,  making  one 
of  her  usual  unexpected  appearances, 
had  caught  one  of  the  more  juvenile  in- 
mates— a  baby  girl  of  three — in  the  act 
of  pilfering  an  apple  from  the  basket 
that  the  groceryman  had  delivered  at  the 
kitchen  door.  Putting  down  her  pet 
black  cat,  the  woman  had  swooped  upon 
the  child  and  rudely  shaken  her,  taking 
the  apple  away  from  her.  Crying,  the 
little  one  came  toddling  down  the  porch 
steps  and  ran  to  Samanthy  for  sym- 
pathy. 

Samanthy  caught  her  up  in  her  arms 
and  placed  her  in  the  clothes  basket  be- 
fore her,  unseen  by  Miss  Prue,  who  was 
tenderly  setting  down  a  bowl  of  milk  on 
the  porch  for  her  cat. 

"She's  a  mean,  hateful  thing!" 
Samanthy  told  the  baby.  "But  don't 
you  cry,  darling — show  her  you  don't 
care  what  she  does  to  you,  the  same  as 
I  do  when  she  beats  me." 

But  the  tiny  girl  went  on  crying.  It 
was  not  for  the  shaking  Miss  Prue  had 
given  her,  but  for  the  apple  that  had 
been  taken  away  from  her,  for  she  was 
hungry.  Samanthy  looked  up  at  the 
porch,  to  find  that  Miss  Prue  had  gone. 
And  Samanthy's  eyes  fell  on  the  cat  lap- 
ping the  milk.  She  left  the  washtub, 
creeping  toward  Aliss  Prue's  pet  with  a 
fearsome  scowl  and  her  hands  threaten- 
ingly outstretched. 

"Skat!"  she  hissed;  and  the  cat  sprang 
back  from  the  bowl  in  fright. 

Samanthy  picked  it  up  and  brought  it 
back  to  the  child.  The  little  one  greedily 
began  to  drink  the  milk.  And  at  that 
moment  Miss  Prue  returned  to  the 
porch.  She  saw  the  cat  disconsolately 
sitting  on  the  top  step,  and  discovered 
that  the  bowl  she  had  placed  before  it 
was  gone.  And  then,  glaring  down  into 
the  yard,  she  saw  where  it  was.  Sam'an- 
thy  was  just  tipping  over  the  bowl  at 
the  baby  girl's  lips,  to  give  her  the 
last  drop  of  milk  in  it. 

With  an  inarticulate  exclamation  of 
fury.  Miss  Prue  rushed  down  the  steps. 

"You  wretched  little  thief !"  she 
shrilled  at  Samanthy,  seizing  her  by  the 
pigtails  and  yanking  her  away  from  the 
child  in  the  basket.  "To  give  my 
precious  cat's  milk  to  that  brat  " 

"She's  not!''  Samanthy,  jerking  free, 
turned  to  face  the  woman  with  her  tem- 
per up.  "She's  not  a  brat !  And  you're 
a  wicked  woman,  to  let  her  starve  while 
you  feed  that  hateful  black  beast  of 
yours.    I'm  glad  I  gave  her  the  milk 
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"I'll  whip  her  first  for  taking  it,"  an- 
nounced Miss  Prue  grimly.  "And  then 
I'll  attend  to  you  " 

Samanthy,  forgetting  herself  com- 
pletely, caught  up  the  washboard  from 
the  tub  and  flew  at  her  with  it. 

"You  won't  touch  her!"  she  cried,  half 
sobbing.  "You  won't — do  you  hear  ?" 
She  struck  Miss  Prue's  uplifted  arm 
with  the  board.  And  the  board  broke. 
Seizing  her,  the  woman  tore  the  thing 
from  her  hands.  "You  let  me  go — I 
hate  you !"  Samanthy  shrieked. 
'  With  her  lips  set  in  a  thin  line,  Miss 
Prue  marched  her  in  silence  across  the 
yard  to  the  steps  of  the  porch,  up  them, 
and  into  the  institution.  She  stopped  at 
her  office  to  get  something.  And  then 
she  went  on  with  Samanthy  to  her  own 
room. 

Flinging  her  down  on  the  bed,  the 
woman  began  to  thrash  her  with  a  thick 
whip. 

As  the  blows  fell,  steadily,  relentlessly 
on  her  poor,  half-starved  and  thinly  clad 
body,  Samanthy  was  unable  to  keep  from 
showing  her  indifference  to  Miss  Prue's 
punishment,  as  she  had  boasted  of  doing. 
The  whip  was  heavj',  and  Miss  Prue 
wielded  it  with  all  her  strength,  and  as 
it  stung  and  seared  her  flesh,  Samanthy 
screamed  aloud  in  anguish.  Only  when 
she  herself  was  exhausted,  did  the 
woman  desist.  She  looked  down  at  the 
writhing  girl  on  the  bed,  and  panted: 

"Not  another  mouthful  but  bread  and 
water  do  you  live  on  for  the  next  week ! 
You're  the  worst  girl  that  ever  came  into 
this  asylum !  But  I'll  make  you  learn 
to  show  me  obedience — before  I  get  done 
with  you !" 

That  night,  old  Tom  looked  up  from 
the  book  he  was  reading  in  his  two- 
room  gardener's  lodge  on  the  asylum 
grounds.  He  had  heard  a  stealthy  tap 
on  the  door. 

"Samanthy  !"  he  exclaimed,  in  surprise, 
at  sight  of  her  on  the  threshold.  Cau- 
tioning him  to  silence  with  a  finger  on 
her  lips,  she  entered  the  lodge  and 
hastily  closed  the  door  behind  her.  In 
one  hand  she  held  the  paper-covered 
novel,  and  in  the  other  a  tomato  can, 
over  whose  brim  the  toad  was  peering 
with  his  goggly  eyes. 

"I'm  running  away!"  Samanthy  whis- 
pered to  her  friend.  "I'm  not  going  to 
stay  here  to  be  beaten  any  more." 

Tom  nodded  thoughtfully. 

"Perhaps  you're  right,  dearie,"  he  told 
her.    "You've  had  hard  knocks  enough, 


dear  knows,  since  you've  been  here ;  and 
you're  sure  to  take  more,  if  you  stay. 
You  might  as  well  take  the  only  way 
you've  got  to  leave  the  place — by  run- 
ning away  from  it.  Here's  an  apple  to 
take  with  you.    I  wish  I  liad  something 


else — yes,  and  take  this."  The  kind- 
hearted  old  man  took  two  worn  dollar 
bills  from  his  pocket  and  gave  them  to 
the  girl.  "That's  all  I've  got  to  give 
you.  Except  this.  Read  them  over,  and 
always  try  to  live  according  to  them." 

Samanthy  took  the  card  with  the 
Ten  Commandments  printed  on  it  which 


he  picked  up  from  the  table  and  handed 
to  her.  She  read  them  all  slowly,  and 
then  looked  up  at  him  wistfully. 

"It  doesn't  say,  "Thou  shalt  not  run 
away  from  an  orphan  asylum,'  does  it?" 
she  asked. 


Old  Tom  stooped  and  kissed  her  check. 

"No,  dearie,  it  doesn't,"  he  answered 
reassuringly.  "The  Lord  loved  little 
children  too  much  to  want  to  see  them 
sufi^er — and  you're  doing  right  in  run- 
ning away." 

When  Samanthy  had  put  the  asylum 
behind  her  by  more  than  a  mile,  she 
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came  to  a  wood.  Entering  it,  she 
stopped  in  its  heart.  This,  she  decided, 
would  be  a  good  place  to  hide,  until 
morning  came  and  she  could  see  her 
way.  She  scooped  out  a  place  for  her- 
self in  the  autumn  leaves  with  which 
the  ground  was  thickly  piled,  and  lay 
■down.  Then,  covering  herself  over  with 
the  leaves,  the  paper-covered  novel  and 
the  toad,  which  were  her  sole  posses- 
sions, clasped  to  her  heart,  she  was 
soon  sound  asleep. 

The  sun  had  barely  risen,  when 
George,  the  only  son  and  heir  of  James 
Stuart,  retired  mining  capitalist,  swung 
•down  from  his  horse  and  entered  the 
wood  with  his  gun.  under  his  arm. 

A  movement  in  the  leaves  on  the 
ground  ahead  of  him  caught  his  eye. 
He  leveled  his  rifle  at  the  spot,  and 
cautiously  advanced.  The  leaves  had 
not  moved  again.  The  young  man 
stirred  them  with  his  foot — and  Saman- 
thy  sat  bolt  upright,  to  stare  at  him 
with  round  eyes. 

"Well  "  George  began,  in  surprise, 

lowering  his  gun. 

Samanthy  scrambled  to  her  feet. 

'T  won't  go  back  with  you!"  she 
blurted,  backing  away  from  him.  "Don't 
you  try — don't  you  try  to  take  me 
back  !" 

"Take  you  back  where?"  questioned 
George,  laughing. 

But  Samanthy  was  running  off 
through  the  trees.  The  young  man  fol- 
lowed her,  to  find  her  standing  at  the 
edge  of  a  pool.  She  warned  him  to 
Iceep  off,  threatening  to  walk  into  the 
water  if  he  came  nearer.  Laughingly, 
he  kept  on  toward  her.  And  Samanthy 
walked  into  the  pool  up  to  her  waist, 
and  stopped. 

"Come  out  here,  you  little,  wild 
thing !''  the  young  man  called  to  her 
from  the  bank.  "And  tell  me  where  it 
is  you  don't  want  to  go  back." 

"To  the  orphan  asylum,"  answered 
Samanthy,  suspiciously  regarding  him 
from  the  water.  "I  ran  away  last  night, 
so  I  wouldn't  have  to  be  beaten  any 
more." 

The  young  man's  expression  became 
serious  at  once.  He  was  about  to  speak, 
when  Samanthy  warned  him  not  to. 

Her  eyes  going  round  again  with 
fright,  she  pointed  through  an  opening 
in  the  trees.  Along  the  road,  which 
could  be  seen  there,  a  buckboard  was 
•driving.    One  of  the  two  men  who  sat 


in  the  conveyance,  on  one  side  of  vv'hich 
the  words  "County  Orphan  Asylum" 
were  painted,  was  the  hard-faced  super- 
visor of  the  poor.  And  the  other  was 
Tom,  the  gardener  of  the  asylum. 

"They'll  be  sure  to  look  in  the  woods 
for  me !"  Samanthy  whispered,  torn  be- 
tween despair  and  terror.   "I'm  caught!" 

Even  as  she  spoke,  the  buckboard 
stopped.  George  stepped  out  of  the 
wood  and  greeted  the  supervisor  cheer- 
fully as  the  latter  was  about  to  descend 
from  the  vehicle. 

"Seen  anything  of  a  runaway  girl  in 
them  woods?"  the  supervisor  inquired. 

"A  runaway  girl?"  Samanthy,  wad- 
ing out  of  the  pool  to  stand  listening 
on  its  brink,  heard  the  young  man  re- 
peat in  a  tone  of  surprise.  "Oh,  from 
the  orphan  asylum" — in  sudden  compre- 
hension, as  though  he  had  just  seen 
for  tlie  first  time  the  words  on  the  buck- 
board's  side.  "No,  I  haven't  seen  her. 
And  I've  been  all  through  the  wood,  so 
I'd  have  been  sure  to  run  across  her  if 
she  was  there." 

Samanthy  gasped  with  relief.  He  had 
saved  her!  It  was  just  like  something 
the  heroic  Ronald  Macaire  would  have 
done  for  the  lovely  Lady  Evelyn. 
Samanthy  groped  in  the  front  of  her 
dress  and  pulled  up  the  paper-covered 
novel.  She  dipped  into  it  at  random. 
This  line  met  her  eyes  : 

"Lady  Evelyn's  hair  fell  in  ringlets 

about  her  face." 

Samanthy  bent  over  and  looked  at  her 
reflection  in  the  pool.  Her  hair  was 
straight  and  stringy ;  but  perhaps  she 
could  rectify  the  mistake.  She  frowned 
thoughtfully  for  a  moment.  And  then, 
with  a  quick  smile  as  an  idea  occurred 
to  her.  She  stooped  and  extracted  from 
her  stocking  the  two  one-dollar  bills 
Tom  had  given  her.  She  used  them  for 
"curlers"  on  which  to  do  up  the  two 
front  locks  of  lier  hair. 

When  George  Stuart  came  back,  he 
was  amazed  at  the  apparition  which  met 
his  "eyes — a  ragged  girl,  with  money  tied 
in  her  hair. 

"What  is  your  name?"  he  asked  her; 
and  when  she  told  him,  he  continued 
gravely  :  "Listen,  Samanthy  :  Have  they 
really  beaten  you  at  the  asylum  ?" 

By  way  of  reply,  Samanthy  pulled  up 
her  sleeve  and  showed  him  the  red  welts 
on  her  arm,  which  remained  there  after 
the  whipping  she  had  received  from 
Sara  Prue  on  the  foregoing  day. 

"What  a  shame !"  cried  George  Stuart 


indignantly.  "But  you're  not  going  back 
there.  I'll  see  to  that.  Come,  I'll  take 
you  with  me  on  my  horse  to  the  cottage 
of  my  old  nurse,  and  she'll  be  glad  to 
give  you  a  home  with  her." 

Samanthy  fell  in  love  at  sight  with 
the  dear  old  lady  to  whom  George 
brought  her.  She  made  the  girl  go 
upstairs  and  get  into  one  of  her  own 
old-fashioned  dresses,  while  she  took 
her  wet  clothes  out  and  hung  them  up 
to  dry  on  a  line  in  the  yard. 

And  thus  it  was  that  the  supervisor, 
driving  along  the  road  in  the  buckboard 
with  Tom,  was  able  to  go  back  to  Miss 
Prue  and  tell  her  where  Samanthy  was. 

That  same  evening  George  came  back 
to  the  cottage  with  a  number  of  par- 
cels. They  were  a  dress,  a  pair  of 
patent-leather  slippers,  stockings,  and 
other  articles  of  apparel  for  Samanthy. 
When  she  put  the  finery  on  and  stood 
before  the  mirror,  she  did  not  know 
herself. 

George,  when  he  saw  her,  was  sur- 
prised at  the  change  in  her,  too.  She 
was  really  pretty.  It  set  him  to  think- 
ing, and  the  result  of  his  thought  was 
a  talk  he  had  with  his  father  a  day  or 
so  later  in  the  latter's  library. 

"I  want  to  have  myself  appointed  her 
guardian,"  George  explained,  after  he 
had  told  his  parent  all  about  Samanthy. 
"The  poor  little  thing  has  been  abused 
all  her  life  long.  And  I  want  to  fix 
it  so  that  I  can  protect  her  in  future." 

But  Mr.  James  Stuart,  who  was  known 
as  the  richest  man  in  the  State,  was 
proud  of  his  social  position,  and,  fear- 
ing that  the  step' his  son  planned  might 
endanger  it  if  he  was  allowed  to  carry 
it  out,  he  refused  to  let  him  do  so. 

"I  will  adopt  her!"  George  declared, 
who  had  a  mind  of  his  own  and  meant 
to  prove  it.  "What  harm  would  it  do 
if  I  became  the  guardian  of  a  poor  little 
orphan  waif  like  that?  None  in  the 
world.  And  I  am  going  to  do  so — this 
very  day !" 

He  flung  himself  out  of  his  father's 
house  and  onto  his  horse,  to  ride  to  the 
county  seat  in  the  next  town  and  make 
application  for  the  papers.  On  the  way 
he  stopped  at  the  nurse's  cottage.  He 
wrote  the  following  note,  and  sent  it  up- 
stairs to  Samanthy : 

"Dear  Girl  :  I  am  going  to  take  a 
step  that  will  enable  me  to  protect 
you  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  I  want 
to  see  you  when  I  return.  Faithfully 
yours,  George  Stuart." 


I 

! 

!  The  romantic  girl,  when  she  read  the 
lines,  pressed  the  note  to  her  heart  with 
shining  eyes.     "He  means,"  she  mur- 

'  mured  to  herself,  "that  he  wants  to 
marrj-  me !"  She  sat  right  down  and 
wrote  a  letter  to  her  mother.    It  ran : 

■'My  Beautiful  ^Iother  :  I  am  not 
lonesome  any  more.  I  have  a  fine 
new  home,  and  I  am  going  to  get 
married.    Your  lo^^ng 

■■SA>rAXTHY." 

Meanwhile,  James  Stuart,  having 
failed  to  persuade  his  son  to  give  up 
his  mad  intention  of  adopting  a  found- 
ling, had  determined  to  try  the  girl  her- 
self ;  and  for  that  purpose  he  had  or- 
dered his  motor  car  brought  around, 
and  set  out  for  the  cottage  where  George 
had  told  him  Samanthy  was  housed. 
He  arrived  there  a  half  hour  after  his 
son  had  left. 

Samanthy,  hearing  the  millionaire's 
voice  from  her  room  upstairs,  thought 
it  was  George  who  had  come  back  again. 
She  opened  her  door  and  listened. 
I  '"George  has  a  foolish  idea  about  this 
girl,"  she  heard  the  young  man's  fatlier 
telling  the  nurse ;  "but  what  he  plans 
to  do  would  prove  utterly  ruinous,  not 
alone  to  him,  but  to  my  standing  in  the 
community.  Therefore,  it  must  be 
stopped  before  it  goes  any  further. 
Bring  the  child  here,  to  me,  and  I  will 
talk  to  her." 

Samanth}-    stood    bashfully    in  the 
I  bearded,  stern-visaged  gentleman's  pres- 
!  ence,  two  minutes  later, 
i     "You  must  understand,"  James  Stuart 
j  told  her,'  '"that  your  station  is  beneath 
I  my  son's,  and  consequently  you  must 
I  not  allow  him  to  make  this  sacrifice 
for   }-ou.     You    do    understand  that? 
Verj-  well.    Then,  when  he  proposes  the 
arrangement  to  you,  you  will  refuse  it. 
I.  Can  I  count  on  you  to  do  so?" 

Samanthy  nodded,  blinking  back  her 
tears. 

"Y-j-es,  sir,"  she  frightenedly  assented, 
i      She  went  up  to  her  room  and  took 
'  off  her  dress — all  her  newh-  acquired 
finery.    Then  she  got  out  her  own  rag- 
ged  clothes,   and  put  them   on.  She 
wrote  another  letter  to  her  mother : 

"My  Beautiful  ^Iother  :  I  am  not 
going  to  get  married,  on  account  of 
my  station,  and  I  am  going  back  to 
the  orphan  asylum  to  get  beaten  for 
running  away.  But  I  don't  care.  Your 
lonesome  little  girl,  Samanthy." 

When    James    Stuart    reentered  his 
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mansion,  a  servant  handed  him  a  let- 
ter on  a  silver  salver.  As  he  recog- 
nized the  handwriting  on  the  envelope, 
the  capitalist's  face  changed  color.  The 
letter  was  from  Sara  Prue. 

It  informed  him  that  Dorothy  Loomis 
was  at  large.  And  of  her  whereabouts. 
The  communication  from  the  grasping 
superintendent  of  the  County  Orphan 
Asylum  wound  up  with  another  demand 
for  money,  to  seal  her  lips  against  mak- 
ing a  certain  piece  of  information 
public. 

James  Stuart  ran  back  to  his  auto- 
mobile, and  ordered  the  chauffeur  to  re- 
turn with  him  to  the  nurse's  cottage 
with  all  possible  haste.    But  there  he 
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As  he  ran  up  the  steps,  after  her.  a 
powerful  motor  car  raced  up  the  drive- 
way and  came  to  a  halt.  George's  father 
stepped  out. 

As  he  ran  up  the  steps,  Miss  Prue 
intercepted  him. 

"Quick!"  she  said,  in  an  undertone, 
with  a  meaning  nod  toward  Samanthy. 
'T  think  I  can  make  her  hold  her  tongue 
—if  you  will  pay  me  for  it.  You  don't 
want  your  son  to  know  " 

Thrusting  her  aside,  Mr.  James  Stu- 
art's laugh  rang  out  with  the  heartiness 
of  a  man  who  has  at  last  decided  to 
remove  a  weight  that  has  long  lain 
heavily  on  his  conscience. 


h  all  came  out  for  Samanthy  "just  like  in  a  book!" 


learned  what  George,  coming  back  with 
the  papers  which  made  him  Samanthy's 
duly  authorized  guardian,  had  already 
found  out — that  the  girl  had  run  away  a 
second  time. 

The  letter  Samanthy  had  written  to 
her  mother,  and  forgotten  to  remove 
from  the  top  of  the  dresser,  the  nurse 
had  found  in  her  room  and  sho^^"n  to 
George :  and  he  had  hastened  off  to  the 
asylum  after  her,  on  horseback. 

Samanthy  was  just  going  reluctantly 
up  the  steps  of  the  institution  toward 
Miss  Prue,  who  stood  waiting  for  her 
at  the  edge  of  the  porch,  with  her  arms 
folded  and  a  threatening  frown  on  her 
dark  brows,  when  George  dismounted 
before  the  building. 


"Indeed."  he  exclaimed,  "that's  just 
what  I  do  want !  He.  and  the  whole 
world,  as  well,  is  going  to  know  the 
truth  at  last.  Especially  this  little  girl 
whom  I  have  wronged  all  these  j-ears." 

Turning  to  Samanthy,  he  took  her 
hand. 

""Samanthy — as  I  believe  you  are 
called."  he  addressed  her,  "let  me  be  the 
first  person  so  far  in  all  your  life  to  tell 
you  who  you  really  are.  Your  name  is 
Dorothy  Loomis.  Years  ago  I  had  a 
partner.  He  was  your  father.  We 
struck  it  rich  together,  but  before  he 
could  enjoy  the  fruits  of  all  his  j-ears 
of  disappointment  and  toil,  poor  fellow, 
he  was  stricken  with  a  mortal  illness. 
He  gave  you  into  my  care  on  his  death- 
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bed,  making  me  promise  to  turn  his 
share  in  our  good  fortune  over  to  you. 
He  died.  In  a  moment  of  madness,  the 
thought  occurred  to  me :  Why  should 
not  I  be  the  only  one  to  reap  the  golden 
harvest  of  our  combined  efforts?  You 
were  all  that  stood  in  the  way.  And  I 
determined  to  remove  you  from  my 
path. 

"In  the  dead  of  night  I  brought  you 
liere  and  laid  you  on  the  doorstep.  Then 
I  turned  and  fled.  I  thought  no  one 
bad  perceived  me.  But  this  woman, 
Sara  Prue,  had  seen  and  recognized  me 
— and  she  has  been  blackmailing  me 
€ver  since.  Now  you  know  the  truth. 
Half  of  my  entire  fortune  belongs  to 
you." 

Samanthy  blinked  dazedly. 

"Am  I  dreaming?"  she  appealed  to  the 
inillionaire. 

He  smilingly  reassured  her  with  a 
shake  of  his  head. 

"Well,  anyway,  if  I  am,"  said  Saman- 
thy, drawing  a  deep  sigh  of  contentment, 
■"I  don't  want  anybody  to  wake  me 
up !" 

That  afternoon  Samanthy  gave  a 
party  for  all  the  inmates  of  the  orphan 
asylum  at  the  soda-water  counter  in 
town,  each  little  foundling  being  given 
to  understand  that  he  or  she  might  have 
all  the  ice  cream  and  sodas  that  he  or 
she  could  possibly  eat  and  drink. 

And  of  all  the  sweet  things  in  sight, 
there  was  nothing  to  rival  the  smile  with 
which  Miss  Sara  Prue  regarded  the  girl 
over  whom  her  cruel  reign  was  ended. 


Thomas  Santschi,  the  popular  director- 
leading  man  of  the  Selig  Polyscope 
Company,  was  deeply  grieved  by  the 
death  of  Charles  Klein,  the  playwright, 
in  the  Lusitania  disaster.  Though  they 
had  met  but  a  few  times,  Mr.  Santschi 
was  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  dramatist, 
and  the  latter  thought  much  of  the  actor. 
When  Santschi  was  struggling  for  a 
foothold  on  the  legitimate  stage,  before 
entering  motion  pictures,  and  Klein  had 
■not  yet  written  any  great  success,  they 
met  during  a  rehearsal. 

After  that  Klein  often  offered 
Santschi  bits  of  advice  on  how  to  im- 
prove his  work,  and  up  to  the  time 
he  entered  motion  pictures  and  found 
himself  struggling  to  master  a  new 
art — one  which  had  no  recognized 
technique — the  actor  always  found  the 
playwright's  hints  to  be  of  great  value. 


Tom  Forman. 
nnOM  FORMAN,  the  young  actor  who 
has  been  making  such  a  good  im- 
pression with  the  Jesse  L.  Lasky  com- 
pany, was  born  in  Texas,  and  received 
his  education  in  that  State  and  then  in 
California,  where  his  parents  came  to 
settle  down  after  years  spent  on  the  cat- 
tle ranges  of  Texas. 

Tom  was  an  excellent  athlete  in  his 
school  days,  and  is  an  all-round  sports- 
man, particularly  addicted  to  shooting 
and  fisliing.  He  is  the  possessor  of 
prizes    for   long-distance    running  and 


shot  putting,  and  is  a  fine  swimmer  and 
rider. 

Mr.  Forman  played  with  stock  and 
repertoire  companies  for  some  years, 
and  finally  went  on  the  road  in  the  Mid- 
dle and  Far  West  with  his  own  stock 
company,  playing  leads  in  dramas  and 
light  comedies. 

His  picture  career  started  with  the 
Nestor  company  at  Los  Angeles,  and 
from  there  he  went  to  the  Kalem  com- 
pany to  play  leads  opposite  Helen 
Holmes.  An  engagement  as  director 
with  the  Lubin  company  followed,  which 
lasted  for  eight  months  when  he  left 
to  conduct  his  own  aggregation,  and 
failed  for  want  of  capital. 


Players 

Forman  next  joined  the  Universal, 
where  he  acted  with  Pauline  Bush,  and 
wrote  a  series  of  excellent  photo  plays 
which  increased  his  usefulness  and  pop- 
ularit}'.  An  offer  coming  from  the 
Lasky  people  decided  him  to  throw  his 
fortunes  that  way,  and  he  is  glad  he 
did  so. 

Some  of  the  most  noteworthy  pictures 
he  has  appeared  to  advantage  in  are 
"Young  Romance,"  in  which  he  played 
opposite  Edith  Taliaferro,  the  juvenile 
lead  in  ''A  Gentleman  of  Leisure,"  which 
starred  Wallace  Edinger,  "The  Gov- 
ernor's Lady,''  which  featured  Edith 
Wynne  Matthison,  "The  Woman,"  "A 
Wild  Goose  Chase,"  where  he  appeared 
opposite  Ina  Claire,  and  "A  Puppet 
Crown." 
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"Rich-art"  Ridgely,  Edison. 

RICHARD  by  name  he's  known,  but 
by  fame  he's  "Rich-art"  Ridgely, 
and  his  pictures  tell  the  reason  why. 
Never  exhibiting  any  cheap  reaching 
after  theatric  thrill,  but  manifesting  in 
themselves  better  than  can  words  of  de- 
scription a  true  sense  of  dramatic,  mir- 
roring life  with  an  artist's  conception, 
Director  Richard  Ridgely,  Edison,  dur- 
ing his  three  years'  connection  with  that 
company  and  motion  pictures,  has  been 
a  felt  force  for  the  uplifting  of  the  film 
into  its  rightful  dramatic  and  pleasure- 
giving  plane. 

With  the  intensity  of  a  true  son  of 
Kentucky  that  he  is,  he  puts  all  of  him- 
self, and  the  best  of  himself,  in  every 
picture  he  makes,  so  that  "It's  a  Ridgely 
picture"  has  a  meaning  of  its  own. 

He  came  to  New  York  as  quite  a 
young  man,  and  by  chance  joined  a 
school  of  acting,  which  at  that  time 
numbered  many  actors  since  noted.  His 
first  outside  theatrical  venture  was  with 
"The  Geisha,"  at  Daly's,  where  in  three 
weeks  he  jumped  to  a  principal  role.  The 
second  year  he  was  in  the  lead.  Then 
came  three  years  which  brought  dis- 
tinction in  grand  opera  at  the  Metro- 
politan with  H.  W.  Savage,  when  the 
opera  was  done  in  English. 

As  a  director,  Mr.  Ridgely  has  kept  up 
this  reputation  for  excellent  work  made 
when  he  was  himself  on  the  stage. 


British  Pictures  in  War  Time 


rHE  average  British  picture-plaj-  fan 
has  never  been  as  enthusiastic  over 
.otion  pictures  as  his  American  cousin. 
>ew  things  in  Britain  take  quite  a  long 
eriod  before  they  gain  a  firm  hold,  and 
:  was  generally  presumed  when  war 
roke  ou:  that  the  photo  play  would  be 
eserted.  Nothing  of  the  kind  happened, 
owever. 

The  hard  times,  on  the  contrarj-.  in- 
roduced  a  further  armj-  of  motion-pic- 
i.re  admirers,  for  manj-  hardened  thea- 
ergoers  who  had  hitherto  regarded  the 
creen  as  an  inferior  form  of  amusement 
v  ere  glad  to  spend  an  enjo3"able  even- 
ng  within  a  stone's  throw  from  their 
lomes  for  twelve  cents  instead  of  hav- 
ng  to  pay  two  dollars;  go  to  the  trou- 
ble of  evening  dress  and  a  journey  to 
own. 

The  nerves  of  the  masses  had  been 
-.ighly  strung  by  the  war,  and  they 
Dund  the  photo  play  to  he  the  ideal 
:orm  of  relaxation. 

The  womenfolk,  before  the  war,  were 
iccustomed  to  accompany  their  hus- 
;and5  or  sweethearts  to  a  favorite  thea- 
:er  after  dark.  Now,  however,  the 
streets  in  London  and  coast  towns  are 
jlunged  in  almost  total  darkness  through 
;he  Zeppelin  peril,  and  they  naturalh'  do 
.lOt  care  to  expose  themselves  to  risks. 

The  result  is  that  some  of  them  con- 
crive  to  attend  the  matinees  instead.  It 
^^3,  to  a  mere  man,  a  puzzle  how  they 
'rnanage  to  knit  socks  and  such  things 
for  the  '"Tommies"  in  the  darkened  hall, 
ind  watch  the  screen  at  the  same  time, 
>  et  thej-  do  accomplish  it. 

Of  an  evening  the  men  predominate, 
and  there  are  more  clad  in  khaki  than  in 
rivilian  attire.  The  former  are  mem- 
bers of  Britain's  new  armj-  in  training, 
•and  they  find  the  animated  newspapers 
dealing  with  the  war  most  instructive. 

Britain,  like  America,  is  now  strong 
for  home-made  goods.  So  when  a  pa- 
iriotic  fan  sees  a  notice  outside  a  mo- 
:ion-picture  theater  reading  as  follows: 
"Only  British  films  shown.  Support 
[British  labor,"  he  expects  to  find  it  to 
I  be  true.  Then,  when  he  discovers  that 
i  many  of  the  photo  plaj  s  hail  from 
.\merica,  he  is  naturally  indignant  at 
being  imposed  upon  in  this  manner.  The 
exhibitors  who  resort  to  this  despicable 
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method  greatly  underestimate  the  intel- 
ligence of  their  patrons  at  imagining 
that  they  cannot  recognize  the  various 
brands  of  motion  pictures. 

Those  who  attend,  in  spite  of  the  sk\- 
fever,  remain  unmoved  at  watching  spy 
films.  Perhaps  the  reason  is  that  the}" 
watch  the  pictures  more  intenth",  and 
intend  to  apply  the  hints  they  have 
gleaned  to  good  advantage  should  they 
personally  encounter  such  a  case. 

There  is,  in  each  audience,  a  fair 
sprinkling  of  Belgian  refugees,  whom 
the  British  pity  in  a  practical  manner 
by  contributing  to  the  various  relief 
funds  gotten  up  at  the  picture-play  thea- 
ters. 

The  Belgians  know  onl}-  too  well  that 
their  homes  have  been  ruined,  and  al- 
most every  Englishman  considered  it 
was  a  mistake  reminding  them  of  their 
troubles  b\-  showing  them  in  films. 
There  was  a  great  surprise,  therefore, 
when  it  was  learned  that  they  seemed 
to  prefer  seeing  the  destruction  their 
little  countrj-  has  suifered.  It  serves  to 
make  them  hope  that  better  days  are  in 
store. 

The  presence  of  so  many  Belgians  has 
compelled  the  exhibitors  to  write  their 
announcements  in  both  English  and 
French. 

This  was  the  cause  of  a  humorous  in- 
cident. An  Englishman  was  puzzled  to 
see  "Ici  on  Parle  Frangais"  head  the 
program  bulletin  board  several  days  in 
succession.  At  length  he  approached 
the  manager,  and  said  that  he  understood 
the  program  was  changed  daily,  and  he 
had  noticed  the  same  film  advertised 
twice  in  succession. 

The  British  fan,  before  the  perform- 
ance starts,  is  given  an  opportunity^  to 
display  his  respect  for  his  ovra  country 
as  well  as  the  Russian,  and  French 
allies,  for  the  national  anthems  of  those 
three'  nations  are  played  in  turn  by  the 
orchestras,  during  which  every-  one 
rises. 

There  is  quite  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion regarding  war  dramas  and  topicals. 
Some  folks  prefer  them,  while  others 
shun  them  as  they  would  the  plague. 
The  animated  newspaper,  however, 
comes  in  for  the  greatest  share  of  praise. 
Those  who  evidence  a  liking  to  having 


the  war  visualized  for  them,  wonaer,  as 
do  even  Americans,  how  the  operators 
succeeded  in  getting*  pictures  at  such 
close  quarters  without  being  killed. 

It  is  the  women  who  resent  war  films 
of  an\-  description  most.  !Many,  it  is 
explained,  have  their  husbands,  sons,  or 
lovers  in  the  armj-.  and  do  not  wish  to 
have  their  thoughts  brought  to  the  hor- 
rors of  war,  so  they  favor  the  theaters 
showing  only  the  ordinary  dramas  and 
comedies. 

In  the  east  coast  towns  the  Zeppelin 
peril  has  been  brought  close  to  home  on 
several  occasions,  and  the  attendances 
at  the  motion-picture  theaters  have  suf- 
fered in  consequence  at  their  harvest 
time — after  dark. 

When,  for  instance.  Great  Yarmouth 
was  invaded  by  the  air,  the  audience  in 
one  of  the  halls  was  not  even  aware  of 
the  enemy's  attack.  The  tactful  exhibi- 
tor first  went  round  and  quietly  told  the 
soldiers  in  his  theater  that  they  were 
wanted  outside.  This  passed  oft  as  of 
no  consequence.  Then,  when  the  lights 
went  out,  and  no  films  appeared,  the 
pianist  entertained  the  audience  with 
several  liveh'  songs.  The  spectators,  by 
this  time,  commenced  to  show  signs  of 
restlessness,  but  no  one  could  inform 
them  that  bombs  were  exploding  only 
five  hundred  j^rds  away,  and  that  the 
people  outside  were  fleeing  to  their 
homes  in  terror,  for  the  exhibitor  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  allow  no  one  to 
enter  from  outside  under  anj-  circum- 
stance. 

The  manager  next  addressed  his  pat- 
rons quietly,  explaining  that  airships 
had  been  reported  several  miles  away, 
and  the  light  had  been  cut  off  as  a  pre- 
caution. The  spectators  left  in  an  or- 
derh-  fashion,  but  the  chances  are  that 
they  would  have  been  panic-stricken  had 
the  exhibitor  told  them  the  truth. 


Tom  Wilson,  a  member  of  the  Re- 
liance-^Iajestic  studios,  was  well  known 
in  professional  pugilistic  circles  before 
entering  motion-picture  work.  He  is 
still  a  wonderful  boxer,  and  several 
chaps  who  have  attempted  to  test  his 
ability  insist  he  even  now  packs  a  '"Tdck" 
in  either  hand. 
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Hints  for  Scenario  Writers 

By  Clarence  J.  Caine 

It  is  assumed  that  the  majority  of  those  who  follow  this  department  have  had  some  ex- 
perience in  preparing  scripts  for  the  market,  but  for  the  benefit  of  beginners  even  the  most 
simple  questioning  pertaining  to  photo-play  writing  will  be  treated  at  some  time  or  another 
in  the  future.  Any  scenarioist  who  is  in  doubt  as  to  anything  which  comes  under  the  head 
of  script  writing  is  welcomed  to  write  in  and  state  his  trouble.  Questions  will  be  promptly 
answered  through  this  department  or  personally.  Address  all  correspondence  to  Scenario 
Writers'  Dept.,  Picture-Play  Weekly,  Street  &  Smith,  Publishers,  New  York  City. 


SYNOPSIS. 

OHALL  I  write  one  synopsis  to  cover 
*^  the  entire  story  of  a  multiple-reel 
scenario,  or  shall  I  write  a  separate 
synopsis  for  each  reel?" 

That  seems  to  be  one  of  the  many 
"eternal  questions"  which  bothered  the 
amateur  photo-playwright.  Like  other 
questions  of  its  kind,  this  is  easily  dis- 
posed of  by  the  older  writer,  but  is  not 
sucli  a  simple  matter  for  the  beginner  to 
answer. 

Let  us  consider  the  thing  from  a 
"horse  sense"  point  of  view. 

After  you  have  written  your  scenario, 
you  know  that  you  must  write  a  synopsis 
to  tell  the  editor  briefly  what  its  plot  is 
about.  If  the  scenario  is  for  a  one-reel 
subject  only,  there  can  be  no  doubt  in 
your  mind  but  what  it  will  run  right 
through  to  the  finish.  Xow,  why  should 
two,  three,  or  more  reels  cause  a  writer 
to  pause  and  wonder  "how  it's  done?" 
The  idea  is  just  the  same  in  both  cases. 
You  wish  to  briefly  outline  your  story 
for  the  benefit  of  the  reader  or  editor 
who  has  to  read  it  along  with  hundreds 
of  other  scripts.  The  answer  is  :  "Write 
your  synopsis  straight  through,  regard- 
less of  reels." 

While  some  editors  may  prefer  to 
have  a  division  made,  we  think  the  ma- 
jority simply  want  an  outline  of  the 
story  in  as  concise  form  as  possible,  and 
told  without  a  break.  It  saves  space, 
and  does  away  with  something  which  is 
not  really  essential.  For  the  free  lance 
it  is  better,  therefore,  to  make  no  divi- 
sion in  the  synopsis  of  a  scenario  writ- 
ten for  the  general  market. 

LEADERS. 

Lubin  recently  inaugurated  a  new 
way  of  "getting  over"  a  statement  with- 
out using  a  leader,  the  style  used  being 
to  insert  the  words  spoken  by  a  charac- 
ter in  the  scene  itself  by  means  of  dou- 


ble exposure.  This  is  indeed  an  enter- 
prising move,  but  we  doubt  if  another 
company  would  like  to  do  the  same 
thing,  especially  since  it  is  not  their  in- 
vention. Therefore,  the  amateur  who, 
after  seeing  one  of  these  pictures,  hur- 
ried home  and  rewrote  a  script  he  had 
on  hand  so  that  all  leaders  appeared  in 
this  wa\-,  will  doubtless  find  some  trou- 
ble in  finding  a  market  for  his  product. 

It  is  not  because  it  is-  not  a  good 
scheme,  or  because  no  company  but 
Lubin  are  at  liberty  to  use  leaders  in  this 
way  that  it  would  be  rejected,  but  be- 
cause it  has  not  been  accepted  as  stand- 
ard technique,  and  is  rather  expensive  to 
handle,  ^^'hat  is  wanted  from  the  out- 
side writer  is  new  ideas  for  plots.  The 
writers  and  directors  in  the  studios  are 
in  better  position  to  supply  new  ideas 
on  technique,  for  they  know  the  exact 
policy  of  their  company,  and  also  just 
what  material  is  available. 

It  is  well  for  the  person  not  in  close 
touch  with  some  single  company,,  for 
which  he  writes  most  of  his  scenarios, 
to  use  accepted  technique  except  in  spe- 
cial cases,  where  nothing  else  seems 
available.  Then  it  is  permissible  to 
wander  off  the  main  path,  but  his  script 
is  subject  to  change  at  the  hands  of  the 
man  who  produces  it.  W^e  think  the  best 
thing  for  a  beginner  to  do  is  to  throw 
open  the  throttle  when  searching  for 
new  plot  ideas,  and  to  apply  the  brakes 
when  it  comes  to  "playing  horse"  with 
technique. 

TRAINING. 

Of  course,  we  all  know  that  training 
is  necessary,  no  matter  what  we  try  to 
do,  and  that  the  more  pretentious  our 
task  is,  the  harder  we  will  have  to  work 
to  prepare  ourselves  to  equal  it. 

Xow,  while  many  writers  know  this, 
not  all  of  them  fully  appreciate  its  appli- 
cation to  themselves.    A  scenario  writer 


is    producing   images    from    his  mind 
which  are  intended  to  amuse  and  edu-  , 
cate  the  entire  world.    Some  may  not  i 
consider  this  a  "life-size"  job,  but  we  J 
do.    Granting  that  you  get  our  point  of 
view,   let's   consider   the   man   who   is  i 
doing  this  writing.     Has  he  equipped 
himself,   by   vigorous    mental  training, 
with  enough  knowledge  to  permit  hira'f 
to  face  the  work  with  an  even  chance  t; 
of  making  good  ?  rie 

We  fear  that  many  of  those  who  are 
trying  to  sell  scripts  to-day  are  not  able 
to  say  that  they  are  equal  to  the  task  of  , 
writing  "stuff"  that  they  would  be  proud 
to  tell  the  world  was  theirs.    On  the 
surface  they  may  believe  that  it  is  good,  . 
but  a  writer  should  not  live  entirely  on!--, 
the  surface  for  the  simple  reason  that 
he  is  a  writer,  and  that  writers  are  sup- 
posed  to  analyze. 

What  the' majority  of-those  who  are  ,  . 
not  selling-  at  the  present  time  need  is 
training.     Long,  hard  hours  of  study  \ 
and  work — done   with   enthusiasm   and  | 
intelligence — is    what    will    bring    any  j 
writer  with  ability  through  the  masses,  i. 
and  place  him  on  the  pinnacle  he  wishes  '  . 
to  reach. 

There  is  no  set  rule  by  which  a  writer  | 
may  train.    Scenarios  are  created  by  the  j; , 
writer,  and  he  must  therefore  have  initi-  1-, 
ative  to  hit  out  along  untrodden  paths,  i 
if  he  wishes  to  turn  out  something  that  i 
is  "different."    It  is  the  same  with  his  •  | 
training.      He    must    create    his    own  |, 
course,  and  he  must  see  that  he  works 
out  his  plans  for  this  course,  and  then  , 
fills  them  to  perfection.   It  is  an  Individ-  j, 
ual  affair  with  each  writer,  and,  while  j,, 
much  help  may  be  gained  from  outside 
suggestions,   the   actual    value    of   the  ' 
training- -from  the  knowledge-absorbing  ■p 
point  of  view — depends  on  the  writer's  \ 
individual  effort. 

Art  you,  scenario  writers,  big  enough  1 
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to  look  past  the  surface  appearance  of 
j-our  work,  and  see  its  weak  and  strong 
points  ?  Are  you  big  enough  to  map  out 
a  course  of  training  for  j'ourself,  where- 
b}-  your  weak  points  maj-  be  brought  up 
TO  the  standard  of  the  rest  of  3^our  work, 
and  by  which  the  worth  of  your  output 
may  materially  increase  with  each  pro- 
duction of  your  brain?  It  is  up  to  you. 
jfor  we — or  any  one  else — can  merely 
give '  you  suggestions  here  and  there, 
which,  when  applied  to  j  our  own  work, 
will  awaken  new  thought  in  j  our  mind 
and  help  yon  in  your  training. 

UNIQUE  EXDIXGS. 

For  a  long  time  the  progressive  critics 
and  writers  on  motion-picture  su^jjects 
have  advocated  unusual  endings,  and  we 
firmly  believe  that  the  majority-  of  writ- 
■ers,  amateur  and  professional,  agree 
with  this  movement. 

The  "nigger  in  the  woodpile,'"  how- 
ever, is  the  application  of  this  theorj-, 
;for  it  seems  to  be  a  habit  with  scenario 
writers  to  forget  all  about  it  when  they 
reach  the  last  few  scenes  of  each  script 
the}-  turn  out,  and  go  right  through  to 
the  ending  which  every  one  was  expect- 
ing. 

^  In  the  amateur's  case  this  is  easily  ex- 
plained, for  he  is  so  busy  visualizing  his 
action  into  scenes  that  he  forgets  all 
■about  the  ending.  In  the  case  of  the 
•professional,  however,  it  is  different. 
'He  should  see  that  every  play's  ending 
•is  given  more  than  a  little  consideration, 
and,  while  it  is  impossible  to  make  each 
iind  ever}-  one  startling,  it  is  easy  com- 
baratively  to  make  them  '"different." 
I  We  use  the  words  amateur  and  pro- 
Ifessional  in  this  case  in  a  broad  sense, 
Including  those  who  are  not  sure  of  their 
'[footing  in  the  first  class,  and  those  who 
•-nderstand  the  work  in  the  last.  The 
'  amateur"  should  seek  to  learn  just 
;vhat  would  make  his  ending  '"diiterent,"' 
il.vhile  the  "professional"  should  make  it 
-:is  dutj-  to  give  everj-  scenario  he  turns 
':ut  a  little  twist  at  the  end. 
1  It  may  seem  like  a  lot  of  wasted  space 
TO  point  out  this  single  weakness,  but  it 
's  a  fact  that  an  audience  can  "sense" 
Ihe  end  of  an  average  film  thr-ee  or 
''our  scenes  before  its  arrival,  because 
hey  have  seen  the  same  finish  manv 
■  imes  before.  This  surelj^  is  significant, 
*'or  in  time  it  will  have  its  effect  on  the 
'rntertainment  value  of  motion  pictures. 

'  THE  FUNERAL  MARCH,  PLEASE. 

^  Those  who  are  wont  to  go  back  into 
•he  dajs  gone  by  and  dig  up  material 
I 


from  some  ancient  play  which  they  be- 
lieve every  one  has  forgotten,  were 
handed  a  bit  of  worth-while  advice  by 
^^'il]iam  Lord  ^^'right  recently.  He 
selects  the  mortgage  plot — that  famous 
stand-by  of  writers  dead  and  gone — as 
the  special  point  of  his  attack,  but  that 
there  is  a  deeper  meaning  to  it  can 
easih"  be  seen  by  those  who  "look  behind 
the  tj-pe." 

Here's  what  he  says : 

'"That  good  old  stand-by  of  the  spoken 
drama  of  the  thrills  classification — 
namely,  the  mortgage  and  the  shyster 
lawyer,  are  barred  from  picture-play 
plots  purchased  hy  leading  film  com- 
panies. The  mortgage  plot  was  thought 
to  have  died  a  natural  death  in  melo- 
drama when  the  'papers'  were  worked 
overtime  bj-  the  villain.  Not  so,  Hor- 
tense,  not  so!  With  the  advent  of  the 
motion-picture  plaj"  all  the  timeworn 
tricks  of  the  spoken  drama  were  lugged 
to  the  animated  screen,  and  presented  to 
the  people  as  'new  stuff.'  There  was 
invariablj-  the  unjust  travesty  on  the 
legal  profession,  the  'shyster'  lawj-er, 
who  held  the  mortgage  on  the  old  home 
farm,  and  who  threatened  to  foreclose 
the  same  unless  the  farmer's  beautiful 
daughter,  in  love  with  the  honest  young 
husbandman  on  the  adjoining  'forty.' 
was  given  to  the  said  lawj'er  in  mar- 
riage. The  'shyster'  ]a\\^'er,  so-called, 
always  appeared  in  an  office  in  which 
there  was  a  small  safe  in  one  corner, 
and  he  always  visited  the  safe,  produced 
the  papers,  and  then  rubbed  his  hands  in 
fiendish  satisfaction  as  he  gloated  over 
the  documents.  Certainly  he  met  with  a 
timeh'  punishment,  but  in  so  doing  the 
members  of  the  legal  profession  were 
frequently  presented  in  an  unfavorable 
light.  The  script  editors  are  refusing  to 
buy  mortgage  plots  any  more,  and  it  is 
high  time.    So  mote  it  be !'' 

STOLEN   SCRIPT  TROUBLE. 

A  correspondent  in  Xashville,  Ten- 
nessee, wrote  us  recently  and  com- 
plained that  he  had  submitted  a  script  to 
a  '"certain  individual"  of  a  well-known 
concern,  and  that  the  script  had  never 
been  returned.  A  production  which  al- 
most exactly  followed  the  scenario  he 
wrote  has  been  put  out  by  this  companj*. 
but  letters  to  the  "'certain  individual" 
asking  for  an  explanation  bring  no 
reply.  He  wondered  if  he  could  re- 
submit the  script  to  another  company, 
providing  he  secured  witnesses'  signa- 
tures to  prove  it  was  his.  and  if  the 


first  company  could  take  any  legal  steps 
in  case  the  play  was  again  produced. 
In  his  letter  was  also  the  question:  "Is 
there  any  way  that  an  author  can  pro- 
tect fraud  concerns  from  taking  and 
producing  his  submitted  scenarios?" 

The  writer  didn't  tell  us  the  name  of 
the  company,  or  even  hint  at  the  iden- 
titj-  of  the  "certain  individual,"  but  it 
makes  little  difference,  for  we  will  con- 
sider the  principle  of  the  thing  only. 
To  begin  with,  we  doubt  if  it  was  one 
of  the  established  companies,  for  the 
last  question  he  asks  makes  us  believe 
that  it  was  a  ''wildcat"  concern,  with  a 
name  gained  through  "stock  sale"  ad- 
vertising. 

Granting  that  it  was  one  of  the  big 
companies,  however,  and  that  the  play 
was  produced  from  his  script,  we  will 
work  it  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  writer 
and  others  who  may  have  similar  trou- 
bles. 

The  weak  spot,  as  all  those  who  have 
been  in  the  game  for  any  length  of  time 
easih-  realize,  was  the  fact  that  the 
writer  submitted  the  a  "certain  indi- 
vidual'' rather  than  to  the  scenario  de- 
partment of  the  company.  We  are  in 
position  to  state  that  had  he  submitted 
in  the  correct  way  to  any  of  the  estab- 
lished companies  the  letter  would  never 
have  been  written,  for  there  would  have 
been  no  need  for  it.  Editors  and  read- 
ers are  responsible,  and  are  carefully 
chosen  for  their  position  by  the  various 
companies.  We  must  admit  that  once  in 
a  while  a  black  sheep  creeps  into  the 
fold,  but  the  few  who  have  tried  steal- 
ing the  work  they  were  supposed  to  pass 
judgment  on  met  with  anything  but  an 
enjoj-able  fate. 

In  submitting  to  the  "certain  individ- 
ual." whom  he  probably  knew  or  felt 
he  "stood  in"  with,  the  writer  took  the 
future  of  his  script  in  his  own  hands, 
for  the  company  was  in  no  way  obli- 
gated. It  was  the  same  as  though  the 
writer  met  an  acquaintance  on  the  street 
and  gave  him  the  script  to  sell.  He 
wouldn't  be  able  to  do  much  to  a  com- 
pany if  the  stranger  sold  the  script  as 
his  own,  and  pocketed  the  money,  so 
why  should  he  even  mention  the  com- 
pany in  the  present  case? 

If  the  matter  was  brought  to  the  film 
firm's  attention  through  the  proper  chan- 
nel, the  officials  would  undoubtedly  do 
all  they  could  to  punish  the  "certain  in- 
dividual," for  he  doubtless  claimed  it  to 
be  his  own  work  when  he  sold  it  to 
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them.  As  far  as  reselling  the  scenario 
goes,  though,  we  fear  the  writer  is  trot- 
ting along  the  wrong  path.  The  com- 
pany which  has  already  made  the  sub- 
ject certainly  could  make  a  fuss  if  it 
again  appeared  on  the  screen  under  a 
different  trade-mark  than  their  own,  but 
this  is  almost  impossible,  for  the  editors 
of  the  various  concerns  would  probably 
"spot  it"  before  they  finished  reading  the 
synopsis.  Then  the  writer  would  be  the 
only  one  to  lose,  for  the  editors  would 
believe  that  he  was  the  one  who  was 
stealing  another's  work. 

We  hope  that  amateurs  will  profit  by 
this  writer's  trouble.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  do  a  thing,  and  that  is  the  right 
way.  That  statement  applies  to  any 
kind  of  work,  but  when  focused  on 
scenario  submissions  it  means :  Send  in 
your  scripts  in  the  regular  manner,  ad- 
dressing them  to  the  scenario  depart- 
ment, and  not  to  an  individual,  and  in- 
closing a  stamped,  self-addressed  en- 
velope for  its  return  if  unavailable. 

USING  A  DUMMY. 

While  we  still  see  a  dummy  dropped 
from  a  cliff,  or  made  do  some  equally 
"thrilling"  things  in  films  occasionally, 
it  seems  safe  to  say  that  the  day  of  the 
"substitute"  is  fast  nearing  its  close. 
Writers  who  have  said  that  the  public 
are  "picture  wise"  have  spoken  the 
truth,  for  a  motion-picture  theater  au- 
dience is  no  longer  shocked  by  the  real- 
ism of  a  figure — apparently  of  a  player 
—being  dashed  to  death.  The  time  has 
passed,  so  the  wise  photo-playwright 
now  watches  himself  closely,  and  sees 
that  the  "dummies"  he  calls  for  in  his 
scripts  are  few  and  far  between. 

DIRECTORS  AND  REJECTIONS. 

Why  does  a  director  reject  a  script 
after  the  scenario  editor  of  his  company 
has  accepted  it  ? 

That  is  the  question  which  has  been 
fired  at  us  by  one  of  our  correspondents, 
and  one  which  we  have  often  heard  am- 
ateurs ask  when  they  received  a  rejec- 
tion slip  from  a  company  with  a  com- 
ment by  a  director  attached. 

Certain  companies  will  not  allow  their 
directors  to  select  their  own  material, 
but  many  another  will ;  and  it  is  with  the 
latter  that  the  answer  must  deal.  In 
such  companies,  the  scenario  editor  is 
told  to  see  that  each  director  is  given 
enough  good  material  to  put  on  so  many 
scripts  per  month,  and  the  editor  pro- 
ceeds to  turn  over  all  passable  scripts  to 
the  directors  whose  requirements  they 
seem  to  fit.    When  the  script  reaches  the 


director,  that  worthy  has  many  things  to 
take  into  consideration.  It  must  fit  his 
company,  give  a  good  part  to  his  star, 
be  appropriate,  not  cost  too  much,  and 
be  producible.  There  are  many  other 
little  things  that  would  effect  the  accept- 
ance or  rejection  of  a  script  in  the  di- 
rector's hands,  also,  such  as  a  production 
in  the  course  of  making  where  similar 
props  could  be  used,  et  cetera. 

In  cases  where  the  scenario  editor's 
O.  K.  merely  indicates  that  the  plot  of 
the  story  is  acceptable,  the  matter  of 
acceptance  or  rejection  is  up  to  the  di- 
rector to  whom  the  scenario  is  handed. 
We  cannot  say  that  we  exactly  like  the 
"director  final  system,"  but  we  know  that 
some  companies  have  worked  it  out  suc- 
cessfully, the  directors  being  the  final 
judges  of  all  submitted  material  that 
showed  promise. 

Live-wire  Market  Hints. 

It  will  be  well  for  writers  to  prepare 
for  the  future,  for  we  believe  that  within 
a  short  time  market  conditions  will  re- 
quire quite  a  number  of  superior  one, 
two,  and  three-reel  scripts.  It  is  just  a 
surmise  on  our  part,  but  writers  who 
are  watching  the  game  closely,  and  who 
think  likewise,  stand  better  than  an  even 
chance  of  profiting  by  it. 

Look  carefully  over,  correct  and  revise 
the  scenarios  of  this  length  which  you 
have  on  hand.  Then  watch  this  column 
for  notes  on  open  markets. 


Let  Anna  Ayers  fix  Youi*  Hail* 


SEND  NO  MONEY.   TEN-DAY  FREE  TRIAL. 


Beautiful  wavy  switches:  30.|n.  $7.S0,  27.ln.  $5.00,  24-ln. 
$2.75.  22-111.  S2.00.  Send  a  samplo  of  your  hair  and  I  will  mail  a 
switch  to  match.  Pay  in  ten  daya  or  return  or  sell  three  and  g-et  your 
switch  free.  Extra  shades  a  little  more.  Write  for  free  Beauty  boob, 
showing  latestatyles  hair  dressing,  hair  froods,  etc.  Wigs  SSand  up. 
A^NA  Al'ERS,    Dept.    1!42,   3::0  South  State  Street,  CHICAGO 


flave  a  Good  Complexion  &  Fipre 

Fresh  skin  and  matchless  which 
naturally  and  surely  results 
from  the  use  of 

Dr.  James  P.  Campbell's  Sale 
Arsenic  Complexion  Walers 

So  pure  they  are  abs  ilutely  harmless, 
they  make  tlie  roughest,  pimple  nffecied 
skin  soft,  smooth  a;id  clear.  Your  skin 
shows  a  finer  velvetyness  clear  and  firm 
\vith  the  freshness  of  youth  in  a  short 
time.  Do  not  be  deceived— the  laying- 
on  the  lelicate  cuticle  of  paints,  creams 
and  lotions  is  only  a  mask,  which  in 
many  cases  have  resulted  in  blood 
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HIS  NEW  JOB:  A  CHAPLIN  COMEDY.  B.  Quade  

Another  one  of  Charlie  Chaplin's  comedies  told  in  story  form.    A  fifteen-minutes'  cure  for  the  blues. 
This  time  Charlie  Chaplin  applies  for  a  job  as  a  hero  in  a  drama — and  the  result  is  a  scream. 
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His  New  Job:  A  Chaplin  Comedy 

(ES3AXAY 

By  B.  Ouade 

Can  you  imagine  Charlie  Chaplin,  in  his  baggy  suit  and  battered  derby,  playing 
the  lead  in  a  serious  drama?  Of  course  it's  only  a  story — of  one  of  his  best  Essanay 
films — but  that's  what  makes  it  all  the  funnier 

Chaplin  gets  a  "new  job"  as  a  movie  actor,  and  if  you  want  a  hearty  laugh  read 
the  fun  that  he  finds  in  the  studio,  between  the  manager's  office,  the  property  room 
and  the  floor  of  the  studio  itself. 

Ever3,'body  can  laugh  at  Charlie  Chaplin  on  the  screen,  but  only  the  readers  of 
Picture-Play  Weekly  can  lau^h  at  his  antics  and  droll  sayings  in  story  form — for  this 
magazine  has  the  exclusive  rights  to  fictionize  these  Charlie  Chaplin  comedies. 


CHARLIE    CHAPLIX  walked  into 
the    office    of    a  moving-picture 
concern. 

And  the  first  thing  his  eyes  lighted 
;on  was  a  prettj^  girl.  She  was  sitting 
on  one  of  the  chairs  outside  the  man- 
agers door;  waiting  her  turn,  appar- 
ently, to  apply  for  a  position  as  a  mov- 
ing-picture actress.  Charlie  walked 
over  to  her,  on  his  heels,  and  with 
his  little  cane  under  his  arm.  He 
tipped  his  hat.  The  girl  looked  up  at 
him,  with  her  brows  lifted  and  the  cor- 
ners of  her  mouth  drawn  down,  as  if 
to  discourage  such  familiarity  in  a 
stranger.  And  then  Charlie  Chaplin 
smiled.  It  did  the  trick !  For  who  could 
resist  that  smile  of  wLole-souled  good- 
fellowship?  The  prettj-  girl  smiled 
back,  and  Charlie  Chaplin  sat  down  be- 
side her. 

And  then  she  burst-eut  laughing.  For. 
pressing  down  the  brim  of  his  derby 
hat  with  both  hands,  Charlie  had  re- 
leased it.  to  let  it  tly  straight  up  from 
bis  head— this,  in  belated  recognition 


"Schuyler,  00419,"  called  Charlie  ChapUn. 
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of  the  clerk  who  sat  frowning  at  him 
at  the  desk,  by  which  Charlie  Chaplin 
had  walked  without  the  formality  of 
presenting  his  card. 

Turning  to  the  girl  beside  him, 
Charlie's  laugh  rang  out  with  hers.  He 
pushed  the  end  of  his  cane  against  her 
ribs.  Then  he  apologized  by  raising 
his  hat.    And  then  he  began  to  talk, 

"What  happened,"  he  asked,  "when 
all  tile  matches  struck  in  the  East  Side 
factory  ?" 

"Why  ''  slie  Ijcgan  in  surprise. 


"The  proprietor  said,  'For  dot  you 
shall  sulphur.'  When  is  a  gate  not  a 
gate?  When  it's  a-svving — that  was  an 
easy  one.  But  what  is  it  that  walks 
everywhere  on  its  head?" 

"I  don't  know,"  she  giggled. 

"The  nail  in  the  heel  of  your  shoe. 
Caught  you  that  time !"  and  Charlie 
Chaplin  was  about  to  give  her  another 
playful  dig  with  his  cane,  but  he  re- 
membered himself  in  time.  He  raised 
its  crook  handle  to  the  back  of  the  brim 
of  his  hat  and  tipped  the  battered  derby 
to  her  instead. 


"You're  quite  a  comedian,  aren't 
you?"  laughed  the  girl. 

"Hist !"  Charlie  caught  her  wrist, 
drawing  down  his  brows  and  shifting 
his  little,  black  mustache  fiercely  from 
side  to  side  as  he  leaned  toward  her. 
"The  old  mill,  at  midnight !  Have  the 
papers  with  you,  or  I  swear  that-  Lord 
Helpus  shall  know  all — you  hear  me, 
girl?  All!  The  gypsy's  secret  was  not 
lost  with  her  death.  I,  Humphrey  Op- 
dyke,  know  the  truth..  You  are  in  meh 
power — bar!  bar!  har!" 


His  expression  of  mock  ferocity  lift- 
ing from  his  face,  Charlie  leaned  back 
to  smile  reassuringly  at  her. 

"You're  a  tragedian,  too !"  she  ex- 
claimed in  admiring  awe.  "My,  but 
you're  versatile!  Did  you  come  here  to 
see  if  you  could  get  an  opening  to  play- 
ing the  villains  in  the  pictures?'' 

"No,''  said  Charlie  Chaplin,  shaking 
his  head,  while  a  noble,  an  inspired,  look 
overspread  his  countenance ;  "no.  I 
want  to  play  the  part  for  which  I  feel 
that  I  was  intended  at  birth.  The  hero 
— ah,  that  is  the  role  for  me !     I  will 


show  you  that  I  know  how  to  play  one. 
Ah,  Gwendolyn — or  whatever  your  name 
may  be — fly  with  me !''  He  had  seized 
her  hand  again,  this  time  in  both  of  his, 
to  fold  it  to  his  vest,  on  the  wrong 
side,  but  he  quickly  righted  the  mistake. 
"Let  us  leave  this  place,  and  go  hunt  up 
a  soda-water  fountain.  I  will  buy  you 
all  the  strawberry  sundaes  that  ten 
cents  will  pay  for.  Come  where  the 
sirup  is  thick  and  they  give  the  most 
ice  cream  " 

"You'll  have  to  ejccuse  me,"  inter- 
rupted the  girl,  rising.  "The  manager 
isn't  busy  now,  and  I  can  go  in  and  tell 
him  how  much  I  want  to  be  a  moving- 
picture  actress — though  I  never  have 
acted  before.    Wish  me  luck!" 

Charlie  Chaplin  looked  after  her  as 
she  walked  toward  the  door  of  the 
manager's  office. 

"I  wish  you  luck."  he  murmured  obe- 
dienth- — "and  I'll  have  a  little  of  the 
same." 

The  outer  door  opened,  and  a  man 
came  in.  He  was  tall  and  thin,  with  a 
ruddy  complexion  'and  a  bushy,  blond 
mustache,  and  his  two  front  teeth  pro- 
truded. A  piece  of  bark  between  them, 
and  he  would  have  looked  like  a  beaver 
bringing  home  wood  for  the  dam.  He 
was  a  would-be  moving-picture  actor, 
too,  it  seemed ;  for  he  came  over  and 
sat  down  in  the  seat  beside  Charlie 
Chaplin.  With  the  girl's  departure, 
Charlie  had  moved  into  her  chair,  near- 
est the  door,  for  it  was  his  turn  to  go 
into  the  manager's  office  next. 

"j\Iy  word,  but  the  day  makes  one 
languid !''  murmured  the  arrival  in  an 
accent  seldom  heard  off  Piccadilly.  "A 
bit  of  a  snooze  is  in  order.    Right-o  !" 

Stifling  a  yawn,  he  slid  to  a  half-re- 
cumbent posture  in  the  chair.  And  then 
he  drapetl  one  foot  carelessly  across 
Charlie  Chaplin's  lap.  Charlie  shoved 
it  oft".  The  man  put  it  back  again. 
Charlie  threw  it  off  once  more,  this  time 
with  such  force  that  the  Englishman, 
rousing,  sat  bolt  upright  in  the  chair 
and  turned  to  look  at  him. 

"Thanks,  but  I  alreadjr  have  a  va- 
lise," said  Charlie  Chaplin  politely. 
Then,  looking  down  at  the  other's  feet, 
he  corrected  himself  in  a  tone  of  sur- 
prise:    "Oh,  that's  your  foot!'' 

The  man  had  taken  out  a  cigarette 
and  placed  it  between  his  lips.  Now, 
while  he  groped  for  a  match  in  his 
pocket,  he  thrust  his  face  into  Charlie's 
to  glower  at  him.  Charlie  frowned 
back  at  him  just  as  fiercely,  bringing 


Charlie  Chaplin,  seizing  the  end  of  the  cigarette  between  his  teeth,  took  it 
away  from  the  Englishman. 
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;  face  closer  to  the  oiher's.  And. 
-zizing  the   end  of  the   cigarette  be- 

veen  his  teeth,  he  drew  back  suddenly 
— thus  depriving  the  Britisher  of  his 

:  ntemplated  smoke.  Qiarlie  lighted 
-./e  cigarette  instead,  and  blew  a  tan- 

-'izing  cloud  of  the  smoke  under  the 

:her"s  nose. 

"Look  h5-ar!"  expostulated  the  Eng- 
rhman.    "What  is  a  bounder  like  you 

ling  in  a  place  of  this  sort?'' 

""l"m  going  in  to  see  the  manager," 
explained  Charlie  Chaplin,  "as  soon  as 
/.e's  disengaged.'' 

I  jolly  well  think  you'll  wait  for 
:-;e,''  said  the  other  stii9j% 

"You're  right,  you're  joHjing  jourseif 
Avhen  you  think  that,"  responded 
T'larlie,  with  cheerful  firmness.  "My 
:  :rn  comes  next."' 

As  he  spoke,  the  door  marked  "Man- 
ager" opened,  and  the  pretty  girl  with 
whom  Charlie  had  chatted  came  out. 
He  rose,  raising  his  hat  to  her.  Simul- 
:j.neousl3%  the  outer  door  opened,  and 
a  long-haired,  t\-pical  actor  of  the  "old 
school"  entered.  Charlie  Chaplin,  ex- 
r'langing  a  smile  with  the  girl,  who 
■;oked  back  over  her  shoulder  at  him 
as  she  passed  out.  did  not  see  the  new- 
comer   stalk    maiesticalh"    toward  tlie 

-  vinging  door  of  the  manager's  office 
.  :id  pass  through  it — thus  depriving  him 
•;  f  his  turn. 

But  the  Englishm.an  had  witnessed  it. 
He  gave  Charlie  an  impatient  shove,  as 
he  stood  bowing  and  scraping  to  the 
girl,  and  tried  to  run  by  him  to  fore- 
;:all  the  aged  tragedian's  entrance  of 
:he  private  office. 

"No,  you  don't!"  cried  Charlie  Chap- 
!  n.  thinking  he  was  the  one  the  other 

anted  to  beat  to  ^the  door,  and  run- 

-  ng  toward  it  ahead  of  him. 

The  door,  through  which  the  veteran 
Thespian  had  passed,  swung  back  and 
'  ;:  him.    He  fell  against  the  Britisher. 

ho  had  followed  at  his  heels,  and  they 

:Th  sprawled  on  the  floor.  ''You  won't 
there  first!"  shouted  Charlie. 
"  You're  bally  wrong — I  will !''  shrilled 
his  rival.  The  private  office  beyond  the 
'  I'or  was  in  pandemonium.    In  thun- 

erous  tones,  the  actor  who  had  gained 
f  :cess  to  the  manager,  and  begun  dem- 

r.strating  his  abilitj",  was  declaiming : 

To  be  or  not  to  be?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion !"  WTiiie  over  and  over  the  mana- 
ger's voice,  lifted  in  a  vain  effort  to 
'"-own  the  tragedian's,  was  repeating. 

let  out !    Get  out !"    Charlie  Chaplin 


picked  himself  up  and  again  started  for 
the  door.  The  Englishman  came  alter 
him. 

And  through  the  door,  which  suddenly 
llew  open,  the  old-school  actor  came 
sailing.  He  landed  on  Charlie  and 
caromed  to  the  floor  on  all  fours. 
Charlie  Chaplin  went  back  once  more 
against  the  Britisher,  and  a  second  time 
they  both  lost  their  balance. 

When  Charlie  got  to  his  feet,  the  "ham 
actor"'  had  gone.  On  his  way  to  the 
door,  Charlie  spied  a  coin  on  the  floor 
— it  was  a  dime  that  had  been  shaken 
out  of  the  Thespian's  pocket  bj^  his  vio- 
lent dismissal  from  the  manager's  pres- 
ence.   Charlie  bent  over  to  pick  it  up. 


tract  his  notice.  Still  the  manager  went 
on  writing  furiously  in  an  engagement 
book,  without  looking  up.  Charlie 
Chaplin  reached  across  the  desk  and 
took  the  man's  head  in  his  hand,  turn- 
ing it  around  in  his  direction. 

"I'm  a  surprise  for  you,"  he  said, 
with  his  winning  smile. 

The  manager  picked  up  a  long,  black 
rubber  speaking-tube,  put  one  end  of  it 
to  his  ear,  and  presented  the  other  to 
Charlie  in  significant  silence. 

"Schuyler  00419,"  Charlie  Chaplin 
called  absent-mindedlj'  into  the  contriv- 
ance. Then,  realizing  his  blunder,  he 
wriggled  his  shoulders  in  confusion 
over  his  own  stupidity.    "This  isn't  a 


She  paid  as  much  attention  10  Charlie  Chaplin  as  though  he  had  been  a  hole 

in  the  atmosphere. 


"And  ten  makes  twenty.'"  said  he. 

The  Englishman  "leap-frogged"  over 
h:s  back  and  took  hold  of  the  handle 
of  the  manager  s  door. 

Charlie  Chaplin  caught  one  of  his  feet 
and  pulled  him  back.  The  man  fell  to 
kicking  to  free  his  imprisoned  foot,  and 
Charlie,  stooping  down,  set  his  teeth  in 
his  ankle. 

ith  a  moan  of  pain,  his  persistent 
rival  subsided  on  the  floor,  and  Charlie 
walked  across  his  prostrate  form  and 
into  the  manager's  office. 

The  latter  was  a  short,  middle-aged, 
bushj'-haired  man.  He  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  Charlie  Chaplin,  as  he  stood  be- 
side his  desk.    Charlie  couehed.  to  at- 


party  wire,  is  it?"  he  spoke  into  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  tube,  endeavoring  to 
make  amends  for  the  slip  hy  treating  it 
jocularh".  ".X'obodj-  else  can  hear  what 
I  say  to  you,  can  they?"' 

The  manager's  face,  as  he  held  the  re- 
ceiving end  of  the  tube  to  his  ear,  bore 
the  same  stony  expression.  Evidently 
he  himself  had  not  heard  what  Charlie 
said.  The  j'oung  man  blew  into  the 
tube  to  attract  his  attention,  as  though 
it  had  been  a  dumb-waiter  whistle.  The 
manager  lowered  the  apparatus  and 
looked  up  at  him.  with  the  same  blank 
expression. 

"I  can't  hear  you,''  he  commented. 
"The  thing  must  be  stopped  up." 
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"I'll  fix  it !"  hastily  oi¥ered  Charlie 
Chaplin,  eager  to  be  of  service  to  the 
man  of  whom  he  expected  to  ask  a 
favor.  "This  ought  to  clear  it  out !" 
As  he  spoke,  he  picked  up  the  inkwell, 
the  first  thing  on  which  his  eyes  had 
chanced  to  light,  and  poured  its  con- 
tents into  his  end  of  the  tube. 

''I'll  blow  through  it,"  said  the  man- 
ager, who  had  not  heard  what  he  said 
nor  watched  what  he  had  done. 

Charlie  put  his  eye  to  his  end  to  wit- 
ness the  possible  removal  of  the  obstruc- 
tion in  the  tube  that  miglit  result  from 
the    manager's    promised  experiment. 


he  had  been  a  hole  in  the  atmosphere. 
The  manager,  who  had  turned  back  to 
the  engagement  book  on  his  desk,  was 
unaware  of  her  arrival.  Charlie  picked 
up  the  tube,  the  other  end  of  which  the 
manager  still  held  to  his  ear,  and  blew 
a  tremendous  whistle  into  it  to  notif}^ 
him  that  she  was  there. 

And  then  he  wandered  out  of  the 
office. 

The  Englishman,  outside,  was  just 
coming  to  from  the  bite  on  his  ankle. 
Charlie  slapped  him  on  the  head  with 
his  foot,  making  him  lie  down  again, 
and  walked  over  his  body  once  more. 
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"Do 


you  happen  to  need  a  hero?"  Charlie  Chaplin  asked  pleasantly  of 
the  irate  director. 


The  latter  blew,  as  he  said  he  would. 
And  Charlie  Chaplin  received  about  two 
fluid  ounces  of  ink  in  the  face. 

"Don't  apologize !"  he  reassured  the 
manager,  as  the  latter  attempted  to  do 
so.  "It's  the  first  painless  black  eye  I 
ever  got !" 

The  door  opened.  A  tall,  stately, 
gorgeously  attired  young  woman  came 
in.  Two  sandwich  men,  one  preceding 
and  the  other  following  her,  could  not 
have  heralded  more  plainly  than  her 
bearing  did  the  fact  that  she  was  a 
"leading  lady."  Charlie  Chaplin,  flash- 
ing her  his  ever-ready  smile,  tipped  his 
hat  to  her.  She  paid  as  much  attention 
to  his  presence  in  the  room  as  though 


Out  onto  the  studio  floor  Charlie 
Chaplin  sauntered,  and  into  a  scene  that 
was  being  taken. 

"Get  out  of  here !"  the  director  roared 
at  him,  stopping  the  camera.  "What  do 
you  mean  by  butting  in  here  like  this 
and  spoiling  my  scene?" 

Charlie  tipped  his  hat  to  him. 

"I've  come  here  to  work  as  an  actor," 
he  explained.  "Do  you  happen  to  need 
a  hero?'' 

The  busy  director,  thinking  Charlie 
meant  that  the  manager  had  engaged 
him,  told  him  to  go  back  to  the  latter's 
office  and  get  a  part.  Charlie  Chaplin, 
returning  to  the  manager's  room,  picked 
up  from  the  desk  the  thickest  part  in  the 


pile  he  found  there.  If  size  counted 
for  anything,  he  told  himself,  he  had 
the  leading  part  in  his  hand:  He  went 
back  to  the  studio  and  up  to  the  di- 
rector. 

"Do  you  know  what  this  is,  you 
chump?"  the  director  demanded,  after 
a  glance  at  the  twenty-odd  typewritten 
pages  Chaflie  had  handed  to  him. 
"Look !  It  has  written  on  it,  plainlj' 
enough  for  you  to  see :  'Property  Part ; 
A  King's  Ransom.'  That's  where  you 
belong,  I  guess,  at  that — the  property 
room.  Go  in  there  and  tell  the  car- 
penter to  give  you  a  plank,  and  bring 
it  back  here,  in  a  hurry." 

Charlie  Chaplin  picked  up  a  board  in 
the  property  room,  without  asking  the 
permission  of  the  carpenter,  whose  back 
was  momentarily  turned. 

"Hey  !"  the  carpenter  called  after  him. 
Charlie  turned  around,  and  knocked  him 
down  with  one  end  of  the  plank.  Then 
he  turned  again  to  continue  on  his  way, 
and  the  other  end  of  the  board  which 
protruded  from  under  his  arm  knocked 
down  the  Englishman,  Avho  had  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  property  room. 

"Pardon  me,  Matt!"  Charlie  Chaplin 
murmured,  as  he  walked  over  the  latter 
once  more.  "You  don't  mind  my  calling 
you  Matt,  do  you,  old  rug?"  And  he 
passed  on  into  the  studio. 

"Now,  go  back  and  get  me  another 
side  for  this  set,"  the  director  ordered. 

Charlie  dropped  the  plank  on  the  di- 
rector's toes,  and  waddled  away  on  his 
heels.  He  removed  his  coat,  and  swung 
it  around  and  around  in  preparation  to 
cast  it  aside.  When  the  garment  left  his 
hand,  it  struck  the  Englishman,  caus- 
ing him  to  fall  back  against  the  car- 
penter, as  they  were  both  starting  out  of 
the  property  room  to  look  for  Charlie 
Chaplin.  The}"  went  down  in  a  heap. 
Charlie  seized  the  piece  of  upright 
scenery  the  director  had  sent  him  after, 
and  returned  to  the  studio  with  it. 

There,  the  first  person  he  saw  was 
the  pretty  girl,  with  whom  he  had  struck 
up  an  acquaintance  in  the  office.  Rest- 
ing the  piece  of  scenery  against  the  di- 
rector, Charlie  leaned  on  it  and  began 
to  hold  a  conversation  with  her. 

"So  the  manager  gave  you  a  job,  did 
he?"  he  greeted  her. 

Taking  out  a  cigarette,  he  lit  it — 
being  careful  to  blow  the  smoke  away 
from  her.  But  unwittingly  he  blew  it 
into  the  face  of  the  leading  lady,  who 
was  standing  on  his  opposite  side.  Look- 
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ling  disdainfully  down  at  him,  she  be- 
|gan  to  stiffen  with  indignation. 
1  "1  see  the  manager  hired  you.  too," 
I  the  pretty  girl  returned,  regarding 
:  Charlie  Chaplin's  shirt-sleeved  appear- 
iance  in  surprise.  ''But  3-00  don't  look 
I  much  like  a  hero  in  a  play." 
i  '"Ah,"  Charlie  explained,  with  a  smile 
land  an  airily  reassuring  wave  of  his 
'  hand,  "I  am  only  waiting  for  mj-  chance. 
I  That  is  the  -way  for  an}-  one  to  succeed 
i  in  the  movies.    Just  wait  around  until 

the  chance  comes  to  break  through  " 

He  staggered  off  his  balance.    He  had 

broken  through  the  canvas  side  of  the 

piece  of  scenery  against  which  he  was 
'  leaning,  as  he  spoke.    He  collided  with 

the  director,  who  in  turn  bumped  into 
i  the  leading  lady,  almost  causing  her  to 
I  fall.    She  turned  on  the  director,  level- 
I  ing  an  indignant  finger  at  Charlie. 
'"Put  that  person  out!"  she  ordered. 
"I  don't  need  to  try  her  on  a  dais}','' 

Charlie   murmured   to   himself,   as  he 

moved  away  to  stand  looking  on  out- 
!  side   the    studio   set.     "She   loves  me 

not !" 

Tl-.e  director  was  having  trouble  with 
I  one  of  the  "extra"  men  in  the  scene. 
It  represented,  he  had  explained  to  the 
performers,  the  queen's  dressing  room 
in  the  palace,  on  the  eve  of  a  grand 
ball. 

The  villain,  a  colonel  of  the  Palace 
Guards,  was  to  enter  in  haste,  to  in- 
form her  majesty  that  her  royal  spouse 
was  impatiently  awaiting  her  presence 
in  the  ballroom.  The  hero,  a  mem^ber 
of  the  colonel's  regiment,  the  man  she 
really  loved,  was  with  her.  The  extra 
man  was  playing  the  hero's  part.  The 
leading  man  having  not  yet  arrived,  it 
was  necessary  to  have  some  one  take  his 
place  for  the  rehearsal.  The  colonel, 
who  suspected  the  love  of  the  queen 
and  the  soldier,  and  who  had  determined 
to  break  ol¥  the  affair,  was  to  read  him 
an  order  to  ride  forth  on  a  dangerous 
mission  that  same  night. 

Twice  the  director  had  explained  how 
the  hero's  leave-taking  of  the  queen  was 
to  be  acted,  and  twice  the  extra  man 
had  done  it  wrong.  In  desperation,  the 
director  looked  around  him,  and  his  eye 
lighted  on  Charlie  Chaplin. 

"Here,  you !"  he  ordered  Charlie. 
"Go  to  the  dressing  room  and  get  into 
a  uniform,  and  come  back  here  and  see 
if  you  can  play  this  part." 

Charlie  went  off  obediently.    He  came 


to  the  leading  man's  dressing  room, 
and  hesitated  for  a  moment  before  the 
door  at  sight  of  the  star  it  bore.  Then 
he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  went 
inside.  Five  minutes  later,  he  had  put 
on  the  leading  man's  uniform,  his  sword, 
and  fur  hat.  The  things  were  much 
too  big  for  him — especially  the  shako, 
which  came  down  so  far  on  his  head  as 
almost  to  cover  his  eyes.  But  he  drew 
on  the  star's  gloves,  the  fingers  of  which 
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flapped  emptily  for  a  full  inch,  and  went 
back  to  the  director,  with  the  sword 
clanking  along  the  floor  behind  him. 

On  the  way,  Charlie  Chaplin  found 
the  carpenter  shooting  craps  all  alone  on 
the  floor  of  the  propertj-  room,  for 
"mind  bets"  with  himself. 

"I  shoot  a  dime,"  said  Charlie  Chap- 
lin, laying  the  coin  down  on  the  floor  as 
he  spoke.  '  "Give  me  those  bones !'' 

As  he  shook  them,  the  carpenter  sawed 
the  air  with  his  hand,  crouching  over 


the  money.  And  as  Charlie  rolled  the 
dice  out,  the  carpenter  snatched  the 
coins  up.  The  dice  had  not  yet  stopped 
rolling,  so  that  their  numbers  could  be 
read,  and  the  fact  of  whether  Charlie 
had  lost  or  not  ascertained.  A  bewil- 
dered expression  on  his  face,  Charlie 
started  to  protest. 

"You  lost,  you  lost!"  the  carpenter 
told  him.    "Roll  again." 

Charlie  Chaplin  laid  down  his  last  ten 


cents.  Again,  as  he  shock  the  dice,  the 
carpenter's  hand  sawed  the  air  above 
the  money,  like  a  referee's  as  he  "counts 
out"  a  vanquished  fighter.  And  again, 
as  Charlie  Chaplin  made  the  motion  to 
roll  the  dice  out,  the  carpenter  swept  up 
Charlie's  dime,  and  the  one  he  had  bet 
against  it,  from  the  floor. 

"Say.   what  "   began   Charlie,  the 

bewildered  look  returning  to  his  face. 

"You  lost,  you  lost !"  repeated  the 
carpenter. 
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Charlie  Chaplin  laid  down  his  last  ten  cents  and  again  prepared  to  roll  the  dice. 
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Charlie  opened  liis  hand  and  showed 
him  the  dice  in  it. 

"I  haven't  rolled  them  yet,"  he  pointed 
out.    "Xow,  put  down  that  money!' 

Sheepishly,  the  carpenter  did  so. 
Charlie    picked    up    both    dimes,  the 


amount  with  which  he  had  come  into 
the  game,  and  handed  the  dice  back  to 
the  other. 

"Come  on,  shoot  again !"'  urged  the 
carpenter.    "I  love  to  gamble." 

"You  mean,"  Charlie  Chaplin  cor- 
rected, shaking  his  head  in  refusal  of 
the  man's  invitation,  "you  love  to  take 


candy  away  from  little  children,  or  rob 
bl.nd  beggars  of  the  money  in  their 
tin  cups.  But  I've  had  enough,  thanks. 
If  I  stuck  around  with  you  long  enough, 
I'd  go  walking  out  of  here  in  a  bar- 
rel." 


He  continued  on  his  way  to  the  direc- 
tor on  the  studio  floor. 

"Now,"  said  the  director,  "you  and 
the  leading  lady  walk  in  together.  Try 
it!" 

They  did — four  times  in  all.  Toward 
the  end,  the  director  very  nearly  had 
apoplex}-.     Charlie's  walk  was  a  thing 


no  other  human  being  could  keep  step 
with.  And  his  entrance  of  the  scene 
with  the  leading  lady  on  his  arm  was 
anything  but  the  poetry  of  motion. 

"Come  on !"'  the  director  called  to  the 
villain  to  enter  the  scene. 

"Why  don't  you  salute  him?''  the  di- 
rector shouted  at  Charlie  through  his 
megaphone.  "He's  your  superior  offi- 
cer.   Salute  him  with  your  sword  !  ' 

Charlie  drew  the  weapon,  and  pre- 
sented the  hilt  to  his  lips.  Then  he 
tried  to  put  it  back  in  the  scabbard. 
It  persistently  resisted  his  efforts  to  lit 
it  into  th.e  opening  of  the  sheath. 

"Somebody's  been  rubbing  butter  on 
it !"  Charlie  protested  to  the  director. 

"Go  on,  go  on!"  the  latter  called  to 
the  actor  who  was  playing  the  part  of 
the  colonel  of  the  Palace  Guards.  "Take 
out  the  order  for  him  to  ride  into  the 
next  kingdom.  Never  mind  reading  all 
of  it.  Finish  with.  'And  if  you  refuse 
to  undertake  the  mission,  you  will  be 
shot  at  sunrise,  as  a  traitor  to  your 
country.'  " 

Charlie  fell  on  his  knees  and  lifted 
his  clasped  hands  toward  the  villain. 
Tie  th.ought  the  piece  of  acting  was 
wliat  the  situation  demanded.  The  di- 
rector held  a  different  opinion. 

"Don't  take  it  like  that!"  the  direc- 
tor raged  at  him.  "You're  not  a  cow- 
ard, man — you're  the  hero  of  the  play. 
Act  more  like  one.  Be  calm.  Now," 
to  the  colonel,  "read  it  to  him  again." 

"  'And,'  the  actor  obeyed,  "if  you  re- 
fuse to  undertake  the  mission,  you  will 
be  shot  at  sunrise.'  " 

Charlie  lifted  his  shoulders,  and 
brought  his  hands  down  to  his  sides  in 
a  highly  indifferent  gesture. 

'"Well,  whatever's  the  rule!'  he  re- 
marked. 

The  director  tore  his  hair. 

"No,  no,  no!''  he  bellowed.  "Noth- 
ing like  it  at  all!  Is  that  the  way  you'd 
hear  an  order  that  threatened  you  with 
death?  Take  it  seriously — seriously, 
but  nonchalantly.'' 

"Oh !"  said  Charlie,  in  the  tone  of 
one  on  whom  a  great  light  has  dawned. 
"Nonchalantly!  Of  course — why  didn't 
you  say  so  before  ?  Try  me  again  ;  I 
know  what  you  want  now." 

As  the  actor  spol<e  the  line  to  him 
cnce  more,  Charlie  Chaplin  summoned 
a  look  of  pained  amazement  to  his  face 
■ — the  expression  that  would  have  been 
registered  there,  say,  if  he  had  unex- 
pectedly been  kicked  by  a  mule.  And 
then,   with   a   snap   of   his   fingers,  he 


Clutching  the  pillar  in  both  arms,  Charlie  Chaplin  attempting  to  replace  it  on 

its  pedestal. 
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crossed  his  feet  and  put  out  liis  hand 
ro  lean  against  the  pillar  beside  him. 
The  pillar  slipped  from  its  base,  and 
Charlie  almost  fell  on  his  nose.  He 
clutched  the  pillar  in  both  arms,  at- 
tempting to  replace  it,  and  it  left  the 
pedestal  altogether.  He  staggered  for- 
ward, he  staggered  back,  and  then  he 
lost  his  footing,  and  fell  with  the  pillar 
on  top  of  him. 

"And  30U  said,''  the  director  addressed 
him  scornfullj-,  when  the  pillar  had  been 
lifted  from  his  neck  and  replaced  on 
its  base,  and  Charlie  Chaplin  dragged 
to  his  feet,  somewhat  dazed,  but  un- 
hurt, "you  said  you  had  come  here 
to  work  as  a  hero  I  Some  hero  you 
are  1  But  I'll  give  you  another  chance. 
You're  going  to  ride  on  this  mission. 
Lead  the  queen  to  the  stairway,  and 
Take  30ur  leave  of  her." 

Charlie  pulled  down  the  coat  of  his 
uniform,  and  offered  the  leading  lady 
liis  arm.  And,  turning  his  back  on  the 
camera  with  her,  he  started  toward  the 
staircase  that  had  been  built  at  the  rear 
f  the  studio  setting,  waddling  slowly 
n  his  heels. 

In  the  meantime,  the  leading  man  had 
arrived  at  the  studio.  He  had  hunted 
high  and  low  in  his  dressing  room  for 
his  uniform,  sword,  and  hat.  Failing 
to  tind  them  anywhere,  he  had  rushed 
forth  toward  the  studio  floor  in  a  tow- 
ering rage. 

At  that  moment,  Charlie  Chaplin  had 
reached  the  stairway  with  the  leading 
lady.  She  mounted  a  step,  and  he  fell 
on  his  knees  at  her  feet.  Lifting  the 
hem  of  her  skirt  to  his  lips,  he  pressed 
it  there.  Then  he  dried  his  imaginary 
tears,  at  their  parting,  from  his  eyes,  on 
it.  She  mounted  another  step.  Charlie 
held  on  to  her  train,  ardentlj'  kissing  it 
again.  There  was  a  ripping  sound,  but 
he  was  carried  away  hy  the  emotion 
he  fondly  hoped  he  was  registering  at 
their  separation,  and  he  gave  no  heed 
to  it.  In  blissful  ignorance,  also,  of 
what  had  happened,  the  leading  lady 
went  on  up  the  stairway — in  a  skirt 
which  ended  halfway  to  her  knees,  and 
whose  train  remained  tightlj'  clutched 
in  Charlie  Chaplin's  hands. 

The  director,  seizing  him  by  the  col- 
lar, dragged  him  to  his  feet, 

'"You're  fired !  '  he  roared.  "It's  a 
lucky  thing  for  you  there's  a  law  in 
the  land — or  you'd  be  killed  I  Get  out 
of  here !" 

He  aimed  a  blow  at  Charlie's  head  as 
he  spoke.    The  leading  man  came  run- 


ing  up  to  find  out  who  had  stolen  his 
costume,  at  that  moment.  Charlie 
ducked.  And  the  star  got  the  blow, 
instead. 

Charlie  Chaplin  ran  in  the  onlj-  direc- 
tion that  was  open — the  property  room. 
He  met  the  Englishman  with  the  bushy, 
blond  mustache  and  the  prominent  front 
teeth,  coming  out  of  it.  He  took  a 
punch  at  Charlie.  And  again  Charlie 
ducked.  The  blow  hit  the  director,  who 
had  run  after  him.  The  carpenter  rose 
in  Charlie's  path,  and  swung  for  his 
head.  Ducking  once  more,  Charlie  al- 
lowed the  punch  to  SAving  harmlessly 
over  his  head  and  meet  the  leading  man, 
who  had  pursued  the  director.  Running 
out  of  the  property  room,  Charlie 
looked  back  through  its  door.  The 
Englishmr.n  and  the  director,  the  star 
and  the  carpenter  were  all  rolling  about 
the  floor,  pummeling  each  other. 

"'^  ou  can  fight  it  out  among  your- 
selves !"  Charlie  whispered,  with  a  smile, 
turning  away.  ''May  the  best  man  win  ! 
I'm  going  to  get  out  of  this  costume, 
and  see  if  I  can  find  that  pretty  girl. 
And  some  soda-water  counter  is  going 
to  be  twenty  cents  richer !" 


$25,000  for  Tsvo  Weeks. 

'T'HE  value  of  Charles  Chaplin's  time 
*  to  the  exhibitor  can  easily  be  esti- 
mated through  the  recent  offer  of  twen- 
tj"-five  thousand  dollars  b\'  the  manage- 
ment of  ]\iadison  Square  Garden.  Xew 
York,  for  a  two  weeks'  engagement. 

The  ofi^er  lias  been  rejected,  but  the 
famous  comedian  loses  nothing  therebj^ 
for  George  K.  Spoor,  president  of  Es- 
sanay,  presented  !Mr.  Chaplin  with  a 
check  for  the  same  amount,  drawn  on 
the  Fort  Dearborn  National  Bank  of 
Chicago.  This  was  a.  bonus,  and  en- 
tirely out  of  ^Ir.  Chaplin's  regular  sal- 
ary. 

It  was  figured  that  ^Ir.  Chaplin's 
time  was  entirely  too  valuable  to  the 
exhibitor  even  to  spare  him  from  his 
regular  work  for  that  short  length  of 
time.  Consequentl}-  the  offer  was  not 
considered. 

The  result  is  that  the  exhibitor  will 
not  be  depri\ed  of  any  of  the  Essanay- 
Chaplin  comedies. 

Air.  Chaplin  has  worked  like  a  Trojan 
on   his    latest    fun    producer.  "Work." 
He  has  put  more  time  and  care  into  , 
this  two-reel  comedy  than  any  previous 
one,  and  it  stirpasses  anything  else  he 


has  ever  done.  It  is  a  scream  of  laugh- 
ter from  start  to  finish.  This  comedy 
has  just  been  completed,  and  will  be 
released  shortlj". 

!Mr.  Chaplin  has  already  started  work 
on  other  great  comedies,  which  exhib- 
itors will  receive  in  rapid  succession. 


Chained  Lightning. 

A  XD  now  real  lightning  has  been  har- 
nessed  b\'  moving-picture  men  ! 
The  picture  of  a  blue-green  flash 
from  the  sky,  apparently  dealing  death 
to  a  man  in  a  terrific  thunderstorm, 
was  obtained  by  a  "Flying  A"  camera 
man  recently,  as  a  part  of  the  two- 
reel  subject,  "Peggy  Lynn,  Burglar,''  to 
be  released  soon  hy  the  American  Film 
Alanufacturing  Company.  P'ourteen  fu- 
tile attempts  were  made  to  photograph 
the  flash  and  the  simultaneous  fall  of 
the  man  struck  down.  On  the  fifteenth 
eft'ort,  success  crowned  the  photogra- 
phers perseverance,  and  the  picture  of 
the  flash  now  stands  a  monument  to  liis 
abilit}". 

The  storm  scene  in  the  "Flying  A" 
drama  is  considered  hy  S.  S,  Hutchin- 
son, president  of  the  American,  the 
most  complete  scene  of  its  kind  ever 
shown  in  pictures.  A  literal  cloud- 
burst, such  as  seldom  is  experienced 
in  California,  is  shown  in  all  its  fury, 
raging  and  roaring  mercilessly  upon  the 
heads  of  the  film  actors  who  were 
abroad  in  it.  The  lightning  effect  is 
great.  In  addition  to  the  realistic  scene 
above  described,  interior  pictures  are 
embodied  in  the  film,  showing  a  room 
lighted  at  spasmodic  intervals  by  forked 
streaks  of  spitlire  from  the  clouds. 

It  has  been  years  since  such  a  storm 
descended  on  Santa  Barbara,  where  the 
American  studios  are  located,  and  the 
"Flying  A"  directors  were  quick  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  Probably  years  will 
pass  before  such  an  opportunity  again 
is  presented. 


The  greatest  privately  owned  collec- 
tion of  wild  animals  in  the  world  is  at 
the  Selig  Jungle-Zoo  at  Los  Angeles. 


A.Iovie  hint:  An  educational  film  on 
the  proper  method  of  eating  corn  from 
the  cob. 


Relics  of  the  Past:  !Moti on-pi c"ai re 
megaphones. 


The  Moonstone 

(WORLD  FILM) 

By  Kenneth  Rand 

"On  him  who  possesses,  or  who  seeks  to  possess  it,  disaster  will  fall."  That  was  the  • 
curse  of  the  Moonstone,  which  Captain  Herncastle  defied  by  stealing  the  jewel  from  the  fore- 
head of  an  idol  in  India.  Two  months  and  two  weeks  later,  he  was  dead.  But  where  was  the 
Moonstone?  Who  took  it?  That  is  the  question  you  will  find  yourself  asking  a  dozen  times 
throughout  this  story,  based  on  the  World  Film  Corporation's  five-reel  detective  play — and 
you  can't  guess  the  answer  until  the  last  line  is  read.    The  cast: 

Franklin  Blake  Eugene  O'Brien 

Rachel  Verinder  Klaine  Hammerstein 

Rosanna  Spearman    Ruth  Findlay 

Godfrey  Abelwhite  ..William  Resell 


ADI.^MOND  as  big  as  the  top  of  a 
drinking   tumbler  !" 
Captain     Herncastle     repeated  the 
words  to  himself  half  aloud.    His  bags 
were  packed;  he  was  leaving  India  on 
the  morrow. 

"I  wonder  if  there  could  have  been 
anything  in  Chilchester's  yarn,  after 
all?"  he  continued  musingly.  "Let's  see 
•how  the  story  went.  I'd  had  a  bit  too 
much  to  drink  at  that  farewell  mess  din- 
ner, but  I  believe  I  can  patch  the  facts 
together — if  facts  they  are.  The  Tem- 
ple of  the  Moon  God.  That's  where 
the  thing  is  supposed  to  be.  Four  gen- 
erations ago,  it  was  placed  in  the  fore- 
head of  the  idol  by  the  high  priest  of 
the  temple.  'On  all  who  possess  it,  or 
who  seek  to  possess  it,  disaster  will 
fall !'  So  the  high  priest  decreed,  when 
he  set  the  jewel  between  the  image's 
eyes.  Chilchester  declared  he'd  seen  it, 
on  a  visit  he  made  to  the  temple,  disguised 
as  a  native.  It  was  as  big  around  as  the 
top  of  a  drinking  tumbler,  he  said.  A 
diamond  like  that  would  be  worth — 
it  would  be  worth  having,  that's  sure! 
I've  half  a  mind  to  make  a  try  for  it!" 

The  English  officer  paced  the  floor,  his 
brows  knit  in  thought.  "I'm  leaving 
for  home  to-morrow,"  he  muttered.  "It 
might  just  be  my  luck  to  get  away  with 
it !"  He  smote  his  fist  against  his  palm, 
in  sudden  decision.  "I  ivill  make  a  try 
for  the  prize — if  it  exists  !" 

Disguised  as  a  Hindu,  three  hours 
later.  Captain  Herncastle  entered  the 
Temple  of  the  Moon  God.  All  his 
doubts  were  swept  away,  as  he  saw  the 
marvelous  stone  that  glowed  in  the  fore- 
head of  the  idol  on  the  temple's  altar. 


It  was  as  big  as  his  friend  Chilchester 
had  said.  A  diamond,  the  like  of 'which 
probably  existed  nowhere  in  all  the 
world. 

Kneeling  on  the  temple's  bare  stone 
floor.  Captain  Herncastle  seemed  to  be 
praying  to  the  Moon  God  with  the  other 
worshipers  around  him.  In  reality  he 
was  waiting — waiting  for  the  others  to 
leave,  and  for  the  three  guardian  priests 
of  the  idol  to  fall  asleep. 

The  hours  passed,  and  still  he  knelt 
there,  with  his  forehead  pressed  to  the 
cold  stone  pavement.  But  he  used  his 
ears  to  check  off  the  number  of  wor- 
shiping natives  his  eyes  had  counted 
upon  entering  the  place.  Now  there 
were  only  three  left  besides  the  priests 
and  himself  in  the  temple.  Now  only 
two.  .\  longer  interval  and  then  the 
last  pair  of  worshipers  departed  to- 
gether. Captain  Herncastle  waited  a 
full  hour  more.  And  then,  slowly,  si- 
lently, he  lifted  his  head  and  looked  to- 
ward the  three  priests. 

They  were  fast  asleep ! 

He  stole  forward  on  the  balls  of  his 
feet,  drawing  out  a  dagger  from  under 
the  nati\e  robe  which  he  wore.  Be- 
tween the  sleeping  priests  he  picked  his 
way,  and  mounted  the  altar.  Then, 
working  swiftly  but  soundlessly,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  carve  the  diamond  out  of  its 
setting  in  the  forehead  of  the  idol. 

The  stone  dropped  out  at  last  into  his 
hand.  He  put  the  knife  away,  and 
turned  to  descend  the  altar.  One  of  the 
priests  rose,  and,  with  a  warning  cry  to 
the  others,  sprang  upon  him.  Captain 
Herncastle  struck  out  with  both  fists, 
and  scored  two  clean  knock-downs.  The 


third  priest  he  met,  football  fashion, 
with  lowered  head  and  shoulders,  as 
he  sought  to  s;op  him  in  his  rush  for 
the  door.  The  Hindu  sprawled  head 
over  heels  on  the  temple  floor.  And  the 
next  moment  Captain  Herncastle  was 
gone,  and  the  precious  IMoonstone  went 
with  him. 

One  of  the  three  guardian  priests  of 
the  idol,  rising,  struck  a  gong  that  hung 
beside  the  altar.  It  had  scarcely  ceased 
reverberating  when  the  high  priest  ap- 
peared in  response  to  the  alarm.  He 
saw  the  despoiled  idol ;  he  heard  the 
storj'  of  the  three  priests,  and  his  lips 
set  in  a  thin  line. 

"Go !"  he  ordered.  "Recover  the 
IMoonstone.  Wherever  it  has  gone, 
there  ye  must  follow.  Until  the  dia- 
mond is  replaced,  ye  three  are  without 
caste !" 

Two  months  later,  Captain  Herncas- 
tle arri\ed  in  England.  He  reopened 
his  bachelor  apartment,  which  had  been 
closed  during  his  three-year  sojourn  in 
India,  and  renewed  his  acquaintance 
with  all  his  old  friends.  But  to  none 
of  them  did  he  make  any  mention  what- 
soever of  the  Moonstone.  Not  even  to 
Franklin  Blake,  the  young  lawyer  who 
was  his  attorney  and  his  closest  friend, 
did  the  captain  speak  of  the  matchless 
diamond  that  he  had  brought  back  with 
him  as  the  result  of  a  theft. 

It  was  a  fortnight  after  his  return, 
when  one  morning  Captain  Herncastle 
called  his  valet  to  him.  He  showed  him 
the  Aloonstone.  Then,  placing  it  in  a 
jewel  bo-K  and  locking  it  in  a  drawer  of 
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his  bureau,  from  another  drawer  he 
took  out  a  legal-looking  document.' 

"This  is  my  will,  Parker,"  said  he.  "I 
am  showing  it  to  you,  and  I  want  you  to 
observe  where  I  place  it,  in  case  any- 
thing should  happen  to  me." 

At  that  moment  three  Hindus  had 
stopped  on  the  street  outside,  and  were 
looking  up  at  the  number  above  Captain 
Herncastle's  door. 

'"In  case  something  should  happen  to 
you.  sir?"  repeated  the  valet,  surprised. 
"Why,  sir,  what  could  happen  to  you? 
Unless  youVe  not  feeling  well  " 

"I  have  a  presentiment  of  evil,  that  is 
all."  said  Captain  Herncastle,  with  a 
shrug,  though  his  face  was  set  in  the 
same  sober  lines.  "Fill  my  bath  for 
me." 

The  valet  did  so.  Captain  Herncastle 
entered  the  bathroom,  and  closed  the 
door  behind  him.  His  manservant  went 
downstairs,  and  entered  the  dining  room 
to  set  the  table  for  his  master's  break- 
fast. The  door  leading  out  into  the  hall 
■(vas  open,  the  valet  noticed ;  frowning 
in  perplexity — for  he  distincth"  remem- 
bered to  have  closed  it  not  a  half  hour 
before — he  crossed  the  room  to  shut 
it  again.  The  hall  into  which  the  door 
ga\e  was  that  into  which  the  front  door 
of  the  house  opened ;  and  Captain  Hern- 
castle hated  a  draft. 

A  pair  of  sinewy  arms  encircled  the 
vaiet's  waist,  and  he  was  jerked  back- 
\.-ard  and  thrown  at  full  length  on  the 
floor.  In  a  twinkling,  almost,  so  expert 
■were  his  unknown  assailants  at  the 
work,  Parker's  mouth  was  gagged,  his 
hands  tied  behind  him,  and  his  legs 
bound  tightly  together. 

Five  minutes  later  there  was  a  ring  at 
the  doorbell.  Franklin  Blake  had  come 
to  pay  a  call  on  Captain  Herncastle. 

Receiving  no  response  to  his  repeated 
ringing,  Blake,  perceiving  of  a  sudden 
that  the  door  was  not  latched,  pushed  it 
open  and  entered  the  hall.  He  passed 
down  it  to  the  dming  room.  And  there 
he  discovered  the  mute  and  helpless 
Parker. 

"Quick !"  the  young  lawyer  com- 
manded, when  he  had  freed  the  valet  of 
his  bonds  and  his  gag.  "Where  is  j-our 
master  ?" 

Parker  stopped  to  work  the  stiffness 
out  of  his  jaws  before  he  could  speak. 

"He — he's  in  his  bath,  sir,  I  believe." 
he  stammered  out  at  length.  "At  least, 
that's  where  I  left  him  wiien  I  cam; 
down  here,  to  be  attacked — by  what 
parties  1  don't  know." 


Blake  ran  upstairs,  through  his 
friend's  bedroom,  and  knocked  on  the 
bathroom  door.  There  was  no  response. 
He  seized  the  knob,  and  turned  it.  And 
then,  standing  on  the  threshold  of  the 
bathroom,  he  gave  a  gasp  of  horror  at 
the  sight  that  met  his  eyes. 

Captain  Herncastle  lay  queerly  dou- 
bled and  half  submerged  in  the  tub,  the 
water  around  and  over  him  pink  from 
the  deep  slash  across  his  throat,  extend- 
ing from  ear  to  ear,  through  which  his 
life's  blood  had  long  since  flowed  away. 


"Captain  Herncastle  showed  me  this,  ' 
said  he,  holding  out  the  ^loonstone  for 
Blake's  inspection  as  he  spoke,  "just 
— just  before  it  happened.  And  here  is 
his  will.  He  wanted  me  to  see  where  he 
put  it,  he  said,  in  case  anything  should 
happen  to  him.  He  even  said  he  had  a 
presentiment  of  evil.  Those  were  his 
exact  words,  sir.'' 

Blake  stared  at  the  diamond  w'hich  the 
valet  had  placed  in  his  hand,  in  speech- 
less amazement  at  its  size.  Then  he 
read  the  will,   doing  so  perfunctorilj% 


Captain  Herncastle,  disguised  as  a  Hindu,  had  joined  the  worshipers  in  the 
Temple  of  the  Moon  God — to  watch  for  a  chance  to  steal 
the  diamond  from  the  idol's  forehead. 


\\'ith  Parker  to  help  him,  Franklin 
Blake  carried  the  dead  man  to  his  bed 
and  laid  him  on  it. 

"The  same  parties  who  attacked  me," 
said  the  valet,  "must  have  done  it. 
Don't  you  think  so,  sir?" 

"It's  quite  possible,"  answered  Blake, 
looking  sorrowfully  down  at  his  de- 
parted friend.  "But  I  can't  understand 
it,"  he  muttered.  "He  didn't  have  an 
enemy  in  the  world,  that  I  know  of." 

Parker    touched    his  arm. 


since  he  himself  had  drawn  it  up.  He 
knew  that  it  left  everything  Captain 
Herncastle  possessed  to  his  niece,  Rachel 
Verinder,  when  she  should  reach  her 
twenty-first  birthday. 

This  diamond,  then,  had  become  her 
property — or  it  would  be  hers,  in  less 
than  two  months. 

An  examination  of  Captain  Herncas- 
tle's room  showed  plainly  that  a  search 
had  been  started  in  it,  probably  after 
his  murder ,  but  also  that  Blake's  rin"- 
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ing  of  the  doorbell  must  have  scared 
the  would-be  pillagers  away,  for  noth- 
ing had  been  taken. 

Blake  telephoned  to  the  coroner,  and 
then  returned  to  his  automobile,  in 
which  he  had  driven  to  the  captain's 
h.ouse,  to  ride  out  to  Lady  Verinder's 
suburban  estate  and  break  the  sad  tid- 
ings to  her  and  Rachel. 

Blake  did  not  show  the  ]\Ioonstone  to 
t':e  girl,  but  he  let  her  mother  see  it. 
He  told  the  latter  that  he  had  thought 
of  waiting  until  Rachel's  birthday,  so 
soon  to  arrive,  before  he  let  lier  know 
that  she  possessed  such  a  treasure.  She 
agreed  that  it  would  be  better  to  sur- 


three  Hindus  were  kneeling  on  the 
floor  of  a  cheap  furnished  room  in  the 
East  End  of  London.  One,  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  trio,  had  a  squat,  earthen  ves- 
sel before  him.  He  raised  and  lowered 
liis  hands,  with  the  long,  brown  fingers 
touching,  slowly  three  times  over  the 
mouth  of  the  vessel.  A  puff  of  smoke 
arose  from  it;  then  another  and  thicker 
puff ;  and  last  of  all  a  dense  cloud  of 
the  grayish-white  vapor.  Into  this  the 
three  Hindus  peered.  The  lips  of  the 
one  in  the  middle  moved : 

"Oh,  Ashayi,  reveal  to  us  where  the 
Third  Eye  of  the  God  of  the  Moon  re- 
poseth  at  present !" 


8  H  ■  •  ■ 


Franklin  Blake  and  Captain  Herncastle's  valet  lifted  the  lifeless  body  from 

the  bathtub. 


prise  her  with  it  then.  And  Blake  ex- 
plained that  on  his  return  to  London  he 
would  place  the  diamond  in  the  safe- 
deposit  vault  in  his  bank. 

Then  he  went  for  a  stroll  with  Rachel 
through  the  garden. 

She  and  Franklin  Blake  were  engaged 
— a  fact  which  was  unknown  to  a  young- 
girl  who  that  day  set  eyes  on  Blake  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life.  The  girl  was 
Rosanna  Spearman,  a  new  maid  in  the 
Verinder  household. 

And,  no  sooner  had  her  eyes  rested 
on  Franklin  Blake  than  she  fell  madi}', 
hopelessly  in  love  with  him. 

W  hile  Blake  was  at  the  Verinder  es- 
tate, with  the  Moonstone  in  his  pocket. 


Gradually  a  figure  began  to  take  shape 
in  the  heart  of  the  vapor  cloud.  It  was 
the  figure  of  Franklin  Blake,  walking  in 
the  garden  of  the  Verinder  mansion. 
Lie  was  talking  with  some  one  who  was 
evidently  walking  at  his  side.  But  who 
that  person  was  was  not  revealed  in  the 
smoke  cloud.  Franklin  Blake  alone  ap- 
peared in  it. 

The  vapor  faded  away.  The  Hindus 
exchanged  satisfied  glances,  and  has- 
tened from  the  room. 

An  hour  later,  hiding  behind  the 
hedge  near  the  gateway  of  the  Verinder 
estate,  the  three  turbaiied  East  Indians 
watched  Franklin  Blake  drive  away  in 
his  automobile.  One  of  the  dark-skinned 


trio  followed  the  motor  car,  at  a  tire- 
less dogtrot,  all  the  way  back  to  Lo;]- 
don.  And  he  watched  him  enter  tiic 
bank  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the 
Moonstone  in  its  safe-deposit  vault. 

From  that  day  forth  Blake  was  a 
marked  man.  Wherever  he  went,  one 
of  the  three  Hindus  followed  him.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  he  was  not  out  of 
their  sight  for  a  moment,  except  while 
he  slept.  And  even  then  he  was 
watched  more  than  once  or  twice. 

Rachel  Verinder's  twenty-first  birth- 
day arrived.  A  house  party  was  ar- 
ranged in  celebration  of  the  occasion  by 
her  mother.  Franklin  Blake  was,  of 
course,  inVited.  So  was  another  young 
man,  a  friend  of  the  family,  named  God- 
frey Abelwhite.  Another  guest  was  one 
Doctor  Candy,  a  white-haired  and  testy 
old  practitioner  of  the  neighborhood. 

Blake,  who  was  an  inveterate  ciga- 
rette smoker,  was  complaining,  in  Doc- 
tor Candy's  hearing,  on  the  night  of 
Rachel's  birthday,  that  his  nerves  were 
in  bad  order.  The  phj-sician  suggested 
that  he  try  cutting  out  cigarettes  for  a 
while.  Blake  replied  that  he  had  already 
determined  to  do  so,  not  having  smoked 
at  all  that  day.  And,  he  added,  instead 
of  feeling  better  for  it,  his  nerves  were 
troubling  him  worse  th.an  ever. 

"Then  let  me  prescribe  for  you,"  Doc 
tor  Candy  offered.    "A  few  drops  of 

"No  medicine !"  Blake  had  protested, 
lifting  his  hands  in  mock  horror.  'T 
don't  believe  it's  ever  done  anything  for 
anybody — except  harm.'' 

Doctor  Candy,  his  white  beard  bris- 
tling with  indignation,  turned  on  his  heel 
and  walked  away. 

Later,  Rachel  received  her  presents 
from  the  guests.  Franklin  Blake  pre- 
sented her  with  his  last  of  all — a  finely 
wrought  gold  bracelet,  set  with  a  single 
sapphire,  in  proof  of  the  steadfastness 
of  his  love. 

"And  this,"  he  added,  handing  her  an- 
other, and  larger,  jewel  box,  "is  from 
your  uncle.  Captain  Herncaslle." 

An  awed  hush  fell  on  the  assembly, 
as  Rachel  opened  the  plush  box.   There  : 
lay  a  diamond  larger  than  any  one  there 
had  ever  seen,  or  dreamed  of  seeing,  in 
his  or  her  life  before. 

Rachel  looked  up  from  the  Moonstone 
in  silent  wonder  at  Blake. 

"\Vhere  did  he  get  it?"  she  voiced  the 
question  that  was  in  everybody's  mind. 

"I  don't  know,  '  Blake  answered  what 
was  the  trutli.    "But  lie  willed  it  to  vou, 
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with  everything  else  he  possessed.  So 
3-ou've  a  clear  title  to  it.    Where  are 
you  going  to  put  a  treasure  like  that 
j  when  jou  go  to  bed  to-night?' 

"Oh.  in  the  jewel  case  on  the  dress- 
I  ing  table  in  my  bedroom,""  Rachel  re- 
I  plied  indifferently.    '"That  will  be  safe 

enough,  I  fancj." 
I      But  the  next  morning  she  reported 
that  the  ^Moonstone  was  gone! 

And.  strangely  enough,  when  Frank- 
line   Blake,  her   fiance,   of   all  others, 
;  tried   to  question   her  about  the  dia- 
j  mond's  disappearance,  she  refused  to  an- 
swer anj"  of  his  inquiries,  but  ran  b\" 
:  him  in  a  sudden  hysterical  outburst  of 
''  sobbing  to  lock  herself  in  her  own  room. 
The  theft  of  the  Moonstone  wrs  iiijt 
the  only  discovery  made  in  the  crir- 
der    house    that    morning.      Rc5::r.-  . 
I ,  Spearman  came  upon  another  whic'li  : 
I '  her  was  equalh"  startling. 

In  making  up  one  of  the  guest's  beds, 
shie  found  a  garment  on  whose  sleeve 
as  a  smudge  of  fresh  paint.  Rachers 
cdroom  door  had  been  freshlj^  painted 
on  the  inner  side  on  the  day  before. 
The  owner  of  the  garment  had  obvi- 
ousIn-  gone  into  her  room  some  time 
during  the  night.    Rosanna  rolled  liie 
garment  up  and  hid  it  under  her  apron, 
j    going  on  with  her  work  without  saying 
I    anything  to  anybody  about  it. 

And  then  Detective  Cuff,  of  Scotland 
I    Yard,  arrived  to  solve  the  mystery  of 
who  had  stolen  the  priceless  Moonstone. 

He  asked  to  be  shown  Rachel's  bed- 
r  jom,  the  scene  of  the  theft,  first.  And 
the  first  thing  he  discovered  there  was 
j  a  smudge  against  the  still-damp  paint 
j  on  the  inner  side  of  the  door.    The  dc- 
'i  tective  examined  the  spot  under  a  mi- 
croscope.   Then  he  announced  the  resiil; 
of  his  minute  inspection. 
"That  smudge  was  made  by  a  sleeve 
jl  in  passing,"  he  declared.    "We"ll  look 
i'  for  a  garment  with  a  smudge  of  paint 
on  its  left  sleeve,  first." 

(Rosanna,  listening  outside  the  door, 
hastened  away  with  something  clutched 
I  out  of  sight  under  her  apron.  Hastily 
'  donning  her  hat  and  cloak  in  her  own 
-■  •om,  she  stole  out  of  the  house  and  set 
rf  at  a  rapid  walk  for  the  Aillage, 
Detective  Cuff  saw  her  go.  and  he  fol- 
lowed her.    The  maid  entered  a  small 
dry-goods  store,  anJL  made  a  purchase 
there.    As  she  stepped  out  of  the  store, 
she  came  face  to  face  with  Detective 
Cuff. 

"What  brought  you  here  to  the  vil- 


lage this  morning?"  he  drawled  pleas- 
antly.   "Anything  special?"' 

Rosanna  stepped  by  him  to  the  letter 
box. 

"Yes,"  she  answered.  "Lad\-  Verinder 
asked  me  to  post  this  letter  for  her." 

She  was  about  to  drop  a  letter  Avhich 
she  produced  from  under  her  cloak  into 
the   box.     Detective    Cuff'   seized  her 


wrist,  stopping  l:cr  before  she  cDuld 
drop  the  epistle  through  the  slot. 

"I'd  like  to  look  at  that,"  said  he.  "if 
you  don't  mind." 

Rosanna  relinquished  the  letter.  She 
had  told  him  w^hat  was  partially  the 
truth  of  why  she  had  come  to  the  village. 
The  letter  was  one  Lady  Verinder  had 
written,  and  asked  the  maid  to  mail  in 
the  village  some  time  during  the  day. 
Recognizing  her  ladyship's  handwriting 
on  the  envelope,  the  detective  returned 


the  letter  to  Rosanna,  a-.id  rubbed  his 
chin  as  he  regarded  her. 

■"Thanks."  he  said. 

Rosanna  dropped  the  letter  in  the 
box. 

■"You're  quite  welcome,"  she  answered 
cheerfully.  And,  turning,  slie  walked 
back  to  the  ^'e^inder  mansion.  In  her 
own  room  once  more,  she  locked  the 


door  and  pulled  down  the  shade.  "If 
he  onh"  knew  I'"  she  murmured  to  her- 
self, with  a  smile.  From  under  her 
c'oak  she  drew  out  two  bundles — one 
that  she  had  bought  at  the  dry-goods 
store,  and  the  other  that  she  had  used 
as  a  sample  in  making  her  purchase 
there.  Getting  her  workbasket.  she 
drew  up  a  chair  to  the  fireplace  and 
began  to  sew. 

Late  that  same  afternoon,  she  left  the 
house  again.    This  time  she  went  down 


''I'll  trouble  vou  to  let  me  see  that  letter,"  Detective  Cuff  said  to  the  maid. 
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to  the  seashore.  Walking  out  on  three 
rocks  which  stood  before  a  dead  pine 
tree,  she  removed  an  emptied  cracker 
tin  from  its  hiding  place  under  her 
cloak,  and  with  it  a  stout  line.  One 
end  of  the  rope  she  tied  around  the 
tin.  The  other  she  fastened  to  a  good- 
sized  stone.  Then,  lowering  the  tin 
into  the  water,  she  placed  the  stone,  as 
an  anchor,  upon  the  rock,  covered  that 
portion  of  the  line  which  showed  with 
seaweed,  and  went  back  to  the  house. 

That  evening  Godfrey  Abelwhite 
sought  out  Lady  Verinder,  his  travehiig 
bag  in  hand. 

"I  have  to  return  to  London  on  im- 
portant business,''  he  explained.  "But, 
due  to  the  unfortunate  situation  which 
exists  here,  I  shall  of  course  insist  upon 
having  my  luggage  thoroughly  searched 
before  I  leave." 

Detective  Cuff,  who  was  present, 
stepped  briskly  forward  to  perform  the 
search.  But  Lady  Verinder  stopped 
him. 

"The  very  idea  of  doing  such  a  thing 
in  your  case,  Godfrey,  is  ridiculous," 
she  warmly  declared.  "You  are  my 
daughter's  guest,  and  mine.  Do  you 
suppose  for  one  moment  that  I  would 
subject  you  to  such  an  indignity?  Sorry 
as  we  are  to  have  you  leave,  you  are  at 
perfect  liberty  to  do  so,  and  to  take 
your  luggage  with  you,  unquestioned." 

An  hour  after  Godfrey  Abelwhite  had 
taken  his  departure.  Franklin  Blake  ap- 
peared before  Lady  Verinder  to  inform 
her  of  his  intention  of  leaving  the  house, 
also. 

"I  think  you  ought  to  know,"  lie  in- 
formed Rachel's  mother,  "that  Rachel 
has  given  me  back  my  ring,  and  broken 
her  engagement  to  me.  I  can't  for  the 
life  of  me  understand  why.  And  she 
flatly  refuses  to  discuss  the  matter.  So 
I  am  going." 

As  he  was  about  to  board  his  auto- 
mobile at  the  foot  of  the  mansion's 
front  steps.  Detective  Cuff  hurried  up 
to  him. 

"I  beg  pardon,  Mr.  Blake,"  apologized 
the  sleuth,  "but  would  you  answer  just 
one  question  for  me."'  I  may  tell  you 
that,  due  to  a  sudden  whim  of  the  young 
lady  who  owned  the  diamond  that  was 
stolen,  I  have  been  called  off  this  case. 
She  asserts  that  the  loss  is  hers,  and  she 
wishes  the  matter  dropped.  I  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  obey  her  orders  in 
the  matter.  But  there  is  one  thing  I 
should  like  to  find  out,  for  my  own  sat- 


isfaction, before  I  go.  Do  you  mind? 
Well,  the  question  I  wish  you  would  an- 
swer is  this:  What  is  Rosanna  Spear- 
man to  you?" 

Blake's  eyebrows  lifted  in  surprise 
over  the  mention  of  the  maid's  name. 

"She  is  nothing  whatsoever  to  me." 
he  answered  candidly. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Detective  Cuff, 
stepping  back  from  the  automobile. 
"That's  all  I  wanted  to  know." 

It  was  enough  for  Rosanna  herself, 
who  had  overheard  the  sleuth's  ques- 
tion and  the  answer  that  the  man  she 
loved  gave  to  it.  Unperceived  by  either 
Detective  Cuff  or  the  young  lawyer,  she 
stole  into  the  house  and  mounted  the 
stairs  to  her  own  room.  There  she 
wrote  a  letter — only  a  brief  one — and 
addressed  it  to  Franklin  Blake  at  his 
law  of!:ce  in  London. 

She  took  the  letter  to  the  village  and 
mailed  it.  And  then  she  walked  slowly 
away  in  the  direction  of  the  seashore. 

Franklin  Blake,  arriving  at  his  office, 
repacked  his  bag,  gave  his  office  boy 
and  his  stenographer  a  vacation  on  full 
salary,  and  then,  pinning  up  a  card  on 
the  outside  of  the  office  door  which 
read,  "Will  be  Back  in  a  Month,"  de- 
parted from  London — to  try  to  forget 
his  inexplicable  jilting  by  Rachel. 

Thus,  it  was  four  weeks  later  before 
he  received  the  letter  which  Rosanna 
had  written  to  him.  He  tore  open  the 
envelope  with  its  unfamiliar  handwrit- 
ing in  surprise,  to  read,  with  increasing 
perplexity,  these  lines : 

"If  you  care  to  know  why  I  have 
done  away  with  myself,  come  to  the 
three  rocks  by  the  dead  pine  tree,  and 
lift  the  stone  which  you  w^ill  find 
there.  I  overheard  you  tell  Detective 
Cuff  that  I  was  nothing  to  you. 

"Rosanna  Spearman." 

The  spot  mentioned  in  the  letter  was 
a  familiar  one  to  Blake.  Summoning 
his  motor  car,  he  drove  out  to  the 
Verinder  estate  and  walked  down  to 
the  seashore.  On  the  rocks  before  the 
dead  pine  tree  he  found  the  stone,  and 
lifted  it.  The  line  attached  to  it  was 
revealed.  He  pulled  the  cracker  tin  at 
the  end  of  it  up  out  of  the  water,  and 
pried  it  open. 

He  found  his  own  pajama  jacket 
rolled  up  inside,  with  a  smudge  of  paint 
on  its  left  sleeve. 

To  the  garment  was  pinned  a  note. 
He  read,  in  Rosanna's  hand: 


"I  was  making  up  your  bed,  the 
morning  the  diamond  was  stolen  from 
Miss  Rachel's  room,  and  I  came  upon 
this  paint  stain  on  the  sleeve  of  your 
pajama  jacket.  I  knew  then  that  you 
had  stolen  the  gem.  But  I  w-anted  to 
save  you  because — I  loved  you.  So 
I  bought  material  just  like  this,  and 
made  you  another  pajama  coat,  to  put 
in  place  of  this  one,  w-hich  I  hid  here 
so  that  no  one  would  suspect  you  '' 

Blake  lowered  the  letter,  his  brows 
uplifted  in  utter  bewilderment.  Had 
the  girl  been  mad  ?  And  yet  this  was 
his  own  pajama  jacket,  right  enough. 
Pressing  his  lips  together  in  sudden  de- 
termination, the  young  man  turned  and 
walked  back  to  the  Verinder  mansion. 
He  found  Rachel  seated  on  the  bench  of 
the  sundial  in  the  rose  garden. 

He  told  her  of  the  two  letters  he  had 
received  from  Rosanna,  and  of  finding 
his  pajama  jacket  with  the  smudge  of 
paint  on  its  sleeve  where  the  maid  had 
concealed  it. 

"What  does  it  all  mean?"  he  ques- 
tioned Rachel.  "And  has  this  anything 
to  do  with  why  you  broke  our  engage- 
ment ?" 

"Yes,  it  has,"  Rachel  answered.  "I 
saw  you  come  into  my  room  that  night 
and  take  the  diamond  out  of  the  jewel 
case  on  my  dressing  table  " 

"But  " 

"You  don't  deny  that  you  did  it,  do 
you  ?" 

"Deny  it?  Why,  I  never  stole  any- 
thing in  all  my  life  If  1  came  into  your 
room,  as  you  say  I  did,  and  as  this 
smudge  of  paint  from  your  door  on  my 
pajama  jacket  seems  to  prove  that  I  did, 
I  must  have  been  walking  in  my  sleep. 
And  yet  that's  something  I've  never 
done  in  my  life.  Nor  has  there  ever 
been  the  slightest  trace  of  somnambul- 
ism in  my  family.  I  know  enough  about 
medicine  to  know  that  a  man  who's 
never  walked  in  his  sleep  up  to  the  time 
he's  reached  my  age,  doesn't  start  in 

The  voice  of  Doctor  Candy,  who  had 
approached  them  unnoticed,  cut  in : 

"What  do  you  know  about  medicine, 
young  man  ?  Nothing  at  all.  I'll  tell 
you  how  you  could  have  walked  in  your 
sleep,  easily  enough.  Do  you  remem- 
ber what  you  said  to  me  on  the  night  of 
Miss  Verinder's  birthday?  That  you 
believed  medicine  could  not  help  your 
nerves?  You  may  also  remember  that 
you  told  me  you  had  stopped  smoking 
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cigarettes  that  morning.  Well.  I  waiKed 
TO  show  you  what  medicine  co:dd  do  for 
you.  And  so  I  watched  my  chance,  and 
dropped  a  little  laudanum  into  a  glass 
of  wine  you  were  holding  during  the 
rvening.  The  drug,  and  the  fact  that 
you  were  unaccustomed  to  going  with- 
out the  other  narcotic,  tobacco,  had  its 
effect  on  you.    Which  maj-  have  been 

to  make  j"OU  walk  in  j  our  sleep  " 

'"We'll  prove  whether  it  did  or  not ' " 
cried  Blake,  springing  to  his  feet.  "I 
won't  smoke  another  cigarette  between 


*  It  was  he  who  had  stolen  the  Moon- 
stone. 

But — where  was  it  now? 

The  day  before  this  happened,  God- 
frey Abelwhite  met  in  front  of  a  bank, 
by  appointment,  Isaac  Luker,  a  money 
lender. 

The  loan  shark  handed  Abelwhite  a 
roll  of  bank  notes,  in  return  for  which 
the  latter  stealthih"  passed  a  small  pack- 
age to  him.  Luker  stepped  into  the 
bank,  to  reappear  within  five  minutes. 


the  same  small  boy  was  delivering  an- 
other to  Abelwhite.  It  contained  the 
same  message — he  was  to  go  to  Xo.  688 
Xewberry  Road  immediateh',  to  learn 
something  of  importance. 

Luker  reached  the  house  first.  As  he 
stepped  inside,  the  Hindus  grappled  and 
threw  him.  swiftly  searching  him — in 
vain. 

Abelwhite  was  seized  and  searched 
upon  entering  the  house,  the  same  way. 
But  neither  on  him  did  the  Hindus  fi.nd 
that  for  which  they  were  seeking. 


Tommy,  watching,  had  seen  the  Hindu  discover  the  number  of  the  bearded  man's  room  in  the  lodging  house.    A  moment 

later,  the  urchin  had  run  to  inform  Detecuve  Cufr. 


now  and  midnight.  Then  you  give  me 
the  exact  amount  of  laudanum,  and  in 
a  glass  of  the  same  kind  of  wine,  as 
you  did  before.  We'll  see  what  happens 
then.  If  I  walk  in  my  sleep,  it  will 
prove  that  I  stole  the  diamond,  and 
didn't  know  it." 

The  test  was  carried  out.  And,  sure 
enough,  Franklin  Blake  rose  in  his  sleep 
and  walked  into  Rachel  Verinder's 
room,  to  open  her  jewel  case,  take  out 
a  ring,  and  walk  back  into  his  own  room 
again. 


Then  he  and  Abelwhite  walked  awaj-  in 
opposite  directions. 

But  their  transaction  had  been  wit- 
nessed. The  three  Hindus  stole  aroimd 
the  side  of  the  bank  building.  One, 
stopping  a  small  boj-  who  was  passing, 
gave  him  a  note  with  instructions  to 
run  after  Luker  and  deliver  it  to 
him. 

The  note  which  the  money  lender 
read  ran '  as  follows :  '"Important.  Go 
to  Xo.  688  X'ewberrj'  Road  at  once." 

While  Luker  was  reading  that  note, 


So  deftly  had  the  East  Indians  done 
their  work  of  throwing,  binding,  and 
gagging  the  two  men  they  had  lured  to 
that  house,  that  neither  Abelwhite  nor 
Luker  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  whom 
their  assailants  were. 

Escaping  from  their  bonds  only  after 
hours  of  painstaking  effort,  thej-  had 
turned  the  storj-  over  to  the  newspa- 
pers. And  thus  Detective  Cuft  heard 
of  it. 

The  sleuth  had  in  his  emploj"  a  ragged 
gutter  gamin  named  Tommj-,  whom  he 
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had  picked  up  in  tlie  skims  and  made 
liis  office  boy.  Tommy  was  as  sharp  as 
a  steel  trap;  Detective  Cuff  had  often 
turned  over  minor  parts  of  cases  on 
which  he  was  working  to  him,  and 
Tommy  had  proved  by  the  capabihty 
with  which  he  had  handled  these  assign- 
ments that  one  day  he  himself  was  going 
to  make  a  first-rate  detective. 

Now  Detective  Cuff  told  the  urchin 
to  go  to  No.  688  Newberry  Road,  and 
see  what  he  could 'find  out  there  that 
might  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  iden- 
tity of  the  mysterious  assailants  of 
Abelwhite  and  the  money  lender. 

Three  hours  after  Tommy  had  de- 
parted, Franklin  Blake  and  Rachel  Ver- 
inder  called  on  Detective  Cuff.  They 
liad  come  to  inform  him  of  the  result 
of  the  experiment  they  had  made,  which 
had  proved  that  Blake  was  the  innocent 
thief  of  the  Moonstone. 

"Then  you  ha\-e  recovered  the  dia- 
mond?" the  detectixc  in(|uircd  of  Rachel. 

"No,"  she  replied  ;  "I  ha\  e  not." 

And  at  that  moment  the  door  of  De- 
tecti\e  Cuff's  pri\ate  office  flew  open, 
and  Tommy  burst  in.  The  boy's  eyes 
were  shining  with  excitement,  and  he 
was  breathing  as  though  from  a  hard 
run, 

"Guvnor,"  he  blurted  to  Cuff,  "come 
along  with  me,  an'  in  a  'urry,  if  you 
wanter  be  in  at  the  finish.  There's 
soniethin'  comin'  orf — T  found  out  who 
them  men  was  as  trussed  up  Abelwhite 
an'  Luker  in  that  "ouse  in  Newberry 
Road.  They  was  'Indus.  An'  here's 
how  I  got  on  to  it.  I  s;)ied  a  footprint 
in  the  dirt  on  the  doorstep  o'  that  'ouse. 
It  wasn't  made  by  no  shoe,  'cause  there 
wasn't  no  heel  mark,  an'  no  nail  marks, 
neither.  So  what  kind  o'  footgear  did 
make  the  print?  That's  what  I  couldn't 
figger  out.  An'  tlien,  as  I  was  on  my 
way  back  'ere,  I  'appened  to  get  a  flash 
at  three  dark-skinned  fellers  walkin' 
along  the  street  in  their  long  coats  and 
turbans.  I  looked  down  at  their  feet — 
an'  I  had  the  answer.  The  kind  of  a 
foot-coverin'  that  wouldn't  leave  no  heel 
or  nail  marks  was  a  slipper! 

Tommy  stopped  for  breath. 

"I  saw  that  these  'Indus  was  trailin' 
a  man  with  a  beard  and  a  satchel  in  his 
hand,"  he  continued.  "They  follered 
him  to  a  water-front  lodgin'  house,  an' 
I  follered  thciii.  The  room  he  got  was 
No.  10.  One  o'  the  'Indus  had  follered 
him  into  the  place,  and  he  spied  the 
number  of  the  room  on  the  brass  tag  of 
the  key  the  owner  of  the  lodgin'  house 


passed  to  him  over  the  bar.  That  room's 
on  the  top  floor  of  the  'ouse,  and  with  a 
skylight  in  it,  o'  course.  And  when  I 
come  away,  to  gi\'e  you  the  tip,  them 
dark-skinned  heathens  was  climbin' 
across  the  roofs  to  get  to  that  skylight. 
One  of  'em  had  a  blowpipe  in  his  hand 
— and  they're  bent  on  murderin'  that 
man,  whoever  he  may  be,  as  sure  as 
you're  born  !'' 

Detective  Cuff,  followed  by  Blake  and 
Rachel,  ran  out  of  the  office  after 
Tomm}',  who  led  them  to  the  lodging 
house  in  question.  But  when  they  en- 
tered the  door  of  room  No.  lo  they 
found  that  they  were  too  late — Tommy's 
prophecy  that  the  Hindus  meant  to  mur- 
der the  occupant  of  that  room  had  been 
fulfilled. 

The  man  was  not  yet  dead,  though  he 
had  only  a  few  more  minutes  to  live, 
it  being  a  poisoned  arrow  with  which 
the  Hindus  had  shot  him  through  their 
blowpipe. 

"They  got  the  diamond,"  he  gasped 
out  his  story  to  Rachel,  Blake,  and  the 
detecti\'e.  "I  expected  to  take  a  boat 
for  .Amsterdam  to-morrow  morning, 
where  I  was  going  to  have  the  stone  cut 
up.  A  money  lender — but  I  won't  men- 
tion his  name — to  whom  I  showed  the 
diamond,  advanced  me  a  sum  of  money 
on  it  yesterday  which  I  had  to  have  at 
once;  he  placed  the  stone  in  the  safe- 
deposit  vault  of  a  bank  as  security  for 
the  loan.  I  paid  him  back  to-day,  and 
he  returned  the  diamond  to  me.  Those 
Hindus  must  have  seen  him  give  me  the 
thing,  and  they  followed  me  here,  and 
— and  got  the  stone — and  got  mc," 

He  struggled  for  breath  with  which 
to  continue.  "You — you  took  the  dia- 
mond in  }'our  sleep,  Frank,"  he  ad- 
dressed himself  directly  to  Blake.  "I 
came  out  of  my  room,  and  saw  you 
■walking  out  of  I\Iiss  A'erinder's  door 
with  it  in  your  hand.  Your  eyes  were 
shut,  and  I  knew  you  didn't  know  what 
you  were  doing.  So — so  I  just  reached 
out  and  took  it  from  your  hand.  You 
were  a  thief,  and  didn't  know  it. 

"But  it  was  I  who  really  stole  the 
Moonstone — I,  Godfrey  Abelwhite!'' 


Eight  Thousand  in  MasterpictLre  Cast. 
'piGHT  thousand  persons  were  used 
'  by  Director  W.  Christy  Cabanne 
in  the  staging  of  several  scenes  in  "The 
Failure,"  the  four-part  Mutual  mas- 
terpicture  produced  by  the  IMajestic 
studio.     In  one  scene,  showing  the  in- 


side of  a  theater,  fourteen  hundre<I 
persons  were  necessary,  while  in  an- 
other scene,  showing  a  street  parade, 
more  than  four  thousand  participated. 

John  Emerson,  former  star  of  the 
legitimate  stage,  is  featured,  playing  the 
part  of  an  aggressive  reporter,  directly 
responsible  for  the  exposing  of  an  un- 
scrupulous theatrical  manager.  Sup- 
porting him  are  such  noted  stars  of  the 
screen  as  A.  D.  Sears,  playing  the  part 
of  the  crooked  theatrical  manager,  Olga 
Grey,  and  Juanita  Hanson. 

"Enoch  Arden,"  "The  Outlaw's  Re- 
venge," and  "The  .Absentee."  Alutual 
masterpictures,  were  also  produced  by 
Director  Cabanne. 


California  and  Movies. 

OO  popular  have  the  various  motion- 
picture  communities  that  have 
sprung  up  lately  in  southern  California 
become  that  it  is  reported  steps  are  to 
be  taken  by  the  railroad  companies  with 
a  view  to  handling  the  tourist  traffic. 

Within  two  years  half  a  dozen  mov- 
ing-picture "towns"  have  mushroomed 
up  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Los  .An- 
geles and  the  beach  cities.  The  origina- 
tor of  the  town  idea  was  Thomas  H. 
Ince,  the  Mutual  directing  genius,  who 
fi\e  years  ago  "located"  on  a  promon- 
tory on  the  coast,  near  Santa  Monica, 
and  evoluted  if  into  a  town  of  five  hun- 
dred inhabitants. 

Ince's  village  soon  became  by-talk 
over  the  country,  and  created  such  in- 
terest in  motion-picture  circles  that 
other  companies  followed  suit,  and  be- 
gan laying  out  film  subdivisions.  Then 
along  came  Uni\-ersal  City,  the  latest 
addition  to  the  Los  .Angeles  suburbs. 

The  "film  town''  idea  traveled  with 
such  speed  that  the  southern  California 
"real  estaters"  saw  an  excellent  chance 
of  exploiting  their  subdivisions  to  mo- 
tion-picture people.  One  enterprising 
town  builder  coaxed  a  motion-picture 
concern  to  locate  on  his  tract,  conveying 
a  free  location  for  the  purpose.  A 
studio  was  erected  .there  for  experi- 
mental purposes,  and  was  no  sooner  up 
than  the  real-estate  people  advertised 
broadcast  that  such  and  such  a  place 
was  to  be  the  motion-picture  center  of 
the  world,  and  lots  went  fast  at  fifty 
dollars  each. 


Life's  mysteries:  .A  seat  in  the  mo- 
tion-picture theater. 


The   Evolution   of   Motion  Pictures 


By  Robert  Grau 


IT  is  often,  in  these  dajs.  a  source  of 
wonder  that  actors  and  stage  folk 
generally  were  so  reluctant,  and  so  late 
'  to  capitulate  to  the  lure  of  the  motion- 
]  picture  art,  yet  few  there  are  who  fully 
'  comprehend  that  there  was  a  lapse  of 
'.    nearly  ten  years  between  the  advent  of 

I  the  cinematograph ,  and  what  is  now 
■\  called  the  photo-play  era.  It  took  a 
i|   full  decade  to  discover  that  somewhere 

lurking  amid  the  maze  of  scientific 
phenomena  were  the  outlines  of  a  new 

II  art  which  was  destined  to  create  the 
greatest  boon  in  the' history  of  public 
entertaining. 

One  must  understand  that  as  recently 
as  1908,  which  was  "the  red-letter  year 
^   in    motion-picture    history,    when  the 
1]  two  big  groups  of  licensed  and  inde- 
'    pendent  producers  organized,  the  pro- 
'    ductivity  of  the  screen  was  of  so  primi- 
ti\e  a  quality  that  the  very  first  theater 
solely  devoted  to  film  had  not  yet  been 
estaljlished,  while  as  for  stage  folk,  the 
few  intrepid  players  who  dared  to  seek 
conquest  in  the  new  field  were  as  a  rule 
men  and  women  who  defied  the  wrath 
'jf    the   theatrical   powers,    who  were 

I  wont  to  threaten  an  embargo  if  the> — 
the  players — would  attempt  to  degrade 
themselves  by  posing  before  the  cara- 

i  era. 

Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  not  a  few  of  the 
,  great  celebrities  of  yesterday  and  to- 
day not  only  bestowed  of  their  genius 
for  the  screen  fifteen  years  ago,  but 
they  did  so  without  a  penny  of  com- 
pensation, regarding  the  innovation  as 
a  splendid  advertisement.  'Sla.y  Irwin 
and  John  C.  Rice  posed  for  the  Edi- 
son company  in  the  late  'go's  for  prob- 
ably one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  him. 
The  subject  was  called  "The  Kiss." 
More  money  was  made  on  this  release 

I I  than  is  made  to-day  on  some  of  the 
'    biggest  successes  shown  on  Broadway. 

Xevertheless,  both  ]Miss  Irwin  and  Mr. 
Rice  made  a  half  dozen  trips  to  the  Edi- 
son studio,  then  at  Orange,  Nev,-  Jer- 
sey, giving  practically  ten  days  of  their 
valuable  time,  and  _  expecting  and  re- 
ceiving absolutely  nothing  for  their 
services. 

Last  year  ^lav'  Irwin  was  paid  a  small 
fortune  by  the  Famous   Players  Com- 


pany to  appear  in  a  picturized  version 
of  "Mrs.  Black  is  Back,"  while  -\Ir. 
Rice  has  just  been  engaged  by  the 
Lubin  company  for  a  prolonged  period 
to  be  featured  with  ]Marie  Dressier  in 
special  productions.  It  took  fifteen 
years  for  this  comedian  to  realize  finan- 
cially from  the  doubtful  fame  of  being 
the  very  first  actor  to  act  before  the 
camera. 

In  the  same  year  tiiat  the  Jrwin-Rice 
films  were  released  all  over  t-.e  v>orid. 
the  late  jMarshall  P  \\'ilder,  who  was 
one  of  the  shrewdest  and  most  provi- 
dent of  public  entertainers,  did  not  hesi- 
tate a  moment  when  he  was  in\'ited  to 
pose  in  his  monologue,  for  which  vaude- 
ville managers  were  then  paying  him 
five  hundred  dollars  a  week.  Wilder 
jumped  at  the  chance,  paying  his  own 
expenses,  and  asking  not  one  cent  for 
services  that  enriched  film  m;n  all  over 
the  world  for  more  than  two  years. 
But,  like  the  other  two  stars  mentioned 
here,  Wilder  sav;  the  Vv^ht  a  decade 
later,  when  he  went  to  the  Vitagraph 
company  on  a  contract  involving  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  demise,  a  few  months  ago.  Wilder 
W"as  planning  to  invest  a  portion  of  his 
vast  fortune  to  enter  the  producing  field 
himself. 

It  was  when  the  "Imp"'  brand  of  pic- 
ture plays  was  first  released  from  a 
studio  in  One  Hundred  and  First  Street 
that  the  real  rush  of  actor  folk  began, 
though  then — 1910 — the  names  of  play- 
ers were  not  even  ad\-ertised.  In 
that  year  ^^larj-  Pickford,  Florence 
Laurence,  Owen  ]\Ioore,  and  King  Bag- 
got  were  just  as  clever  as  they  are  to- 
day, yet  no  one  knew  their  names.  If 
jNIiss  Pickford  was  paid  more  than 
fifty  dollars  a  week  in  that  year  it  did 
not  come  in  her  pay  envelope;  now 
her  weekl}'  salary  is  forty  times  as 
much. 

There  were  about  twoscore  of  men 
and  women  in  the  big  studios  in  1910 
who  represented  then  the  very  best  in 
film  productivity.  It  is  only  a  truth  to 
state  that  these  twoscore  still  represent 
what  the  new  art  stands  for.  Here  are 
their  names:  Arthur  Johnson,  Henrj- 
\\'althall,    Romaine    Fielding,  Charles 


Kent,  G.  I\I.  Anderson,  Mack  Sennett, 
Edwin  August,  Thomas  Ricketts,  Car- 
lyle  Blackwell,  King  Baggot,  Owen 
i\loore,  Herbert  Brenon,  ]\Iary  Pick- 
ford, Florence  Turner,  Florence  Laur- 
ence, Marion  Leonard,  Lottie  Btiscoe, 
Gene  Gauntier,  Alice  Joyce,  Edith 
Storey,  Miriam  Xesbitt,  Octavia  Hand- 
worth,  Helen  Gardner,  Alay  Hotely. 
T'.i'abel  Xormand,  Blanche  Sweet,  and 
some  others,  not  one  of  whom  has  had 
anything  to  fear  from  the  onrush  of 
stage  stars  in  the  last  two  v'ears. 

The  writer  does  not  pretend  to  name 
all  who  helped  to  make  the  vogue  of 
photo  plays  what  it  is  to-day,  but 
enough  are  here  presented  to  convince 
the  most  skeptical  th.at  the  players  of 
those  early  days  of  the  photo  play  came 
seriously  to  their  work,  content  to  blaze 
the  trail  for  the  gold-laden  new  era 
when,  through  advertising  the  actors, 
authors,  and  directors,  salaries  in- 
creased by  leaps  and  bounds.  More- 
over, not  in  all  filmdom  may  one  to-da^^ 
point  to  two  score  of  players  who  earn 
as  much  and  achieve  as  much  as  do 
these  survivors  of  the  days  of  "the 
chase." 

The  great  directors,  too,  were  then 
the  same  men — and  not  a  few  women — 
who  now  look  on  in  complacenc}'  at  the 
newcomers,  who  owe  th.eir  present  pros- 
peritj-  to  the  "pioneers."  Men  like  D.. 
W.  Griffith,  Sid  Olcott,  Otis  Turner,  Al 
Hoteling,  and  women  directors  like 
Lois  Weber  and  Gene  Gauntier  had  to 
originate.  After  them  came  directors 
who  helped  the  camera  man  to  his  goal, 
such  as  the  brothers  Ince,  Hobart  Bon- 
worth,  J.  Searle  Dawley,  and  oth.ers 
who  have  contributed  to  the  uplift. 

Xot  the  least  factor  in  the  amazing 
development  of  the  photo  play  has  been 
one  of  whom  we  hear  altogether  too 
little — namely,  the  camera  man  ;  one  of 
whom — William  Bitzer — is  entitled  to 
figure  conspicuously  in  any  recital  of 
progress  in  the  motion-picture  art  and 
industry.  It  was  Bitzer  who,  alone  of 
the  old  Biograph  staff,  recognized  the 
ability  and  influence  of  the  master,  D. 
^\  .  Griffith,  and  it  was  he.  too,  w'ho 
helped  to  make  possible  such  productions 
as  the  epochal  ''Birth  cf  a  X'ation.'' 


Her  Shattered  Idol 


(MUTUAL) 

By  Earl  S.  Fairbanks 

Tha  professor's  heart  was  set  on  having  his  niece  marry  the  son  of  his  oldest  and  best 
friend;  but  one  day,  on  a  horseback  ride  through  the  country,  she  saw  and  fell  in  love  with  a 
handsome  young  blacksmith.  "The  best  way  to  cure  a  woman  of  something  that  isn't  good 
for  her,  is  to  let  her  have  it,"  said  the  professor.  The  plan  he  evolved  for  bringing  the  lovers 
together  again,  and  how  it  worked  out,  is  told  in  this  story  based  on  the  Mutual  masterpicture 
of  the  same  title.     The  cast: 

Mae  Carter  Mae  Marsh 

Tommy..  Robert  Harron 

The  Blacksmith  Elmo  Lincoln 


pROFESSOR  AITKEN,  in  the  gar- 
'  den  of  his  country  home,  stood 
looking  after  the  young  man  and  the 
girl  as  they  went  down  the  lane  of 
rosebushes. 

The  professor  was  very  old,  as  his 
silver  locks  and  his  thin,  slightly  stoop- 
ing frame  showed  ;  and  also  very  wise, 
as  the  fact  that  he  was  known  as  the 
foremost  living  authority  on  insects, 
their  liabits,  and  ways,  attested. 

Wherefore,  as  he  watched  t"is  niece 
and  her  fiance,  Thomas  Wentworth, 
junior — who,  as  the  son  of  the  man  .who 
had  been  the  professor's  dearest  friend, 
he  loved  as  though  the  boy  had  been 
his  own — walking  away  together,  hand 
m  hand,  the  professor's  smile  of  sat- 
isfaction faded  before  a  frown  of  doubt. 
I-Ie  shook  his  head. 

"It's  running  too  smooth,"  he  mur- 
mured under  his  breath;  "too  smooth. 
True  love  was  never  like  that.  I'm 
afraid — I  really  atn  afraid,  that  some- 
thing is  going  to  happen.  And  it  has 
been  the  dearest  wish  of  my  life  that 
they  should  marry.  H'm  !  I  shall  have 
to  be  on  the  watch,  and  hold  myself  in 
readiness  to  take  a  hand  in  the  game." 

Mae  Carter,  the  professor's  niece,  and 
Tommy,  as  all  who  knew  and  loved 
Thomas  Wentworth,  junior,  called  him, 
mounting  their  'horses  at  the  stable  in 
the  rear  of  Professor  Aitken's  mansion, 
cantered  away  for  a  ride  through  the 
surrounding  countryside. 

And  they  were  riding,  though  neither 
of  them  knew  it,  toward  just  such  an 
interruption  to  the  smooth  flow  of  their 
love  as  the  professor,  in  his  wisdom, 
had  foreseen. 

Mae  had  known  Tommy  ever  since 


she  was  a  little  girl  in  knee-lcngth 
frocks,  and  he  a  slim  boy  in  short 
trousers.  Tommy  was  slender  of  build 
now,  at  twenty-four.  They  had  grown 
up  together,  save  for  the  four  years 
Tommy  had  been  away  at  college.  He 
had  come  back,  six  months  before,  to 
fall  in  love  with  his  boyhood's  sweet- 
Jieart,  now  grown  into  a  young  lady  of 
surpassing  charm  and  beauty,  all  over 
again.  He  had  pressed  his  suit  ardently 
and  to  such  good  effect  that  Mae  had 
at  last  permitted  him  to  encircle  the 
fourth  finger  of  her  left  hand  with  a 
thin,  platinum  band  on  which  was  set 
a  pigeon-blood  ruby  surrounded  by  dia- 
monds.   And  they  were  engaged. 

But  to  }\Iae,  of  late,  considering 
Tommy  in  the  light  of  one  with  whom 
all  the  rest  of  her  life  was  to  be  spent, 
had  come  a  certain  vague  doubt  as  to 
whether  she  had  chosen  wisely. 

There  was  nothing  heroic  about 
Tommy,  in  appearance  or  manner.  He 
was  just  a  straight,  clean  young  man, 
with  a  knack  of  saying  things  to  make 
people  laugh  that  made  bin  good  com- 
pany. And  Mae  was  romantic  enough 
to  have  always  imagined  the  knight  who 
should  one  day  come  riding  into  her 
life,  to  carry  her  heart  by  storm,  as  a 
Hercules  of  strength  and  a  D'Artagnan 
of  courage.  It  was  not  that  she  loved 
Tommy  less,  because  he  failed  to  meas- 
ure up  to  this  ideal.  But  that  she  be- 
lieved she  could  have  loved  him  more 
if  he  had  done  so. 

Suddenly,  as  they  were  riding  along 
a  woodland  road,  Mae's  horse  stumbled, 
with  a  whinny  of  pain,  and  went  lame. 
Dismounting,  as  did  Tommy,  she  looked 
over    his    shoulder    as    he    lifted  the 


horse's  right  foreleg,  to  perceive  that 
a  pebble  had  become  lodged  between  the 
horse's  hoof  and  its  shoe. 

"Pull  it  out.  Tommy,"  Mae  directed. 

Tommy  tried  to  do  so.  The  pebble 
had  become  so  firmly  wedged  under  the 
shoe  as  to  leave  too  little  of  the  stone 
for  his  fingers  to  get  a  secure  purchase 
on,  which  was  one  reason  why  he  failed 
to  dislodge  it.  Another  was  the  fact 
that  it  requires  a  good  set  of  muscles  to 
draw  out  a  stone  that  a  horse  has  driven 
under  its  shoe.  Tommy,  red-faced  and 
breathless,  gave  it  up,  after  five  min- 
utes. 

"I  can't  budge  it,"  he  confessed. 

Alae.  looking  around  them,  spied  a 
ihin  plume  of  smoke  rising  above  the 
treetops  straight  ahead.  The  town  was 
only  a  short  distance  away;  the  smoke, 
and  the  musical  clink-clank  of  hammer 
blows  on  iron  which  rose  upon  the  still 
air  with  it,  proved  that  the  village 
blacksmith  was  at  work  before  his 
forge. 

"Come  on !"  said  Alae,  starting  for- 
ward with  her  horse's  reins  in  her  hand, 
her  brows  drawn  down  in  a  little  pucker 
of  impatience  over  Tommy's  failure  to 
remove  the  cause  of  the  animal's  suf- 
fering; "we'll  go  to  the  blacksmith  and 
have  him  take  it  out." 

"Big  Ben"  was  the  significant  title  by 
which'  the  smith  was  known  to  his  fel- 
low townsfolk.  In  appearance,  he  was 
all  that  the  name  implies;  three  inches 
above  six  feet  in  height,  with  massive 
shoulders  and  arms  and  a  barrellike 
chest,  he  would  have  brought  joy  to  the 
heart  of  a  sculptor  seeking  a  model  for 
a  figure  of  Strength. 

He    was    only    a    year    older  than 
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:  .my.    And,  in  addition  to  his  strik- 
physique,   he  was   decidedly  good 
■  ing.    As  Mae  led  her  horse  up  to 
and  explained  the  service  she  de- 
;  1  of  him,  her  glance  traveled  from 
e  young  blacksmith's  stalwart  frame 
Tommy's,  comparingly.    And  Tommy 
:ed  it. 

;g  Ben.  lifting  the  horse's  foreleg, 
-arded  the  stone  in  its  hoof 

-  a  moment,  and  then,  with 
single  wrench  of  his  hand, 

e  tore  oif  the  shoe,  and  the 
^^ble  fell  out. 

Tae  gasped,  her  eyes  w4d- 
ing  with  admiration  for  the 
,ian's  feat  of  strength  as  they 
— itinued  to  rest  on  him  in 

-  :rt  of  fascination.  Tommy 
fjwned.  The  burly  rough- 
'eck.  as  he  mentally  charac- 

zed   the  blacksmith,  had 

-  ie  his  own  effort  to  re- 

e  the  stone  appear  as  the 
:,r.ibition  of  a  pvny  weak- 


Frowning  still,  as  he 


":  od  waiting  while  Big  Ben 
r  'od  the  horse,  when  the 
•.  ork     was     done  Tommy 
iropped  a  coin  into  his  hand 
p.ith  scant  courtesy;  but  zll 
might  have  been  well,  if  in 
departing     ^lae     had  not 
Eashed    a    half-timid  smile 
jcver    her    shoulder    at  the 
;  Erime-streaked,  handsome 
lyoung     ^"ulca^,     with  the 
•  -rds: 

You're  verj-  strong!" 
I  Tommy  lost  his  temper. 
'During  the  ride  back  to  Pro- 
5or  Aitken's,  he  had  a 
^  3d  many  disagreeable 
things  to  saj-  about  yoiuig 
-adies  who  forgot  their .  sta- 
tion, and  openly  showed  their 
admiration  for  people  far  be- 
neath them.  !Mae,  who  was 
nothing  if  not  high-spirited, 
would  not  have  let  him  go  as 
far  as  he  did — had  she  been 
listening  to  amthing  he  said. 

She  was  thinking  about  the  young 
blacksmith.  She  paid  no  heed  to  Tom- 
my's sulking,  with  which  he  replaced 
his  angr}-  tirade  of  the  ride  home  after 
they  reached  the  professors  house, 
for  the  same  reason.  Big  Ben  filled 
her  thoughts,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
else. 

He  was  the  last  one ,  of  v.-hom  she 
thought  as  she  fell  asleep  that  night. 


And  probably  that  was  responsible  for 
the  dream  she  had. 

It  seemed  that  the  centuries  had  rolled 
back,  and  she  was  dwelling  in  the  cave- 
men days.  Tommy  was  sitting  on  a 
rock,  dressed  in  a  skin,  with  his  hair 
falling  in  a  wild  shock  to  his  ej^es. 
He  was  gnawing  at  some  roots  in  his 
hands,  while  she  was  gathering  more  in 


Big  Ben  pushed  back  his  neck  until  the  cave  man's  spine  snapped 


the  field  near  by.  She  was  Tommy's 
mate.  She  brought  him  the  roots  she 
had  dug  up.  They  were  not  big  enough, 
or  the  wrong  kind,  or  something,  and 
he  flung  them  awa^".  ordering  her  to 
go  and  bring  him  more.  Obedientlj"  she 
set  forth  to  carry  out  his  bidding,  wan- 
dering farther  afield. 

A  caveman  who  would  have  made 
two  of  Tommy,  spied  her,  and  rushed 


upon  her  to  carry  her  off.  She  ran. 
but  her  pursuer  was  fleeter  of  foot, 
and  he  caught  her  up  in  his  shagg\- 
arms.  Looking  back  over  her  captors 
shoulder,  she  saw  Tommy  cowering  in 
fear  behind  his  rock.  He  saw  his  mate 
being  taken  awa}'  from  him  before  his 
eyes,  but  he  was  afraid  to  interfere. 
Another  who  had  witnessed  her  cap- 
ture was  not,  however.  There 
was  a  great,  bellowing  shout 
at  a  short  distance  behind 
her.  Then  the  pound  of  run- 
ning feet.  The  man  who  had 
seized  her  dropped  her  to  the 
ground,  rudelj\  Scrambling 
up,  she  was  just  in  time  to 
see,  brushing  her  own  long 
tangle  of  hair  away  from  her 
ej-es,  the  huge  caveman  who 
had  attempted  to  make  off 
with  her  grappled  by  a  man 
who  was  even  taller  and 
brawnier.  It  was  Big  Ben. 
the  blacksmith. 

Watching,  she  saw  him  en- 
circle his  opponent's  waist 
with  one  of  his  mighty  arms. 
Then  his  other  hand  came  up 
and  gripped  his  adversary's 
neck.  He  pushed  his  head 
back,  and  back.  With  a  snap, 
the  man's  spine  broke.  And 
Big  Ben  indifferently  flung 
him  down,  a  limp,  lifeless 
heap,  at  his  feet.  He  looked 
around  triumphantly  at  Mae, 
and  stood  waiting. 

She  looked  back  at  Tommy, 
still  cowering  behind  his  rock. 
And  then,  shyh^  loAvering  her 
head,  she  walked  into  the 
blacksmith's  arms. 

I'.fae  awoke  with  a  start.  It 
was  onl}'  a  dream — she  real- 
ized it,  with  something  like  a 
nvinge  of  disappointment.  .A. 
dream,,  however,  in  which 
Tommy  had  again  come  off 
second  best.  And  in  which 
the  blacksmith,  she  had  seen 
that  dai^  for  the  first  time, 
had  once  more  plaj-ed  the  part  of  a  stal- 
wart hero. 

Mae  determined  to  see  him  again  next 
dny.  While  she  w-as  out  for  a  walk 
through  the  woods  with  Tommy,  she 
sent  him  zway  on  a  pretext  of  gath- 
ering some  wild  flowers.  Then  she  hur- 
ried off  in  the  opposite  direction,  which 
brought  her  in  a  few  mom2nts  within 
sight  of  the  blacksmith's  forge. 
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Big  Ben  was  tiring  a  wagon  wheel, 
with  great  blows  of  a  sledge  thfit  it 
would  liave  taxed  the  strength  of  an 
ordinary  man  even  to  lift  from  the 
ground,  as  Mae  approached. 

He  stopped  his  work,  at  sight  of  her. 
Mae  had  brought  her  kodak  with  her, 
and  she  asked  him  to  pose  for  his  pic- 
ture. Big  Ben,  flattered,  did  so;  in- 
flating his  chest,  he  folded  his  arms  over 
it,  and  stood  waiting  for  J\Iae  to  snap 
the  camera. 

And  at  that  moment  Tommy  arrived 
on  the  scene. 

"W'liat  does  this  mean?"  he  demanded 


r 


of  Mae,  when  he  had  drawn  her  out  of 
earshot  of  the  blacksmith.  "I  believe 
you  only  sent  me  away  to  get  those 
flowers  for  you  so  you  could  come  here 
and  flirt  with  this  fellow." 

j\Iae  caught  the  note  of  angry  rebuke 
in  his  voice,  and  her  head  came  up  in 
a  minute. 

"I  did,"  she  coolly  acknowledged. 
"But  I  have  no  intention  of  flirting  with 
him." 

Tommy  stared  at  her,  the  color  slowly 
fading  out  of  his  face. 

"W'hat  do  you  mean?"  he  asked  her. 

"This."  and  Mae  took  his  en'-'asement 
ring  from  her  finger  and  held  it  out 
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10  him.  "I  realize  that  I  love  another 
more  than  you.  Though  he  is  only  a 
liumble  toiler,  earning  his  bread  in  the 
sweat  of  his  brow,  he  is  a  man — and 
that  is  why  I  love  him.  I'm  sorry. 
Tommy.  But  I'm  glad  I  found  out  that 
our  engagement  was  a  mistake  in  time. 
Take  back  your  ring — you  must !" 

Tommy  took  it ;  there  was  nothing 
else  for  him  to  do.  Lea\-ing  Mae  and 
Big  Ben  together,  he  walked  away.  Fif- 
teen minutes  later,  he  was  pouring  out 
the  story  of  his  jilting,  and  the  reason 
for  it,  to  Professor  Aitken. 

"What   shall    we    do?"    Tommy  ap- 


pealed to  the  professor.  "It's  impossi- 
ble that  she  can  be  in  love  with  the 
man  " 

"It  is  possible,"  corrected  the  profes- 
sor, "that  she  thinks  she  is." 

"But  you  don't  mean  to  say  you'd  let 
her  marry  him?"  Tommy  blurted  in 
amazement.  "I  tell  you,  he's  nothing 
but  a  blacksmith  !  Lord  knows,  I'm  not 
a  snob  who  looks  down  on  a  man  who 
earns  an  honest  living  with  his  hands. 
But  for  a  girl  like  Mae  to  marry  any- 
body of  that  sort  " 

"I  don't  want  her  to  marr>-  him,"  the 
professor  cliecked  him  quietl}' ;  "or  any- 
bodv    el-:c.    for   t!:at   matter,   but  you. 


And,  if  I  can  help  it,  she's  not  going  - 
I  believe  I  can  help  it.  Leave  the  mi 
ter  in  my  hands,  Tommy.  I  think 
know  how  to  cure  her  of  this  infatu 
tion,  almost  as  quickly  as  she  contract 
it.    The  " 

"But  ho-dji"'  broke  in  Tommy  imp 
tiently.    "How  are  you  going  to  do  it: 

"As  I  was  just  about  to  remark,"  tl 
professor  smilingly  answered,  "the  be 
way-  to  cure  a  woman, of  what  isn 
good  for  her,  is  to  let  her  have  it." 

With  which  enigmatic  statement,  th 
professor  closed  his  lips  on  the  subjec 
of  the  plan  he  had  thought  of  whereb 


Tommy  was  to  be  reunited  with  his 
Mae ;  and  all  Tommy's  persuasions 
could  not  tempt  him  to  say  another 
word. 

"Leave  it  to  me,"  was  all  the  old  pro- 
fessor vouchsafed.  "If  you  aren't  en- 
gaged to  her  once  more,  and  the  date 
set  for  the  wedding,  in  another  fort- 
night, I'll  miss  my  guess.' 

How  Professor  Aitken  found  out  that 
]\Iae  and  Big  Ben  were  planning  to 
elope,  must  ever  remain  a  mystery.  But 
find  it  out  he  did.  And  at  once  he  went 
to  Mae — not  to  forbid  her  to  carry  out 
her  rash  intention  of  wedding  the  black- 


The  blacksmith's  conduct  ai  her  party  killed  all  Mae's  love  for  her  fancied  idol. 
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nith — but  to  suggest  that  slie  abandon 
;r  plan  to  do  so  b\-  stealth,  and  have 
le  ceremony  at  the  house  in  full  view 
i  all  their  friends. 

As  far  as  having  any  objections  to  her 
arrying  the  man  was  concerned,  the 
"ofessor  said,  he  wanted  her  to  choose 
homever  she  thought  would  make  her 
ippy,  and  her  choice  would  be  per- 
"i;ctly  satisfactory  to  him. 
Accordingly,  the  professor  in\"ited 
ig  Ben  to  his  house  for  a  dinner 
mce,  at  which  his  engagement  to  Mae 
ould  be  announced.  The  professor 
so  invited  Big  Ben's  mother. 
The  old  lady  appeared  in  a  wrapper. 

jn  addition  to  which,  instead 
f  a  hat,  she  wore  a  cloth 

Ijip.    And  she  was  smoking 

'jpipe.   Watching  ^lae's  face. 

1  the  expression  of  dismay 

jliich   overspread  it  as  she 

>ught  sight  of  her  future 

bther-in-law    for   the  first 

Ine,       Professor  Aitken 

'buckled.      But    there  was 

jjorse    and    more    of    it  to 

[  [)me.    The  guests  w^ent  in  to 

j  inner. 

I :  Big  Ben  was  "strong"  for 

ting,  too,  it  soon  developed, 
he  way  he  and  his  mother, 
|ho  had  been  placed  beside 
\m,  attacked  the  food,  re- 
iinded  the  onlookers  vivid- 
'f  of  all  they  had  read  of 
jungry  wolves.  ^lae,  w-atch- 
iig  the  exhibition  of  bad 
lible  manners  of  which  her 
ftianced  lover  was  guilty. 
Don  lowered  her  eyes  to  her 
wn  untouched  plate,  and 
ept  her  gaze  religiously 
'xed  there  for  the  remainder 
;,lf  the  dinner,  her  cheeks 
|ink  with  mortification.  And  again 
['rofessor  Aitken,  observing  her,  chvick- 
»A  to  himself. 

Big  Ben  rose  from  the  table  with  the 
;5t  of  the  guests,  and  went  into  the 
rawing-room,  from  which  the  rugs  had 
een  removed,  converting  it  into  a  ball- 
bom.  Full  of  food,  and  feeling  frisky, 
e  seized  the  first  girl  in  sight  and  pro- 
leeded  to  "one-step"  her  through  the 
ther  dancers.  The  exhibition  would 
ave  passed  as  harmless,  perhaps,  in  an 
^ast  Side  dance  hall ;  but  at  that  par- 
■cular  time  and  place  it  was  received 
y  all  those  present  as  the  limit  of  un- 
ardonable  horseplay. 

^lae  herself  felt  that  w-ay  about  it,  and 


she  rec|uested  the  professor  to  bring  the 
blacksmith  to  her.  When  Big  Ben  stood 
before  her,  she  drew  off  the  imitation- 
diamond  ring  which  she  had  worn  upon 
her  finger  in  token  of,  their  engagement 
and  gave  it  back  to  him. 

"I  don't  want  to  marry  you,"  she  told 
him,  in  a  tone  w'hose  finality  w-as  un- 
mistakable even  to  one  w-hose  wits  were 
as  slow  as  Ben's.  "I  don't  even  want 
to  see  you  again — ever  !'' 

And  then,  without  another  word,  she 
ran  toward  the  library  and — Tommy. 

He  had  been  sulking  there  throughout 
the  dinner  and  the  dance  which  had  fol- 
lowed   it.     But   he    sulked    no  lonser. 


Mae  threw  herself  into  Tommy's  arms,  and  the  professor  smiled 
at  the  outcome  of  his  plan. 


when  Mae  threw^  herself  into  his  arms 
and  begged  him — j-es.   literally  begged 
him  ! — to  take  her  back  again. 
The  professor's  plan  had  worked. 

A  kind  friend  brought  Big  Ben  the 
news  at  his  forge,  that  Mae  and  Tommy 
were  to  be  married  at  Professor  Ait- 
ken's  mansion,  three  nights  hence. 

Now,  the  blacksmith  had  truly  loved 
^lae,  and  her  jilting  of  him  had  hurt 
him  fully  as  deeply  as  Tommy  when 
the  latter  had  filled  the  role  he  now  oc- 
cupied of  a  lover  scorned  for  a  luckier 
rival.  And  Ben  swore  a  mighty  vow 
tliat  she  should  be  his  still. 

On  the  night  set  for  the  wedding,  he 


hired  a  Kgiit  rig  and  with  it  drove  to 
the  professor's.  Previously,  he  had  held 
a  brief  conversation  with  the  justice  of 
the  peace  of  the  next  township,  who  was 
a  personal  friend  of  his. 

Looking  in  through  the  French  win- 
dows of  the  professor's  residence,  Ben 
saw  I\lae  and  Tommy  in  the  act  of 
taking  their  places  in  front  of  the  min- 
ister before  a  roomful  of  invited 
guests.  And  the  blacksmith,  flinging 
open  the  window,  rushed  in,  and,  be- 
fore any  one  could  stop  him,  grabbed 
up  jMae  and  ran  off  into  the  night  with 
her. 

Into  the  buggy  he  piled  with  her,  and 
set  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
justice  of  the  peace,  whom  he 
had  told  to  be  on  the  look- 
out for  them. 

The  house  was  in  an  uproar 
behind  him.  The  profes- 
sor's plan  had  not  worked. 
And  it  was  up  to  Tommy. 

He.  the  minister,  and  all 
the  other  male  members  of 
the  wedding  part}- — wnth  the 
exception  of  the  professor, 
wlio  had  fainted  dead  away 
— set  off  in  automobiles  after 
^lae  and  her  kidnaper. 

Big  Ben  heard  them  com- 
ing after  him.  He  realized 
that  to  make  a  race  of  it  was 
hopeless.  So,  abandoning 
the  buggy,  he  pulled  ^.lae  out 
in  his  arms  and  ran  for  a 
near-by  inn.  Into  an  upper 
room  of  it  he  ran  with  her, 
and  then  turned  to  barricade 
the  door  with  a  table,  cn 
which  he  placed  a  chair,  and 
on  top  of  that  a  Ijarrel.  For 
by  that  time  Tomm}-  and  the 
others  were  pounding  on  the 

door. 

Leaving  the  barricade  in  place,  Ben 
caught  up  ;Mae  once  more  and  rushed 
her  to  the  window.  He  looked  down 
upon  a  hay  wagon  below.  Thrusting 
^lae  through  the  window,  he  threw  her 
down  upon  it.  Then  he  climbed  out  of 
the  window,  to  hang  for  a  moment  at 
the  length  of  his  arms  from  the  sill,  and 
then  dropped  dow^n  beside  her.  Drag- 
ging her  oft  the  wagon,  he  ran  with 
her  to  the  automobiles  in  which  the  pur- 
suing party  had  driven  up  to  the  inn. 

Throwing  3\Iae  into  the  rear  seat  of 
one  motor  car,  and  clambering  in  be- 
side her,  he  ordered  the  chaufTeur,  un- 
der pain  of  having  every  bone  in  his 
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body  broken  if  he  refused,  to  drive  off 
with  them  as  fast  as  he  could  make  the 
auto  travel. 

Out  of  the  inn  streamed  Tommy,  the 
other  wedding  guests,  and  the  minister. 
They  spied  the  stolen  car  as  it  was  rac- 
ing away,  and  in  the  remaining  two  au- 
tomobiles they  immediately  took  up  the 
pursuit. 

Big  Ben's  luck  was  not  with  him,  for 
he  had  taken  the  least  powerful  of  the 
cars  in  which  to  continue  his  flight  with 
the  girl  he  was  carrying  off  by  brute 
force,  in  true  caveman  fashion. 

The  pursuing  autos  were  steadily  cut- 
ting down  the  headstart  he  had  gained 
in  his  stolen  machine.  In  another  five 
minutes  or  so,  they  would  be  certain  to 
overtake  him  along  the  road  that 
stretched  straight  ahead  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  see.  Big  Ben  ordered  the 
chauffeur  to  stop  the  car.  And  then  he 
dragged  Mae  out  and  ran  to  the  left 
with  her. 

There  was  a  wood  there,  and  Ben  had 
figured  on  cutting  through  it,  where  his 
pursuers  could  not  follow  him  in  their 
machines.  Through  the  trees  he 
charged,  with  Mae  half  hanging  over 
his  shoulder,  where  he  had  thrown  her, 
and  with  the  wedding  party  led  by 
Tommy — and  with  the  minister,  who 
could  not  be  shaken  off,  still  tagging 
along  in  the  rear — running  at  his  heels. 

And  then,  at  the  farther  edge  of  the 
wood,  Big  Ben  stepped  up  to  his  knees 
in  a  bog.  He  let  go  of  Mae  at  once, 
and  used  both  his  hands  to  try  to  pull 
himself  by  the  surrounding  branches 
out  of  the  morass. 

Mae,  fortunately,  had  been  pitched 
forward  over  her  captor's  shoulder  by 
the  jolting  force  with  which  he  had 
come  ^to  a  standstill  in  the  bog,  where 
his  feet  had  sunk,  and  she  landed  on 
the  solid  earth  at  the  edge  of  the  road- 
way beyond. 

The  next  moment,  Tommy  and  the 
others,  skirting  the  marsh  in  which  Ben 
had  come  to  grief,  had  surrounded  her 
and  lifted  her  to  her  feet.  And  then 
all  eyes  were  turned  upon  the  black- 
smith. 

His  eyes  wild,  his  mouth  gaping  open 
between  ashen  cheeks,  he  was  bellowing 
for  help  at  the  top  of  his  lungs.  He 
had  sunk  by  that  time  up  to  his  hips  in 
the  ooze.  And  panic  fear  had  seized 
him  by  the  throat.  For  he  believed  his 
plight  to  be  far  worse  than  it  was,  as 
his  cries  attested. 


"It's  quicksand !"  he  fairly  screamed 
in  his  fright.  "I'm  sinking  in  it  I  Help! 
Oh,  save  me!    Save  me!" 

Tommy  seized  Mae  with  one  hand, 
and  the  minister  with  the  other.  Lead- 
ing them  both  to  the  other  side  of 
the  road,  he  called  back  to  the  other 
members  of  the  wedding  party: 

"Let  him  stay  where  he  is  until  Doc- 
tor Bradstreet  has  married  us.  If  he 
gets  out  before,  by  his  own  efforts,  push 
him  back  again  !" 

And  thus,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
Big  Ben's  piteous  wails  for  help.  Tommy 
and  Mae  were  married  there  at  the 
roadside. 

Tommy  lent  a  hand,  with  the  others, 
to  pull  the  blacksmith  out  of  the  bog. 
If  anything  further  had  been  needed 
to  cure  Mae  effectually  of  her  one-time 
admiration  for  the  giant,  she  had  it 
now.  By  tl:e  blubbering  cowardice  he 
had  displayed  in  thinking  himself  stuck 
in  quicksand,  he  could  never  again  ap- 
pear in  her  eyes  as  a  hero;  and,  watch- 
ing the  others  drag  him  out  of  the 
mud  onto  the  solid  ground  at  the  road- 
side, she  turned  away,  with  a  shudder 
of  disdain — as  she  saw  her  idol's  feet 
of  clay. 


Famous  $75,000  Rug  In  Film. 

T^HE  famous  Shah  Abbas  rug,  the 
*  masterpiece  of  the  noted  two  hun- 
dred-and-fifty-thousand-dollar  collec- 
tion of  Frank  L.  Loftus,  of  Los  An- 
geles, though  famed  for  years  in  the 
rug  lore  of  this  country  and  Europe 
for  its  wonderful  beauty  and  history, 
has  been  seen  by  but  few  people.  It  is 
kept  in  a  vault  under  lock  and  key, 
which  the  discovery  of  certain  mysteri- 
ous conspiracies  in  time  past  has  ren- 
dered advisable,  and  the  visitor  whom 
the  owner  honors  with  an  invitation  to 
see  it  may  count  himself  lucky,  indeed. 

It  is  this  wonderful  antique  that  has 
been  loaned  to  Bosworth,  Inc.,  the  Los 
Angeles  film  producers,  to  play  a  promi- 
nent part  in  a  forthcoming  release, 
"The  Rugmaker's  Daughter,"  for 
which  picture  the  famous  classic  dan- 
cer, Maud  Allan,  has  been  engaged. 

The  rug  is  a  great,  magnificent  mass 
of  pure  silk,  warp,  woof  and  knot,  eight 
feet  four  inches  wide,  and  ten  feet  four 
inches  long.  In  every  one  of  the  twelve 
thousand  four  hundred  square  inches 
are  eight  hundred  and  ten  tiny,  hand- 
tied  knots,  a  total  of  ten  million  forty- 


four  thousand  knots  in  all,  which  oi 
man  tied  by  hand  one  at  a  time.  Tl 
weaving  of  this  masterpiece,  over  thn 
centuries  ago,  took  one  expert  ri 
maker  over  seventeen  years  to  complet 
At  least  two  of  the  dyes  displayed  : 
this  rug  are  lost  to  the  world.  Tht 
are  a  rich  Tyrian  purple  and  a  roy, 
blue.  The  central  inscription  presen 
the  private  sign  manual  of  the  Sulta 
of  Turkey,  and  stamps  it  as  a  person; 
gift  to  one  mighty  potentate  from  ai 
other  in  da3S  long  past. 

The  Loftus  collection  of  Los  Angelc 
presents  some  exceptional  specimens  c 
the  early  art  of  the  Orient,  and  i' 
values,  particularly  in  the  case  of  tl 
Shah  Abbas  rug,  are  difficult  to  compuf 
without  underestimation.  In  1906  a 
eight-by-ten  Persian  silk,  owned  by 
wealthy  New  Yorker,  was  valued  ; 
forty  thousand  dollars.  It  is  probabl' 
worth  three  times  as  much  to-day.  I 
the  sale  of  the  famous  Yerkes  collectio,: 
some  time  ago,  under  the  auspices  o 
the  American  Art  Association,  on 
small  rug  about  six  by  seven  fee 
smaller  and  not  the  quality  of  the  Sha 
Abbas,  brought  thirty-seven  thousan, 
dollars.  The  Shah  Abbas  rug,  there, 
fore,  is  worth  a  fabulous  sum,  and  thos 
who  have  often  expressed  their  hope 
of  viewing  this  wonderful  antique  wi 
soon  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  i 
in  the  Bosworth  film. 
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Stanner  Taylor,  director  of  the  Mar 
ion  Leonard  studio,  is  still  telling  r 
story  he  picked  up  on  the  other  sid 
just  before  the  war  started,  driving  af 
Americans  to  this  countrj-. 

A  big  Irish  soldier  was  standing  ii 
front  of  a  public  building  in  London 
doing  sentry  duty,  and  had  been  im 
pressed  with  the  necessity  of  keepin;' 
both  hands  on  his  gun. 

Two  costers  started  a  young  rio. 
which  soon  grew  to  larger  proportions 
despite  all  that  the  soldier  could  say  t( 
stop  it. 

The  sergeant  of  the  guard  came  run 
ning,  and  laid  on  the  private  in  choici^ 
cockney.  "W'y  the  devil  didn't  you  sto] 
hit?"  he  bellowed. 

"Sure,  I  could  have  stopped  it  aisil: 
wit'  me  hands  free,"  returned  the  sol 
dier,  "but  wot  can  I  do  whin  me  tw; 
hands  were  wrapped  around  this  bloom 
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Betty  in  Search  of  a  Thrill 

iBOSWORTHi 

By  Edna  Sylvester  Kerr 

When  Miss  Betty  Hastings  came  out  of  convent,  she  wanted  to  see  the  world.  Her 
uncle  her  aunt,  and  Jim,  her  fiance,  wouldn't  let  her  do  so.  One  thrill,  to  break  the  monotony 
of  her  sheltered  life — that  was  all  Betty  wanted.  She  found  a  dozen,  when  she  ran  away  to 
see  the  world,  "the  great,  big,  beautiful  world."  Her  adventures,  and  where  they  ended,  are 
told  in  this  story  based  on  the  Bosworth  five-reel  picture  play  written  by  Miss  Elsie  Janis 
herself,  who  also  played  the  role  of  Betty.    The  rest  of  the  cast: 

Jim  Owen  Moore 

Betty's   Uncle  Herbert  Standing 

Her  Aunt  Vera  Lewis 

Maizie  FoUette    '.  Roberta  Hichman 


MISS  BETTY  HASTINGS  came 
out  of  convent  on  her  twenty- 
)|Tirst  birthday.  Her  uncle  took  her 
J'home  to  a  great  mansion,  surrounded 
>by  acres  of  gardens  and  velvety  green 
ji'awns,  which  was  all  her  very  own. 
;  Betty  had  supposed  that  when  she  came 
^  out  into  the  world  the  restrictions  that 
'  had  been  placed  upon  her  in  the  con- 

■  vent  would  be  lifted ;  but  alas !  she 
'  found  that  this  was  not  so. 

Her  uncle  and  her  aunt  guarded  her 
as  closely  as  the  Sisters  had  done.  She 
was  not  allowed  to  go  to  the  theaters 
or  the  gaj'  restaurants  in  the  near-by 
city,  nor  to  read  any  but  the  most  care- 
fully  chosen  books,  selected  for  a  young 
lady  of  her  years  who  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  seclusion  of  a  nunnery.    In  a 
3  month  Betty  was  thoroughly  bored  with 
'  her  existence.    She  told  herself  that  she 
;  had  been  better  off  in  the  convent,  for 
there   she   had   had   her    daily  duties 
to  perform,  while  here,  as  an  heiress, 
work  of  any  sort  for  her  was  not  to  be 
thought  of. 

And  then  she  met  Jim.    Jim  was  the 
young  man  next  door.    He  had  fallen 
'  in  love  with  Betty  at  sight.    And  in 
'  the  course  of  a  month  she  had  confessed 
to  him  that  she  loved  him  in  return. 

■  But  Jim,  it  seemed,  was  in  the  conspir- 
acy to  keep  her  from  seeing  the  world, 
too.  When  she  asked  h.im,  seeing  that 
they  were  now  engaged,  to  take  her  into 
town,  where  she  could  watch  the  cabaret 
performances  in  the- fashionable  restau- 
rants of  which  she  had  read,  he  refused 
to  grant  her  request. 

"You  don't  want  to  see  the  world, 
Betty,"  he  told  her.    "Believe  me,  when 


I  tell  you — you"re  better  off  just  as  the 
sweet,  innocent  girl  you  are.  The  world 
isn't  the  fairyland  you  seem  to  have 
pictured  it.  It"s  a  seamy  place,  which 
you  don't  want  to  know  about." 
Bett}-  pouted. 

"Here's  a  book  I've  brought  you,"  Jim 
continued.  "Read  it,  and  forget  your 
desire  to  know  what  all  of  us  who  love 
you  want  to  shield  you  from." 

Bett}'  took  the  book  and  looked  at  the 
title.  It  was  '"Beautiful  Thoughts  for 
a  Young  Girl."  Jim  had  gone,  and  she 
threw  the  book  from  her  impatiently. 
Then,  curling  up  in  her  chair,  she  took 
her  chin  in  her  hand,  and  looked  out 
across  the  sunlit  lawn  of  her  estate. 
Presentl}-  her  head  nodded,  and  she 
slept. 

That  night  Betty  left  the  house. 

In  a  simple  frock  and  hat,  and  with 
a  satchel  which  held  her  toilet  articles 
and  little  else  besides,  she  climbed 
through  her  bedroom  window  and  de- 
scended to  the  ground  by  the  drain 
pipe. 

She  had  left  a  note  on  her  dressing 
table,  which  read : 

"Dear  Aunt  :  I  am  going  out  into 
the  big  world.    Forgive  me  and  for- 
get me.  Betty." 
Leaving  the  grounds  behind  her,  she 
reached  the  road  along  which  the  trol- 
]e\'  line  ran  to  the  citj-.     Boarding  a 
car  when  it  came  along,  Betty  paid  her 
fare   from   the   roll   of  bills   she  had 
brought  with  her  in  her  hand  bag ;  and, 
an   hour   later,    she   had    reached  the 
great,  glittering,  mysterious  metropolis. 
Across  the  street  from  the  corner  on 


which  she  had  alighted  from  the  trol- 
ley, she  saw  the  sign  of  a  cheap  hotel. 
With  a  pleasurable  little  thrill  of  excite- 
ment for  the  adventure  of  what  she  was 
doing,  she  crossed  to  the  place  and  en- 
gaged a  room. 

The  next  morning,  after  she  had  gone 
out  and  eaten  her  breakfast  in  a  dairy 
lunch  room  near  hy,  she  returned  to  her 
room  in  the  hotel  with  a  newspaper. 

Turning  to  the  "Help  Wanted"  sec- 
tion, she  eagerly  searched  the  columns 
of  tine  print  under  the  heading  "Fe- 
male." The  third  advertisement  she 
read  was  an  announcement  to  the  effect 
that  a  department  store  was  in  need  of 
young  ladies  of  good  appearance  to  act 
as  saleswomen. 

Betty,  folding  the  paper  and  tucking 
it  under  her  arm,  went  out  again.  She 
boarded  a  downtown  surface  car,  and 
rode  to  the  address  of  the  store  which 
had  been  given  in  the  advertisement. 
Approaching  a  floorwalker,  she  handed 
him  the  newspaper,  pointing  to  the 
store's  announcement  in  the  want  col- 
umns. 

"I'd  like  to  apply  for  one  of  these 
positions,"  Betty  told  him. 

The  floorwalker,  who  had  at  first  has- 
tened deferentially  toward  her  as  he 
saw  her  enter  the  store,  mistaking  her 
for  a  customer,  and  a  prosperous  one> 
from  her  appearance,  now  drew  back 
and  looked  her  over  with  an  appraising 
light  in  his  eyes  which  Betty  did  not  in 
the  least  understand. 

"All  right,  little  one,"  he  addressed 
her  softly.  "Go  to  the  manager's  office, 
fourth  aisle  over,  at  the  rear  of  the 
store.    He'll  hire  3'ou  on  sight,  Fll  bet 
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my  month's  salary.  And  say,  I'll  be 
waiting  for  you  outside  the  store  at 
closing  time  to-night,  to  take  you  out  to 
dinner." 

Betty,  in  her  vast  innocence,  thought 
he  was  extremely  kind  to  offer  to  take 
her,  a  total  stranger,  to  dine,  and  she 
said  so. 

"But  I'm  awfully  sorry  that  I  can't 
accept,"  she  added,  remembering  that  if 
she  was  engaged  to  Jim  it  would  n.ot  be 
right  for  her  to  accept  the  attentions  of 
another  man,  however  disinterestedly 
they  might  be  offered.  "You  see,  I'm 
engaged  to  be  married." 

She    saw    a    blank    look— aiinost  of 
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Betty's  beauty,  as  the  floorwalker  had 
been.  And,  like  the  latter,  he  sought  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  her.  On  her 
second  day  at  the  store,  he  surrepti- 
tiously presented  her  with  a  fancy  bo.x 
of  bonbons.  On  the  third  day  he  in- 
\  ited  her  out  to  dinner  with  him  that 
evening,  an  invitation  that  Betty  de- 
chned  as  she  had  the  other's.  The  fol- 
lowing afternoon,  when  the  other  sales- 
women at  the  counter  had  their  backs 
temporarily  turned,  the  manager  tried 
to  hold  Betty's  hand. 

She  was  not  so  innocent  that  she  did 
not  understand  and  resent  the  liberty, 
and  she  promptly  slapped  his  face. 


'All  my  life  I've  never  known  a  moment's  real  excitement,"  complained  Betty, 
"and  it's  what  I  long  for!" 


fright  for  the  consequences  th.at  might 
follow  his  bold  in\itation — overspread 
the  floorwalker's  face,  as  she  hurried 
away  from  him  toward  the  manager's 
office. 

As  the  floorwalker  had  predicted,  she 
was  engaged  at  once.  The  manager  led 
her  to  the  dress-goods  counter,  and  in- 
structed one  of  the  saleswomen  there  to 
show  Betty  her  duties.  And  then  he 
left  her.  But  he  came  back,  on  two 
:separate  occasions  during  the  course  of 
the  day,  to  see  how  she  was  getting 
.along — or  so  he  said. 

In   reality,    he   had    been    struck  by 


'A'ou're  discharged!''  the  manager 
told  her  angrily.  "Get  your  hat  and 
clear  out !" 

Back  at  her  room  in  the  hotel,  aa 
hour  later,  Betty  flung  herself  across 
the  bed  and  sobbed  with  mortification 
and  disappointment  over  the  way  her 
first  attempt  to  make  her  own  waj'  in 
the  world  had  ended  in  failure. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door. 

Betty  went  on  weeping,  unheeding. 
And  the  door  opened,  and  in  walked, 
unbidden,  the  girl  who  occupied  the 
next  room  to  hers.  Maizie  Follette  was 
her  name,  and  her  profession  was  that 


of  a  chorus  girl.  She  crossed  to  the 
side  of  the  bed,  and  laid  her  hand  on 
Betty's  shoulder. 

"What's  the ,  matter,  kid?''  she  ques- 
tioned. 

Betty  sat  up,  dabbing  at  her  eyes,  and 
looked  at  her.  Maizie  had  a  kind  face, 
for  all  that  her  eyes  and  her  mouth 
were  hard  from  long  gazing  on  the 
seam_v  side  of  the  world.  And  Bett\ 
made  a  clean  bi^east  to  her  of  how  she 
had  been  dismissed  from  the  depart- 
ment store. 

"Gee,  ain't  you  ever  been  fired  be- 
fore?" JMaizie  asked  incredulously.  "It's 
nothin'  to  make  a  fuss  over.  But  I'll' 
tell  you  what  you  ought  to  do.  In- 
stead of  tryin'  to  work  behind  a  counter  ] 
in  a  store,  you  ought  to  go  on  the  stage. 
You're  pretty  enough  to  land  a  place  in 
the  chorus  of  'most  any  show.  I'll  bet 
you  could  get  into  the  one  I'm  with 
right  now.  If  you  like,  I'll  take  yov 
down  to  see  the  manager,  and  get  yor 
a  try-out.    AAHiat  d'ye  say?" 

Betty,  her  tears  forgotten,  said  "yes' 
enthusiastically.  To  go  on  the  stage  ica,- 
a  better  way  of  seeing  life  than  by  try-j 
ing  to  support  one's  self  b}-  working  ir 
a  drj'-goods  store.  Accordingly,  sht 
went  along  to  the  theater  at  which 
Maizie  was  working,  when  the  latter 
started  off  for  the  evening  performanci. 
there,  three  hours  later. 

"This  is  a  friend  of  mine,"  Maizie 
generously  introduced  Betty  to  the  stage 
manager.  "She  wants  to  get  into  the 
chorus  with  me." 

The  manager  took  Betty  in  from  head 
to  foot  with  a  practiced  eye. 

"Can  she  dance?"  he  inquired  of 
Maizie. 

"Dance — well,  I  guess  she  can  !"  was 
!Maizie's  reply.  "Say,  she'd  make  Pav- 
lowa  look  like  a  street  car  !" 

"Stick  around  till  after  the  show,'' 
the  manager  curtly  ordered  Betty,  "and 
I'll  try  you  out  then,  and  see  what  you, 
can  do." 

iMaizie  bore  her  away  toward  die 
chorus  girls'  dressing  room.  Betty 
passed  a  young  man,  as  she  followed, 
her  new-found  friend  across  the  stage, 
which  the  scene  shifters  were  setting. 
He  was  one  of  the  chorus  men,  as  she 
later  found  out.  And,  by  a  coincidence, 
he  was  stopping  at  the  same  hotel  where 
Betty  and  INIaizie  roomed.  Recognizing 
Bett}'  as  the  pretty  j'oung  girl  he  had: 
noticed  coming  in  and  out  of  the  hotel, 
he  stood  staring  after  her  as  she  passed. 
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_v.cs?.  "  he  murmured  to  himself. 
jU  wait  around  till  after  the  show,  and 
;  if  I  can  t  get  acquainted." 
;Kt  the  close  of  the  performance. 
a:zie  departed  with  two  of  her 
lends  among  the  chorus  girls  to  meet 
'  •  e  young  men  in  evening  clothes  who 

een  flirting  with  them  from  a  hox 

z  the  show. 

::y  went  to  hunt  up  the  manager 
er  tr\--out. 
~  r  found  him  on  the  cleared  and 
lerwise   deserted  stage,  waiting  for 
I  '      ?.  plain  pine  chair  beside  the  '"T- 

...     he   greeted   her,    ""lets  see 
".er  you  can  dance  or  jiot." 
.::y,  walking  to  the  rear  of  the  stage,- 
ed  him  a .  low  curts\%    And  then 
cgan  to  dance.   After  watching  her 
.  few  moments,  the  manager  leaned 
ard  in  genuine  interest  from  his 
For  Betty  could  dance;  there 
not  the  slightest  doubt  of  that. 

she  stopped,  the  manager  jumped 
;.d  came  toward  her  with  his  arms 

■-'re  the  prettiest  and  the  most 
;  :ul  thing  I've  ever  seen  I"  he  ex- 
ed  ardently.  '"And  you're  going  to 
:ne  a  kiss.    And  to-morrow  night 

.  ;oin  this  show  at  a  salary  '' 

'  Betty,  struggling  cut  of  his  embrace. 
lEpped  his  face  as  .'■he  had  the  depart- 
l  ent-store  manager's.  And  then  she 
it  the  stage  and  o"t  of  the  stage 
- — right  into  the  arms  of  the  3"Oung 
jjjrus  man  who  had  been  waiting  for 

I  "I  saw  you  dance,"  he  told  her,  in 
jr.cere  admiration.    "Say,  you're  great ! 
'  know  a  cabaret  where  }"Ou  can  make 
'.ollars  a  night  with  that  turn.  Will 
:ome  with  me  and  let  me  introduce 
:t  the  manager  of  the  restaurant? 
won't  tend  a  job  with  Callahan 
.  after  slapping  his  face.    But  I  can 
:  you  a  better  one.  if  you'll  com  2 
ith  me." 

Betty  agreed  to  accompany  him  to  the 
;staurar;t.    It  was  only  a  ten  minutes' 
':   from  where  they  stood,  and  a 
:er  of  an  hour  later  she  had  been 
r  du'ced  to  the  manager  in  his  pri- 
"  office. 

■■I'll  give  you  a  trial  at  once,"'  he  told 
'  :'.ty.  when  the  3-oung  man  had  tin:shed 
-ecommendation  oi-her  as  a  dancer, 
of    my    performers    has  disaa- 
ed  me  to-night,  and  you  can  take 
'    lace  on.  the  bill.    If  yo\i  make  good, 
:2n  have  a  permanent  engagement." 


Betty  was  ]cd  out  ijiio  the  restaurant, 
and  presented  to  the  orchestra  leader. 
Then,  as  the  musicians  began  to  play  a 
Spanish  air,  Eetr\-  descended  from  the 
platform  and  began  to  dance  among  the 
tables. 

From  one  of  these,  at  sight  of  her, 
rose  Jim ! 

He  had  wandered  into  t'le  restaurant 
that  night,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  for- 
ret  amid  the  gayet\-  there  the  heartache 
Bettj's  running  away  had  caused  him. 

As  she  finished  her  number,  and 
lowed  to  the  applause  of  the  diners,  an- 
other man  rose  from  one  or  the  tables. 


her  out  of  the  place  and  mio  3  taxi 
that  stood  at  the  curb. 

"Where  are  you  stopping  in  the  city?'' 
he  asked  her. 

Betty  gave  him  the  address  of  her 
cheap  hotel,  and  Jim  repeated  the  street 
and  number  to  the  chauffeur,  and  then 
got  in  beside  her»and  the  machine  jolted 
away. 

A\  hen  he  had  helped  her  down  in 
front  of  the  door  of  the  hotel,  and  dis- 
missed the  taxicab,  Jim  turned  to  her 
and  took  both  her  hands  in  his. 

■Come  back  to  me  again,  Betty !"  he 
pleaded.     "I   want  you ;   I  need  you ! 


■'Co:r,c,"'  ii;.;  :r.  ir.e  c  :i:r:  ::r.  0;  :.:e  resiaurani.  ""rm  going  to  la'se 

you  out  oi  this  place."' 


He  had  been  drinking,  and  he  seized 
Betty  in  his  arms.  The  next  moment 
Jim,  springing  forward,  had  snatched 
Ler  out  of  his  embrace,  and  knocked  the 
tipsy  individual  down. 

"Come  on !"  Jim  ordered  her.  taking 
]"er  hand  and  pulling  her  alter  him  as 
he  ran  toward  the  door.  "Let's  get  out 
of  here !" 

Ill  the  coatfoom  in  the  vestibule  of 
the  restaurant,  he  snatched  his  overcoat 
and  opera  hat  from  the  attendant. 
Wrapping  Bett\%  who  had  left  her  own 
jacket  and  hat  behind  her  in  the  man- 
ager's office,  in  his  coat.  Jim  bundled 


You"re  all  there  is  in  life  for  me.  Give 
up  this  mad  escapade  of  yours,  and  be 
content  to  forsake  the  world  for  my  love 
and  kisses  "' 

Betty  pulled  her  hands  from  his. 

■"Oh,  Jim,  jou're  just  like  all  the 
rest  I''  she  said  impatiently. 

And  then,  turning,  she  ran  up  the 
steps.  Rolling  up  his  overcoat,  which 
she  had  taken  off,  she  flung  it  down  to 
him.  And  the  next  moment  the  door 
of  the  hotel  had  opened  and  closed,  and 
she  was  gone. 

The  next  morrjing,  the  sergeant  at  the 
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desk  of  one  of  the  city's  police  stations 
handed  a  paper  to  the  patrolmen  who 
were  lined  up  before  the  railing  in  readi- 
ness to  depart  for  their  individual  beats. 

"Be  on  the  lookout  for  this  man,"  or- 
dered the  sergeant.  "He's  a  wife  mur- 
derer. That's  his  description — short  and 
slim  of  build,  good  looking,  with  a 
smooth-shaven  face  and  small  hands  and 
feet.  Take  a  good  look  at  his  photo- 
graph. And  if  you  should  happen  to  set 
eyes  on  him,  you're  to  arrest  him  on 
sight." 

The  policemen,  passing  the  paper 
among  tliem,  noted  the  dangerous  crim- 


inal's printed  likeness  for  future  refer- 
ence, and  then  they  marclied  away 
from  the  station  house. 

Meanwhile,  Betty  had  been  awakened 
that  same  morning  b}'  Maizie,  who  had 
brought  a  newspaper  into  her  room. 
The  show  with  which  the  chorus  girl 
was  performing  had  suffered  a  change 
of  management  overnight.  A  ten-line 
statement  to  that  effect  was  printed  in 
the  paper  ;  but  to  Maizie  it  was  the  most 
important  thing  in  all  the  day's  news. 
Betty  saw  something  in  the  newspaper 
which  interested  her  more,  however. 

It  was  a  front-page  account  of  the 


fight  which  had  taken  place  in  ihe  res- 
taurant on  the  preceding  night  between 
Jim  and  the  tipsy  stranger  from  whose 
arms  he  had  rescued  her. 

That  befuddled  diner  was  the  fourth 
man  who  had  tried  to  make  love  to  her 
since  she  had  started  to  make  her  own 
way  in  the  world.  If  only  there  was 
some  means  by  which  she  might  put  a 
stop  to  these  annoying  attentions  from 
all  the  men  with  whom  she  came  in  con- 
tact !  Her  glance  wandered  to  the  next 
column  of  the  newspaper.  And  her  face 
lighted  with  a  sudden  idea.  It  was  the 
very  thing  ! 


The  headline  she  had  just  read  that 
a  woman  had  worn  man's  clothing  for 
eight  years,  and  never  been  found  out. 

Five  minutes  later,  Maizie  having  left 
to  go  downtown  and  talk  over  the 
change  in  the  management  of  her  show 
with  her  friends  in  the  company,  Betty 
rose  and  put  on  her  wrapper,  and  tip- 
toed to  the  door.  She  looked  out  into 
the  corridor,  to  find  it  deserted.  And 
then,  still  on  her  tiptoes,  she  stole  to  the 
door  of  the  next  room  and  entered  it. 

It  was  the  room  of  the  young  chorus 
man  who  had  tried  to  befriend  her  on 
the  previous  evening  by  recommending 


her  to  the  manager  of  the  restaurant 
a  dancer  in  his  cabaret. 

Betty  helped  herself  to  a  suit  of  1; 
clothes,  a  pair  of  his  shoes,  a  shirt,  _ 
collar,  and  a  necktie,  and  last  of  all  h 
cap.  And  then,  leaving  money  on  tl 
bureau  to  pay  for  all  she  had  taken,  si 
slipped'  back  into  her  own  room. 

A  half  hour  later  and  her  metamo 
phosis  was  complete.    All  but  her  loi'  ' 
curls.    She  bravely  cut  them  off.    Ar  r 
then,  stuffing  the  cap  out  of  sight  undi^ 
her  vest,  she  put  on  a  long  coat  whic 
concealed  her  masculine  attire,  and  h( 
hat,  whose  heavy  veil  hid  all  trace  c|' 
her  shorn  hair.  S 

Picking  up  the  satchel  with  which  si  | 
had  arrived  at  the  hotel,  she  went  dowi|; 
stairs  and  settled  her  bill,  and  walkej 
out  of  the  place.  j 

I-ive  blocks  away  there  was  a  vacaiii 
lot,  with  a  high  billboard  fence  standing- 
in  it.  Behind  that  fence,  Betty  decidec: : 
would  be  a  good  place  to  cast  aside  tl-  ; 
long  coat  and  the  veiled  hat,  in  whici ! 
she  was  to  all  outward  appearances  sti;:  r 
a  woman.  |l  fe 

She  entered  the  lot,  and  started  tiiik 
its  rising  ground  toward  the  fence.  ShiKR 
was  unaware,  as  she  did  so,  that  at  eac,  the 
step  she  took  up  the  slope  the  ends  C*la 
the  mannish  trousers  under  her  coi' ' 
were  revealed.  J[ 

A   policeman   had    started    stealthil  ; 
after  her,  attracted  by  the  sight  of  thos'  i ;: 
trousers — and  something  else  as  well^ilsi 
the  fact  that  Betty  was  short  and  slein  T' 
der  of  build,  and  that  her  hands  ani; 
feet  were  small.  : 

Just  as  she  threw  down  the  coat  an; 
hat  behind  the  fence,  and  pulled  on  th:  : 
cap,  the  cop  appeared  with  drawn  clu.. 
before  her. 

"Running  away  in  the  coat  and  hat  o  "t 
the  woman  you  murdered, -eh  ?"  growlei  f.i 
the  policeman.    "It's  a  clever  dodge,  bu 
it  won't  work,  my  friend.    And  now  I'i  -iti 
just  take  a  look  in  this  bag  of  yours,  am-  " 
see  if  you're  not  carrying  away  the  evi  ■ 
dence  " 

He  broke  off,  with  a  gasp  of  amaze 
ment.  He  had  opened  Betty's  valise  a 
he  spoke,  to  find  that  it  contained  noth 
ing  more  incriminating  than  a  numbe 
of  toilet  articles  and  a  letter. 

"Where's  the  body?"  he  gasped  at  her  | 

Betty  had  caught  up  her  atomizer  ou 
of  the  open  satchel.    By  way  of  repl; 
to  the  bluecoat's  .query,  she  squeezed  thi 
bulb,  spraying  the  perfume  blinding]}  ^ 
into  his  eyes.   And  as  he  staggered  back  '.\ 


"Oh,  Jim,"  said  Betty  impatiently,  "you're  just  like  all  the  rest!" 
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|e  dodged  to  one  side  and  ran  at  full 
feed  out  of  the  lot  and  away. 
-'When  the  policeman  could  see  again, 
p  •found  that  Betty  was  gone.  But  he 
»d  her  bag.  He  took  it  to  the  station 
■pvLse.  and  gave  it  to  the  sergeant  with 
ile  statement  that  he  had  all  but  caught 
ie  wife  murderer  for  whom  the  alarm 
o^d  that  morning  been  sent  out. 
:  The  sergeant  looked  at  the  letter  in 
valise.  It  was  one  Betty  had  writ- 
!jn  to  Jim,  addressing  it  to  his  ofnce 
i  one  of  the  city's  downtown  skyscrap- 
1'=.  and  forgotten  to  mail. 
'  Two  policemen  were  sent  to  bring  Jim 
i  the  station  house  to  tell  what  he 
Jfiew  of  the  supposed  "man"  in  whose 
bssession  the  letter  addressed  to  him 
rSid  been  found.  As  soon  as  he  looked 
jf  the  envelope,  Jim  recognized  Bett>"'s 
handwriting.  It  was  a  simple  matter 
:)r  him  to  set  himself  straight  in  the 
:.'es  of  the  police,  with  a  score  of 
irominent  people  who  could,  and  who 
>id,  vouch  for  his  exemplary  character 
i'er  the  telephone.  But  the  story  the 
olice  told  him,  of  how  Betty's  letter 
rad  been  found  in  the  valise  of  a  man 
ilho  was  suspected  of  being  a  criminal 
,t  the  worst  sort,  at  once  iilled  Jim 
,ith  apprehension  lest  something  might 
ave  befallen  her. 

Finding  out  over  the  wire  from  the 
ierk  at  the  hotel  to  which  he  had  driven 

•.T  in  the  taxi  on  the  previous  night. 

at  she  had  left  there,  his  alarm  grew 
jUarper. 

j  The  sergeant  ordered  one  of  the  de- 
!  urtment's  automobiles  brought  around 
>  the  station  house,  and  the  officer  who 
ad  almost  captured  the  supposed  crim- 
.al  to  go  back  in  the  machme  with  four 
:her  policemen,  and  Jim,  to  the  point 
jhere  his  prisoner  had  gi^'en  him  the 
ip,  and  try  to  pick  up  the  trail. 

After  putting  ten  blocks  between  her- 
:1|  and  the  policeman  who  had  seized 
:-r,  Betty  ceased  running.  She  walked 
lowly  along  a  side  street,  struggling  to 
;gain  her  spent  breath. 
i  She  took  her  roll  of  bills  out  of  her 
cket,  and  counted  it,  to  ascertain 
:  hether  any  of  it  had  been  lost  during 
sr  run. 

"Where'd  you  get  all  the  coin?" 

Betty  turned  at  the  question,  to  find  a 
larp-featured  man  walking  along  at 
tr  side,  with  his  eyes  fixed  in  wide 

onder  at  the  size  of  the  roll  of  bills 
:  her  hand. 


"How  would  you  like  to  double  all 
you've  got  there,  inside  of  a  couple  of 
hours?"  asked  the  man,  in  an  eager,  con- 
fidential tone.  "I  can  show  you  how 
to  do  it." 

"How?"  Betty  questioned  him  curi- 
ously. 

"By  playing  poker,''  the  sharp-faced 
stranger  explained.  "I  know  where 
there's  a  game  we  can  get  into.  It's 
going  on  now,  in  the  back  room  of  that 
saloon  on  the  corner  ahead  of  us.  Will 
you  sit  in  for  a  while?  It's  a  chance  to 
double  your  money,  you  know." 

Gambling  would  also  afl^ord  her  an- 


and  tiie  policemen  piled  out  and  ran 
back  along  the  street  toward  the  saloon 
whose  door  the}-  had  seen  close  upon 
Betty  and  her  escort. 

The  startled  saloon  keeper  who 
opened  the  door  a  crack  at  the  pound- 
ing of  the  officers'  clubs  on  its  panels 
was  rudely  pushed  aside,  and  Jim  and 
the  policeman  surged  into  the  dive.  As 
they  ran  into  the  back  room  where  the 
poker  game  had  been  in  progress  by  one 
door,  Betty  ran  out  through  another. 
She  had  heard  Jim's  voice  among  the 
officers  at  the  outer  door  of  the  saloon, 
and  it  was  the  fear  of  being  confronted 


Betty's  eyes  lifted  from  the  paper  her  chorus  girl  friend  had  given  her.    There,  on  the 
front  page,  w  as  the  story  of  the  fight  in  the  cabaret  on  the  night  before. 


orher  chance  of  seeing  the  world,  Betty 
thought  to  herself.  And  so  she  told 
the  man  that  she  would  gladly  accom- 
pany him  to  the  poker  game. 

As  Betty  and  her  new  acquaintance 
walked  along  the  street  together  toward 
the  saloon  the  latter  had  pointed  out  to 
her,  the  automobile  with  Jim  and  the 
policeman  passed  by. 

"That's  the  man  !"  the  cop  from  whom 
she  had  escaped  cried  out. 

And  Jim,  who  could  have  recognized 
the  girl  he  loved  in  any  disguise,  ex- 
claimed to  himself  at  the  same  moment: 

"There's  Betty  I" 

The  car  was  instantly  stopped.  Jim 


by  him  in  her  present  costume  that  had 
prompted  her  to  take  flight. 

As  she  darted  out  of  the  saloon,  she 
saw  the  police  department's  car  stand- 
ing empt}-  at  the  curb.  Leaping  into 
it,  she  seized  the  wheel,  and  in  another 
second  had  made  off  in  it. 

Jim  and  the  policemen  came  stream- 
ing out  of  the  saloon  in  time  to  see  her 
speeding  away  in  the  stolen  car.  They 
requisitioned  another,  which  was  passing 
with  only  the  chauffeur  aboard,  and 
gave  chase. 

Ten  minutes  later,  turning  to  look 
over  her  shoulder,  Bettj"  perceived  that 
it  was  only  a  question  of  time  before 
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she  must  be  overhauled  by  the  more 
powerful  auto  in  her  rear.  Already  it 
had  cut  down  half  the  distance  between 
them  which  she  had  gained  by  her  head- 
start. 

There  was  a  bridge  just  ahead  of  her. 
She  rode  onto  the  middle  of  it,  and  then 
stopped  her  car.  Then,  springing  out, 
she  ran  to  the  rail,  climbed  over  it,  and 
jumped  into  the  water  below. 

y\s  she  struck  out  for  the  farther 
shore,  she  heard  tlic  other  motor  car 
strike  the  bridge  and  rush  across  it.  Its 
occupants  were  shouting  to  her.  Then, 
in  the  water  behind  her,  she  heard  some 
■one  swimming  with  swift,  powerful 
strokes  after  her.  She  looked  over  her 
shoulder — and  saw  Jim. 

A  dozen  yards  from  the  shore  that 
was  her  goal,  he  caught  her  around  the 
waist  with  one  arm.  Then  he  swam 
with  her  to  land,  and  lifted  her  up  to 
the  outstretched  hands  of  the  waiting- 
policemen. 

As  she  was  dragged,  half  drowned, 
from  the  water,  Jim  leaped  out  on  the 
shore  ahead  of  her.  He  took  his  coat 
from  the  policeman  to  whom  he  had 
given  it  before  he  dived  off  the  bridge 
after  her,  and  wrapped  it  around  her 
slioulders. 

Betty  awoke.  Jim  was  placing  his 
coat  about  her  shoulders,  for  she  had 
slept  the  whole  afternoon  away,  and 
there  was  a  chill  in  the  evening  air. 

'T  came  back  to  tell  you  that  perhaps 
you  are  riglit,"  said  Jim.  "Maybe  you 
ought  to  see  the  world." 

Betty  clutched  him  tightly,  to  see  if 
he  were  real.  Tiien  it  had  all  been  a 
dream  ! 

"No,  no,''  she  said,  with  a  little  shud- 
der. 'T  was  wrong.  And,  Jim — if  you 
don't  marry  me  to-morrow,  I'll  ne\'er 
speak  to  you  again !" 


Makes  $2,000  by  Mistake. 
\Ji  ACK  SENNETT,  widely  known 
as  the  producer  of  Keystone 
comedies,  and  reputed  to  be  worth  a 
mdlion  dollars  as  a  result  of  his  activ- 
ities in  the  film  world,  is  about  two 
thousand  dollars  richer  as  the  result  of 
his  buying  up  a  score  of  old  and  bat- 
tered-looking violins  in  local  pawn- 
shops. Sennett  now  has  in  his  posses- 
sion a  genuine  Cremona  violin,  declared 
iDy  experts  to  be  worth  several  times  its 
-weight  in  gold.    The  instrument  cost 


him  two  dollars.  Already  he  has  re- 
fused an  offer  of  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars for  it. 

A  setting  in  which  an  old  violin  maker 
is  shown  at  work  in  his  shop  is  pri- 
marily responsible  for  Sennett's  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Cremona.  Several  old  vio- 
lins were  necessary  to  give  desired  "at- 
mosphere" to  a  picture.  Sennett  bought 
all  the  cheap  violins  in  a  half  dozen 
downtown  pawnshops.  The  Cremona 
was  among  them.  Its  value  was  not 
discovered  until  an  actor,  attracted  by 
its  unusual  tone,  discovered  the  name  of 
it  maker,  together  with  the  date  of  its 
manufacture,  inside  of  it. 


SCREEN  GOSSIP. 

By  Al  Ray. 

As  promised  last  week,  I  shall  name 
the  five  greatest  slapstick  comedians  on 
the  screen.  These  are  hard  to  judge, 
and  opinion  must  be  based,  to  a  certain 
ex'.ent,  on  popularity.  Here  they  are : 
I.  Charles  Chaplin;  2.  Ford  Sterling; 
3.  Chester  Conl<lin  and  Syd  Chaplin;  4. 
Koscoe  Arbuckle ;  5.  Billy  Ritchie. 

Charlie  is,  of  course,  far  above  them 
all.  It  is  douljiful  if  there  was  ever 
a  photo-play  comedian  as  popular  as  he 
is.  Ford  Sterling  a  year  ago  was  con- 
sidered the  best  in  the  business.  Ches- 
ter Conklin  and  Syd  Cliaplin,  although 
newcomers  in  the  film  game,  are  im- 
mense. Their  style  is  so  different  that 
I  can't  rate  one  above  the  other.  Every- 
body enjoys  Fatty  Arbuckle,  and  Billie 
Ritchie  always  amuses. 

It  seems  to  be  a  habit  with  all  the 
comedians  to  claim  that  they  played  in 
"A  Kight  in  an  English  iMusic  Hall." 
Here  are  the  names  of  the  ones  that 
really  appeared  in  that  comedy:  Billie 
Reeves,  Charlie  Chaplin,  James  Aubrey, 
and  Billie  Ritchie. 

Tom  Ince  has  struck  the  right  idea. 
He  is  using  all  his  stars  in  one  and  two- 
reehpictures,  as  well  as  in  features.  This 
is  the  kind  of  policy  that  pleases. 

Director  Charles  Hutchison,  of  the 
Superba  company,  is  featuring  "Patrice," 
the  famous  vaudeville  star  in  Iiis  com- 
edies. 

Colin  Campbell's  "The  Rosary"  has  an 
all-star  cast,  including  Kathlyn  Williams, 
Charles  Cleary,  Wheeler  Oakman,  Ger- 
trude Ryan,  and  many  others. 

Tom  Ince  is  preparing  several  mas- 
terpictures  that  siiould  equal  "On  the 
Night  Stage,"  "The  Darkening  Trail," 
"Cup  of  Life,"  and  "The  Devil."  Billie 


Burke  will  appear  in  a  Mutual  master 
picture  directed  by  Ince  shortly.  Rea 
the  stories  of  the  masterpictures  i 
Picture- Pl.ay  Weekly.  • 

Raymond  Hitchcock,  the  comediar 
admits  that  acting  in  pictures  is  far  fror^ 
being  easy,  but  he  declares  that  he  like 
the  experience. 

Selig  is  cornering  quite  a  collection  o 
stars  for  their  several  companies.  jMar 
shal  Xeilan,  Eugene  Pallete,  Gypsy  Ab 
hot,  and  Henry  King  are  a  few  recentl. 
signed  by  this  company. 

Bill  Baily,  the  former  Essanay  lead,  i 
assisting  Edwin  August  in  producins 
films  for  the  latter's  compan^^ 

Charlie  West,  the  former  leading  man 
of  Biograph  for  over  six  years,  is  nov 
at  work  for  D.  \\'.  Griffiths  in  the  Ma 
jestic  studios. 

Tom  Alix,  the  Selig  cowlioy  and  di 
rector,  is  rapidly  recovering  from  his  ac 
cident  at  the  Cowboy's  P'air,  and  will  bi 
able  to  leave  the  hospital  shortly. 

Irving  Cummings,  lead  in  the  "Dia 
mond  from  the  Sky,''  was  injured  agair 
the  other  day.  This  makes  th.e  tentl' 
accident  that  has  happened  to  Cumming: 
since  he  began  playing  in  tliis  serial 
Let's  hope  the  worst  has  come. 

Fay  Tincher  is  gaining  in  popularity 
every  day.  If  she  keeps  it  up.  Fay  wil 
be  "reel"  popular.  That  is  a  fact,  not  : 
joke. 

Director  Devon,  of  the  Starligh.t  coiTi' 
pany,  must  be  given  credit  for  "Matri-. 
monial  Bliss,"  a  one-reel  comedy.  It  i: 
as  good  as  they  make  them.  James  Au-[ 
brey,  Al  Ray  (please  notice),  and  Wal- 
ter Kendig  are  featured. 

Helen    Holmes,   the   daring  railroae 
actress  of  Kalem,  is  performing  more';  3] 
hazardous  stunts  every  day.    She  ha-: 
ventured  almost  everj'thing  already  ex- 
cept marriage. 

"Up  from  the  Depths"  is  the  name  of 
the  first  Mutual  masterpicture  witi 
Courtney  Foote,  and  is  ver}-  good 
Thomas  Jef¥erson  and  Gladys  Brockwel 
are  also  in  the  cast. 

Harry  Kelly,  the  comedian  until  re- 
cently with  "Watch  Your  Step."  has 
joined  the  United  forces,  and  is  playing- 
opposite  Dan  Mason  in  some  verj-  gooa 
comedies.    Harry's  dog  acts,  also. 

Chester  (Walrus)  Conklin.  the  Key- 
stone funny  man,  is  being  featured  in 
several  multiple-reel  comedies. 

Edwin  Thanhouser  is  introducing  a 
new  brand  of  comedy  -  in  bis  Falstiif 
films.  They  live  up  to  the  Thanliousei 
standard  iierfectly. 


Plays  and  Players 


'j  Yale  Banner. 

!l^ALE  BEXXER'S  versatility  got  to 
P      work  early  in  life,  allowing  him 


make  many  entrances  and  exits  from 
lie  stage — pla\ing  a  sort  of  hide-and- 


-eek  game  with  business  and  the  pro- 
::'ession,  until  his  success  tied  him  down 
|o  the  stage — what  he  is  born  to  by 
^latural  gifts. 

I  About  twenty  years  ago — -who'd  think 
t  to  look  at  him — he  was  industriously 
awing  his  way  to  success  in  the  electri- 
■  al  business,  when  the  dramatic  bug  hit 
nim,  and  he  forthwith  developed  a 
'  welling  which  he  called  "The  Brooklyn 
dramatic  Society."  With  such  man- 
'iigerial  success,  he  provided  more  in- 
'ectious  material  in  the  shape  of  other 
'imateur  societies,  and  his  name  spread, 
]intil  he  just  couldn't  help  chucking  his 
lob  and  taking  to  a  repertoire  company 
ilaying  the  smaller  towns  of  the  East- 
'■:rn  States.  He  languished  in  these  con- 
Fines  until  he  found  vaudeville,  which, 
'dowing  up,  he  jumped  again,  and  went 
'  nto  the  natural-gas  business  in  West 
Virginia. 

'  A  number  of  years  spent  there,  and 
.he  old  longing  for  the  grease  paint  was 
:oo  much.  He  was  ofif  again  to  play 
.»vith  his  brothers  as  Linton,  the  reporter 
iin-  Jesse  Lynch  Williams'  romantic  play, 
'"The  Stolen  Story."    James  Lee  Fin- 


ney's part.  Captain  Arnold  Sylvester, 
fell  to  Yale  in  the  Zira  company,  and 
in  it  he  did  some  of  the  best  work  of 
his  career.  j\Iore  versatility — he  left 
this  to  play  the  trying  part  of  the  ab- 
sinth fiend,  Raoul  Burton,  in  "Leah 
Kleschna,"  later,  with  characteristic  nim- 
bleness  of  adaptation,  becoming  one  of 
the  triplets  in  Harry  Winters  in  "The 
Three  Twins,"  with  Clifton  Crawford 
and  Bessie  McCoy.  Then  came  two 
seasons  in  vaudeville  as  Miss  Hope 
Booth's  leading  man,  playing  the  dra- 
matic critic  in  a  sketch,  "The  Little 
Blond  Lady." 

But  it  was  not  until  Yale  entered  mo- 
tion pictures  that  his  marked  comedy 
was  signally  registered.  He  came  East 
to  visit  his  parents  in  Mount  Vernon, 
when  he,  out  of  curiosity,  wandered  into 
the  Edison  studio,  and  there  he  has  re- 
mained, true  to  his  first  motion-picture 
love. 

Ethel  Grandin. 

pTHEL  GRAXDIX,  the  pretty  little 
'    lady  of  the  Grandin  films,  on  the 
United  program,  has  had  a  remarkable 
career.     Although    she    is    but  twenty 


years  old,  Miss  Grandin  has  been  on  the 
stage,  and  in  motion  pictures,  since  she 
was   six.     \\^hen   she   arrived   at  that 


3'outhful  age  she  played  Meeniie,  in 
"Rip  van  Winkle,"  with  Joseph  Jeffer- 
son. Her  last  stage  appearance  was 
with  Chauncey  Olcott,  in  the  "Ragged 
Bobbin,"  for  three  years.  She  then 
went  to  the  Imp  studios,  and  played 
extra  parts  for  three  days.  The  direc- 
tor saw  that  she  had  ability,  and  let 
her  take  Mary  Pickford's  place  in  a 
picture,  as  little  Alary  was  sick  at  the 
time.  By  making  good,  she  played  leads 
with  Irrip  for  four  years,  appearing  first 
in  that  capacity  in  the  "House  that  Jack 
Built."  From  Imp  Miss  Grandin  went 
to  loi  Bison,  with  Thomas  Ince.  After 
eight  months,  she  returned  to  L^niversal, 
where  she  played  in  tlieir  first  six-reel 
picture,  "Traffic  in  Souls.''  Ambitious 
and  confident.  Miss  Grandin  formed  her 
own  company,  and  since  then  has  been 
appearing  in  two-reel  comedies  and 
dramas,  under  the  Grandin  brand.  She 
will  leave  her  Chffside  studios  shortly 
and  journe\-  to  the  coast  for  the  sum- 
mer. 


Do  ^  cu  Know — 

"T^O  you  know  tliat  

Ivathlyn    ^\■illiams    has  played 
leads     in     various     stock  companies 
'throughout  the  country? 

Bessie  Eyton  has  Titan  hair? 

Tyrone  Power  has  had  a  book  writ- 
ten about  his  career? 

Harry  i\Iestayer  is  a  member  of  a 
tlieatrical  family  which  has  been  fam- 
ous for  several  decades? 

Thomas  Santschi  studies  every  char- 
acter he  portrays  for  several  days? 

Tom  'Mix  was  one  of  Roosevelt's 
Roughriders  ? 

Wheeler  Oakman  is  a  master  of  the 
art  of  make-up,  though  he  generally 
plays  his  parts  straight? 

Grace  Darmond  is  one  of  the  young- 
est leading  ladies  appearing  before  the 
motion-picture  camera? 


In  a  recent  issue  a  caption  was  placed 
under  a  picture  of  Clara  Kimball  Youngs 
which  might  lead  a  reader  to  believe 
that  INIiss  Young  was  connected  with 
the  Selig  Polyscope  Company.  She  is, 
however,  appearing  in  releases  of  the- 
World  Film  Corporation. 


In  the  Villain's  Den 


OO  this  was  the  house!  I  felt  sure  of 
it,  for  it  fitted  the  description  per- 
fectly, and  the  number  corresponded 
with  the  address  noted  in  my  memoran- 
•dum  book;  it  was  the  lair  of  the  plot- 
ter— the  villain's  den. 

The  neighborhood  was  deserted,  or, 
rather,  seemingly  so,  but  the  quiet  was 
the  solitude  of  aristocratic  residential 
■sections,  and  on  this  magnificent,  sunny 
morning  an  air  of  rest  and  security,  of 
peace  and  innocence  appeared  to  sur- 
round the  house  in  front  of  which  I  had 
halted.  In  fact,  the  retreat  of  the  "Vil- 
lain" looked  more  inviting  than  any  of 
its  beautiful  neighbors;  it  indicated  re- 
finement and  culture,  and  in  no  way  re- 
sembled a  house  that  one  would  suppose 
was  the  home  of  the  greatest  knave  in 
all  the  world ;  but,  remembering  that  ap- 
pearances are  often  misleading,  and  that 
many  clever  ruses  are  used  by  scoundrels 
to  cover  up  their  hiding  places,  I  was 
not  for  a  moment  deceived. 

Feeling  sure  of  my  ground,  and  hav- 
ing reason  to  believe  that  the  quarry  was 
at  home,  I  unhesitatingly  rang  the  bell ; 
2.  wait  of  a  few  seconds  followed,  dur- 
ing which  I  heard  fumblings  at  the  inner  ■ 
tolts,  and  the  door  was  opened ;  not  a 
few  inches,  as  I  had  expected,  but 
thrown  wide,  in  the  most  brazen  and  de- 
fiant manner,  for  all  the  world  as  though 
lionest  people  resided  within,  and  the 
maid  who  stood  there  and  looked  ques- 
tioningly  at  me  wore  that  noncommittal 
air  and  manner  worn  by  all  good  maids 
and  thoroughbred,  honest  domestics. 

Without  a  word  I  stepped  in,  and,  as 
the  latch  clicked  in  the  door  as  it  closed 
behind  me,  a  shriek  rent  the  air.  It  was 
followed  by  a  burgling  sound,  and  came 
from  far  down  a  long  hall,  dimly  lighted 
"by  an  Oriental  lamp,  and  through 
slightly  parted  portieres  at  the  end  of 
the  corridor,  two  human  forms  seemed 
to  be  engaged  in  a  struggle  on  the  floor. 

I  looked  sharply  at  the  maid,  but  not  a 
muscle  in  that  mobile  face  moved.  I 
■started  down  the  hall,  and  as  she  at- 
tempted to  stop  me  I  brushed  her  aside 
and  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  the  semi- 
gloom  I  made  my  way  to  the  source  of 
the  commotion. 

Thump!  thump!  thump!  came  muf- 
fled bangs  on  the  floor,  and  as  I  drew 


By  Carl  G.  Rich 

near  the  velvet  hanging  that  hid  the 
scene  one  word  ''Stop  !"  came  clear  and 
sharp.  It  was  in  a  small,  feminine  voice, 
but  there  was  a  note  of  imperiousness 
in  it,  and  instantly  the  thumping  ceased. 

My  hand  gripped  the  draperies,  and  I 
waited ;  the  next  sound  that  greeted  my 
ears  was  "Giddy-yap,"  "Whoa!"  Cau- 
tiously I  peeked  into  the  room,  and 
there,  on  all  fours,  was  the  "Villain," 
Paul  Panzei-;  the  big,  powerful  knave, 
known  throughout  the  civilized  world 
as  the  scoundrel  whose  scheming  mind 
had  made  life  perilous  for  poor  Pauline. 
The  man  who  holds  the  world's  long-dis- 


PAUL  PANZER. 

tance  record  for  plain  and  fancy,  high 
and  lofty  plotting  of  dastardly  deeds, 
was  playing  at  horse,  and  being  bossed 
and  bullied  by  his  charming  little  daugh- 
ter. 

As  I  stepped  into  the  room,  he  sprang 
to  his  feet,  swinging  the  laughing  little 
tyrant  up  on  his  shoulder,  and,  with  a 
shout  of  welcome,  he  gripped  my  hand  ; 
the  grip  was  not  at  all  after  the  accepted 
manner  of  villains,  but  was  a  warm, 
hearty  handshake  of  genuine  greeting — 
villains  are  real  human  beings  when  the 
public  isn't  looking. 

WHien  most  of  the  theatrical  profes- 
sion looked  upon  the  "movies"  as  a  nov- 
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city  designed  for  the  amusement  of  chil- 
dren and  weak-minded  adults,  and  con- 
sidered it  had  no  place  in  regular  thea- 
ters, except  to  entertain  the  ushers  while 
the  audiences  were  going  out,  Paul  Pan- 
zer was  one  of  the  very  few  actors  ■who 
foresaw  a  future  in  the  art,  and  aban- 
doned the  footlights  for  the  screen.  That,  ^g. 
was  about  ten  years  ago,  and  it  was  a 
hard  struggle  at  first  for  the  pioneers, 
from  the  speaking  stage ;  but  the  fair 
face  of  the  goddess.  Prosperity,  was | 
even  then  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  |, 
picture  play,  and  soon  the  faint  twitch- 
ings  at  the  corners  of  her  mouth  spread 
into  a  full  smile,  and  the  day  of  envy 
had  dawned  for  those  who  had  sneered. 

"Rigid  economy  was  necessary  in 
those  early  days,  and  everybody  helped 
at  keeping  down  the  expenses,"  said  Mr. 
Panzer,  and  he  laughed  as  he  related 
how,  in  the  old  Vitagraph  studio  on 
Nassau  Street,  in  New  York  City,  he 
worked  with  hammer  and  nails  on  the 
"props"  and  scenery,  and  when  the  set- 
tings were  ready  donned  velvets  and  silk 
costumes  and  acted  in  classic  dramas. 
"Between  times,"  he  said,  "we  straight- 
ened out  bent  nails  and  did  odd  jobs 
about  the  studio,  all  to  the  end  that  the 
business  might  live  and  prosper." 

Mr.  Panzer  has  appeared  in  many 
roles  in  a  great  number  of  screen  plays, 
but  the  work  he  most  enjoyed  was  in  the 
recent  "Perils  of  Pauline"  series,  in 
which  he  gained  wide  fame.  He  re- 
cently made  a  tour  of  the  principal  pic- 
ture theaters  in  the  Eastern  cities.  He 
displays,  with  the  pride  of  a  small  boy. 
several  hundred  souvenirs  of  the  recep- 
tions tendered  him  on  the  trip,  and. 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  prizes  them, 
not  as  evidence  of  his  dramatic  ability 
and  its  appreciation,  but  as  evidence  that 
the  public  know  him  as  he  is.  He  is 
keenly  sensitive,  and,  after  having  ap- 
peared so  long  before  the  people  as  a' 
villain  on  the  screen,  he  was  most  anx- 
ious to  appear  before  them  in  person  and 
in  his  real  character,  for  it  is  a  psycho- 
logical fact  that  audiences,  through  see- 
ing an  actor  in  any  particular  character 
for  a  length  of  time,  regard  him  as  be- 
ing in  real  life  as  presented  in  the  char- 
acterization. 

"No,"  said  IMr.  Panzer  to  a  question, 
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e  lure  of  the  footlights  is  not  strong 
ugh  to  win  me  back  to  the  stage.  To 
;  audiences  in  person  is  \ery  fine,  and 
appreciation  thej-  express  is  most 
tifj'ing  and  stimulating,  but  in  pic- 
s  work  an  actor  may  enjoj'  a  home 
a   settled  place,   something  that  is 
ied  the  star  of  the  speaking  stage, 
!l.  this  more  than  makes  up  for  the 
;  of  the  applause  of  the  audience. 
i.r  as  it  is  to  the  heart  of  the  artist." 
n  the  comparatively  few  jears  that 
-e  elapsed  since  that  day  on  which  the 
■nzer  familj-  in  the  celebrated  univer- 
town  of  Wurzburg,  Bavaria,  cele- 
ted  the  arrival  of  a  son  and  promptly 
red  him  Paul,  many  things  have  hap- 
ped, and  this  boy  had  his  share  in 
■m.    His  parents  wanted  him  to  be  a 
"iggist,  and  started  him  on  the  study 
-pharmac}-.   As  a  side  issue,  and  pure- 
chat  there  might  be  some  amusement 
igled  with  the  dry  work  of  pill  mak- 
' .  they  threw  in  a  course  of  vocal  cul- 
-e,  and,  being  patriotic,  military  train- 
:  was  added. 

■The  militarj-  training  was  an  excellent 
"ng,  viewed  from  any  angle,  and  stands 
^.  in  good  stead  now,  when  he  is  re- 
'red  to  fight  duels  or  ride  a  horse 
■;r  a  hurdle,  but  the  vocal  culture 
'ived  the  undoing  of  the  plans  of  the 
■ents.    It  led  to  amateur  fheatricals, 
1  eventually  caused  a  loss  to  the  noble 
of  drug  compounding,  and  enriched 
dramatic  arts ;  but,  as  people  often 
■-  more  interested  in  good  plays  than 
■good  drugs,  it  is  not  to  be  regretted. 
^\fter  completing  his  education,  ^Ir. 
mzer  went  to  Brazil,  and  thence  to 
'■w  York  Cit}%  the  home  of  all  things 
;atrical.    Here  he  became  a  member 
^  Augustin  Daly's  company,  and  shortly 
Irame  stage  manager  for  the  famous 
jducer.    From  this  position  to  a  con- 
|:tion  with  the  "movies"  appeared  to 
fellow  players  like  a  step  backward, 
^.at  it  was  in  the  right  direction  w-ill  be 
jicsted  to  by  millions  of  picture  fans. 
;Mr.  Panzer  remained  for  several  years 
jth  the  \^itagraph  company,  and  then 
-ned  the  Pathe  players,  where  for  four 
^ars  he  has  been  popular  with  the  pub- 
■  through  giving  them  thrills  instead  of 
jlls.     He    has    letters    from  South 
,*ierica,  from  Russia,  from  Xew  Zea- 
-,id,  from  China,  and -from  practically 
.try  place  in  between ;  the  latest  ones 
.press  the  pleasure  they  felt  when  he 
;d  in  the  last  episode  of  the  "Perils  of 
uline,"  thereby  receiving  his  just  de- 


serts, and  they  inquire  when  will  they 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  on  the 
screen  again.  Possibly  they  want  him 
back  on  the  screen  to  be  killed  all  over 
again  for  their  pleasure.  Such  is  the 
penalty  of  being  a  good  villain.  Pic- 


SHAKESPEARE  was  known  to  have 
said  that  "all  the  world's  a  stage"' 
to  him,  and  Edward  Dillon,  producer 
of  ilutual-Komics,  goes  Shakespeare 
one  better  by  contending  that  "all  the 
world's  a  comedj-"  to  him.  Perhaps  that 
is  why  he  is  so  well  qualified  for  his 
position  as  producer  of  humorous  sub- 
jects. 

There  have  been  so  many  unsuccess- 
ful comedy  photo  plays  issued  in  the 
past  year  that  it  is  a  difficult  task  for  a 
director  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  planned  action  will  be  laughable 
when  projected  in  the  silent  theater. 

"Just  what  is  Comedy?"  is  the  sub- 
ject Edward  Dillon  was  requested  to 
discuss. 

"Logical  surprise  for  the  participants 
in  the  play  is  really  the  backbone  of 
comedy ;  the  unexpected  always  is  good 
for  a  laugh — something  at  which  even 
the  audience  will  be  surprised  in  the 
outcome.  But  yet  it  must  be  abso- 
lutely logical  and  make  them  think: 
A\'ell,  who  would  have  expected  that? 
But,  still,  it  is  possible.' 

"The  fellow  who  stands  directly  in 
front  of  the  lens  and  makes  faces,  with- 
out any  specific  reasons  for  same,  means 
absolutely  nothing  to  the  intelligent  au- 
dience, which  are  the  present-daj-  thea- 
tergoers. The  serious  situation  to  the 
players  usually  affords  humor  to  the 
audience. 

"The  actor  or  actress  who  endeavors 
to  appear  funn}-  on  the  screen  without 
the  aid  •  of  the  humorous  situation  is 
v^orking  for  naught.  It  is  absolutely 
imperative  that  the  situation  in  itself 
lead  to  a  laughable  climax. 

"There  is  another  thing  that  the  pres- 
ent comedy  producer  doesn'.  realize  is 
imperative,  and  that  is  a  well-worked- 
out.  plausible  scenario  to  work  with. 
There  is  where  some  of  the  boys  fall 
down — the}'  work  hard  to  make  some- 
thing out  of  nothing,  and  when  it  is 
projected  on  the  screen,  it  looks  just 


ture-play  patrons  are  not  satisfied  until 
their  villains  are  killed,  and  then  they 
are  not  sr.tisfied  until  they  are  back 
again,  and  so  it  goes  on  in  an  endless 
chain — that  is,  if  he  is  a  favorite,  and 
Paul  Panzer  is. 


what  it  is — a  painful  efi^ort  with  a  nar- 
rative theme. 

"There  is  as  much  work  attached  to 
the  producing  of  a  comedy,  or  I  might 
saj'  at  times  more,  than  the  average 
drama.  It  is  not  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world  to  give  your  audience  ade- 
quate cause  to  laugh.  Slapstick  com- 
edy is  all  right  for  a  certain  element 
of  people,  tut  the  clean-minded  young 
girl,  the  tired  business  man,  the  faith- 
ful wife,  the  more  intelligent  class  . 
of  motion-picture  attendants  in  gen- 
eral are  more  in  favor  of  the  clean, 
refined,  light  comedj-  than  the  riffraff 
or  slapstick  'kind,  although,  at  times, 
one  must  resort  to  this  class  of  picture 
for  peculiar  reasons,  and  then  it  takes 
the  master  hand  to  force  a  look  of  re- 
finement in  that  particular  situation.  I 
suppose  that  'most  every  producer  of 
comed\-  subjects  looks  at  this  stated 
situation  in  a  different  light,  and  it 
would  be  very  interesting  to  me  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  various  views. 

"Speaking  of  multiple-reel  comedy 
subjects,  it  is  much  more  difficult  to 
hold  the  attention  of  an  audience  with 
a  comedy  than  the  drama,  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  3-ou  haven't  the  dra- 
matic characters  to  get  sympathy,  and 
arouse  curiosity  as  to  the  outcome. 

'T  trust  that  my  views  on  comedy  will 
be  understood — whether  they  will  be 
appreciated  is  something  that  is  for- 
eign to  me." 

The  above  statements  of  Mr.  Dillon's 
seem  to  ring  true  to  the  writer,  for  the 
fact  that  he  has  proven  by  some  of  his 
past  efforts  that  he  knows  comedy.  It 
is  a  known  fact  that  Dillon  is  never 
without  a  smile,  and  "kids"  his  com- 
pany into  being  serious  in  scenes.  He 
employs  a  capable  set  of  players  who 
understand  him  like  a  book,  and  conse- 
quently interpret  his  directions  almost 
immediately. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  discussion 
for  the  people  in  filmdom  if  other  com-  * 
edy  producers  would  state  their  views. 


What  is  Comedy? 

By  Bennie  Ziedman 
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Hints  for  Scenario  Writers 


By  Clarence  J.  Caine 

It  is  assumed  that  the  majority  of  those  who  follow  this  department  have  had  some  ex- 
perience in  preparing  scripts  for  the  market,  but  for  the  benefit  of  beginners  even  the  most 
simple  questioning  pertaining  to  photo-play  writing  will  be  treated  at  some  time  or  another 
in  the  future.  Any  scenarioist  who  is  in  doubt  as  to  anything  which  comes  under  the  head 
of  script  writing  is  welcomed  to  write  in  and  state  his  trouble.  Questions  will  be  promptly 
answered  through  this  department  or  personally.  Address  all  correspondence  to  Scenario 
Writers'  Dept.,  Picture-Play  Weekly,  Street  &  Smith,  Publishers,  New  York  City. 


THE   QUESTION    OF  KEALISM. 

SOME  time  ago  we  cautioned  script 
writers  not  to  overdo  in  injecting 
realism  into  their  scripts,  and  this  little 
warning  brought  a  howl  from  certain 
quarters.  A  man  who  is  in  position  to 
know  claims  that  what  many  films  lack 
is  realism,  and  we  heartily  agree  with 
him.  However,  we  are  sure  he  stopped 
reading  our  "wheeze"  on  the  subject  be- 
fore he  reached  the  end,  for  we  were  not 
trying  to  ad\ocate  inconsistent  plots — 
far  be  it  from  such. 

The  point  of  our  previous  writing  on 
the  subject  was  "eliminate  the  grue- 
some details  whicli,  while  they  are  true 
to  life  in  every  respect,  are  not  enter- 
taining." A  correspondent  writes  in  that 
he  recently  saw  two  films  by  a  well- 
known  company  in  one  of  which  a  frail 
woman  easily  overcomes  a  band  of  Japs 
in  a  struggle,  while  it  takes  a  husky  man 
some  time  to  down  them ;  in  the  other 
one  man  steals  a  letter  from  another's 
pocket  without  any  one  of  a  group,  who 
are  standing  about,  noticing  him.  In- 
spired by  these  two  far-fetched  bits  of 
action,  the  correspondent  winds  up  his 
letter  by  saying :  "Don't  you  think  there 
ought  to  be  enough  realism  to  make  a 
plot  look  reasonable  to  the  a\-erage 
mind  ?" 

Our  answer  to  his  question  is  obvi- 
ously in  the  affirmative,  and  we  go  much 
farther,  and  say  that  in  order  to  meet 
with  public  approval  it  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary for  a  production  to  be  logically 
developed.  This  is  an  entirely  different 
issue  from  the  one  we  treated,  however. 
Realism  is  one  thing,  o\'errealism  an- 
other. As  we  said  before,  a  film  which 
is  so  realistic  in  the  little  touches  of 
human  interest  it  contains  "goes  big"  no 
matter  what  sort  of  audience  views  it, 
while  a  film  which  is  given  over  to  detail 


or  gruesome  realism  generall}-  "falls 
fiat." 

There  is  a  happy  medium  which  all 
writers  must  seek.  If  you  are  writing  a 
drama  of  business  life  you  can  increase 
its  value  by  giving  your  characters  natu- 
ral situations  and  human-interest  bits 
of  by-play,  and  you  can  handicap  your 
chances  of  sale  by  carefully  working  out 
in  detail  a  business  deal,  with  all  its 
cumbersome  "ins  and  outs."  While  you 
doubtless  can  make  the  latter  action 
fairly  interesting,  we  doubt  if  it  would 
compare  at  all  with  a  picture  in  which 
the  business  deal  was  merely  sketched 
for  the  benefit  of  your  audience  and  the 
real  interest  focused  on  the  actions  of 
your  characters. 

Another  place  where  overrealism  fre- 
quently crops  out  is  in  detective,  police, 
et  cetera,  plays.  Things  which  offend 
many,  and  shock  very  few  less  often, 
appear  in  this  variety  of  plays,  and, 
though  logical  and  correct  in  every  way, 
would  be  bettc"  left  out,  and  merely  sug- 
gested. Incidentally,  if  less  realism  were 
used  in  plays  of  this  class,  we  would 
have  less  trouble  from  our  well-meaning 
but  misguided  friends,  the  censors,  for 
there  would  be  little  chance  for  them 
to  do  any  "clipping." 

The  scenario  writer  should  always  see 
that  the  action  in  his  script  is  logical  be- 
for  it  is  mailed  out ;  he  should  also 
see  that  he  has  not  mistaken  realism  for 
overrealism. 

CUT-IX  LE.-VDENS. 

A  beginner  in  the  scenario-writing 
game  seems  to  take  a  great  delight  in 
breaking  "cut-in  leaders"  into  scenes 
just  to  show  that  he  can  do  it.  Per- 
h.aps  there  is  no  phase  of  photo-play 
technique  which  can  so  easily  make  or 
mar  a  script  as  this,  and  }et  it  is  as 


loosely  handled  as  though  it  were  ■ 
thing  of  minor  importance.  j 

-A.  script  writer  should  make  it  a  po 
to  see  that  wherever  a  leader  is  brok 
into  a  scene  it  is  not  only  absolutt 
necessary,  but  also  somewhat  of  a  h<' 
to  the  artistic  value  of  the  scenar< 
The  mere  fact  that  a  cut-in  momentar 
halts  the  action  within  a  scene  cour 
against  it,  so  there  must  be  good  reas 
for  its  use  or  it  will  be  sure  to  drj 
a  frown  from  the  critical  ones  who  ps- 
judgment  on  tlie  script. 

Short  conversation  is  the  best  form  : 
use  in  a  cut-in,  and  this  can  generally 
worked  owt  satisfactorily,  though  the 
are   exceptions.     The   leader  must 
fitted  to  the  action  regardless  of  wheth 
it  is  a  "quote"  or  a  "straight,"  and  mi 
state,  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  possib_ 
the  idea  the  author  -wishes  to  conv; 
and  which  he- cannot  conveniently  "p 
over''  through  the  actions  of  his  cha  j 
acters. 

A  SCEXE  PLOT. 

A  scene  plot  is  something  which  m; 
or  may  not  be  prepared  by  the  amatei 
It  is  a  help  to  the  director  who  produc 
the   script — if   it   sells — and   in  one 
really  necessarj-,  while  in  another  it 
not. 

We  think  that  all  those  who  can  con 
close  to  writing  a  working  script  shou 
supply  a  scene  plot.  If  used,  it  shou 
follow  the  synopsis  and  cast,  separatii 
these  from  the  scenario  proper.  Judgii 
from  our  beginner  friends'  efforr 
many  of  them  are  a  little  bit  at  sea 
to  what  a  scene  plot  is,  so  we  will  an 
lyze  it. 

The  object  of  a  scene  plot  is  to  U 
the  director  just  where  the  action  tak 
place.  It  should  be  divided  into  interii 
and  exterior  classes,  the  former  beii 
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illed  sets  and  the  latter  locations.  If 
)u  have  four  scenes  in  a  parlor,  three 
,'  a  kitchen,  and  two  in  the  back  yard, 
)U  would  write  \'our  scene  plot  thus : 

Interior — Sets,  2;  Scenes,  7. 
,  Parlor — i,  4,  7,  9. 
!  Kitchen— 2,  5,  8. 

Exterior — Locations,  i ;  Scenes,  2. 
[Back  Yard — 3,  6. 

The  numbers  tell  the  director  just 
Piat  scenes  are  laid  in  the  particular  set 
I  location,  so  that  they  may  all  be 
jmed  at  the  same  time,  while  the  set 
;{  up  in  the  studio,  or  while  the  com- 
iny  is  on  the  location.    If  the  writer's 

ript  undergoes  very  many  changes  in 

e  scene  action  the  scene  plot  is  worth- 
\ss,  of  course,  but  we  think  it  a  good 
an  to  put  it  in,  anyway.  Each  writer 
j)ould  be  able  to  tell  himself  honestly 
iHiether  or  not  his  work  is  good  enough 
be  put  on  with  but  few  changes,  and 

he  decides  it  is  the  scene  plot  is  ap- 
ifopriate. 

I;  writer's  INSTIXCT. 

'jThe  person  with  latent  talent  does 
■  ings  by  instinct  which  another  person 
'ould  spend  months  learning. 
''That  may  se.em  like  a  pretty  broad 
,3tement,  but  it  is  true,  nevertheless, 
kr  W'ithouf  that  queer  inborn  something 
':at  seems  to  ever  guide  those  who  are 
sjstined  to  make  their  living  w^ith  their 
?n — or  typewriter — much  tedious  labor 
(ust  be  gone  through  to  learn  even  the 
lindamentals. 

{  Of  course,  there  are  no  writers  born 
''liose  w-ork  will  prove  acceptable  as 
I>on  as  they  turn  their  hand  to  it,  but 
•ley  "will  reach  the  selling  point  much 
loner  than  one  whose  brain  does  not 
em  to  absorb  things  pertaining  to  lit- 
-■ature.  They,  like  all  others,  must  gain 
■cperience,  for  the  more  of  this  they 
)^;t  the  better  they  are.  The  point  we 
'■e  making  is  that  they  have  the  jump 
\i  other  writers  from  the  start,  and  w-ith 
'ird  and  earnest  work  are  sure  to  suc- 
.jed. 

IWe  firmlj-  believe  that  there  are 
Jany  beginners — perhaps  working  on 
jieir  first  script — who  are  convinced  that 
]  ey  belong  to  this  class,  and  we  do  not 
iTubt  but  that  many  of  them  do.  As 
,is  been  our  habit,  though,  we  wish  to 
^'arn  those  who  are  inclined  to  place 

o  much  confidence  in  themselves  not 
J  think  they  are  in  this  or  another 
,a3S  unless  they  truly  feel  they  are.  for 

icy  are  doing  themselves  a  great  harm 

jiless  they  are  self-honest, 
i 


IDEA — PLOT  GER  M — H  l  N'CH. 

The  first  inkling  you  get  lor  your  sce- 
nario, the  flash  which  comes  to  your 
brain  one  moment  and  may  be  gone  the 
next,  but  which,  if  it  is  seized  upon  and 
developed,  will  result  in  a  full-sized  plot, 
is  your  idea — know^n  to  many  as  plot 
germ  or  hunch. 

This  idea  may  be  compared  to  the  seed 
of  a  plant.  It  must  be  handled  carefully, 
and  treated  in  a  certain  way  if  you 
would  ha\  e  it  grow  into  a  salable  photo 
play.  And  it  is  in  treating  the  germ 
that  most  amateurs  fall  down. 

There  are  many  angles  to  be  consid- 
ered after  an  idea  has  been  captured, 
and  the  wise  writer  gives  them  all  a 
chance.  Where  a  certain  line  of  develop- 
ment would  probabh*  result  in  an  indif- 
ferent script,  another  would  doubtless 
lead  to  a  salable  plot.  Aluch  forethought 
must  be  exercised  by  the  writer  at  this 
stage  of  the  game. 

Ideas  are  not  common — that  is,  good 
ones — so  it  is  well  to  keep  all  the  ex- 
ceptional hunches  that  come  one's  way 
on  file,  and  use  them  to  the  best  possible 
advantage.  There  are  times  when  a 
writer  is  sure  to  run  "dry,"  and  at  such 
times  these  filed  ideas  will  indeed  be 
welcome. 

DIALOGUE  IN  SCENES. 

It  is  a  much-mooted  question  as  to 
whether  a  scenario  writer  should  w^rite 
any  dialogue  at  all  into  his  script,  ex- 
cept that  which  appears  in  the  leaders, 
as  a  director  will  probably  give  his 
players  different  W'Ords  to  say,  anyway, 
during  the  filming  of  the  action. 

Giving  the  words  of  one  character's 
speech  and  the  reply  made  by  another 
takes  up  considerable  space  in  a  writ- 
ten scene,  and  if  dialogue  is  used  in  the 
majority  of  scenes  the  size  of  the  script 
will  become  prohibitive.  We  are  of 
the  opinion  that  it  is  better  to  simply  ex- 
plain what  your  character  says,  and  give 
a  little  "business"  to  convey  the  mean- 
ing to  the  audience  in  actions,  than  to 
write  in  his  words.  Where  a  leader 
is  required  at  the  point  where  the  char- 
acter speaks,  it  is  all  right  to  cut  one 
in  in  dialogue  form. 

We  know  many  directors  who  take 
each  scene  they  put  on,  and  give  each 
of  their  characters  speaking  parts  from 
the  time  they  enter  till  they  exit  from 
the  camera  range,  and  we  also  know 
that  to  offer  dialogue  to  these  directors 
would  be  useless,  as  each  uses  the  sce- 
nario he  is  working  from  mereh'  to 
guide   him  "with  the  action,   and  then 


treats  each  scene  as  though  he  were  put- 
ting on  an  act  on  the  speaking  stage. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  danger  of  the 
amateur  getting  into  the  habit  of  think- 
ing that  he  can  "get  over"  things 
through  dialogue  which  w'ould  not  regis- 
ter at  all  on  the  screen.  It  takes  a 
skilled  mind  to  tell  just  how  much  of 
what  a  player  says  before  the  camera 
will  be  grasped  by  the  audience.  If  the 
situation  has  been  "pointed  up  to"'  care- 
full}',  the  audience  senses  just  about 
what  the  actor  or  actress  is  saying,  if 
not — well,  you  have  all  seen  some 
player  stand  before  a  camera  and  talk 
for  several  seconds  without  giving  you 
any  idea  of  what  he  was  saying,  and 
you  know  how  entertaining  it  is.  There- 
fore our  advice  to  the  amateur  is : 
Don't  use  dialogue  in  scenes  at  all. 
And  to  the  more  advanced  writers : 
Use  it  sparingly  and  intelligently. 

BIG  SCENES. 

Another  folly  of  the  beginner  is  the 
use  of  "big  scenes"  in  scenarios  which 
have  not  plot  enough  to  justify  a  large 
expenditure,  even  if  they  were  pur- 
chased by  some  company.  By  big 
scenes  we  mean  those  on  which  a  large 
amount  of  money  is  spent,  even  though 
the  effect  is  not  very  startling.  We 
quite  readily  grant  the  point  that  more 
than  once  a  scene  costing  considerable 
has  supplied  the  punch  which  saved  the 
play,  but — we  always  have  a  "but"  up 
our  sleeve — should  the  amateur  jump  at 
the  conclusion  that  because  he  has  writ- 
ten a  fairly  passable  play  he  can  turn 
it  into  a  masterpiece  by  calling  for  a 
scene  that  will  cost  a  few  thousands  in 
cold  cash? 

For  thoughtful  w^riters  this  spasm  is 
unnecessary,  but  there  are  man)'  who  do 
not  qualify  for  this  class;  we  know  be- 
cause we  have  just  finished  reading 
several  hopeless  scripts  which  invari- 
ably called  for  "big"  scenes.  Begin- 
ners must  realize  that  the  men  -who  pro- 
duce motion  pictures  do  so  to  make 
money,  and  that  they  will  not  invest  a 
great  deal  of  money  in  anything  unless 
the  expenditure  brings  back  additional 
profit.  The  profit  occasionally  may 
come  indirectly — as  through  advertis- 
ing, for  example — but  if  v-ou  study 
films  closely  you  will  see  that  it  comes 
in  every  case. 

It  is  therefore  up  to  the  photo-play- 
wright to  be  more  than  ordinarilj-  sure 
that  there  will  be  big  returns  from  the 
finished  production  if  his  script  calls 
for  a  "big"  scene,  and  even  then  the 
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chances  of  selling  are  less  than  if  he 
write  a  straight-f  rom-the-shoulder, 
simple  script  with  a  kick  behind  it,  for 
editors  don't  like  to  "take  a  chance" 
with  '■big"-scene  scripts. 

SPECTACULAR  FEATURES. 

In  these  days,  when  several  of  the 
companies  do  not  seem  to  mind  blowing 
up  anything  from  a  village  to  a  yacht,  it 
is  difficult  for  the  writer,  who  has  a 
splendid  idea  which  requires  the  sink- 
ing of  a  battleship  or  two,  to  restrain 
himself. 

Of  course,  he  does  not  know  that  the 
company  probably  selected  the  book  or 
play  adaptation  in  which  a  big  effect 
could  be  gained  for  that  reason  alone, 
as  they  figured  that  with  the  advertising 
value  of  the  work  and  the  author's  name 
and  the  spectacular  effect  the  film  would 
go  big. 

There  is  practically  no  market  right 
now  for  a  spectacular  feature  written 
by  an  unknown  free  lance,  so  it  is  wast- 
ing one's  time  to  carefully  lay  out  plans 
for  a  big  feature  of  this  kind,  as  it  will 
probably  go  unsold. 

A30UT  SALES. 

On  two  or  three  previous  occasions 
we  told  beginners  that  it  was  to  their 
own  advantage  to  learn  how  to  write 
before  they  submitted.  'Whether  or  not 
our  beginner  readers  listened  we  do  not 
know,  but  we  do  hope  that  they  are  not 
wasting  their  postage  on  certain  com- 
panies whose  doors  are  closed,  at  the 
present  time,  to  outside  contributions. 
If  a  writer  is  playing  the  game  in  a  big 
way,  he  can  afford  to  work  along  for 
some  time  without  a  sale,  for  he  will  bo 
learning  things  during  that  time  which 
will  mean  money  to  him  later  on.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  hold  back  all  that  he 
writes,  but  if  he  sends  only  that  which 
his  conscience  tells  him  is  worthy  of 
consideration,  he  will  find  himself 
abreast  with  the  game  in  a  much  shorter 
time  than  if  he  mailed  scripts  here  and 
there  without  considering  their  value. 

RESULT  OF  SELIG-TRIP  CONTEST. 

Not  one  of  the  several  thousand  sce- 
narios submitted  to  the  Selig  Polyscope 
Company,  which  two  months  ago  asked 
for  an  idea  to  film  on  the  Selig  Movie 
Special  tour  to  California  in  July,  was 
found  to  be  practical.  There  were  a 
number  of  excellent  suggestions  offered, 
v^/hich  in  certain  instances  might  have 
proven  acceptable,  but  a  plot  covering 
the  full  seventeen  days'  tour,  and  which 
would  give  all  the  passengers  aboard  a 


cl'iance  to  act,  was  not  found.  A  half 
dozen  writers  whose  scripts  came  near 
filling  the  requirements  have  been  re- 
membered by  the  Selig  company. 

Short  Shots. 
Is  the  script  you  are  working  on  the 
best  you  have  ever  written?    It  should 
be. 

If  you  were  building  a  house  you 
would  give  each  step  considerable 
thought.  It  should  be  .  the  same  when 
you  build  a  photo  play. 

DON'T  STAY  FAT 

To  prove  that  AIHPO, 
pleasant,  harrnlisi. 
■me  tteatiiieiit  for  Ob.  s- 
.'.ivill  reduce  over-fat- 
from  any  part  of  ti  e 
,  we  ivill  senil  a 

50c  Box  Free 

\    to  any  one  who  is  too 
\  fat.    Adipo  requires 
no  exercising- or  diet- 
incr,  nor  does  it  in- 
t  rfere   'w  i  t  li  your 
V-    usual  liabits.  Rlieu- 
niattsm.Astlimn.Kid- 
■  ney  and  Heart  trou- 
/'    bles.   that  so  often 
come  with  Obesity, 
improve  as  you  re- 
duce.    Alioiv  lis  to 
pyo-ve  it  at  our  ex- 
peytse.    Writ--  to-day 
fortheFRElO  50c 
lOc  to  help  pay  di'stri- 
Ashland  Building. 


Motion  Picture 
Dividends 

Motion  Picture  stocks  pay  big 
dividends.  Any  amount  from 
$5.00  up  can  be  invested  to  show 
a  large  interest  return.  Send  for 
list  No.  40  showing  dividend  pay- 
ing Motion  Picture  stocks  selling 
from  $5.00  to  $2500.00  a  share. 

MOTION  PICTURE  SECURITIES  CO. 

27  William  Street,       New  York 


(She 

Chicago 


SendOnlvZOd: 

For  Trial  Boiile 


You  have  never  seen 
anything  like  this  before 

The  fra'^-rance  of  thousands  of 
blosyoms  in  a  vial  2  inches  hich. 
The  most  exquisite  perfume  science 
ever  produced. 


1  $1.00  an  ounce  at  c'enlers  hy  mail.  25r 
i  50c.  and  %\M  bottles.  Send  died: 
i  stamps.  Odors:  Lily  of  the  Valley 
i  Ivose,  Violet,  Mon  Amour,  etc.  Money 
back  if  not  pleased. 

For  a  limited  time  only  send  20c.  silver 
or  stamps  for  reg-ular  25c.  trial  botilc. 

PAUL  RIEGER 
6  26  First  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Concentraieii     Flower     Drops     ma^  e 
without  a'coliol;    use  only  a  drop.  All 
odors  $1.50  a  bottle  except  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  Sl.ls. 


Guaran- 
teed lA 
Years 


Only  ^2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay 

If  you  need  a  typewriter,  here  is  an  op- 
portunity to  get  one  direct  from  the  factory 
for  less  than  half  usual  prices  and  on  terms  so 
easy  you  won't  feel  the  cost  at  all.  Think  of  it! 
Only  S2  brings  you  one  of  our  brand  new.  latest 
"visible"  nodel  CHICACO  typewriters  to  use 
in  your  home,  store  or  office  on 

10  Days  FREE  Trial 

Write  all  the  letters  yon  want  to  on  it.  keep 
it  full  10  days  before  you  decide.  See  for  your- 
self that  this  machine  will  do  all  that  any  hun- 
dred dollar  machine  will  do  and  more.  Note  the 
interchangeable  steel  type  wheel,  eraser  plate, 
envelope  addressing  plate,  and  many  other  ex- 
clusive features.  If  pleased,  pay  only  S3  a  month 
until  machine  is  paid  for.  If  you  are  not  satisfied, 
just  return  the  outfit  at  our  expense  and  your 
money  will  be  refunded  in  full.  You  take  no  risk 
whatever.  Every  machine  GUARANTEED  FOR  10  TEARS. 

FRFF  LEATHERETTE  CARRYING  CASE 

rritt  We  have  a  limited  number  of  handsome 
^■^^HKSB  leatherette  carrying'  cases  with  fine  brass 
trimminprs  (worth  S5)  which  we  will  give  to  those  who 
order  promptly.  If  you  want  the  finest  typewriter  out- 
fit you  ever  saw— a  10  year  guaranteed  machine,  fino 
case  and  complete  instruction  book,  all  for  only  $2  down, 
write  for  caUiogue  folder  today. 

CALESBURG  WRITING  MACHINE  CO. 
Department  842  Galesburg,  llSinois 


Learn  to  Write  Photo -Play: 
By  Our  Exclusive  Metho( 

Only  sure  metliod.  This  school  turn 
out  more  successful  scenario  writer  i 
than  all  the  other  schools  together 
There's  a  reason.  You  too  can  maki 
big  money.  Send  for  free  bookie 
of  valuable  information  and  Srech 
Prize  Offer.  Don't  delaj — Act,  before  you  turn  page 
Chicago  Photo-Playwright  College,  Box  278  XY,  Chicago,  III 


LDl 
HERE 


SPECIALOFFER 

Beautiful  hand-colored . lartre  1 1  xl4 
Photo  of  your  Favorite  Actor  or 
Actress.  TI  ese  handsome  liaod- 
colored  Photos  are  an  exception- 
ally fine  work  of  art  suitable  for  | 
framing.  Ask  your  nearest  theatre, 
or  send  25c  in  stamps  or  coin  to  ' 

Wyanoak  Publishing  Co. 

138  West  52nd  Street,  N.  Y.  City 


Valuable  Formulas 
Tricks,  Illusions,  anc 
Household  Hints  ir 
our  interesting  mag' 


azine   for  two  issues. 

SENT  COMPLETE   FOR  lOc 

THE  TYPOCRAFT  CO. 
Allen  BIdg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.. 


lOc 


Bad  Complexions  ClesrbpLikeMagii 


WITH  THE  USE  OF 
MEDICATED 


Soap 


Contains  a  wonderful  ingredient  used  by  eminent  physicians 
for  vear'i  witti  great  success,  now  combined  in  convenient, 
delitrhtful  form  in  LOMA  Toilet  Soap.  Its  refrular  use  will 
stimulate  the  skin,  permitting  natural,  healthy  action:  rids 
the  ^kin  of  pimples,  blackheads,  redness,  rnnnhness.  quickly 
at  triflintr  cost.  Price,  50c  percaUe,  sent  postpaid. 
Richard  Fink  Co.,  Dep».  37.  396  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Make  Money  Serving 
TMs  iBifl  Concern 


The  Standard  Visible  Writer 


Top  Pay 

For  All  or  Part  Time 
Acting  as  Local  Agent  for 
The  New  Model  Typewriter 

GUI  VCR  NINE 


Open  to  All 


This  new-day  typewriter  —  the  Oliver  "Nine" — has  leaped  into  national  favor 
in  four  short  months.  It  came  years  before  experts  expected  it.  So  to  meet 
the  demand  we  now  throw  open  thousands  of  money-making  agencies.  Here  is 
a  golden  chance  for  someone  in  every  community  to  help  this  big  concern  sup- 
ply the  public.  Do  you  know  a  reliable  person  you  can  recommend?  Do  you 
want  to  apply  for  this  handsome  connection  yourself?  No  experience  is  neces- 
sary. For  this  Oliver  "Nine" — wiik  the  lightest  touch  kyiown  —  is  selling  itself 
repeatedly  where  agents  show  the  sample  we  supply  them  on  attractive  terms. 

Crowning  Features 

No  other  typewriter  on  earth  has  the  bat- 
tery of  advances  that  come  on  this  new  Oliver. 
One  feature  alone — the  Optional  Duplex  Shift 
—  multiplies  speed!  It  is  winning  a  host  of 
touch-writers  from  rival  makes. 

Another — the  Selective  Color  Attachment 
and  Line  Ruling  Device — takes  the  place  of 
a  check  protector.  Stores,  offices,  etc.,  often 
pay  $10  to  |12  for  a  single  machine  to  do  the 
work  of  this  one  new  attachment,  which  we 
furnish  without  extra  charge.  Even  our  own 
previous  models  —  famous  in  their  day — 
never  had  it. 

17  Cents  a  Day 

When  agents  can  offer  betterments  like 
these  at  the  old-time  price,  do  you  wonder 
that  thousands  are  earning  incomes  in  taking 
orders  for  the  Oliver  "Nine.-"'  And  we  let 
them  sell  it  on  our  popular  purchase  plan, 
payments  that  equal  07ily  17  cents  a  day! 

Prospects  Furnished 

We  furnish  agents  with  thousands  of  names 
of  prospective  purchasers  that  come  in  re- 
sponse to  our  mighty  magazine  advertise- 
ments. Often  we  send  experts  to  help  them 
close  sales.  Yet  you,  as  an  agent,  get  your 
full  profit.  And  we  send  you  the  "Oliver 
School  of  Practical  Salesmanship"  that  has 
trained  so  many  to  win,  and  win  big. 


Each  agent  has  exclusive  sale  in  his  terri- 
tory and  gets  the  profit  from  every  Oliver 
"Nine"  that  is  bought  there. 

Yet  you  don't  have  to  change  your  busi- 
ness to  handle  this  dignified  agency.  Store- 
keepers, doctors,  lawyers,  telegraphers, 
clerks,  salesmen,  clergymen,  teachers — nearly 
every  vocation  is  represented  in  this  crack 
sales  organization. 

Don't  Put  Oil 

But  don't  put  off.  We  are  awarding  these 
profitable  agencies  every  day.  Someone  else 
may  apply  and  get  your  territory  if  you  wait. 
Win  these  profits  for  yourself.  Just  mail  the 
coupon  right  now  for  full  particulars  and 
"Opportunity  Book"  FREE. 


Mail  This  to  Make  Money 


The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company 
1185  Oliver  Typewriter  BIdg.,  Chicago 

S      Send  me  "Opportunity  Book"  Free  and  tell 
me  how  to  get  the  exclusive  agency  for  the 
S  new  Oliver  "Nine." 

^  Name    

^  Address      
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These  are  the  three  quahties  of  motion 
pictures.  In  a  theater,  to  see  one  good  one, 
you  may  have  to  look  at  a  number  of 
the  others. 

Bui 

the  greatest  care  is  taken  by  this  magazine 
to  give  its  readers  not  only  the  good,  but 
the  best  of  the  good.  When  you  want  a 
short  story  that  you  can  be  sure  will  be 
worth  reading,  buy 
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THE  ANDERSON  OF  "BRONCHO  BILLY."  Rex  Berry  

Who  really  is  "Broncho  Billy,"  known  to  thousands  of  picture  lovers  by  that  name  alone?  This  article 
answers  that  question,  and  many  others  that  admirers  of  this  popular  star  may  want  to  know,  by 
telling  the  full  story  of  his  interesting  life. 


Al  Ray 


Morton  P.  Hobes 


SCREEN  GOSSIP  

Brief  bits  of  interest  about  filmdom  and  those  in  it. 

CHIMMIE  FADDEN  

Do  you  want  to  laugh?  Then  turn  to  this  story — about  a  Bowery  boy  who  broke  into  societ)-  as  the  foot- 
man of  a  young  lady  who  realized  he  had  never  had  a  chance  and  decided  to  give  him  one.  It  is  a 
humorous  story  with  a  real  plot,  too. 

PEGGY  LYNN,  BURGLAR.  .   Kenneth  Rand  .11 

Brought  up  among  thieves  all  her  life,  Peggy  Lynn,  a  beautiful  orphan  girl,  entered  the  home  of 
a  wealthy  young  bachelor  with  burglarious  intent.    What  happened  when  he  discovered  her — and 
took  her  for  somebody  else — makes  the  story.    It  has  thrills  galore. 


THE  BREAKS  OF  THE  GAME. 


Morton  P.  Hobes 


16 


Here  is  a  >ca/  newspaper  story.    To  win  the  girl  of  his  choice.  Bob  Carpenter  had  to  score  a  beat.  He 
set  out  to  attain  both  goals,  and  the  adventures  he  encountered  on  the  way  make  gripping  reading. 


THE  WAR  O'  DREAMS. 


Robert  Keene 


A  particularly  timely  story,  just  now  n'hen  practically  all  the  world  is  at  war,  is  this  account  of  "the 
war  that  might  have  been. " 

EVOLUTION  OF  MOTION  PICTURES— III.  Robert  Grau 

This  is  the  third  in  the  series  which  tells  you  all  you  want  to  know  about  the  motion  picture 
industry  from  its  earliest  phase  to  the  present  day — and  tells  it  in  a  way  to  make  fact  seem 
as  interesting  as  fiction.    Each  article  is  complete  in  itself. 

PLAYS  AND  PLAYERS.   

Short-length  pen  pictures  of  the  plays  and  the  players  in  them — what  yon  want  to  know  abont  your 
favorite  star,  or  the  new  releases,  briefly  told. 
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Instruction  an8«s,dvice  for  amateur  and  professional  picture-play  writers,  with  notes  on  where  to 
sell.    A  \',aluable  weekly  department. 
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The  Anderson  of  ''Broncho  Billy" 

By  Rex  Berry 

To  the  general  motion- picture  public,  the  famous  character  of  "Broncho  Billy" 
is  known  by  no  other  name  than  that  which  represents  his  part.  There  are  some 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  his  real  name  is  Gilbert  M.  Anderson,  but  he 
is  never  thought  of  other  than  as  "'Broncho  Billy."  How  many  know  the  life  of  Mr. 
Anderson,  now  millionaire,  part  owner  and  secretary  of  the  Essanay  Film  Manufac- 
turing Company.?    Here  it  is  in  full,  as  told  b}'  himself  in  an  interview. 


\17HEX  I  met  Gilbert  M.  Anderson. 

the  man  who  is  known  all  over 
the  globe  as  "Broncho  Billy,"  I  profited 
by  the  experience  of  other  interviewers, 
and  did  not  talk  to  him  about  himself. 


stranger  is  a  newspaper  or  raagazme 
man  or  woman  he  suddenly  stops  his 
conversation. 

He  is  about  the  easiest  man  to  talk 
to.  though  probably  the  hardest  to  have 


ihat  he  could  talk  on  almost  any  subject 
in  such  an  interesting  manner  that  3"0ur 
attention  was  constantly  claimed. 

All  the  "fans'"  that  are  fans  know  that 
2vlr.  Anderson  is  one  of  the  best  and 


'Broncho  Billy 
outlaw. 


as  an 


If  there  is  one  thing  Mr.  Anderson 
dislikes  it  is  talking  about  himself  for 
publication.  He  may  be  introduced,  to 
a  stranger  and  be  talking  as  freely  as 
though  the  acquaintance  had  begun  years 
age,    but    when    he    learns    that  the 


"Broncho  Billy"  as  Mr.  Anderson,  millionaire 
and  secretary  of  the  Essanay  Company. 

saj'  anything,  that  I  have  met  while  in- 
terviewing the  "big  fellows"  of  the  film 
game.  He  has  a  friendly  way  of  smil- 
ing at  you  that  at  once  puts  you  at  ease.  . 
and  because  I  was  not — for  the  time  at 
least — an  "interviewer,"  I  also  learned 


■•Broncho  Billy   in  full 
regalia. 

most  popular  actors  appearing  in  West- 
ern pictures,  and  has  held  this  position 
for  several  years.  I  wonder  how  many 
are  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  also  is 
part  owner  of  the  company  in  whose 
pictures  he  appears.    The  name  "Essa- 
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nay"  is  a  t-ombination  of  Mr.  Ander- 
son's name  and  that  of  his  senior  part- 
ner, George  K.  Spoor.  "Ess"  stands  for 
the  first  letter  in  J\lr.  Spoor's  name,  "an" 
for  and,  and  "ay"  for'  the  I'irst  initial  of 
Mr.  Anderson's  name.  S  and  A — Essa- 
nay.  Many  perplexed  picture  patrons 
have  asked  how  the  company  came  to 
get  the  name.  Probably  they  had 
searched  Webster's  and  tlie  New 
Standard  unsuccessfully  for  its  origin. 

But  to  get  back  to  Mr.  Anderson.  To 
begin  with,  I  shall  state,  like  "a  banal 
biographer,  that  he  was  born.  But  I 
will  try  to  redeem  myself  in  this  sen- 
tence by  telling  you  his  age,  or,  rather, 
letting  you  figure  if  out  for  yourself, 
fijr  the  year  in  which  Broncho  Billy  ar- 
ri\ed  in  this  gay  little  world  is  desig- 
nated by  placing  the  numbers  one,  eight, 
eight,  three  in  just  that  order. 

Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas,  was  the  place 
of  his  advent  into  this  world,  and  there 
Mr.  Anderson's  childliood  days  were 
spent  largely  in  the  open.  Then  his  fam- 
ily moved  west,  and  several  years  on 
the  plains,  living  among  hardy  Western- 
ers, gave  rise  to  the  desire  for  adven- 
ture that  always  clung  to  him.  It  was 
during  these  years  in  the  West  that  he 
learned  to  ride,  rope,  and  shoot,  and 
those  who  ha\'e  seen  his  Western  pro- 
ductions certainly  nuist  admit  thai  these 
accomplislnnents  have  pr(i\en  nf  value 
to  him. 

When  Mr.  Anderson  was  a  young  man 
in  his  teens,  the  family  again  moved,  tiiis 
time  eastward.  East  St.  Lmiis,  Illinois, 
was  the  stopping  place,  and  Ix'cause  li\- 
ing  in  a  city  was  rather  dull,  after  hav- 
ing had  no  limits  placed  upon  his  ro\- 
ings  over  the  prairies,  young  Gilbert  .\n- 
derson  began  to  look  for  snmetliing  tn 
claim  his  attention. 

A  dramatic  club  was  organized  across 
the  river  in  St.  Louis  proper,  and  his 
name  appeared  on  the  first  program. 
When  his  work  was  praised  heartily,  a 
new  field  of  endeavor  was  opened,  and 
he  at  once  began  to  study  for  the  stage. 
This  eventually  led  him  to  New  York, 
where  he  worked  his  way  through  a 
dramatic  school.  He  had  no  difficulty 
in  securing  his  first  professional  en- 
gagement, and  his  work  at  once  assured 
a  good  future. 

Several  years  passed,  and  Broadway 
and  Mr.  Anderson  were  getting  better 
acquainted  every  day.  Once,  just  after 
a  show  had  closed  on  the  road,  Mr.  .An- 
derson arrived  in  New  York  to  secure 


another  engagement  beforf  taking  a 
short  vacation,  and  was  offered  a  week's 
work  with  the  Edison  Company,  which 
was  just  preparing  to  film  the  first  long 
motion  picture  ever  made,  "The  Great 
Train  Robbery."  They  had  heard  of 
.Mr.  ,\nderson's  ability  to  portray  West- 
ern characters,  and  did  not  rest  until 
they  secured  his  services. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  his  career 
before  the  camera.  At  the  end  of  the 
week,  when  his  work  in  the  Edison  pic- 
ture was  concluded,  he  canceled  the 
theatrical  engagement  he  had  secured, 
and  announced  his  intention  of  acting 
for  picture  plays. 

At  that  time,  a  move  of  this  kind 
was  considered  the  height  of  folly  by 
all  players  who  had  ever  picked  a  speck 
of  Broadway  dust  from  under  their  eye- 
lid, but  Mr.  -Anderson  had  seen  the  pos- 
sibility of  making  a  fortune,  and  paid 
no  attention  to  the  attempts  which  were 
made  to  persuade  him  to  remain  on  the 
stage. 

Men  with  money  shared  the  opinion 
of  the  actor  folk  in  regard  to  motion 
pictures  at  that  time,  and  Mr.  Anderson 
found  it  difficult  to  secure  financial  as- 
sistance in  Xew  \'ork.  While  trying  to 
convince  certain  capitalists  that  there 
would  be  big  returns  for  all  they  in- 
vested, he  broke  into  the  producing  end 
of  the  business  l)y  putting  on  a  pic- 
ture for  X'itagraph  called  "Raffles,  the 
Cracksman."  When  this  proved  success- 
ful, and  he  saw  that  he  had  not  overesti- 
mated his  own  ability,  he  determined 
that  lack  of  capital  could  not  keep  him 
from  starting  a  company  of  his  own, 
and  left  New  A'ork  bound  for  the  West, 
where  he  intended  to  begin  work.  In 
Chicago,  lie  tarried  a  few  hours  be- 
tween trains,  and  a  friend  mentioned 
the  fact  that  George  K.  Spoor  had  been 
seriously  considering  the  erection  of  a 
motion-picture  studio,  and  the  formation 
of  a  company  to  make  dramatic  films. 

Mr.  Anderson  looked  up  Mr.  Spooi, 
and — well,  the  name  of  the  lirm  is 
Essanay,  and  you  who  see  their  pic- 
tures can  tell  whether  or  not  the  found- 
ers of  the  company  had  the  right 
"hunch"  when  they  went  into  the  pic- 
ture business. 

It  was  about  nine  or  ten  years  ago 
when  the  first  Broncho  Billy  picture 
was  made  and  released,  under  the  In- 
dian Plead  trade-mark  of  the  Essanay 
Film  Manufacturing  Company.    Mr.  An- 


derson createcl  the  character,  intendiji 
to  use  it  only  in  one  picture,  but  as  sod 
as  the  public  saw  that  film  they  imm. 
diately  called  for  more  of  Broncho  Bil  ;. 
and  the  character  stayed  on.  Bronch 
Billy  is  unique  in  motion  pictures.  ina>j 
much  as  he  is  never  exactly  the  sam 
character.    It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  an, 
other  player,  without   Mr.   Anderson'  j 
remarkable  versatilitj*  within   a  singl 
make-up,  who  could  create  one  stor;| 
after  another,  week  in  and  week  out 
in  which  the  same  name  was  applied  tij 
characters  varying  from  outlaws  to  min 
isters.    The  accomplishment  of  this  fea 
is  indeed  a  tribute  to  the  personality  o 
Mr.  Anderson,  for  all  those  who  follo^^ 
the  screen  closely  know  that  they  couk  i 
not  continually  enjoy  the  acting  of  ai 
average  player  within   such   a  limitec 
scope,  whereas  Broncho  Billy  is  always 
interesting. 

When  Gilbert  M.  Anderson  begar; 
work  with  his  own  company,  he  hat  i 
many  new  ideas  regarding  the  film  busi- 
ness, and  immediately  put  them  into  ef- 
fect. Perhaps  the  one  which  had  the 
most  lasting  efifect  was  the  making  of 
a  standard  reel — one  thousand  feet  in 
length.  This  was  at  once  accepted  by 
others  in  the  field,  and  has  continued  inl; 
use  ever  since.  ; 

I-'or  several  years  Mr.  Anderson  pro- 
duced pictures  in  the  Chicago  Essanay 
studio,  and  then  moved  west  to  Niles, 
California,  where  he  practically  began 
all   over  again,   as  he  erected   a  new 
studio   and   engaged   a  new  company. 
For  a  while,  nothing  was  produced  at 
Niles  but  Broncho  Billy  Western  pic- 
tures ;  but  later,  a  comedy  company  was 
added,  in  which  "Alkali  Ike"  Carney  had 
the  lead.     Mr.  Ander.son  created  this 
famous  character,  and  when  Mr.  Carney  I 
left  Essanay,  Mr.  Anderson  looked  about ' 
until  he  found  three  players  suited  to 
the  three  roles  he  had  in  mind,  and  I 
then  began  producing  "Snakeville"  com-  i 
edies,   which   introduced   the   now  fa- 
mous   characters    of    "Sophie  Clutts.'' 
"Mustang  Pete."  and  "Slippery  Slim." 

A   little  less   than  a  year   ago.  the 
Niles  studio  was  completely  rebuilt,  and. 
besides  the  two  companies   mentioned  ; 
above,  viz.,  the  Broncho  Billy  and  the  I 
Snakeville,    Charlie    Chaplin's  comedy 
corps  are  now  working  there.    !Mr.  An- 
derson acts  as  director  in  chief,  busi- 
ness manager,  director,  and  star  of  his  I 
own  Broncho  company,  and  still  finds  j 
time  to  "super"  in  some  of  the  Chaplin  ; 


jomedies,  wlien  Charlie  fails  to  gather 
mough  extra  people  lor  a  scene. 

He  is  an  energetic  worker,  and  does 
lot  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  rest. 

lotion  pictures  are  his  work  and  his 

I  lay.  To  turn  out  a  better  picture  than 
ie  has  ever  done  before  is  always  his 
imbition.    He  is  completely  wrapped  up 

II  the  work,  and  will  talk  for  hours — 
~  xcept  to  an  interviewer — about  various 
-Joints  of  the  great  industry  which  he 

ia>  seen  grow  from  its  infancy,  and 
■'vhich  has  made  him  a  wealthy  man. 
U  hen  one  has  talked  to  Mr.  Anderson, 
t  is  a  simple  matter  to  understand  why 
-lie  still  appears  in  pictures,  despite  the 
'act  that  he  was  in  a  position  to  retire 
■■Tom  the  screen  many  years  ago. 
'.  His  continued  playing  before  the 
"camera  gives  him  another  distinction — 
'hat  of  being  the  most  photographed  of 
■  he  "big  men"  of  the  film  game.  That 
j.his  means  nothing  to  'Sh.  Anderson  is 
-clearly  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  he 
will  not  accept  any  personal  publicity. 
%nd  prefers  to  be  known  on  the  screen 
as  Broncho  Billy,  this  being  another  one 
pf  the  reasons  that  the  character  has 
been  carried  on. 

■j   At  least  once  every  year  he  makes 
the  trip  back  East  to  see  those  working 
'under  the  Essanay  banner  at  the  Chi- 
cago studios,   to  talk  business  affairs 
over  with  his  partner — and  to  visit  his 
imotlier  in  Xew  York.    His  trips  are 
lusually  made  during  the  holidays  or  in 
^the  early  spring,  and  both  before  leav- 
ing and  after  returning  to   Xiles,  he 
j  works  long  and  hard  to  supply  enough 
i  extra  pictures  so  that  the  market  de- 
<  mand  for  them  wiir  not  be  neglected 
during  his  visit. 
It  is  doubtful  if  those  who  see  and 
''enjoy  the  Broncho  Billy  pictures  would 
know  Mr.  Anderson  if  they  met  him  on 
the  street,  though  the  features  of  the 
'  film  hero   appear  almost  as  they  are 
j  away  from  the  camera.    He  is  of  me- 
\  dium  height,  well  built,  and  light  on  his 
1  feet.    I  saw  him  moving  swiftly  about 
I  the  studio,  just  after  having  m\'  talk 
with  him,  and  his  every  action  showed 
'  that  he  was  used  to  an  outdoor,  ath- 
letic life. 

We  talked  over  his  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture, while  we  were  chatting,  and  he 
said — but  I  promised  not  to  tell,  so  I 
:  suppose  I'll  have  to  disappoint  the  read- 
i  ers.  to  keep  my  word.    However.  I  am 
'  not  overstepping  my  limits  when  I  sug- 
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gest  that  those  interested  in  good  West- 
ern pictures  keep  their  eyes  on  him  in 
the  future  for  something  unusual. 


SCREEN  GOSSIP. 

By  Al  Rav 

\\  illiam  S.  Hart,  the  leading  man  of 
the  Tom  Ince  forces,  has  certainly  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  favorite  with  the  pic- 
ture fans.  His  work  in  "On  the  Night 
Stage''  and  "The  Darkening  Trail''  is 
wonderful,  without  exaggeration. 

The  Rafferty  comedies  are  making  a 
big  hit,  and  are  being  booked  by  the 
best  theaters  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Great  interest  is  expressed  in  the 
forthcoming  Metro  releases,  with  Fran- 
cis X.  Bushman,  the  former  Essanay 
lead.  Bushman  is  very  popular,  and  his 
pictures  are  in  constant  demand. 

Chester  Conklin,  Keystone's  funny 
man.  made  a  host  of  admirers  bj'  his 
great  work  in  the  '"Cannon  Ball,"  a  two- 
part  comedy. 

Theda  Bara.  the  Vampire  woman,  has 
made  herself  unpopular  again  by  her 
great  acting  in  "The  A^ampire.''  Xo  one 
ever  gets  any  credit  for  playing  Vam- 
pire parts  the  way  Miss  Bara  plays  them. 
Off  the  screen  she  is  one  of  the  loveli- 
est women  you  would  care  to  met. 

Theda  Bara's  latest  release.  "The 
Devil's  Daughter,''  which  was  produced 
by  the  Fox  Film  Corporation  from  a  sce- 
nario by  Gabrielle  d'Annunzio,  author 
of  "Cabiria,"  is  deserving  of  a  great 
deal  of  commendation. 

The  reissuing  of  all  the  old  Biograph 
pictures  produced  by  D.  W.  Griffith  has 
proved  a  success,  and  the  films  are  meet- 
ing with  great  favor  wherever  they  are 
shown.  It  would  do  well  for  the  pro- 
ducer of  to-day-  to  take  a  look  at  these 
reissues.  Several  directors  could  learn 
a  great  deal  from  these  films. 

Jack  Standing,  the  Lubin  lead,  was 
about  to  ask  for  a  raise  in  salary  the 
other  day,  after  he  had  to  let  an  auto- 
mobile going  at  a  fair  speed  pass  over 
his  body,  when  a  fellow'  who  was  watch- 
ing the  proceedings  said  to  a  compan- 
ion: ''Gee,  ain't  that  soft?  Every  time 
that  guy  does  that  he  gets  three  dollars  !  ' 
Jack  changed  his  mind. 

Lubin  evidently  thinks  that  by  using 
the  name  ''Tillie,"  the  comedy  they  are 
producing,  featuring  Marie  Dressier,  will 
go  much  better.  They  are  going  to  call 
the  picture  "Tillie's  Tomato  Surprise." 
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and  it  will  last  for  five  reels.  Mack  Sen- 
nett  in  the  house? 

A  new  way  of  introducing  the  char- 
acters is  shown  in  the  "Alien,"  the  com- 
bination of  spoken  and  silent  drama,  in 
which  George  Beban.  the  famous  char- 
acter man  stars.  It  is  really  very  origi- 
nal, and  pleases  immensely.  Have  to 
hand  it  to  Tom  Ince  for  originality. 

Biograph  always  loses  some  of  their 
best  people  every  time  they  make  the 
trip  to  the  coast.  This  time  Charlie 
West,  Dell  Henderson,  and  Kate  Ton- 
cray  joined  the  ^lutual  forces  while  out 
with  the  A.  B.  company.  Last  trip 
Charlie  ^lurray  left  them  for  Keystone. 

Will  Davis,  the  popular  director  now 
with  the  Fox  Film  Corporation,  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  in  the  business. 
Every  one  likes  to  work  for  Davis. 
Yes,  he  treats  his  people  like  human  be- 
ings, and  they  give  their  very  best  in  re- 
turn. 

Charlie  Chaplin,  the  world's  funniest 
comedian,  has  been  reported  dead,  deaf 
and  dumb,  broken-necked,  and  many 
other  things.  We  take  great  pleasure 
in  informing  our  readers  that  Charlie  is 
a  xery  normal  man.  his  only  difference 
from  most  people  being  that  he  is  very 
funny,  and  able  to  make  money. 

Pretty  Ethel  Grandin  has  been  ap- 
pearing in  some  excellent  two-reel  sub- 
jects of  late  on  the  United  program, 
r^liss  Grandin  is  still  a  very  popular  lit- 
tle lady,  and  from  all  appearances  will 
remain  so  for  some  time  to  come. 

Joseph  Henxaberry,  who  was  Lincoln 
in  'The  Birth  of  a  Xation,''  has  re- 
ceived many  offers  to  pose  as  the  for- 
mer president. 

Xext  week  we'll  name  the  five  lead- 
ing female  comedians.  Can  you  guess 
them  ? 


Our  questions  and  answers  depart- 
ment : 

A'iolet  Mossback  wants  to  know 

How  to  act  in  a  picture  show. 

Our  reply  to  Violet's  wishes : 

"Stay  at  home  and  wash  the  dishes!" 

Reverend  Highbrow  writes  us  long. 
Says  picture  shows  are  "reely"  wrong. 
Our  reply  to  this  reformer :  ■ 
"What  you  need  is  a  transformer !" 

Reporter  asks  if  it's  the  mode 
For  fires  to  start  when  film's  explode. 
Won't  reply  to  this  fool  question. 
Such  queries  give  us  indigestion  ! 


I. 


Chimmie  Fadden 

(LASKYI 

By  Morton  P.  Hobes 

Chimmie  Fadden — who  tells  the  story — is  a  Bowery  boy  who  is  given  a  chance  by  a 
young  lady  in  society.  She  takes  him  to  her  country  home  and  installs  him  as  a  footman. 
What  happened  when  Chimmie  afterward  tried  to  play  the  butler's  role,  as  told  in  this  story 
taken  from  the  Jessie  L.  Lasky  company's  picture,  makes  funny  reading.  But  there  are 
dramatic  situations,  as  well  as  laughs,  in  the  story     The  cast: 

Chimmie  Fadden  Victor  Moore 

Larry,  his  brother  Raymond  Hatton 

Mr.   Van  Cortlandt  Ernest  Joy 

Fanny,  his  daughter  Anita  King 

"  The  Duchess"   .Camille  Astor 


GEE!  I  cert'n'y  had  a  date  wid  hick, 
an'  didn't  know  il,  when  I  sat 
killin  'time  dere  in  dat  Bowery  room 
dat  afternoon.  I  had  a  date  wid  luck, 
an'  didn't  know  it.    Sure,  dat's  right. 

What  do  I  mean?'  Listen,  bo:  I'll 
spiel  de  facts  tcr  yuh.  just  like  what  dey 
happened.  See?  Just  like  what  dey 
happened,  an'  den  yuh'll  see  how  de 
whole  t'ing  come  off.  I'm  sittin'  dere, 
see,  looking  at  de  window,  widout  nut- 
lin"  on  me  mind  but  me  hat.  j\Ie  an' 
de  old  lady,  we'd  had  a  run-in.  'Bout 
de  same  old  t'ing,  it  was.  Dat  no- 
good  brother  uh  mine,  Larry.  I'd 
come  home  ter  de  flat,  an'  found  him 
tryin'  ter  graft  beer  an'  cigarette  money 
ofifen  her  ag'in,  an'  her  bustin'  her  back 
over  de  washtub  to  help  me  support  de 
big,  lazy  stiff.  I  hit  him  a  t'ump  in  de 
teet'  an'  knocked  him  down — an'  den  de 
tight  started. 

De  old  lady,  she  alius  stands  up  fer 
Larry.  Sure.  Ain't  she  his  mother  de 
same  as  mine?  So  1  stood  fcr  de 
bawlin'  out  she  gimme  fer  soakin'  him, 
an'  sat  down  in  me  room  where  it 
was  quieter.  An'  I  was  sittin'  dere. 
see.  just  killin'  time,  wli«n  along  de 
street,  from  one  w^ay,  comes  a  kid  sellin' 
poipers. 

Out  uh  de  swing  door  uh  Kerrigan's 
saloon,  from  de  other  end  uh  de  block, 
comes  Bat  Hogan.  He's  a  tough  mug, 
dat  same  Bat  Hogan.  De  bully  uh  de 
neighborhood.  He  stops  de  new^sie,  an' 
he  says  ter  him : 

"How  much  money  yuh  got  on  yuh, 
kid?"  he  says. 

Just  like  dat.  see?'  Out  uh  de  corner 
uh   liis  mouth,  tonghlike.     De  kid  yits 


scared  right  away  at  de  way  de  big 
Ijruiser  asks  him  dat  about  de  coin  he's 
made  so  far  dat  day  by  sellin'  his  poi- 
pers. An'  he  starts  ter  sneak  by  Bat. 
Xuttin'  doin'.  Bat  grabs  him  by  de 
arm  an'  gives  him  a  shake. 

"Come  acrost,"  he  says.  "Gimme  a 
dime  an'  I'll  let  yuh  go.  I'm  broke,  an' 
I'm  dry,''  he  says,  "an'  yuh're  gonna  slip 
me  de  price  uh  a  couple  uh  schooners  uh 

suds.    If  yuh  don't  "    An'  he  slaps 

de  kid  acrost  de  face  to  show  w'hat  he'd 
do  ter  him.  an'  de  kid  starts  cryin', 
scairtlike. 

I  runs  down  de  street  an'  goes  up 
ler  Bat  an'  yaiiks  his  hand  offen  de 
kid's  arm.  Den  I  shoves  me  mug  up 
clost  ter  his. 

"^^'hyn't  yuh  take  a  guy  yer  size?"  I 
says  ter  him.  "Leave  de  kid  alone,"'  1 
says,  "or  I'll  change  yer  map  fer  yuli.'' 

Wid  dat,  Bat  takes  a  swipe  at  me.  I 
blocks  an'  counters  wid  me  left.  .\n' 
de  next  niinnit  we  was  sluggin'  away  at 
each  other  like  de  last  round  uh  a  ten-' 
round  bout.  Bat  Hogan'd  been  lappin' 
up  de  brew"  too  steady  an'  too  long  ter 
be  able  ter  stand  up  ag'in  me — if  only 
I'd  'a'  knowed  dat  before  I'd  'a'  beat 
him  up  long  ago !  But  I  puts  over  a 
beaut  uh  a  tippercut,  right  ter  de  point 
uh  his  chin.  .An'  down  he  flops  fer  de 
count. 

When  he  comes  back  from  dream- 
land an'  sits  up,  I  grabs  a-hold  uh  him 
by  de  wool,  an'  starts  in  ter  push  his 
face  around  ter  where  de  back  uh  his 
head  is  at,  like  I'd  said  I  would. 

An'  den  Clancey,  de  cop,  butts  in  an' 
drags  me  back  by  de  collar.  He's  seen 
de  whole  Tight.    Except  wliat  started  it. 


He  hauls  Bat  Hogan  up  outer  his  feet 
an'  starts  wid  de  both  uh  us  ter  de 
lockup.  -^n'  so  we're  pinched  fer 
fightin'. 

But  he  ain't  been  de  only  one  dat's 
seen  de  scrap,  ^^'ait  till  I  tell  yuh. 
Dere's  a  swell  young  lady  piped  de 
whole  t'ing  oft'.  I  finds  out,  later  on. 
dat  her  name's  Miss  Eanny  van  Cort- 
landt. She's  a  real  torrowbred,  an'  she 
coiTies  down  ter  de  slums  ter  try  ter 
help  out  de  poor  what  ain't  got  no  coal 
in  winter,  an'  no  ice  in  summer,  an' 
nuttin'  ter  eat  any  uh  der  time.  She's 
got  her  French  maid  w  id  her.  An',  say 
— when  I  piped  dat  dame  off! 

Well,  Chimmie  Fadden  was  stuck  on 
a  chip  fer  de  foist  time  in  his  life,  an' 
dat  ain't  no  dream,  neither.  She  had  a 
way  uh  carryin'  herself,  dat  maid.  Sor- 
ter proudlike,  even  t'ough  she  was  little, 
an'  dat's  whj-  I  called  her  de  Duchess 
right  off.  De  Duchess  was  what  1 
called  her. 

I  tips  her  a  smile,  just  on  a  chanct. 
but  she  don't  smile  back.  She  gives  me 
what's  better'n  dat.  A  look,  it  was, 
dat  sorter  said :  "Chimmie,  yuh're  all 
right!"  as  it  travels  from  me  ter  Bat 
Hogan,  an'  goes  black  as  it  rests  on  him. 
an'  den  toins  soft  an'  admirin'like  as  it 
comes  back  ter  me.  Gee !  It's  a  funny 
t'ing,  ain't  it,  dat  just  a  look  from  a  gal 
dat  I'd  never  set  eyes  on  before  sh'u'd 
make  somep'n  under  me  vest  toin  a 
somersault?  Honest,  dat's  what  hap- 
pened, t'ough.  I  says  ter  meself,  lookin' 
back  over  me  shoulder  as  Clancey  was 
leadin'  me  an'  Bat  off: 

".Ml  right.  >uh  little  rogue."  I  says; 
■'I'll  git  yuh  vet  !" 
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Meanin".  yuh  see.  dat  I'd  try  ter  hunt 
her  up  an'  git  acquainted  after  I'd  done 
me  ten  days  fer  de  street  tight  I'd  got 
inter  wid  Bat  Hogan. 

But  I  didn't  git  soaked  no  ten  days. 
■  •r  nuttin".     Dis   was   de  way  it  all 
■ined  out:  Miss  Fanny  an"  de  Duchess 
'jllered  along  wid  de  crowd  ter  de  sta- 
tion house.    Clancej^  brings  me  an'  Bat 
up  ter  de  rail  in  front  iih  de  sarge.  an" 
he  tells  him  how  he  sees  me  an'  him 
doin'  a   fast  t'ree  minnits   widout  de 
cloves  on.     An'  den  up  speaks  Miss 
Fanny,  who's  come  up  ter  de  sarge's 
desk  behind  us. 

"I  seen  dis  scrap,''  she  tells  him,  "ai: 
'"s  guy,"  meanin'  me.  "has  a  good  righ; 
-  r  beat  up  de  big  bum.  I  seen  him  take 
-.  wallop  at  a  little  newsboy.  An'  der 
'Je  other  guy  interfered.  He  done  just 
right — an'  I'd  like  ter  take  a  slam  at 
de  big  stiff  meself.'" 

Dem  wasn't  exactly  her  woids,  y'un- 
dcrstand.  But  dat  was  de  gist  uh  what 
>lie  saj-s  ter  de  sarge.  I  told  yuh  she 
vas  a  torrowbred.  didn'jt  I?  Well, 
lat's  how  she  took  me  part.  An'  den 
vhat  d'ye  t'ink  she  says  ter  de  sarge?  1 
:an"t  spiel  de  langAvudge  what  she  used, 
see,  but  de  idee  was  somep'n  like  dis. 
She  says  it's  seldom  j-uli  tind  a  guy  liv- 
:n'  in  de  slums  what's  got  real  chiv — chiv 
— yeah,  chivalrj-.  Dat's  de  woid.  I  took 
de  little  newsie's  part  agin'  de  big 
bully,  see?  An'  dat's  made  a  hit  wid 
Miss  Fanny,  as  well  as  wid  de  Duchess. 
She  sa\-s  she  wants  ter  take  me  offen  de 
Bower}-  an"  gimme  a  chancet  ter  "mount 
ter  somep"n.  An'  she  wants  ter  know 
will  I  come  wid  her  an'  take  de  job  uh 
footman  in  her  old  man's  house? 

[  was  gonna  toin  her  down,  an'  !"(.' 
just  opened  me  jaw  ter  saj"  dat  I  wasn"t 
no  shir-opodist  ter  take  care  uh  no-, 
'•ody's  feet,  when  I  happined  ter  take  a 
I'i'ok  at  de  Duchess. 

She  was  smilin'  at  me  dis  time,  an' 
'ien  I  tumbled.  Say.  what  d  ye  think  uh 
de  iv"ry  dome  I  got.  huh?  Here  was 
me  chancet  ter  git  acquainted  wid  de 
Duchess,  on  account  uh  her  woikin'  in 
de  same  house,  an'  I  was  gonna  t'row 
dat  chancet  away  I  Ter  be  near  dat  gal 
I'd  'a'  signed  up  as  a  chambermaid  ter 
a  horse,  or  am-t'ing,  Dat's  on  de  leve'. 
So  I  tells  Miss  Fannv  as  soon  as  I  beats 
it  back  ter  de  flat  an"  t'rows  me  duds 
inter  a  valise  an'  saj'S  good-by  ter  me 
old  lady.  I'll  go  wid  her. 

Larrj-  was  still  dere  when  I  comes  in. 
I  tells  de  old  ladv  dat  a  swell  dame  has 


gimme  a  job  as  footman  in  her  old  man"s 
bouse,  an'  I'm  goin"  dere  ter  work. 

"Van  Cortlandt's  house''"  yells  Larry, 
iiunpin"  up  an'  lookin'  at  me,  wild. 

"Sure.""  I  says  ter  him.  "What's  it  ter 
yuh?"" 

But  he  don't  make  no  come  back.  He 
sits  down  ag'in  and  stares  outer  de 
winder  wid  a  glum  look  on  his  face.  I 
t'inks  ter  meself  he"s  prob'ly  read  about 
dat  rich  guj-  in  de  poipers,  an"  he's  jeal- 
ous uh  me  goin'  dere  ter  woik.  But  why 
wasn't  he  dowui  on  der  street,  like  me. 


"Say.  dat  was  a  swell  dump  I  De 
house  was  about  de  size  uh  de  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  an'  de  grounds  around  it  as 
big  as  Central  Park.  What  one  fam'lj- 
could  want  uh  a  house  as  big  at  dat.  I 
couldn"t  tigger  out.  But  dat  was  before 
I  got  inside  uh  it.  Say.  dey  needed  all 
de  rooms  dey  had  I  Fer  besides  me.  dc 
new  footman,  de  shoffer  uh  dat  auter- 
mobile.  an'  de  Duchess,  der  was  about 
a  dozen  other  servants  around  de  place. 
De  butler  an'  old  man  ^'an  Cortlandt's 
vallev  was  tv.o  dat  I  met  foist. 


I  sat  dere  killin"  time. 


ter  take  a  wallop  at  Bat  Hogan  when 
Miss  Fanny  come  by,  'stead  uh  hangin' 
around  de  flat  tryin'  ter  grub  money 
often  de  old  lady?  Den  he'd  'a"  got  de 
same  chancet. 

Miss  Fanny  puts  me  inter  de  front 
seat  uh  b-?r  auterm.obile  along  wid  a 
skinny  yo".  ;  feller  in  a  leather  suit  an" 
cap  an'  v  a  pair  uh  goggles  on  his 
eyes — ^gee.  -  looked  like  a  bug! — an' 
den  she  an'  de  Duchess  gits  inter  de 
back  uh  de  buzz  wagon  an'  we  shoots 
off  down  ter  a  big  house  on  Long 
Island. 


But  wait  till  I  tell  yuh  how  de  t  ing 
come  off.  in  order. 

When  I  got  inter  de  house.  Miss 
Fannj^  left  me  standin'  in  de  hall  wid 
de  Duchess  while  she  went  inter  de 
libr"y  ter  tell  her  old  man  'bout  havin" 
brung  me  dere  ter  take  de  job  uh  foot- 
man. 

Soon  as  I  was  alone  wid  her,  I  grabs 
de  Duchess  an'  I  gives  her  a  kiss.  She 
slaps  at  me  face,  while  I'm  huggin'  her. 
an'  she  talks  fast  in  dat  dago  French 
uh  hers.  "Vat  on."'  she  says.  "Lace 
mov."'  an"  "finnv  sav.""  savs  she. 
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An'  den  a  middle-aged  guy,  in  a  dress 
soot,  comes  along  de  hall  an'  he  sees 
me  kissin'  de  Duchess.  Gee!  If  yuh 
could  'a'  seen  his  face!  It's  red  as  me 
shirt,  he's  dat  mad,  an'  he  yanks  me 
away  from  de  Duchess. 

"What,"  he  says,  chokin'  over  his 
woids.  "what  d'ye  mean  bv  insultin'  dis 
gal  ?" 

De  way  he'd  got  rough  wid  me  had 
got  me  goat.  I  puts  up  me  dukes,  an'  I 
starts  steppin'  around  liim,  lookin'  fer  a 
openin'  ter  send  in  a  right  ter  his  lunch, 
dat's  de  biggest  part  uh  him.    I  says : 


"Insult  de  gal?"  I  says.  "Whaddaya 
mean,  insult  her?  I  ain't  never  insulted 
no  gal, "  I  says,  "an"  I'll  knock  yer  block 
offer  yuh  fer  makin'  de  crack!" 

"Who  are  yuh?"  he  says,  drawrin' 
hiiuself  up  an'  givin'  me  de  frozen  eye. 
".\n'  what're  yuh  doin'  here?" 

Den  I  seen  dat  I  was  in  wrong.  I 
might  'a'  knowed  who  he  was  fronn  de 
soup  an'  lish  lie  was  dressed  up  in.  He's 
de  guy  what  owns  de  dump — old  man 
Van  Cortlandt  himself.  Dat's  what  I 
t'inks  ter  meself.    T  looks  at  de  Duchess, 


still  game  ter  t'ump  de  guy  fer  sayin' 
I'd  insulted  her,  if  she  gimme  de  sign. 

"He's  de  butler,"  de  Duchess  says  ter 
me,  noddin'  towards  de  middle-aged 
mug.  Den  she  says  ter  him:  "Dis  is  de 
new  footman  }iliss  Fanny's  hired  ter 
woik  here,"  she  says.  An'  den  she 
walks  up  ter  him,  laughin',  an'  snaps 
her  fingers  in  his  face  dat's  got  dat  mad 
Inok  on  it.  "Don't  git  jealous,  Parker," 
she  says  ter  him. 

Well,  dat  tips  me  of¥,  see?  He's  stuck 
on  de  Duchess  himself,  an'  wdien  he 
sees  nie  kissin'  her  it  makes  him  wild. 


Nuttin'  but  dc  butler,  an'  handlin'  him- 
self around  dere  like  as  if  he  owned  de 
joint !  I  was  goin'  ter  take  a  fall  outer 
him  meself. 

.\n'  den  another  guy  comes  along  de 
hall  ;  a  furriner,  he  looked  ter  be,  wid  a 
dinky  little  l)lack  mustache  an'  a  face  de 
color  uh  a  chunk  uh  pool  chalk,  an'  a 
pair  uh  shifty  eyes. 

"Dis,"  says  de  Duchess,  interdoocin' 
me  ter  him,  "is  ^Ir.  van  Cortlandt's  val- 
ley. Antoine,  dis  is  Mr.  Chimmie  Fad- 
den,  uh  de  Bowery." 


An'  say,  what  d'yuh  t'ink  dat  guy 
done?  Well,  if  he  didn't  jump  back  a 
full  t'ree  feet,  starin  'at  me.  wid  de  same 
look  on  his  face  dat  had  rome  over 
Larry's  when  I  told  him  an'  de  old  lady 
where  I  was  goin'  ter  woik  at. 

"  'Fadden?'  "  dis  Antoine  says  after  de 
Duchess,  dazedlike.  "Is  de  name  a  com- 
mon one  on  der  Bowery?" 

Say,  dat  got  me  goat  .ag'in.  I  didn't 
like  dat  guy,  anyway,  de  minnit  I  set 
me  lamps  onter  him.  An'  here  he  was, 
makin'  a  crack  like  dat  about  me  name 
bein'  common.  I  started  fer  him,  ter 
push  his  face  off. 

"I'll  show  yuh  whether  it's  common 
or  not.''  I  says,  "yuh  frog-eatin'  heath- 
en '' 

He  jumps  back  ag  in,  scairt. 

"Xo,  no  !"  he  says.  "I  didn't  mean  no 
offense" — dem  was  de  woids  he  used. 
"I  only  meant  was  dere  many  people 
by  de  name  uh  Fadden  livin'  on  de 
Bowery,  where  yuh  come  from?" 

I  scowls  at  him,  ter  see  was  he  string- 
in'  me  or  not  about  not  meanin'  ter  put 
no  slur  on  me. 

"We're  de  only  Faddens,"  I  saj'S, 
short,  "dat  I  knows  of  dere." 

De  Duchess  pipes  up  an'  asks  him 
somethin'  in  dat  furrin  lingo  uh  hers. 
De  valley  mumbles  somep'n  back  at  her 
in  de  same  crazy  dago  talk,  an'  he  toins 
on  his  heel  an'  goes  back  up  de  hall 
in  a  hurry. 

Den  Aliss  Fanny  conies  outer  de  libr'y. 
Behind  her  is  de  guy  dat  really  owns 
de  woiks,  her  old  man — Mr.  van  Cort- 
landt. But  I  calls  him  Whiskers,  in  me 
own  mind.  Dere's  a  beaut  uh  a  bunch 
uh  spinach  growin'  all  over  his  face. 
His  AMiiskers  is  what  I  calls  him  from 
lie  minnit  I  sets  me  lamps  onter  him, 
see?  Miss  Fanny  interdooces  him  ter 
me,  an'  he  looks  me  over.  He  says  he 
don't  believe  in  her  'speriment — what- 
ever dat  is — but  if  she  wants  ter  try  it, 
ter  go  ahead.    An'  so  I'm  hired. 

De  Duchess  takes  me  upstairs  an' 
shows  me  ter  a  reg'lar  four-dollar-a- 
day  room  on  der  top  floor.  Honest,  it's 
got  every t'ing  in  it  a  guy  could  ask  fer. 
Der's  a  brass  bed  an'  a  rockin'-chair  an' 
a  telephone  an'  a  bath  attached.  De 
Duchess  stands,  smilin'  at  me,  while 
I'm  givin'  de  outfit  de  up  an'  down. 

"Yuh  t'ink  yuh're  gonna  like  yer  new- 
place,"  she  saj's  ter  me;  "eh.  Chimmie?" 

I  looks  around  at  her  slow,  an'  I  nods. 

"I'll  like  it,"  I  says,  "if  yuh  cut  out 
dat  butler  dat's  stuck  on  yuh.  ' 


I  grabs  ahold  uh  him  by  de  wool  an'  starts  ter  push  liis  face  around  ter  w  here 
de  back  uh  his  head  is  at. 
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She  makes  a  face,  an'  runs  ter  de 
door. 

"Ahr,  he's  nuttin  ter  me.''  she  says 
from  de  doorway,  "beside  a  fighter  hke 
youse I  ' 

An'  de  next  minnit.  t'rowin'  a  kiss  ter 
me,  she's  gone. 

What  d'ye  t'ink  uh  dat?  It  looks  like 
I'd  made  a  hit  wid  de  Duchess  right 
offer  de  bat,  de  same  as  what  she'd 
made  wid  me,  don't  it?    I  takes  a  slant 


ter  a  spin.  On  de  level,  dat  was  all  1 
had  ter  do.  An'  de  Duchess  told  me  dat 
me  salary  would  be  forty  bones  a  mont'. 
I  t'ought  she  was  stringin'  me. 

"G'wan !"  I  says.  "D'yuh  mean  ter 
tell  me  dey're  gonna  gimme  me  room  an' 
board,  an'  den  ten  plunks  a  week  be- 
sides, widout  me  ever  breakin"  inter  a 
sweat  from  de  time  I  go  on  de  job  in 
de  mornin'  till  de  whistle  blows  at  night  ? 
Dese  folks  is  got  money,  but  dey  ain't 


fore.  If  she  had  a  bet  down  on  Chim- 
mie  Fadden  ter  come  acrost  wid  any- 
t'ing.  I  was  gonna  help  her  ter  cop  dat 
bet. 

It  was  me  bein'  so  anxious  ter  please 
^liss  Fanny  dat  way.  dat  got  me  inter 
me  foist  trouble. 

De  butler  gits  a  telegram  one  evenin'. 
It's  signed  wid  de  name  uh  a  uncle  uh 
his  out  uh  town,  an"  it  tells  him  dat  his 
relative's  goin"  to  croak,  an'  he's  wanted 


I  spilt  some  more  uh  de  punch  on  de  dress  soot  uh  one  uh  de  gents. 


at  meself  in  de  lookin'-glass  in  de 
bureau  uh  me  new  room,  an'  I  hands 
meself  a  wink. 

"Chimmie."  I  says  ter  meself,  "yuh're 
in  soft,"  I  says — '"in  soft !" 

Well,  a  couple  uh  weeks  went  by.  I'd 
learned  de  ropes  uh  de  job  long  before 
dat,  an'  I  knew— I'd  never  die  uh  hard 
woik  around  dat  dump.  All  I  had  ter 
do  was  ter  answer  de  doorbell,  an"  help 
de  shoffer  hold  down  de  front  seat  uh 
de  \'an  Cortlandt's  autermobile  when 
he  took  his  Whiskers  or  Miss  Fanny  out 


t'rowin'  it  away."  I  says ;  "'so  quitcha 
kiddin' !" 

But  den  Miss  Fanny  tells  me  de  same 
t'ing,  an'  den  I  believed  it. 

■"Chimmie."  she  says  ter  me.  ""I  wants 
yuh  ter  make  good  in  dis  job.  I  wants 
yuh  ter  show  folks  dat  I  didn't  make 
no  mistake  in  bringin'  yuh  here.  An' 
yuh're  goin'  ter  do  it.  ain't  yuh.  fer  my 
sake?"  she  says. 

I  told  her  what  was  de  trut' :  Dat 
rd  woik  me  hands  off  fer  her.  She 
was  a  torrowbred,  like  what  I  said  be- 


at de  bedside  right  away.  De  uncle's 
got  some  money  salted  by.  an'  de  butler's 
been  figgerin'  fer  years  on  comin*  inter 
it  when  de  old  guy  passes  in  his  chips. 
So  he  packs  his  bag  an"  starts  off.  even 
when  his  Whiskers  an'  Miss  Fanny  begs 
him  ter  stay.  Dey"re  havin"  comp"ny 
fer  dinner  dat  night,  an'  dey're  left  in  a 
hole  widout  de  butler  ter  wait  on  de 
table. 

''Oh,"  says  Miss  Fanny,  wringin"  her 
hands.  ■'what"ll  we  do?" 

I  was  standin"  dere  bv  de  front  door 


s 
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in  de  liall  t'rough  which  de  butler  had 
just  gone,  an'  when  I  hears  her  say  dai, 
I  pipes  up. 

"I  c'n  run  off  de  show  fer  yiih,  Miss 
Fanny.''  I  says,  "in  his  place." 

She  looks  at  me,  sorter  hopeful. 

"Do  yuh  t'ink  yuh  could,  ("hinunie?" 
she  says.  "If  P'arker  has  been  showin" 
yuh  how  ter  l)ecoine  a  foist-rate  serv- 
ant, like  I  told  hitn  ter  do,  yuh  tiu'oht 

"Leave  it  ter  nie,"  I  says,  Initiin'  in 
on  her  widont  lisleiiin  ter  what  she  w;i> 


room,  in  de  butler's  dress  soot,  dat  was 
too  big  fer  me  all  around,  wonderin' 
when  de  conip'ny  was  goin'  ter  come  in, 
a  half  hour  after  dey  got  dere.  Anud- 
der  half  iionr  went  by,  an'  still  dey  didn't 
come  ill.  An'  den  Miss  Fanny  shows 
up,  all  alone. 

"Chinnnie,"  she  says,  "why  don't  yuh 
'nounce  de  dinner?" 

I  says  to  her;  "'Nounce  it?"  I  says. 
"Don't  yuh  know  it's  all  ready?" 

She  toins  around  ter  go  back  ter  de 
comp'ny. 


I  looks  around  an"  dere's  a  dick. 


sayin'.  "^'uh're  in  a  hole.  "  I  says,  "an' 
Fll  try  me  best  ter  help  yer  out  uh  it.'' 
She  takes  it  ter  mean,  fis  I  afterward 
finds  out,  dat  de  btitler  Jias  been  teachin' 
me  how  ter  wait  on  de  table,  an'  so 
fort',  an'  so  she  tells  me  ler  go  ahead 
an'  git  niter  Parker's  open-front  an'  on 
de  job,  as  de  guests  was  about  doo  ter 
arrive. 

Well,  say,  dat  dinner's  somep'n  I 
won't  fergit  in  a  hurry.  An'  I  guess 
none  uli  dem  dal  was  dere  will  fergii 
it  any  quicker.  Right  from  de  wire,  I 
got  off  bad,    I  was  standin'  in  de  dinin' 


"Yuh  must  come  in."  says  she,  kinder 
as  t'ough  her  goat  was  beginnin'  ter 
slip  its  rope,  "an'  make  de  "noimce- 
ment." 

I  t'inks  ter  meself.  gee!  but  dese  folks 
dat"s  callin'  is  bashful.  Dey  got  ter  have 
soniebuddy  come  an"  give  "em  a  speslnil 
invite  ter  sit  down  ter  de  table.  See? 
Dat's  de  way  I  sizes  it  up.  I  was  wrong, 
as  I  learned  later  on — but  T  didn't  know 
it  den. 

T  t'inks  I'll  make  'em  feel  easylike 
an'  ter  home.  So  I  picks  up  a  silver 
tray   offen   the   sideboard,   an'   a  soup 


spoon  offen  the  table,  an'  I  goes  ter  de 
door  uh  de  room  where  dem  swells  is 
sittin'  w'id  his  Whiskers  an'  Miss  Fanny. 

I  hits  de  tray  a  couple  a  belts  wid 
de  spoon. 

"It's  all  on  de  table,"  I  sings  out, 
Miiilin'  at  de  guests  ter  show  deni  dey',^ 
among  friends,  as  dey  looks  tip  at  mc 
kinder  surprised.  "'Come,  one  an'  all. 
an"  eat  hearty !"" 

Dat  was  de  foist  time  it  seems  dat 
any  uh  de  push  had  been  given  de  tip 
ter  come  in  ter  dinner  dat  way.  Miss 
Fanny  tells  dem  where  she  got  me,  an" 
what  she's  tryin'  ter  do  fer  me,  t'ough. 
an'  dat  squares  it.  Dey  all  files  inter 
de  dinin"  room,  wid  his  \^'hiskers  glar- 
in"  at  me  like  he  wanted  ter  choke  me. 
but  was  too  perlite  ter  do  it  in  front 
uh  comp'ny. 

1  was  passin"  de  soup  around  ter  dem 
at  de  table.  Fd  dealt  it  out  t"ree  times, 
an"  I  started  ter  put  de  plate  down  at  de 
fourt'  i)lace. 

■"Yuh  have  }-er  t'\uub  in  it,'"  savs  de 
lady. 

"Oh,  dat's  all  right,"  I  tells  her.  "It 
ain't  hot." 

Dey  all  connueiiced  ter  laugh — all  ex- 
cept his  Whiskers.  But  dere  didn't 
none  idi  dem  laugh  no  more,  after  what 
happened  a  little  later.  Miss  Fanny  says 
ter  me  : 

"Servo  de  punch,""  she  says. 

Dere's  a  big  silver  bowl  uh  punch  on 
de  sideboard,  an'  I  runs  over  an'  grabs 
it.  Den  I  runs  back  wid  it  an'  starts  ter 
fill  up  de  glasses. 

How  was  I  ter  know  dat  I  was  sup- 
posed ter  dip  it  out  wid  a  spoon?  It 
was  wet  goods,  wasn"t  it?  Well.  den.  it 
had  ter  be  poured.  I  tried  ter  toin  de 
right  amount  out  inter  one  uh  de  ladies' 
glasses  from  de  side  uh  de  bowl,  an'  I 
spilt  about  a  quart  uh  it  outer  her  dress. 
Den  I  runs  around  an*  tries  ter  get  anud- 
der  one  uh  de  ladies"  glasses  filled  just 
even,  an"  de  same  t'ing  happened  ag"in. 
Miss  Fanny  was  yellin"  at  me:  "Use 
de  ladle.  Chimmie!"  I  spilt  some  more 
uh  de  punch  on  de  dress  soot  uh  one 
uh  de  gents  in  de  party,  tryin"  ter  fill 
his  glass.  Den  his  Whiskers,  who's 
jumped  up  from  his  chair  an"  come 
around  ter  me,  nabs  me. 

"Leave  de  room,  you  clumsy  oaf,"  he 
says — it  was  de  foist  time  I  knowed  his 
Whiskers  was  a  slangy  guj',  himself. 
Dat  "oaf"  was  a  new  one  on  me;  but  I 
got  it,  all  right.  He  w^as  callin'  me  a 
boob,  a  goof.    "Retoin  dat  punch  bow! 
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ter  de  buff-ay.  an'  go!  Me  daughter,'' 
he  says  ter  de  guests,  "has  told  yousc 
dat  she  took  dis  young  man  from  de 
slums,  ter  try  ter  improve  his  condishun. 
1  advised  her  agin'  it.  An'  youse  have 
all  seed  de  result  uh  her  foolish  'speri- 
incnt  dis  evenin'.'" 

I  snuk  upstairs  ter  me  room,  an' 
peeled  oft'  de  butler's  clothes  an'  got 
nack  inter  me  own.  Den  I  sat  down  by 
He  winder  an'  looked  out  dere.  Maybe 
t  ree  hours  passed,  an'  I  just  sat  dere 
\\ishin'  dere  was  some  way  I  could 
s'luarc  it  wid  Aliss  l'"anny  by  dyin'.  or 
-omep'n. 

She'd  told  me  dat  she  wanted  me  ter 
make  good  fer  her  sake.  An'  I'd  fell 
dowTi  on  her.  Her  old  man.  his  \Mi's- 
kers.  had  said  so.  He'd  tipped  her  off 
dat  her  givin'  me  de  job  dere  was  fool- 
ish, an"  I'd  proved  it. 

Blue?  Gee.  dat  ain't  de  name  fer  de 
way  I  felt.  It  got  ter  be  along  about 
midnight,  an'  de  house  was  quiet  as  a 
lun'ral.  and  yet  I  couldn't  go  ter  bed. 
His  W'liiskers'd  fire  me  in  de  mornin' : 
dat  was  all  I  could  t'ink  about ;  an', 
t'inkin'  about  it.  I  didn't  feel  much  like 
sleep. 

An'  den  all  at  oncet  1  heard  a  noise. 

I  had  me  shoes  off.  sittin'  dere  by  de 
winder,  an'  I  got  up  an'  went  o\er  ter 
de  door  widout  makin'  a  sound.  I 
opened  it  a  crack  an'  listened.  Dere 
was  soniep'n  doin' !  I  knowed  it.  'cause 
dey  was  somebuddy  whisperin'  down- 
stairs. Dey  w-ouldn't  Ite  doin'  dat  if 
dere  bein'  dere  was  on  de  level.  I  tig- 
gered.  Walkin"  easy,  in  me  sock~s,  1 
crep'  along  de  hall  ter  de  stairs  an' 
.•-tarted  down  dem. 

Dere  was  two  guys  in  dc  dinin'  room.. 
De  light  was  toined  down  dim.  an'  I 
l  ould  just  make  dem  out,  an'  what  dey 
was  doin' — which  was  tyiu'  a  cord  round 
de  top  uh  a  bag  dat  had  all  dc  \'an 
Cortlandts'  silver  in  it ! 

I  steps  inter  de  room  an'  loin;  dc 
lights  on  full. 

"Larry!"'  I  says,  an'  just  stanxls  dere 
lookin'  at  him. 

When  de  lights  went  up,  he'd  toined 
around  quick.  So  had  de  guy  wid  him. 
It  was  -Vntoine,  dat  chalk-faced,  shiftj- 
eyed  French  valley  ter  his  \\'hiskers.  1 
seen  de  whole  game  den. 

.Antoine,  woikin'  on  de  inside  uli  dc 
house,  had  fixed  it  up  ter  let  Larry  in 
so's  he  could  make  a  get-away  wid  de 
silver,  while  Parker  was  outer  de  way — 
I  figgered  dey  must  'a'  sent  de  butler 


dat  telegram  'bout  his  dyin'  uncle,  which 
was  phoney,  ter  git  rid  uh  him  fer  dat 
night. 

Havin'  de  job  all  planned,  it  was  no 
wonder  dat  Larry  had  acted  like  what 
he'd  done  when  he  heard  dat  I  was  go- 
in'  ter  de  A'aii  Cortlandt  house  ter  w'oik. 
.An',  when  he  heard  me  name  an'  knew 
I  was  de  brother  uh  his  pal,  dat  An- 
toine  should  'a'  gone  a  couple  uh  shades 
lighter  when  de  Duchess  interdooces  me 
ter  him  de  foist  day  I  come  ter  fie 
house. 

''So  yuh'\e  toined  crook."  I  says  ter 
Larry,  "not  bein'  able  ter  graft  enough 
off  uh  de  old  lady,  I  s'pose?  Put  down 
dat  bag,"  I  says  ter  him,  startin'  to- 
wards de  both  uh  dem. 

.-\ntoine  takes  a  punch  at  me,  an' 
misses.  Before  he  could  take  anudder. 
I'd  laid  him  out  on  de  floor  wid  a  smash 
on  de  jaw.  Den  I  says  ter  Larry — who 
knowed  better  dan  ter  try  ter  start  a 
fight  wid  me — as  he's  standin'  dere  wid 
his  hands  restin'  on  de  bag  on  de  table: 

"Put  dat  down.  I  tell  yuh !" 

.\n'  den  1  heard  a  door  open  upstairs. 
.Somebuddy  else  had  heard  de  racket 
down  in  de  dinin'  room,  it  seemed. 
Mebbe  it  was  de  bang  uh  Antoine  hit- 
tin'  de  floor. 

"Quick!"  1  sa\ s  ter  Larr\-.  under  me 
breat'.  "Grab  up  de  bag  an'  git  outer 
sight  wid  it.  Git  in  dere."  I  says,  point- 
in'  ter  de  door  uh  de  pantry  behind  him. 
"an'  stay  dere  till  I  tell  yuh  ter  come 
out.  Somebuddy 's  comin' — I  dunno  who 
— an"  I'm  goin'  ter  stall  de  t'ing  t'rough 
fer  yuh."' 

Larry  wasn't  w  ort"  it.  But  he  was  mc 
brother.  1  couldn't  let  him  be  nabbed, 
if  I  could  help  it.  wid  wdiat  dat  would 
mean  ter  de  old  lad\.  What?  .\lir. 
rats!  It  was  de  only  t"ing  ter  do.  I'm 
tellin"  yer — none  uh  dat  Carnegie  hero- 
medal  stuff"  fer  mine! 

Larry  grabs  up  de  bag,  like  1  told  him 
ter  do,  an'  makes  a  sneak  t'rough  de 
pantr\-  door.  He  wasn't  a  nu'nnit  too 
soon  in  gettin'  outer  sight,  fer  whoever 
was  comin"  downstairs  had  aliuost  got 
ter  de  door  uh  de  dinin'  room  by  den. 

"Git  tip !'"  I  whispers  ter  Antoine ;  but 
lie"s  knocked  out  cold,  or  mebbe  he's 
afraid  FU  soak  him  ag"in  if  he  does  git 
up,  an'  so  he  lays  dere  on  de  floor. 

An'  in  walks  his  Whiskers. 

"Wat's  goin'  on  here,  Fadden  ?"  he 
says  ter  me. 

I  grins  an'  nods  towards  .\ntoine  on 
de  rug. 


"Frenchy  said  I  was  drunk,''  I  says, 
lellin'  de  foist  lie  dat  come  inter  me  nut; 
"an',"  I  says,  "I  knocked  him  down  fer 
it.'' 

His  \\  hiskers  scowls  at  me — I  don't 
stand  aces  wid  him  from  de  start,  see? 

"I  shouldn't  wonder,"  he  says,  "if  An- 
toine was  right.  Dat  prob'ly  'counts  fer 
yer  conduct  before  me  guests  dis  even- 
in'.  I  had  made  up  me  mind,"  he  says, 
"ter  dismiss  yuh  to-morrer  mornin". 
But  I  won't  wait."  he  says.  "Yuh're  dis- 
charged, an'  yuh'll  leave  me  house  right 
tifter  breakfast,  an'  never  show  yer  mug 
in  it  ag'in.  .\n".  one  more  t'ing."  he 
sa\s,  "'an'  dat  is,  if  yuh  ever  should  hap- 
pen ter  run  acrost  me  daughter  while 
she's  on  an_\-  uh  her  slummin'  trips.  1 
want  yuh  ter  toin  de  other  way,  an'  not 
bother  her.  If  yuh  do,"  he  says,  '"Fll 
have  yuh  pinched.'' 

.\n'  den  he  toins  around  an'  walks 
outer  de  room. 

I  waits  until  I  hears  de  door  uh  his 
bedroom  upstairs  shut.  An'  den  I  goes 
ter  de  pantry  door  an"  calls,  soft: 

"Come  out !" 

Dere  ain't  no  answer.  1  opens  de 
iloor — and  Larry's  gone! 

While  I'm  talkin'  ter  his  Whiskers,  dat 
crook  has  gone  t'rough  de  pantry  inter 
de  kitchen  an'  out  t'rough  de  back  door 
uh  de  house.  He"s  gitiune  de  slip.  An' 
he's  took  de  bag  uh  silver  wid  him. 

Say.  if  I  could  'a"  got  hold  uh  him 
tlen  !  1  t  itik  I  would  "a"  moidered  him. 
Dat  ain't  no  kid.  Dere  I  was.  tryin'  ter 
save  him  from  doin'  a  stretch  up  de 
riser  fer  burglary  by  lyin'  me  head  off, 
an'  all  de  time  he"s  beatin"  it  wid  de 
sih  er  dat  belongs  ter  de  torrowbred  gal 
w  hat  gimme  de  job  in  dat  house. 

Her  old  man  had  boimced  me,  ati"  so 
I  wasn"t  woikin'  fer  her  no  more.  But 
she'd  trusted  one  uh  de  Faddens.  An' 
anudder  had  handed  her  a  raw  deal. 
Dat  was  de  way  I  figgered  it  out.  an' 
dat  was  what  made  me  say  ter  meself : 

"I'll  go  after  Larry  right  now — an"  I 
woii"t  eat  or  nuttin'  till  I  git  dat  bag  uh 
silver  offen  him,  an'  bring  it  back  here!'" 

I  beat  it  upstairs  an"  put  on  me  shoes 
an"  grabbed  me  hat.  Den  I  come  down 
an'  went  out  uh  de  house.  Dere  was  a 
train  back  ter  de  city  somewhere  around 
dat  time.  I  knowed.  Larry'd  have  beat 
it  ter  de  depot  ter  catch  it,  an'  I  hoped 
r  could  git  dere  before  it  come  in.  No 
such  luck— de  train  had  come  an"  gone, 
r  found  out  when  I  got  ter  de  sta- 
tion, 
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I  took  dc  next  one,  a  hour  later. 
When  I  got  ter  de  flat,  de  old  lady  tells 
me  Larry's  been  in,  an'  gone  out  ag'in. 
I  didn't  say  nuttin'  ter  her,  but  I  went 
inter  his  roo?n.  An'  dere,  sure  enough, 
under  de  bed  is  de  bag  uh  silver. 

De  next  murnin'  at  nine  o'clock  I 
starts  out  wid  it  ter  brinj^-  it  ])ack  ter  de 
Van  Cortlandt  house. 

I  hadn't  walked  a  block,  when  I  feels 
a  hand  fall  outer  me  shoulder.  I  looks 
around,  an'  dere's  a  dick.  He  toins  back 
his  coat  an'  shows  me  de  shield  pinned 
ter  de  inside  uh  it.  l  ie  sa}  s  I'd  [lettcr 
come  along-  wid  him  ter  dc  station  hnuse 


c<juldn't  tell  how  I'd  come  by  it  an'  what 
1  was  goin'  ter  do  wid  it  widout  gittin" 
Larry  in  Dutch. 

An'  den  a  autermobile  dashes  up  ter 
de  curb,  an'  out  jumps  Aliss  Fanny  an' 
de  Duchess,  an'  dey  runs  up  ter  me. 

''I've  heard  about  me  old  man's  tele- 
])honin'  ter  de  police  ter  pinch  yuh, 
Chimmie,"  says  Miss  Fanny,  outer  breat'. 
".\n'  I  hurried  right  in  here  ter  de  city 
ter  see  yuh." 

"We  don't  believe  yuh  done  it,  Chim- 
mie!' butts  in  de  Duchess,  ""^'uh  ain't 
no  crook  !" 

Ain't  she  a  brick,  dat  Duchess?  An' 


Didn't  1  tell  yiili,  I  had  a  date  wid  luck  and  didn't  know  it? 


an'  let  de  sarge  take  a  look  at  what's  in 
de  bag  I'm  carryin'. 

"A  guy  named  \'an  Cortlandt,"  says 
de  dick,  "misses  a  c<iu])le  uh  t'ousand 
dollars'  wort'  uh  sih'ervvare  outer  his 
house  in  Long  Island  last  night.  He 
telephones  ter  headquarters  ter  have 
Chimmie  ]-"adden,  uh  de  Bowery,  nabbed 
fer  de  job.  '^"uli  was  woikin'  fer  him, 
he  says,  till  last  night,  when  he  fired 
yuh.  Ter  git  e\en  wid  him,  yuh  beat 
it  wid  his  silver.  An'  it  cert'n'y  looks, 
Chimrnie,''  says  de  dick,  slantin'  at  de 
bag  in  me  hand,  "as  if  I've  caught  yuh 
dead  ter  rights." 

Dat  was  what  I  was  t'inkin'  meself. 
Dey  had  mc  dead  ter  rights  !  I  had  dc 
bag  wid  his  Whiskers'  silver  in  it  ;  an'  I 


Aliss  Fanny,  too,  o'  course — but  right 
den  I  was  gladder  dat  de  Duchess  was 
stickin'  by  me  dan  anyt'ing  else. 

De  dick,  wdien  he  hears  dat  Miss 
Fanny's  de  daughter  uh  Van  Cortlandt, 
dat  owns  de  siher.  tells  her  an'  de 
Duchess  ter  cume  along  ter  de  station 
house  an'  identify  de  stuff  in  de  bag  he's 
nalibed  me  wid. 

When  de  junk  was  laid  out  on  top 
uh  de  sarge's  desk,  he  says  ter  Miss 
Fanny :  ; 

"Is  dis  yers?" 

She  didn't  say  nuttin'.  I  pulled  me 
eyes  up  offen  de  floor  an'  looked  at  her. 
.She  was  lookin'  straight  at  me,  an'  de 
sad  look  in  her  e_\es  went  t'riiugh  me 
like  a  knife  was  jammed  inter  me  \est. 


"Oh,  Chimmie!"  she  says,  shakin'  her 
head  at  me.    "An  I  trusted  yuh !" 

Dere  wasn't  nuttin'  fer  me  ter  say. 
Dey  had  de  goods  on  me — fer  de  sake 
uh  de  old  lady,  I  couldn't  blab  on  Larry, 
an'  git  him  sent  up.  All  I  did  was  ter 
look  down  at  de  floor  ag'in. 

"Is  de  stufT  yers?"  de  sarge  says  ter 
her  ag'in. 

"Yes,"  says  Miss  b'anny. 

Den  he  toins  ter  de  Duchess  an'  asks 
her  can  she  identify  it,  too.  De  Duchess 
don't  answer  fer  a  minnit.  An'  den  she 
busts  out  cryin'. 

"l!ut  I  don't  believe  he  took  it!"  she 
says.  "I  know  he  ain't  no  t'ief.  I  know 
it!" 

An'  den  what  d'yuh  t'ink  happened? 
Why,  de  door  flies  open  an'  in  rushes  me 
old  lady.  She's  draggin'  Larry  along 
wid  her — him  lookin'  like  he'd  seen  a 
ghost,  he's  dat  white  around  de  gills. 
De  neighbors  has  tipped  her  otif  dat  I'm 
pinched  wid-de  bag,  outside  uh  de  house, 
by  a  dick,  an'  she's  pulled  de  whole  story 
out  uh  Larry,  an'  den  beat  it  around  ter 
de  station  house  wid  him  ter  save  me. 

Say,  when  Miss  Fanny  heard  de  facts, 
she  started  cryin'.  I  dunno  what  fer — 
I  was  feelin'  like  givin'  t'ree  cheers,  me- 
self. She  asks  de  sarge  can  she  use  de 
phone  on  his  desk,  an'  den  she  calls  up 
her  old  man  an'  tells  him  I  didn't  do 
it.    Dat  was  where  I  butted  in. 

".\sk  him.  Miss  Fanny,"  I  says,  "please 
nut  ter  lia\e  Larry  put  away.  I'll  guar- 
antee dat  dis  is  de  last  job  lie'll  ever  pull 
off,  like  I  guess  it's  de  foist.  Ask  him, 
please,  ter  let  me  handle  him.  .As  long 
as  I  keep  me  healt'  an'  stren'th,"  I  says, 
"nobody  don't  need  ter  be  afraid  he'll  do 
nuttin'  crooked  ag'in.  I'll  fix  him,  if  he 
starts  an3t'ing  more  like  dis." 

His  \\'hiskers  says  he  won't  press  de' 
charge  agin'  me,  den.  An'  den  he  tells 
]\Iiss  Fanny  some  more  over  de  tele- 
phone. When  she  hangs  up  de  receiver, 
she  tells  me  \vhat  it  is.  Her  old  man 
wants  me  ter  call  at  his  office  ter-mor- 
rer  mornin',  an'  we're  all  gonna  start 
over  ag'in. 

Dat's  de  end  uh  de  story. 

What's  dat?  Oh,  de  Duchess?  Yuh 
wants  ter  know  wdiat  about  her?  Well, 
say,  didn't  I  tell  yuh.  when  I  was  stand- 
in'  on  dat  Bowery  corner  dat  afternoon, 
1  had  a  date  wid  luck  an'  didn't  know 
it  " 

De  Duchess  an'  me  is  gonjia  git  mar- 
ried next  mont'. 


Peggy  Lynn,  Burglar 

(AMERICAN) 

By  Kenneth  Rand 

Peggy  Lynn  is  sent  by  crooks  with  whom  she  has  been  brought  up  all  her  life  to  rob  the 
house  of  a  rich  young  bachelor.  She  enters  the  house  during  a  thunderstorm,  to  find  that 
its  owner,  delirious  with  fever,  has  been  deserted  in  a  panic  by  his  servants  who  believe  that 
he  is  stricken  with  smallpox.  Peggy  accepts  the  role  of  his  nurse,  which  the  young  man 
believes  her  to  be,  and  then  the  complications  follow  thick  and  fast.  The  story  is  taken  from 
the  picture  of  the  American  Film  Company,  of  the  same  name.    The  cast: 

Peggy  Vivian  Rich 

Terrill  Joe  Galbraith 

Big  Lew  Jack  Richardson 


SH  E  can't  stay  here  !" 
Big  Lew,  whose  record  as  a  bur- 
glar comprised  more  than  a  hundred 
successful  hauls  and  two  terms  in  prison, 
addressed  the  four  other  men  wlio  sat 
in  the  tenement-house  room. 

"W'e  ain't  gonna  have  no  gal  hangin' 
around,"  the  black-browed,  square- 
jawed  second-story  worker,  whose  pow- 
erful build  was  responsible  for  his 
name,  declared  in  a  tone  of  finality. 
"She'll  git  us  inter  trouble  wid  de  cops 
— dat's  what  alius  comes  uh  havin'  a 
skirt  mixin'  in.  She  can't  stay,  dat's 
all  !'■ 

One  of  the  other  crooks — for  the}- 
were  all  criminals  in  the  room — spoke 
up. 

"Did  her  old  man  ever  git  inter 
trouble,"  he  asked,  "t'rough  havin'  her 
mother  hangin'  around  him  ?"' 

"Dat's  right."  chimed  in  a  young  man 
whose  nose  had  been  broken  at  some 
time,  and  poorly  reset,  which  accounted 
for  its  crooked  slant  on  his  face.  "Bill 
Lynn  never  had  a  better  pal  dan  his 
wife.  I  'member  him  tellin'  me  how  she 
went  out  an'  cracked  a  house  once  ter 
raise  de  money  fer  him  ter  beat  it  out 
uh  de  city  when  de  cops  was  lookin'  fer 
him  on  a  job  he'd  done — an'  she  vyasn't 
no  crook,  at  dat.  Dat  wasn't  de  only 
time  she'd  saved  him,  Bill  said.  Mollie 
Lynn  was  all  right." 

A  thin,  gray-haired  thief  rose  in  the 
council. 

"She  was  a  friend  to  all  of  us,''  he 
said.  "And  so  was  Bill.  He  died,  by 
taking  a  bullet  that  was  meant  for  you. 
Lew,  when  the  cops  chased  you  both  out 
of  that  Madison  Avenue  house  you  were 
trying  to  crack  " 


"Yuh  don't  know  dat  fer  sure  !"  broke 
in  Big  Lew  quickly.  "Maybe  dey  was 
aimin'  at  Inim  " 

"And  that's  why,  I  suppose,"  inter- 
rupted the  old  thief  quietly,  "that  Bill 
yelled  'look  out !'  to  you,  and  ran  in  be- 
tween you  and  the  cops  to  pull  you  back 
out  of  the  way  of  the  gun  he'd  seen  one 
of  them  pointing  at  you,  as  you  told  the 
story  yourself  at  the  time,  and  got  the 
bullet  himself?  He  lost  his  life,  trying 
to  save  yours,  and  you  know  it.  And 
now,  when  his  daughter's  left  an  orphan 
by  her  mother's  death  from  a  broken 
heart  over  the  loss  of  Bill,  you  want  to 
turn  her  out  on  the  street." 

The  gray-haired  crook  walked  to  the 
girl,  wdio  had  been  standing  all  this 
time,  a  shabby  valise  in  her  hand,  listen- 
ing while  her  fate  was  being  decided. 
"Slicker"  Joe.  as  the  elderly  criminal 
was  known,  for  his  ability  to  use  better 
English  than  his  fellows,  placed  his  hand 
on  her  shoulder. 

"She  stays,"  he  said,  looking  at  the 
burly  burglar.    "Eh,  Lew?" 

Crossing  to  him,  Joe  went  on  per- 
suasively. 

"\\"e  can't  turn  her  down,  with  no 
other  place  but  the  gutter  for  her  to  go. 
.And  you're  overlooking  a  point,  old  pal. 
You  say  it  don't  pay  to  have  a  girl  mi.x- 
ing  in  with  a  crowd  of  crooks  like  us. 
That's  W'here  you're  wrong,  for  some- 
times it  pays,  and  pays  big.  Some  of 
the  cleverest  thieves  in  the  business  have 
been  women.  Peggy,  here,  is  prett\' 
enough,  and  as  Bill  Lynn's  daughter  I 
know  she's  clever  enough,  to  get  into 
lots  of  places  you  and  the  rest  of  us 
couldn't.  She'd  more  than  earn  her 
keep." 


Big  Lew  banged  his  fist  down  into 
his  heavj-  hand. 

"Well,"  he  growled,  "that's  just  what 
she'll  do,  if  she  stays.  If  she's  gonna 
live  with  us,  she's  gotta  be  one  of  us. 
An'  we'll  give  her  a  try-out,  an'  see  what 
kind  of  a  crook  she  is,  right  now." 

He  walked  up  to  Peggy,  who  looked 
at  him' frightenedly. 

"Ever  done  a  job  uh  housebreakin' ?" 
he  asked  her. 

"X-no,  sir,"  Pegg}^  answered.  Then, 
quick  to  avert  his  anger,  as  she  saw  his 
brows  darken,  she  eagerly  went  on  : 
"But  I've  li\-ed  among  crooks  all  m_\' 
life,  and  I  know  how.  My  father  was 
proud  of  his  skill  as  a  burglar,  and  he 
used  to  talk  over  the  different  jobs  he'd 
done  with  me  b_\'  the  hour.  1  know 
what  a  jimmy's  for,  and  how  to  open 
a  door  or  a  window  with  it.  And — and 
he  used  to  say — my  father  did — that  Ld 
make  one  of  the  best  safe-crackers  in 
the  business.  He  showed  me  how  to 
'feel'  out  the  combination  of  a  safe  that 
was  locked,  with  my  fingers,  listening 
till  the  tumblers  dropped.  I  learned 
quick.  And  he  said  that  I  was  better 
than  he  was  at  it  " 

Big  Lew  checked  her  with  an  impa- 
tient growl. 

"Just  like  a  woman,"  he  said  disdain- 
fully ;  "yuh're  a  champeen  talker.  But 
we'll  give  yuh  a  chancet  to  show  whether 
yuh  know  as  much  as  yuh  say  yuh  do 
about  burglin'.  Dere's  a  job  yuh  can 
start  right  out  on  to-night." 

The  big  crook  watched  her  closely. 
-\nd  Peggy,  aware  that  he  was  doing 
so.  set  down  her  bag  at  once  and  faced 
him  with  a  businesslike  air 
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"Where  is  it?"  she  asked. 

"She's  her  father's  daughter !"  com- 
mented Joe  approvingly 

''A  country  house,  along  de  road  to 
Xew  Rochelle,"  Big  Lew  spoke  curtly. 
"It's  owned  Ijy  a  rich  young  bachelor, 
named  Ternli.  He's  gone  away  on  a 
pleasure  trip,  or  somethin',  with  some 
friends  uli  his,  I've  found  oul.  Dere's 
nobody  in  de  house  but  de  servants 
I've  had  me  eye  on  de  joint  fer  a  good 
while,  waitin'  till  de  guy  dat  owns  it 
was  Outer  de  way.  Now,  if  yuh're  game, 
go  up  dere  an'  do  de  job.  Here — dat's 
yer  car  fare.  Now  kiss  me  good-by  and 
start  along."    .\nd  Piig  Lew  grabbed  the 


forth,  glad  to  get  away  from  the  in- 
sulting crook,  to  break  the  law  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life. 

As  Peggy  Lynn  herself  had  said,  she 
had  been  brought  up  among  thieves  all 
her  life.  At  eighteen,  her  experience  of 
the  world's  seamy  side  had  led  her  to 
accept  as  a  fact  the  statement  with  whicli 
[he  criminal  eases  his  conscience — that 
the  world  owed  her  a  living.  She  was 
setting  forth  now  to  take  it.  Alone  in 
the  world,  if  the  only  home  she  knew  of 
was  closed  to  her  unless  she  stole  to 
pay  for  her  food  and  shelter  in  it.  she 
woidd  steal  to  keep  alive. 

And    \  et,   as   she   stood   outside  ilu- 
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Peggy  put  up  her  arm  and  tried  to  push  him  away. 


uirl  in  his  arms,  attempting  to  kiss  her. 
i'eggy  put  her  arm  up  and  tried  to  push 
liim  away. 

One  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
gang,  a  cripple,  who  respected  the  girl, 
attempted  to  help  her,  but  another  of 
I  he  men,  realizing  that  it  was  best  to  let 
Big  Lew  have  his  wa>'.  held  the  young 
crook  back. 

Peggy's  resistance  was  useless,  and 
the  leader  of  the  criminals  planted  ,'i 
kiss  on  her  cheek. 

"Now,  beat  it,"  he  ordered,  "and  show 
us  what  kind  of  a  haul  you  can  make." 

Peggy  took  the  money  from  Big  Lew. 
and  explicit  directions  for  finding  the 
liouse    in    question,    and    then    she  set 


country  mansion  to  which  Big  Lew  had 
sent  her,  sheltered  from  the  storm  that 
was  filling  the  night  with  the  crash  of 
thunder  and  vi\id  lightning  flashes  and 
the  rush  of  rain  that  fell  in  torrents 
from  the  resounding,  black  heavens  by 
the  shrubbery  on  the  front  lawn,  some- 
thing— she  did  not  know  what — made 
her  hesitate  to  attempt  the  burglarious 
entrance  of  the  house. 

Perhaps  it  was  a  revulsion  against 
wrongdoing  which  she  had  inherited 
from  her  mother,  who  had  loved  a  thief 
though  she  herself  was  not  one — the 
instinct  of  honesty,  that  had  slumbered 
within  her  throughout  all  the  _\ears  thai 
^he  had  !i\  ed  in  an  atmosphere  of  crook- 


edness, to  awake  now  that  she  herself 
was  about  to  commit  a  crime. 

But  then  she  hesitated  no  longer.  To 
steal  might  not  be  right,  but  she  could 
not  go  hungry  and  homeless. 

A  lull  had  come  m  the  storm;  though 
the  lightning  still  played  across  the  sky, 
the  rain  had  stopped,  either  temporaril} 
or  for  good.  Peggy  stepped  out  of  the 
shelter  of  the  shrubbery  and  looked  up 
at  the  darkened  windows  of  the  house. 

By  one  of  the  lightning  flashes,  she 
made  out  a  flutter  of  white  from  one  of 
the  third-story  windows.  It  was  a  cur- 
tain blowing  out  through  that  window's 
open  lower  sasli.  Two  more  lightning 
flashes  revealed  the  fact  to  Peggy  that 
that  window  was  the  only  open  one  in 
the  house.  It  was  directly  over  a  trel- 
lised  balcony,  which  offered  an  easy 
means  of  reaching  it  from  the  ground 
to  any  one  as  agile  as  Peggy. 

She  flitted  across  the  lawn  to  the  bal- 
cony, climbed  up  it.  and  entered  the 
window.  The  room  into  which  she 
stepped  was  empty  :  the  glow  from  the 
turned-down  gas  jet  in  it  allowed  her  to 
see  that,  as  well  as  something  else. 

Whoever  had  left  the  room — a  serv- 
ant, probably,  since  its  location  on  the 
top  floor  of  the  house  and  its  plain,  in- 
expensive furnishings,  pointing  to  the 
room's  being  one  of  the  servants'  quar- 
ters— had  done  so  in  a  hurry. 

The  same  disorder  of  pulled-out 
bureau  drawers,  opened  wardrobe  doors, 
and  hats,  shoes,  and  clothing  scattered 
across  the  floor,  she  found  in  all  the 
deserted  rooms  on  that  floor  as  she 
passed  through  them. 

Big  Lew  had  been  wrong  in  suppos- 
ing that  the  servants  had  been  left  in 
the  mansion  with  its  master's  departure. 
All  of  them  had  gone.  Peggy  listened 
at  the  top  of  the  stairs.  Not  a  sound 
came  to  her.  The  entire  house,  it 
seemed,  was  empty  of  all  save  her  prowl- 
ing presence. 

Yet  what  mysterious  thing  could  have 
caused  the  servants  to  abandon  the 
place  in  such  evident  panic  ? 

The  solution  of  the  mystery  was  soon 
revealed  to  Peggy. 

She  had  reached  the  dining  room, 
downstairs,  and  was  feeling  her  way  to- 
ward the  sideboard,  whose  glittering  sil- 
ver had  been  disclosed  to  her  in  one  of 
the  lightning  flashes  from  the  black  night 
outside,  when  suddenly  she  heard  a  faint 
"click'  'behind  her — and  the  next  mo- 
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— ent  all  the  electric  lights  in  the  room 
were  blazing  upon  her. 

She  wheeled,  to  confront  a  young 
man  in  a  bath  robe  and  slippered  feet. 

The  young  man — instinctive ij"  Pegg}' 
recognized  him  for  Terrill,  the  owner 
the  house,  thus  proving  Big  Lew  = 
.'formation  concerning  it  to  have  been 
■  rong   again — ^was    flushed   of  cheek. 

hile  his  eyes  burned  with  an  unnat- 
ural brightness. 

■"How  did  you  get  in?"  he  inquired  of 
Peggy. 

She  was  on  the  point  of  blurting  out 
the  truth  in  answer. 

"Those  servants  of  mine  have  run 
-way,  like  the  cowards  they  are,"  Ter- 
ni — for  so  he  was — went  on  before  she 
:uld  speak,  "and  that's  why  you  had 
o  push  open  the  front  door,  which  they 
:  usi  have  left  ajar  in  their  flight,  and 
alk  in  for  yourself,  I  suppose." 
He  gripped  the  edge  of  the  table  with 
:ne  hand,  and  brought  the  back  of  the 
■ther  up  to  his  brow  in  a  dazed  ges- 
ure. 

"The  doctor  said  I  was  coming  down 
with  smallpox.'"  he  continued.  "He 
couldn't  have  got  a  mile  away  from  the 
house,  to  order  a  nurse  sent  bacl-  here 
from  the  city,  before  the3"'d  all  cleared 
:ut  and  left  me  alone.  I  hope  I'm  not 
^oing  to  be  a  troublesome  patient.  INIiss 

The  smile  faded  from  his  face.  \\  ith 
a  choking  gasp,  he  fell  forward  over 
the  table,  and  lay  motionless. 

Pegg}',  all  her  fear  gone  over  what 
she  had  at  first  supposed  was  going  to 
mean  her  capture  by  its  owner  in  the 
house  she  had  unlawfully  entered,  ran  to 
him  with  a  pir\4ng  cry.  He  had  taken 
her  for  the  nurse  for  whom  the  doctor 
had  gone  before  he  collapsed,  she  real- 
ized. 

With  her  fear  had  gone  all  thought 
of  what  she  had  entered  the  mansion 
for.  The  young  man  was  sick — he  was 
verj-  sick,  indeed.  If  what  the  doctor 
had  said  was  the  truth,  and  he  was  com- 
ing down  with  smallpox,  he  m.ight  die. 
unless  he  was  given  the  best  of  care. 

With  all  of  the  servants  gone,  there 
was  nobody  to  look  after  him  but  her. 
Pegg\-  decided  then  and  there  to  play 
the  role  of  his  nurse  which  he  had  thrust 
upon  her.  There  was  a  cut-glass  carafe 
of  water  on  the  buffet  behind  her,  and 
she  ran  and  got  it.  Bathing  Terrill's 
brow,  she  brought  him  back  to  con- 
sdousness.    Then  she  supported  him  to 


his  room  upstairs,  and  got  him  into  bed. 
Peggy  did  not  think  that  the  nurse 
the  doctor  had  gone  for  might  arrive 
at  any  moment,  and  so  expose  the  real 
purpose  for  which  she  had  entered  the 
house. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  doctor 
had  not  reached  the  cixy  to  engage  a 
nurse's  services.  He  was  lying,  even 
then,  on  the  road  back  to  town.  The 
lightning  had  struck  him.  He  was  not 
dead,  but  stunned :  and  it  was  to  be 
many  da\-s  before  he  regained  the  power 
of  speech,  and  could  tell  any  one  of  Ter- 
rill's illness. 

Two  week?  in  all  Pegg^'  remained  al- 


io do?  He  still  believed  her  to  be  the 
nurse  the  doctor  had  ordered.  And  she 
could  not  tell  him  what  she  had  been, 
instead,  when  she  had  come  into  his 
house  that  first  night. 

She  had  been  a  thief  at  heart,  if  not 
m  deed.  Had  been.  For  she  could 
never  do  am^hing  criminal  again,  i  wo 
short  weeks,  spent  in  the  constant  so- 
ciety of  a  man  she  could  respect,  and 
whose  respect  had  come  to  mean  every- 
thing to  her.  had  undone  the  work  of 
all  the  years  she  had  passed  among  the 
underworld  denizens.  Her  inherent  hon- 
esty from  her  mother  had  come  wholly 
TO  the  surface. 


•"But  I  didn't  steal  the  necklace,"  Peggy  insisied. 


most  constant!}"  at  the  wealthy  young 
bachelor's  bedside.  The  doctor's  diag- 
nosis had  been  wrong :  it  was  not  small- 
pox that  Terrill  had  been  threatened 
with,  but  his  illness  was  serious,  never- 
theless. It  was  due  to  Peggj-'s  contin- 
uous care  during  the  first  few  daj-s  ot 
his  fever,  that  he  did  not  die.  And  this 
he  understood,  and  spoke  of.  during  the 
following  days  of  his  convalescence. 

Peggy  had  long  since  fallen  in  love 
with  the  young  man,  who  was  different 
in  every  way  from  the  men  she  had 
known  before. 

And,  to  her  joy — and  painful  regret, 
too — she  soon  discovered  that  Terrill 
had  lost  his  heart  to  her.    What  was  she 


Thus  it  was.  one  night,  when  Terrill 
proposed,  and  offered  her  the  only  ar- 
ticle of  feminine  jewelry  he  possessed — 
a  string  of  pearls  that  had  once  be- 
longed to  his  mother — as  an  engagement 
present,  Pegg\-  refused  both  the  offer  of 
his  hand  and  tlie  necklace. 

They  could  never  be  anything  more 
to  each  other,  because  of  what  she  had 
been.  Loving  him  as  she  did,  and  re- 
ceiving his  assurance  tliat  she  had  his 
love  in  return,  still  she  could  not  ac- 
cept the  home  he  was  oft'ering  her. 

"Take  the  necklace  as  a  gift,  am-way. 
Miss  L\-nn,''  said  Terrill  sadly,  "as  a 
slight  mark  of  my  gratitude  for  what 
you  have  done  for  me.    But  for  you,  I 
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\\\iuld  have  died  liere  alone  in  this  house. 
\\'lien  }ou  are  gone,  the  string  of  pearls 
may  sometimes  remind  you  of  me." 

]""or  that  reason,  Peggy  took  the  trin- 
ket.'  And,  later,  that  same  night,  she 
stole  out  of  the  house  as  stealthily  as 
she  had  entered  it.  She  left  no  note 
for  Terrill  behind;  nothing  to  explain 
her  departure.  To  have  done  that  would 
ha\e  been  to  confess  that  she  had  en- 
tered his  mansion  as  a  criminal — and 
what  she  had  lieen  was  a  secret  she 
wanted  always  to  keep  from  him. 

She  went  back  to  the  crooks'  hang- 
out, to  tell  Big  Lew  that  she  would  not 
steal,  if  she  starved  for  it. 

She  found  the  flat  on  the  third  floor 


of  the  tenement  deserted  when  she  got 
there.  .\nd  she  sat  down  to  await  Big 
Lew's  return.  There  was  an  autlnirita- 
tive  rap  on  the  door,  lifteen  minutes 
later.  Peggy,  rising  apprehensively, 
heard  a  gruff  voice  say  outside  the  door: 

"I  guess  they've  flown  the  coop,  Kelly 
— all  but  this  one  of  the  gang  we  col- 
lared downstairs  in  the  hall,  and  dragged 
the  truth  out  of.  The\'  must  have  been 
tipped  off,  some  way,  that  we  were 
watching  them.  We'll  go  inside,  any- 
way, and  see  if  they've  left  any  incrim- 
inating evidence  behind." 

The  door  opened,  and  two  policemen 
entered  the  flat,  dragging  one  of  the 
gang  of  crooks  along  with  them. 


"Hello!"  said  one  of  the  officers,  at 
sight  of  Peggy.  "I  guess  they  have  left 
some  incriminating  evidence  behind ! 
This  is  the  girl,  Lll  bet,  that  this  mem- 
ber of  the  crowd  of  thieves  told  us  had 
been  sent  out  by  Big  Lew  to  rob  the 
house  of  young  Terrill,  up  along  the 
road  to  New  Rochelle.  She's  probably 
just  back  from  making  her  haul.  Search 
her,  Kelly !" 

Grasping  Peggy  roughly  by  one  wrist, 
the  other  policeman  threw  back  her 
shawl.  He  took  the  package,  in  which 
she  had  wrapped  up  the  necklace  that 
Terrill  had  given  her,  from  under  her 
arm.  Opening  it  on  the  table,  he  dis- 
closed the  string  of  pearls. 


"She  made  her  haul,  all  right,"  he 
grimly  commented  to  his  brother  officer. 

Then  Peggy  found  her  voice  at  last. 

"No,  no !"  she  cried.  "I  didn't  steal 
it.    }»Ir.  Terrill  gave  it  to  me  " 

Both  policemen  laughed  mockingU-. 

"That's  a  likely  story,"  said  the  burlier 
of  the  pair.  "You  admit  it's  Terrill's 
necklace,  do  you?  And  that  you  went  to 
his  house,  where  the  leader  of  your  gang 
of  crooks  sent  you  '' 

"But  I  didn't  steal  the  necklace!" 
Peggy  tearfully  insisted.  "It  was  a  pres- 
ent, honestly  it  was." 

"Lll  tell  you  another  present  you're 
going  to  get,"  announced  the  same  cop 
sneeringl}'.    "And  that's  from  five  to  ten 


years  in  the  penitentiary,  for  grand  lar- 
ceny. Just  as  soon  as  we've  telephoned 
to  ^Ir.  Terrill,  and  asked  him  to  iden- 
tify this  string  of  pearls.  We'll  tell  him 
your  story,  about  his  giving  it  to  you, 
too,  to  let  him  enjoy  a  hearty  laugh  " 

"You  mustn't!"  Peggy  cried  out. 

Her  cheeks  had  gone  ashen.  H  the 
])olicemen  carried  out  their  threat  to 
notify  Terrill  of  her  arrest  in  the  home 
of  a  gang  of  crooks,  and  of  how  she 
claimed  that  he  had  given  her  the  neck- 
lace which  they  had  found  in  her  pos- 
session, he  would  know  why  she  had 
come  to  his  house  that  night. 

"Don't — don't  telephone  to  him  !"  she 
panted.  "Lll — Lll  confess.  I  stole  the 
string,  "^'ou  can  send  me  to  prison  for 
it.    Lll  go  " 

"You  bet  }ou  will !"  agreed  the  cop. 
"We  know  you  stole  the  necklace.  But 
the  law  hasn't  proved  it  yet.  And  that's 
got  to  be  done.  Terrill  can  give  proof  in 
this  case  by  identifying  this  necklace 
we've  found  on  you  as  his  property. 
.\nd  we're  going  to  call  him  up  and  ha\  e 
him  do  it." 

They  took  Peggy  with  them  from  the 
flat  and  to  a  telephone  booth  in  the 
nearest  drug  store.  While  one  of  the 
officers  kept  lier  a  prisoner,  outside  the 
booth,  the  other  rang  up  Terrill's  house 
and  explained  the  circumstances. 

The  policeman,  a  baffled  look  on  his 
face,  came  out  of  the  booth  live  minutes 
later. 

"He  says."  he  told  his  companion, 
"that  he  did  give  the  string  of  pearls 
to  the  girl.  And  we're  to  return  them 
to  her.  Hand  the  necklace  back  to  Iter. 
Kell)'.  And  let  I'^er  go — we've  got  no 
case  against  her,  then." 

Peggy  hastened  away  with  the  trinket 
to  a  post-office  substation. 

"You  know  what  I  am,  now,"  she 
wrote  in  the  note  with  which  she  sent 
the  string  of  pearls  back  to  him.  "What 
I  zcas,  I  mean.  I  am  never  going  to  do 
a  dishonest  thing  as  long  as  I  live,  and 
I  never  have  before.  Maybe  the  fact 
that  I  am  returning  the  necklace  to  you 
will  make  you  believe  me.  I  will  be  able 
to  remember  you  without  it." 

.And  then,  after  sending  the  package, 
Peggy  returned  to  the  tenement  to  get 
her  valise  and  set  forth  into  the  world, 
toward  whatever  the  future  might  hold 
for  her,  alone. 

This  time  she  found  Big  Lew,  with 
two  of  his  crooked  pals,  in  the  flat  when 
she  arrived  there.    They  had  returned. 
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letween  visits  of  the  police,  to  hastily 
gather  up  their  belongings,  and  flee.  - 

■"Vuh  been  a  long  time  gittin'  back 
from  that  job  I  sent  yuh  on  !"  Big  Lew 
urowled  at  her.  "But  I  hear  yuh've  had 
-ood  enough  luck  ter  pay  fer  it.  Fork 
\er  dat  string  uh  poils,  an'  let's  have 
a  look  at  it," 

Peggy  drew  back,  as  he  approached 
with  hand  outstretched. 

■"I  haven't  got  it,"  she  said. 

"Tryin'  to  hold  out  on  me,  are  yuh?'' 
asked  Big  Lew,  seizing  her  in  his  arms. 
"Fork  over,  1  tell  yuh.  I  want  that 
necklace,  an'  Fm  goin  'ter  have  it  " 

Peggy  tore  herself  free  of  his  clasp. 

"I  tell  you,'"  she  cried,  "I  haven't  got 
it.  That's  the  truth.  I  sent  it  back  to 
Terrill,  not  five  minutes  ago."' 

"What  did  yuh  do  that  fer?" 

"Because  he's  the  only  decent  man  Fve 
ever  known,  and  I  didn't  want  him  to 
think  me  a  thief.  Fm  not,  either.  Fm 
never  going  to  steal  anything,  if  I  starve 
for  it  ■' 

"Then  starve  I"  cut  in  Big  Lew  sav- 
agely, turning  toward  the  door.  "Fm 
goin"  to  git  that  necklace  back.  By  goin' 
up  to  Terrill's  house  an'  burglin"  in.'' 

The  next  moment  he  was  gone. 

Peggy  stared  at  the  door  of  the  flat 
which  had  closed  behind  him.  She  saw 
a  picture  against  it  of  what  was  likely 
to  happen  if  Big  Lew  got  into  Terrill's 
house  and  confronted  him.  She  knew 
the  burly  rogue  was  vicious.  And  Ter- 
rill, who  even  under  normal  conditions 
would  be  no  match  for  the  other  in  size, 
was  weak  from  his  recent  illness. 

Peggy  decided  to  act.  She  ran  from 
the  flat,  and  a  half  hour  later  had  caught 
a  train  in  the  direction  of  Xew  Ro- 
chelle,  it  being  the  next  one  after  that 
which  Big  Lew  had  taken. 

Xight  had  fallen,  when  she  reached 
the  house.  Its  upper  floor  was  lighted, 
which  showed  that  the  servants  had  re- 
turned to  it.  But  the  ground  floor  was 
dark.  All  except  the  window  of  the  li- 
brary. A  dim  light  was  burning  there 
— to  aid  Big  Lew  in  his  work,  Peggy 
guessed,  which  would  probably  be  that 
of  trying  to  open  the  large  safe  that  was 
built  into  the  wall  of  the  library,  and 
where  Terrill  kept  his  valuables. 

And  then,  as  Pegg)-  drew  near  that 
window,  she  saw  the  dim  light  behind 
it  blaze  up  suddenly".  She  heard  Big 
Lew's  voice  in  an  exclamation  of  dis- 
may. Then  two  shots  rang  out.  almost 
simultaneously. 


Peggy,  throwing  open  the  long  P^rencli 
window,  ran  into  the  room. 

She  found  Big  Lew  in  the  hands  of 
two  policemen.  They  had  come  to  the 
mansion  with  the  health  inspectors, 
whom  the  doctor,  recovering  from  the 
effects  of  the  lightning  stroke,  had  sent 
to  Terrill's  house,  where  he  believed  a 
case  of  smallpox  existed.  The  burly 
crook  had  been  caught  as  he  was  in  the 
act  of  leaving  with  the  string  of  pearls 
in  his  hands. 

"Where  is  he?"  Peggy  wildly  de- 
manded of  the  policemen  and  the  health 
inspectors.    "\\'here  is  ^Ir.  Terrill?" 

It  was  Big  Lew  who  answered. 

"I  found  him  standin'  by  de  open  door 
uh  dat  safe,  when  I  come  in,"  he  an- 
nounced sullenly,  as  he  stood,  handcuffed 
to  the  wrist  of  one  of  the  policemen. 
"He  was  just  puttin'  de  necklace  away 
in  de  t'ing.  I  grabbed  it  out  uh  his  hand, 
and  den  I  shoved  him  inside  de  safe  and 
locked  de  door,  ter  keep  him  from  fol- 
lerin'  me.    Dat's  where  he  is  now." 

Peggy,  pushing  the  policemen  and  the 
two  officials  from  the  health  department 
aside  as  they  started  for  the  door  of 
the  safe,  reached  it  first. 

"It'll  have  to  be  burgled,"  she  said 
quite  calmly,  dropping  to  her  knees  be- 
fore the  safe.  "W  e  don't  know  the  com- 
bination. Keep  perfectly  quiet,  now,  all 
of  you.  His  life  depends  on  my  getting 
the  door  open  before  he  smothers.  My 
father  used  to  say" — she  was  manipulat- 
ing the  handle  of  the  combination  deli- 
cately, with  her  ear  held  closely  to  it.  as 
she  talked — "he  used  to  say  that  I  would 
make  an  expert  safe-cracker,  and  now, 
if  ever,  I  want  to  prove  it!" 

Five  minutes  dragged  by.  And  still 
Peggy  had  not  heard  the  soft  "chink"  of 
the  falling  tumblers  that  would  mean 
that  the  safe's  proper  combination  had 
been  found,  for  which  her  ears  were 
straining  as  she  deftly  turned  the  knob 
this  way  and  that. 

And  then — she  got  it !  ' 

Jumping  up.  she  seized  the  handle  of 
the  door  and  pulled  it  open,  and  Terrill, 
half  conscious,  fell  out  into  her  arms. 
She  led  him  to  an  easy-chair,  where  a 
servant  gave  him  a  glass  of  water.  Ter- 
rill revived,  and  looked  down  at  her  as 
she  knelt  at  his  side. 

"Was  it  you."  he  asked  weakly,  "who 
saved  me  again?" 

She  nodded,  and  lit-  folded  her  h.'inds 
in  his. 

"You  are  going  to  be  my  wife,'  he 


said  in  a  tone  of  finality.  "Because  I 
love  you — not  because  1  pity  you.  And 
because  you  love  me.  You  were  never 
bad,  no  matter  what  your  environment 
was.  All  you  need  is  a  chance — and  I 
am  going  to  give  it  to  you — by  marry- 
ing you.  Will  you  let  me,  dear?" 
-And  Peggy,  nodding,  whispered : 
"If  every  safe  gave  a  reward  like  the 
only  one  I  ever  opened  the  world  would 
be  full  of  thieves." 


A  New  Property  Boom. 
T^IIE  city  of  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico, 
^  which  has  been  conducting  an  ad- 
vertising campaign  in  magazines  and 
trade  publications  in  order  to  induce 
some  substantial  picture-manufacturing 
company  to  locate  in  that  city,  has  finally 
won  success.  '  Thomas  Persons,  super- 
intendent of  the  Selig  Jungle-Zoo,  at 
Los  Angeles,  California,  recently  paid  a 
visit  to  Las  Vegas.  He  was  so  pleased 
with  the  wonderful  scenery  adjacent  to 
that  beautiful  city  that  he  has  arranged 
to  bring  the  Tom  Mix  company  of 
Western  players  to  Las  Vegas,  where  a 
series  of  stirring  picture  plays  will  be 
produced.  A  second  company  of  Selig 
players  may  also  be  assigned  to  the 
country  near  Las  Vegas.  The  Las  Vegas 
Commercial  Club  and  leading  citizens 
have  offered  the  keys  of  that  city  to 
the  Selig  forces,  and  are  preparing  to 
extend  a  royal  welcome  to  the  players 
when  they  arrive. 


One  of  the  many  admirers  of  Toui 
Mix  and  the  Western  dramas  he  pro- 
duces for  the  Selig  company  has  made 
this  contribution  : 

"You  may  talk  about  the  dramas 

And  the  comedies  and  such ; 
You  maj'  call  them  so  exciting 

As  to  fairly  beat  the  Dutch  ; 
You  may  praise  them  if  you  choose  to 

\\'ith  their  sob  scenes  and  their  kicks, 
But  they  cannot  hold  a  candle 

To  the  Selig  star,  Tom  Mix  ! 

"For  a  man  that  has  the  money 

Can  learn  all  about  their  craft; 
He  can  get  the  plots  and  plasters 

That  would  make  a  funeral  laugh, 
But  to  view  a  daring  cowboy 

Hop  a  pony  many  ways — 
They  cannot  hold  a  candle 

To  the  Tom  Mix  picture  plays !"' 


The  Breaks  of  the  Game 

I  EDISONI 

By  Morton  P.  Hobes 

Usually  there  is  little  time  for  sentimentality  in  a  big  newspaper  office.  But  Bob  Car- 
penter and  Marjorie  Vale  found  a  little  now  and  then  between  assignments.  Bob  had  never 
scored  a  beat,  and  Marjorie  told  him  she  would  not  marry  him  until  he  had  done  so.  What 
he  did  trying  to  get  his  exclusive  story,  is  told  in  this  fictionized  version  of  the  Edison  picture 
drama  of  thrills  and  heart-interest.    The  cast: 

Bob  Carpenter  Augustus  Phillips 

Arthur  Vale  Pat  O'MaUey 

San  Fong   .   T.  Tamamoto 

Marjorie  Vale  Maxine  Brown 

Lou  Marjorie  Ellison 

Jim  Kirk  Harry  Beaumont 


BUSY  for  a  moment.  Marjorie?" 
Bob  Carpenter  stood  beside  Mar- 
jorie Vale's  desk,  in  the  city  room  of 
the  Meteor.  Alarjorie  had  succeeded 
in  getting  a  place  as  a  reporter  on  the 
staff  of  the  big  metropolitan  daily,  six 
months  before,  through  the  influence  of 
iier  brother  Arthur,  who  was  also  on 
the  Meteor,  and  Bob  Carpenter's  best 
friend 

Bob  was  a  reporter  who  had  estab- 
lished a  peculiar  reputation.  In  the 
seven  jears  that  he  had  been  on  "the 
Row,"  lie  had  become  known  as  one  of 
the  best  news  gatherers  in  the  profes- 
sion. And  yet,  for  all  his  ability,  he  had 
never  attained  the  ambition  of  his,  and 
every  newspaper  reporter's,  heart — he 
liad  not  scored  a  beat. 

It  was  an  odd  thing  that,  with  his 
\ast  acquaintance  in  the  cit.w  and  know- 
ing the  tricks  of  his  trade  as  he  did. 
in  seven  years  he  should  n<jt  once  ha\e 
lieen  fortunate  enough  to  turn  in  an  im- 
portant story  to  his  paper  ahead  of  the 
other  sheets  in -town.  Odd,  but  a  fact. 
The  luck  had  never  liroken  his  wa.v. 
lliat  was  all. 

That  he  might  some  time  land  such  a 
scoop,  was  the  second  dearest  dream  of 
Bob's  life.  The  first  was  that  of  one 
day  claiming  for  his  wife  the  girl  who 
sat  at  her  typewriter  desk  before  him 
now. 

Bob  Carpenter,  hitherto  an  avowed 
bachelor,  had  fallen  in  love  at  sight 
with  ]Marjorie  ^''ale  the  first  day  she 
had  come  to  work  in  the  newspaper  of- 
fice. Of  course,  his  friend  Arthur  had 
introduced    him    to    the  golden-haired 


and  starry-esed  goddess  he  had  the 
nerve  to  mention  indifferentl}-  as  "m\ 
kid  sister." 

Bob  had  been  curious  to  know  win 
such  a  divinity  as  she  should  have  come 
to  that  office  of  din  and  tobacco  smoke 
and  smell  of  printer's  ink,  to  pound  the 
keys  of  a  typewriter  for  eighteen  dol- 
lars a  week.  And  Marjorie  had  told 
hint.  She,  too.  had  a  dream.  Of  one 
day  becoming  famous  in  the  newspaper 
game.  Bob  had  promptly  asked  her — 
he  had  known  her  then  for  two  weeks 
— if  it  would  interfere  with  that  dream's 
realization  were  she  to  become  the  wife 
of  a  coworker.  Laughingly  Marjorie 
had  inquired  if  he  was  proposing  tu 
iier.  .And  Bol).  with  contrasting  seri- 
ousness, had  assured  her  that  he  was. 

That  had  started  it.  Regularly,  ever\ 
fortnight  since.  Bob  had  proposed  to 
her.  She  had  put  him  otf  each  time, 
with  this  evasive  answer  or  that.  The 
truth  was.  the  longer  she  knew  Bob  the 
fonder  she  became  of  him.  But  as  to 
whether  or  not  she  really  and  truly 
loved  him — that  was  a  question  that  had 
not  }et  found  an  answer  in  her  heart. 

But  of  late  she  had  become  almost,  if 
not  quite,  convinced  that  she  did  love 
him  enough  to  gi\'e  her  life  into  his 
keeping.  The  smile  with  which  she 
looked  up  at  him  this  time  was  softer, 
and  less  teasing,  as  he  stood  at  her 
desk  in  the  city  room,  whence  all  but 
they  and  the  men  at  the  distant  proof 
desk  had  gone  out  on  the  day's  assign- 
ments. 

"What  is  it.  Bob?"  she  questioned. 
"Tliis  IS  the  lifteenth  of  the  montli.  and 


your  usual  day  for  proposing  to  me. 
.\re  you  about  to  do  so  again,  for  the 
twelfth — or  is  it  the  thirteenth — time?" 

Bob  Carpenter,  after  a  glance  over 
his  shoulder  to  make  sure  that  there  was 
nobody  near  to  o%erhear  them,  leaned 
over  the  desk  toward  her. 

'\es,"  said  he.  "I'm  asking  }ou  again: 
When  will  you  marry  me?  Don't  tor- 
ment me  any  longer,  Marjorie.  I  want 
you.  .\nd  you've  never  said  you  don't 
love  me.  1  believe  you  do,  down  in 
your  heart.    When  will  you  marry  me?'' 

The  mischievous  twinkle  faded  out 
of  the  girl's  eyes.  She  looked  up  at 
him  soberl}-.  without  answering  for  a 
moment.  Then  

"I'll  make  a  bargain  with  you,'  she 
said.  "1 — Tm  ambitious  for  the  man  1 
niarrw  as  well  as  for  myself.  When 
you  have  scored  a  beat,  ask  me  again. 
.\n<l  perhaps  m\-  answer  will  be  the 
one  you  want.  It's  got  to  be  a  genuine 
scoop,  though— something  big,  that  will 
make  you  talked  about  for  days  as  the 
one  who  put  it  over,  in  ever}-  newspaper 
office  in  town.    Do  that,  and  then  " 

"And  then  you'll  marry  me?"  Bob 
eagerly  insisted,  leaning  farther  toward 
her  across  the  desk, 

"Get  your  beat  first,  sir !''  she  told 
him,  laughing  once  more,  as  she  rose 
and  started  toward  the  door.  "I  told 
you  to  ask  me  again  then,  and  see  what 
my  answer  would  be.  You'll  not  get 
it  before." 

If  Bob  had  wanted  to  score  a  beat 
previously,  the  desire  was  ten  times  as 
strong  after  that.  If  he  was  success- 
ful, it  meant  the  realization  of  his  two 
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:^arest  dreams  ^at  once.    And  yet — his 
;d  luck  held.    In  the  days  that  fol- 
ded, though  he  made  himself  a  nui- 
-■-ice  by  hanging  around  all  the  police 
Virions  at  which  he  was  known,  in  the 
Z'pe  that  something  might  turn  up  in 
c  line  of  a  murder,  or  something  of 
e  sort,  of  which  he  would  be  the  first 
s  orter  to  hear,  the  scoop  he  sought 
15  still  as  far  removed  from  his  grasp 

-  ever  it  had  been. 

And  then  one  day  the  editor  called 
ariorie  up  to  his  desk. 
Here  s  a  tip  that's  just  come  iu  to 
from  a  private  source."  he  told  her. 
~he  woman  at  this  address."  handing 
a  slip  of  paper,  "who.  as  you  can 
see  from  the  street  number,  is  wealth}-, 
has  been  hunting  for  her  daughter  for 
two  days.    The  private  detecrives  she's 
had  on  the  case  have  been  unable  to  find 
a  trace  of  her.    Go  up  and  see  the 
mother,  and  try  to  get  her  to  let  you  tr>" 
your  hand  at  the  case.    You  can  pose 

-  an  operative  the  detective  agency  has 
•  t  to  her,  with  the  idea  that,  being 
girl,  you  might  have  better  luck  in 
•:iting  for  one  of  your  own  sex.  Its 
^sible  that  she'd  shut  up  and  refuse 

give  you  any  information,  if  she 

ew  you  were  from  a  newspaper — see? 
.  i  she  gives  you  a  clew,  follow  it  up. 
It  would  be  a  big  thing  for  the  paper, 
and  for  you.  personall}-.  it  you  could 
find  the  girl."' 

Marjorie  departed  on  the  assignment. 

-\  half  hour  lat'er,  she  was  seated  in 
the  drawing-room  of  the  private -house 
on  an  uptown  street  in  the  fashionable 
quarter  of  the  city  to  which  the  editor 
had  sent  her.  talking  to  a  middle-agec 
woman,  with  whose  features  innumer- 
able photographs  in  the  societj-  columns 
of  the  newspapers  had  made  her  fa- 
miliar for  j'ears. 

That  her  daughter's  'disappearance, 
and  the  subsequent  failure  of  all  the 
means  she  had  tried  so  far  to  get  her 
back,  had  driven  her  to  the  verge  of  dis- 
traction, was  plainly  written  upon  the 
woman's  face,  which  was  red  and  swol- 
len from  much  weeping. 

Marjorie,  having  followed  her  editor's 
advice,  and  introduced  herself  as  a  fe- 
male detective,  from  the  agency-  the 
woman  had  employed,  w-as  soon  in  pos- 
session of  the  all-too-few  facts  that  the 
missing  girl's  mother  was  able  to  give 
her  concerning  her  vanishing. 

It  seemed  that  the  girl  had  gone  on 
'•  slumming  trip  with  a  partj^  of  friends. 
The  excursion  had  led  them  to  China- 


■■jwn.  Spying  some  Oriental  curios  in 
the  window  of  a  shop,  the  girl  had  left 
her  companions  for  a  moment  to  go 
into  the  store  and  price  a  jade  bracelet 
that  had  taken  her  fancy. 
^  Whether  or  not  she  had  ever  gone  into 
the  store,  or  been  kidnaped  along  the 
narrow  street  on  her  way  to  it.  was  an 
open  question.  But  she  had  disappeared, 
as  though  the  groimd  had  opened  at 
her  feet  and  swallowed  her.  Her 
friends  had  spent  the  rest  of  the  even- 
ing in  searching  for  her,  without  suc- 
cess.  And  all  the  efforts  that  had  been 


doors  a'nead  of  her.  She  wondered  if 
this  could  be  the  same  store  toward 
^vhich  the  girl  had  started  on  the  night 
she  had  disappeared. 

-\n  elderly  Chinaman  was  standing 
in  the  doorway,  and  he  watched  Mar- 
jorie draw  near  out  of  the  corner  of 
his  eye.  Without  turning  his  head,  he 
spoke  in  a  low  tone  to  some  one  inside 
ihe  store  behind  him. 

""\'eliy  pretty  girl  come  for  to  take 
'ook-see  in  Chinatown.  r^Iebbeso  she 
hunt  for  girl  we  get  other  night  Yo'j 
go :  bring  Lou :  she  work  game  of  shov,  - 


niade  since  to  lind  her  had  likewise 
failed. 

Cautioning  the  girl's  mother  against 
telling  anybody  else  who  might  call  to 
interview  her  what  she  had  just  told 
her,  ^Marjorie  rose  to  go.  She  promised 
to  let  the  woman  hear  from  her.  just 
as  soon  as  she  had  found  out  anj-- 
thing  definite  as  to  her  daughters 
whereabouts. 

And  then,  boarding  a  downtown  sub- 
way express.  Marjorie  rode  to  Brook- 
h-n  Bridge,  and  walked  north  through 
the  slums  into  Chuiatown.  .\s  she 
advanced  down  one  ©f  its  alleyhkc 
streets,  she  saw  a  curio  shop  several 


ing  her  where  other  girl  is  hid.  Then 
we  get  her,  too.    Quick  I'' 

Out  of  the  store,  past  the  old  China- 
man in  the  doorway,  slunk  a  rat-faced 
young  man  v.ith  the  sunken  eyes  and 
white,  emaciated  face  of  a  confirme'l 
opium  smoker.  He  was  Jim  Kirk,  an 
underworld  character.  Flashing  a  fur- 
tive glance  at  Marjorie's  face,  to  fix 
it  upon  his.  memory,  he  hurried  by  her 
up  the  street  and  into  the  side  door  of 
a  saloon  on  the  comer. 

.\mong  the  toughs,  yomig  men  and 
women  both,  who  were  seated  at  tables 
in  the  dive's  back  room.  Tim  picked  his 
way  to  a  girl  who  sat  alone  in  a  corner. 
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"On  the  job!"  lie  curtly  ordered  her 
in  an  undertone,  seating  himself  at  the 
table  beside  her.  "San  Fong  has  got 
liis  eyes  on  another  girl  who  was  com- 
ing toward  his  store  a  minute  ago;  He'll 
detain  her,  by  trying  to  get  her  inter- 
ested in  some  of  the  junk  he  sells. 
\'ou're  to  scrape  an  acquaintance  with 
her.  l'"ong  thinks  she  may  be  looking" 
f(ir  the  other  one  he  got  two  nights 
ago,  and  he  wants  you  to  pretend  you 
can  lead  her  to  her.  You  know  the  rest. 
( iet  busy,  now  !" 

San  k'ong  liad  stopped  Alarjorie  as 
she  was  passing  the  door  of  his  shop, 
lie  suavely  asked  her  if  she  wouldn't 
care  to  come  in  and  examine  some  of 
the  curios  he  had  inside. 


Marjorie  hesitated,  the  suspicicm  that 
this  was  the  store  into  which  the  girl 
she  was  seeking  had  gone,  being  almost 
confirmed  in  her  mind  liy  the  old  China- 
man's invitation.  She  mistrusted  him, 
at  sight  of  his  crafty  eyes ;  and  the 
oily  manner  in  which  he  spoke  to  her 
struck  her  as  lieing  put  on  with  dis- 
aniiing  intent.  Her  feminine  intuition 
warned  her  that  he  was  a  dangerous 
man. 

At  that  moment,  she  felt  a  light  tug 
at  her  sleeve.  Looking  around,  she  saw 
a  girl  who  had  just  passed  by,  stop 
l)efore  the  window  of  the  curio  shop 
and  beckon  her,  with  a  furti\e  nod  of 
her  head,  to  join  her  there. 


The  girl  was  Lou,  summoned  by  Jim 
Kirk  to  act  as  a  decoy  to  get  Marjorie 
into  San  I''ong's  power. 

"I  heard  him  ask  you  to  go  inside 
the  store,"  she  told  IMarjorie,  when  the 
latter  stood  beside  her  at  the  window. 
The  girl  of  the  underworld  spoke  in 
a  tired  voice.  "He's  a  bad  actor,  that 
San  Fong.  It  you  went  into  his  place. 
}0u  wouldn't  be  the  hrst  white  girl 
that's   done   so,   and  never  come  out. 

There  was  one,  only  two  nights  ago.  

But  there,  I'll  only  get  in  trouble  b_\' 
talking.  Down  here,  it's  a  wise  thing 
to  keep  what  you  know  to  yourself." 

IMarjorie  fell  unsuspectingly  into  the 
trap.  Lou's  having  warned  her  against 
San  Fong,  seemed  to  prove  that  she  was 


an  enemy  to  the  Chinaman  ;  and.  more- 
(i\er.  her  hint  that  she  knew  the  latter 
had  kidnaped  a  girl  not  later  than  two 
nights  ago,  .gave  Marjorie  grounds  of 
hope  that  it  might  be  the  same  one  she 
was  looking  for,  and  that  here  was  a 
clew  worth  following  up. 

"You  don't  need  to  be  afraid  to  talk 
to  me,"  she  eagerly  informed  Lou.  "Fm 
a  newspaper  reporter,  and  Fm'  looking- 
for  a  girl  who  disappeared  down  here 
two  nights  ago.  If  you  can  tell  me 
anything  that  will  lead  to  my  finding 
her,  I  give  you  my  word  your  name 
won't  be  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  case.  And  my  paper  would  be  will- 
ing to  reward  you- — •" 


"I  don't  want  any  money,''  Lou  broke 
in,  her  tone  bitter,  "for  seeing  San  Fong 
get  what's  coming  to  him.  I've  got  good 
reason  to  hate  him,  and  Fd  like  nothing 
better  than  to  see  him  put  behind  the 
bars,-  where  he  belongs.  Fll  tell  you 
what  Fll  do,  girlie:  You  say  you'll 
keep  my  name  out  of  it.  and  you  look 
like  a  girl  who'll  keep  your  word.  Well, 
I  won't  tell  you  where  the  girl  you're 
looking  for  is  being  kept  a  prisoner. 
But  Fll  show  you.    Come  with  me!" 

She  walked  on  up  the  street.  A  half 
dozen  doors  beyond  San  Fong's  shop, 
she  led  Marjorie,  and  then,  with  a  nod 
of  her  head  for  her  to  follow,  she 
turned  into  the  dingy  entrance  of  a 
squalid  tenement. 

"Go  easy !"  she  turned  to  warn  Mar- 
jorie in  a  whisper,  as  she  began  to 
mount  the  building's  dim  and  rickety 
stairs. 

On  tiptoe,  the  two  girls  climbed  to  the 
third  iloor.  Lou  led  the  way  along  the 
landing  there,  and  stopped  before  a 
door. 

"She's  in  here,"  she  murmured  in 
Marjorie's  ear.  "Fll  open  the  door,  and 
you  slip  in.  Fll  stay  outside,  and  let 
you  know  if  I  hear  anybody  coming, 
^'ou  won't  be  able  to  get  her  out  of 
here  in  broad  daylight.  But  you  can 
have  a  talk  with  her,  and  then  come 
back  to-night  and  try  to  smuggle  her 
out." 

The  girl  took  the  knob  of  the  door  in 
her  hand,  and  pulled  it  open  for  a  space 
just  large  enough  to  permit  Marjorie 
to  enter  the  room. 

Marjorie  stepped  into  it.  The  room 
was  empty.  And,  as  she  made  that  dis- 
covery, she  heard  the  door  close,  the 
key  turned  in  the  lock,  and  she  found 
herself  a  prisoner. 

She  pounded  on  the  panels  of  the 
door.  Lou's  laugh  from  the  landing 
outside  was  the  only  response  her 
IKumding  elicited.  The  girl,  under  guise 
of  helping  her,  had  betrayed  her.  in- 
stead. And  into  what  peril?  The  an- 
swer to  that  question  was  not  long  in 
forthcoming.  With  a  feeling  that  a 
pair  of  eyes  were  fixed  on  her,  Mar- 
jorie wheeled.  She  was  just  in  time 
to  see  a  mockingly  smiling,  yellow  face 
disappear  behind  the  panel  of  the  door 
in  her  rear  as  it  slid  silently  back  into 
place — and  the  face  was  that  of  San 
Fong ! 

^feanwhile.  Bob  Carpenter,  in  the  sta- 
tion house  of  the  Harbor  Police  Squad, 


"Get  busy!"  Kirk  told  Lou.    "San  Fong  wants  you  to  scrape  up  an  acquaintance 
with  that  girl — and  get  her." 
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was  talking  with  the  sergeant  at  the 
desk.  He  was  still  on  the  trail  of  that 
beat  which  had  not  yet  materialized — 
and  which  he  was  beginning  to  fear  w-as 
never  going  to  come  his  way,  after  all. 

In  the  hope  that  it  might  change  his 
luck,  Bob  had  brought  Arthur  Vale. 
Marjorie's  brother,  along  with  him.  The 
sergeant  having  reported  that  there  was 
nothing  of  interest  stirring  in  his  pre- 
cinct, both  young  men  had  turned  to- 
ward the  door  to  leave. 

And  then  an  undersized,  shifty-eyed 
Chinaman  entered. 

■■Hello,  Ah  Sing !"  the  sergeant 
greeted  him.  Then,  to  Bob  and  Ar- 
thur :  ■■Just  a  minute,  boys.  This  is 
one  of  our  stool  pigeons,  and  he  may 
have  come  to  report  something  that  will 
interest  you,  if  \ou  care  to  wait.  \\'ell. 
Sing,  what's  in  your  heart?" 

The  Chinaman's  eyes  were  sparkling 
with  the  information  he  had.  come  to 
impart. 

"You  sabe  San  Fong?"  he  asked  the 
sergeant.  '■Keeps  nicee  curio  store  on 
Mott  Stleet — yes?  Him  big  opium 
buyer.  To-night  he  planning  to  buy 
muchee  dope.  Five,  six  Chinamen  go- 
ing down  bay  to  meet  steamer.  Two 
men  on  board  pass  opium  down  to  em 
ill  boat.    They  bring  it  to   San  Fong 

The  sergeant  had  jumped  to  his  feet. 

■'Smuggling,  eh?'  he  exclaimed. 
"We'll  block  their  game,  ^^"hat's  the 
name  of  the  steamer.  Sing?  You  don't 
know,  eh  ?  Well,  never  mind.  Tell  us 
what  hour  the  gang  is  planning  to  go 
down  the  bay  to  meet  her.  Xine  o'clock 
— /;');;.'  It's  quarter  to  eight  now.  We'll 
take  the  patrol  boat,  and  go  down  to 
Buttermilk  Channel  and  wait  for  them. 
They'll  lay  up  there,  most  likely,  to 
take  the  stuff  off  the  vessel  as  it  goes 
by.   Do  you  boys  want  to  come  along?'' 

"Do  we?''  cried  Arthur  and  Bob,  in 
eager  chorus;  for  here,  after  many 
weary  weeks  of  waiting,  was  the  chance 
for  which  Bob  had  been  longing — to 
get  hold  of  an  exclusive  story,  and  one 
that  promised  to  be  a  big  one,  for  his 
paper.    "You  bet  we  do !" 

Fifteen  minutes  later,  the  two  re- 
porters, with  the  sergeant  of  the  Har- 
bor Squad  and  a  half  dozen  of  his 
men,  were  scudding  away  down  the  river 
toward  the  bay  beyond  in  the  power- 
ful police  launch.  There  was  no  other 
small  craft  in  sight  when  the\-  reached 
Buttermilk    Channel — if    the  would-be 


smugglers  were  in  the  ^■icinity,  their 
boat  was  without  lights  to  mark  its 
presence. 

■'\\"e'll  wait,"  the  sergeant  grimly  com- 
mented, and  ordered  the  engine  stopped. 

A  half  hour  passed.  Then  another. 
And  then,  out  of  the  darkness  from  the 
direction  of  the  open  Atlantic,  loomed 
a  vast  black  shape.  It  was  a  tramp 
steamer,  inward  bound.  Suddenly  a  yel- 
low circle  showed  on  its  side.  A  port- 
hole had  opened.  Across  the  water,  to 
the  watchers  in  the  police  boat,  floated 
the  chugging  of  a  launch. 

And  then,  in  the  light  which  streamed 
out  of  the  porthole,  a  hand  could  be 
seen  lowering  several  cans  tied  together 


opium  was  to  be  delivered — and  we've 
got  to  beat  them  to  it.  Full  speed 
ahead  !" 

It  was  some  minutes  before  the  launch 
could  be  sighted,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
it  carried  no  lights,  and  that  the  noise 
of  the  patrol  boat's  engine  drowned  out 
the  sound  of  the  other  craft's  chugging 
which  might  have  afforded  a  clew  as  to 
its  whereabouts. 

But  at  last  the  boat  with  the  China- 
men and  their  contraband  drug  aboard 
was  made  out — flying  through  the  water 
in  the  direction  of  the  Xew  York  .City 
shore  line,  as  the  sergeant  had  pre- 
dicted. 

The  officer  drew  his  gun  and  fired  a 


Before  San  Fong  could  close  the  panel  of  the  door,  Bob  and  .Arthur  had  seized  him. 


on  a  single  line  from  that  round  open- 
ing in  the  vessel's  hull. 

After  a  few  moments,  a  word  or 
two  in  Chinese  was  called  up  from  the 
water  at  the  steamer's  side.  The  hand 
appeared  once  more  in  the  light  from 
the  porthole,  and  the  line  was  drawn 
up — empty  this  time. 

Then  the  porthole  was  closed. 

And  again  the  chugging  of  a  launch 
arose. 

■■They've  got  the  stuff  now  !"  the  ser- 
geant muttered.  '■And  now  we'll  get 
them.  Point  her  back  over  the  way  we 
came — thej''re  bound  for  some  one  of 
the  downtown  piers  of  the  city,  from 
what  Ah  Sing  told  me  of  where  the 


shot  in  the  air,  as  a  signal  for  the  launch 
to  heave  to.  Xot  only  did  the  craft 
keep  on  its  way,  but  a  fusillade  of  pistol 
shots  blazed  back  from  it  at  the  pur- 
suing patrol  boat. 

■■If  it's  a  light  they're  looking  for," 
growled  the  sergeant  through  his 
clenched  teeth,  ■■they'll  get  it  1' 

And  he  and  his  men  opened  fire  on  the 
launch.  The  pitching  of  the  waves 
made  anything  like  accurate  shooting  al- 
most an  impossibility.  The  launch  kept 
on  with  undiminished  speed ;  and  the 
more  powerful  police  boat  was  cutting- 
down  the  distance  that  separated  them 
too  slowh^  to  make  the  chance  of  its 
overtaking  the  launch  in  such  a  .short 
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race  no  better  than  a  luindred-to-one 
shot. 

"They're  heading  for  that  pier  !"  cried 
Bob  Carpenter,  pointing  m  the  direc- 
tion of  the  dock  toward  which  his  sharp 
eyes  had  seen  the  launch  swing  its  bow. 
"They're  going  to  beat  us  in !" 

"But  not  by  more  than  about  two 
minutes,"  returned  the  sergeant.  "And 
when  we  get  after  them  on  dry  land, 
they  won't  find  it  so  easy  to  get  away." 

As  tlie  sergeant  had  said,  it  was  not 
more  than  two  minutes  after  the  China- 
men had  scrambled  up  onto  the  pier 
from  their  launch,  before  the  police- 
men and  the  two  reporters  had  reached 
the  dock  behind  them. 

The  smugglers — there  were  five  of 
them — raiMhrougli  tJie  .streets  of  the  de- 
..erted  downtow^n  business  section,  In- 
ward Chatham  Square  and  Chinatown 
beyond.  And  as  they  ran  thej'  stopped 
now  and  again  to  fire  at  Bob  and  Ar- 
thur and  the  policemen,  who  returned 
the  shots  as  they  came  in  pursuit. 

With  ]\Iott  Street  in  sight,  one  of  the 
Chinamen  fell,  with  a  well-aimed  bullet 
from  the  sergeant's  gun  in  bis  leg.  The 
other  four  swept  on.  They  ran  through 
the  door  of  San  Fong's  curio  shop,  and 
shut  and  bolted  the  door  in  the  faces 
of  their  pursuers  just  as  they  reached 
it,  led  by  the  sergeant  and  Bob. 

"Well,  it  looks  as  if  they'd  got  away!" 
commented  Arthur  ruefully. 

"Like  the  deuce  they  have !"  Bob  cried. 
"We'll  batter  down  the  door  and  go 
inside  after  them — I  want  that  scoop, 
and  the  story  won't  be  complete  with- 
out their  capture.    Come  on  1" 

He  set  his  shoulder  to  the  door,  and 
lunged  with  his  full  weight  against  it. 
The  sergeant,  and  two  of  the  more  burly 
of  his  men,  joined  him.  Their  com- 
bined efforts  resulted  in  the  door's  giv- 
ing way,  and  into  the  shop  they  piled. 

.\nd  then  Bob  flung  up  his  head. 

"Help !"  he  heard  a  girl's  voice  crying 
out.    "Help  1    Help !" 

And  the  girl,  as  both  he  and  Arthur, 
who  stood  behind  him,  recognized,  was 
Mar jorie  V ale  ! 

Both  young  men  ran  in  the  direction 
from  which  the  cry  had  come.  Into  the 
back  room  of  San  Fong's  shop  they 
darted — to  find  it  empty.  And  yet  it 
had  seemed  to  be  from  there  that  the 
girl's  call  for  aid  had  come. 

Then — it  sounded  again.  They  turned 
simultaneously  to  the  flight  of  stairs 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  and 
raced  up  them,  two  at  a  time.    A  long 


corridor — which,  as  it  afterward  turned 
out,  ran  through  five  houses  of  the  block 
all  of  which  were  owned  by  San  Fong 
— brought  them  to  the  door  of  a  room 
behind  which  they  could  hear  Marjorie's 
cries  for  help  lifted  more  distinctly  than 
ever. 

It  was  tlie  same  room  in  which  Lou 
had  locked  her,  and  where  Marjorie  had 
seen  San  Fong  leering  at  her  from  the 
sliding  panel  in  the  door. 

And  yet,  when  Bob  and  her  brother 
entered  it,  they  found  the  room  empty. 

"Help!"  Marjorie's  voice  came  tn 
them  a.gain. 

This  time  it  sounded  from  beyond  the 
door  they  were  facing.  She  was  in  the 
room  with  which  this  one  connected, 
obviously.  The}  sprang  to  the  door. 
And  as  they  did  so,  its  panel  lifted  and 
San  Fong  peered  anxiously  out  at  them. 
With  a  gasp  of  surprise,  the  wicked 
old  Chinaman  sought  to  lower  the  panel 
again.  But  he  was  not  quick  enough. 
Bob's  fist  had  shot  out,  knocking  him 
hack  with  a  blow  on  the  point  of  the 
chin  into  a  room,  sumptuously  furnished 
in  Oriental  style,  in  tc/nV/r  2i.'as  not  one 
girl,  hut  Hvo! 

Reaching  liis  arm  down  through  the 
opening  left  by  the  lifted  panel.  Bob  un- 
locked the  door  and  ran  in  to  take  jMar- 
jorie  into  his  arms. 

"Quick !"  she  cried  to  Arthur,  over 
Bob's  shoulder.    "Get  her  out  of  here !  ' 

She  pointed  to  the  girl,  who  lay  as 
though  dead  upon  the  coucH  by  which 
INIarjorie  had  been  kneeling  when  her 
brother  and  her  sweetheart  had  entered 
the  room. 

"She's  the  missing  girl  I  was  sent  out 
by  the  Meteor  to  find.''  slie  explained. 
"Sam  Fong  kidnaped  her.  She's  not 
dead,  but  drugged  with  opium,  which 
he's  forced  her  to  take.  Carry  her  out, 
Arthur.  Bob  and  I  will  come  after  you 
— as  soon  as  lie's  collared  this  yellow 
fiend,  to  bring  him  along  to  the  police, 
who'll  give  him  what  he  deserves,  and 
that's  twenty  years  in  prison  !" 

Bob  dragged  the  thoroughly  cowed 
San  Fong  up  from  the  floor,  where  he 
had  fallen  from  the  force  of  the  re- 
porter's blow,  and  led  him  back  along 
the  corridor  to  his  shop,  behind  Arthur, 
who  was  carrying  the  missing  girl. 

There  they  found  that  the  sergeant 
and  his  men  had  run  down  the  other 
four  Chinamen,  and  made  them  prison- 
ers. Bob  turned  San  Fong  over  to  the 
officers,  and  the  capture  was  complete. 

"I've  got  my  beat,"  Bob  told  the  girl. 


smiling  triumphantly.  "And  now  there's 
only  one  thing  more  I  want  to  com- 
plete my  happiness.  And  that's  the  an- 
swer you  promised  me  when  I  had  suc- 
ceeded.   What  is  it  to  be,  IMarjorie- 

She  smiled  back  at  him  teasingly ; 

"If  I  said  'yes,'  vvould  it  make  you 
happy  ?" 

His  eyes  answered  for  him,  as  he  lield 
out  his  hands  to  her. 
"Then,'"  said  she,  "you  can  be  happy," 


Film  Athletics. 
'T^HERE  is  an  impression  in  the  minds 
*  of  many  people  that  to  be  an  actor. 
Ijarticularly  one  before  the  camera,  a  man 
must  be  of  the  quiet,  sofa-loving  typi-. 
Perhaps  the  following  will  serve  to  alter 
these  mistaken  views — and  these  are 
ouly  two  incidents  that  happen  to  bo 
liefore  us  now.   There  are  many  more. 

Covering  one  hundred  yards  in  the 
fast  time  of  ten  and  one-fifth  seconds 
was  the  feat  recently  accomplished  by 
Raymond  B.  \\'est,  one  of  the  directors 
of  the  Xew  York  ^lotion  Picture  Cor- 
poration studios  at  Santa  ^lonica.  West 
was  prompted  to  display  his  speed  as  the 
result  of  taunts  hurled  at  him  by  one  of 
the  Indian  actors  attached  to  the  plant, 
and  selected  a  wide  stretch  along  the 
beach. 

West,  former  all-round  interscholastic 
track  and  field  champion  while  attending 
school  in  Grand  Rapids,  ^lichigan,  and 
his  Indian  adversary  lined  up  at  the 
mark,  \\'est  wearing  light  trousers  and 
athletic  shirt  and  shoes.  The  son  of  the 
forest  wore  as  scant  a  costume  as  de- 
cency would  permit.  Several  hundred 
employees  and  many  residents  of  the 
beach  colony  composed  the  audience. 

The  race  was  a  neck-and-neck  struggle 
until  the  runners  approached  within 
twenty  yards  of  the  tape,  w-hen  \\'est 
shot  ahead.  The  timers,  who  used  a 
stop  watch,  announced  that  West  had 
covered  the  centur}-  in  ten  and  one-fifth 
seconds,  remarkable  time,  indeed,  con- 
sidering that  it  was  run  without  train- 
ing or  preparation. 

Robert  Harron,  celebrated  Griffith 
juvenile,  who  is  playing  opposite  Mae 
Marsh  in  ^Mutual  masterpictures 
screened  by  the  ^Majestic,  is  one  of  the 
liest  handball  players  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  He  has  recently  competed  in  sev- 
eral closely  contested  games  at  the  Los 
Angeles  A.  C.  Outside  of  handball, 
which  is  his  favorite  game.  Harron  is  an 
all-round  athlete. 


The  War  o'  Dreams 

.SELlGj 

By  Robert  Keene 

A  powerful  argument  against  the  destruction  of  human  lives  in  modern  warfare  is  pre- 
sented in  this  story  based  on  the  Selig  three-reel  picture  play.  Arthur  Ensign,  the  inventor 
of  a  powerful  explosive  which  he  is  trying  to  sell  to  the  government,  dreams  a  dream.  War 
has  been  declared.  Men  by  the  thousands  are  blown  to  atoms  by  "Trixite,"  Ensign's  newly 
discovered  explosive — and  thereby  he  is  led  to  see  something  else.    The  cast: 

Arthur  Ensign  Edwin  Wallock 

Mrs.  Ensign  Lillian  Hay  ward 

Bessie,  their  daughter  Bessie  Eyton 

JLieutenant  Leighton  A.  D.  Blake 


I  A'E  almost  got  it !" 
^  Arthur  Ensign,  an  eager  light 
-hining  in  his  eyes,  bent  again  over  the 
>heets  of  figures  on  the  littered  table  in 
ihe  laboratory  he  had  titted  up  in  the 
iiittic  of  his  home. 

1  A  little,  stoop-shouldered  man  near- 
ling  sixt}-,  with  a  kindly  face  framed  in 
j.-ilverj-  locks,  his  appearance  was  far 
from  warlike.  And  yet  the  work  on 
which  he  was  engaged  was  that  of  hunt- 
ing for  the  one  missing  ingredient  that 
would  complete  his  invention  of  the 
most  powerful  explosive  known  in  the 
history  of  mankir^d. 

For  years,  the  aged  chemist  had  toiled 
in  secret  to  perfect  ""Trixite,""   as  he 
called  the  explosive  of  his  dreams.  The 
'idea  had  occurred  to  him  literally  in  a 
dream.   He  had  bounded  out  of  bed,  to 
,set  down  the  formula  on  paper;  and 
'the  next  morning,  when  he  had  com- 
pounded the  chemicals  according  to  it. 
though  the  experiment  was  a  failure,  it 
had  proved  that  he  had  got  hold  of  one 
of  the  greatest  ideas  of  the  age. 
,    It  was  for  an  explosive  that  could  be 
set  off  in  any  desired  locality  through 
[the  medium  of  ether  waves. 
I    Ensign,  then  employed  as  chief  chem- 
rist  by  the  government,   had  resigned 
ithat  verj-  day.    He  and  his  wife  had 
managed  to  save  quite  a  sum  out  of  his 
ample   salarj-.     He   had   believed  that 
they  could  live  on  it  in  comfort  while 
he  was  perfecting  his  invention.  But 
the  years  had  gone  by  with  his  goal  still 
unattained.      During    the    past  few 
months,  the  old  chemist  and  his  wife 
had  been  reduced  to  living  in  absolute 
want. 

They  had  concealed  this  fact  from  their 
only  daughter,  Bessie,  who  was  away 


at  an  Eastern  seminary,  from  which 
.-lie  expected  to  graduate  with  honors 
in  another  year. 

Ensign  and  his  wife  had  sacrificed 
their  comfort,  and  then  all  but  the 
meagerest  necessities  of  life,  in  order  to 
give  the  girl  an  education.  Lately, 
through  her  parents'  desperate  state  of 
poverty,  which  had  prevented  them  from 
sending  her  pin  monej-,  or  continviing 
her  dress  allowance,  she  had  come  to 
understand  something  of  the  hardships 
they  were  undergoing  for  her  sake. 

And  she  had  written  that  she  wanted 
to  leave  school  and  come  home  to  them 
at  once.  But  this  they  had  refused  to 
allow  her  to  do.  Ensign  was  on  the 
verge  of  completing  his  invention — he 
only  needed  to  find  one  more  chemical 
to  add  to  the  formula,  to  win  success, 
and  with  it  fame  and  tmbounded 
wealth. 

So  he  had  written  to  the  girl  and  told 
her  that  she  must  stay  and  complete  her 
education :  adding  that,  while  he  and 
her  mother  were  forced  to  forego  many 
luxuries  to  pay  for  her  board  and  tui- 
tion, they  were  old  folks,  whose  days 
of  pleasure  seeking  were  over,  and  that 
they  were  quite  comfortable. 

And  on  the  day  that  letter  was  written 
and  mailed.  Ensign  had  sold  the  stove 
from  the  house  in  order  to  buy  food. 

A  month  before,  with  the  successful 
completion  of  the  explosive  over  which 
he  had  labored  so  long  in  secret  now  so 
near  at  hand,  the  old  chemist  had  taken 
the  military  authorities  into  his  confi- 
dence. His  former  position  as  chief 
chemist  with  the  government  had  gained 
him  a  ready  hearing.  That,  and  the 
growing  uneasiness  over  the  inadequate 
defenses  of  the  country  against  attack 


by  possible  enemies,  which  his  inven- 
tion, if  it  proved  to  be  anything  biit 
visionary,  would  at  once  offset. 

Before  the  military  experts  had  re- 
ported on  his  invention  in  the  stage  to 
which  he  had  brought  it.  another  letter 
had  come  from  Bessie. 

In  it.  she  had  informed  her  parents 
that,  upon  her  graduation  from  the  semi- 
nary, she  meant  to  marry  Lieutenam 
Leighton.  He  was  a  young  man  from 
Bessie's  own  town,  who  was  stationed 
at  the  military  post  near  her  school, 
and  Ensign  and  his  wife  both  knew  and 
liked  him.  In  replying  to  her  letter,  in 
which  the  fact  of  her  engagement  was 
announced,  the  old  chemist  had  ex- 
pressed his  sorrow  that  he  was  unable 
to  make  her  a  fitting  present.  If  his 
failure  to  discover  the  missing  ingredi- 
ent to  complete  '"Trixite"'  continued,  he 
said,  he  would  not  be  in  a  position  even 
to  give  her  a  wedding  gift. 

""But  I  feel  that  I  am  near  the  end  of 
all  my  hard  work,'"  he  added.  ""And. 
Bessie,  girl,  you  may  be  proud  of  ycmr 
old  father  yet!" 

Then  the  military  authorities  had  re- 
ported on  his  invention. 

They  hailed  it  enthusiastically,  in  its 
nearlj-  completed  state,  as  the  greatest 
discovery  of  the  decade.  And  the  prom- 
ise was  made  to  Ensign  that  he  might 
name  his  own  figure,  and  receive  it. 
for  the  formula  of  the  explosive,  as 
soon  as  he  had  discovered  the  one  thing 
it  lacked  to  make  it  perfect. 

The  report  of  the  military  experts, 
and  his  daughter's  forthcoming  mar- 
riage, had  spurred  the  old  chemist  on  to 
make  redoubled  efforts  to  win  the  prize, 
in  reputation  and  money,  that  would  be 
his  if  he  could  perfect  the  explosive. 


PICTURE-PLAY  AVEEKLY 


Early  and  late  he  had  toiled  in  his  attic 
laboratory ;  for  weeks,  with  4he.  s'dmc 
disheartening  lack  of  success.  And 
then,  flashing  into  his  mind  from  no- 
where, as  the  conception  of  the  original 
idea  had  come  to  him  in  a  dream,  the 
name  of  a  chemical  he  had  not  yet  used 
in  connection  with  the  others  in  his 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  experi- 
ments, occurred  to  him. 

''I  think,"  the  old  man  whispered,  as 
already  recorded,  "that  I've  almost  got 
it !" 

As  lie  bowed  over  the  figures  on  the 
sheets  of  paper  with  which  his  labora- 
tory   table    was    strewn,  painstakingly 


"I'm  going  to  make  the  experiment  that 
wjll  either  prove  me  rich  beyond  my 
dreams  or  a  failure — for  if  this  fails  I 
shall  not  have  the  heart  to  begin  the 
long  months  of  toil  all  over  again — it 
all  rests  with  this  test!  Come!'' 

He  drew  her,  hatless,  as  he  was  him- 
self, out  of  the  house,  and,  with  her 
wrist  clasped  tightly  in  one  hand,  while 
with  the  other  he  held  the  precious 
cylinder  under  his  coat,  he  ran  with  her 
across  the  fields. 

Across  the  fields,  and  to  a  wood  that 
stood  a  few  hundred  yards  distant. 
Stopping  in  the  heart  of  it,  he  stooped 
and  placed  the  cylinder  on  the  ground. 


Ensign  released  the  ether  waves  from  his  laboratory  there  was  an  e.xplosion 
that  seemed  to  rock  the  very  heavens. 


adding  a  letter  or  a  iigure  to  the  chemi- 
cal signs  that  covered  the  sheets,  the 
eager  light  in  his  eyes  grew. 

"I  have  got  it !"  he  muttered  exult- 
antly under  his  breath.  solved  it — 
at  last !" 

He  rose  hurriedly,  and  with  fingers 
that  did  not  shake — he  was  too  capable 
a  chemist  for  that — measured  out  of  the 
bottles  from  the  shelf  above  the  table, 
the  chemicals  called  for  by  the  for- 
mula he  had  just  worked  out.  Then, 
pouring  the  compound  into  a  cylinder 
of  aluminum,  he  hastened  out  of  the 
attic  with  it  under  his  arm. 

"I've  got  it !"  he  repeated-  to  his  wife, 
bursting  in  upon  her  in  the  sitting  room. 


Then,  seizing  her  hand  once  more,  in 
the  same  breathless  haste  he  started 
back  to  the  house  with  her. 

"From  my  laboratory,"  he  explained 
as  they  ran,  "I  will  direct  the  ether 
waves.  If  it  is  the  true  compound — as 
I  think,  as  I  pray,  that  it  is — it  will 
draw  the  ether  to  it  as  steel  to  the  mag- 
net, and  the  explosion  will  take  place 
at  the  instant  of  contact.  But  we  shall 
see  !" 

.■\nd  see  the}'  did. 

For  the  moment  after  Ensign  had 
released  the  ether  waves  from  his  attic 
window  upon  the  atmosphere,  there  was 
an  explosion  that  rocked  the  very  heav- 
ens.   Looking  toward  the  wood,  he  and 


his  wife  saw  nothing  there  but  an  im 
mense  ball  of  bluish  smoke,  shot  througl 
with  flames.  And  when  the  smoki 
lifted — the  wood  was  gone! 

Literally,  it  had  been  wiped  from  thi 
map  by  the  explosion  of  the  contents  o 
that  one  small  cylinder  the  chemist  ha( 
placed  in  its  center. 

Iveturning  to  the  spot  where  the  woo< 
had  been  five  minutes  before,  he  and  hi 
wife  stood  on  the  brink  of  a  twenty 
foot-deep  crater,  in  which  a  w'hole  arm} 
corps  might  easily  have  maneuvered 
They  viewed  the  destruction  the  explo 
sive  had  wrought  in  awed  silence,  thi 
same  thought  in  the  mind  of  each. 

If  the  thing  was  powerful  enough  t( 
utterly  obliterate  a  forest  of  severa 
hundred  trees,  what  would  it  do  to  th( 
same  number  of  men  in  warfare? 

But  "Trixite"  was  a  success — thi 
proof  of  it  yawned  at  their  feet. 

Ensign  sent  a  wire  to  the  military  au 
thorities,  that  brought  two  e.xperts  U 
him  by  the  ne.xt  train.  Taking  a  cop; 
of  his  formula  with  them  for  a  fina 
test,  they  asked  him  to  name  the  prici 
at  which  he  would  surrender  all  paten 
rights  in  the  explosive  to  the  govern 
mcnt. 

Ensign  set  the  figure  at  one  millioi 
dollars. 

Promising  to  let*  him  know  withii 
twenty-four  hours  whether  the  offe 
was  accepted,  the  experts  departed.  Ani 
they  left  the  weary,  but  triumphant,  oh- 
chemist  to  enjoj'  a  daydream  in  hi: 
chair,  happy  over  the  prospect  of  mak 
ing  good  his  boast  to  his  daughter— 
that  she  should  one  day  be  proud  o 
him. 

Three  months  had  passed.  The  gov 
ernment  had  accepted  Ensign's  ofifer 
and  "Trixite"  had  become  this  country': 
sole  propert)'. 

Bessie  had  been  married  to  Lieuten 
ant  Leighton,  from  her  father's  splen 
did  new  country  mansion.  By  way  of  t 
dowry  her  father  had  settled  a  quartei 
of  a  million  dollars  the  government  hac 
paid  hini  upon  her  and  her  husband 
jointly. 

Having  formed  the  habit  of  work 
Ensign  had  found  that  it  was  too  har( 
to  break.  And  so,  for  the  purpose  oi 
making  experiments  in  the  science  oi 
chemistry  which  he  loved,  he  had  a  com- 
pletely appointed  laboratory  fitted  up  or 
the  top  floor  of  his  new  house. 


PICTURE-PLAY  WEEKLY 


here,  one  evening,  he  made  a 
f.ing  discovery, 
-.vas  not  in  the  nature  of  another 
■cal  formula,  to  revolutionize  some 
l.er  branch  of  the  world's  work,  as 
rrixite"  promised  to  revolutionize  war- 
ire.    And,  unlike  his  discoverj"  of  the 
xplosive,  it  was  made  in  an  instant — 
he  stepped  into  the  laboratorj-  and 
med  on  the  electric  light.  It  was  this: 
jj  His  laboratorj-  had  been  broken  into ! 
r;  The  place  was  in  disorder, 
ictties    from   the  shelves 
■i    and    lay    upon  the 
all   uncovered,  and 
/.  the  contents  partially 
entirely    spilled  from 
.jpme.   The  papers  in  which 
r  had  been  keeping  a  rec- 
3f  his   latest  experi- 
I  jn:s   had   been  removed 
^:jm   the   drawer   of  the 
» jle,  and  lay  scattered  on 
tie  table  and  the  floor.  The 
Id  chemist  turned  quickly 
:  Vok  at  the  little  safe  tliat 
-  'luilt  into  the  wall  in 
:  c  comer  of  the  laboratory 
*-and  a  cry  of  alarm  es- 
aped  him. 
The  safe  was  where  he 
ept  the  original  formula  he 
lad  made  at  tlie  time  of  his 
iiscovery  of  '"Trixite,"  and 
lie  door  of  it  was  standing 
vide  open.    In  a  stride,  he 
K-d  crossed  the  room  to 
meel  and  peer  inside  the 
!nipt\-  recess  in  the  wall — 
or  it  was  empt>-. 

The  -  formula   had  been 
.tolen ! 

But  who  could  the  thief. 
)r  the  thieves,  of  the  papers 
)e?  Already  sold  to  the 
jovemraent.  and  patented 
)y  it.  the  formula  would  be 
worthless  to  any  one  into 
vhose  hands  it  fell.  That  is,  they  could 
lot  hope  to  sell  the  secret  for  the  manu- 
facture of  "Trixite"  as  their  own  in- 
rention.  But— would  the  formula  that 
eld  how  the  explosive  was  made  be 
ft'orthless  to  all  those  who  rnight  get 
lold  of  it? 

The  storj-  of  Ensign's  wonderful  dis- 
:oTery  of  "Trixite  "  and  its  purchase  by 
[he  government  had  been  printed  in 
:ver\-  newspaper  in  the  United  States, 
md  cabled  around  the  world. 

A  foreign  nation  would  probably  be 


willing  to  pay.  and  pay  well,  for  the 
secret  of  the  new  explosive  which  this 
country  depended  for  resisting  the  army 
of  any  land  should  it  attempt  to  invade 
our  shores. 

Spies  of  that  nation  must  have  en- 
tered Ensign's  laboratory-  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  formula.  And  they 
had  succeeded  in  carrying  out  their  ob- 
ject, which  was  the  only  one  for  which 
thev  had  broken  into  the  room,  as  the 


Seizing  the  inventor  by  the  ami,  Leighion  pulled 
of  the  room. 


fact  that  nothing  else  had  been  taken, 
and  that  the  safe  was  empty,  proved. 

"I  am  going  to  Washington  at  once,"' 
Ensign  informed  his  wife,  when  he  had 
rejoined  her  downstairs  and  broken 
the  news  to  her  of  the  formula's  theft. 
'T  must  see  the  secretary-  of  state  with- 
out delay,  and  inform  him  of  what  has 
happened.  Everj-  minute  counts,  in  tr\-- 
ing  to  stop  the  person  or  persons  who 
have  the  formula  in  their  possession 
before  they  can  get  back  to  their  coun- 
trv  with  it." 


■"But  why.  "  asked  liis  wile  anxiously, 
"can't  they  cable  the  chemical  analj-sis 
just  as  well?'" 

"Because.  "  Ensign  pointed  out,  "the 
government  knows  tlie  formula  by 
heart,  and  would  immediate!}'  censor 
any  cablegram  in  which  the  secret  was 
about  to  be  sent  out  of  the  country. 
And  because  there  is  no  way  in  which 
the  spies  and  their  government  could 
have  arranged  beforehand  to  put  the 
chemical  terms,  of  whose 
exact  nature  they  were  in 
ignorance,  into  code.  Xo, 
the  formula  will  have  to  be 
delivered  in  person  by  the 
part}"  or  parties  who  stole  it 
to  those  who  paid  them  to 
do  so.  And  they  must  be 
prevented,  at  any  cost,  from 
leaving  the  country.  I  will 
tell  tlie  secretary  of  state 
what  I  have  just  learned, 
and  he  will  know  what  steps 
to  take."' 

The  secretar}",  into  whose 
presence  Ensign  was  shown 
a  few  hours  later,  upon  the 
statement  that  his  business 
with  the  ofScial  was  of  the 
most  urgent  importance, 
when  he  had  listened  to  the 
inventor"s  story-  of  the  theft, 
corroborated  his  opinion 
that  spies  of  a  foreign 
power  had  purloined  the 
formula, 

"I  will  notify  the  chief  of 
the  secret-ser\ice  bureau,  " 
said  the  secretary-  grimly, 
"at  once," 

He  did  so,  by  telephone. 
And  a  half  hour  later,  one 
thousand  secret-ser\"ice  men 
stationed  throughout  the 
countr}-  had  been  notified 
by  wire  to  watch  all  depart- 
ing trains  and  steamers  and 
to  stop  all  people  of  foreign  appearance 
attempting  to  board  them.  The  informa- 
tion was  further  given  the  government 
detectives  that  the  reason  for  sending 
out  this  general  alarm  was  that  it  was 
suspected  in  high  official  circles  in 
Washington  that  the  secret  of  "Trix- 
ite's"  manufacture  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  spies. 

It  was  not  an  hour  later,  when  the 
chief  of  the  secret-service  bureau  called 
up  the  secretary,  with  whom  Ensign 
was  still  closeted. 


■ 

him  out 
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"I've  just  received  a  telegram  from 
one  of  our  operatives  in  Boston,"  said 
the  chief.  "He  reports  that  he's  lo- 
cated the  meeting  place  of  a  hundred- 
odd  foreigners  that  he's  suspected  for 
a  long  while  of  being  spies  from 
across  tiie  Atlantic.  The  place  is  a  hall 
on  the  water  front.  \\'hen  he  got  my 
wire,  he  went  there  and  succeeded  in 
getting  to  the  dour  of  the  room  luide- 
tected,  where  he  listened  to  what  went 
on  inside.  The  two  men  who  broke  into 
Mr.  Ensign's  laboratory  and  stole  the 
'Trixite'  formula  were  there — yes,  that's 
right.     He   heard   them   boasting  that 


"I  can  get  my  operative  on  the  long-dis- 
tance phone,  and  tell  him  to  go  to  the 
arsenal  in  Boston  and  get  a  cylinder  of 
the  stuff.  He  can  be  back  there  at  the 
hall  with  it  before  the  spies  have  broken 
up  their  meeting.  You  say  you've  got 
Mr.  Ensign  there  with  you.  Then  he 
can  do  the  rest.  That  formula  won't 
get  across  the  Atlantic,  if  we  take  that 
way  to  prevent  it." 

"You're  right,"  said  the  secretary 
curtly.  "Call  up  your  man  and  have 
iiim  place  the  explosive  outside  the  door 
of  the  hall.  When  he  has  done  so,  he 
is  to  telephone  to  you.     And  you.  in 


They  stood  on  the  Meld  of  slaughter  and  viewed  the  scene  in  anguish. 


they  had  the  papers.  They  were  plan- 
ning, he  said  in  his  wire,  to  catch  a 
liner  that  leaves  at  midnight  for  Eu- 
rope. It  would  be  impossible  to  as- 
semble a  large  enough  force  of  police  to 
capture  such  a  number  of  men,  and, 
even  in  that  case,  one  might  escape  with 
the  formula.  Of  course,  you  want  them 
kept  at  any  cost  from  delivering  that 
formula  to  their  government?  Well,  if 
I  might  suggest  a  way— — " 

The  chief's  voice  stopped. 

"Go  on,"  said  the  secretary  over  the 
wire,  his  lips  tightening  grimly. 

"I  suggest  'Trixite,'"  said  the  chief  of 
the   secret-service   bureau  significanth'. 


turn,  ma}-  call  nie  up  at  the  government 
laboratory." 

The  secretary  of  state  hung  up  the 
receiver  and  turned  to  Ensign  to  in- 
form him  of  the  stringent  measure  he 
was  forced  to  adopt  to  keep  the  secret 
of  the  deadly  explosive  from  being 
taken  out  of  the  country. 

"Will  you  accompany  me  to  the  lab- 
oratory, sir,"  the  secretary  requested, 
"and  release  the  ether  waves  that  will 
cause  the  explosion  of  the  c}  linder  be- 
fore the  door  of  that  hall?" 

"Xo,  no!"  the  inventor  protested, 
rising  from  his  chair.  "To  cause  the 
loss  of  all  those  lives  " 


"Think,"  argued  the  secretary,  "o 
the  loss  of  life  that  would  be  causec 
were  that  foreign  country  to  learn  hov 
to  manufacture  the  explosive  and  use  i 
in  attacking  us  !"  ' 

Ensign  was  silent. 

"The  formula  is  in  the  possession  oi 
spies  in  the  employ  of  the  enemies  oi 
our  country,"  the  secretary  went  on 
"We  are  justitled  in  taking  their  live- 
to  prevent  its  being  delivered  " 

"They  are  citizens  of  another  na- 
tion, remember,'  persuaded  the  in- 
ventor. "To  kill  them  might  lead  to  an 
open  declaration  of  war." 

"The}'  are  our  enemies,"  answered 
the  secretary,  "with  that  stolen  formula 
in  their  possession.'' 

''But  in  destroying  them  you  will  de- 
stroy the  proof  of  that  as  well  '' 

"Come,"  interrupted  the  secretary,  his 
tone  a  trifle  impatient.  "It  is  impera- 
tive that  that  formula  must  not  be  de- 
livered. There  is  only  one  way  to  pre- 
\ent  it.  .\s  the  inventor  of  this  explo- 
sive, who  understands  best  how  to  re- 
lease and  direct  the  ether  waves  that 
will  discharge  it,  I  ask  you  to  accom- 
pau}-  me  to  the  laboratory,  and  yourself 
send  forth  the  wave  of  ether  that  will 
prevent  your  country  from  losing  the 
strongest  weapon  it  has  for  its  de- 
fense.'' 

Thus  appealed  to.  Ensign  had  nothing 
to  do  but  obe\-. 

The  cylinder  of  "Trixite"  was  ex- 
ploded before  the  door  of  the  hal 
wherein  the  spies  were  assembled.  Anri 
not  only  were  they  blown  into  oblivion, 
but  so  was  the  whole  building  in  which 
they  had  met.  and  the  two  adjoining  it. 
"Tri.xite"  liad  again  proved  itself  to 
lie  the  most  deadly  engine  of  destruc- 
tion ever  conceived  by  the  brain  of 
man. 

.\nd  then,  as  Ensign  had  predicted, 
the  foreign  power  whose  citizens  had 
lieen  destroyed  took  action — in  the  form 
I'f  a  declaration  of  war  against  this 
country,  for  no  proof  of  the  guilt  of  the 
thieves  could  be  furnished,  it  having 
also  been  destroyed. 

Ensign  was  made  a  general  in  the 
army  of  defense.  His  son-in-law.  Lieu- 
tenant Leighton,  was  transferred  at  his 
request  to  his  staff.  The  very  first  bat- 
tle of  the  war  took  place  between  the 
attacking  force  and  General  Ensign's 
command — the  invasion  having  been 
made  along  the  coast  at  the  point  which 
had  been  placed  in  his  charge. 
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There's  only  one  way  we  can  beat 

uiem  back!''  Lieutenant  Leighton  cried, 
i:|  running  into  Ensign's  room.  ■'They're 
'  landing  bv  the  tens  and  hundreds  oi 
jihousands.    Lome,  I'll  show  you!' 
('   Seizing  the  inventor  by  the  arm.  he 
i!  pulled  him  out  of  the  room. 

■'See!''  he  pointed  toward  the  shore. 

"They  outnumber  us  a  hundred  to  one. 
I  We  can't  hope  to  k'eep  them  back  by  any 
1  known  military  maneuver.  Tliere's  only 
ij  1  ine  way.  "Trixite" !" 
-j  Ensign  protested  again  against  the 
"  use  of  the  terrible  explosive. 

"They're  pitching  camp  tliere  on  the 

-liore,''  his  son-in-law  tried  to  stir  him 
i  to  patriotic  indignation  which  would  lead 
1  liim  to  agree  to  use  the  explosive 
"  against  the  invaders.  "Are  you  going 
jto  let  them  take  possession  of  the  land 

our  forefathers  bled  for.  without  lift- 
"I  ing  a  hand  to  stop  them  ?    And  when 

you   cau   stop  them,  by   simply  lifting 
'.ur  hand?" 
iuisign.  with  a  hopeless  shrug,  gave 

"Quick !''  said  the  lieutenant,  reading 
us  surrender  in  the  gesture.  ""Give  me 
::  couple  of  Cylinders  of  the  stufif,  arid 
i  ll  'run  the  lines'  with  it  and  place  it  in. 
■r  close  to,  their  camp.  I'll  give  you 
,  ihe  signal  when  I'm  a  safe  distance 
away,  and  then  you  can  release  the 
rther  waves.'" 

The  inventor  returned  with  him  to  his 
,  tent,  and  gave  him  the  two  small  alu- 
minum cylinders.  But  before  Lieuten- 
ant Leighton  had  covered  half  the  dis- 
tance toward  the  shore  and  the  tents  of 
'  the  enemy  there,  the  latter  came  in  full 
force  to  attack  General  Ensign's  com- 
mand. 

His  corps  moved  out  to  repel  the  at- 
tack, and  the  lieutenant  was  caught  be- 
tween the  lines.    As  the  young  man  had 
said,  the  attackers  outnumbered  the  de- 
fending force  by  at  least  one  hundred 
i  to  one.    There  was  not  the  remotest 
;  hope  that  they  could  check  that  advanc- 
ing horde  of  red-coated  invaders.  And 
they  were  the  only  barrier  within  a  hun- 
ired  miles  to  the  enemy's  successful  in- 
asion  of  the  country. 
Ensign   thought   quickly.     To  allow 
the  red  arrny  to  capture  the  near-by 
forts  and  the  arsenals  of  the  three  great 
cities  within  an  hour's  march  would  be 
to  see  them  take  an  impregnable  posi- 
tion in  the  land  they  had  invaded.  It 
'.vould  mean  the  total  collapse  of  the 
i.ountry's  hopes  of  driving  them  out. 


There  was  a  way.  and  one  way  only, 
that  the  war  could  end.  and  in  a  deci- 
sive victory  for  the  land  of  his  birth, 
right  there. 

It  meant  the  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  his  countrymen.  But 
would  it  not  be  wortli  the  awful  price? 
Turning,  his  mind  made  tip.  the  in- 
ventor ran  back  to  his  tent. 

He  released  the  ether  waves,  direct- 
ing them  toward  the  two  cylinders  of 
"Trixite"  which  the  lieutenant,  now  in 
the  thick  of  the  engagement  between  his 
own  side  and  that  of  the  enemy,  was 
carrying. 

There  was  a  deafening  detonation, 
accompanied  by  a  great,  dense,  bluish 
cloud  of  smoke  from  the  scene  of  bat- 
tle.   -\nd  when  that  lifted — nothing. 

Both  armies  had  been  blotted  out,  as 
though  thej'  had  never  been,  by  "Trix- 
ite." the  all-powerful  destroyer. 

Xever  since  the  world  began  had 
there  been  such  a  wholesale  slaughter. 
One  hundred  thousand  men.  invaders 
and  defenders  both,  had  been  literally 
blown  away.  But  the  country  was 
saved.  .\nd  the  voice  of  the  nation  was 
uplifted  in  gratitude  to  Ensign  for  his 
work.  The  voice  of  the  nation — all 
.save  those  whose  fathers,  brothers,  and 
sweethearts  had  been  torn  from  them. 
They  stood  on  the  field  of  slaughter  and 
viewed  the  scene  in  anguish.  Far  was 
it  from  them  to  utter  Ensign's  name  in 
gratitude. 

Ensign's  daughter,  whom  he  had  wid- 
owed, stood  confronting  him  with  wide, 
sorrowing  eyes. 

"I  told  you,"  the  old  man  said,  "that 
you  would  be  proud  of  me  some  day. 
You  see  I  was  right,  Bessie,  girl." 

She  slowly  shook  her  head,  holding 
him  with  her  great,  accusing  eyes. 

"You  are  wrong,"  she  replied.  "Xo 
one  is  worthy  of  pride  unless  he  fol- 
lows the  example  of  the  Lord.  Christ 
died  that  men  might  live— but — you 
have  lived  that  men  might  die." 

He  put  out  his  hands  toward  her,  in 
anxious  appeal. 

"Don't — don't  say  that  to  me !"  he 
begged.  "I  did  it  all  for  you.  To  make 
you  proud  of  me.  Don't  look  at  me 
like  that.  As  though  you  were  ashamed 
of  me  ■' 

She  drew  back  from  his  touch,  with  a 
shudder, 

"Don't  i"  he  cried  otit  in  anguish. 
■"Don't  turn  from  me  " 

Ensign  felt  Ihmself  being  shaken.  He 


awoke,  sprang  up  from  his  chair.  His 
daughter,  with  Lieutenant  Leighton  be- 
side her,  stood  confronting  him.  The 
old  chemist  stared  at  them  in  dazed 
amazement.  The  lieutenant — he  wa.t 
not  dead — but  how  could  that  be?  He 
had  been  dreaming. 

""I've  come  home,  father,''  said  Bes- 
sie, smiHng  at  him  fondly.  ■'And  Ralph 
and  I  are  married.  Haven't  you  a  bless- 
ing for  us — or  even  a  welcome?" 

Still  Ensign  stood  staring  at  them 
both. 

The  door  of  the  silting  room  opened, 
and  the  two  military  experts  entered. 
One,  coming  to  his  side,  placed  a  slip 
of  paper  in  his  hands. 

"There  is  your  check  for  one  million 
dollars,  sir,"  he  smilingly  told  the  in- 
ventor. "The  government  has  accepted 
\our  offer  to  buy  all  rights  in  ■Tri.xite' 
at  that  figure." 

The  old  man  looked  down  at  the  check 
in  his  hands,  and  from  it  to  his  daugh- 
ter and  her  husband.  Then  it  had  all 
been  a  dream  I 

"But  It  iniglu  happen!"  the  others 
heard  him  mutter  under  his  breatli. 
without  in  the  least  understanding  what 
he  meant. 

\\'ith  his  chin  hardening  grimly,  the 
inventor  started  to  tear  up  the  check  in 
his  hands. 

■'Think  what  you're  doing,  man !" 
cried  out  one  of  the  military  experts. 
"\ou"re  throwing  away  a  fortune." 

Slowly  Arthur  Ensign  tore  the  check 
through,  and  in  half  again,  and  dropped 
the  bits  on  the  floor  at  his  feet. 

"I  know  what  I  am  doing,"  he  said. 
"And  this  is  my  answer  to  the  govern- 
ment's ofYer  to  buy  my  invention.  I 
would  rather  be  poor  for  the  rest  of 
my  life,  than  live  in  wealth  stained  by 
the  blood  of  mankind." 


News  of  the  Photo-playwrights. 

\\'illiam  E.  Wing  has  been  selected  as 
Editor  of  The  Script,  the  official  organ 
of  the  Photo  Play  Authors'  League.  He 
succeeds  Will  Ritchey.  who  served 
for  a  year. 

Xow  that  Coney  Island  has  opened,  it 
will  be  possible  to  locate  the  Xew  York 
photo-playwrights  in  a  body  whenever 
they  are  off  duty. 


In  dusty  archives :  ""The  River  of 
Doubt."  "Tipperary,"  and  slapstick 
movie  comedy. 


The   Evolution  of   Motion  Pictures 

III — The  Conquest  of  the  Press 
By  Robert  Grau 

Without  a  doubt  one  of  the  most  essential  things  for  the  success  of  any  phase  of  the 
theatrical  business  is  press  representation.  For  a  long  time  the  motion-picture  industry  could 
not  obtain  recognition  in  either  newspapers  or  magazines — but  it  finally  did  and  the  conquest 
of  the  press,  which  is  the  theme  of  this  article,  makes  an  interesting  story. 

This  article  is  the  third  of  a  series,  which  is  appearing  each  week  in  this  magazine,  each 
installment  of  which  is  complete  in  itself,  following  the  evolution  of  motion  pictures. 


AMONG  the  many  difficulties  that  had 
to  lie  overcome  l)y  those  seeking  to 
ljuild  up  the  motion-picture  industry  to 
what  it  is  to-day,  was  the  reluctancy  on 
the  part  of  the  press  to  embrace  the  sub- 
ject at  all.  save  in  a  spirit  of  censure. 
Tliis  policy  of  the  publishers  and  edi- 
tors was  maintained  in  this  country  long 
after  foreign  writers  bad  accorded 
lengthy  essays  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject's artistic  and  educational  side.  But 
the  pioneers  of  the  picture  industry  were 
not  discouraged,  and  set  aliout  to  force 
recognition  in  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines which  finally  resulted  in  the  con- 
quest of  the  press,  one  of  the  foremost 
achievements  to  the  credit  of  pr<Klucers. 

As  recently  as  four  }ears  ago,  even 
in  the  largest  cities  the  motion  pictures 
were  not  recognized  to  the  extent  of 
inclusion  among  the  amusements  daily 
recorded  in  the  puljlic  press,  and  the 
spectacle  of  an  advertisement  in  the 
amusement  columns  was  rarely  on  view. 
Practically  all  of  tlie  pubbcity  for  him 
exploitation  came  from  the  none  too  at- 
tractive poster  display  in  the  front  of 
the  playhouse.  Even  as  late  as  igii, 
when  the  great  Bernhardt  was  first  in- 
troduced as  a  photo-player,  the  produc- 
tion of  "Camille"  was  announced  solely 
through  pictorial  posters.  I  recall  that 
such  important  screen  productions  were 
on  view  in  what  are  called  neighbor- 
hood theaters,  and  it  is  fair  to  state  that 
not  one  in  twenty  of  regular  playgoers 
were  informed  of  their  coming  or  going, 
yet  here  was  the  greatest  actress  of  her 
time,  to  see  whom  playgoers  of  three 
decades  were  wont  to  stand  in  line  for 
hours  in  the  effort  to  secure  seats  at 
three  dollars  each ;  but  when  it  was  pos- 
sible through  the  genius  of  the  film 
studio  to  witness  a  fairly  adequate  pro- 


duction of  the  elder  Dumas'  most  com- 
pelling play  witli  no  seat  costing  more 
tiian  twenty-five  cents,  the  press  hardly 
noticed  the  innovation. 

One  of  the  first,  if  not,  indeed,  the 
first,  classes  of  publications  to  recognize 
the  significance  of  tlie  motion  picture 
from  various  angles  were  the  scientific 
and  mechanical  magazines.  Of  these. 
Scientific  American  revealed  to  the  lay- 
man persistentl}'  almost  every  develop- 
ment illustrating  the  articles  appropri- 
ately and  presenting  the  text  in  non- 
technical language.  Being  a  weekly  pub- 
lication, widely  circulated  throughout 
the  nation,  the  influence  of  Editor  Munn 
in  l>reaking  down  the  barriers  against 
the  new  art  in  editorial  sanctums  can- 
not Ijc  overestimated.  In  fact,  previous 
to  1904,  articles  originall_\-  published  in 
Scientific  American  and  reproduced  or 
reviewed  throughout  the  country — not 
always  with  credit,  however — was  prac- 
tically the  first  extensi\'e  publicity  ac- 
complished. It  is  also  true  that  as  the 
progress  and  expansion  of  the  motion- 
picture  industry  became  more  pro- 
nounced, it  was  an  almost  regular  thing 
to  see  from  one  to  three  pages  in  Mr. 
Alunn's  weekly  given  over  to  the  newest 
phase  of  film  progress. 

One.  had  to  look  to  the  scientific  or 
trade  issue  almost  entirely  for  any  ade- 
quate recital  of  what  the  camera  man 
was  accomplishing;  and  fortunately  a 
few  of  these  publications — those  that 
were  first  to  see  the  trend — were  not 
only  of  wide  and  enormous  circulation, 
but  their  influence  with  editors  of  the 
big  dailies  was  beyond  question.  Per- 
haps there  is  hardly  an  editor  of  a 
newspaper  in  this  country  who  does  not 
read  Popular  Mechanics,  and  this  was 
the  source  of  much  publicity  for  film 


manufacture,  in  tlie  form  of  quotei : 
articles  from  the  magazine. 

Popular  Electricity,  published  and  ed  ; 
ited  in  Chicago  by  H.  W.  Young,  begai  I 
to  present  illustrated  articles  long  be- 
fore the  film  industry  reached  the  vita 
stage  of  its  amazing  influence  on  the  lift 
of  the  nation;  and  in  1913  this  featur( 
of  the  magazine  assumed  such  proper 
tions  that  Air.  Young  was  emboldenec 
to  change  the  policy  of  its  conduct.  n<: 
longer  confining  its  pages  to  distinctive, 
electrical  news.    Xow.  perhaps  its  mosi 
popular  feature  is  its  motion-picture  de-; 
partment,    which    often    requires  one-1 
fourth  of  the  entire  space  devoted  ti 
text  and  illustrations.    It  may  be  stated 
here  that  Popular  Electricity  was  the 
first  high-grade  technical   magazine  ta 
establish  a  motion-picture  department. 

The  Technical  IVorld,  also  published 
in  Chicago  as  far  back  as  I  can  recall, 
recognized  the  importance  of  motions 
pictures.  Editor  Walsh,  however,  has 
usually  confineil  the  magazine's  con- 
tents to  some  unusual  problems  that 
the  camera  man  has  solved  or  was  en- 
deavoring to  master,  and,  therefore,  has 
dealt  almost  solely  with  the  mechanical 
end  of  the  business.  This,  however,  af- 
forded much  valuable  publicity,  as  trick 
photography  has  been  the  theme  of  sev- 
eral interesting  articles. 

Being  electric  in  character,  selecting; 
its  subjects  from  the  world's  literature, 
perhaps  no  individual  publication  has 
accorded  to  the  motion  picture  a  wider 
or  more  persistent  publicity  than  Lit- 
erary Digest;  and.  being  a  weekly,  it 
may  be  stated  that  its  four  issues  a 
month  contain  more  on  an  average  con- 
cerning filmdom  than  on;,any  other  sul)- 
ject.  And  while  its  custom  is  to  merely 
re\iew  the  writings  of  authors  in  maga- 
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Ires  and  newspapers,  very  frequently 
ire  articles  on  motion  pictures  are  re- 
duced, always  with  credit,  of  course. 
;  benefit  of  this  policy  to  the  film  in- 
u;try  may  not  be  overestimated,  for 
)ery  often  Literary  Digest  will  repro- 
luce  lengthy  essays  originally  presented 
1  what  are  called  "the  trade  issues," 
ch.   being  circulated   solely  among 
ie  affiliated  with  the  industrj-.  have 
I  limited  audience,  whereas  Literary  Vi- 
lest spreads  the  influence  of  such  essays 
tiroughout  the  world,  its  articles  and 
•ews  being  widely  copied  in  many 
^uages. 

,  Motion  pictures  as  a  newspaper  sub- 
lect  on  an  important  scale  made  little 
headway  during  the  period  1896  to  1905 ; 
Tjhat  is  to  sa}-.  that  time  between  the  ad- 
vent of  the  cinematograph  and  the  inau- 
guration of  the  photo-play  era.  Full-page 
..rticles.  such  as  are  now  common,  found 
ittle  appeal  in  editorial  sanctums.  The 
vriter,  having  contributed  to  manj-  pub- 
ications,  is  able  to  state  that  during  the 
:|"irst  ten  years  following  the  first  pres- 
•ntation  of  motion  pictures  not  one  in 
:  went}'  magazines  or  Sunday  newspapers 
•accepted  this  type  of  article,  even  when 
orofusely    and    elaborately  illustrated. 
But  from  1908  onward,  articles  on  the 
olm  industry  from  all  angles  found  a 
;iarger  appeal  and  a  readier  sale  than  all 
musical   and   theatrical   subjects  com- 
-oined;  and  this  statement  is  true  to-day 
/ro  an  even  greater  extent.    The  lirst 
■^roup  of  Sunday  newspapers  to  present 
long  essays  was  what  is  known  as  the 
•-Associated    Sunday    Magazines,  which 
'.provides  a  separate  magazine  for  several 
(big-citj-  Sunday  issues. 
'    One  of  the  first,  if  not.  indeed,  the 
itirst,  big-cit}'  newspaper  to  devote  a  page 
Tegularly  to  motion  pictures  was  the 
•Cleveland  Leader,  and  this  feature  has 
.from  the  outset  exerted  a  wide  influence, 
jvastly  increasing  the  circulation  of  the 
"tpublication  itself,  while,  as  a  result  of 
jisccurate  and  firsthand  information,  this 
■Ohio  publication  has  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  vital  factor  in  the  industry. 
,  Many  of  the  manufacturers  advertise  in 
.  it,  and  considerable  national  advertising 
of  a  film  character  may  now  be  seen  in 
;  5  pages. 

About  two  years  ago.  interest  in  photo 
'  plays  became  so  pronounced  that  many 
I  of  the  nation's  newspapers  in  large  and 
-  moderate-sized  cities  started  full-page 
•  departments,  a  contrast  to  a  short  time 
before,    when    press    recognition  was 


denied  almost  entirely.  In  many  of 
these,  to-day^  more  space  is  given  over 
to  motion  pictures  than  to  opera,  drama, 
and  vaudeville  combined;  w-hile  in  the 
majorit}-  of  snialleF-.cities  the  newspa- 
pers use  syndicated  matter.  One  of  the 
syndicates  supplies  over  one  hundred 
newspapers  with  a  lull  page  of  text  and 
illustrations  once  a  week.  Arthur  Les- 
lie is  the  publisher.  Xew  York  City  was 
the  last  of  the  large  cities  to  capitulate 
to  the  influence  of  the  camera  man.  at 
least  as  far  as  inaugurating  ample  de- 
partments in  the  newspapers ;  in  fact, 
not  until  1914  did  any  of  the  dailies 
start  regular  film  pages.  The  Xew  York 
Herald  in  the  morning,  and  the  Evening 
Globe  in  the  afternoon  present  quite  an 
elaborate  daily  description  of  all  that  is 
doing  in  the  film  world.  The  Globe's 
page  has  attracted  widespread  interest, 
and  one  may  safely  venture  the  predic- 
tion that  before  the  year  is  over  other 
newspapers  will  fall  into  line.  It 
is,  however,  necessary  to  qualify  the 
statement  as  to  precedence  in  Xew  York 
City  in  that  the  Evening  Journal,  while 
not  up  to  this  writing  establishing  a 
regular  daily  department,  was  one  of 
the  very  first  newspapers  in  the  country 
to  emphatically  indorse  the  new  art  and 
its  productivity-;  in  fact,  to  this  day  no 
more  helpful  contribution  to  film  prog- 
ress may  be  pointed  to  than  the  edi- 
torials which  appeared  in  all  of  INIr. 
Hearst's  newspapers  in  1913.  The  Xew 
York  Evening  Journal  has  for  over  a 
year  reviewed  photo  plays  w-ith  as  much 
seriousness  as  the  spoken  play  and  as 
its  theatrical  department  is  presided  over 
by  Charles  F.  Zittel.  a  young  man  who 
has  had  an  amazingly  meteoric  career, 
greath-  due  to  a  unique  method  of  re- 
viewing the  programs  in  the  vaudeville 
theaters.  It  was  natural  that  "Zif 
would  see  the  wisdom  of  including  photo 
plays  and  hundred-film  subjects  in  his 
department. 

It  is  said  that  2\Iarcus  Loew  gives 
credit  to  "Zit"  lor  much  of  the  success 
that  he  has  achieved  in  Xew  York. 

As  stated  above,  little  over  four  years 
ago,  it  was  a  hard  matter  to  find  a 
newspaper  advertisement  of  a  motion 
picture.  Xow^  all  of  the  evening  papers 
except  the  Post  have  daily  from  two  ta 
four  advertisements  exceeding  two  col- 
umns each,  about  equally  divided  between 
the  spoken  drama  and  photo  plays ;  but 
the  latter  are  gradually  assuming  the 
lead,  particularly  since  the  inauguration 


of  the  Vitagraph  Theater — February  7, 
1914 — which  was  followed  by  a  veritable 
stampede  of  the  best  theaters  by  the 
camera  men,  and  this  brought  about  an 
advertising  movement  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  the  theater. 

The  newspapers  that  were  wont  to  re- 
gard the  motion  picture  as  a  mere  toy. 
and  which  were  so  reluctant  to  give 
over  their  columns  to  screen  produc- 
tivity, are  now  awakened  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  things.  Publishers  and  editors 
alike  are  v}  ing  with  each  other  in  an 
ett'ort  to  secure  precedence.  The  Xew 
York  Sun,  in  its  Sunday  issues,  has  per- 
sistently presented  elaborate  and  pro- 
fusely illustrated  articles,  not  infre- 
quently two  or  three  in  its  magazine  sec- 
tion alone ;  and  the  double-page  descrip- 
tions of  some  of  the  intrepid  expeditions 
of  camera  men  are  by  no  means  the  re- 
sult of  exploitation ;  in  fact,  these  inva- 
riably have  come  as  a  surprise  to  the 
publicity  departments  of  the  film  con- 
cerns. 

The  most  important  of  the  many  pub- 
licity innovations,  and  the  one  to  have 
the  greatest  influence  in  its  after  effect, 
was  accomplished  through  an  affiliation 
between  the  Edison  company  and  the 
Ladies'  World,  a  iMcClure  publication. 

The  Edison  companj-  from  its  Bronx 
studio  released  a  serial  photo  play  in 
1913  entitled  "AMiat  Happened  to  Hilary." 
and,  as  each  chapter  was  shown  on  the 
screen,  the  Ladies'  World  presented  the 
fictio'i  story.  If  this  was  not  the  first 
undertaking  of  the  kind,  an\-  previous 
one  was  never  brought  to  my  attention. 
The  success,  however,  in  this  instance 
was  truly  sensational.  In  the  city  where 
I  reside,  one  dealer  informed  me  that 
where  previously  he  sold  five  copies  the 
sales  increased  with  each  installment 
until  they  exceeded  one  hundred,  this 
being  in  a  city  of  thirty  thousand  where 
there  are  a  half  dozen  news  dealers  of 
about  equal  influence,  ^^"hat  the  actual 
increase  in  circulation  amounted  to  as 
an  entity  I  may  not  state,  but  Mr. 
George  \Y.  Wood,  the  editor  of  the 
Ladies'  JJ'orld,  informed  me  that  on 
news  stands  alone  the  sales  during  the 
first  serial  increased  more  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  a  month,  which  is  not 
surprising  when  we  consider  that  after 
seeing  the  film  storj'  on  the  screen  the 
"fans"  were  wont  to  wait  about  the 
news  stands  in  the  hope  of  thus  obtain- 
ing the  magazine  earlier.  The  success 
was  much  with  the  first  series  that  a 
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second  almost  immediately  followed  en- 
titled "Who  Will  Marry  Mary?"  which 
so  materially  added  to  the  magazine's 
following  that  its  editor  was  in  a  quan- 
dary as  to  what  might  happen  if  the  con- 
tents page  contained  nothing  of  interest 
to  the  photo-play  following  that  had 
doubled  its  circulation  outside  of  the 
subscriptions. 

But  the  Ladies'  W  orld  has  seldom  if 
ever  been  issued  since  without  a 
"movie''  feature;  more  often  than  init 
there  are  two  or  three. 

The  successful  outcome  of  the  Edison- 
Ladies'  JVurld  affiliation  was  not  long 
in  creating  emulators,  and  soon  after  the 
Edison  company  released  a  photo  play 
in  serial  in  association  with  Popular 
Magazine.  But  the  first  extensive  pro- 
longed publicity  campaign  in  the  history 
of  the  theater  and  journalism  combined 
was  that  inaugurated  in  1914,  in  Chicago, 
whereby  the  Selig  Polyscope  Company, 
■  if  wliich  W.  L.  Selig  is  the  head,  and  a 
group  of  liig-city  Sunday  newspapers 
extending  from  coast  to  coast  collalio- 
rated  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  on 
the  screen  and  in  the  countless  news- 
papers a  serial  liction  story  written  by 
Harold  MacGrath  and  visualized  in  the 
Selig  studio  in  Chicago,  "The  Adven- 
tures of  Kathlyn."  Two  reels  consti- 
tuted each  of  the  twice-a-month  releases 
save  the  first  of  the  thirteen,  which  re- 
quired three  reels,  the  complete  produc- 
tion being  in  twenty-seven  reels.  Since 
then  serials  have  been  released  con- 
stantly l)y  all  the  larger  cnnipanies. 

The  tremendous  publicity  through  tlie 
weekly  installments  in  so  many  impor- 
tant newspapers  marked  a  new  era  in  the 
tilm  industry.  One  of  the  Chicago  news- 
papers not  included  in  the  number  pre- 
senting the  serial  tor  several  cunsecu- 
tive  days  published  interviews  with 
different  players,  directors,  and  me- 
chanics concerned  in  the  production  and 
through  this  source  it  was  learned  that 
a  prominent  Chicago  exhibitor  who  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  combining 
vaudeville  and  motion  pictures  elimi- 
nated the  latter  just  before  the  advent 
of  the  "Kathlyn"  series,  giving  as  his 
reason  that  motion  pictures,  having 
reached  their  height,  were  now  on  the 
decline,  that  he  shifted  to  vaudeville  en- 
tirely through  fear  of-  losing  his  public 
following.  When  the  "Kathlyn"  series 
Mas  started,  this  exhibitor,  attracted  b\- 
the   newspaper   accounts,   proceeded  at 


once  to  a  near-by  theater  owned  by  his 
competitor,  and  was  so  impressed  by  the 
production  and  by  the  crowds  seeking 
admission  that  the  ne.xt  day  he  an- 
nounced "The  Adventures  of  Kathlyn" 
as  a  regular  three-day  attraction  in  one 
of  his  theaters,  and  in  the  other  each 
installment  was  kept  for  an  entire  week. 

The  Selig-Hearst  affiliation  is  but 
another  illustration-  of  the  trend  to- 
ward cooperation  between  the  film  pro- 
ducers and  the  larger  publishers  of 
newspapers  and  magazines.  Mr.  Hearst 
has  so  often  proclaimed  his  belief  as  to 
the  influence  of  the  motion  picture  in 
the  national  life  that  it  is  a  source  of 
wonder  that  he  has  not  long  since  estab- 
lished regular  film  departments  in  all 
of  his  publications.  But  to  his  enter- 
prise and  that  of  the  Pathe  Freres  is 
due  an  innovation  as  important  and  com- 
pelling as  any  yet  conceived.  Early  in 
1914,  through  this  amalgamation,  a  daily 
fiction  story  was  published  in  all  of  the 
Hearst  newspapers,  while  on  the  same 
da}',  in  more  than  five  hundred  photo- 
play houses,  the  story  was  picturized  on 
the  screen. 

Truly  the  camera  man  is  march- 
ing on.  Mr.  Hearst  undoubtedly  im- 
pressed witli  the  amazing  possibilities 
which  such  simultaneous  presentation 
of  stories  fictionized  and  picturized  in- 
dicate, and  that  his  part  in  the  future 
of  the  motion  picture  is  not  likely  to  be 
lessened  from  now  on. 

In  ^larch,  11)14,  the  New  York  Herald 
inaugurated  a  series  of  full-page,  illus- 
trated articles  in  its  Sunday-magazine 
section  which  presented  the  photo- 
players  more  intimately  and  quite  seri- 
ou.sly  to  the  general  public.  One  of  these 
articles  dealt  with  the  "Heroes"  of  film- 
dom ;  that  is,  the  idnlized  screen  favor- 
ites, such  as  King  Baggot,  Maurice  Cos- 
tello,  J.  Warren  Kerrigan,  and  Benjamin 
\\'ilson.  Another  article  was  entirely 
about  the  villains  of  the  screen.  It  is 
plainly  evident,  too,  that  the  Hr raid's 
writer  in  this  instance  is  not  inclined  to 
hesitate  to  give  to  the  photo-player  a 
fair  measure  of  credit  for  what  he 
has  achieved.  Such  expressions  as  "A 
king  by  name  and  a  king  by  nature'' — 
referring  to  King  Baggot — reveal  but  an 
inkling  of  the  dignified  yet  wholly  just 
appreciation  of  the  art  of  these  idols  of 
the  public,  most  of  wdiom  became  world 
famous  because  their  genius  found  first 
ample  expression  in  the  film  studio. 


Nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen  is  the 
red-letter  year  of  the  camera  man's  con- 
quest of  the  press.  The  Evening  Globe 
(Xew  York),  not  satisfied  with  being 
the  first  evening  newspaper  to  establish 
a  regular  film  page,  began  in  March  of 
that  year  to  present  daily  film  stories 
released  by  the  Universal  Film  Com- 
pany simultaneously.  The  Evening  Sun 
in  the  same  month  capitulated.  Evi- 
dently the  Edison  company  was  not 
lacking  in  appreciation  of  the  vogue  of 
the  "Mary''  series  in  the  Ladies'  IVorld; 
for,  after  having  for  the  time  being  ex- 
hausted the  prolonged  vitality  of  the 
intrepid  film  creation,  the  big  moving- 
picture  concern  yearned  for  new  sub- 
jects and  new  magazines  with  which  to 
increase  the  vast  audience  it  appealed 
to.  So,  in  March,  1914,  2klarc  MacDer- 
mott,  Edison's  most  compelling  male 
star,  was  featured  as  John  Pemton  in 
"The  Man  Who  Disappeared,"  pre- 
sented in  ten  monthly  installments  on 
the  screen,  while  the  Popular  Magazine 
published  also  serial  chapters  written 
by  Richard  Washburn  Child.  This 
affiliation,  like  many  others  of  a  simi- 
lar nature,  served  to  vastly  enlarge 
the  following  of  one  of  the  most 
artistic  photo-players  in  all  filmdoni, 
for  Marc  MacDermott  takes  his  work 
seriously,  and,  as  he  himself  has  ex- 
pressed it,  "The  call  of  the  stage  was 
constantlj-  lessening  in  its  appeal  as  1 
realized  the  greater  scope  for  expression 
which  the  newer  art  has  endowed  me 
with,"  The  publishing  house  of  Double- 
da\'.  Page  &  Co..  though  it  fell  in  line 
with  others  in  the  year  of  1914  by^  an 
affiliation  with  the  Edison  company,  was 
one  of  the  very  first  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  the  motion  picture 
through  one  of  its  magazines,  the 
World's  Work,  which  presented  serious 
essays,  appropriately  illustrated,  almost 
from  the  outset  of  its  existence ;  and 
these  articles  were  contributed  invariably 
by  writers  whose  renown  was  achieved 
through  scientific  as  well  as  literary  at- 
tainments. 

Selecting  its  fiction  magazine  known 
as  Short  Stories,  and  authorizing  its 
editor,  H.  E.  Maule,  to  go  as  far  as  he 
liked,  the  latter  arranged  with  the  late 
Thomas  W.  Haushew — who  passed 
away  just  as  his  fiction  characters  were 
to  be  filmed — author  of  "Cleek.  of  Scot- 
land Yard,"  to  prepare  a  serial  entitled, 
"The  Chronicles  of  Cleek,"  which 
was    released    simultaneouslv    bv  the 
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■  I  Edison  companx'  and  Short  Stories  on 
I  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  each  month. 
'  Haushew  did  not  live  to  witness  the 

triumph  of  this  innovation  which  in- 
troduced  the  detective  serial  as  a  filin 
j  feature.  Undoubtedly  his  sad-  demise 
1  has  removed  one  whom  many  believe 
:  was  about  to  enter  the  scenario  field 
■I  with  serious  intent :  and,  as  Haushew 

■  had  been  an  actor  and  had  \\Titten  plays 
'I  since  he  was  ten  years  old,  the  loss  to 

ilmdom  is  indeed  regrettable. 
The  sensational  vogue  of  Harold  Mac- 


Grath's  "Ad\entures  of  Kathlyn'"  un 
screen  and  in  the  press  alike  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  other  film  manu- 
facturers to  this  author,  who  un- 
doubtedly has  found  his  income  vastly 
enlarged  if  reports  emanating  from  the 
Selig  institution  are  correct;  and  as  the 
saying  is :  "It  never  rains  but  it  pours." 
F"or  then  came  the  indefatigable  Thsn- 
houser  company  with  the  announcement 
that  it  would  produce  INIr.  MacGrath"s 
"The  ^lillion  Dollar  Mystery"  on  June 
.21  St.    and   that   was   immediately  fol- 


lowed by  "The  Twenty  .Million  Dollar 
-Mystery." 

That  the  conquest  of  the  press  has 
been  complete  may  be  evidenced  by  the 
establishment  of  magazines  dealing  in 
no  other  subject  but  motion  pictures.  It 
seems  remarkable  that  only  four  years 
ago  even  the  newspapers  did  not  olTer 
recognition  to  the  film  industry,  and 
now  not  only  has  this  been  entirely  over- 
come, but  magazines  are  published,  as 
mentioned,  devoted  only  to  pictures — 
for  instance,  this  very  publication. 


Plays  and  Players 


n  Franceha  Billington. 

^'  pRA.XCELIA  BILLIXGTOX  first 
'  came  to  the  ^lutual  studios  in  Hol- 
\  wood  over  a  year  ago,  and  she  has 
■een  there  ever  since,  rising  to  stellar 

I  rank  with  her  appearance  in  the  four- 
part    Mutual    masterpicture    by  Cyrus 

!  Townsend  Brady,  Child  of  God," 
Her  beginning  constitutes  an  amusing 

j  evidence  of  how  often  ability-  is  latent, 
'"lut  unsuspected.  She  was  living  quietly 
(t  Edendale  when  a  motion-picture  di- 
rector and  his  wife,  friends  of  her  fam- 
ily, called  one  evening,  and  asked  Miss 
Billington  if  she  would  like  to  be  a  pic- 

.  ture  actress.  She  took  the  matter  as  a 
joke,  as  she  had  had  no  theatrical  ex- 

j  perience,  but  nevertheless  the  following 

•  day  she  reported  for  work.    It  was  the 

;  tirst  time  she  had  ever  been  inside  a 

1  studio,  and  her  surprise  when  told  she 


:  was  to  plav  leads  was  therefore  not  un- 

i  natural.  Given  a  dressing  room,  she  was 
directed  to  make  up,  an  art  of  which 
she  understood  nothing.  Xor  was  she 
helped  by  fellow  members  of  the  com- 

1  pany,  who  resented  this  upstart's  intru- 

j  sion. 

It  was  ^liss  Billington's  natural  and 
■inusual  beauty  that  won  her  at  once  such 

j  unique   distinction,   though,   of  course. 

1  she  would  not  have  gotten  far  if  she  had 

I  not  immediately  exhibited  unmistakable 
'■listrionic  talent. 

She  was  born  in  Dallas,  Texas,  where 
she  learned  to  ride  horseback  as  only 

,  a  Texan  can.  When  her  family  took  her 
to  Louisiana,  she  cam.e  in  touch  with 
French  modes  of  living,  and  later  stayed 
for  five  years  in  Paris,  When  her  fam- 
ily finally  made  their  home  in  Los  An- 
geles, the  little  actress  completed  her 
schoolinsf  at  a  Catholic  convent  there. 


She  herself  is  an  agreeable  singer,  and 
her  mother  being  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished musicians  on  the  coast, 
trained  her  daughter  well.    As  a  hobbv. 


Miss  Billington  several  years  ago  took 
up  photography,  and  is  known  as  a  "ko- 
dak fiend.""  Recently  she  has  added  a 
motion-picture  camera  to  her  already  ex- 
tensive outfit.    Her  films  and  prints  she 


makes  herself  in  her  own  dark  room  at 
home,  in  what  little  time  she  can  spare 
from  the  studio,  for  Miss  Billington  is 
kept  busy  alwajs,  maintaining  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  star — for  she  has  been  rated 
in  that  class  since  her  first  day  before 
the  camera. 

George  O,  Nichols. 

GEORGE  0,  NICHOLS,  who  re- 
cently joined  the  Selig  \N'estern 
Slock  Companies  as  a  director,  has  en- 
joyed fifteen  years  in  the  theatrical  busi- 
ness as  an  actor  and  stage  director.  He 
started  to  work  in  motion  pictures  in 
1906.  then  returned  to  the  stage  and  pro- 
duced "The  Love  Route""  for  the  Schu- 
berts. 

Mr.  Nichols  joined  the  Biograph  in 
1908,  and  remained  with  that  company 
for  three  years,  and  in  1911  he  affiliated 
with  Thanhouser  as  a  producer,  making 
several  notable  feature-film  dramas. 
Later,  Mr,  Nichols  joined  the  Lubin 
company  as  a  producer,  took  a  company 
to  Jacksonville,  Florida,  where  he  re- 
mained a  year.  He  went  to  Los  An- 
geles. California,  in  1013,  directed  for 
several  film  companies,  and  joined  the 
Selig  forces  in  April.  1015.  He  will  be 
identified  in  the  filming  of  a  number  of 
important  film  productions. 


Realistic  Storm  E^ect 
TX  Seligs  Red  Seal  Play,  "The  Mil- 
*  lionaire  Baby,''  there  is  a  wonderful 
storm  effect  made  the  more  realistic  bj- 
vivid  flashes  of  lightning.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  scenes  that  has  beeit 
shown  in  motion  pictures. 


Hints  for  Scenario  Writers 


By  Clarence  J.  Caine 

It  is  assumed  that  the  majority  of  those  who  follow  this  department  have  had  some  ex- 
perience in  preparing  scripts  for  the  market,  but  for  the  benefit  of  beginners  even  the  most 
simple  questioning  pertaining  to  photo-play  writing  will  be  treated  at  some  time  or  another 
in  the  future.  Any  scenarioist  who  is  in  doubt  as  to  anything  which  comes  under  the  head 
of  script  writing  is  welcomed  to  write  in  and  state  his  trouble.  Questions  will  be  promptly 
answered  through  this  department  or  personally.  Address  all  correspondence  to  Scenario 
Writers'  Dept.,  Picture-Play  Weekly,  Street  &  Smith,  Publishers,  New  York  City. 


SIMPLICITY  can  safely  be  said  to 
be  the  keynote  of  successful  sce- 
nario writing,  for  it  applies  to  all 
Ijranches  of  -the  work. 

A  simple  plot,  which  has  strength,  is 
the  one  which  always  meets  with  ed- 
itorial favor,  a  simple  technique — minus 
a  lot  of  terms  which  have  grown  to 
be  a  joke  in  many  studios — attracts  at- 
tention, a  simple  manner  of  wording  the 
leaders  of  the  script,  but  one  which 
commands  attention,  and,  above  all,  the 
simplicity  of  the  linished  script  as  it 
lays  in  the  editor's  hands,  thus  making 
it  easy  for  him  to  read  it  from  the  tirst 
word  of  the  synopsis  to  the  last  word 
in  the  last  scene  without  ha\ing  to  pon- 
der over  some  new  angle  in  construc- 
tion— which  is  generally  illogical — that 
the  budding  writer  is  trying  to  spring. 

One  common  fault  with  amateurs  is 
that  they  feel  the  more  complicated 
they  can  make  their  scenarios — from  plot 
to  finished  script — the  more  chance  they 
have  for  sale.  If  we  never  did  an}-- 
ihing  else,  we  wish  to  correct  this  im- 
pression. Of  course,  there  is  no  place 
on  the  screen  for  the  painfully  obvious 
picture  play,  but  there  is  no  need  for 
writing  this  class,  for  it  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  simple  play.  The  latter 
is  one  which  contains  strength  in  every 
scene,  and  whose  denouement  may  not 
be  disclosed  until  two  or  three  scenes 
from  the  finish — possibly  not  till  the  last 
scene — but  throughout  the  development 
of  which  the  audience  is  not  burdened  by 
unnecessary  complications,  many  char- 
acters "running  around  loose,"  inten- 
tional digressicms  from  the  main  theme, 
et  cetera,  et  cetera.-  It  depends  upon  the 
strength  of  its  situations  and  incidents, 
which  are  presented  in  a  straight-from- 
the-shoulder  manner,  to  "get  it  over." 
We  are  sure  you  all  must  have  seen  the 
two  classes  at  some  time  or  other,  and, 


if  }i)U  enjoyed  the  one  whose  keynote 
was  simplicity  better  than  the  compli- 
cated one,  why  not  write  the  former? 
There  are  many  others — among  whom 
are  editors — who  enjoyed  the  simple  one, 
too,  so  you  will  not  be  playing  a  single- 
handed  game. 

.WOIDING  THE  CON" VENTIOX.^L. 

The  art  of  avoiding  the  selection  of 
conventional  material  comes  only  with 
experience,  as  a  rule,  though  we  have 
known  many  to  write  their  scripts  "dif- 
ferent" from  the  very  start.  It  is  the 
hardest  thing  an  amateur  is  up  against, 
and  one  to  wdiich  the  majority  give  lit- 
tle more  than  passing  attention. 

To  write  scripts  that  can  justly  be 
termed  "original,"  the  writer  must  give 
each  a  twist  that  makes  it  distinctive. 
We  say,  without  hesitation,  that  for  an 
amateur  to  pick  a  plot  that  has  been 
done  but  a  few  times  before  during  the 
first  six  months'  experience  is  phenom- 
enal. It  has  been  done,  but  by  very  few 
writers,  and  then,  we  believe,  by  acci- 
dent. 

The  beginner  naturally  does  over  what 
he  has  already  seen  on  the  screen,  and 
when  this  arrives  at  the  editorial  desk 
it  is  regarded  as  "old  stuff";  therefore, 
the  countless  rejections  which  face  the 
amateur.  As  time  passes,  however,  the 
writer  realizes  that  it  is  something  new 
that  is  wanted,  and  sets  out  to  supply 
this  demand,  avoiding  all  the  material 
that  he  formerly  considered  necessary  to 
"land"  a  scenario. 

It  is  upon  how  soon  the  amateur 
wakes  to  this  fact  that  the  length  of  his 
nonselling  period  depends.  How  many 
of  our  writer  readers  are  prepared  to 
wake  up  at  once  and  get  aboard  the 
Pullman  Success? 

THE  GRIP. 

We  are  not  going  to  write  about  la 
grippe,  which  follows  a  rainy  day  on 


which  you  get  your  feet  wet,  but  rather 
about  a  photo  play  as  you  see  it  on  the 
screen,  and  the  grip  it  secures  on  your 
feelings,  and — incidentally — why  it  gets 
said  grip. 

You  have  all  gone  to  the  picture  thea- 
ter and  sat  through  a  reel  or  two  of 
film — sometimes  more — which  bored 
you.  You  have  sat  through  other  films 
that,  while  they  did  not  get  on  your 
nerves,  certainly  did  not  entertain  you, 
and,  again,  you  have  watched  with 
never-ceasing  interest,  the  unfolding  of 
a  picture  wliich  figuratively  "kept  you 
on  your  toes"  throughout. 

Why  is  it  that  they  affected  you  so 
differently?  Did  you  ever  ponder  over 
this  when  you  returned  from  a  thea-- 
ter? 

Let's  take  the  first  class,  and  suppose 
we  have  just  seen  a  two-reel  drama.  ^Ve 
lost  interest  in  it  during  the  first  three 
or  four  hundred  feet,  and  from  that 
point  on  we  paid  sO'  little  attention  to 
the  screen  that  we  didn't  e\'en  know 
what  it  was  all  about  when  we  finished. 
The  photography  might  have  been  good, 
the  settings  of  more  than  ordinary 
beauty,  the  plot  apparently  well  rounded 
out,  the  players  doing  good  work,  and 
everything  on  the  surface  going  to  make 
it  look  like  any  other  successful  film 
production.    Yet  it  did  not  grip  us. 

When  you  next  find  such  a  play,  friend 
scenarioists,  think  it  over.  The  two- 
reeler  we  are  considering  appears  to 
have  'most  everything  that  is  needed. 
Ah,  but  has  it?  The  experienced  screen 
man  will  almost  instinctively  put  his  fin- 
ger on  the  weak  spot  when  he  learns 
that  the  picture  lacks  the  necessary  grip. 
It  is  the  want  of  a  convincing  scenario. 
You  will  all  undoubtedly  turn  back  to 
the  last  paragraph  to  read  that  we  said 
"the  plot  apparently  well  rounded  out," 
so  we  repeat  the  statement  to  save  you 
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.  jr.    That  is  just  the  trouble,  it  is  a 

.ot"  and  nothing  more.  It  was 
_-ound  out  by  the  yard."  and  lacks  that 
quality  which  springs  only  from  the 
heart — the  grip. 

Its  possibilities  have  not  been  studied 
by  the  writer,  and  the  director  has  made 
ver\-  few  changes  in  the  script.  It  pre- 
sents a  story  with  a  plot*'  on  oiie  or  two 
r  more  reels — as  the  case  may  be — 
nothing  more.  The  picture  which  did 
not  bore  jou,  but  which  far  from  en- 
tertained you  received  a  little  more  truly 
artistic  treatment  some  place  along  the 
line,  but  was  marred  by  lack  of  the  same 
care  at  some  other  point.  The  author 
may  have  done  his  work  well,  but  the  di- 
rector may  have  reconstructed  the  sce- 
nario, or  it  might  have  been  the  writer 
who  loafed  and  the  director  who  did 
good  work.  The  result,  regardless  of 
where  the  fault  lay.  was  an  indifferent 
picture — one  which  lacked  the  gnp. 

The  third  picture  was  produced  by 
:-::e  artists,  whose  hearts  were  in  their 

rk  from  the  time  the  scenario  was 
c  reated  to  the  time  it  reached  the  screen. 
But  the  real  grip  came  from  the 
scenario.  It  presents  a  "real"  story  in 
the  best  possible  manner,  and  those  who 
interpreted  it  had  but  to  do  their  work 
well  in  order  to  give  it  the  strength 
necessary  to  control  the  feelings  of  any 
audience. 

We  didn't  write  tliis  to  take  any 
redit  from  those  who  assist  in  making 
_  scenario  into  a  iinished  Sim.  for  we 
have  already  stated  ourselves  on  the  rel- 
ative importance  of  each  division  of 
the  creators  of  motion-picture  plays, 
but  rather  to  make  each  scenario  writer 
realize  that  he  must  have  his  heart  in 
his  work  while  he  is  doing  it  and  that 
if  he  does  not  he  will  lose,  even  though 
he  does  sell  a  script  or  two.  and  they 
reach  the  screen.  We  cannot  deny  that 
occasionallj-  acting,  photography,  et  cet- 
era, will  be  so  wonderful  that  it  will 
-■-ipply  the  grip  which  an  indifferent 
•:jr\-  lacked,  for  we  have  seen  it  done. 
;t  this  is  only  occasionally,  and  an 
xperienced  eye  sees  through  the  sugar 
.  ating  even  theiL 

PiSSEVEKAXCE. 

Two  years  ago,  we  met  a  yotmg  fel- 
low who  was  struggling  for  a  foothold 
in  the  fiction  world.  He  received  so 
many  rejections  every  day  that  it  ate 
quite  a  hole  in  his  earnings — in  another 
field — to  send  them  out  ^ain.  He  was 
discouraged.   We  suggested  that  he  quit 


writing  hction.  and  try  sccJiarios.  He 
did.  and  went  about  it  in  a  business- 
like manner.  He  learned  the  game  from 
the  ground  up,  and  submitted  only  his 
best  work.  But  his  scripts  were  always 
returned.  Last  year,  we  met  him,  after 
having  been  absent  frorri  his  city  for 
several  months.  He  had  been  having 
a  siege  of  rejections  in  the  scenario  line 
that  more  than  equaled  h:s  previous 
failures  in  the  fiction  work.  He  was 
more  discouraged  than  ever. 

The  two  of  us  thrashed  the  matter  out. 
and  we  finally  persuaded  him  to  stick  to 
the  game,  and  also  to  go  back  at  fic- 
tion. He  dropped  in  to  see  us  the  other 
day  and  showed  us  three  letters  of  ac- 
ceptance he  -  had  received  that  week. 
One  was  from  a  prominent  magazine 
and  the  other  two  from  film  companies. 
He  told  us  that  he  had  established  three 
fiction  markets,  and  that  two  of  the 
leading  film  companies — located  in  the 
I^ast — ^were  buying  on  the  average  of 
one  every  three  weeks  from  him.  and 
had  been  for  several  months  past.  He 
made  us  promise  not  to  print  his  name, 
but  consented  to  our  using  the  story,  so 
we  have 'put  "it  into  tjTie  form  in  hope 
that  the  many  amateurs  who  are  in  the 
same  position  he  formerly  occupied  will 
be  of  stout  heart,  and  weather  the  storm 
so  that  they  may  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
victory. 

There  is  one  quality  that  can  never 
be  lacking  in  a  writer's  make-up  if  he 
hopes  to  achieve  success, -and  if  he  has 
not  that  qualitx"  born  in  him  he  must 
at  once  acquire  it — perseverance. 

SKILL  jN  development. 

When  a  young-man  and  a  young- 
woman  character  walk  on  the  screen 
during  a  picture  play,  what  is  it  that 
tells  us  whether  they  are  brother  and 
sister,  sweethearts,  or  merely  friends? 
We  know  youll  all  answer  at  once  that 
it  is  the  way  they  act,  but  when  you 
walk  on  your  characters  into  your  own 
scripts,  do  you  see  to  it  that  they  act  in 
such  a  manner  that  their  relationship 
is  easily  established? 

This  is  one  |>oint  where  the  skill  of 
the  photo-playwright  in  developing  his 
scene  action  is  brought  to  the  fore.  By 
a  single  little  incident  he  must  at  once 
let  his  audiences  know  just  what  rela- 
tionship the  characters  bear  to  each 
other.  An  amateur  is  sure  to  slight  this 
point  unless  he  is  a  close  student  of  the 
screen  and  of  his  own  scripts.  Because 
the  characters  .ire  so  well  known  lo  him 


he  feels  that  others  will  also  know 
ihem  because  of  the  general  line  of 
things  they  do  in  the  course  of  the  play. 
This  is  a  fatal  mistake,  for  those  who 
read  the  script  will  also  be  bewildered, 
and  will  lose  interest  in  it. 

This  is  liable  to  happen  especially  i" 
the  early  part  when  the  characters  are 
being  introduced,  but  the  same  general 
principle — that  of  carefully  selecting  all 
"business"  used — applies  to  the  charac- 
ter development  and  the  rounding  out 
of  the  action  in  the  later  scenes.  The 
more  careful  an  amateur  is  of  these 
points,  the  sooner  he  will  become  a  pro- 
fessional, because  when  he  does  suc- 
ceed m  "'landing"  a  script  the  director 
who  produces  it  will  remember  ham. 

THE  TYPEWRilTIXG  OUE3TIOX. 

In  the  early  days  of  all  writers  who 
start  from  the  bottom  and  without  capi- 
iai.  there  is  one  question  to  be  solved 
v.^hich  is  of  no  little  importance.  It  is : 
'"How  can  I  get  my  scripts  t\'pewrit- 
ten  ?"' 

Many  axe  in  a  position  to  buy  a  ma- 
chine, and  many  more  are  not.  Some 
know  how  to  operate  one.  but  the  vast 
majority"  are  lost  when  they  sit  down 
and  look  upon  the  keyboard,  with  its 
three  dozen  odd  ivories.  In  ever\-  case, 
except  where  the  beginner  has  owned 
and  operated  a  machine  for  some  lime. 
ihere  exists  a  handicap  of  some  kind 
in  this  regard. 

It  is  hard  to  offer  a  general  remedy, 
because  of  the  many  varied  conditions 
in  which  scenario  writers  are  forced  to 
work  when  they  begin  their  careers. 
For  those  who  feel  they  are  able  to 
afford  it  getting  a  machine  on  the 
monthly-payment  basis  certain  is  desir- 
able, or  buring  a  machine  outright,  if 
you  can  get  one  at  greatly  reduced  prices, 
is  even  better. 

Then,  there  are  manj"  who  do  not  feel 
they  wish  to  invest  so  much  money,  or 
tie  themselves  up  to  paj-  a  certain 
amount  every-  month.  These  Ave  would 
advise  to  enlist  the  aid  of  some  friend 
who  holds  a  stenographic  position  in  an 
office  and  get  him  or  her  to  type  off  the 
script  during  the  noon  hour.  A  gift  of 
some  kind  may  ser\"e  to  pay  off  tlie  obli- 
gation, or  a  r^ular  rate  of.  dollars  and 
cents  may  be  arranged.  Of  course, 
there  are  always  public  stenographers 
and  tj-ping  bureaus  if  the  writer  wishes 
to  use  them,  but  their  rates  are  rather 
high  for  a  beginner  who  has  not  yet 
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begun  to  realize  financially  on  the  prod- 
ucts of  his  brain. 

We  have  given  this  matter  quite  a 
little  space,  because  the  many  letters  we 
receive  from  beginners,  in  which  they 
complain  of  the  handicap  of  getting 
their  scripts  typed,  proves  it  lo  be  a 
trouble  common  to  "most  all.  Wc  advise 
each  writer  lo  stud_\-  the  matter  care- 
fully before  plunging  into  it,  and  see  in 
what  way  he  can  arrange  to  have  his 
stories  turned  into  neatly  typed  manu- 
scripts at  the  least  cost  possible,  until 
lie  owns  and  is  able  to  operate  a  type- 
writer of  his  own. 

Live-wire  Market  Hints. 

We  have  been  told  \>y  one  of  our 
readers  that  the  Gaumont  Company, 
Flushing,  Long  Island,  New  York,  is  in 
the  market  for  two  and  three-reel  melo- 
dramas, especially  the  latter;  and  ibat 
they  prefer  synopsis — well  written  and 
concise — to  a  full  script.  Those  wlin 
have  had  dealings  with  them,  say  thes' 
are  very  fair  to  writers  of  both  the  pro- 
fessional and  amateur  classes. 

Short  Shots. 

Play  is  iieccNsary  lo  jit'«-.  but  not  li""* 
much  of  it. 

-V  single  ^alc  may  mean  much  to  a 
photo-playwright,  Init  a  bit  of  wisdom 
which  can  be  used  effectively  later  on 
means  more. 

Why  write  war  plays  in  times  like  the 
present  ? 

The  sinking  of  a  Hudson  River  (la_\' 
boat  or  the  wrecking  of  the  Palace  of 
Jewels  at  the  Frisco  Fair  are  easy  ac- 
complishments— in  the  minds  of  some 
writers. 

We  wonder  if  scenarioists  realize  that 
the  offers  of  some  of  the  larger  com- 
panies to  pay  one  hundred  dollars  a  reel 
and  better  for  truly  worthy  scripts  is 
an  honest-to-goodness  fact?  We  fear 
that  the  material  they  submit  does  not 
prove  that  they  do. 

The  bigger  the  plot,  the  longer  the 
film,  and  the  weaker  the  plot — the  less 
chance  of  sale. 


The  words  "silent  drama"  are  not 
found  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  fat  lady 
who  reads  aloud  all  the  movie  subtitles. 

HOW   TO  WRITE  PHOTOPLAYS 

Our  new  book,  HOW  TO  WRITF 
:  PHOTOPLAYS,  is  the  -nonder  of 
the  motion  picture  woild.  Third 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  now 
ready.    Shows  HOW  to  write  photo- 
plays, and    HOW    and  WHERE 
t"  sell  them.   Gives  real  facts,  valu- 
able pointers,  an  actual  model  scena- 
rio, r.M  valuable  addresses  of  scenario 
buyers,  a  statement  showing^  what 
kind  of  a  scenario  each  one  wants, 
f  etc.    Just  r  How  directions  nndwiite 
:  Successful  photoplays.  Seud  OC 
I  for  your  copy  to-day.    Price  OOC 

I  uvne  POBLisRi.vo  co. 

[sSJit  Lowo  Ave..  Cliieaco 


How  To  Write 
Photoplavs 


SHORTHAND 

IN  30  DAYS 


We  absolutely  guarantee  to  teach  shortlirmd  complete  in 
only  thirty  days.  You  can  learn  in  »pnre  time  in  your  own 
home,  no  matter  where  you  live.  No  need  to  spend  months 
as  with  old  systems.  Boyd's  Syllabic  System  is  easy  to  learn- 
easy  to  write— easy  to  read.  Simple.  Practical.  Speedy. 
Sure.  No  ruled  lines— no  positions— no  shading  as  in  other 
systems.  .\'o  long  lists  of  word  signs  to  confuse.  Only  nine 
characters  to  learn  and  you  have  the  entire  English  language 
at  your  absolute  command. 

The  best  system  for  stenographers,  private  secretaries,  news- 
paper reporters  and  railroad  men.  Lawyers,  ministers,  teach- 
ers, physicians,  literary  folk  and  business  men  and  women 
may  now  learn  shorthand  for  their  own  use.  Does  not  take 
continual  daily  practice  as  with  other  systems.  Our  graduates 
hold  high  grade  positions  everywhere.  Send  to-day  for 
booklets,  testimonials,  etc. 

CHICAGO  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 
578  Unity  Building,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Dovoteaii  or  spare  lime.Startdtonic 
-^o"^™encec0URSE 


DETAILS  FREE 

Atlas  Publishing  Co.  AtlasBldg.CincinnalTS' 


Have  a  Good  Complexion  &  Figure 

Freeh  sktn  and  matchless  which 
naturally  and  surely  results 
from  the  use  of 

Dr.  James  P.  Campbell's  Sale 
Arsenic  Complexion  Wafers 

So  pure  tliey  nre  abs  itutely  harmless, 
they  make  the  rougliest.  pimple  aiTected 
skin  soft,  smooch  and  clear.  Your  skin 
shows  a  finer  velvetyness  clear  and  firm 
with  the  freshness  of  youth  in  a  short 
time.  Do  not  be  deceived— the  laying 
on  the  delicate  cuticle  of  paints,  creams 
and  lotions  is  only  a  mask,  which  in 
many  cases  have  resulted  in  blond 
poison  as  they  close  the  skin  pores  driv- 
ing all  impurities  which  should  be  thrown  off— into  the 
system— Campbell's  Wafers  acts  from  the  inside  through 
tlie  blood  and  their  wonderful  tonic  qualities— build  up  the 
system  by  purifying-  the  blood,  the  eyes  have  added  bril- 
liancy, you  become  vivacious  with  the  buoyanry  of  voutli— 
Physici:\ns  advise  immediate  attention  of  all  skin  affections 
—put  to  a  real  test  the  wondf-rful  efficacy  of  Campbell's 
Wafers— try  them— send  for  a  box.  50c  and  $1.00  by  mail 
in  plain  cover  on  receipt  of  price  from 

RICHARD  FINK  CO.,  Dept.  37.  396  Broadway.  N.  Y. 

Every  drii;;g^ist  can  get  Dr.  Campbell's  Arsenic  \\'afers  for 
you  from  his  wholesale  dealer. 


EveryBlemishRemoved 
In  Ten  Days 

I  Will  Tell  Every  Read- 
er  of  This  Paper 
How  FREE. 


Your  Complexion  Makes  or 
Mars  Your  Appearance 


Bad  Oomplexions  Clear  Up  Like  Magic  f^^^^^^^^^^S? 


LOMA 


WITH  THE  US£  OF 

MEDICATE0 


Soap 


Contains  a  wonderful  Ingredient  used  by  eminent  physicians 
for  years  with  sreat  auccesa,  now  combined  in  convenient, 
deliffhtful  form  in  LOMA  Toilet  Soap.  Its  regiilar  use  will 
Btfmuiate  the  skin,  pcrroittintr  natural,  healthy  action:  rids 
the  skin  of  pimplea^  blackheads,  redness,  roughness,  quickly 
at  tri6ing  cost.  Price,  SOc  per  cake,  sent  postpaid^ 
Richard  Fink  Coc^  Bep«.  37,  396  Broadway.  H,  V. 


I* EARL  LA  SAGE,  former  actress  who  now 
offers  to  tell  women  of  the  most  remarkable 
complexion  treatment  ever  known. 

This  great  beauty  marvel  has  instantly  produced  a 
sensation.  Stubborn  cases  have  been  cured  that  baffled 
physicians  and  beauty  specialists  for  years.  You  have 
never  in  all  your  life  used  or  heard  of  anything  like  it. 
Makes  muddy  complexions,  red  spots,  pimples,  blackheads, 
eruptions  vanish  almost  like  magic.  No  cream,  lotion, 
enamel,  salve,  plaster,  bandage,  mask,  massage,  diet  or 
apparatus,  nothing  to  swallow.  It  doesn't  matter  whether 
or  not  your  complexion  is  a  "fright,"  whether  your  face 
is  full  of  muddy  spots,  peppery  blackheads,  embarrassing 
pimples  and  eruptions,  or  whether  your  skin  is  rough  and 
'porey,"  and  you've  tried  almost  everything  under  the 
sun  to  get  rid  of  the  blemishes.  This  wonderful  treat- 
ment, in  just  ten  days,  i>ositiveiy  removes  every  blemish 
and  beautifies  your  skin  in  a  marvelous  way.  You  look 
years  younger.  It  gives  the  skin  the  bloom  and  tint  of 
purity  of  a  freshly-blown  rose.  In  ten  daj's  you  can  be  the 
subject  of  wild  admiration  by  all  your  fnends.  no  matter 
what  your  age  or  condition  of  health.  All  methods  now 
known  are  cast  aside.  There  is  nothing  to  wear,  nothing 
to  take  internally.  Your  face,  even  arms,  hands,  shoulders 
are  beautified  beyond  your  fondest  dreams.  All  this  I  will 
absolutely  prove  to  you  before  your  own  eyes  in  your  mir- 
ror in  ten  days.  This  treatment  is  absolutely  harmless  to 
the  most  delicate  skin,  and  very  pleasant  to  use.  No 
change  in  your  mode  of  living  is  necessary.  A  few  minutes  ■ 
every  day  does  it. 

To  every  reader  of  this  paper  I  will  give  full  details  of 
this  really  astounding  treatment.  Let  me  show  you.  You 
do  not  risk  a  penny.  Send  me  no  money —  just  send  your 
name  and  address  on  the  free  coupon  below  and  I  will  give 
you  full  details  by  return  mail. 

FREE  COUPON 

:  PEARL  LA  SAGE,  Suite  103  I 
■       2119  MIchlean  Ave.,  Chicaso,  IH.  I 

I    I  am  a  reader  of  this  paper  and  am  entitled  to  know  | 

■ full  details  of  the  sensational,  harmless,  scientific- 
method  for  giving  marvelous  beauty  to  the  complexion  ■ 

I and  removing  every  blemish  in  ten  days.  There  is  no  ■ 
obligation  whatsoever  on  ray  part  for  this  information,  i 


Beautiful  wavy  ewitchea:  30.(n.  $7.50,  2?-In,  $5.00,  24-in.  _ 

$2.75*  22-ln.  $2.00.  Send  a  sample  of  your  bair  and  I  will  mail  &  U 

switch  to  match.  Pay  Id  ten  days  or  return  or  eel  I  three  and  get  your  = 

switch  free.  Extra  shades  a  little  more.  Write  for  free  Beauty  book,  ■ 

fihowiog  latest  Styles  bairdressintr,  boirffoods,  etc.  WiffaSSandup.  ■ 

iANA  A?ERS»    Dept.    Ui^         Soatb  State  Street,  CHICAGO  % 
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Fit  Yourself  to  Win 

The  BatUe  of  Life 

You  can  make  g-ood  if  others  can.  Learu  stenogTapliy.  It  is  the  open  sesame  that  gets 
3'ou  into  the  private  office  of  the  head  of  the  business.  Besides  the  better  ^a.y  and 
easier  hours  3'ou  see  how  big  men  do  things.  It  offers  ^-ou  a  wonderful  opportunity.  It 
is  nice  pleasant  work.  It  pays  well.  You  can  alwa3's  get  a  job.  Good  stenographers 
are  always  in  demand.  A  large  proportion  of  stenographers  are  only  mediocre.  Thej- 
have  learned  such  complicated  s\-stems  that  the}-  cannot  take  dictation  readily  and 
cannot  read  their  notes  well.  Here  is  a  chance  to  learn  a  simple  easy  s^'stem  quickl}- 
and  well.  In  seven  e\'enings  \om  can  learn  it — seven  short  lessons  in  }-our  own  home. 
Practice  will  give  you  speed.  Do  3-011  know  of  an3-thing  else  that  will  so  fit  3-011  to  earn 
a  good  li\-ing,  lead  to  advancement,  and  which  can  be  acquired  and  mastered  so  easih-?  De- 
cide toda3^  that  3-011  are  going-  to  be  independent.    Learn  this  wonderful  shorthand  S3-stcm. 


TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 
Washington,  D.  C. 

'  I  learned  Paragon  Shorthand 
frjm  the  home  sfuJy  course. 
At  the  end  of  a  week  I  could 
write  the  system  nicely,  1 
am  now  using  it  in  the  govern- 
ment service,  Treasur\'  De- 
partment, Washington,  D.  C. 
and  am  getting  along  0.  K. 
On  account  of  my  efficiency  as 
stenographer  my  salary  has 
been  increased  to  51.400.  1 
owe  my  rarid  advancement  to 
Paragon  Shorthand." 

E.  C.  Alley. 
Room  426,  Winder  Bid;. 


Read  what  an  ex-short- 
hand reporter — one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  United  States 
— has  to  say: 

"I  cheerfully  grant  you  per- 
mission to  quote  my  opinion 
about  Paragon  Shorthand.  In 
producing  this  system  you 
have  done  a  great  work,  and 
if  1  can  assist  any  young  man 
or  woman  in  acquiring  the 
knowledge  of  Shonhand  in  the 
shortest  possible  time,  1  want 
to  do  so.  1  know  only  too  well 
how  1  'plugged  away'  in  sea- 
son and  out  of  season  to  ac- 
quire the  old  system,  and  if  1 
can  ipare  that  labor  for  others, 
1  a  ill  gladl  ■  do  so.  The  prin- 
ciples of  Paragon  Shorthand, 
your  ?.v:position  of  them  being 
so  clear  and  simple,  can  be 
learned  in  seven  hours.  You 
certainly  have  the  briefest  sys- 
tem of  Shorthand  e.xlant.'' 
k.  S.  LONGLEY, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


OmCLAL  COURT 
REPORTER 

"1  have  been  the  Official  Court 
Reporter  forthe  Ninth  Judicial 
District  of  Louisiana  for  a 
number  of  years,  using  Para- 
gon Shorthand  e.xclusively. 
Some  years  ago  I  learned  this 
system  in  seven  lessons 
through  correspondence. 
W  ith  Paragon  Shorthand  1 
am  able  to  do  any  kind  of 
work  with  as  great  rapidity 
as  the  occasion  may  demand." 
J.  M.^RTLAN  H.\MLEY, 

Lake  Providence,  Ij. 


PARAGON 

SHORTHAHD 


Points  About  Paragon 

SIMPLICITY  is  the  keynote  of 
the  Paragon  S3"S- 
tein.  Xo  shadings — no  ''positions'" — 
\vrite  all  on  one  line.  Xot  much  to 
memorize.  Xo  mental  effort  used  in 
writing.    Possesses  great  speed. 

PRACTICABILITY  laragon 

 ;  \   Short- 
hand is  a  pi  aciical  shorthand.  It  was 
in\-ented  by  a  shorthand  expert — not 
a  mere  theorist.  It  does  away  with  so 
manj'  complications  of  ttie  old  sys- 
tems. It  is  made  to  meet  ordinarj' 
conditions  of  ever}-  daj-  work.  It  is 
the  quickest,  best  and  most  efficient 
system  ever  devised. 

LOW  COST  The  cost  is  very  low 
compared  to  that  of 
the  business  school.  It  is  about  a 
quarter  of  that  of  other  systems.  This 
is  because  of  its  wonderful  siraplicitj" 
and  efficiency  and  because  of  tlie  fact 
that  3-ou  can  learn  it  in  seven  even- 
ings in  your  own  home. 


ACCURACY  is  essential. 

the  Paragon 


This 
Sys- 
tem gives.  E^'en  when  the  notes  are 
cold  they  can  be  read  easilj-.  Techni- 
cal words  can  be  written  readil}"  and 
likewise  read. 

WHAT  OTHERS  HAVE  DONE 

Thousands  of  people  are  now  earning 
their  living  with  Paragon  Shortliand. 
Jtlan}-  of  them  have  risen  higher. 
I\Iost  are  doing  well.  Paragon  is  a 
demonstrated  success.  It  is  now  used 
in  tlie  offices  of  large  corporations  and 
intlie  service  of  the  U.  S.  Government. 
It  is  used  in  Court  Reporting,  requir- 
ing the  highest  grade  of  shortliand 
work.  It  has  the  endorsement  of  btisi- 
ness  school  experts,  educators,  high 
schools,  etc.  We  have  hundreds  of 
letters  from  satisfied  students. 

YOU  CAN  DO  ALSO 

You  can  make  a  success  too.  It 
takes  a  little  determination.  Paragon 
will  make  it  as  easy  as  possible. 
Do  not  pass  this  b}-  without  in-  / 


Tear  oil 
Coupon 
and 
Mail 
Today 


/^PARAGON 
/  IIVSTUITE 


/ 


vestigatmg. 


The  Paragon  Institute 

51  to  57  Coliseum  St.,     New  Orleans,  La. 


51  to  57  Coliseum  Si. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

'    De.\r  Sirs:— 

Please  send  me 
full  information  about 
'    your  shorthand  and  let 
/    me  know  the  cost. 
Yours  tnUj- 


A  ihh-es 


r 
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Ho  you  Hn€fw  These  Feet? 

They  look  poor  and  dilapidated, 
but  are  worth  thousands  of  dollars 
to  their  owner. 

These  feet  do  lots  of  ''foot  work" 
in  the  story  version  of  ''The  Cham- 
pion," Chaplin's  best  picture — in 
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The  Champion:  A  Chaplin  Comedy 

(ESSANAY^ 

By  B.  Ouade 

In  t±iis  story  of  the  Chaplin  comedy,  "The  Champion,"  you  are  given  a  chance  to 
laugh  at  "the  funniest  man  in  the  world,"  who  takes  his  dusty,  big  shoes,  little  bamboo 
cane,  battered  derby  and  all  into  the  training  quarters  of  a  prize  fighter.  Chaplin  is  funny 
when  he  knocks  out  the  welterweight  scrapper  in  sparring.  But  he  is  funnier  still 
when  he  afterward  goes  into  training  to  make  his  pugilistic  debut  inside  a  real  ring. 

These  Chaplin  comedies  in  story  form  appear  regularly  in  this  magazine  ?.nd  in  no  other. 


■CHARLIE  CHAPLIX  looked  down 
^    at  his  faithful  bulldog. 

Charlie  had  found  something  to  eat. 
tA  he  wanted  to  see  if  the  dog  was  as 
lad  as  he  was.  The  something  was  a 
rankfurter  and  a  roll ;  and.  as  Charlie 
rhaplin  lifted  it  to  his  lips,  he  was  about 
b  take  the  first  mouthful  he  had  had 
T  two  da}"s.  Then  he  lowered  the  sand- 
.":ch,  while  a  woebegone  look  settled  on 
ris  face.  He  glanced  down  at  the  dog. 
hen  to  right  and  left,  and  then  down 
t  the  dog  again.  Removing  the  frank- 
tirter  from  the  roll,  he  held  it  down 
lor  the  dog  to  take  the  first  bite. 

They  were  pals.  Charlie  Chaplin  and 
lis  bulldog.  For  that  reason,  he  offered 
lim  the  frankfurter  before  he  ate  any 
•f  it.  But  the  dog  refused  to  touch 
it 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  Charlie. 
''You  don't  recognize  a  departed  rela- 
ive  in  it.  do  you?    Take  a  bite!"' 

Still  the  dog  refused  to  do  so.  With 
i  nod  of  sudden  understanding.  Charlie 
"cached  into  his  vest  pocket  and  pro- 
duced a  pinch  of  salt,  which  he  sprinkled 
m  the  end  of  the  frankfurter.  Then 
;he  dog  accepted  it.  While  he  held  the 
"rankfurter  down  for  the  dog  to  chew. 
Charlie  shook  the  beer  keg  that  stood 
oeside  him.  to  see  if  there  was  any- 


thing in  it.  Unable  to  judge  from  that 
test,  he  made  another.  Lowering  his 
little  bamboo  cane  into  the  bunghole,  he 
drew  it  out,  to  discover  that  it  was  as 
drj-  as  he  was  himself.  The  barrel  was 
empty. 

Charlie  swung  the  cane  rapidly  around 
by  its  handle,  the  woebegone  look  re- 
turned to  his  face.  He  tipped  his  hat 
to  the  keg.  and  sniffed  forlornly.  Look- 
ing down  at  the  dog,  he  found  him  in 
the  act  of  eating  up  the  last  morsel  of 
the  frankfurter  that  remained  between 
his  fingers. 

Charlie  let  him  have  it  all.  and  turned 
his  own  attention  to  the  empty  roll.  He 
took  one  bite  of  it  slowly.  And  then 
a  second,  slower  still.  Then,  placing 
the  rest  of  the  roll  in  the  inside  pocket 
of  his  coat  for  future  reference,  he 
picked  up  the  yard  or  so  of  clothesline 
that  formed  the  dog's  leash,  and  rose. 

'"Here,"  said  Charlie  Chaplin  to  him- 
self, "rm  a  bright  young  man,  who 
ought  to  be  able  to  go  out  and  find  a 
square  meal  somewhere.  Tm  not  going 
to  take  the  edge  off  my  appetite  with 
any  more  plain  bread.  The  world  owes 
me  one-third  of  a  da3-'s  li\'ing,  anyway — 
one  meal — and  I'm  going  to  start  out 
and  collect  it.    Come.  Theophilus." 

Oft'  up  the   street.   Charlie  Chaplin 


waddled  on  his  heels.  And,  as  he  went, 
he  tapped  the  dog  beside  him  fre- 
quently with  his  little  cane,  swinging  it 
around  behind  him  for  the  purpose,  so 
that  the  bow-legged.  heav3-jawed,  and 
fierce-eyed  "bull"  might  not  feel  that  he 
was  being  neglected. 

Before  a  high  board  fence,  Charlie 
stopped.  There  were  two  signs  dis- 
played on  it.    One  of  these  read : 

TRAINING  QUARTERS  OF 
SPIKE  DUGAN. 
WORLD'S  WELTERWEIGHT 
CHAMPION. 

And  the  other,  on  the  door  which  was 
set  into  the  fence,  bore  the  informa- 
tion: 

SPARRING  PARTNERS 
WHO  CAN  TAKE  A  PUNCH 
WANTED. 

Charlie  read  both  signs.  Then  he 
read  the  second  one  again.  Ke  aimed 
a  blow  at  his  chest — and  missed.  On 
the  second  attempt,  he  succeeded  in 
striking  himself  a  blow  which  gave  forth 
a  hollow  sound,  as  of  a  button  dropping 
on  a  drum,  due  to  his  extreme  empti- 
ness. 

"T  took  it."  he  mused.  "  That  proves 
I  can  qualify  for  the  job.    This  is  as 
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good  a  place  as  any  to  earn  the  price 
of  a  meal.  I  guess  I'll  go  in  and  take 
a  few  more  punches — as  well  as  any- 
thing else  I  can  find  that  isn't  nailed 
down." 

As  he  started  toward  the  door, 
Charlie  tripped  on  something.  It  was 
a  horseshoe.  He  stooped  and  picked  it 
up.  Then,  putting  the  horseshoe  in  his 
pocket,  he  opened  the  door  in  the  fence 
and  stepped  into  the  yard  beyond  it. 


One  was  a  young  man  who  would 
have  had  one  of  the  finest  chest  de- 
velopments in  the  world  if  his  stomach 
had  been  shoved  up  a  foot  or  so.  He 
was  looking  at  a  photograph  of  his 
mother,  while  the  tears  rolled  down  his 
cheeks,  as  he  listened  to  the  sounds 
which  floated  out  into  the  yard  from  the 
adjoining  gymnasium. 

The  sounds  would  have  led  one  to 
believe  that  somebody  ,  was  building  a 


Charlie  Chaplin  and  his  bulldog  were  pals. 


He  found  three  applicants  for  the 
job  of  sparring  partner  already  waiting 
on  a  bench  before  him.  As  he  walked 
over  to  join  them,  leading  his  bulldog 
by  the  clothesline,  Charlie  flashed  them 
his  smile  of  ready  good-fellowship,  and 
tipped  his  battered  derby  to  them.  But 
they  were  all  too  deeply  engrossed  in 
what  they  were  doing  to  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  him. 


packing  case,  inside.  The  resounding 
thwacks  which  shattered  the  air  were 
not  hammer  blows,  however,  but  the  im- 
pact of  the  gloved  fists  of  Spike  Du- 
gan,  the  welterweight  champion  of  the 
world,  on  the  bag  he  was  punching  with- 
in the  gym. 

The  second  young  man,  who  was  six 
feet  tall  and  weighed  perhaps  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  pounds,  as  he  listened  to 


th  ose  mighty  thuds  of  leather  again 
leather,  played  a  castanet  accompar 
ment  to  them  with  his  knees.  He  w; 
looking  straight  before  him  into  spac 
with  an  expectant  expression  on  h 
face— but  he  did  not  appear  especial 
pleased  over  what  he  expected  to  r 
ceive. 

The  third  young  man  who  sat  wai 
ing  on  the  bench  was  seemingly  u 
disturbed  by  the  ominous  sounds  frc 
the  gym.  He  was  a  bullet-headed  yout 
with  an  undershot  jaw,  and  in  a  sweat; 
and  cap,  and  his  jaw  was  set  while  : 
aimed  a  succession  of  jabs,  uppercut 
and  right  and  left  hooks  at  an  imaginar 
spot  in  the  air  on  which  his  eyes  wei 
fixed. 

Charlie  sat  down  beside  him,  an 
glanced  deprecatingly  at  him  out  of  tl 
corner  of  his  eye.  The  bullet-heade 
youth  struck  him  on  the  ear.  Charlie 
hat  slipped  forward  over  his  eyes,  an 
he  righted  it  again.  Another  of  th 
blows  the  sweatered  one  was  aiming  i 
the  spot  in  the  air  at  which  he  glow 
ered  from  under  beetling  brows,  knocke 
Charlie's  hat  askew  again — either  inter 
tionally  or  by  accident. 

"Aim  at  me,"  Charlie  suggested,  whil 
he  straightened  his  hat  once  more,  "an 
you  may  hit  that  spot  out  there  in  th 
air  that  you're  looking  at.  You  seer 
to  be  wild  to-day,  Marquard." 

Not  looking  around  at  him,  the  tough, 
looking  young  man  delivered  thi| 
strange  rejoinder  out  of  the  corner  o 
his  mouth,  punctuated  with  vicious  hooki 
and  uppercuts  at  the  imaginary  oppoj 
nent  before  him. 

"Kid  Brophy,  t'ree  roun's,  Boston 
O.  Jumbo  Miller,  Milwaukee, 
roun's,  no  decision,  but  I  had  it  on  'in 
all  de  way.  C.  O.  D.  Hershfield,  Palac. 
A.  C,  N'  York,  K.  0.  Dan  de  Dago' 
Black's  Gymnasium,  same  place,  K.  O 
Dat's  me  record,  kid — me  record.  I'n 
one  tough  guy.  Wanna  start  anyt'ins 
wid  me?" 

Charlie  wriggled  his  shoulders 
laughed,  and  moved  along  the  bencl 
out  of  reach  of  the  other's  gloved  fists 
The  three  aspirants  for  the  position  oi 
human  punching  bag  to  the  champior 
prize  fighter,  had  all  been  given  boxinc 
gloves ;  but  these  had  not  yet  beei 
brought  out  to  Charlie.  Nobody  fron 
within  the  gym  had  so  far  discoverec 
that  he  was  there. 

"The  only  thing  I  could  start  with 
you,"  Charlie  told  the  tough  young  man 
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jatteringlj-,  "would  be  a  foot  race.  A 
iijellow  with  30ur  record  as  a  scrapper 
ijj-rd  run  if  vou  put  up  your  dukes  at 

j,|  The  sweatered  j-outh  nodded  grimly. 

(  "Dat's  what  yuh'd  wanna  do,"  he 
dated.  "  'Cause  if  I  ever  hit  yuh,  dere'd 
je  not'in'  left  uh  yuh  t'  scrape  up  fer 
I  fun'ral.  I'm  a  hard  guy — hard  as 
Jails,  get  me?" 


good  work-out.  De  more  punishment 
yuh  c'n  stand  before  he  knocks  yuh  out, 
de  more  money  yuh'll  make — see?" 

"And  what  do  I  get  for  hitting  him?" 
asked  Charlie.  "A  good  cigar,  or  some- 
thing ?" 

''Say,"  said  the  champion's  handler 
scornfully,  "if  yuh  c'n  lay  yer  gloves 
onto  Spike,  when  he  starts  after  yuh, 
yuh'll  do  better'n  I  think  yuh  can  from 


shortly,  handing  Charlie  a  pair  that  were 
sadly  the  worse  for  wear,  "an"  come  on 
inside  an'  let  Spike  look  yuh  over.  We'll 
see  whether  yer  jaw'll  stand  a  wallop 
as  well  as  it  does  de  strain  uh  lyin'." 

Charlie  Chaplin  put  on  the  gloves 
and  followed  the  fighter's  handler  into 
the  gymnasium.  Spike  Dugan,  having 
finished  with  the  punching  bag — liter- 
ally, for  it  hung  like  a  squeezed-dry 


Charlie  led  the  stretcher  bearers  into  the  gymnasium  and  up  to  Spike  Dugan. 


Before  Charlie  could  reply,  there  was 
n  interruption.  It  came  in  the  person 
^Iff-  Spike  Dugan's  handler  in  chief,  who 
::;^^ntered  the  yard  from  the  gymnasium, 
jie  stopped  in  front  of  Charlie. 
J  "Lookin'  fer  a  job  as  sparrin'  part- 
-,<er?"  he  asked. 

Yes,"  said  Charlie.    "What  does  it 

.1  "Yuh'll   git   a   dime   fer   every  time 
Bpike  Dugan  hits  yuh.    Dat's  so  yuh'll 
iijiry  to  last  long  enough  to  give  him  a 


yer  looks.  What  d'ye  do  fer  a  livin' 
when  yuh're  workin'?    Tend  bar?" 

"No,"  answered  Charlie,  "you  see,  it's 
this  way:  A  beautiful  young  lady  mar- 
ried an  old  millionaire  for  his  money. 
She  did  it  for  my  sake.  When  he  dies, 
she'll  get  all  his  money.  Then  she's  go- 
ing to  marry  me,  and  I'll  be  fixed  for 
life.  I'm  waiting  for  him  to  die.  But 
in  the  meantime  I'm  looking  for  a 
chance  to  earn  the  price  of  a  meal." 

"Put  on  dese  gloves,"  said  the  trainer 


orange  in  its  frame  where  the  pugilist's 
mighty  blows  had  dented  and  finally 
burst  it — was  pacing  the  floor,  with  his 
chest  expanded  under  a  faded  blue  jer- 
sey, impatient,  it  seemed,  to  make  a 
fresh  conquest  w-ith  his  fists.  .  - 

"Who's  de  tramp?"  he  inquired,  look- 
ing Chai'lie  over. 

"Dis  gU3',"  explained  the  champion's 
trainer,  -'ain't  no  tramp.  He's  a  guy 
dat's  got  a  sv\'ell  queen  stuck  on  him. 
She's  married  to  a  millionaire,  an'  when 
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he  dies  de  gal  collects  his  cush  an'  toins 
it  over  to  him.    Dat's  who  he  is." 

Spike  Dugan  nodded  soberly. 

"De  king  uh  de  kidders,"  he  com- 
mented. "I  getcha.  Well,  young  fella'' 
— this  to  Charlie — "let's  see  what  kind 
of  a  jaw  yuh  got." 

He  tilted  Charlie 
Chaplin's  head  to  an 
angle  that  suited  him, 
and  then  tapped  hmi 
on  the  chin.  Charlie 
winced.  The  champion 
hit  him  again.  Charlie 
turned  his  head  around 
to  another  angle,  of  his 
own  accord. 

"They're  all  loose  on 
that  side,"  said  he. 
"Now  take  a  whack  at 
the  other,  and  see  if 
you  can  make  the  rest 
of  my  teeth  leave  their 
happy  home  among  the 
gums." 

Spike  Dugan  oblig- 
ingly tapped  Charlie  a 
couple  of  times  on  that 
side  of  the  jaw.  Then 
he  turned  to  his  han- 
dler. 

"He'll  do,  1  guess," 
he  remarked.  "Lead 
'im  back  to  de  slaugh- 
ter pen,  and  send  in  de 
others,  one  at  a  time." 

Charlie,  back  on  the 
bench  in  the  yard, 
watched  the  fat  young 
man  go  into  the  gym- 
nasium. Then  he  saw 
him  come  back  again. 
He  was  brought  out 
into  the  yard  by  Spike 
Dugan's  trainer,  iwho 
dumped  him  down  on 
the  bench  like  a  sack  of 
meal.  It  was  the  skinny 
youth's  turn  next.  He 
returned  in  the  arms 
of  the  trainer  even 
sooner  than  the  other. 
He,  too,  had  been 
knocked  out.  Spike 
Dugan's  handler 
dumped  him  uncere- 
moniously down  on  top 
of  the  fat  young  man, 
who  lay,  still  uncon- 
scious, beside  Charlie 
on  the  bench. 


Hooking  the  handle  of  his  little  bam- 
boo cane  through  the  arm  of  the  first 
senseless  aspirant  for  the  job  of  spar- 
ring partner  to  the  great  Spike  Dugan, 
Charlie  Chaplin  pulled  him  over  to  make 
room  for  the  other  on  the  bench. 

Then  it  was  the  tough-looking  young 


Charlie  Chaph'n  started  training  for  his  great  fight  with  Fluke  McGlook. 


man's  turn.  When  he  came  out,  it  wa 
on  a  stretcher  carried  by  two  handler 
of  the  welterweight  prize  fighter.  Char 
lie  looked  from  him  to  the  fat  yout 
and  then  at  the  skinny  young  man  be 
side  him.  He  coughed  apologeticalh 
Reaching  into  his  pocket,  he  brough 
forth  the  horse 
shoe.  There  was 
hole  in  one  of  the  bat 
tered  pair  of  boxin; 
gloves  that  had  bee 
given  him,  and  into  i 
Charlie  Chaplin  thrus 
the  horseshoe.  The 
Spike  Dugan's  handle 
in  chief  beckoned  t 
him  to  come  into  th 
gymnasium  and  gt 
his. 

"This  way  for  trou 
ble,"  said  Charlie  t 
the  two  handlers  wit 
the  stretcher. 

And,  rising,  h 
marched  at  their  hea 
into  the  gymnasiun 
Spike  Dugan  wa 
standing  in  a  careles 
attitude  in  the  cente 
of  the  floor.  Charli 
Chaplin,  walking  to  hi 
side,  struck  an  attitud 
of  equal  carelessness 
with  his  ridiculous  fee 
crossed.  How  it  hap 
pened  was  all  but  to 
quick  for  the  eye  t 
follow.  Suddenl 
Charlie  uncrossed  hi 
feet,  his  right  han 
shot  out.  and  there  wa 
Spike  Dugan  sprawlin 
on  the  floor. 

The  horseshoe  unde 
the  glove  had  caugh 
the  champion  welter 
weight  of  the  worl 
on  the  point  of  th 
jaw,  and  knocked  hir 
out  as  neatly  as  he  ha< 
done  the  trick  to  th 
others. 

"Holy  mackerel ! 
gasped  the  champion' 
trainer,  staring  dowi 
at  his  fallen  employe 
in  awe.  "He's — he' 
knocked  him  kickin' 
An'  wid  one  punch 
De  little  shrimp !" 
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Charlie  beckoned,  with  a  lordly  ges- 
jure,  to  the  stretcher  carriers  who  had 
-j.ccompanied  him  into  the  gj-mnasium. 
-'  "Take  him  away,"  he  ordered,  nodding 
loward  the  vanquished  prize  fighter  on 
Ihe  floor,  "and  put  him  out  in  the  yard 
A-ith  the  rest  of  the  victims." 

But  at  that  moment  Spike  sat  up.  He 
iaid  his  glove  gingerly  on  the  lump  the 
(.ize  of  a  duck  egg,  which  the  horse- 
shoe had  raised  on  his  jaw.  And  then, 
(ooking  up  at  Charlie,  his  thick  brows 
^rew  together  in  a  ferocious  scowl. 

"Dat  was  a  lucky  punch  yuh  slipped 
^over  on  me.  kid,"  he  announced,  scram- 
^bling  to  his  feet.  "But  mebbe  yuh  won't 
•:"ink  it  w  as  so  lucky  in  about  a  minnit 
from  now.  I'll  knock  yer  block  off  yuh 
^er  dat ! " 

=j  As  he  spoke,  he  swung  for  Charlie 
ichaplin's  head.  Charlie  ducked.  And 
rthe  next  moment  he  had  knocked  Spike 

■  'Dugan  down  again  with  a  blow  of  the 
rtiorseshoe-weighted    glove.    The  prize 

lighter  leaped  to  his  feet  and  ran  out 
l^cf  the  gym,  bellowing  for  mere}-,  and 
[ijCharlie  ran  after  him. 

He  chased  the  thoroughly  cowed 
•■"pug"  clear  out  of  the  g\-mnasium  yard. 
-  and  then  he  returned  to  it  to  be  lifted 

■  up  on  the  shoulders  of  Spike  Dugan's 
("itrainer  and  handlers. 

''^^  "Yuh're  de  champeen  now !"'  the  han- 
^idler  in  chief  enthusiastically  informed 
'  him.  "I  been  in  de  game  fer  goin"  on 
'  twentj-  years,  an'  I  never  seen  nobody 
dat  packed  de  punch  dat  yuh  do — believe 
'  me !    Just  lemme  take  yuh  in  hand,  an' 

■  I'll  make  de  greatest  scrapper  out  uh 
^yuh  dat  de  woild  has  ever  knew-.  Yuh 
I  train  just  de  way  I  tell  yuh,  see?  An" 
idere  won't  be  nobody  in  de  game  dat 
^  can  trim  yuh." 

Charlie   Chaplin   inserted   some  new 
training  rules,  however,   in  those  his 
'  handler  laid  down  for  him,  during  the 
days  that  followed,  and  while  he  was 
.  getting  ready  for  his  great  match  with 
.  Fluke  McGlook,  the  runner-up  to  the 
J  welterw^eight    championship,    that  had 
^  been  arranged  for  him. 
I    He  carried  a  gallon  jug  of  beer  around 
the  g}-mnasium  with  him  wherever  he 
went.    He  would  exercise  for  a  few- 
moments  w-ith  a  dumb-bell — not  a  pair 

■  of  them,  but  one — and  then  stop  and 
•'  bolster  up  his  strength  with  a  pull  at 

the  jug,  before  he  exercised  again. 

The  news  of  Charlie's  quick  triumph 
over  Spike  Dugan,  the  erstwhile  holder 
of  the  championship,  had  leaked  out. 


And,  a  few  days  before  the  date 
scheduled  for  his  bout  with  McGlook, 
he  received  a  call  from  a  tall,  black- 
mustached  stranger  in  a  silk  hat. 

"I  want  you  to  throw  this  fight,"  the 
stranger  whispered  in  Charlie's  ear.  "If 
I  can  be  sure  that  you're  going  to  lose, 
I  will  make  a  fortune  by  betting  on 
McGlook." 

"My  dear  fellow,"  said  Charlie  kindly, 
"if  vou  can  find  anvbodv  to  bet  on  me. 


take  their  money  by  all  means — as  much 
as  you  can  get  of  it.  You're  bound 
to  win.  For  I  feel  it  in  my  bones  that 
I  am  going  to  lose.  I  can't  account  for 
it,  but  that's  t,lie  feeling  I  have." 

The  fact  of  the  matter  was.  that 
Charlie  had  learned  that  it  was  against 
the  Queensberry  rules  to  bring  a  liorse- 
shoe  in  a  glove  into  the  roped  arena : 
and  that  was  why  he  had  such  a  strange 
feeling  that  he  was  not  going  to  win  his 


"I  guess  you'll  throw  this  fight,"  said  the  black-mustached  stranger— "now 
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light.  But  he  meant  to  try  his  best  to 
do  so,  nevertheless.  In  the  first  place, 
the  winner's  end  of  the  purse  was  larger 
than  the  loser's.  But  also  there  was 
the  fairness  of  the  thing  to  be  consid- 
ered— to  give  the  people  who  might  bet 
on  him  a  "run  for  their  money,"  in  the 
parlance  of  the  ring. 

"You  will  have  your  little  joke !" 
laughed  the  black-mustached  stranger 
diplomatically.  "But  there's  no  chance 
of  your  losing — unless  you  try.  And 
I'm  willing  to  pay  yoi:  well  for  doing 
it.  How  much  will  you  throw  the  fight 
for?" 

Charlie  shook  his  head,  still  good-hu- 
moredly. 

"It  can't  be  done,"  lie  replied. 

Whereupon  the  gambler  produced  a 
revolver  and  pushed  it  into  Charlie 
Chaplin's  face.  They  were  standing  be- 
side the  shower  in  a  corner  of  the  gym- 
nasium at  the  moment. 

"1  guess  you'll  agree  to  throw  the 
fight,"  growled  the  stranger,  "now !" 

Charlie  turned  the  handle  that  op- 
erated the  shower  beside  him. 

"Guess  again,"  said  he. 

The  water  poured  down  upon  the 
gambler,  who  had  been  standing  directly 
under  the  shower,  while  Charlie  was  out 
of  range  of  it;  and,  drenched  and  sput- 
tering for  breath,  the  black-mustached 
stranger  fled. 

And  then  came  the  night  of  the  great 
fight.  The  first  round,  between  Fluke 
McGlook  and  the  "Jersey  Mosquito,''  as 
the  referee  had  introduced  Charlie 
Chaplin  to  the  crowd  at  the  ringside, 
damaged  neither  of  the  contestants.  The 
reason  for  this  being  the  fact  that  each 
had  been  unable  to  hit  the  other,  try  as 
they  would.    Their  aim  was  bad. 

The  second  round  was  more  "lively," 
from  the  spectators'  point  of  view.  Mc- 
Glook backed  Charlie  into  a  corner,  and 
began  to  pummel  him.  Charlie  was  on 
the  floor  when  the  bell  rang— it  was  all 
that  saved  him  from  a  knock-out. 

In  the  third,  McGlook  was  weak  from 
the  blows  he  had  expended  on  Charlie's 
anatomy ;  therefore,  it  was  Charlie  who 
backed  his  adversary  into  a  corner  and 
punched  away  at  him  throughout  the 
round. 

The  fourth  round  opened  with  Charlie 
and  McGlook  each  taking  a  mighty 
swing  at  each  other,  and  both  falling- 
down.  They  were  too  weak  to  get  up. 
The  referee  and  the  seconds  of  both  set 
them  on  their  feet  again  facing  each 


other.  Charlie  fell  forward  into  Mc- 
Glook's  arms,  his  mustache  drooping 
down  dejectedly.  And  McGlook  hit 
him.  He  hit  him  again.  A  third  time 
and  a  fourth  time.    And  then  

There  was  a  rush  of  something  brown 
and  white  through  the  air.  And  Charlie 
Chaplin's  faithful  bulldog,  entering  the 
ring  in  his  master's  defense,  took  a 
death  grip  on  the  seat  of  McGlook's 
fighting  trunks.  Then  Charlie  began  to 
pummel  him  in  turn.  McGlook,  running 
around  the  ring  in  a  vain  effort  to  shake 
off  the  dog.  who  was  helping  Charlie 
defeat  him,  tripped  and  went  down. 
Charlie  sat  on  him  while  the  referee 
counted  him  out. 

And,  amid  the  wild  shouting  and  hys- 
terical laughter  of  the  crowd,  Charlie 
Chaplin  was  champion. 


Novelist  Nicholson  on  Pictures. 
\ll  EREDITH  NICHOLSON,  the 
■'■^^  novelist,  author  of  "The  House 
of  a  Thousand  Candles."  to  be  released 
August  23d  as  a  Selig  picture  play,  re- 
cently saw  motion  pictures  in  production 
for  the  first  time.  He  visited  the  Chi- 
cago studios  of  the  Selig  Polyscope 
Company  and  witnessed  scenes  in  his 
story  filmed.  Returning  to  his  home, 
he  wrote  this  opinion  to  the  Selig  com- 
pany : 

"The  motion  picture  as  a  story-telling 
medium  has  been  the  most  amazing  de- 
velopment of  recent  years.  I  was  skep- 
tical at  first  as  to  its  permanence,  but 
now  realize  that  it  has  come  to  stay.  I 
look  forward  to  seeing  the  film  a  real 
force  in  our  social  life — a  means  of 
teaching  millions  with  stories  strongly 
presenting  the  great  questions  that  en- 
gage the  thought  of  mankind. 

"As  far  ahead  as  any  one  can  see, 
it  is  destined  to  answer  the  demand  for 
popular  amusements,  bringing  the  silent 
drama  within  the  range  of  a  vast  pub- 
lic which  never  could  have  been  reached 
by  the  theater  as  it  existed  for  cen- 
turies. This  being  true,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  all  who  are  in  any  way  connected 
with  film  productions  to  give  serious 
heed  to  the  changing  currents  of  thought 
among  our  people  and  contribute  better 
and  nobler  dramas  to  the  screen  than 
we  have  yet  known.  Further,  as  a  pop- 
ular amusement,  I  believe  the  public 
taste  will  demand  increasingly  the  best 
work  of  the  American  creative  artist. 
We  Americans  are  losing  something  of 


our  zestful  humor,  and  the  story  wit 
a  laugh  evoked  without  buffoonery  o 
rough-and-tumble  encounters  is  a  thini 
much  to  be  desired.  I  was  much  im 
pressed  by  my  recent  visit  to  the  Sell; 
studios,  the  first  I  had  ever  seen,  and  b; 
the  high  skill  and  genius  required  fo 
making  productions.  The  importance  o 
the  film  as  a  democratizing  factor  ii 
bringing  the  drama  to  our  toiling  mil 
lions  who  were  never  reached  by  the  ol< 
theater  seems  to  me  the  most  significan 
thing." 


Movie  Tears. 

\  RE  the  tears  shed  by  the  ladias  ir 
the  motion  pictures  real  or  near?' 
was  asked  of  Miss  Stella  Razeto. 

"Real-for-sure  tears,"  was  the  leading; 
lady's  prompt  reply.  "The  female  01 
the  species,  you  know,  is  prone  to  tears 
They  can  produce  the  briny  drop  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment. 

"All  jokes  aside,"  continued  Miss  Ra- 
zeto, who  has  charmed  so  many  with 
her  roles  in  Selig  plays,  "it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  look  the  part  of  the  heroine 
whose  frail  frame  is  shaken  by  sobs: 
there  is  method  in  the  'grief  business. 
Most  actresses,  from  long  practice,  can 
command  tears  at  will  in  the  motion  pic- 
tures. Some,  however,  resort  to  smell- 
ing salts  hidden  in  a  kerchief." 

Previous  to  her  engagement  by  Wil- 
liam Selig,  Miss  Razeto  has  very  lit- 
tle motion-picture  experience.  Her 
beauty,  grace,  and  natural  adaptability 
placed  her  immediately  among  the  pop- 
ular Selig  stars,  and  she  has  success- 
fully portrayed  many  difficult  characters. 


Others  Think  So,  Too. 

JIMMY  M'C.ARTHY  is  a  red  head. 
-Also  he  is  fifteen,  and  a  general 
runner  of  errands  for  R.  R.  Nehls,  man- 
ager of  the  American  Film  Alanufactur- 
ing  Company.  Mr.  Nehls  sent  Jimmy 
on  a  mission  to  the  projecting  room  of 
the  Chicago  ofl^ce  the  other  day,  while 
Vivian  Rich  and  Joe  Galbraith  were 
being  flashed  on  the  screen  in  the  love 
scene  in  "A  Good  Business  Deal." 
Broad-shouldered  Galbraith  had  just  in- 
folded the  beautiful  Vivian  in  his  strong 
arms  when  Jimmy  entered.  The  lad's 
red  hair  stood  fairly  on  end  as  he 
watched  the  stars  embrace. 

"Gee !"  he  sighed,  in  true  lovelorn 
fashion.    "Gee,  he's  a  lucky  guy !" 


Entertainment  That  Cost  Life 


IN  spite  of  the  ever-growing  devil-may- 
,  j       care  spirit  which  is  displayed  by  so 
many  players,  both  actors  and  actresses, 
.1  very  few  fatal  accidents  have  occurred, 
"  and  those  which  have  happened  are  usu- 
ally the  result  of  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  the  participant,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  "stunt"  seemed  so  easy  and  was, 
I  perhaps,    accomplished    successfully  so 
'  many  times  before. 

To  a  certain  extent,  the  very  lack  of 
:|  fatalities  may  be  responsible  for  the  few 
■  risks  taken  by  players  that  have  ended 
sadly  with  death,  for,  when  an  actor  sees 
others  perform  daring  things  without  in- 
'  jury  or  accident,  he  often  attaches  much 
■;  less  danger  to  his  own  feats  than  there 
really  is,  and  is  liable,  therefore,  to  be- 
come less  careful  when  taking  chances, 
'i     One  sad  case,  which  is  illustrated  to  us 
'i'  by  a  remarkable  photograph,  occurred  at 
the  recent  opening  of  Universal  Ciiy  in 
j  California.     It  is  the  tragic  death  of 
[|  Frank  Stites,  aviator  for  the  Universal 
L  Company,  who  fell  to  death  while  dem- 
[■j  onstrating  to  the  twenty  thousand  per- 
sons present  at  the  festivities,  just  how 
j  a  picture  of  an  air  battle  is  produced. 
!  After  the  fatalitj-,  a  hush  so  great  fell 
I"  over    the    ceremonies    that  President 
j"  Laemmle,  of  the  film  company,  ordered 
n  a  postponement  of  the  program. 
\'     Mr.  Stites  had  been  making  motion 
r  pictures  in  his  aeroplane  for  some  time, 
p  and  had  already  filmed  successfully  an 
j'  excellent  play  entitled  "The  Mysterious 
l'  Contrograv."    It  was  in  this  picture  that 
I   he  flew  over  a  second  aeroplane  and 
dropped  a  bomb  at  it,  completely  wreck- 
ing the  lower  machine.    The  film  had 
been  rehearsed  often  and  had  even  been 
u  taken  by  the  camera,  but  as  it  was  con- 
j.  sidered  such  a  good  "stunt,"  this  par- 
]i  ticular  part  was  placed  on  the  program 
!s  for  the  opening  of  Universal  City,  to  be 
n  gone  over  again  for  the  benefit  of  those 
jj  present  at  the  celebration.    The  event 
was  planned  exactly  as  it  had  been  for 
the  picture  even  to  the  training  of  the 
camera  on  the  aeroplane. 

On  the  day  before  Mr.  Stites  was 
scheduled  to  make  the  flight,  Lincoln 
Beachey  perished  in  San  Francisco 
Bay  while  flying  in  his  machine.  The 
two  aviators  were  close  friends,  and, 
naturally,  Mr.  Beachey's  terrible  death 
greatly  affected  Mr.  Stites.  When  it 
came  time  for  the  latter's  ascent,  con- 


sequently, he  was  unable  to  relieve  his 
mind  of  the  depression  engendered  by 
his  friend's  fatal  accident,  and,  although 
he  tried  to  shake  oft'  the  feeling,  he 
could  not.  The  newspaper  story  telling 
of  Mr.  Beachey's  fall  was  in  his  pocket, 
and  he  went  so  far  as  to  throw  that 
away,  thinking  that  it  might  serve  to 
rest  his  nerves,  but  it  was  in  vain,  and 
the  flight  was  postponed  until  the  fol- 
lowing day. 


On  Tuesday  afternoon,  which  was  the 
next  day,  Mr.  Stites  left  the  ground  in 
his  aeroplane  at  five  o'clock,  after  sev- 
eral false  starts.  Twenty  thousand  spec- 
tators trained  their  ej^es  with  interest 
that  was  destined  within  a  few  minutes 
to  turn  to  horror,  on  the  man  as  he 
soared  above  their  heads,  so  cheerfully 
contributing  to  their  amusement  at  a 
risk  that  was  soon  to  find  him  lying 
dead  at  their  very  feet. 

After  flying  about  for  a  little  time. 


the  aviator  steered  his  way  over  the 
other  machine  and  dropped  the  bomb. 
The  missile  fell  squarely  on  the  lower 
aeroplane,  and  demolished  it,  but  the 
concussion  of  the  explosion  formed  an 
air  pocket,  into  which  Mr.  Stites  fell. 
His  machine  was  turned  completely  over, 
until  it  rested  on  its  back  in  the  air. 
Ordinaril}'  the  aviator  could  have  righted 
it  again,  but  on  this  occasion  he  was 
not  strapped  to  his  seat,  and,  evidently 


fearing  that  the  aeroplane  wouH  fall  on 
him,  he  trusted  his  safety  to  a  clear 
jump  to  the  ground.  The  crowd  watched 
breathlessly  this  daring  exhibition  of 
nerve  of  the  man  who  kept  his  presence 
of  mind  in  the  face  of  almost  certain 
death,  and  those  who  were  not  too  hor- 
ror-stricken to  move,  rushed  toward  the 
spot  where  Air.  Stites  had  fallen.  Thej' 
found  him — dead — and  bared  their 
heads  in  respect  to  him  who  had  given 
his  life  for  the  entertainment  of  others. 


A  remarkable  photograph  of  the  accident  which  cost  the  life  of  Aviator  Frank  Stites. 
This  picture  was  taken  immediately  after  the  explosion  of  the  bomb, 
and  just  as  the  upper  aeroplane  began  to  turn  on  its  back. 


The  Wild  Olive 

(BOSWORTH) 

By  Edna  Sylvester  Kerr 

A  hidden  hunting  knife  in  an  Allegheny  lumber  camp  brings  a  sentence  of  death  upon  an 
innocent  young  college  man.  Escaping  the  gallows  by  a  hair,  he  goes  into  exile  in  South 
America.  The  beautiful  "Wild  Olive"  of  the  mountains,  a  girl  with  whom  he  is  in  love,  makes 
a  bargain  with  a  young  lawyer  who  also  loves  her,  to  marry  him  in  return  for  clearing 
the  other.  What  happens  as  a  result  of  her  attempted  act  of  self- sacrifice  makes  a  surprising 
ending  to  this  story,  based  on  the  Bosworth,  Inc.,  picture  of  the  same  title.    The  cast: 

Miriam  Strange  Myrtle  Stedman 

Norrie  Ford  Forrest  Stanley 

Evie  Wayne.  Mary  Ruby 

Conquest  Edmund  Lowe 


\17ELL,  Uncle  Chris,  hero  I  am,  true 
to  niy  word!" 

Xorrie  I'ord  stepped  down  from  the 
buckboard  in  which  he  liad  been  driven 
from  the  nearest  railroad  station  to  his 
uncle's  lumber  camp  in  the  heart  of 
the  Alleghenies.  Norrie,  a  clean-look- 
ing young  man  of  twent}-four,  had  just 
come  out  of  college.  He  had  written 
10  tell  liis  uncle  that  he  wanted  to  avail 
himself  of  the  latter's  invitation  to 
learn  the  lumbering  business  from  the 
bi  ttom  up,  in  his  camp.  And  now,  as 
he  said,  "here  he  was." 

"Graduated,  have  you?"  snapped 
Christopher  Ford,  by  way  of  greeting. 
"Take  any  honors?  No.  I  suppose  not. 
You  don't  look  as  if  you  had  any  more 
brains  than  the  Lord  allows  a  cub  of 
your  age.  Well,  we'll  try  to  knock  some 
into  you  here." 

Norrie's  face  flushed,  in  spite  of  him- 
self, at  his  uncle's  sneering  tone.  Chris- 
topher Ford,  for  all  he  was  his  only 
living  relative,  was  more  or  less  of  a 
mystery  to  Norrie.  He  had  met  him 
perhaps  three  times  in  all  his  life.  Then 
the  lumber  king  had  appeared  to  be  an 
easy-going  sort ;  but  that  was  when  he 
had  been  away  from  his  lumber  camp. 
Here  he  was  monarch  of  all  he  sur- 
veyed, and  by  words  and  deeds  he  im- 
pressed that  fact  upon  all  those  about 
him. 

"Well,"  the  lumberman  shouted  to  the 
Canuck  who  had  driven  Norrie  over 
from  the  station,  "are  you  going  to  let 
that  horse  stand  there  in  the  traces  un- 
til he  freezes  to  death?  Unharness  him 
nnd  take  him  into  the  barn — quick!" 

The  half-breed,  getting   down  from 


the  buckboard.  began  to  obey.  But  his 
fingers  were  stiff  from  the  long,  cold 
drive  of  ten  miles  he  had  just  made 
from  the  station,  and  they  fumbled  in- 
effectually at  the  harness  buckles. 

With  an  impatient  oath,  Chris  Ford 
reached  his  side  in  a  single  stride. 

"I  said  hurry  up !"  he  growled  behind 
his  clenched  teeth.  ''Didn't  you  hear 
me?" 

With  the  words,  he  knocked  the  Ca- 
nuck down. 

"Maybe  that'll  put  some  ginger  into 
you,"  said  the  lumberman.  "Get  up,  and 
tackle  that  harness  again.  "Don't  let 
me  catch  you  loafing  about  it  this  time. 
Or  I'll  give  you  the  same  dose  with 
the  other  hand." 

The  Canuck  rose,  and  fell  to  unbuck- 
ling the  harness  once  more.  He  said 
nothing.  But  Norrie  noticed  what  Chris 
Ford  did  not,  and  that  was  the  look 
of  black  hate  that  the  half-breed  flashed 
at  the  lumber  camp  owner's  back,  as 
Ford  walked  toward  the  house. 

Norrie  was  as  surprised  as  he  was  in- 
dignant over  his  uncle's  wholly  unpro- 
voked outburst  of  anger.  He  had  not 
known  before  that  his  relative  pos- 
sessed such  a  vicious  temper.  But  he 
was  to  learn  more  about  it  later. 

Later,  when  he  joined  the  lumber- 
jacks in  their  bunk  house  to  which,  as 
long  as  he  wanted  to  be  taught  the 
lumbering  business  from  the  bottom 
up.  he  said,  his  uncle  had  sent  him,  to 
eat  and  sleep  with  the  men  of  whom 
he  was  to  be  one  thenceforth.  There 
Norrie  heard  story  after  story  of  Chris 
Ford's  ill  treatment  of  them,  for  which 


they  one  and  all,  though  not  daring  to 
revolt  against  his  iron  rule,  hated  him. 

The  next  day,  Norrie  went  out  into 
the  woods  in  lumberman's  garb,  to  make 
his  first  attempt  at  woodchopping. 

"You're  a  fine  chopper — I  don't 
think !" 

At  the  sneering  voice  behind  him, 
Norrie,  at  the  end  of  his  first  hour's 
bungling  efforts  with  the  unaccustomed 
ax,  turned  a  perspiring  face  upon  Chris 
Fordi  who  had  come  up  in  back  of  him 
to  look  on  at  his  first  experience  in 
felling  a  tree.    Norrie  laughed. 

"Fm  not  much  good  at  it  yet."  he  ad- 
mitted. "But  Fll  learn  the  knack  of  it 
after  a  w-hile." 

"Keep  your  head  down,  instead  of 
lifting  it,  with  every  stroke,''  advised 
his  uncle.  "You  want  to  keep  your  eyes 
on  the  spot  on  the  trunk  that  you're 
aiming  for." 

Norrie  tried  to  follow  out  his  instruc- 
tions, but  failed.  He  must  have  lifted 
his  head,  and  so  removed  his  eyes  for 
the  fraction  of  a  moment  from  the  white 
gash  his  ax  had  already  cut  in  the  bark, 
and  where  he  meant  to  sink  the  blade 
again,  for  he  hit  the  tree  only  a  glanc- 
ing blow.  The  next  second  Chris  Ford, 
striding  to  his  side,  struck  him  full  in 
the  face. 

"You  clumsy  fool !"  he  blazed  in  im- 
patient wrath.  "Why  didn't  you  do  it 
the  way  I  told  you  to?" 

Norrie,  stepping  back,  threw  down  his 
ax.  His  face  was  white,  except  for  a 
thin  trickle  of  blood  that  showed  where 
his  uncle's  heavy  fist  had  met  it.  The 
lumberjacks  had  stopped  their  work, 
and  drawn  nearer,  thus  forming  a  rude 
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'^r.g  around  him  and  the  camp's  bullying 
r.er. 

I'm  going  to  teach  you  a  lesson, ' 
Xorrie  told  his  uncle  quietly.  "You've 
been  of  the  idea,  it  seems,  that  the 
men  who  take  your  moneys  in  re- 
tnm  for  their  work  are  little  better 
than  your  slaves.  I  saw  you  knock  one 
of  them  down  yesterday,  for  no  cause 
whatever.  And  you've  struck  me  just 
now  with  no  more  justification.  There's 
a  cure  for  a  nastj-  temper  like  yours. 
And  this  is  it'' 

As  he  spoke,  the  young  man — in  per- 
fect physical  trim,  due  to  the  two  years' 
work  on  varsity  crew  and  gridiron  he 
bad  recently  ended — sprang  toward  the 
more  powerftillj^  built,  but  older,  man 
before  him.  His  hst  shot  out  and  caught 
Qiris  Ford  fairly  on  the  point  of  the 
chin. 

The  lumber  king  went  down.  The 
next  moment,  however,  he  had  regained 
his  feet  and,  his  face  fairly  purple  with 
fury,  leaped  at  Xorrie  in  turn.  The  lat- 
ter was  on  his  guard  against  the  at- 
tack; he  side-stepped,  and  drove  home 
two  blows,  one  to  the  face  and  the 
other  to  the  stomach  of  his  uncle.  The 
5ght  was  on.  It  lasted  for  a  full  quar- 
ter of  an  hour;  but  in  the  end,  Xorrie's 
youth  told  in  his  favor.  He  had  al- 
ready given  his  relative  a  sound  thrash- 
ing before  he  put  over  his  right  to  the 
point  of  his  chin  once  more,  and  again 
Chris  Ford  went  crashing  to  earth— 
this  time  to  stay. 

'"Xow,"  panted  Xorrie,  standing  over 
him,  "listen  to  me:  Tm  going  to  quit 
I  thought  I  wanted  to  learn  the  lumber- 
ing business  under  you,  but  I've  changed 
my  mind.  You're  nothing  but  a  bully- 
ing slave  driver.  And  I  wouldn't  work 
for  you  if  you  gave  me  all  you're  worth. 
I'll  go  back  to  Pittsburgh,  where  I  came 
from,  to-morrow  morning,  and  try  to 
go  into  some  other  business  besides  lum- 
bering." 

But  the  next  morning,  when  Xorrie 
swoke  in  the  bunk  house,  it  was  to  find 
f  sheriff  leaning  over  him. 
Are      you      Christopher  Ford's 
rphew?"  the  officer  asked. 
Yes,"  answered  Xorrie. 
"'You  had  a  light  with  him  yesterday, 
didn't  you?  ' 

Sitting  up  in  his  bunk.  Xorrie  rub'oed 
at  his  eyes  'oewilderedly. 

— ^yes."  he  acknowledged.  "But 

what  " 

''That's     right,"     said    the  sherifi, 


straightening,  with  a  nod  of  grim  self- 
satisfaction.  "'There's  no  use  your  ly- 
ing about  it  I've  got  the  story  from 
some  of  the  men  already.  You're  the 
man  I  want.  Will  you  come  peaceful, 
or  " 

The  sheriff  drew  his  gun  as  he  spoke, 
meaningly. 

Xorrie  sprang  out  of  the  bunk,  wide 
awake  at  last  He  found  the  lumber- 
jacks standing  near  the  door,  looking  on 
in  silence.  Xorrie  faced  the  sheriff 
once  more. 

■"^Vhat's  happened?"  he  demanded. 

"Y'our  uncle,  Chris  Ford,  has  been 
murdered.  And" — ^the   sheriif  stepped 


der  him  last  night.  Leastways,  that's 
what  we  believe.  He's  a  decent  young 
chap,  and  there's  none  of  us  here  that 
don't  feel  friendly  toward  him  fer  givifi" 
the  boss  that  beatin'.  He  did  it  partly 
because  he'd  found  out  how  Ford  had 
been  drivin'  us.  and  to  make  him  stop 
it.  So  if  you  try  to  take  him  away  tu 
jail,  there'll  be  trouble  " 

"There  iviH  be,"  the  sheriff  cut  in 
briskly,  "if  any  of  }"oii  try  to  stop  me 
in  fulfillin'  my  dootj-.  Tail's  v.-here  he's 
goin',  and  with  me,  right  now  I  Staiid 
away  from  that  door,  all  o'  you, " 

Leveling  the  revolver  at  the  lumber- 
jacks,  the   sheriff   led    Xorrie  toward 


"■.Are  you  coming  peaceruL  "  ±e  si'.e; 

iorv,-srd.  attracted  by  ij-^e  giini  of  some- 
tlning  bright,  and  pulled  out  Xorrie's 
hunting  knife,  its  blade  stained  with 
blood,  from  under  the  blanket  of  his 
bunk — "and  you're  the  man  that  did  it, 
from  all  signs,  includin'  this.  I'll  ask 
you  to  come  along  with  me  to  the  lock- 
up.'' 

The  sheriff  deftly  snapped  a  pair  of 
handcuffs  on  Xorrie's  wrists,  and  turned 
to  face  the  lumbermen  who  stood  be- 
iore  the  door.  One  of  them  stepped 
forth, 

"We  ain't  goin'  to  stand  fer  you  tak- 
in'  him  off  like  this,  Dan,"  said  he, 
"He  fought  with  Chris  Ford  yesterday, 
all  right  enough.    But  he  didn't  mur- 


:~-ar.ded  of  .Norrie.  ""or- — r" 

them.  Before  ii'.c  guu  in  his  ijQ-id.  and 
the  glint  of  unmistakable  purpose  in 
the  officer's  eyes,  they  gave  way.  But 
that  they  did  so  reluctantly,  their 
scowls  proved,  as  they  watched  the 
sheriff  escort  his  prisoner  out  through 
the  door  of  the  bunk  house, 

Xorrie  was  temporarily  stunned  hy 
what  had  happened.  That  his  uncle  was 
dead — ^murdered — was  a  shock  to  him.- 
But  that  he  should  be  accused  of  hav- 
ing slain  him  was  a  greater  one.  And 
there  was  the  mysterj"  of  how  his  own 
bloodstained  hunting  knife  had  got  un- 
der the  blanket  in  his  bunk,  as  well.  It 
was  all  enough  to  daze  him  beyond  the 
power  of  clear  thinking. 
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And  this  was  the  way  his  acceptance 
of  his  uncle's  invitation  to  come  and 
learn  the  lumbering  business,  when  he 
had  finished  college,  had  turned  out ! 

Norrie  was  locked  up  in  a  cell  in  the 
town  jail  to  await  his  trial.  It  was 
given  him,  three  days  later.  And — he 
was  convicted.  The  fact  that  he  was 
known  to  have  quarreled  with  Chris 
Ford  on  the  day  preceding  the  latter's 
murder,  and  that  his  own  bloody  knife 
was  found  by  the  sherifif  in  his  bunk, 


through  their  pockets  till  they  found 
the  keys  on  one  which  would  unlock  the 
handcuffs.  A  moment  later,  Norrie  was 
free. 

The  lumbermen,  first  gagging  them, 
drew  the  officers  off  the  road  and  into 
the  woods,  and  securely  bound  them  to 
separate  trees.  Then  the  tallest  of  the 
trio  of  lumberjacks  turned  to  Norrie. 

"We've  done  all  we  could  for  you, 
now,"  he  announced.  "The  rest  is  up 
to  you.    Run  for  it — through  the  woods. 


who  had  been  lost  in  forests  as  dense  as 
this  one,  and  starved  to  death.  Was 
that  fate  to  be  his?  ■ 

And  then,  through  the  trees  ahead  of  j 
him,   Norrie  saw  a  light.     Night  had 
closed  in.    And  he  made  out,  as  he  drew 
nearer  to  the  light,  that  it  shone  from  j 
the  window  of  a  cabin  in  the  heart  of 
the  woods. 

On  tiptoe,  he  stole  up  to  that  win- 
dow and  looked  in  to  see  who  the  occu- 
pant of  the  cabin,  might  be.    It  was  a.. 


The  two  deputies  who  were  taking  NoiTie  to  jail  were  seized  by  liis  masked  rescuers 


were  two  bits  of  circumstantial  evi- 
dence that  the  jury  was  forced  to  ac- 
cept as  the  proof  of  his  guilt. 

The  judge  sentenced  him  to  hang  dur- 
ing a  certain  week  four  months  hence. 

As  Norrie,  handcuft'ed  between  two 
deputy  sheriffs,  was  being  led  back  along 
the  mountain  road  from  the  courthouse 
to  the  jail,  three  burly  lumberjacks 
stepped  out  in  their  path  from  the 
shrubbery. 

Without  a  word,  they  held  up  the 
deputies  at  the  point  of  the  guns  with 
which    they    were    armed,    and  went 


You  stood  up  for  us,  and  maybe  we've 
paid  you  back  for  it.    Good  luck  !" 

Tlie  next  moment,  the  forest  had 
swallowed  his  rescuers.  Norrie  took 
their  advice,  and  set  oft'  at  a  run  in 
the  opposite  direction.  For  one  hour, 
then  two,  he  ran,  halting  only  momen- 
tarily now  and  then  to  get  his  breath. 
Unfamiliar  with  the  woods,  he  had  no 
means  of  knowing  whether  he  was  not 
running  through  them  in  a  circle.  In 
that  case,  he  would  be  as  badly  off  as 
when  he  had  been  in  the  deputies'  hands. 
He  l:ad  read  often  enough  of  hunters 


girl — a  girl,  seated  all  alone  before  an 
easel  that  held  a  landscape  painting, 
showing  the  surrounding  forest  b}-  sun- 
light, on  which  she  was  putting  the  fin- 
ishing brush  strokes. 

Norrie  went  to  the  door  of  the  cabin 
and  knocked. 

"Can  you  tell  me  the  way  out  of  the 
woods?"  he  asked. 

The  girl  who  stood  in  the  open  door- 
way before  him,  on  closer  view,  proved 
to  be  more  beautiful  than  Norrie  had 
supposed  at  his  first  sight  of  her. 

"That  depends,"  she  answered,  per- 


J 

ictly  self-possessed,  "on  which  direc- 
bn  you  follow.  If  you  go  that  way" 
-she  pointed  in  the  direction  from 
Ihich  Norrie  had  just  come — "it's  a 
"tree  or  four  hours'  walk  to  the  open.'' 
■  "Xo — no,  thanks,''  said  the  young  man 
sickly-  "I'd  rather  go  the  other  way." 
"Then  you  wouldn't  get  out  of  the 
prest  before  morning." 
"You  mean  by  walking?  But  perhaps 
;  a  buckboard — if  I  could  get  your 
ither  or  your  brother  or — or  your  hus- 

jind  to  drive  me  " 

live  here  all  alone.''  said  the  girl 
ilmly.    "Besides,   you   couldn't  drive 

I  nything  through  the  forest.    It's  too 

j  f  nse."  - 

j  There  was  a  pause.  Xorrie.  still 
I  reathing  unevenly  from  his  long  run, 

ood  looking  anxiously  in  the  direc- 
'on  the  girl  had  indicated  as  that  which 

ould  bring  him  out  of  the  woods  only 
f  ter  an  all-night  walk ;  while  she  stood 
j>atching  him. 

"Pardon  me.''  she  said  at  length,  "but 

seems  a  little  odd,  if  you  are  anx- 
ous  to  get  out.  that  you  should  prefer 
D  take  the  longest  way  "' 

Xorrie  wheeled  suddenly  to  look  back 
\er  the  way  he  had  come.  He  had 
leard  the  sound  of  voices  and  of  many 
eet  tramping  through  the  underbrush 
1  that  direction.  He  guessed  what  had 
ctually  happened.  The  two  deputies 
ad  been  found  gagged  and  bound  to 
[heir  trees;  they  had  told  the  story  of 
lis  escape,  and  a  posse  had  been  formed 
t>  start  out  in  pursuit  of  him. 

In  another  minute  or  two  he  would  be 
aught,  and  brought  back  to  hang  for 
.  crime  he  had  not  committed,  unless 

"Listen,"  he  turned  to  address  the  girl 
lefore  him  in  a  breathless  undertone, 
'I  will  tell  you  why  I  can't  go  back  that 
j>\'ay.  Aly  name  is  X'orris  Ford — now 
;Io  you  understand?  Surely  you  have 
iieard?  Well,  then,  I  have  been  accused 
if  murdering  my  uncle.  More  than 
iJiat,  I  have  been  convicted  by  a  jury, 
rtho  held  the  fact  that  my  hunting  knife, 
vvith  which  the  deed  was  done,  being 
found  under  my  blanket,  proved  me 
jutlty  of  the  act  by  circumstantial  evi- 
dence. I  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged, 
out  I  escaped — T  have  just  run  here ; 
and  now  there  is  a  posse  coming  after 
me.  I  swear  to  you.  as  God  is  my  judge, 
that  1  am  innocent!  Will  you  hide  me 
in  your  cabin  till  the  man  hunt  goes 
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by?  Will  you  save  my  life,  the  life  of 
an  innocent  man?" 

For  a  long  minute,  the  girl  looked 
deep  into  his  eyes.  Then  she  spoke, 
scarce  above  a  whisper,  as  though  to 
herself. 

"You  are  innocent,"  she  said  in  a  tone 
of  conviction. 

Stepping  back  from  the  doorway  in- 
side the  cabin,  she  beckoned  him  to  en- 
ter. Her  manner  had  become  brisk,  re- 
sourceful. \\'ith  a  finger  on  her  lips, 
cautioning  him  to  silence — for  the  tread 
of  the  approaching  posse  could  be  dis- 
tinctly heard  from  inside  the  cabin — she 
came  close  to  him  and  w-hispered  in 
his  ear : 

"Go  into  that  room  behind  you,  and 
keep  perfectly  quiet.  I  wiW  come  and 
tell  you  when  they  have  gone." 

X'orrie  stepped  noiselessly  across  the 
floor  and  hid  himself  in  the  room  she 
had  pointed  out.  The  door  had  hardly 
closed  behind  him  when  there  was  a 
knock  at  the  front  of  the  cabin. 

"X^o,  I  have  seen  nobody  of  that  de- 
scription," he  heard  the  girl  tell  the 
sheriff,  in  answer  to  his  questions.  "Yes, 
I  am  quite  sure.  I  think,  when  I  tell 
you  that  I  am  all  alone  here  in  this 
cabin,  that  )"ou  will  realize  there  is  no 
necessit}-  for  searching  it.  I  wouldn't 
be  likely  to  shelter  a  strange  man,  un- 
der those  circumstances,  would  I?" 

Xorrie  heard  the  sheriff  and  his  posse 
take  their  departure.  He  realized  the 
sacrifice  the  girl  had  made  for  his  sake, 
and  a  reverent  feeling  that  was  more 
than  mere  gratitude  filled  him. 

When,  ten  minutes  later,  she  tapped 
lightly  on  the  door  behind  which  he 
was  waiting,  as  a  signal  that  he  might 
safely  come  out,  he  thanked  her  for  the 
vast  service  she  had  done  for  him,  and 
attempted  to  take  his  departure. 

"You  will  have  to  stay  here."  she  told 
him,  "for  several  days — perhaps  a  week. 
They  will  surround  all  the  openings  to 
the  forest,  and  be  on  the  watch  for  you. 
You  would  run  straight  into  a  trap,  if 
you  tried  to  leave  now.  \\'hen  they 
have  given  you  up,  then  you  will  have 
a  clear  road  to  freedom. 

To  freedom !  Little  did  she  under- 
stand, Xorrie  told  himself  ruefully  in 
the  days  that  followed,  w'-at  his  future 
held  for  him  now.  At  the  very  outset 
of  his  career  his  life  was  blighted.  He 
was.  and  always  would  be,  a  fugitive 
from  justice.  The  penalty  that  he  had 
escaped  paying  for  a  crime  that  he  had 
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not  done,  would  constantly  be  hanging 
over  his  head,  ready  to  fall  upon  it  at 
what  moment  he  could  never  foretell. 
He  was  a  social  outcast  There  was 
no  position  he  could  fill,  in  any  respecta- 
ble line  of  business,  arid  so  all  his  hopes 
of  success  were  dead. 

Then,  added  to  everj-thing  else,  was 
the  fact  that  he  had  already  fallen  in 
love  with  this  girl  who  called  herself 
"The  Wild  Olive.''  It  was  the  only 
name  she  would  give,  in  response  to  all 
his  pleadings  and  entreaties  that  she 
reveal  her  identity  to  him. 

"Just  call  me  that,"  she  said  laugh- 
ingly, "and  think  of  me  as  'The  Wild 
Olive'  you  found  growing  alone  in  the 
woods,  after  you  have  gone -out  into 
the  world." 

There  it  was  again.  She  did  not  un- 
derstand what  his  future  was  to  be — or 
so  he  supposed.  But  she  showed  him 
his  mistake,  a  week  after  his  arrival  at 
the  cabin,  by  saying  one  night:  ' 

"I  think  you  may  safely  go  now.  I 
have  written  out  these  directions  for 
leaving  the  forest  by  the  less-frequented 
paths;  if  you  follow  them,  j-our  chances 
of  not  being  seen  will  be  improved.  And 
here  is  sornething  else.  It  is  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  some  friends  of  mme 
in  Buenos  Aires.  I  have  asked  them  to 
give  you  a  position  in  their  firm.  Your 
expenses  to  South  America  are  in  this 
envelope.  Oh,  don't  refuse — ^jou  can 
call  it  a  loan,  and  return  it  to  me  when 
you  are  in  a  position  to  do  so.  Please 
take   it.    And  now — good-by!  " 

Xorrie  took  the  hand  she  held  out  to 
him  in  leave-taking,  and  the  other  one 
with  it.  He  looked  deep  into  her  eyes, 
as  she  had  once  looked  into  his. 

"Why  are  you  doing  this  for  me?"  he 
asked.  "Is  it  because — can  it  be  because 
you  love  me,  as  I  have  loved  you,  since 
the  first  hour  my  ej-es  rested  on  you?" 

She  lowered  her  eyes  to  the  floor, 
blushing,  a  half-tender,  half-teasing 
smile  playing  at  the  corners  of  her  hps. 

"When  you  come  back — if  you  ever 
do,"  she  whispered,  "I  will  answer  you. 
perhaps." 

"Tell  me  now  I"  he  urged  fervently. 
"If  nothing  more,  only  that  I  may  hope. 
I  will  work,  as  no  man  ever  has  be- 
fore, to  win  the  right  to  come  to  you 
and  ask  you  what  I  cannot  now — ^to  be 
my  wife.    Tell  me  !" 

She  lifted  her  eyes,  and  they  were 
shining.  Without  a  word,  she  put  her 
arms  around  his  neck  and  drew  his  head 
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down.  She  kissed  him,  once,  upon  the 
lips. 

And  so  :hey  parted. 

Thanks  to  the  letter  of  introduction 
the  girl  of  the  woods  had  given  him, 
upon  his  arrival  in  Buenos  Aires,  Nor- 
rie  was  given  a  position  with  the  Amer- 
ican firm  of  Stephens  &  Jarrett. 

So  well  did  he  do  the  work  intrusted 
to  him  that,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  he 
had  thrice  been  promoted.  The  senior 
l)artiier  of  the  lirm  and  liis  wife  both 
look  an  interest  in  the  young  man.  And 
wlien  their  niece,  a  beautiful  young  girl 
named    Evie    Wayne,    came    down  to 


South  America  to  pay  tliem  a  visit,  they 
invited  >sorrie  Ford  to  diimer  to  meet 
her. 

>\orrie  Ford  liad  changed  his  name 
to  Herbert  Strange — tiiis  in  pursuance 
of  the  suggestion  that  he  do  so,  which 
the  girl  that  he  knew  only  as  The  Wild 
Olive  had  made  before  he  parted  from 
licr. 

\'orrie.  ever  since  his  arrival  in 
Buenos  Aires,  had  racked  his  brain  in 
an  effort  to  think  of  some  way  of  cor- 
responding with  her.  But  there  was 
no  way.  He  couldn't  write  to  her.  with- 
out knowing  whom  to  address  the  letter 
to.  But  of  late  he  had  been  thinking  of 
her  less  and  less.    How  could  they  ever 


meet  again?  She  was  just  a  passing  in- 
cident in  his  life. 

And  then  he  met  Evie  Wayne.  She 
was  the  first  pretty  girl  of  his  own  age 
and  station  that  Norrie  had  seen  for 
more  than  a  year.  He  had  begun  to 
fall  in  love  with  her  the  first  night  he 
met  her.  Her  aunt  and  uncle,  with  the 
matchmaking  bee  in  their  bonnet,  ar- 
ranged that  they  saw  each  other  often 
after  that.  And  Norrie's  love  for  her 
grew. 

At  last  he  proposed  to  Evie. 

"I  am  going  back  home  for  a  short 
visit,"  she  told  him,  "and  I  will  give 
you  my  answer  when  I  come  back.  Let 
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me  have  that  much  time  to  make  up  my 
mind." 

Norrie  had  to  content  himself  with 
that.  At  least,  she  had  not  refused  him, 
he  thought.  And  there  was  hope  in 
that.  Two  weeks  after  Evie  had  gone 
back  to  the  United  States,  he  received 
a  letter  from  her,  and  a  summons  from 
Mr.  Stephens  to  appear  in  that  gentle- 
man's private  office. 

"I  have  made  up  my  mind,"  was  what 
Evie  wrote.  "And  I  know  now  that  I 
love  you.    Father  will  tell  you  the  rest." 

When  Norrie  went  into  Mr.  Stephens' 
ofiice,  the  latter  smilingly  informed  him 
that  he  also  had  received  a  letter  from 
his  niece  on  that  mail.    She  had  asked 


her  uncle  to  appoint  Norrie  the  mana 
ger  of  the  Pittsburgh  office  of  the  firm 
so  that  they  could  be  together — havin; 
told  him  that  she  had  decided  to  en 
gage  herself  to  the  young  man. 

"The  appointment  is  yours,"'  thi 
senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Stephen: 
&  Jarrett  told  Norrie.  "Not  only  be 
cause  my  niece  asks  it,  but  because  you)' 
work  here  for  us  has  merited  the  pro 
motion.  There  is  a  steamer  leavint 
this  noon  for  the  States,  and  if  yoi 
hurry  you  may  be  able  to  catch  it." 

It  need  hardly  be  mentioned  tha- 
Norrie  hurried  and  caught  the  steamer 

For  three  good  reasons  he  did  no 
fear  recognition  as  the  escaped  con 
vict,  Norrie  Ford.  One  was  a  heavy 
beard  that  he  wore,  another  was  thi 
responsible  position  he  occupied,  anc 
the  third  was  the  long  lapse  of  tim< 
since  his  escape. 

But  he  reckoned  without  Dan,  thi 
sherifif  of  the  Allegheny  county  wheri, 
the  murder  had  taken  place,  and  whc 
had  since  succeeded  in  securing  a  po 
sition  with  a  private  detective  agenc; 
in  New  York  City. 

He  happened  to  be  passing  when  Nor 
rie  alighted  from  the  steamer,  and  hi' 
wasn't  fooled  by  the  beard  that  thi 
young  man  was  wearing.  He  recog ! 
nized  him  immediately.  And  he  shad 
owed  him  to  the  railroad  station,  where 
seeing  Norrie  board  the  train  for  Pitts' 
burgh,  the  ex-sherifif  purchased  a  ticke' 
and  traveled  on  the  same  train  with  hin 
to  that  Pennsylvania  city.  " 

Telephoning  to  Evie,  as  soon  as 
arrived  in  Pittsburgh,  Norrie  was  in 
formed  by  her  that  she  was  giving  ; 
dance  that  night,  and  that  she  wishec 
him  to  hurry  into  his  evening  clothes 
and  come  right  out  to  the  house.  Shi 
added  that  her  dearest  girl  friend  wa. 
stopping  with  her,  and  that  she  wa; 
anxious  for  Norrie  to  meet  her. 

The  girl  was  none  other  than  hi 
Wild  Olive!  ] 

Norrie  learned  her  name  at  last.  L 
was  Miriam  Strange.  And  he  learnei 
something  else,  besides,  when  Evie  intro 
duced  him  to  her.  It  was  that  he  hat' 
never  really  loved  anybody  else,  anci 
never  could.  At  the  first  opportunit} 
Norrie  led  her  into  the  conservatory.  I 

"How  did  you  happen  to  come  here?'; 
Miriam  asked. 

Norrie,  seated  beside  her,  took  hi 
head  in  his  hands  and  groaned. 

"I  am  engaged  to  Evie,"  he  confessed  | 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephens  were  ardent  matchmakers. 
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^'What  you  will  think  of  me,  after  all 

that  passed  between  us.  I  don't  know — 
:.hut  I  deser\-e  anything  black  you  can 
Msay  of  me." 

Miriam's   face   had  whitened  at  his 

words.  Xorrie  had  been  the  first  love 
;iof  her  life,  and  she  had  remained  true 
:lto  it  during  the  year  and  more  that  had 

passed  since  last  thej-  met.  A  lawjer 
.  named  Conquest  had  already  proposed  to 
'her,  and  she  had  refused  him. 

"I  am  waiting  for  some  one  else,"  she 
;  had  told  him. 

i  And  Xorrie,  despite  his  protestations, 
;;had  not  waited  for  her! 
31  "Evie  is  the  dearest  girl  in  the  world," 
,1  she  said  quietly.  "And  I  wish  you  both 
;  ever}-  happiness  in  the  world.  I  have 
,  no  recriminations  to  make  to  you.  \ou 
'.  have  followed  your  heart,  and  that  is 
p  as  it  should  be.  You  have  told  Evie, 
]  I  suppose,  of  the  risk  you  have  run  by 

coming  back  to  the  United  States?" 
^     "No,"  answered  Xorrie,  "she  knows 
,  nothing  of  it." 

rj  "But  I  think  that  is  a  mistake,"  pro- 
)'  tested  Miriam.  "If  you  are  going  to 
;  marry  her,  you  should  have  no  secrets 
from  each  other.  I  advise  you  to  tell 
.  her  everything." 

Later  that  night,  Xorrie  did  so.  But 
Evie  did  not  take  the  news  that  her 
fiance  was  a  fugitive,  with  a  death  sen- 
J  tence  for  murder  hanging  over  his  head, 
.  in  the  way  that  would  have  been  natural 
^  had  she  truly  loved  him,  as  she  said 
1  she  did. 

"I  can't  marry  you  now,''  she  told  him, 
handing  him  back  tlie  engagement  ring 
I  he  had  brought  for  her  from  Buenos 
I  Aires.  "If  I  had  kncjwn  this  before,  I 
^  would  never  have  engaged  myself  to 
you.  A  man  with  a  charge  of  murder 
"  hanging  over  his  head — ugh!  It  is  too 
^  horrible." 

I  Xorrie  told  Miriam  that  Evie  had 
'  broken  her  engagement  to  him.  She 
misunderstood  the  true  state  of  affairs — 
that  Evie  did  not  truly  love  him — and 
j  she  decided  upon  the  supreme  sacrifice 
to  bring  them  together  again.  She  sent 
for  Conquest  the  next  day. 

Explaining  the  facts  of  Xorrie's  case 
to  him,  she  said : 

"I  will  make  a  bargain  with  you.  I 
do  not  believe  Mr.  Ford  is  guilty  of 
this  crime.  If  you  can  prove  it,  and  lift 
the  stain  from  his  name,  I  will  marry 
you,  if  j'ou  still  wish  it." 

Eagerly  the  young  lawyer  accepted  the 
terms  of  the  bargain,  and  that  same 
night   he   set   out    for   the  Allegheny 


county,  where  Chris  Ford  had  been 
murdered.  He  returned  to  Pittsburgh 
in  three  days,  and  went  straight  to 
Miriam's  home. 

Xorrie  had  arrived  there  ten  minutes 
before  him,  and  received  a  deathblow  to 
all  his  hopes  by  learning  from  Miriam, 
when  he  told  her  that  he  had  never  loved 
Evie,  and  wanted  to  make  her  his  wife, 
that  she  had  pledged  herself  condition- 
ally to  Conquest. 

Dan,  the  sheriff  who  had  first  arrested 
X'orrie  on  the  charge  of  having  killed 
his  uncle,  had  entered  the  room  at  this 
point — having  got  by  the  servant  at  the 


front  door  of  Miriam's  house — and 
placed  Xorrie  under  arrest  a  second 
time. 

And  then  Conquest  arrived. 

"I  have  proved  Mr.  Ford's  innocence." 
lie  declared  triumphantly  to  Miriam. 
"Up  in  a  lumber  camp  in  the  Alle- 
ghenies,  I  found  a  Canuck  who  was 
dying.  A  tree  he  was  chopping  down 
had  fallen  on  him,  and  he  had  only  a 
few  more  minutes  to  live.  He  made  a 
complete  confession,  which  I  took  down 
in  shorthand,  and  to  which  he  signed 
his  name,  that  it  was  he  who  killed  Chris 
Ford  in  revenge  for  the  latter's  having 
struck  him.    He  used  the  hunting  knife 


of  the  dead  man's  nephew,  which  he 
stole  for  the  purpose,  and  afterward  hid 
in  his  bunk,  in  order  to  divert  sus- 
picion from  himself.  Here  is  the  confes- 
sion," handing  it  to  the  ex-sheriff  who 
had  made  X'orrie  a  prisoner,  "which 
completel}-  exonerates  this  gentleman. 
You  may  let  him  go.  The  real  mur- 
derer has  paid  the  penaltj-  for  this  crime, 
having  passed  awaj-  in  the  lumber  camp 
before  I  left  it  to  come  back  here."' 

^liriam,  her  eyes  shining,  ran  to  Xor- 
rie and  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck. 

"Oh,  I'm  so  glad !"  she  sobbed.  "So 
glad  !" 


Then  she  turned  to  Conquest. 

"You  have  fulfilled  your  part  of  the 
bargain,"  she  said  gravely.  "And  I  will 
live  up  to  mine,  whenever  you  wish." 

But  the  joung  lawyer,  having  seen 
that  her  heart  was  already-  given  to  Xor- 
rie, smiled  at  them  with  an  effort,  and 
slowly  shook  his  head. 

"You  owe  me  nothing,"  said  he.  Then 
lie  added  with  an  assumed  lightness 
which  hid  his  aching  heart :  "Except  to 
'be  happy.' " 

Xorrie  turned  and  held  out  his  arms 
to  her,  and  Miriam  came  into  them  with 
a  happy  sigh.  He  had  found  his  Wild 
Olive  again. 


Miriam  embraced  Norrie  before  Conquest  and  the  detective,    "'rm  so 
glad!"  she  sobhed.    '"So  glad!" 


A  Good  Business  Deal 

(AMERICAN) 

By  Richard  D.  Taylor 

Introducing  a  new  plan  for  controlling  a  man  who  could  not  control  himself,  as  it  was 
evolved  by  friends  of  such  a  person. 

Bobby  Shermann  was  sadly  neglectful  of  his  business,  always  short  of  funds,  and  too 
proud  to  accept  money  from  his  rich  acquaintances.  Still  he  was  anxious  to  make  money  in 
order  to  marry.  The  plan  that  the  girl  adopted  to  help  him,  with  the  aid  of  two  friends,  and 
the  surprising  result  make  a  story  with  a  plot  more  unusual  than  often  can  be  found.  The 
story  is  taken  from  the  picture  of  the  American  Film  Manufacturing  Company,  in  which 
the  part  of  Susan  is  depicted  by  Vivian  Rich. 


ANT  do  it,  Jerry,  I  haven't  got  a 
cent." 


Bobby  Shermann  stuck  both  hands  into 
his  trousers  pockets  and  fell  backward 
into  a  chair.  A  forlorn  expression 
passed  over  his  face,  but  gradually 
changed  to  a  faint  smile.  What  was 
money,  anyway,  he  thought,  and  if  he 
had  had  any  it  would  be  spent  before  he 
had  time  to  count  how  much  it  was. 

"What,  again !"  cried  Jerry  Dean,  and 
John  Birch,  the  only  other  person  pres- 
ent, made  a  like  remark. 

"Why  don't  you  get  down  to  business 
and  obtain  some  regular  clients?  I'll 
bet  you  have  more  ability  as  a  broker 
than  over  half  of  those  in  the  city  to- 
day who  are  making  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year,  and  I'll  also  place  another 
wager  that  you  do  less  business,  except 
from  transient  clients,  than  half  of  the 
brokers  who  are  starving  in  the  same 
city  to-day.  And  why?  Just  because 
when  some  one  comes  in  and  loosens 
up  with  enough  bank  notes  to  take  you 
for  a  month's  vacation,  or  a  week,  as  the 
case  may  he,  why,  you  close  up  shop  and 
take  "a  little  trip,"  as  you  yourself  ex- 
press it." 

When  Jerry  Dean  finished  his  "lec- 
ture," which  explained  the  case  in  very 
few  words,  John  Birch  began.  He  ad- 
hered to  what  Jerry  had  said,  but,  being 
more  lenient,  and  having  a  drawing  ac- 
count on  several  banks,  he  made  Bobby 
an  offer. 

"You  come  along  with  us  to  the 
dance,"  he  proposed,  "and  I'll  lend  you 
fifty  dollars  to  keep  you  afloat  until 
you  land  some  business.  Don't  come 
to  the  dance,  and  you  don't  get  a  penny." 

"I  don't  want  any  of  your  blame' 
money — not  any — do  you  understand?" 


snapped  Bobby,  his  hitherto  pleasant 
mood  suddenly  changing.  And  he  turned 
on  his  heel  and  left  the  room. 

"Well,  what  do  you  know  about  that?" 
gasped  Jerry,  when  the  door  had  closed 
with  a  slam.  "I  didn't  know  that  Bobby 
had  such  a  temper." 

"Guess  he's  pretty  touchy  on  money 
matters,"  was  all  that  John  could  say. 
He  was  even  more  surprised  than  his 
friend  at  the  way  his  offer  had  been 
taken. 

And  what  John  Birch  had  guessed  was 
right.  While  Bobby  Shermann  realized 
his  neglectfulness  of  business  that  was 
ever  keeping  him  in  a  shortage  of  funds, 
and  while  he  could  stand  almost  any 
amount  of  "lecturing"  from  his  friends 
concerning  what  he  should  do,  still,  if 
any  one  should  offer,  as  had  John,  to 
allow  him  a  loan  of  any  amount  of 
money,  be  it  five  cents  or  five  hundred 
dollars,  he  was  insulted.  Often  had 
there  been  misunderstandings  with  him 
and  other  men  for  the  very  same  rea- 
son— and.  therefore,  when  he  left  the 
house  it  was  with  a  resolve  never  to 
speak  again  to  either  of  the  two  young 
men  who  would  have  done  anything  in 
their  power  to  please  him. 

On  leaving  the  house,  Bobby  Sher- 
mann directed  his  steps  toward  the 
home  of  one  for  whom  he  would  have 
done  anything — possibly  even  accept  a 
loan.  It  was  Susan  Garrick.  Susan  and 
Bobby  had  known  each  other  since  they 
had  attended  school  together  years  be- 
fore, and  she  was  waiting  patiently  until 
lie  should  make  sufficient  money  for  them 
to  marry — it  was  patiently,  indeed.  The 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  both 
situated  was  the  only  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  their  happiness,  for  Susan,  while 


not  poverty-stricken,  was  far  from  rich, 
and  Bobby — well,  as  Jerry  had  stated,  he 
was  poor,  and  the  fault  was  his  own. 
Much  as  he  wanted  Susan  and  often  as 
he  had  promised  her  solemnly  to  "go  to 
the  office  to-morrow  and  stay  there  until 
I  am  rich,"  it  was  the  one  thing  that 
was  absolutely  impossible  for  him  to  do 
— to  concentrate  his  attention  on  busi- 
ness. And  consequently  he  was  always 
"broke." 

While  Bobby  and  Susan  were  having 
a  really  pleasant  time  planning  for  the 
three-hundred-and-sixth  time  the  glories 
of  their  married  life,  Jerry  Dean  and 
John  Birch  were  planning  themselves. 
But  neither  could  strike  upon  any  scheme 
for  reforming  their  friend  from  his 
foolish  habits  of  placing  business  ever 
before  pleasure.  The  farthest  they  got 
was  to  decide  to  place  the  matter  before 
Susan  for  her  consideration,  which 
would,  no  doubt,  be  a  great  help — for 
the  sweetheart  of  the  young  and  so- 
called  broker  had  no  mean  limits  to  her 
planning  powers. 

And  so,  on  the  morning  of  the  follow- 
ing day,  the  three  were  gathered  in  the 
parlor  of  the  Garrick  house,  discussing 
the  future  welfare  of  one  Bobbj-  Sher- 
mann, who  was  at  that  moment  occupy- 
ing the  seat  before  the  desk  in  his 
downtown  office,  busily  engaged  for  the 
first  time  in  three  weeks  in  an  attempt 
to  make  money — at  least,  and  probably 
at  most,  enough  to  pay  the  rent  for  the 
office,  which  fell  three  months  in  arrears 
on  the  next  da}'. 

It  was  after  noon  that  Jerry  and  John 
rose  from  their  chairs  in  the  company  of 
Susan,  rnd  a  bright  smile  lit  up  their 
faces.  Susan  herself  was  cheerful 
enough  to  have  made  a  suffragette  be- 
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|ieve  that  the  Cause  was  all  a  joke.  Evi- 
Jently  they  had  come  to  the  proper  place 
!or  help  when  they  had  picked  out 
jjusan. 

During  the  course  of  the  morning,  six- 
teen sheets  of  typewriting  paper  had 
jieen  filled  with  a  mass  of  legal  phrases 
ijid  the  telephone  bill  had  been  increased 
|o  the  extent  of  three  dollars  and  fifteen 
ients.  But  the  plan  suggested  for  the 
'eformation  of  Bobby  Shermann  was 
bought  to  be  well  worth  that  and  a 
jeat  deal  more.  The  two  young  men 
hook  hands  enthusiastically  with  the 
iancee  of  their  best  friend,  and  prom- 
sed  to  call  again  at  six  o'clock  the  same 
i-vening  to  learn  how  things  were  pro- 
;;ressing.  For  the  entire  matter  had 
leen  left  in  the  hands  of  Susan  Garrick 

0  place  into  effect. 

1  And  then  they  left.  Fifteen  minutes 
ater  Susan  ran  down  the  front  steps  of 
iter  home,  and  hurried  to  the  corner. 
Where  she  boarded  a  surface  car  bound 
lowntown.  At  Wall  Street  she  alighted, 
lastened  to  an  office  building,  and  en- 
ered  the  private  office  of  Arthur  Con- 
■ad,  the  Garrick  family  lawyer. 

It  was  a  full  two  hours  before  the 
jlass  door  bearing  the  gold  letters  "Pri- 
rate"  opened,  and  Susan  walked  out.  But 
■vhen  she  did  emerge  from  the  presence 
jf  the  lawyer,  she  brought  out  with  her 
»n  unfading  smile  and  a  roll  of  papers 
•vhich  she  carried  tightly  clasped  in  her 
lands — both  hands.  They  were  evidently 
)recious  to  her. 

At  quarter  past  five,  three-quarters  of 
m  hour  before  the  appointed  hour,  the 
"ront-door  bell  of  Susan's  house  rang, 
ind  Jerry  and  John  were  admitted.  They 
nquired  for  the  girl  and  anxiously 
iwaited  her. 

It  seemed  hours  to  them  before  she 
."Htered  the  parlor,  and  they  both  hailed 
tier  in  one  voice  with : 

"How  did  you  make  out?" 

In  answer  she  produced  the  roll  of 
)aper  that  she  had  so  carefully  taken 
.vith  her  from  the  lawyer's  office.  The 
':hree  of  them  scanned  them  scrutiniz- 
.ngly  and  then  held  a  conference,  at  the 
end  of  which  each  produced  a  roll  of 
yellow  bills  that  would  have  stuffed  a 
JoU  the  size  of  the  fat  lady  at  a  coun- 
try fair — at  least  it  seemed  so  to  Susan, 
who  had  never  before  in  her  life  seen 
so  much  money  at  one  time,  and  she 
gravely  doubted  if  all  that  she  had  ever 
5een  at  all,  would,  combined,  have 
reached  such  an  amount. 


She  took  it  and  proceeded  immediately 
to  the  telephone.  It  took  her  exactly 
an  hour  to  call  up  sixteen  different  num- 
bers and  hold  conversation  with  the  par- 
ties at  the  other  end  of  the  wire.  And 
then,  on  returning  to  the  parlor,  she  ex- 
plained that  "hardly  any  one  could  un- 
derstand it,  and  she  would  have  to  see 
a  lot  of  them  personally,  or  they  would, 
and  settle  things  definitely."  This  was 
agreed  upon,  and  Susan  made  out  three 
lists  of  names  and  addresses,  one  for 


leave  me  alone  for  the  rest  of  your 
lives." 

"Not  so  quick,  my  dear  fellow,"  they 
replied  coolly,  stepping  in  through  the 
open  door  in  the  meanwhile,  "we  have 
something  very  important  for  you." 

And  so,  abiding  to  the  requests  of 
Susan,  though  very  much  against  his 
will,  Bobby  led  the  way  upstairs.  And 
when  they  were  seated,  Susan  took  the 
part  of  spokesman  and  commenced  an 
explanation. 


Fifteen  minutes  later  Susan  left  for  the  office  of  Arthur  Conrad. 


Jerry,  one  for  John,  and  the  third  she 
kept  for  herself.    And  then  they  parted. 

It  was  three  days  later  that  Bobby 
Shermann  was  surprised  to  find,  on  an- 
swering his  doorbell,  that  the  three 
friends — or,  rather,  one  and  two  former 
friends,  accompanied  by  two  men  whom 
he  had  never  seen  before,  were  outside. 

"You'll  do  me  a  favor,"  he  addressed 
to  Jerry  and  John,  "if  you  will  both 


"First  of  all,  Bobby,"  she  began, 
"please  read  these  over  and  sign  them. 
Then  I  have  something  very  important 
to  tell  you." 

Bobby,  in  his  characteristic  way,  paid 
no  attention  td  what  the  documents  con- 
tained, but  unconcernedly  attached  his 
signature  wherever  Susan  pointed  out 
the  blanks.  '  Possibly  he  paid  even  less 
attention  to  the  text  than  usual  in  order 
to  hear  what  was  "very  important." 
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"Just  pardon  us  for  a  moment,"  Susan 
said,  when  the  papers  had  been  signed. 
"We'll  adjourn  to  the  next  room  for  a 
moment  and  return  to  tell  you  that  im- 
portant matter." 

When  they  came  in  again,  after  about 
ten  minutes,  Susan  began  the  task  of  re- 
lieving the  surprised  Bobby  Sherman. 

"Bobby,"  she  said,  with  a  grave  look 
in  her  face  but  a  mischievous  twinkle  in 
her  eye,  "we  have  come  to  give  you  sev- 
eral receipts  and  to  read  more  carefully 
to  you  a  document  which  you  have  just 
signed,  and  which  was  drawn  up  for  us, 
Jerry  and  John  and  I,  I  mean,  by  Arthur 
Conrad,  attorney  at  law.    Here  they  are. 


Jerome  Dean  and  John  Birch,  through 
their  agent,  Susan  Garrick."  and  she  gig- 
gled a  little  before  continuing,  "have 
united  and  incorporated  one  Robert 
Shermann — spelled  with  two  n's.  They 
have,  through  Arthur  Conrad,  attorney 
at  law,  secured  incorporation  papers, 
which  you  have  just  read,  and  held  a 
meeting  at  which  a  board  of  directors 
was  chosen,  of  which  Jerome  Dean  is 
president  and  secretary,  and  John  Birch 
vice  president  and  treasurer. 

"Moreover,  the  directors  of  the  cor- 
poration have  paid  all  debts  owed  by 
Robert  Shermann,  Incorporated,  and  I 
present  you  herewith  with  the  receipt  for 


or,  rather,  Jerry  and  John,  for  I  di' 
not  have  enough  money  to  contribut 
anything  except  my  services,  have  ful 
control  over  you  and  your  destinie; 
Aren't  you  happy?  Now  we  can  b 
married,  for  no  doubt  the  directors  wil 
issue  an  edict  ordering  that,  and,  bein; 
the  controllers  of  the  corporation,  the 
shall  have  to  stand  the  expenses." 

Bobby  sat  in  silence  for  a  full  five  min 
utes.  Could  it  be  possible  and  was  i 
legal,  he  was  asking  himself.  Of  course 
he  finally  decided,  it  was  possible,  an< 
Susan  settled  the  legality  by  introducin; 
the  other  two  men. 

"Let  me  present  i\Ir.  Conrad  and  hi 


Bobby  indifferently  wrote  his  signature  in  the  blanks  pointed  out  by  Susan,  paying  little  attention 

to  what  he  was  signing. 


Read  these  papers  first,  and  these  others 
that  we  have  prepared  ourselves,  and 
then  I  shall  present  the  receipts." 

"What^what  do  you  mean  ?"  spurted 
Bobby.  "You  talk  wild.  Why,  I  don't 
even  know  Arthur  Conrad — never  heard 
of  him,  in  fact." 

"Just  read  those  and  you'll  understand 
— maybe.  And  if  you  don't,  we'll  ex- 
plain," broke  of¥  Jerry. 

And  Bobby  did.  He  read  and  reread 
the  documents  three  times,  and  then 
turned  to  the  others  with  a  look  of  be- 
wilderment on  his  countenance. 

"You've  got  me  puzzled,"  he  an- 
nounced.   "What  does  it  all  mean  ?"' 

"Just  this,"  proceeded  Susan :  "That 


same."  And  Susan  indifferently  tossed 
another  roll  of  papers  into  the  astounded 
Bobby's  lap.  "The  other  papers,  which 
you  have  read,"  she  went  on,  "are  the 
constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  Robert  Shermann,  Incorporated 
— spelled  with  two  n's,  and  consequently 
meaning  yourself.  In  oUier  words,  and 
perhaps  more  clear  ones,  together  we 
decided  that  you  were  entirely  unable 
to  properly  care  for  yourself,  because 
of  foolish  habits  which  you  were  unable 
to  overcome,  and  so,  with  the  aid  of 
money  supplied  by  Jerry  and  John  we 
formed  a  corporation  of  you,  paid  your 
debts,  drew  up  this  set  of  laws,  and, 
now  that  evervthing  has  been  done,  we. 


assistant,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Shermann. 
They  have  just  come  to  testify  to  the 
legality  of  the  incorporation,  and  then 
they  will  leave,  as  they  are  in  a  hurry." 

Bobby  did  not  need  their  testimony. 
He  nearly  fell  over  trying  to  show  them 
the  door,  and,  as  soon  as  they  had  gone 
and  he  had  recovered  his  breath  he 
spoke. 

"'Well,"  he  blurted  out,  "that  cer- 
tainly is  a  fine  piece  of  business. 
But  I  hate  to  think  that  I  have  to 
trust  my  interests  to  two  such  fellows 
as  Jerry  Dean  and  John  Birch — of 
course,  gentlemen,  you  will  always  be 
willing  to  accept  suggestions  from  Susan, 
and  I,  being  a  member  of  the  corpora- 
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tion,  will  naturall}-  have  to  be  heard. 
Oh,  hang  it  all,  what's  the  matter  with 
you  people,  an\-way?  Tear  up  those  pa- 
pers, and  I'll  go  right  down  to  the  office 
and  won't  leave  there  until  " 

"Never  mind  finishing."  contradicted 
Susan ;  "I  know  the  rest  by  heart. 
You've  just  got  to  get  down  to  the  grind 
now,  and  do  what  the  directors  tell  j  ou. 

"In  the  first  place,  gentlemen,  I  ask," 
she  said,  turning  to  Jerrj-  and  John, 
■'that  you  be  kind  enough  to  decide  that 
our  marriage  be  announced  for  next 
Saturday." 

"And  I  make  that  into  the  form  of  a 
motion !"  cried  Bobb\".  suddenly  becom- 
ing glad  that  things  had  taken  the  course. 

"Not  so  easy,"  spoke  up  the  presi- 
dent. "As  a  corporation,  it  is,  you  will 
agree,  our  duty  to  keep  expenses  as  low 
as  possible,  and.  if  it  can  be  done,  to 
make  mone\'. 

"Therefore,  as  Mr.  Shermann's  has 
not  been  seconded  and  so  cannot  be 
acted  upon,  I  offer  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  that  Robert  Shermann.  of  Robert 
Shermann.  Incorporated,  he  authorized 
and  ordered  to  woo,  win,  and  wed  an 
heiress.  Said  heiress  to  be  already  in 
control  of  as  much  money  and  property- 
as  will  consider  the  man  in  question.  I 
suggest  Miss  Edith  Golden,  an  acquaint- 
ance of  Mr.  Birch's,  as  the  woman.'' 

"Second  the  motion,"  called  John 
Birch. 

"Wait  a  minute  !"  cried  Susan.  "What 
is  this  you  are  doing?  Are  you  going 
to  turn  the  tables  on  me  after  all  that  I 
have  done?" 

"Madam."  answered  Jerrj-,  in  a  mat- 
ter-of-fact tone,  "we  are  simply  looking 
out  for  the  best  interests  of  the  cor- 
poration— financially."  And  then  he  con- 
tinued : 

"You  have  all  heard  the  motion,  gen- 
tlemen ;  all  in  favor  please  designate 
bj-  the  usual  sign." 

"Aye !"  said  Jerry  and  John  together, 
a  smile  playing  about  their  lips. 

"All  contrary,  by  the  same  sign,"  went 
on  Jerrj-. 

"Aj'e !"  bellowed  Bobb\-  in  a  voice  tliat 
could  have  been  heard  a  block  in  the 
open. 

"Motion  is  carried,"  announced  the 
president.    And  then  added : 

"Mr.  Shermann,-  you  are  authorized 
and  ordered  to  woo,  win,  and  wed  an 
heiress,  preferably  Miss  Edith  Golden,  to 
whom  Mr.  John  Birch  will  introduce  you 
^t  the  first  possible  opportunitj-." 

Bobby  and  Susan  were  hugging  each 


other  in  a  corner  when  Jerry  finished. 
The  latter  was  making  apologj-  after 
apologj-  for  the  part  she  had  played  in 
bringing  about  the  former's  incorpora- 
tion. 

"Honestly,  Bobby,"  she  pleaded,  "I 
didn't  think  that  they'd  ever  do  this.  I 
thought  that  they  would  be  able  \o  fur- 
nish you  with  money  and  then  we  could 
be  married.  It's  awfully  mean  of  them. 
But  perhaps  something  can  still  be  done, 
and  if  it  can,  I'll  do  it." 

And  so,  after  hours  of  pleading  in 
vain  by  both  Susan  and  Bo'd'D}".  the  lat- 
ter was  introduced  by  John  to  the  charm- 
ing Miss  Golden.  She  was  far  from 
what  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  waj^  in  which  Bobby  had  protested 
against  meeting  her,  and,  in  fact,  there 
were  not  a  few  men  who  would  have 
gladly  carried  out  the  order  that  had 
been  given  to  Bobby.  Nevertheless, 
every  time  that  the  man  who  had  con- 
tributed unwillingly  the  name  to  the  new 
corporation,  looked  at  her,  she  winced. 
It  made  him  think  of  Susan  and  the  fact 
that  he  could  not  marry-  her,  after  all 
the  years  of  waiting  and  planning. 

But  what  could  Bobby  do?  He  was 
forced,  legally,  to  woo  the  girl,  and  so, 
though  very  reluctantly,  he  began  opera- 
tions at  once.  When  he  and  Edith 
Golden  were  together  alone  for  the  first 
time,  thej"  became  quite,  intimate.  She 
was  a  society  girl,  having  become  ac- 
quainted with  John  Birch  in  these  circles, 
he  being  himself  an  active  member  of 
those  who  sought  to  have  their  money 
gain  for  them  the  pleasures  of  life.  And 
as  a  societj-  girl,  she  was  used  to  men 
and  their  ways.  For  that  reason  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  determine  whether  it 
was  through  politeness,  fun,  or  real  in- 
terest that  she  allowed  her  acquaintance 
with  Bobby  to  proceed  as  it  did. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  less  than  two 
weeks  later  that  Bobby,  in  indifi'erent 
efforts  to  carry  out  orders,  was  repeating 
the  parts  of  his  love-making  that  he  had 
m.emorized  almost  from  his  experiences 
vrith  Susan.  And  Edith  did  not  reject 
them.  In  fact,  she  seemed,  much  to 
Bobby's  disgust,  to  be  almost  in  love 
with  him.  And  why?  To  be  sure,  he 
had  not  tried  to  make  the  showing  that 
he  had  to  Susan.  And  he  could  see 
no  good  traits — or,  at  any  rate,  no  lov- 
able ones — that  he  had  displayed.  Why 
didn't  she  turn  him  down  ?  But  she  did 
not  and  that  was  all  there  was  to  it. 

"\\'ell."  thought  Bobby,  one  night  after 


returning  from  her  home,  "if  I  don't  get 
her,  it'll  only  be  go  after  some  other 
girl  who  may  not  be  half  as  nice,  so  I 
suppose  I  might  as  well  be  game.  But 
first  I'll  put  a  good-sized  hole  in  the  bank 
accotmt  of  Robert  Shermann.  Incorpo- 
rated. Let's  see.  I've  spent  sixtj^-two 
dollars  to-day,  and  seven  hundred  and 
nftj--four,  beside  the  new  automobile  I 
had  to  get,  since  I  met  Edith.  There 
is  som.e  satisfaction  in  being  able  to 
spend  as  much  as  I  want  and  onlj-  have 
to  hand  in  a  report.  At  any  rate,  it 
serves  those  conspiring  idiots  good.  But 

Susan  " 

And  Bobby  fell  to  thinking  of  his  lost 
love. 

Three  days  later  Bobby  came  home  al- 
most in  a  frenzy.  He  had  been  getting 
altogether  too  near  to  a  proposal  to  suit 
himself,  of  late,  and,  having  noticed  it, 
the  directors  of  Robert  Shermann,  In- 
corporated, had  written  to  him  ordering 
him  to  offer  the  proposal  the  next 
evening. 

And  then  came  Susan  to  the  rescue 
with  her  ever-ready  wits. 

An  hour  after  Bobby  had  returned 
home  from  a  day  with  his  prospective 
wife,  his  sers-ant — he  had  necessarily  em- 
ployed one  at  the  expense  of  the  cor- 
poration— announced  that  ^liss  Garrick 
wished  to  see  him. 

Susan  rushed  in  and  grabbed  him  bj- 
the  neck. 

"Oh,  Bobby,"  she  cried,  "we're  going 
to  be  married,  after  all  I" 

"WTiat?"  he  exclaimed,  in  amazement. 

"It's  true,"  she  continued;  "a  very- 
good  friend  of  mine,  a  rich  one,  has 
bought  me  the  controlling  interest  in 
Robert  Shermann,  Incorporated,  and,  of 
course,  I'll  have  us  married  immedi- 
ately." 

"Great !"'  was  all  that  Bobby  could  say 
before  his  words  were  smothered  by 
kisses. 

And  married  they  were. 

And  on  the  day  of  the  wedding  came 
a  letter  from  Jerry-  and  John,  saying 
briefly : 

"Congratulations.  And  it  might  inter- 
est you  to  know  that  it  would  have  hap- 
pened anj-w-ay.  Miss  Golden  joins  us  in 
the  congratulations,  and  adds  that  even 
though  it  was  a  put-up  job  between  John 
and  her,  there  is  a  question  as  to  who 
got  the  best  of  it.  Robert  Shermann,  In- 
corporated, spent  a  lot  of  money. 

"At  an\-  rate,  it  was  a  good  business 
deal !" 


From  Champion  to  Tramp 

(LUBIN) 

By  Arthur  Gavin,  Jr. 

A  story  of  the  cinder  path  with  foot-races  aplenty,  and  a  narrative  wound  around  a  grip- 
ping plot  with  incidents  that  will  keep  you  reading  to  the  end.  Every  one  loves  a  champion, 
but  no  one  has  use  for  a  tramp.  Here's  a  man  who  was  both  in  turns.  How  would  you  think 
the  world  would  consider  him?  It's  all  told  in  this  story  based  on  the  Lubin  production  of 
the  same  name.  The  play  was  written  by  Romaine  Fielding,  who  played  the  leading  role  of 
Shirley.    The  other  principals  in  the  cast  were: 

Anderson  Jack  Lawton 

Ethel  Castock    Vinnie  Burns 

Joseph  Castock  Roscoe  Karnes 

Jamison  Harold  Lynn 


A  ND  now  it's  up  to  me." 

Shirley  Christy,  recent  winner  of 
the  intercollegiate  championship  for  the 
mile,  realized  fully  the  weight  of  the 
words  he  had  just  uttered.  Everything 
was  up  to  him — to  prove  himself  the 
best  middle-distance  runner  in  the  world 
by  defeating  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  and  foreign  nations  in  the 
mile  race  of  the  international  field 
events  that  afternoon. 

Two  months  previous,  when  put  in 
as  a  substitute  in  the  intercoUegiates, 
owing  to  the  sudden  illness  of  the  best 
member,  or,  rather,  the  man  who  was 
up  to  that  time  supposed  to  be  the  best 
member,  of  the  track  team  of  the  col- 
lege which  he  attended,  Shirley  had  as- 
tonished not  only  the  spectators  but 
even  his  coach,  by  covering  the  dis- 
tance in  the  remarkably  fast  time  of 
four  minutes  and  seventeen  and  one- 
fifth  seconds.  He  had  drawn  away 
from  the  others  about  three-quarters 
of  a  lap  from  the  tape,  and,  by  a  sprint, 
the  equal  of  which  had  never  been  wit- 
nessed on  the  track  before,  had  crossed 
the  line  twenty  yards  ahead  of  his 
nearest  rival. 

From  that  time  on,  Shirley  had  been 
the  idol  of  the  college,  and  was  con- 
sidered to  be  the  best  runner  in  the 
United  States  by  all  the  men  in  the 
game.  Newspaper  reports  and  let- 
ters from  various  colleges,  offering  him 
scholarships  if  he  would  attend  their 
respective  institutions,  did  not  tend  in 
the  least  to  inspire  conceit  in  the  young 
runner,  for  it  was  a  fact  that  no  one 
was  more  surprised  than  he  himself  at 


the  spectacular  form  he  had  shown  in 
the  intercoUegiates.  Before  then  he 
had  considered  himself,  as  did  others, 
as  a  second-class  runner.  His  demon- 
stration in  the  big  race,  as  the  coach 
rightly  surmised,  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  never  before  had  he  competed  with 
such  good  men,  and  had  never  been 
pushed  early  enough  in  the  race  for  him 
to  realize  the  powers  of  endurance 
which  he  possessed.  Many  runners  who 
are  not  forced  to  exert  all  their 
strength  in  an  early  sprint  in  a  run- 
especially  a  mile — imagine  that  they 
are  really  tired  before  *they  are. 
When  a  man  is  pushed  hard  by  oppo- 
nents in  the  first  part  of  a  race,  and 
survives  in  the  lead,  or  near  it,  he  runs 
mechanically  after  a  quarter  of  the  dis- 
tance has  been  covered,  and  with  the 
help  of  the  element  which  is  known  to 
coaches  as  "sand,"  it  is  a  difficult  matter 
for  another  of  the  runners  to  pass  him  ; 
whereas,  if  the  same  runner  is  not  made 
to  do  his  best  at  the  beginning  of  a 
middle-distance  race,  and  falls  behind 
to  one  of  the  rear  positions,  he  im- 
agines that  he  is  more  "fagged"  than  is 
really  the  case,  and  consequently  does 
not  realize  all  the  ability  that  he  has. 

Such  was  the  case  with  Shirley 
Christy.  He  had  never  been  in  a  posi- 
tion where  responsibility  prompted  him 
to  try  his  best  to  survive  the  early 
sprint,  and  had  never  been  staked 
against  men  who  were  good  enough 
themselves  to  make  him  do  his  best. 
But  when  he  was  in  his  true  form,  it 
would  have  taken  a  wonderful  runner 
to  pass  him  as  soon  as  he  realized  that 


he  was  as  good  as  the  rest.  His  "sand" 
also  played  an  important  part  in  his 
victory  in  the  intercoUegiates. 

And  after  that  race,  the  coach  took 
him  into  training,  with  prospects  of 
making  an  international  champion  of 
him.  Through  the  friendly  efforts  of 
that  coach,  Harry  Courtney,  and  the 
influence  he  brought  to  bear,  Shirley 
was  named  as  one  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  in  the  inter- 
national meet.  So  he  sincerely  thanked 
Courtney  for  what  the  latter  had  done, 
and  added,  as  before  mentioned : 

"And  now  it  is  up  to  me." 

Shirley  Christy  and  Coach  Courtney 
sat  together  near  the  track,  watching  in- 
terestedly the  various  events.  For  an 
international  meet,  things  had  been  go- 
ing in  rather  poor  time  until  the  half 
mile.  In  this,  Jamison,  an  English  run- 
ner, had  run  a  spectacular  race,  finally 
winning  from  Anderson,  another  mem- 
ber of  the  college  of  which  Shirley  was 
a  student.  In  fact,  he  was  the  very 
man  in  whose  place  Shirley  had  been 
placed  in  the  intercollegiate  meet.  Both 
men  were  close  until  near  the  end  of 
the  last  lap,  when  the  foreigner  proved 
his  superiority  by  a  fast  sprint  at  the 
end,  which  increased  in  speed  as  they 
drew  near  the  finish  line.  Anderson 
was  not  able  to  keep  up  to  the  pace,  and 
came  in  in  second  place.  As  both  Jami- 
son and  Anderson  were  to  repeat  in 
the  mile,  their  showing  in  the  half  was 
followed  carefully  in  every  detail  b)' 
both  Courtney  and  Shirley,  the  latter 
having  been  saved  for  the  mile  run  in 
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I  order  that  he  might  enter  it  in  his  best 
I  condition,  not  being  handicapped  by  fa- 
!  tigue  from  competition  in  other  events. 
After  the  half-mile  race,  the  runner 

and  coach  watched  a  few  of  the  other 
j  races,  mostly  sprints,  which  did  not  in- 
j  terest  them  especially,  as  none  of  the 
'  contestants  in  Shirley's  event  were  in 

them. 

Finally  one  of  the  officials  faced  the 
stands  and  called  in  a  loud  voice  through 
i  his  megaphone : 

"All  out  for  the  mile !"  and  repeated 
it  several  times. 

Shirley  felt  a  strange  tingle  start  at 
the  base  of  his  spinal  column  and  creep 
j  slowly  upward,  until  he  thought  that 
f'l  he  was  blushing.    But  suddenly  every- 
I  thing  else  was  taken  from  his  mind  by 
'  a  nudge  in  the  side  from  Courtney,  ac- 
companied by  the  words : 
1 1     "Xow,  go  to  it,  boy,  and  show  'em 
|,  that  you're  the  best  miler  in  the  world 

I  — ^you  know  what  that'll  mean  to  you ! 
Anderson  is  easy  for  you,  you  know 

j  that,  and  Jamison,  who's  the  best  man 
' :  against  you,  wont  be  so  hard  to  beat. 

I I  Just  start  things  off  with  a  rush,  and 
keep  up  the  sprint  for  a  little  over  a 
lap,  and  then  ease  down  to  your  regu- 

ij  lar  pace.    At  about  half  a  mile,  drop 
I  [  to  second  or   third — not  too   far  be- 
j  I  hind — and  keep  'em  worried  by  a  lot  of 
Ij'  good  sprints.   Pull  away  from  the  bunch 
about  the  time  you  did  in  the  intercol- 
legiates.    Do  that,  and  when  you  come 
in  there'll  be  a  nice  gold  medal  here 
i'  for  you,  and  all  the  pretty  girls  in  the 
grand  stand  from  England  and  Africa 
j"  will  want  to  walk  home  with  you.  Now, 
beat  it !    Good  luck  !" 

With  a  smile  of  confidence,  and 
Courtney's  words  of  advice  still  ringing 
in  his  ears,  Shirley  toed  the  mark, 
crouched  down  into  position,  and  waited 
for  the  gun.  At  last  he  heard  the 
words :    ''Ready,  set,"  and  then  the  shot. 

Like  a  bolt,  the  men  dashed  forward 
with  the  speed  of  a  hundred-yard  dash. 
For  almost  half  a  lap  the  lead  belonged 
to  no  one  in  particular,  all  the  runners 
;  being  bunched,  but  then  they  began  to 
' '  string  out  little  by  little.    Shirley  occu- 
pied a  place  about  four  yards  in  the  rear 
of  the  pacemaker  until  nearly  a  lap  had 
I  been  covered.   At  this  point,  he  suddenly 
let  loose  into  a  still  faster  sprint  than 
the  rest,  and.  showing  a  spurt  of  his 
true  form,  dashed  to  the  fore.  Jami- 
son and  Anderson  were  close  at  his 


heels,  doing  their  utmost  to  maintain 
their  positions.  Shirley  clutched  tightly 
to  the  corks  in  his  hands,  and  a  quick 
glimpse  at  Jamison  showed  that  he  was 
doing  the  same.  Anderson,  however, 
carried  none,  but  his  hands  were  closed 
tightly,  showing  the  strain  that  he  was 
experiencing.  It  was  nearly  two  laps 
before  the  runners  showed  any  signs  of 
slowing  down  to  a  normal  pace,  and  on 
the  bench  Courtney  began  to  worry. 
He  was  afraid  that  such  a  long  sprint 
would  wear  too  hard  on  his  man,  and 
he  was  almost  angry  that  Shirley  had 
not  stopped  the  dash,  as  he  had  speci- 
fied, at  one  and  a  half  laps.  But  he 
thought,  "Guess  the  lad  knows  what  he's 


doing.  He  won  the  intercollegiates 
with  his  own  head  and  legs.  I'll  wait 
and  see  what  he  can  do." 

Evidently  his  faith  was  not  misplaced, 
for  Shirley  held  the  lead  for  another 
full  lap.  Then  Jamison  crept  up  closer 
rnd  pushed  the  American  boy  harder. 
From  then  until  the  end  of  the  fourth 
lap — the  half-mile  mark — the  race  was 
an  exceedingly  fast  one.  Jamison  and 
Shirley  kept  close  together,  with  An- 
derson trailing  at  their  heels.  Appar- 
ently the  latter  was  saving  his  strength 
until  the  last. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  half, 
Shirley  slackened  a  little,  but  lengthened 
his  stride  accordingly,  and  Jamison  went 
rlowly  ahead.  Anderson,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  race,  showing  the  use  of  any 


tactics,  forged  closer,  and  began  a  short 
sprint  which  ended  with  him  in  second 
place,  Jamison  pacemaker  and  Shirley 
a  close  third.  In  this  way  they  pro- 
ceeded for  another  lap.  Then  Shirley 
pressed  up,  and  both  of  the  men  ahead 
of  him  exerted  all  their  power  to  keep 
where  they  were.  The  sprint  was  short, 
but  was  soon  followed  by  another  and 
still  another.  The  race  was  a  grueling 
one,  and  was  practically  confined  to  the 
three  men  mentioned,  the  others  trailing 
along  the  field,  until  the  last  of  them 
were  almost  overcome  by  the  leaders. 

It  was  just  before  the  beginning  of 
the  last  lap  that  Shirley,  as  well  as  the 
others,   was   given   an   opportunity  to 


demonstrate  his  true  ability.  The  for- 
mer shot  ahead  like  an  arrow,  and 
passed  both  Jamison  and  Anderson. 
They,  however,  did  not  allow  him  to 
gain  much  lead,  and  worked  hard  to 
force  their  way  ahead.  Jamison  proved 
that  he  was  no  mean  miler  by  closing 
up  the  gap  that  separated  him  from 
Shirley,  and  Anderson  covered  ground 
in  an  amazing  manner,  until  the  three 
were  almost  abreast.  For  about  fifty 
yards,  the  men  remained  this  way,  but 
then  Shirley,  seeming  to  summon  up 
superhuman  strength,  began  to  pull  away 
from  his  rivals  slowly.  He  was  about 
a  yard  ahead,  perhaps,  when  the  Eng- 
lish runner  emitted  a  sharp  cry.  and 
staggered  to  the  side  of  the  track,  cov- 
ering his  face  with  his  hands.    He  had 


Shirley  was  discharged  from  the  Athletic  Union  forever. 
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dropped  out  of  the  race— but  evidently 
not  of  his  own  accord. 

Anderson  tried  his  best  to  catch  Shir- 
ley, and  both  dashed  on  in  a  furious 
sprint,  as  though  unaware  of  the  fact 
that  the  English  runner  had  stopped. 
And  then  came  what  proved  that  Shir- 
ley was  by  far  the  best  mile  runner  in 
the  world  Lengthening  his  already 
long  stride,  and  adding  speed  to  what 
seemed  before  almost  impossible,  he 
literally  "ran  away"  from  Anderson, 
and  crossed  the  tape  with  a  full  ten 
yards  to  spare.' 

As  he  broke  the  tape,  Courtney  was 
there     with  outstretched 
arms,  in  which  he  caught 
him. 

"Well,  old  man,  I  did  it," 
Shirley  said  in  an  exhausted 
voice  that  was  almost  a 
whisper. 

"You  certainly  did  !"  was 
the  answer.  "But  what 
happened  to  Jamison  ?" 

Shirley  looked  up  in  sur- 
prise. "Got  second  or  third, 
didn't  he?"  he  asked. 

"Not  by  a  good  deal !"  re- 
plied the  coach.  "He  fell 
out,  with  a  scream,  about 
two  hundred  yards  from  the 
tape.  Was  running  a  fine 
race,  too.  Let's  go  over 
and  see  what  was  wrong." 

As  they  approached  the 
group  around  the  English- 
man, a  hiss  broke  out. 
Shirley  and  Courtney  were 
both  taken  aback,  wonder- 
ing what  the  meaning  of  it 
could  be. 

"That's  a  fine  way  to  win 
a   race !"  one  of  the  men 
cried      sarcastically ;  and 
otlier  similar  remarks  were 
passed,  none,  however,  re- 
vealing the  cause  of  their  indignation. 
Shirley    did    not   have    to   wait  long, 
though,  for  an  explanation,  and  when 
it  was  given,  it  came  as  a  blow. 

One  of  the  offlcials  stepped  forward 
and  stated  in  a  tone  in  keeping  with  the 
badge  of  authority  which  he  wore : 

"Mr.  Christy,  a  charge  has  been  made 
against  you — you  and  Mr.  Anderson, 
rather — by  the  English  team,  for  the 
deliberate  throwing  of  pepper  into  the 
eyes  of  Mr.  Jamison  during  the  race." 

"What !"  called  Shirley  and  Courtney 
in  one  voice.  "Pepper?" 


"Exactly,"  repeated  the  official ;  "and 
it  blinded  Mr.  Jamison  so  that  he  could 
not  finish  the  race.'' 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  Shirley 
drew  Courtney  aside  and  said  in  a  low 
voice  to  him : 

"You,  of  course,  know  that  I  am  not 
guilty  of  such  a  dastardly  act,  but  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know,  if 
you  did  not  notice  it  yourself,  that  An- 
derson did  not  carry  any  corks  in  the 
race.' 

A  scowl  came  over  the  coach's  coun- 
tenance. Then  he  muttered  in  an  angry 
tone : 


dressing  rooms.  On  the  way,  they  were 
informed  that  Shirley  had  covered  the 
mile  in  four  minutes  and  fourteen  sec- 
onds flat — a  new  world's  record. 

"And  probably  all  for  nothing,  except 
my  own  satisfaction,"  the  accused  run- 
ner muttered. 

It  was  a  little  more  than  a  week  later, 
tb.at  Shirley  received  word  that  the 
hearing  was  to  take  place  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  summoning  him  to  be 
present. 

Courtney  and  Shirley  both  attended 
the  meeting,  and  were  disgusted  at  the 
proceedings.  Evidently  Anderson  had  in- 
terviewed each  member 
separately,  and  succeeded 
in  prejudicing  him  against 
Shirley  by  exerting  the  in- 
fluence that  he  controlled, 
for  every  argument  that 
was  offered  by  the  young 
middle-distance  runner  was 
crushed  by  the  board,  and 
even  a  fair  trial  was  not 
given.  As  a  result,  not  only 
was  Shirley  robbed  of  the 
laurels  due  him  for  win- 
ning the  international  mile 
and  breaking  the  world's 
record  at  the  same  time,  but 
he  was  also  denied  the  privi- 
lege of  ever  racing  again. 
He  was  discharged  from 
the  Athletic  Union  forever! 
And,  what  made  matters 
still  worse,  Anderson,  the 
man  guilty  of  the  act  for 
which  Shirley  was  con- 
victed, was  made  the  inter- 
national champion  by  his 
disqualification. 


He  picked  up  a  small  bottle,  half  full  of  a  dark  mixture 


"Things  look  pretty  bad.  There  won't 
be  much  chance  against  Anderson ;  you 
know  what  influence  he  has  with  the 
Athletic  Union.  He  can  get  out  of  any 
scrape,  if  there  is  any  excuse — and  you 
are  the  excuse  in  this  case." 

And  then  the  officials  made  the  an- 
nouncement to  Courtney  that  a  hearing 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Ath- 
letic Union  would  be  held  to  decide  the 
matter,  and  that  notice  would  be  for- 
warded to  Shirley  to  appear  and  offer 
defense.  With  this  information,  the  two 
men  left,  with  forlorn   faces,   for  the 


From  that  time  on.  Shir- 
ley lost  all  interest  in  not 
only  athletics,  but  even  life 
and  himself.  Despite  the 
pleadings  and  sympathy  of  Courtney,  he 
left  college  and  started  on  the  down- 
ward path.  Not  on  the  downward  path 
that  is  followed  by  those  of  the  under- 
world, but  on  that  path  where  may  be 
found  men  who  live  merely  because  it  is 
the  natural  order  of  events,  and  not  be- 
cause they  wish  to. 

Shirley,  carrying  in  his  trousers 
pocket  the  remainder  of  the  money 
which  he  had  intended  to  use  for  col- 
lege tuition  and  the  expenses  of  keeping 
up  his  education,  left  for  the  West.  He 
was   fairlv  well  dressed,   and  no  one 
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would  have  suspected  that  the  real  rea- 
son for  his  leaving  the  East  was  that  he 
"wanted  to  get  as  far  av.ay  from  every- 
thing as  the  money  he  had  would  pay 
for  transportation." 

He  alighted  from  the  train  in  Ari- 
zona, with  but  little  in  the  way  of 
United  States  bank  notes,  but  that  did 
not  trouble  him  at  all.  The  sooner  he 
expended  that,  he  thought,  the  farther 
he  got  from  the  world  and  those  in  it. 
"'If  a  man  can  pla}-  the  coward  and 
be  considered  a  hero  at  the  expense  of 
another,"  he  reasoned,  "then  I  don't 
want  to  be  a  man." 

And  he  was  not.  It  was  a  verj-  short 
time  later  that  Shirk}-  was  wandering 
through  the  mountains  dressed  in  what 
remained  of  clothes  he  had  worn  from 
the  East,  and  without  a  cent  in  his 
pockets.  During  the  day,  he  sauntered 
along  the  dusty,  narrow  roads,  bound 
for  nowhere — just  walking,  walking, 
walking,  until  something  very  kind,  per- 
haps sickness,  but  preferably  death, 
would  stretch  out  its  hand — yes,  a  help- 
ing hand,  for  what  had  he  to  desire  to 
live?  He  was  despised  by  the  world 
and  every  one  in  it,  with  the  probable 
exception  of  Harry  Courtne\- — but  what 
was  he  now?  ^^'ould  Harry  Courtney 
care  to  have  it  known  that  he  was  the 
friend  of  a  tramp?  Tramp — as  Shir- 
lej-  thought  the  word,  he  repeated  it 
aloud.  Tramp !  That  was  what  he 
was — a  poor,  miserable  tramp,  with  no 
one  and  nothing  to  live  for.  Perhaps 
if  there  had  been  some  one — a  girl  or 

  But  there  wasn't,  so  what  was 

the  use  of  thinking  of  it?  And  Shir- 
ley Christy  walked  on. 

At  noon,  he  stopped  at  whatever  house 
seemed  the  most  friendly,  and  begged  a 
meal.  li  the  woman  in  it  wished  work 
done  in  payment  for  her  generosity,  he 
did  it — but  he  hurried,  for  it  delayed 
him  on  his  walk  to  the  end  of  life. 
In  the  evening,  he  watched  as  he 
trod  along,  for  an  inviting  spot  in  which 
to  spend  the  night,  and.  finding  it.  he 
lay  down  and  slept  until  daybreak.  Al- 
ways he  was  up  at  daybreak  to  continue 
his  endless  journey. 

On  a  day  after  he  had  spent  several 
years  of  this  life  of  misery — probably 
more  miserable  than  had  ever  before 
been  spent  bj-  any  one  in  his  or  any 
other  position,  he  applied  for  his  sup- 
per at  a  little  cottage  situated  on  a 
lonely  part  of  a  mountain  road.  The  oc- 
cupants of  the  place  were  two,  an  old 


man  and  his  aged  wife.  Both  were 
hospitable,  and,  despite  the  fact  that  he 
made  such  a  disreputable  appearance, 
seemed  to  take  a  certain  degree  of  in- 
terest in  him.  The  man  invited  him  to 
his  place  at  the  table,  and  told  him  to 
eat  heartily,  but  in  the  meanwhile  ques- 
tioning him  closely.  At  the  question : 
"Why  don't  you  find  work?"'  Shirley 
started  in  his  chair. 

"Because,''  he  answered,  "that  is  too 
much  like  real  life,  and  I — don't  want 
to  live.''  The  old  couple  appeared  af- 
fected b\'  the  statement,  and  put  their 
persuasive  powers  to  a  combined  test. 
It  revealed  that  the  man  was  employed 
in  a  mining  camp  not  far  distant,  and 
that  he  wished  the  young  stranger,  Shir- 
le}',  to  seek  work  there  also.  He  had 
taken  an  interest  in  the  self-appointed 
tramp,  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  so  un- 
like the  usual  person  of  the  type  which 
he  represented,  inasmuch  as  he  spoke 
refined  English,  and  in  spite  of  the 
years  spent  in  his  present  role,  he  by  in- 
stinct had  manners  that  showed  good 
breeding. 

And,  after  several  hours  of  argument, 
Shirley  was  persuaded  to  apply  for  a 
position  in  the  mining  camp  in  which 
the  old  man  worked,  and  he  thought  that 
his  college  engineering  course  would 
prove  a  great  asset  to  him,  although  he 
did  not  mention  to  his  hosts  that  he 
had  been  at  one  time  a  college  stu- 
dent. 

Therefore,  the  following  day  found 
him  at  the  mine  early  in  the  morning. 
And  before  he  had  been  in  the  half-fal- 
len-down shack— which  was  called  the 
office — five  minutes  he  was  again  a  man, 
and  did  not  know  whether  to  be  glad 
or  to  repent  the  step  that  he  had  taken 
—and  it  was  not  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  had  applied  for  work  except  indi- 
rectly. The  real  reason  was,  the  man  to 
whom  he  made  the  application.  On  en- 
tering the  superintendent's  office.  Shir- 
ley walked  briskly  around,  to  the  front 
of  the  roll-top  desk,  at  which  the  man 
in  charge  sat.  He  opened  his  mouth  to 
speak,  but  kept  it  open.  Before  him  sat 
— Anderson !  The  same  Anderson  who 
was  responsible  for  the  miserable  life 
to  which  he  had  been  reduced. 

"Want  work?"  the  man  at  the  desk 
asked,  with  a  sneer. 

''No.  not  if  you  are  to  be  m}-  boss!'" 
was  the  quick  reply.  "I've  had  all  I 
want  of  you  except  about  that  five  min- 
utes.   I'll  spend  that  in  altering  your 


face.  But  I'll  postpone  the  event  until 
1  have  time  to  tell  whoever  your  em- 
ployer is  what  kind  of  a  man  you  are." 

"Go  ahead  and  do  your  worst,"  in- 
vited Anderson,  "if  you  think  he'll  be- 
lieve you.  Say,  by  the  way,"  he  added, 
with  a  spark  of  evil  in  his  eye,  "why 
don't  you  come  to  the  athletic  meet  at 
Big  Falls  to-morrow  and  see  me  run? 
I'm  still  the  mile  champion  of  the  world, 
you  know,  and  keep  up  in  athletics.  It'll 
be  a  good  race." 

Shirley  stared  him  in  the  face  for  a 
full  minute,  and  then  said  slowly : 

"Don't  add  insult  to  injury,  or  you 
may  get  that  licking  before  I  expected 
to  administer  it.  Good  day — but  I'll  see 
you  again  soon,"  and  Shirley  stalked  out 
of  the  building. 

The  next  da}-,  one  of  the  first  men 
to  arrive  at  the  track  at  Big  Falls  was 
Shirley  Christy.  He  found  and  intro- 
duced himself  to  Anderson's  closest 
rival  for  the  mile  run,  and  helped  to 
rub  him  down,  meanwhile  warning  him 
to  be  careful  of  the  crafty  and  unscru- 
pulous Anderson. 

"He's  a  mean  man,  and  as  dirty  a 
runner  as  ever  paced  a  cinder  path — so 
mark  my  words,  and  be  careful.  It's 
just  a  word  to  the  wise." 

And  then  Shirley  left  the  dressing 
room  of  his  new  friend  and  went  about 
the  grounds,  promising  to  return  just  be- 
fore the  race,  and  give  a  last  massage 
to  his  muscles. 

The  mile  run  was  one  of  the  last 
events  on  the  program,  and,  after  get- 
ting a  line  on  the  ability  of  the  various 
competitors  by  watching  closely  the  pre- 
ceeding  races,  Shirley  returned  to  the 
clubhouse,  with  the  intention  of  inform- 
ing his  friend  that  the  worst  man  to  be 
feared,  not  only  because  of  the  methods 
he  employed,  but  also  by  his  fast  run- 
ning, was  Anderson. 

But  when  Shirley  entered  the  dress- 
ing room  a  discouraging  surprise  was  in 
store  for  him.  There  on  the  bench  lay 
Connors,  the  best  runner  beside  An- 
derson, apparently  asleep  or  uncon- 
scious. The  tramp  and  ex-champion 
miler  ran  over  to  the  prostrate  form  of 
the  lad  and  bent  over  it.  .A.  shaking 
proved  that  the  worst  was  true — the 
man  was  not  in  a  natural  sleep,  for  no 
amount  of  calling  or  shaking  could  wake 
him. 

Shirley  rushed  toward  the  door, 
through  it  and  to  the  water  basin  just 
outside.    He  leaned  over  to  draw  ^  cup- 
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ful  of  water  from  the  faucet,  when  his 
eyes  caught  sight  of  something  half 
hidden  by  dirt,  in  a  far  corner  of  the 
building — something  that  interested  him. 
He  stopped  in  the  act  of  turning  the 
handle  to  obtain  the  water,  and  walked 
over  to  the  object  on  the  floor.  It  was 
a  small  bottle,  about  half  full  of  a 
dark  mixture,  and  bore  no  label.  Shir- 
ley extracted  the  cork  and  put  the  vial 


have  meant  a  lot  to  him.    I  wonder  if 

 ■    By  George,  I'll  try  !"'  he  finished, 

with  a  ring  of  determination  in  his 
voice. 

And  it  was  barely  ten  minutes  later 
that  the  judge  called : 

"All  out  for  the  mile!"  and  began 
calling  the  names  of  the  contestants. 
When  he  reached  the  name  of  Connors, 
there  was  a  pause,  and  then  followed 


He  grabbed  up  the  prostrate  form  of  the  girl 


to  his  nostrils.  That  was  enough — that 
and  the  fact  that  Anderson  was  one  of 
the  competitors  in  the  same  race  as  Con- 
nors. He  W'as  satisfied  that  his  friend 
of  recent  acquaintance  had  been  drugged 
when  he  had  taken  a  drink. 

"It's  a  shame,"  thought  Shirley,  "that 
a  man  as  good  as  Connors  should  be 
robbed  of  his  chance  in  this  race!  If  he 
had  beaten  Anderson,  who  claims  the 
championship  of   the   world,   it  would 


an  announcement:  "Christy  substitut- 
ing for  Connors — sudden  illness." 

Shirley  emerged  from  the  dressing- 
room  in  a  borrowed  running  suit,  just 
as  the  judge  finished  the  roll  call.  He 
cast  a  glance  about  the  field  to  gain  a 
sight  of  Anderson,  and  when  his  eyes 
finally  lighted  on  that  individual  they 
clearly  showed  the  pleasure  that  he  felt. 
The  latter,  having  been  foiled  in  his  at- 
tempt to  put  a  good  man  out  of  the  race. 


had  involuntarily  put  a  better  one  in  his 
place. 

And  then  came  the  race.  .  It  was  al- 
most a  repetition  of  the  international 
event,  except  that  Jamison  did  not  fig- 
ure, and  Anderson  had  improved  where 
Shirley  had  decreased  in  ability  from 
the  lack  of  practice  and  training. 

The  first  quarter  mile  saw  the  run- 
ners, with  some  few  exceptions,  in  a 
crowd.  By  the  end  of  the  halfway 
mark,  Anderson  was  leading  and  Shir- 
ley followed  several  yards  behind.  And 
then,  realizing  that  time  had  played 
hard  with  the  latter,  placed  all  hope  in 
wearing  out  his  rival.  He  started  with 
a  long  sprint,  dropped  back  for  only 
half  a  lap  to  a  normal  pace,  and  com- 
menced a  series  of  short  but  exceeding 
fast  dashes,  all  of  which  served  to  give 
evidence  that  the  man  in  the  lead  was 
tiring  quickly.  Shirley's  life  in  the  open 
and  constant  walking  had  been  some  help 
to  him,  despite  the  fact  that  he  had  not 
run  for  several  years,  and,  with  the  aid 
of  these  and  an  abundance  of  "grit,"  he 
began  the  last  sprint  almost  two  laps 
from  the  end.  It  was  a  wonderful  dem- 
onstration of  running.  After  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  lap.  Anderson  had  no 
chance,  and  Shirley  crossed  the  finish 
line  a  quarter  of  a  lap  ahead,  amid  the 
cheers  of  a  thousand  throats. 

But  a  damper  was  put  on  the  glory 
he  had  earned  by  a  scowl  delivered  by 
the  man  without  morals — Anderson.  It 
was  plain  that  he  bore  no  good  to  the 
old  enemy  of  the  cinder  track,  and 
promised  trouble. 

But  Shirley  did  not  rest  at  simply- 
beating  Anderson  in  the  race.  There 
was  more  at  stake  for  him.  By  con- 
vincing arguments  and  incriminating 
evidence  from  both  himself  and  Con- 
nors, when  the  latter  had  recovered,  the 
real  title  holder  of  the  international  mile 
succeded  in  bringing  the  claimant  of 
the  world  mile  before  the  proper  author- 
ities, and,  in  Arizona,  without  the  in- 
fluence that  he  controlled  in  the  East, 
he  received  that  which  he  well  deserved 
— the  sentence  that  had  been  imposed, 
through  his  efforts,  on  Shirley.  And 
Shirley  was  soon  after  reinstated  as  a 
registered  member  of  the  Athletic 
Union,  the  charge  of  some  years  previ- 
ous having  been  withdrawn,  and  the  title 
of  champion  miler  of  the  world,  as  well 
as  holder  of  the  world's  record  for  thac 
distance. 
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Anderson,  not  fazed  by  his  disgrace, 
i:ontinued  his  work  in  the  mining  camp. 
Knd  Shirley,  now  no  more  the  ambi- 
hionless  man  of  such  a  short  time  be- 
lore,  frequently  could  be  seen  in  the 
jiricinity  of  the  mine.  He  was  trying  to 
iearn  the  working  of  the  business,  with 
the  intention  of  seeking,  as  soon  as  he 
(was  well  enough  acquainted  with  the 
work,  a  position  in  one  of  the  other 
jniines  in  the  State,  some  distance  away, 
i  It  was  on  one  of  these  visits  that  an- 
lother  thing  occurred  which  served  even 
imore  than  his  victory  over  his  enemy. 
lAnderson,  to  bring  him  back  the  proper 
view  of  things.  And  it  was  brought 
iabout  by  .Anderson's  own  hand. 

The  owner  of  the  mine,  Joseph  Cas- 
itock,  was  going  over  the  grounds  with 
jhis  daughter,  watching  the  men  and  the 
(work.  Suddenly  all  the  men,  inspired, 
las  was  later  brought  to  light,  by  prom- 
'ises  of  better  positions  if  a  strike  suc- 
ceeded, dropped  their  work  in  a  body 
and  rushed  at  Castock.  Shirley  was 
standing  not  far  away  at  the  time,  and, 
I  seeing  that  not  only  the  owner  but  his 
laughter,  also,  were  in  a  dangerous  po- 
j  iition,  for  the  men  in  their  fury  would 
not  let  a  woman  interfere  with  their 
plans,  rushed  to  the  aid  of  the  helpless 
unes. 

^\'hen  he  reached  the  scene,  the  girl 
liad  already  been  struck  a  glancing  blow- 
in  the  head  by  a  shovel  in  the  hands  of 
lie  of  the  men.  She  fell  over,  and  was 
lying  on  the  ground  when  Shirley  ar- 
rived. He  wrenched  a  pick  from  the 
hands  of  a  near-by  striker  and  swung  it 
right  and  left  until  those  around  were 
forced  back  by  the  fury  of  the  blows. 
Grabbing  up  the  girl,  w-ho  was  now  pros- 
trate, and  shouting  a  word  into  the  ear 
of  Castock,  Shirley  pushed  the  mine 
owner  ahead  of  him,  and  followed 
closely  with  the  woman  in  his  arms. 
Only  often  enough  to  turn  and  deliver 
a  well-directed  blow  at  one  of  his  pur- 
suers, did  he  halt,  and  finally  they 
reached  the  Castock  automobile,  which 
had  been  left  not  far  away.  The  chauf- 
feur had  already  started  the  engine 
when  he  saw  them  coming,  and  in  an- 
other minute  the  party  was  speeding  to 
safety,  though  not  unhurt. 

And  then  came  the  real  change  in  the 
life  of  Shirley  Christy. 

As  soon  as  the  injuries  received  by 
him  in  the  mine  battle  had  healed,  Air. 
Castock,  through  gratitude  for  his  heroic 
act,  placed   him  in  the  mine,  with  a 


promise  that  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  business  to 
warrant  the  responsibility,  he  would  be 
given  the  position  vacated  by  Anderson 
through  his  discharge,  which  immedi- 
ately followed  the  strike.  New  men 
had  been  secured  to  take  the  places  of 
the  old,  untrustworthy  employees,  and 
the  work  progressed  better  than  ever 
before.  Shirley's  advancement  was 
even  sooner  than  was  expected,  for, 
with  the  aid  of  his  college  education  in 
engineering  and  natural  ability  to  learn 
quickly,  it  was  scarcely  two  months  be- 
fore he  was  superintending  the  mine. 

Meanwhile,  to  make  life  for  him  what 
he  had  never  supposed  it  could  be,  other 
powers  were  at  work.  Ethel  Castock, 
the  girl  he  had  rescued  from  the  strik- 
ers, was  far  from  the  least  interested 
in  Shirley's  progress.  In  fact,  in  the 
time  that  followed  the  uprising  at  the 
mine.  Ethel  and  Shirley  had  become 
sweethearts  with  the  hearty  approval 
and  consent  of  her  father,  Joseph  Cas- 
tock. 

"Do  you  think,  Ethel,"  Shirley  asked 
her  one  day,  with  a  half-fearful  feeling 
in  his  heart,  "that  you  could  trust  your 
life  to  a  man  who  has  been  a  tramp? 
Will  you  take  the  risk  of  becoming  my 
wife?" 

"Risk?"  she  echoed,  in  proud  scorn 
of  self-condemnation.  "There  is  none. 
Xot  with  a  man  who  has  won  back  all 
that  he  has  lost,  as  you  have,  by  nerve 
and  courage.  I  will  trust  myself  to  you 
for  life  gladly." 

Shirley  Christ}-  threw  back  his  shoul- 
ders with  a  deep  breath  of  satisfac- 
tion. 

"Your  father  has  done  everything  for 
me,"  said  he.  "And  now  you've  done 
the  best  thing  that  could  have  hap- 
pened to  me.  You've  come  into  my  life. 
And  you've  told  me  that  you  trust  me. 
I'm  not  going  to  disappoint  you. 

"And  now  it's  up  to  me." 


Why. 

J P.  McGOWAN,  the  producer  of  the 
•  "Hazards  of  Helen"  pictures  for 
the  Kalem  Company,  and  Helen  Holmes, 
his  daring  leading  woman,  are  con- 
stantly receiving  letters  from  the  rail- 
road men  of  the  States  complimenting 
them  upon  the  accurate  manner  in  which 
this  strictly  railroad  series  is  presented 
to  the  public.  The  '■eason  for  this  is 
not  far  to  seek.    All  of  the  principals 


in  the  cast  have  at  one  time  or  another 
been  workers  on  a  railroad.  McGowan 
himself  was  once  chief  clerk  to  the  su- 
perintendent of  the  Galveston,  Harris- 
burg  and  San  Antonio  Railroad ;  and, 
moreover,  he  asserts  he  rode  "beneath" 
more  than  once. 

Helen  Holmes  was  born  in  her  fa- 
ther's private  car  when  he  was  a  promi- 
nent ofincial  on  the  Chicago  and  East- 
ern Illinois  line,  and  she  was  the  model 
for  the  well-known  Santa  Fe  advertise- 
ment pictures,  "The  Santa  Fe  Girl." 

H.  Z.  Wood  ran  a  locomotive  out  of 
Chicago  on  the  Chicago  &  Northwest- 
ern for  twenty-eight  years. 

G.  A.  Williams  was  a  conductor  on 
the  same  line.  Tony  Merchantson  was 
roundhouse  foreman  for  the  Southern 
Pacific;  and  the  leading  man,  Lee  Ma- 
loney,  is  an  ex-engineer  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  and  Quincy  line. 

All  of  these  men  and  women  thor- 
oughly understand  what  to  do  and  how 
to  do  it  in  the  right  way,  so  it  is  not  so 
remarkable  that  the  "Hazards"  pictures 
are  given  correctly  as  far  as  the  techni- 
cal details  are  concerned.  Added  to  this, 
every  member  of  the  cast  thoroughly  en- 
joys the  work. 


From  Six  Feet  Up. 
\1 /H.-AT  is  conceded  the  greatest  gal- 
'  *  axy  of  motion-picture  stars,  when 
height  and  weight  are  concerned,  ever 
gathered  together  in  one  studio,  are 
working  under  the  direction  of  Direc- 
tor W.  Christy  Cabanne,  in  the  Reliance- 
Alajestic  (Mutual)  studios  in  Holly- 
wood, California. 

Here  are  some  of  them: 

.A..  O.  Sears,,  six  feet  three  inches, 
weight  190  pounds;  Alfred  Paget,  six 
feet  one  inch,  weight  180  pounds;  Wal- 
lace Reid,  six  feet  two  inches,  weight 
igo  pounds ;  William  Hinckley,  six  feet 
two  inches,  weight  175  pounds;  Elmo 
Lincoln,  six  feet  one  inch,  weight  240 
pounds ;  George  Walsh,  six  feet,  weight 
190  pounds;  and  last,  but  not  least,  Tom 
Wilson,  who  stands  six  feet  three,  and 
weighs  240  pounds  before  breakfast. 

The  shortest  man  in  the  studio  is  Di- 
rector Cabanne,  who  stands  five  feet 
si.x  inches,  and  weighs  172  pounds.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  big  fellows  all  respect  him. 
despite  the  difference  in  height  and 
weight. 


Plays  and  Players 


Edward  J.  Le  Saint. 

EDWARD  J.  LE  SAINT,  the  popu- 
lar producer  with  the  SeUg  Poly- 
■scope  Company,  was  born  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  to  American  parents.  His  name  he 
inherited  from  his  father's  people,  who 
were  French.  Educated  in  Cincinnati, 
he  was  a  fair  scholar,  and  while  he  went 
in  for  sports  generally,  he  did  not  shine 
particularly  in  any  one  of  them. 

On  completing  school,  he  entered  the 
railroad  business,  and  was  a  clerk  in  the 
auditing  office  of  the  Q.  &  C.  line,  but 
the  desire  to  go  on  the  stage  was  too 
strong  for  him,  and  he  went  into  stock 
i]]  his  home  town  under  the  manage- 


ment of  James  Neil — now  acting  and 
directing  with  the  Lasky  forces  in  Los 
Angeles.  There  he  played  for  two  sea- 
sons and  cut  his  eyteeth  and  showed 
enough  ability  to  encourage  him  to  go 
on.  For  fifteen  years  he  was  in  prom- 
inent stock  and  road  companies  and 
traveled  far  and  wide,  enacting  every 
imaginable  sort  of  part,  from  bits  to 
leads,  as  he  puts  it. 

For  three  years  he  was  with  the 
Brady  forces,  and  played  the  stock- 
broker in  "The  Man  of  the  Hour"  for 
a  long  time.  Then  attention  turned  to 
the  motion  pictures,  where  there  were 
no  lay-offs,  no  traveling,  and  where  he 
could  make  a  home  and  live  quietly  in 


one  place.  He  joined  and  worked  for 
eight  months  with  the  Imp  Company, 
the  earlier  part  of  the  time  as  an  extra, 
to  get  his  hand  in,  but  later  came  to 
the  coast  with  that  company  and  com- 
menced to  direct.  When  the  Universal 
was  formed,  and  took  in  the  Imp,  he 
went  to  New  York  and  joined  the  Kine- 
macolor  forces,  with  whom  he  remained 
until  they  closed  their  studios. 

It  was  over  a  year  ago  that  Mr.  le 
Saint  made  connections  with  the  Selig 
Polyscope  Company,  and  he  has  been 
with  it  since.  In  that  time  many  of  the 
best  Selig  releases  have  been  produced 
under  his  direction. 

Mr.  le  Saint  is  one  of  the  most  care- 
ful directors  in  picturedom,  and  is  ex- 
tremely artistic  by  nature.  He  is  a  capa- 
ble artist  and  has  exhibited  both  oils 
and  water  colors  and  has  written  a  num- 
lier  of  magazine  articles  upon  both  litera- 
ture and  art.  He  has  had  the  same 
camera  man  and  principals  with  him 
ever  since  he  joined  Selig,  and  is  proud 
of  that  fact. 

Mr.  le  Saint's  longing  for  a  permanent 
home  has  been  carried  out,  perhaps  bet- 
ter than  he  had  hoped  for,  inasmuch  as 
the  well-known  Selig  actress.  Stella 
Razeto,  shares  it  with  him — as  his  wife. 

[=1 

Naomi  Childers. 

NAOMI  CHILDERS,  who  is  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  Vitagraph 
players,  though  young  in  years,  has  a 
mass  of  experience  behind  her  which 
few  of  her  sister  artists  can  boast  of. 
A'liss  Childers  is  a  St.  Louis  girl,  and 
her  histrionic  efforts  date  back  to  her 
fifth  year,  when  she  appeared  at  the 
Odeon  in  St.  Louis  in  "Alice  in  Wonder- 
land." After  that  she  had  a  very  ver- 
satile career,  sometimes  as  a  fancy 
dancer,  other  times  as  an  elocutionist, 
and  as  a  lovely  exponent  of  ancient 
Greek  poses.  Following  this,  she  turned 
to  the  legitimate  stage,  and  here  again 
she  was  prominent  in  many  metropoli- 
tan successes.  She  supported  William 
Courtenay  in  "Ready  Money,"  Dorothy 
Donnelly  in  "Madame  X,"  Henry  Kolker 
in  "A  Great  Name,"  and  William  Faver- 
sham  in  some  of  his  productions. 

In  due  time  the  films  claimed  her,  and 


111  this  line  her  clever  versatility  has 
stood  her  in  good  stead,  running  the 
scale  as  she  has  from  comedy  to  tragedy, 
and  in  all  she  has  been  highly  success- 
ful. One  of  her  finest  bits  of  emotional 
work  was  exemplified  in  "The  Hand  of 
God."  "Coming  Thro'  the  Rye,"  which 
is  from  her  own  pen,  is  a  three-reel  sub- 
ject in  which  the  authoress  prominently 
figures. 

In  St.  Louis,  during  the  early  part  of 
her  career.  Miss  Childers  was  known  as 
"The  Pride  of  St.  Louis."  This  has  now 
been  changed  by  her  admirers  to  "The 
Goddess  of  the  Screen,"  who  uphold  that 
her  queenly  bearing  and  Grecian  beauty 


entitle  her  to  the  cognomen.  This  is 
probably  carrying  enthusiasm  a  little  out 
of  sight,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
screen  boasts  of  Mary  Pickford  and 
many  others  before  ]\Iiss  Childers,  but  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  credit  in  her  is  not 
misplaced. 

[=1 

Blow  Up  House  by  Dynamite. 

OL^T  in  Santa  Barbara  the  general 
public  was  invited  recently  to  view 
the  filming  of  a  thrilling  scene  de- 
signed for  inclusion  in  the  four-part 
Mutual  masterpicture,  "The  House  of 
a  Thousand  Scandals."  The  produc- 
tion   is    benig    superintended    for  tliQ 
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1  American  company  b\-  Director  Thomas 
I     Ricketts,  and  plenty  of  action  preceded 

the  chief  incident,  the  blowing  up  by 
I  dynamite  of  a  specially  constructed 
;|  house.  A  large  crowd  assembled  to  see 
j|  the  explosion,  and  a  crowd  of  four  hun- 
j     dred  "extras,"  whom  ^.Ir.  Ricketts  had 

been  rehearsing  for  over  a  week,  added 
L  to  the  picturesqueness  and  realism  of 
!     the  scene. 

3  The  result,' as  shown  on  the  screen,  is 
one  of  the  best  visualizations  recently 
incorporated  into  moving  pictures,  and 
the  American  company,  in  consequence, 
feel  entire!}-  justified  in  the  large  ex- 
penditure they  have  been  put  to. 


Gladys  Hulette. 

GLADYS  HULETTE,  one  of  the 
youngest  leading  women  of  the 
present  daj-  and  a  member  of  the  Edi- 
son Company,  was  born  in  the  State  of 


Xew  York  and  achieved  much  fame  as 
a  child  actress.  One  of  her  most  im- 
portant engagements  was  as  Tyltyl  in 
''The  Blue  Bird,"  which  gained  her  much 
popularity. 

.■\fter  a  good  deal  of  experience  on 
the  legitimate  stage,  !Miss  Hulette  was 
prevailed  upon  b}-  the  Biograph  Com- 
pany to  pose  for  motion  pictures,  her 
first  part  being  that  of  the  unhappy 
prince  in  ''Richard  the  Third."  She  has 
been  with  the  Edison  Companj'  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  been  featured  in  a  good 
many  of  the  productions,  beside  having 


turned  out  several  good  plays,  which  the 
company  has  put  on  the  screen.  Prom- 
inent among  these  was  "Jean."  in  two 
reels,  which  was  very  popular. 

To  mention  all  the  diflerent  motion- 
picture  plays  in  which  this  talented 
j-oung  artist  has  appeared  would  be  a 
task  requiring  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
rpace,  but  two  important  subjects,  how- 
ever, may  be  mentioned  in  which  Miss 
Hulette  prominentl}-  figured.  They  are 
"The  Mission  of  Mr.  Foo,"  in  which  she 
played  the  ambassador's  daughter,  and 
"'Joe  and  His  Troubles.'"  in  which  she 
played  her  first  '"rube"  part.  Jvliss 
Hulette  lias  imme-nse  personality,  and, 
being  a  brunette  of  more  than  passing 
beauty,  it  is  not  surprising  how  great  a 
favorite  she  has  become  with  manj-  of 
the  "movie  fans." 


Beaumont  and  Bullets. 
7AS  it  the  inherent  love  of  the  dra- 
'  •  matic  in  Italian  nature  that  caused 
two  sunny  sons,  vehemently  arguing,  to 
stop  in  front  of  the  Edison  studio  the 
other  night,  in  the  hopes  of  the  motion 
picture  catching  the  feud?  At  any  rate, 
when  the  two  whipped  out  two  revolv- 
ers, and  began  punctuating  their  argu- 
ments with  bullets,  handsome  Harry 
Beaumont — instead  of  themselves — did 
some  of  the  fanciest  high  stepping  ever 
recorded  on  the  screen.  \Yhen  Harry 
was  rescued  out  of  a  near-by  tree,  there 
were  some  of  suspicious  nature  who 
averred  that  Harry,  because  he  had  a 
bullet  hole  in  his  coat  under  the  arm. 
had  been  trying  to  tuck  away  some  lead 
as  a  souvenir  of  the  occasion.  How- 
ever, Harry  believes  that  war,  like  char- 
it\-.  should  begin  at  home — in  Italy — 
and  adds  that  it  should  stay  there.  "I'm 
for  peace  at  any  price!"  says  Harry. 


The  new  Morosco-Bosworth  picture, 
"Kilmenj-,"  has  seen  the  coining  of  some 
amusing  new  phrases. 

In  an  exciting  scene  where  a  big  barn 
was  burned,  Billy  Atkinson,  who  plays  a 
juvenile,  w-as  cautioned  by  Director 
Apfel  not  to  make  his  entrance  too  soon, 
whereupon  he  was  heard  by  witnesses 
to  say : 

"All  right,  sir;  I'll  wait  till  you  blow 
the  megaphone."  He  denies  it,  but  he 
said  it  just  the  same. 

That   same   day   Lenore  L'lrich.  the 


star  of  "Kilmeny,"  had  her  first  horse- 
back ride  in  the  fox-hunt  scene,  and  de- 
lightedly told  every  one  she  met  there- 
after of  how  she  "steered  the  horse  all 
over  the  lot." 

So  IMorosco-Bosworth  social  circles 
are  now  ''blowing  megaphones"  and 
"steering"  horses  as  the  latest  popular 
faMs. 


SCREEN  GOSSIP. 

By  Al  Ray. 

The  five  leading  female  slapstick 
comedians?  Here  they  are.  Some  tal- 
ented gathering:  i.  Mabel  Xormand ; 
2.  Faj-  Tincher;  3.  Minta  Dufree;  4. 
Billie  Rhodes;  5.  ]\Iabel  Spade.  Quite 
some  feminine  laugh-producers,  eh? 

Another  film  company  has  entered  the 
field.  It  is  the  Federal  Film  Company, 
and  their  first  two  comedies,  ''Nothing 
But  Love."  and  "His  Jealous  Wife,"  are 
as  good  comedies  as  have  been  seen  in 
a  long  time. 

Charlie  Ray  and  Bessie  Barriscale  will 
be  seen  shortly  in  a  four-reel  Tom  Ince 
feature,  "The  Painted  Soul."  From  the 
reports  received  it  ought  to  be  even  bet- 
ter than  ''The  Cup  of  Life."  which  is 
saying  much. 

Marshall  Xeilan,  junior,  son  of  the 
famous  star,  is  bound  to  be  a  tennis 
player,  according  to  his  father.  I  live 
right  next  door  to  him,  and  you  can  take 
it  from  me,  he  surelj-  knows  how  to 
raise  a  racket. 

"The  Second  in  Command,"  the  first 
IVIetro  release  w-ith  Francis  X.  Bushman, 
is  meeting  with  great  success  over  the 
country,  which  is  a  great  tribute  to  the 
star's  popularity. 

Mae  !Marsh.  the  Griffith  star,  has 
asked  for  a  raise  of  two  hundred  dol- 
lars. She  gets  so  man\-  requests  for 
photographs  and  letters  that  it  costs  her 
a  bundle  of  money  to  keep  up  her  popu- 
larity. 

A  new  program  will  be  in  the  field 
shortly.  It  is  the  Associated  Service. 
Cartoons  will  be  on  their  regular  re- 
leases. 

James  Aubrej",  of  the  United  forces, 
has  had  a  ver}-  bad  time  of  it  for  the 
last  month.  Jimmie  received  a  bullet  in 
his  leg.  and  his  nose  was  broken  twice. 
Quite  some  list  of  accidents  to  happen 
to  one  fellow  all  in  one  month,  eh? 
Jimmie  is  still  on  the  job,  however. 

Xext  Aveek  I  will  publish  what  in  my 
opinion  would  be  the  greatest  cast  that 
could  ever  be  assembled.    \Yatch  for  it. 


Hints  for  Scenario  Writers 


By  Clarence  J.  Caine 

It  is  assumed  that  the  majority  of  those  who  follow  this  department  have  had  some  ex- 
perience in  preparing  scripts  for  the  market,  but  for  the  benefit  of  beginners  even  the  most 
simple  questioning  pertaining  to  photo-play  writing  will  be  treated  at  some  time  or  another 
in  the  future.  Any  scenarioist  who  is  in  doubt  as  to  anything  which  comes  under  the  head 
of  script  writing  is  welcomed  to  write  in  and  state  his  trouble.  Questions  will  be  promptly 
answered  through  this  department  or  personally.  Address  all  correspondence  to  Scenario 
Writers'  Dept.,  Picture-Play  Weekly,  Street  &  Smith,  Publishers,  New  York  City. 


KNOWING  LIFE. 

pERHAPS  nothing  is  so  apt  to  dis- 
'  courage  the  amateur  author  as  the 
feeling  that  he  cannot  write  good  scripts 
because  he  does  not  know  life.  Should 
he  shake  off  the  cloak  which  covers 
him  and  keeps  him  convinced  that  he 
must  live  before  he  can  write,  he  would 
undoubtedly  see  a  great  light.  There 
is  no  one  capable  of  using  his  brains 
even  to  the  slightest  degree  that  cannot 
know  life,  regardless  of  his  environ- 
ment, though,  of  course,  the  more  de- 
veloped the  intellect,  the  keener  the 
knowledge. 

A  scenario  writer  who  has  been  in  the 
game  for  several  years,  and  who  was 
one  of  the  first  to  realize  the  possibilities 
of  the  silent  drama,  recently  remarked 
to  us  that  he  studied  the  people  around 
him  and  watclied  closely  the  things  that 
were  daily  occurrences  in  the  lives  of 
himself  and  his  acquaintances.  That  is 
the  secret  of  the  whole  thing.  You 
have  to  watch  and  study  the  things  that 
are  under  your  very  nose.  And,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  things  that  are 
closest  are  hardest  to  recognize. 

A  man  may  have  lived  a  life  of  ad- 
venture and  may  have  had  experiences 
which  would  be  termed  impossible  if 
offered  in  fiction  form,  but  he  is  none 
the  better  off  unless  he  can  get  the 
right  "slant"  at  them  and  see  them  in 
a  way  that  would  interest  others.  A 
store  clerk  or  a  factory  girl  may  daily 
go  through  the  same  routine  and  live 
what  appears  to  be  the  dullest  kind  of 
a  life,  but  if  he  or  she  watches  and 
studies  the  objects  near  to  the  heart, 
more  material  may  be  developed  than 
the  adventurer  could  supply. 

It  is  just  a  case  of  getting  under  the 
surface  of  the  life  you  are  living.  See- 
ing romance  where  there  seems  to  be 
nothing  but  a  constant  routine.    It  does 


not  mean  you  must  have  gone  through 
every  experience  you  set  down.  Far 
from  that.  You  may  never  have  had 
any  experience  similar  to  the  ones  you 
write  about,  but  you  know  that  such 
things  could  happen,  and  your  imagina- 
tion does  the  rest.  The  thing  you  want 
impressed  on  your  mind — and  it  can  be 
impressed  only  by  study — is  a  broad 
knowledge  of  life  as  it  is  lived.  You 
must  know  why  men  and  women  do 
things  that  they  do. 

Do  not  think  that  because  you  know 
your  neighbor  Jones  drinks  a  little  too 
much  now  and  then  and  is  sometimes 
very  funny  when  in  this  condition, 
you  can  write  the  things  he  does  into 
a  farce  comedy.  Just  think  the  matter 
over  and  ask  yourself  this  question : 
"Why  does  he  drink  to  excess  when  he 
has  such  a  beautiful  wife  and  cute  kid- 
dies waiting  for  him  at  home  every 
night?"  Out  of  this  question  could 
spring  the  germ  for  a  plot  dealing  with 
a  man's  struggle  against  drink.  His  fail- 
ure to  win  over  the  vice  because  of  his 
lack  of  self-control.  The  working  out 
of  how  he  conquered  the  habit  would 
be  of  absorbing  interest— if  the  subject 
were  a  fit  one ;  this  is  not. 

We  hope  our  readers  understand  what 
is  meant  by  "knowing  life"  now,  and 
that  they  will  not  for  a  moment  let 
the  fact  that  they  have  lived  in  one 
house  and  held  one  position  all  their 
lives  keep  them  from  going  ahead  and 
writing.  Some  of  our  greatest  masters' 
lives  yielded  nothing  themselves  which 
could  be  used  for  fiction,  but  their  think- 
ing over  life  around  them  brought  forth 
masterpieces  of  literature. 

don't  use  them. 

Have  you  ever  read  a  story  or  article 
where  an  author  constantly  repeated  one 
or  two  words  ?  Probably  you  have  not, 
because  they  are  few  and  far  between 


now,  but  if  you  have,  you  know  how 
exasperating  it  is. 

The  same  effect  is  gained  by  con- 
stantly using  "registers,"  "business  of," 
et  cetera,  in  a  scene — the  director  being 
the  one  affected,  as  the  editor  is  hard- 
ened and  does  not  allow  anything  to 
grate  on  his  nerves.  It  is  really  most 
uncalled  for,  and  the  sooner  amateurs 
learn  that  the  simpler  the  language  of 
their  scripts,  the  better  off  they'll  be, 
the  sooner  directors  and  authors  of 
photo  plays  are  going  to  draw  together. 
We  have  said  before  that  a  script  should 
be  written  in  straight-f rom-the-shoulder 
English  and  that  the  fewer  technical 
terms  a  writer  used  the  more  popular 
he  would  be  with  people  whose  business  | 
it  is  to  make  films  daily. 

Technic  is  technic,  but  there  is  much 
more  to  writing  photo  plays  than 
that,  and  it  is  far  better  to  inject  "new 
stuff"  into  a  script  than  to  varnish  its 
exterior  with  technical  phrases.  When 
tempted  to  say  "business  of"  or  some-  ' 
thing  similar  again,  simply  say  "so  and 
so  does  this  or  that."  Dodge  all  other 
technical  terms  in  the  same  way.  We 
would  be  able  to  give  a  list  a  column 
long  of  the  various  names  most  amateur 
photo-playwrights  believe  they  must 
memorize  before  they  can  gain  success, 
but  what's  the  use?  .  '■ 

WORKING  ON  THE  PLOT. 

We  wonder  how  much  time  the  ma-  ' 
jority  of  our  readers  give  to  thinking 
out  the  plot  of  tlieir  scenario.  Is  it  as 
long  as  the  time  required  for  writing 
the  scenes  out?  The  relative  difference 
is  very  great  in  many  cases,  we  fear, 
and  it  usually  is  the  plot  that  finishes 
at  the  short  end. 

Some  plots  come  easier  than  others, 
without  a  doubt,  and  often  when  an  ex- 
perienced writer  is  rushed,  he  can  con- 
coct a  plan  for  a  picture  apparently  on 
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the  spur  of  the  moment.  It  is  probable 
in  such  cases,  however,  that  he  has  had 
the  idea  in  the  back  of  his  head  for 
some  time  and  has  considered  its  pos- 
sibilities of  development  before.  In  the 
average  case  the  plot  must  be  carefulh" 
worked  over  for  some  time  if  it  is  to 
be  new  and  refreshing  to  the  editorial 
eye,  as  well  as  have  the  necessary  "stuff 
to  get  it  past  him.  In  our  humble  esti- 
mation, therefore,  if  proper  care  and 
consideration  cannot  be  given  to  both 
plot  and  scene  action — but  every  writer 
should  always  see  that  it  can — it  is  best 
to  spend  more  time  on  the  former  than 
on  the  latter. 

THE  TRUTH. 

In  the  editorial  column  of  a  news- 
paper we  recently  found  several  pointed 
sentences  which  told  a  little  tale  and 
which  we  reproduce  herewith.  Read 
them  over  carefully  and  absorb  the 
meaning  of  each  line : 

"Give  the  other  fellow  credit  for 
knowing  something. 

"You  have  no  monopoly  on  the  intel- 
ligence in  the  world. 

"May  not  every  man  have  opinions? 
Certainly.  He  who  has  not  is  a  prett}' 
poor  stick.  You  have  a  right  to  yours, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  those  you 
have  are  infallible.  Neither  is  it  true 
that  those  of  the  other  fellow,  if  they 
be  at  variance  with  yours,  are  neces- 
sarily wrong. 

"Opinions  are — or  should  be — based 
on  a  viewpoint. 

"The  other  fellow  may  have  a  better 
foundation  for  his  viewpoint  than  you 
have,  and  if  he  doesn't  agree  with  you 
it  is  no  indication  that  he  is  intolerable 
or  that  he  possesses  less  gray  matter. 

"There  are  no  more  disagreeable  peo- 
ple than  those  who  are  positive  that  they 
are  always  right.  Such  people  are  bound 
to  be  narrow,  and  the  older  they  grow 
the  more  pronounced  becomes  this  trait. 

"When  you  cease  to  learn,  you  are 
going  backward.  "\\'hen  you  get  to  the 
place  where  the  other  fellow  is  always 
wrong,  you  are  standing  directly  in  your 
own  light.  You  are  blocking  the  way  of 
your  own  progress. 

"Give  the  other  fellow  a  little  credit.'' 

We  presume  some  amateurs  and 
graduate  amateurs  wonder  what  all  that 
has  to  do  with  scenario  writing.  It  has 
just  this  :  It  points  to  a  thing  that  is 
liable  to  cost  a  wnter  success — the  be- 
lief that  he  knows  it  all  and  that  noth- 
ing remains  for  him  to  learn.  There 
is  not  a  day  but  what  tlie  men  at  the 


very  top  of  the  motion-picture  industry- 
learn  much  that  is  absolutely  new  to 
them.  They  are  men  with  power,  but 
they  are  not  know-it-alls.  They  al- 
ways welcome  sane  suggestions,  and  very 
often  use  them.  Is  it  logical,  there- 
fore, that  a  scenario  writer  should  grow 
to  feel  that  he  knows  all  about  his 
business  ? 

"We  can  warn  amateurs  against  noth- 
ing which  is  more  dangerous  than  allow- 
ing this  feeling  to  gain  possession  of 
them.  It  is  sure  to  have  an  almost  im- 
mediate effect  upon  their  work,  and 
whether  the  effect  will  be  good  or  bad 
is  obvious.  Always  study.  Never  allow 
yourself  to  think  for  a  moment  you 
b.ave  reached  the  top.  or  yon  will  surely 
find  that  you  are  very  close  to  the  bot- 
tom— when  you  wake  up. 

CHARACTERS  AND  ACTION. 

!Man}-  scripts  which  are  rejected  be- 
cause the}-  lack  action  could  be  made 
acceptable  if  their  authors  would  care- 
fulh-  study  the  chief  characters  in  them. 
It  is  a  common  fault  of  amateur?  to 
start  a  character  in  an  important  role  in 
the  story  and  toward  the  middle  al- 
most drop  him  out  completely — and  not 
for  surprise  purposes,  either — only  have 
him  in  the  middle  of  things  again  toward 
the  finish. 

Sometimes  this  will  not  affect  the  ac- 
tion of  the  script,  but  very  often  the  ab- 
sence of  one  of  the  chief  characters 
will  cause  the  story  to  sag  in  some  cer- 
tain part.  It  is  best  to  start  all  the 
characters  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
story  and  keep  them  in  the  course  of  the 
action  throughout,  unless  you  remove 
them  in  order  to  bring  them  back  later 
and  spring  a  surprise. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  an  audience  to 
remember  a  character  in  a  screen  play 
unless  he  is  firmly  impressed  on  their 
minds.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to 
allow  the  principals  of  your  set  of  char- 
acters to  do  things  which  attract  atten- 
tion almost  at  once  and  to  keep  on  doing 
big  things  throughout  the  story.  To 
have  all  your  principals  in  practically  all 
the  action  which  transpires  is  a  sure 
tonic  for  a  "lacks-action"  script. 

PERSONALITY. 

Have  you  a  personality,  and  do  you 
put  it  into  every  script  you  write? 

If  you  can  truthfully  answer  "yes" 
to  that  question,  you  have  gone  a  long 
way  up  the  road  to  success,  but  be  sure 
your  answer  is  a  truthful  one,  for  few 
amateurs  have  proven  by  their  work  that 
they  have.    A  personality  distinguishes 


one  person  from  others.  Every  one  has 
one,  but  the  kind  that  counts  is  one 
which  makes  you  vasth-  superior  in  at- 
tractiveness than  those  about  you.  It 
is  this  quality,  when  injected  into  scripts, 
which  makes  them  "different"  and  more 
acceptable  than  others,  which  are  "just 
like  the  rest  of  the  bunch." 

You  cannot  develop  personality  by 
wearing  a  straw  hat  in  winter  and  an 
overcoat  in  summer,  or  by  allowing  j-our 
hair  to  grow  long.  If  you  do  tiiose 
things,  you  are  downright  queer.  Per- 
sonalitj-  does  not  show  on  the  surface. 
It  is  felt  rather  than  seen.  You  may  see 
a  man  pass  you  on  the  street  and  think 
that  he  looks  just  like  many  others  about 
him.  If  you  talk  with  him,  however,  he 
will  hold  your  interest  in  a  magnetic 
sort  of  way,  while  the  other  fellows 
could  mereh"  arrest  your  attention  for  a 
short  time. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  scenarios  writ- 
ten by  the  men  possessing  this  power 
to  hold  a  person's  interest.  Their  work 
acts  as  their  agent,  and  immediately  tells 
the  editor  it  is  dilYerent  from  the  other 
material  he  has  received,  and  that  it 
must  be  much 'more  carefully  considered. 
Where  there  is  no  personality  behind 
the  scenario,  it  is  just  one  of  m.any.  and, 
while  it  may  be  purchased,  it  stands  very 
many  more  chances  of  being  rejected. 

LIGHTING  AND  TINTING  EFFECTS. 

Some  wonderfulh"  beautiful  films  have 
been  made  through  clever  handling  of 
the  lighting  and  tinting  effects,  and,  as 
the  mechanical  end  of  motion  pictures 
is  explored  more  by  men  who  have  de- 
voted their  lives  to  this  work,  many  more 
will  doubtless  be  given  to  the  public. 

Just  how  much  libertj-  a  writer  may 
have  in  calling  for  effects  of  this  nature 
is  a  question.  If  he  is  selling  to  one 
studio  regularly  and  knows  thej-  have 
an  expert  in  this  line  who  can  secure 
almost  anj-  effect  he  maj'  call  for,  he 
probably  is  at  liberty  to  go  as  far  as  he 
likes,  but  if  he  is  selling  to  the  general 
market,  he  has  to  play  safe.  Certain  com- 
panies can  secure  tinting  effects  which 
is  impossible  for  others  to  get  because 
they  were  originated  within  the  studio 
and  no  one  else  had  the  formula.  Some 
directors  can  manipulate  lights  and  get 
results  that  others  might  try  to  attain 
for  months  without  success. 

It  is  well,  therefore,  if  a  writer  is  not 
selling  to  a  company  where  such  things 
are  securable  wnth  little  difficulty,  to  drop 
them  out  of  his  scripts.  The  "general 
market"   does   not   favor  them,   and — 
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though  not  probable — there  is  a  possi- 
bility it  might  cost  a  sale,  if  some  di- 
rector noticed  them  and  did  not  feel  like 
rearranging  the  script  to  get  rid  of  the 
scenes. 

AN  INTERESTING  STATEMENT. 

"I  think  the  time  will  come,"  said 
Meredith  Nicholson,  the  Indianapolis 
novelist,  during  a  recent  visit  to  the 
Chicago  studios  of  the  Selig  Polyscope 
Company,  where  his  "House  of  a 
Thousand  Candles"  is  being  made  into 
a  photo  play,  "when  writers  of  fiction 
will  first  present  their  work  to  film 
manufacturers.  The  film  will  popu- 
larize the  story  and  the  serial  rights 
will  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  There 
is  not  a  writer  in  the  field  to-day  who 
is  not  preparing  plots  carefully  with 
an  eye  turned  toward  their  motion-pic- 
ture possibilities.  I  mean  by  this  that 
fiction  is  being  written  in  such  a  form 
that  it  may  be  utilized  readily  for  photo 
plays  as  well  as  for  magazines  and 
books." 

We  think  most  of  our  readers  have 
heard  of  Mr.  Nicholson  at  some  time 
or  other,  for  his  works  have  been  very 
popular,  and  because  he  'is  one  of  the 
men  in  position  to  know  his  words 
carry  much  weight.  Take  the  fiction 
of  to-day  and  the  fiction  of  ten  or  fif- 

A 

IN  consideration  of  the  large  amount 
of  requests  received  during  the  past 
month  regarding  the  correct  form  in 
which  to  prepare  a  scenario  for  the 
market,  we  reprint  herewith  a  modei 
scenario  which  appeared  in  a  previous 
issue.  Evidently  many  of  our  readers 
did  not  see  the  sample  script  when 
printed  before,  and,  by  their  requests, 
we  offer  it  again.  Inasmuch  as  this 
script  is  written  by  a  very  successful 
scenario  writer,  Mr.  Gilson  Willets,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  gives  an 
excellent  illustration  of  many  of  the 
technical  terms  that  appear  to  so  puzzle 
the  amateur  photo-playwright,  we  pub- 
lish it  again,  in  preference  to  a  different 
one. 

Following  the  script  proper  are  notes 
of  explanation  and  definitions  of  terms 
used  in  the  scenario,  and  before  the 
script  will  be  found  a  synopsis  of  the 
proper  length,  a  cast  and  a  scene  plot, 
which  should  accompany  the  script 
when  submitted  for  consideration. 

Before  the  amateur  gets  into  the  script 


teen  years  ago,  and,  without  consider- 
ing its  merit,  look  at  the  difference  in 
its  make-up.  Action  is  the  prevailing 
element  in  the  present-day  story,  while 
the  fine  shading  of  characters  marked 
the  former  literary  works.  We  may 
be  wrong,  but  we  are  fairly  certain  that 
the  action  is  there  because  when  the 
author  wrote  the  story  he  had  in  the 
back  of  his  head  a  little  hunch  that 
some  day  the  work  would  be  adapted 
to  motion  pictures,  where  characters 
do  things  rather  than  let  the  author  do 
them  for  them. 

There  are  exceptions,  of  course,  but 
the  majority  of  present-day  stories 
make  much  better  picture  plays  than 
the  stories  of  the  past.  As  INIr.  Nichol- 
son says,  therefore,  it  will  probably  be 
only  a  short  time  before  the  picture 
producers  are  offered  the  works  of  the 
big  writers  before  the  publishers.  This 
will  in  time  lead  to  novelists  and  play- 
wrights mastering  the  technique  of  the 
silent  drama  and  writing  working 
scenarios.  Further  proof  of  this  com- 
ing condition  has  been  fixed  in  our  mind 
by  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Harry 
Aitken,  president  of  the  Mutual  Film 
Corporation  and  a  big  man  in  motion- 
picture  circles,  to  us  in  Chicago  a  few 
months  ago.    "The  big  writers  are  sure 

MODEL  SCENARI 

proper,  however,  we  wish  him  to  under- 
stand that  this  is  printed  merely  to  show 
the  scene  action  and  general  make-up  of 
the  script.  We  have  chosen  the  follow- 
ing scenario  because  it  gives  examples 
of  many  technical  terms,  and  is  well 
prepared,  not  because  of  the  plot  which 
it  relates.  As  this  particular  script  was 
prepared  with  several  studio  require- 
ments in  mind,  the  amateur  should  not 
consider  the  story,  characters,  or  num- 
ber of  interior  scenes  used,  but  only  the 
construction,  which  is  excellent. 

Following  the  script,  we  have  several 
remarks  which  will  explain  various 
points  and  terms  to  beginners,  who, 
judging  from  their  attitude,  are  largely 
at  sea  when  it  comes  to  practical  appli- 
cation of  accepted  principles. 

THE  SCRIPT  AS  IT  SHOULD  BE  SENT  TO  THE 
PRODUCER. 

"If  I  Were  Young  Again." 
Drama  of  Symbolism  in  One  Reel. 
Sy  not' sis. 

Upon  hearing  of  an  opportunity  to 


to  come  into  motion  pictures, '  he  said, 
"though  their  coming  will  probably  be 
rather  slow.  Just  now  picture  plays  are 
adapted  from  books  and  plays,  but  it 
is  my  firm  belief  that  the  future  will 
see  many  plays  and  books  adapted  from 
motion-picture  productions."  With  both 
the  producers  of  pictures  and  the 
writers  of  valuable  fiction  and  drama 
having  the  same  idea,  therefore,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  all  that  remains  is  for 
them  to  get  together.  How  long  this 
will  take  is  a  question  in  which  finance 
plays  a  rather  important  part. 

The  amateur  photo-playwright  prob- 
ably wonders  how  the  coming  of  the 
"big  fellows"  will  affect  him.  That 
seems  to  be  obvious,  for  the  profession 
of  motion-picture  play  writing  will  be 
greatly  elevated  and  the  rewards  to  the 
writers  will  be  much  more  substantial 
and  lasting.  Though  the  beginners  will 
probably  find  it  harder  to  "break  in" 
when  the  plane  has  been  raised,  they  will 
know  that  for  the  work  they  do  the  re- 
wards will  be  so  much  greater.  It  will 
simply  mean  that  the  game  will  be 
played  on  a  bigger  basis  all  around ;  not 
that  the  amateurs  will  be  ruled  out  to 
make  room  for  the  professionals.  Re- 
member,' "the  amateur  of  to-day  is  the 
professional  of  to-morrow." 

o 

invest  his  money  in  an  oil  scheme,  the 
old  curator  at  the  museum  longs  to  be 
young  again,  that  he  might  have  the 
ambition  and  daring  that  go  with 
youth.  A  mummy  arrives  at  the  mu- 
seum of  which  he  has  charge,  and  in  its 
wrappings  he  finds  the  elixir  of  life,  one 
drop  of  which,  if  taken  with  the  com- 
ing of  each  new  moon,  will  restore  his 
youth.  He  takes  a  drop,  and  becomes  a 
young  man  in  body,  but  remains  old  in 
mind.  His  disappearance — as  the  old 
curator — is  mourned  by  his  friends,  es- 
pecially his  old  landlady,  for  whom  he 
cared  much.  He  invests  in  the  oil 
scheme,  and  loses  all  he  has.  He  then 
tries  to  find  work,  but  because  of  his 
queer  combination  of  old  mind  and 
young  body  does  not  fit  any  place.  His 
social  life,  also,  is  dreary,  and  he  longs 
to  be  old  again.  His  landlady  inherits 
a  fortune,  and  longs  to  be  young  again, 
that  she  may  enjoy  it.  The  curator  re- 
turns to  his  room,  and  tells  the  land- 
lady all  about  his  experience.  She  begs 
him  for  a  drop  of  the  elixir,  but  he 
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I  destroys  it,  telling  her  that  the  only  true 
'  happiness  is  in  going  forward,  and  that 
!  the  desire  to  be  young  again  can  only 

result  in  unhappiness.  He  returns  to 
'  the  museum,  where  he  is  welcomed  by 
;  his  associates.  With  his  landlady,  he 
'  nnds  happiness  in  the  things  that  spell 

:omfort  to  the  aged. 

Characters. 
The  Curator ;   Part  to  be  played  by  a 
I  young  man  who.  in  the  first  and  last 
'  part  must  make  up  as  an  old  man. 
i     His  landlady  :  A  sweet,  old-fashioned 
I  lady. 

Chief    Director    of    ^luseum.  Chief 
Clerk,  and  three  other  clerks,  four  or 
iive  girls  for  dance,  one  or  two  extra 
,  young  men  for  same, 
i     Boss  of  business  firm  advertising  for 
I '  salesman,  and  one  or  tno  applicants  for 
job,  faker  selling  Mexican  oil  stocks. 

Scene  Plot. 
Interior.    Sets,  12.    Scenes,  29. 
Private  office  of   Head   Curator  of 
1  museum— I,  3,  5-  7,  y,  23,  25.  32. 
'     Private  office  of  Chief  Director,  same 
j  building — 2. 

Clerk's  office — 4,  26. 
Humble,  but  cozy,  sitting  room — 11, 
16,  29,  33. 

Landing  at  top  of  stairs,  two  doors 
seen — 12,  18,  21,  30. 

Curator's  old-fashioned  room — 13.  15. 
31- 

Close-up  of  "withdrawal"  window  at 
bank — 14. 

Small,  cheap-looking,  but  comfortable 
room — 19,  22. 

Office  of  fake  oil  company — 20. 

Office  of  business  firm — 24. 

Public  dance  hall  of  dignified  type 
—27- 

Another  corner  of  same  dance  hall 
—28. 

Exterior.    Locations  i.    Scenes  2. 
Close-up  of  door  of  boarding  house — 
10.  17. 

There  are  also  two  close-range  views 
[  in  the  picture  which  require  no  back- 
ground at  all,  these  being  in  scenes  6 
and  8. 

Scenario. 

Leader:  AT  THE  MUSEUM  OF 
NATURAL  HISTORY.  THE  HEAD 
CUR_-\TOR. 

Scene  I. — Private  office  of  Head 
Curator  at  Museum  of  Xalural  History. 
Swinging  door  to  office  of  director : 
swinging  door  to  clerks'  office. — Head 


Curator  at  desk,  absorbed  in  examina- 
tion of  the  most  curious  of  the  speci- 
mens. 

Leader:    THE  CHIEF  DIRECTOR. 

Scene  2. — Private  office  of  Chief  Di- 
rector ;  swinging  door  to  Curator's  office. 
Director,  reading  newspaper,  sees  some- 
thing interesting:  on  screen — newspaper 
advertisement : 

INVEST    YOUR  SAVINGS. 
ilEXICAN  OIL  STOCK. 
WORTH  DOUBLE  IN  30  DAYS. 

Director  laughs — goes  with  paper 
through  swinging  door  to  Curator's 
office. 

Scene  — Same  as  Scene  i. — Curator's 
office — Curator  with  specimen  (as  be- 
fore)— Director  in,  laughingly  shows 
newspaper.    Curator  reads  and  says : 

Cut-m  Leader:  "IF  I  WERE  YOUNG 
AGAIN.  I  WOULD  RISK  MY  SAV- 
INGS." 

Curator  produces  a  savings-bank  book, 
but  shows  that  timidity  of  old  age  will 
keep  him  from  investing. 

Leader:  A  MUMMY  ARR1\"ES 
FROM  EGYPT. 

Scene  J. — Clerks'  office.  Swinging 
door  to  Curator's  office.  Several  clerks 
at  desks,  writing.  Porters  bringing  in 
an  Egyptian  mummy  in  case.  Curator 
enters  and  is  delighted  with  mummy — 
orders  it  carried  to  his  own  room  office. 

Scene  5. — Same  as  Scene  i. — Back  to 
Curator's  office. — Curator  in — followed 
by  porters,  who  deposit  mummy  in  place 
and  exit.  Director  in — and  he  and 
Curator  open  mummy  case.  Both  de- 
lighted with  contents.  Clerk  calls  Di- 
rector off  (to  sign  a  paper V  Curator 
(now  alone),  running  hand  over  swath- 
ings  of  mummy,  becomes  suddenly  curi- 
ous at  what  he  feels. 

Scene  6. — Close-up  of  Curator's  hand 
extracting  from  swathings  of  mummy  a 
metal  vial. 

Scene  7. — Back  to  Scene  5. — Curator 
in  great  curiosity  examines  ancient  writ- 
ings on  vial. 

Scene  8. — Close-up  of  metal  vial, 
showing  painted  ancient  writing  in 
Tabic.  EgA-ptian,  or  Sanskrit. 

Scene  g. — Back  to  Scene  7. — Curator 


sits  and  writes  translation  of  ancient 
writing.  On  screen — written  transla- 
tion: ONE  DROP  WITH  EACH 
NEW  MOON  BRINGS  BACK 
YOUTH." 

Back  to  Scene  9. — Curator  astounded 
— shakes  vial  at  ear,  noting  it  contains 
liquid ;  unscrews  cap  from  vial,  smells 
contents,  looks  at  newspaper  adv.  of 
Mexican  oil  stock,  brightens  with  re- 
solve to  test  the  elixir,  and,  if  success- 
ful, to  invest  in  the  stock.  Is  suddenly 
afraid  some  one  may  enter.  Looks  to 
both  swinging  doors,  restores  cap  to 
vial,  and  secretes  vial  and  translation 
on  his  person.  Turns  to  mummy  just 
as  director  enters. 

Leader:  THAT  E\"ENING. 

Scene  10. — Close-up  at  front  door  of 
house  in  which  Curator  has  lodgings. 
Curator  entering  house,  using  his  latch- 
key. 

Leader:    HIS  LANDLADY. 

Scene  11. — Humble,  but  cozj-  sitting 
room  in  home  of  Landlady.  Landlady 
sipping  tea  and  petting  cat.  Curator  en- 
ters. She  invites  him  to  have  tea.  He, 
in  suppressed  excitement,  says  he  is 
tired  and  will  go  up  to  his  room.  She 
smiles,  takes  dish  of  fruit  from  table, 
and  follows  him  off. 

Scene  12. — Landing  at  top  of  stairs, 
with  two  doors.  Curator  up — opens  door 
of  his  room  with  key,  followed  by  Land- 
lady with  fruit. 

Scene  13. — Curator's  room — every- 
t'.iing  old-fashioned  and  comfortable. 
Window  with  withered  plant  in  a  pot 
on  sill.  Curator  in,  followed  by  Land- 
lady with  fruit,  which  she  leaves.  She 
gets  his  slippers  and  dressing  gown.  He 
thanks  her.  She  exits.  He  now  pro- 
duces the  vial  and  translation — reads 
latter  again :  On  screen  flash  transla- 
tion shown  in  Scetie  9  for  a  few  feet. 
Back  to  Scene  13. — Curator  raises  shade 
of  window,  through  which  a  new  moon 
is  seen  (mechanical  effect  in  studio^. 
He  consults  translation,  and  is  satisfied 
with  moon.  Resolves  to  test  elixir  on 
the  withered  plant  on  window  sill.  From 
vial  he  pours  one  drop  on  earth  in  the 
pot.  The  old  plant  in  a  Dissolve  or 
Fade-in  or  Double  Exposure  changes 
into  a  new  plant  in  full  blossom.  Cura- 
tor delighted. 

Leader:  HIS  LIFETIME  SAVINGS. 
Scene    14. — Close-up    at  withdrawal 
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window  of  savings  bank.  Curator  pre- 
sents bank  book  and  draws  out  his  sav- 
ings in  cash. 

Leader:  THAT  NIGHT.  THE  XEW 
MOON  STILL  SHINES. 

Scene  15. — Same  as  Scene  13. — Cura- 
tor's lodgings — Curator  entering  in  sup- 
pressed excitement,  followed  by  Land- 
lady with  tray  of  milk  and  crackers, 
which  she  leaves,  says  good  night,  and 
exits.  Curator  stealthily  locks  door. 
Lays  the  money  (his  savings)  on  tal)le. 
Raises  window  shade,  revealing  new 
moon  (as  in  Scene  J3).  He  summons 
courage  for  the  supreme  test — pours  one 
drop  of  the  elixir  on  his  tongue.  A 
feeling  of  drowsiness  steals  over  him ; 
he  lies  on  divan ;  sleeps.  The  meta- 
morphosis takes  place — in  Dissohe, 
Fade,  or  Double  Exposure.  He  changes 
to  a  young  man  in  appearance,  but  re- 
tains old  clothes.  Me  awakes,  rushes  to 
view  himself  in  mirror.  In  joy  he 
pockets  the  money,  produces  a  traveling 
bag,  and  begins  packing  a  few  belong- 
ings. 

Scene  16. — Same  as  Scene  11. — Land- 
lady's sitting  room.  Landlady  by  hearth 
with  cat,  reading  Bible  by  lamp. 

Leader:    A  NEW  LODGER. 

Scene  17. — Same  as  Scene  10. — Close- 
up  a  front  door  of  Landlady's  house — 
(Tint  blue  for  night).  Curator  (as 
young  man)  steals  out  through  door 
with  his  bag,  softly  closes  door,  then 
rings  the  bell.  Landlady  opens  door. 
He  says  he  is  looking  for  lodgings ;  she 
bids  him  enter.  He  notes  with  satisfac- 
tion that  she  does  not  recognize  him. 
Both  enter  house. 

Scene  18. — Same  as  Scene  12. — Land- 
ing at  top  of  stairs,  with  two  doors. 
Curator  (as  young  man  )  up,  followed  by 
Landlady,  who  opens  door  of  the  room 
next  to  one  the  Curator  (as  an  old 
man)  occupied. 

Scene  19. — Small  and  cheap-looking, 
but  comfortable,  bedroom.  Curator  (as 
young  man)  engages  the  room,  pays 
Landlady;  is  careful  not  to  let  her  see 
his  big  roll  of  money.  She  bids  him 
good  flight — exits.  He  joyfully  capers 
in  physical  exuberance  of  youth.. 

Leader:  HE  REMEMBERS  HIS 
DECLARATION:  "IF  I  WERE 
YOUNG  AGAIN  I  WOULD  RISK 
MY  SAVINGS." 


Scene  20. — Office  of  the  fake  Mexican 
oil-stock  concern.  Curator  (as  young 
man)  showing  the  fake-stock  dealer  the 
newspaper  ad.  Scene  on  Screen :  Flash 
few  feet  of  newspaper  ad  from  Scene  2. 
Back  to  Scene  20. — Faker  says  is  it 
O.  K.  Curator  hands  over  his  savings, 
receives  stock  certificates,  exits.  Faker 
grins  and  looks  at  money. 

Scene  21. — Same  as  Scene  12. — Land- 
ing at  top  of  stairs,  with  two  doors. 
Landlady  from  door  of  Curator's 
original  room,  with  newspaper,  weeping 
in  sorrow.  Curator  (as  young  man) 
upstairs,  asks  what  distresses  her.  She 
shows  the  newspaper.  On  screen — 
newspaper  heading  reading: 

CURATOR  STILL  AIISSING. 
AlUSEUM  OFFICIALS  MYSTIFIED. 
NO  TRACE  OF  DISTINGUISHED 
EGYPTOLOGIST  WHO  DISAP- 
PEARED A  WEEK  AGO,  et  cet- 
era— run  off. 
Back  to  Scene  21. — Landlady  descends 
stairs  weeping.    Curator,  keeping  news- 
paper, enters  his  new  room. 

Scene  22. — Same  as  Scene  19. — Cura- 
tor's new  room.  Curator  (as  young 
man)  in  with  newspaper,  which  he  reads 
again,  and  chuckles  at  news  of  his  dis- 
appearance. Glances  elsewhere  at  pa- 
per, suddenly  appalled. 

On  screen,  another  newspaper  head- 
ing reading  thus : 
MEXICAN  OIL  STOCK  FAKE! 

INVESTORS  RUINED! 
Curator  realizes  he  is  ruined — breaks 
down. 

Leader:  IN  THE  NEED  OF 
MONEY,  HE  APPLIES  FOR  THE 
PLACE  OF  THE  MISSING  CURA- 
TOR. 

Scene  23. — Same  as  Scene  1. — Cura- 
tor's office,  director  standing  by  Cura- 
tor's vacant  chair  at  Curator's  desk. 
Curator  (as  young  man)  enters.  He 
has  temporary  fear  that  director  may 
recognize  him,  but  finally  breathes  re- 
lieved as  director  asks  what  he  wants. 
Curator  begs  director  to  give  him  the 
position  of  the  missing  Curator,  de- 
noting the  vacant  chair.  Director, 
amazed  at  request,  looks  him  over,  then 
laughingly  says : 

Cut-in  Leader:  "YOU'RE  TOO 
YOUNG  !" 

Curator  insists  he  can  fill  the  job; 
director  curtly  dismisses  him. 


Leader:    ANOTHER  ATTEMPT. 

Scene  24. — Office  of  firm  that  has  ad- 
vertised for  salesmen;  rail  with  desk  be- 
hind it.  Boss  at  desk,  examining  appli- 
cants for  job.  Curator  (as  young  man) 
applies.  Boss  snickers  at  Curator's  old- 
fashioned  clothes,  and  says : 

Cut-in  Leader:  "THIS  JOB  CALLS 
FOR  AN  UP-TO-DATE  DRESSER!' 

Curator  off,  viewing  his  clothes  in 
crestfallen  manner. 

Leader:  UNDER  HIS  ASSUMED 
XAAIE,  HE  AT  LAST  SECURES  A 
CLERKSHIP  IN  HIS  OWN  OFFICE. 

Scene  2^. — Same  as  Scene  i. — Cura- 
tor's office.  Curator  (as  young  man)  in 
desperate  need  of  employment,  amazing 
the  director  by  showing  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  various  specimens  which  he  han- 
dles. By  denoting  swinging  door  to 
clerks'  office  he  registers  he  is  anxious 
to  go  to  work  as  a  clerk.  Director  de- 
cides to  employ  him.  They  go  through 
door  into  clerks'  office.  * 

Scene  26. — Same  as  Scene  4. — Clerks' 
office,  museum.  A  vacant  desk  in  fore- 
ground— same  young  clerks  at  work. 
Director  in  with  Curator  (as  young 
man),  whom  he  introduces  to  chief 
clerk,  telling  of  the  applicant's  amazing 
knowledge  of  specimens.  Curator  is 
given  the  vacant  desk.  Begins  work 
as  director  leaves. 

Leader:  HIS  FELLOW  CLERKS 
HAVE  INVITED  HIM  TO  A 
DANCE. 

Scene  2/. — Corner  of  public  dance  hall 
of  dignified  type.  Same  clerks  and 
others  dancing  with  their  girls.  Cura- 
tor crossing  room,  finds  himself  in  the 
way — despondent,  lonely,  and  brooding. 

Cut-in  Leader:  LONELY  AND  OUT 
OF  TUNE  WTTH  THE  YOUNG 
WORLD. 

A  vivacious  and  flirtatious  girl  is  in- 
troduced to  Curator.  She  learns  that  he 
does  not  dance,  and  induces  him  to  fol- 
low her  off  to  "sit  out"  the  dance. 

Leader:  THOUGH  YOUTHFUL  IN 
APPEARANCE,  HE  STILL  THINKS 
WITH  THE  MIND  OF  AGE. 

Scene  28. — Another  corner  in  dance 
hall.  Dancers  can  be  seen  dancing  past 
a  wide  doorway.  Curator  and  same  vi- 
vacious girl  seated.  She  is  exercising  all 
her  flirtatious  arts  on  him,  but  he  fails 
to  respond.    She  is  peeved  and  taunts 
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him.  Others  enter,  and  to  their  merri- 
ment she  makes  fun  of  Curator,  mimick- 
ing his  old-mannish  ways  and  thought- 
ful manner.  All  exit,  leaving  Curator 
miserabh"  unhappy. 

Leader:  THE  XEXT  NEW  MOOX. 
HIS  L-\XDLADY  HAS  IXHERITED 
A  SMALL  FORTUXE. 

Scene  29. — Same  as  Scene  11. — ^Land- 
lady's sitting  room  (now  with  all  new 
furniture  as  a  sign  of  prosperity) .  Land- 
lady (in  new  clothes)  seated  by  fire- 
place with  cat  and  Bible,  reading  by 
lamp.  Curator  (as  young  man)  enters, 
very  unhappj-.  He  sits,  and  landlady 
tells  him  of  her  new  wealth — looks 
longingly  into  mirror,  saying : 

Cut-in  Leader;  -IF  I  WERE 
rOUXG  AGAIX,  I  COULD  EXJOY 
MY  XE^V  \\"EALTH." 

Curator  springs  up  with  idea,  lifts 
window  shade,  revealing  new  moon  (as 
produced  before),  produces  the  vial,  is 
about  to  give  it  to  her ;  suddenly  shakes 
head  sadly,  sa3nng  to  her: 

Cut-in  Leader:  '-XATURE  PRO- 
VIDES THAT  WE  SHALL  BE 
HAPPY  IX  OLD  AGE.  THE 
YEARX^XG  TO  BE  YOUXG  AGAIX 
BREEDS  OXLY"  A  DIS  COX  TEXT 
THAT  IS  XOT  WORTH  WHILE." 

Curator  exits,  leaving  Landladj-  puz- 
zled.   She  peers  longingly  into  mirror. 

Scene  50. — Same  as  Scene  12. — Land- 
ing at  top  of  stairs,  with  two  doors. 
Curator  (as  joung  man)  up — starts  to 
enter  his  new  room,  but  decides  to  go 
instead  into  his  own  original  room,  the 
door  of  which  he  opens  by  using  his 
ke>-. 

Scene  31. — Same  as  Scene  13. — Cura- 
tors original  lodgings.  Everything  just 
as  he  left  it  in  Scene  15.  Curator  (as 
young  man^  in.  brooding.  Produces  the 
vial;  lifts  window  shade,  revealing  new 
moon  (as  produced  before).  He  pro- 
duces the  translation : 

On  Screen :  Again  flash  few  feet  of 
translation  which  is  used  in  Scene  g. 
Back  to  scene.  He  realizes  that  to-night 
he  must  again  take  a  drop  of  the  elixir 
if  he  is  to  remain  young.  Decides  to 
destroy  elixir  and  be  old.  Opens  win- 
dow, and  is  about  to  throw  vial  out  when 
Landlady  enters.  She,  startled  at  seeing 
him  in  old  Curator's  room,  asks  him  to 
explain.    He  takes  newspaper  clipping 


from  pocket,  and  gives  it  to  her.  She 
reads  it. 

On  screen:  FLASH  XEWSPAPER 
HEADLTXES  AS  IX  Scene  j— only  a 
few  feet. 

Back  to  scene. — Curator  tells  Land- 
lady he  is  the  old  Curator.  She  bewil- 
dered, unbelieving,  he  shows  her  the 
vial  and  the  translation,  and  explains 
effect  of  elixir  hy  showing  her  the  plant 
in  blossom.  She,  dumfounded,  begs  him 
to  give  her  the  vial  in  order  that  she 
may  be  young  again,  in  order  to  enjoy 
her  new  riches.  He  refuses,  holding 
vial  aloft  so  she  can't  reach  it,  and  says ; 

Cut-in  Leader:  "THERE  IS  XO  JOY 

ix  goixg  backward.  all  hap- 
pixess  lies  ix  goixg  for- 
ward, shall  destroy  the 
:mummy's  secret." 

In  frantic  desire  to  obtain  the  vial. 
Landlady  pleads  with  him — leads  to  vio- 
lent struggle  with  him,  which  at  last 
leaves  her  exhausted.  He  empties  con- 
tents of  vial  into  empty  dish  on  table 
or  dresser,  touches  a  burning  match  to 
the  liquid.  It  flames  up  with  smoke.  At 
the  same  time  the  Curator  (by  Dissolve. 
Fade,  or  Double  Exposure)  changes 
back  to  old  man  as  at  beginning  of 
plaj-.  Landlady  astounded.  Old  Cura- 
tor, now  very-  happy,  indicates  the  plant, 
and  they  watch  spellbound  as  the  blos- 
somed plant  (by  Dissolve,  Fade,  or 
Double  ExpGSBfe)  changes  back  to  the 
withered  plant. 

Leader:  "I  HAVE  BEEX  OX  A 
LOXG  JOURXEY.  IX  WHICH  I 
GAIXED  XOTHIXG  AXD  LOST 
EVERYTHIXG." 

Scene  32. — Same  as  Scene  i. — Cura- 
tor's office.  The  old  Curator  enters, 
hangs  up  hat,  goes  to  desk  and  to  work 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Director 
enters,  thunderstruck ;  views  Curator  as 
one  back  from  dead — then  in  great  de- 
light welcomes  Curator's  return.  Cura- 
tor tells  him  words  of  above  leader. 
Director  mystified.  Curator  goes  to 
mummy,  examines  it,  and  becomes  again 
the  old  anthropologist,  absorbed  in 
study. 

Leader:  AXD  HAVIXG  LEARXED 
THE  FOLLY  OF  WISHIXG  TO  BE 
YOUXG  AGAIX  

Scene  33. — Same  as  Scene  11. — Land- 
lady's sitting  room.  Old  Curator  and 
old    Landlady    sitting   by  firelight,  he 


smoking  pipe.  Both  gaze  to  fire,  happy 
in  tranquillity  of  old  age.  --^s  scene 
fades  out,  they  clasp  hands  with  smile 
of  understanding. 

NOTES  ASD  DEFINITIO.N'S. 

These  notes  will  explain,  as  has  been 
said  before,  certain  terms  and  methods 
which  apparently  puzzle  many  amateurs, 
and  we  advise  all  those  who  have  studied 
the  scenario  to  read  I'.cse  over  care- 
fully and  apply  what  is  in  them  to  their 
own  scripts. 

Example  of  "Leaders"  will  be  found 
through  this  script,  they  being  plainly 
marked  in  each  case.  They  are  also 
known  by  many  other  names,  but 
leader  is  the  simplest,  and  we  advise 
our  readers  to  use  it  at  all  times.  One 
appears  at  the  very  opening  of  the  story, 
another  between  scenes  i  and  2.  et 
cetera. 

Scene  3  furnishes  an  example  of  "cut- 
in  Leader"  and  its  use.  There  are 
others  of  this  type  farther  on  in  the 
script,  and  b\'  studying  their  purpose  and 
seeing  how  they  are  used  in  this  script 
and  on  the  scren,  the  amateur  can 
casih'  become  familiar  with  their  use. 

Two  scenes,  6  and  8,  give  us  examples 
of  the  "close-up,"  and  if  the  beginner 
reads  the  script  over  carefully  he  will 
find  that  they  explain  their  presence 
themselves.  Thej-  bring  something  close 
to  the  camera  for  identification  if  it  is 
to  play  an  important  part  in  the  plot. 

"Insert,"  the  magic  terms  which  both- 
ers the  brains  of  beginners  far  more 
than  it  ought  to,  will  be  found  illus- 
trated in  scenes  9  and  13. 

Xote  the  simple  description  of  the 
scenes.  X^othing  more  than  a  sketch  of 
the  setting  is  given,  but  much  can  be 
said  in  a  few  words — in  scenes  19  and 
2"/.  for  example.  Where  a  part  of  the 
setting  is  vital  to  the  action  of  the  story, 
it  must  be  described — as  the  flower  in 
the  window  in  scene  13. 

In  scenes  13  and  15,  and  again  later 
on  in  the  storj-,  a  double  exposure  is 
called  for.  "\\"e  would  simply  tell  the 
director  that  it  was  a  double  exposure 
in  grammar-school  terms — no  technical 
words — but  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
have  learned  the  various  terms,  all  are 
used.  These  scenes  show  how  this  arti- 
fice may  be  successfully  used,  but  it 
behooves  us  to  caution  the  amateur  to 
use  it  sparingly,  even  though  he  knows 
how,  if  he  desires  to  sell  regularly. 

The  instruction  to  be  given  in  order 
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to  obtain  a  night  effect  will  be  found  in 
scene  17,  and  the  manner  to  gain  other 
studio  effects  is  illustrated  in  scene  13, 
where  a  "new-moon"  effect  is  called 
for. 

"Flash"  scenes  are  represented  by  the 
inserts  in  scenes  13  and  20.  While  these 
inserts  are  not  in  themselves  seen,  nev- 
ertheless, regular  scenes  which  require 
only  a  few  feet— as  in  the  cut-back — 
would  be  described  the  same  way. 

The  final  fade-out  effect  may  be  found 
m  the  last  scene. 

Live-wire  Market  Hints. 

The  Essanay  Film  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  Chicago,  is  buying  nothing 
at  all  from  outside  writers  at  the  present 
time,  as  all  their  films  are  based  upon 
published  books  and  stories  or  produced 
plays. 

The  Western  branch  of  the  Vitagraph 
Company  is  in  need  of  one-reel  com- 
edies. They  are  located  at  San'.a 
Monica,  California. 

Short  Shots. 

There  is  a  better  market  at  the  present 
for  one-reel  scenarios  of  worth  than 
there  was  six  months  ago. 

A  cramped  imagination  is  a  writer's 
worst  handicap. 

Why  persist  in  writing  highly  roman- 
tic stuff  into  a  story  dealing  with  modern 
life?  It  can  be  done  successfully,  but 
one  must  know  how. 

Wanted :  Something  else  in  photo 
plays  besides  the  "love,  hate,  revenge" 
plots. 

When  a  writer  seems  discouraged  and 
tells  every  one  he  is  going  to  quit  turn- 
ing out  scenarios,  it  is  a  sure  sign  he  is 
getting  ready  to  spring  a  five-reeler  or 
a  serial  on  the  innocent  editors. 


Players  Act  in  the  Air. 

O  ANGING  from  the  side  of  the  bas- 
*  ket  of  a  balloon  several  hundred 
feet  in  the  air,  Howard  Mitchell,  of  the 
Lubin  company,  had  a  spectacular  fight 
with  George  Soule  Spencer,  another 
Lubin  player,  who  was  inside  the  bas- 
ket, while  crowds  of  people  watched 
them  with  fearful  tenseness.  The  big 
shock  came  when  Mitchell  was  beaten 
off  the  basket  and  came  tumbling  to 
earth — the  tumbling  being  done  by 
Mitchell's  understudy,  a  husky-looking 
dummy  in  a  swagger  morning  coat  and 


gray,  striped  trousers.  Mitchell  was 
hauled  into  the  basket. 

The  fight  in  the  balloon  is  one  of  the 
big  scenes  in  "The  Great  Ruby,"  which 
is  being  filmed  by  the  Lubin  company 
under  the  direction  of  Barry  O'Neil. 
The  Lubin  company  borrowed  the  bal- 
loon Greater  Philadelphia  for  the  oc- 
casion, and  two  of  the  foremost  ama- 
teur pilots  in  this  section  of  the  country, 
Doctor  Thomas  Eldridge  and  Doctor 
George  H.  Simmerman,  navigated  the 
big  gas  bag. 

English  soldiers,  English  policemen, 
and  hundreds  of  others  were  used  in 
the  big  scenes  on  the  aeronautical 
grounds.  When  O'Neil  gave  the  word, 
the  balloon  shot  skyward  with  the  two 
men  fighting  on  the  edge  of  the  basket. 
-After  the  dummy  dropped,  the  camera 
men  stopped  grinding;  Mitchell  was 
liauled  into  the  basket  by  Spencer  and 
the  two  pilots ;  the  balloon  got  up  into 
the  clouds,  drifted  over  the  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia, and  was  brought  to  earth 
about  fifty  miles  beyond  the  city  limits. 


Literary  hint :  Why  not  a  movie  plot 
teaching  the  dangers  of  rhubarb  pie? 


Many  movie-machine  operators  stead- 
fastly ignore  the  speed  ordinance. 

Bad  Complexions  Clear  Up  Like  Magic 

Soap 

inent  physicians 


LOMA 


IVfTH  THE  VSE  OF 
MEDICATED 


Contains  a  wonderfal  Insredient  used  by  eminent  physicians 
for  years  with  great  success,  now  combined  in  convenient, 
deliffhtful  form  in  LOMA  Toilet  Soap.  Its  reeular  use  will 
stimulate  the  skin,  permittinf?  natural,  healthy  action:  rids 
the  skin  of  pimples,  black^'eadB.  redness,  rou(rhnes9_,  quickly 
at  triflinsr  cost.  Price,  50c  per  cake,  sent  postpaid. 
Richard  Fink  Co..  D&pt.  37,  396  Broadway.  N.  Y. 


Send0nlY20<r 

For  Trial  BoHle 

,   (Reoular  25.<t,5ize) 


You  have  never  seen 
anything  lUce  this  before 

The  fragrrance  of  thousands  of 
blossoms  in  a  vial  2  inches  hlprli. 
The  most  exquisite  perfume  science 
ever  produced. 

$1.00  an  ounce  at  dealers  by  mail.  25c. 
50c.  and  $\.00  bottles.  Send  check, 
stamps.  Oilers:  Lily  of  tlie  Valley, 
Kose.  \nolet.  Mon  Amour,  etc.  Money 
back  if  not  pleased. 

For  a  limited  time  only  send  20c.  silver 
or  stamps  for  reg-ular  25c.  trial  bottle. 

PAUL  RIEGER 
230  First  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Concentra'ed  Flower  Drops  made 
without  alcohol;  use  only  a  drop.  All 
odors  $1.60  a  bottle  except  Lily  of  the 

Valley,  $1.75. 


I  Will  Develop 

Any  Woman's  Bust 


I  Will  Tell  Any  Woman 
Absolutely  Free  of 
Charge  How  To  Do  It 
Positively   and  Safely 

Many  women  believe  that  the  bust 
cannot  be  developed  or  brought  back 
to  its  former  vigorous  condition. 
Thousands  of  women  have  vainlj-  used 
massage,  electricity,  pump  instru- 
ments, ointments,  general  tonics,  con- 
stitutional treatments,  exercises  and 
other  methods  without  results. 

Any  Woman  May  Now 
Develop  Her  Bust 

I  will  explain  to  any  woman  the 
plain  truth  in  regard  to  bust  develop- 
ment, the  reason  for  failure  and  the 
way  to  success.  The  Mdme.  Du 
Barrie  Positive  French  Method 
is  different  from  anj'thing  else  ever 
brought  before  American  women.  Bj- 
this  method,  anj'  lady — young,  middle 
aged  or  elderly — maj-  develop  her 
bust  from  2  to  8  inches  in  30 
days,  and  see  definite  results  in  3  to 
5  days,  no  matter  what  the  cause  of 
the  lack  of  development.  It  is  based 
on  scientific  facts  absolutely. 

This  method  has  been  used  in  Europe 
with  astounding  success,  and  has  been 
accepted  as  the  most  positive  method 
known.  To  any  woman  who  will  send  a 
2c  stamp  to  pay  postage,  I  will  send  com- 
plete illustrated  booklet  of  information, 
sealed  in  plain  envelope.  Address 

Mdme.  Du  Barrie, 

Suite  470,  Fullerton  Block,  Chicago 


PUT  A  MARK  ON 
YOUR  CALENDAR 


at  29— This  Month 

and  remember  to  buy  then 
next  week's  issue  of  Picture- 
Play  Weekly. 

The  Best  Feature  Films  of 
the  Best  Film  Companies,  in 
Fiction  Form.  And  special 
articles  on  the  trade  and 
players,  interesting  depart- 
ments and  hints  for  scenario 
writers.    Every  week  in 

Picture  -  Play  Weekly 

PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED= 

FIVE  CEIMTS  EVERYWHERE 


STREET  &  SMITH,  PUBLISHERS.  NEW  YORK 


DRAMA, 
MELODRAMA, 
AND  COMEDY 
form  the  three  sides  of 
the  eternal  triangle  of  motion 
pictures.  They  enclose  practically 
every  theme  of  picture  plots.  From 
this  broad  scope  real  stories,  ones  with 
surprising  plots  and  unexpected  endings,  touch- 
ing all  three  sides  of  the  triangle,  taking  in  hearty 
laughs,  serious  narratives,  stories  with  excitement  and 
adventure  are  written  in  fiction  form  for  each  issue  of 

PICTURE-PLAY  WEEKLY 


PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED 


Five  cents  everywhere.     Street  &  Smith,  Publishers,  New  York 
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AN  ACCIDENT? 


Gertrude  McCoy,  Edison  Star  1 


Oertruile  McCoy — of  course  you've  seen  her  on  the  screen — l)ut  what  <lo  you  know  about  her  and  her  rise 
_     in  pictures?    Here  is  Miss  McCoy's  own  story  of  lierself  and  her  work. 


THE  CLEW. 


Artliur  Gavin,  Jr. 


Two  international  crooks  can  furnish  enougli  material  for  an  o.dinar\'  story,  ljut  there  also  are  detective, 
love  and  adventure  threads  to  sew  the  theme  of  this  narrative  together  into  an  absorliing  whole. 

WHO  THE  FAVORITES  ARE.        .      .  .  . 

A  matter  much  discussed,  and  varied  in  opinion,  is  who  are  really  the  public's  fax  orite  players.    A  vote 
was  taken  in  Colorado,  and  here's  the  result. 


THE  ISLE  OF  CONTENT. 


Kenneth  Rand 


The  story  of  a  girl,  of  the  world  innocent,  and  a  man,  of  the  world  weary,  who  met  on  an  otherwise 
uninhabited  island — and  what  happened  when  they  returned  to  civilization. 


SCREEN  GOSSIP.  ;. 

Brief  bits  of  interest  about  filmdpm  and  those  in  it. 

TOOLS  OF  PROVIDENCE.  . 


AI  Ray  . 
Robert  Keene 


A  fast-moving  drama  of  Western  life,  that  begins  with  a  novel  situation  and  continues  to  the  end  without 
a  let-up  to  the  action  and  compelling  interest  of  a  love  story  that  is  "different." 


THE  ROSARY. 


Roy  Halstead 


10 

15 
16 

21 


Between  Brian  Kelly's  entrance  of  the  priesthood,  as  a  young  man  of  twenty-one  in  Ireland,  and  his 
establishment  as,  the  pastor  of  a  flock  in  a  New  England  town,  eighteen  years  had  passed.  What 
happened,  during  them,  to  link  his  present  to  an  all-but-forgotten  episode  of  the  past,  is  grippingly 
told  in  this  story. 

THEORETIC  DRAMATIC  KNOWLEDGE.  Arnold  Daly,  Famous  Actor  28 

When  a  man  writes  about  his  own. work  it  should  be  well-worth  reading.  One  of  the  best  known  players 
on  the  screen  and  stage  is  Arnold  Daly.  Mr.  Daly  has  written  this'article  on  a  subject  which  is  dark 
to  the  average  person,  and  has  prepared  it  in  a  way  that  has  made  interesting  reading  of  a  topic 
usually  too  dry  to  be  studied. 


PLAYS  AND  PLAYERS. 


.  30 


Short-length  peri  pictures  of  the  plays  and  the  players  in  them — what  you  want  to  know  about  your 
favorite  star  and  the  new  pictures,  briefly  told. 


HINTS  FOR  SCENARIO  WRITERS. 


Clarence  J.  Caine 
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Instruction  and  advice  for  the.  amateur  and  professional  photo  playwright,  with  notes  on  where  to 
sell.    A. valuable  weekly  department. 
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An  Accident? 

By  Gertrude  McCoy 

(EDISON  STAR) 

Many  are  the  followers  and  admirers  of  Gertrude  McCoy,  the  most  popular  actress  of 
the  Edison  company — and,  in  her  case,  as  in  nearly  all  others,  these  admirers  wish  to  know 
all  about  the  career  of  their  idol.  Miss  McCoy  has  prepared  this  article  herself,  telling  how 
she  came  into  motion  pictures,  and  her  experiences  since  she  began  acting.  Who  can  tell 
of  Gertrude  McCoy  better  than  Gertrude  McCoy? 


\17AS  it  an  accident,  I  wonder? 

Anyway,  I  came  up  to  the  Edi- 
son studio.  I  was  very  young,  and  I 
didn't  know  anything  about  motion- 
picture  acting,  except  that  I  supposed 
you  "posed"  somehow,  and  perhaps 
there  might  be  enough  money  in  it  to 
get  through  the  off  seasons  in  the  thea- 
ter. In  fact — I  am  going  to  be  frank— ^ 
1  didn't  know  an  awful  lot  about  any' 
kind  of  acting.  I  had  started  on  the 
stage  almost  as  a  child,  but  I  hadn't 
been  very  serious  about.it,  and  no  one 
seemed  to  think  I  was  a  new  Sarah 
Bernhardt  or  Mary  Anderson.  Well, 
at  the  studio  the 
!  first  thing  I  did 
was  to  play  a 
!  chorus  girl. 
I  Mr.  Ashley  Mil- 
[!  ler,  whom  I  had 
1(  met  some  time  be- 
,fore,  was  respon- 
sible for  my  com- 
ing there,  and  per- 
haps if  it  hadn't 
been  for  him  I 
should  never  have 
gotten  into  pic- 
tures at  all.  He 
was  then,  and  has 
j always  been,  a 
ilffood  friend. 


I  never  knew  until  long  afterward, 
but  in  my  first  scene  at  the  Edison  stu- 
dio he  said — perhaps,  if  I  may  say  it 
without  seeming  conceited,  my  appear- 
ance attracted  some  attention — "What 
do  you  think  of  my  show  girl?"  The 
reply  was — again  I  never  knew  this  till 
long  afterward — favorable.  However, 
I  didn't  jump  immediately  into  the 
front  ranks.  Not  a  bit.  I  was  used 
as  one  in  a  crowd,  and  after  a  while 
I  was  given  a  little  bit,  a  very  little 
bit,  to  do. 

The  work  wasn't  very  steady,  and 
after  a  while  I  went  to  Pathe's  studio. 


Gertrude  McCov  arriving  at  the  Edison  studio  to  begin  her  day's  work. 


Now  I  am  a  confirmed  Edisonite,  but 
truth  compels  me  to  say  that  the  first 
good  part  I  had  to  play  was  given  me 
by  Pathe.  I  suppose  I  could  have  stayed 
there,  but  after  about  six  weeks  I  was 
back  in  the  Bronx. 

Then  I  got  a  real  part.  It  was  the 
first  "Winsome  Winnie"  picture — taken 
from  Carolyn  Wells'  poems — and  it 
was  very  good.  Mr.  Miller  directed  it. 
But  the  stage  put  in  its  call.  "The  Fair 
Co-Ed"  wanted  me,  and  I  went  to  Mr. 
Plimpton,  the  studio  manager,  of  whose 
existence  I  had  only  recently  become 
aware,  and  told  him  that  I  was  going 
away  for  a  little 
while.  He  said : 
"All  right.  When 
you  want  to  come 
back,  let  me 
know.''  I  got 
some  good  notices 
with  "The  Fair 
Co-Ed."  In  fact, 
one  paper — in  Bal- 
timore, I  think  it 
was — spoke  of  me 
as  being  very 
pretty.  But, 
s  o  m  e  h  o  w  ,  it 
wasn't  very  satis- 
factory. 
So   in    about  a 
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month   I   returned  to  the  studio,  and 
went  directly  to  Mr.  Phmpton's  office. 
To  my  question,  "Do  you  ever  take  in 
beggars?"  he  repHed  that  he  was  glad  to 
see  me  back;  and  I  told  him  that  this 
time  I  was  there  to  stay— if  they  would 
have  me— and  that  if  I  couldn't  do  any- 
thing else,  I  would  shift  scenery.  He 
said  perhaps  I  could  get  something 
a  little  better  than  that  to  do,  and 
then  I  took  up  the  work  seriously. 

A  picture  by  Bannister  Merwin 
came  along,  called  "His  Daughter." 
There  was  quite  a  long  discussion  as 
to  who  should  play,  the  leading  part, 
and  finally  it  was  given  to  me.  I 
worked  very  hard  over  it,  and  I  be- 
lieve I  did  it  pretty  well.  From  that 
time  things  were  changed. 

Right  here  let  me  tell  beginners  in 
motion  pictures  that  it  is  very  hard, 
very  hard  indeed,  to  get  people  to 
take  you  seriously  when  you  start  at 
the  very  bottom  of  the  ladder  and 
have  to  climb  the  whole  way  up.  I 
know,  because  I  certainly  started  at 
the  bottom,  and  know  the  difficulties 
in  the  way.  Although  I  am  fairly 
well  up  now,  the  higher  one  gets  the 
farther  off  the  top  seems  to  be.  Well, 
I  graduated  from  crowds,  and  finally 
from  "bits,"  so  that  after  a  while  I 
played  nothing  but  real  leading  parts. 

In  the  winter  of  1913-14,  the  stu- 
dio bought  a  story  by  Miss  Mary 
Imlay  Taylor,  called  "The  Imperson- 
ator," a  tale  of  a  young  American 
girl  living  in  Paris,  who  was  called 
by  fate  to  occupy  a  position  in  high 
Washington  society,  and  it  was  said 
that  the  part  might  have  been  written 
for  me.   At  any  rate,  I  played  it,  and 
worked    very,    very    hard    over  it. 
Originally  meant  for  two  reels,  it  ex- 
panded into  three,  and  it  really  made 
a  big  hit.    The  author  wrote  Mr. 
Plimpton,  complimenting  me  on  my 
work.   I  answered  the  letter,  and  this 
was  the  beginning  of  a  friendship 
which  I  value  very  highly.    We  have 
used  in  the   studio  many  of  Miss 
Taylor's  works,   "The   Man   in  the 
Street"  perhaps  standing  out  promi- 
ently  among  them.     She   has  now 
taken  up  scenario  writing  direct  for 
the  pictures,  and  I  am  sure  she  will  be- 
come as  famous  that  way  as  she  has  as 
a  writer  of  books.    Miss  Taylor  is  a 
Southerner,  and  so  am  I,  and  perhaps 
that  is  one  reason  we  have  become  such 
good  friends.    There  are  several  of  her 
scenarios  at  the  studio,  and  in  two  of 


them,  "Friend  Wilson's  Daughter" — 
Revolutionary  story — and  "The  Plow- 
share," I  expect  to  play  the  girl  part. 

I  wanted  to  write  scenarios  myself,  so 
I  tried  one.  It  is  awfully  hard  to  have 
anything  accepted  at  the  Edison  studio, 
no  matter  who  the  author  is,  but  they 


Miss  McCoy  is  a  master  of  the  artistic. 

took  this  one  of  mine.  It  was  called 
"United  in  Danger,"  and  was  the  story 
of  a  young  actress.  Of  course,  I  played 
the  part.  It  was  successful,  and  after 
a  while  I  tried  another,  this  time  for 
three  reels,  about  a  Southern  girl,  called 
"What  Could  She  Do?"    It  came  out 


so  well  that  I  felt  encouraged  to  go 
further,  and  another  three-reeler,  "On 
the  Stroke  of  Twelve,"  was  accepted, 
and  produced  last  winter.     This  was 
even  more  successful  than  the  previous 
two.    The  Edison  studio  won't  put  out 
anything  under  an  actor's  name,  so  I 
used  the  name  of  Gertrude  Lyons. 
Now  I  have  just  finished  working  on 
one  that  I  wrote,  called  "Through 
Turbulent  Waters,"  and  I  do  hope  it 
will  be  a  success.    Every  one  says 
very  nice  things  about  it,  so  far.  Mr. 
Duncan  McRae  is  directing  and  also 
acting  in  it. 

Some  people  wonder  if  pictures  are 
going  to  last,  or  if  they,  are  only  a 
fad.  I  fail  to  see  how  there  can  be 
any  question  about  it.  Where  else 
can  you  get  reality — real  country, 
real  mountains,  real  water,  and  real 
action  throughout?  Where  else  can 
the  incidents  be  followed  closely  re- 
gardless of  the  setting?  The  stage 
doesn't  follow  them. 

But  you  must  have  good  stories.  I 
am  in  love  with  the  work,  and  am 
encouraged  in  it  by  hundreds  of  let- 
ters, which  are  very  interesting,  from 
all  over  the  world.  I  am  somebody's 
"daughter"  and  somebody's  "sister." 
If  I  give  a  little  pleasure,  and  make 
even  a  few  who  see  me  on  the  screen 
favor  me,  I  am  very,  very  glad.  I 
know  I  have  worked  hard  to  get 
where  I  am,  and  I  am  going  to  work 
harder  yet,  for  I  want  to  do  great 
things.  I  have  never  been  afraid  of 
danger,  and  sometimes  I  have  taken 
a  good  deal  of  risk,  as  running  the 
automobile  in  "The.  President's  Spe- 
cial," and  jumping  from  the  hand  car 
to  the  locomotive,  in  "A  Tragedy  of 
the  Rails."  But  I  love  such  parts. 
In  fact,  I  like  any  part  that  has  any- 
thing to  do— except  comedy. 

There  are  lots  of  girls  who  are  try- 
ing to  get  into  pictures,  but  many 
more  fail  than  succeed.  To  those 
who  have  the  necessary  qualities,  I 
say,  Work  hard,  and  be  patient. 

I  had  encouragement  and  help,  but 
even    then    it    meant    months  and 
months  of  steady,  hard  work.  Long- 
fellow's "The  Psalm  of  Life"  is  one 
of  my  favorite  poems.    Young  actresses 
could  not  do  better  than  to  take  the 
closing  lines  for  their  motto : 

"Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing. 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate; 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 
Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait." 


T  h  e  C  1  e  w 

(JESSE  L.  LASKY) 

By  Arthur  Gavin,  Jr. 

What  would  you  expect  in  a  story  complicated  by  international  political  situations,  the 
exploits  of  two  adventurers  and  crooks,  several  insoluble  mysteries,  and  thrilling  ones,  the 
work  of  a  great  detective,  and  deceitful  and  true  love  interests?  Expect  what  you  might,  it 
will  be  far  from  what  you  will  really  find  in  this  story  of  the  Jesse  L.  Lasky  production, 
featuring  Blanche  Sweet,  and  dealing  with  all  these  subjects.  The  principals  in  the 
cast  include: 

Christine  Lesley   Blanche  Sweet 

Eve  Bertram  Gertrude  Keller 

Guy  Bertram  Edward  Mackay 

Alexis  Rahourdin  Page  Peters 

Boris  Rahourdin  Ernest  Joy 

Detective   Williams  Billy  Elmer 


IT  is  unfortunate  that  I  can  stay  only 
such  a  short  time." 
Alexis  Rahourdin  raised  the  slender, 
«".-hite  hand  of  Eve  Bertram  to  his  lips 
and  then  smiled  as  he  thought  he  should 
on  such  an  occasion.  He  had  spoken 
:he  truth,  but  the  spirit  kindled  by  many 
years  spent  as  a  man  of  fortune  and  an 
adventurer,  which  description  about  cov- 
ered his  personalit}',  led  him  to  think 
:hat  the  fact  that  he  could  not  remain 
01  the  country  longer  was  unfortunate 
•n  a  different  light  than  that  in  which 
lEve  Saw  it.  * 

Eve  was  an  heiress,  and  Alexis,  as  has 
oeen  said,  an  adventurer,  whose  sole 
purpose  in  life  was  to  find  pleasure  and 
p  secure  monej-.  Xeed  more  be  said 
jas  to  why  he  considered  it  a  bad  turn 
af  luck  that  his  presence  in  London  was 
"equired  at  the  time  which  the  next 
■■teamer  for  that  country  should  bring 
jim  there?  Perhaps  you  will  wonder 
•vhy  a  man  of  nature  could  let  such 
;i  thing  as  a  mere  appointment  step  be- 
;ween  himself  and  love  making  that 
j«.-ould  fix  him  comfortably  for  life.  The 
mswer  was  his  very  nature  itself,  and 
;ime  will  prove  so. 

i  "But  I'll  return  as  soon  as  my  busi- 
-less  permits,  and  then  we  can  be  mar- 
"ied,"  Alexis  continued. 
;  Eve  whispered  her  happiness  against 
)ihe  shoulder  of  her  deceitful  lover, 
vhere  her  head  was  buried,  and  the  re- 
nainder  of  the  evening  was  spent  dis- 
nissing  their  love,  and  plans  for  mar- 
iage,  even  as  true  lovers  are  wont  to 
4o;  for  Eve  was  a  faithful  and  stead- 


fast admirer  of  the  man  she  had  chosen 
to  brighten  her  life,  and  Alexis  was 
too  well  educated  in  the  art  of  deceit 
to  allow  his  real  feelings  to  betray  his 
plans. 

It  was  nearh-  midnight  when  the  pair 
parted,  and  Alexis — let  it  be  known  at 
this  point  that  he  was  a  count — a  Rus- 
sian, Count  Alexis — departed  for  his 
room.  Xot  even  had  the  door  been 
opened  when  his  brother,  Count  Boris, 
ascertaining  by  the  heavy  step  that  it 
was  Alexis  who  approached,  emitted  a 
low  zry  of  anger : 

"A  fine  time  of  the  night  to  come  in, 
with  me  sitting  here  for  the  past  two 
hours  waiting  for  you !  Don't  you  know 
that  your  steamer  leaves  next  week,  and 
that  it  is  imperative  that  the  proper 
plans  be  made  before  you  leave?  This 
thing  is  too  important  to  let  a  paltry 
love  affair  interfere  with  it.  Whj',  I 
even  did  not  see  Christine  all  day,  fixing 
up  these  papers !'' 

"Xot  a  paltry  love  affair  by  a  great 
deal,  my  esteemed  brother,"  broke  in 
Alexis,  growing  impatient.  "My  rela- 
tions with  Eve  mean  much.  Almost  as 
much  as  this  matter  of  the  map,  al- 
though, of  course,  not  quite." 

"Well,  forget  women,  and  all  else,  for 
a  few  minutes,"  ordered  Boris,  in  a  tone 
of  authority,  "while  I  tell  you  the  out- 
line of  what  I  have  decided  upon. 

''This  map  shows  the  exact  location 
and  points  of  access  of  all  the  perma- 
nent mines  and  coast  defenses  of  Japan, 
and  is  worth,  as  j-ou  know  from  the 
difficulties  experienced  by  us  both  in 


obtaining  it,  a  great  deal  to  the  Ger- 
man government.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  in 
our  possession,  and  we  secured  it,  all 
that  it  is  worth  is  ours.  You  know,  of 
course,  that  you  are  to  meet  Von  Schau- 
lenberg  in  London  as  soon  as  the 
steamer  arrives.  It  leaves  next  Wednes- 
da}-.  When  you  see  him,  mention  a 
price  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  million 
dollars.  You  won't  expect  more  than 
half  that  amount,  but  he'll  trj'  to  give 
you  as  little  as  possible,  so  j"ou  might 
as  well  name  a  good  price  first.  I'll 
give  you  the  map  now.  Keep  it  safelj' 
hidden  until  it's  time  to  start,  and  don't 
act  suspicious  in  the  least." 

As  Boris  spoke,  he  started  for  one 
side  of  the  room,  but  Alexis'  words 
halted  him. 

'"Keep  it  yourself  until  Tuesday.  That 
will  be  time  enough  to  give  it  to  me." 

And  if  a  person  had  been  looking  to- 
ward the  window  at  the  north  end  of 
the  room  at  that  moment  he  might 
have  seen  a  head  and  a  pair  of  dark 
eyes  drop  suddenly  below  the  sill.  Their 
owner  had  evidently  heard  the  whole 
conversation,  or  at  least  the  last  part, 
which  was  by  far  the  more  impor- 
tant. 

But  it  so  happened  that  neither  of  the 
adventure-seeking  brothers  saw  the  in- 
truder, and  so  he  safely  went  his  -way. 

At  about,  the  same  time  Eve  Bertram 
was  in  conference,  though  an  unwilling 
one.  so  far  as  she  was  concerned,  with 
her  brother  Guy. 

For  some  time  past  Guy  Bertram  had 
been  watching  the  attentions  showered 
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upon  his  sister  by  Count  Alexis,  and, 
not  ceasing  there,  had  paid  a  certain 
amount  of  attention  to  the  adventurer's 
personal  life.  He  did  not,  however,  in- 
vestigate into  his  affairs  with  the  Count 
Boris,  but  was  sufficiently  satisfied  with 
learning  that  most  of  the  spare  time 
of  the  young  Russian  was  devoted  to 
cardrooms,  clubs,  and  cafes. 

"I  don't  want  you  to  have  anything 
more  to  do  with  the  man,''  he  scolded 
Eve.  "He  is  simply  looking  for  an  easy 
way  to  make  a  living,  and  has  decided 
that  you  are  it.    Why  shouldn't  he  be 


And  with  these  words  the  matter  ter- 
minated, for  the  time  being,  at  least. 
Guy  Bertram  had  surmised  the  facts, 
but  his  sister,  too  infatuated  by  the 
count's  smooth  ways,  would  not  listen 
to  reason.  Guy  contented  himself,  as  he 
realized  that  he  must,  with  resting  as- 
sured in  his  own  mind  that  she  would 
learn  for  herself  before  it  was  too  late. 

Almost  a  full  week  passed  without 
further  developments  either  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  stolen  map  or  the  love  affair 
of  Alexis  and  Eve;  but  on  the  Tues- 
day night  before  the  date  of  sailing  for 


form  him  whether  Alexis  called  on  his 
sister;  but  the  servant  was  nowhere  to 
be  found,  and  so  Guy  was  forced  to  let 
the  affair  rest  at  the  discretion  and  good 
sense  of  Eve  herself. 

And  then  came  the  blow  to  Guy, 
when,  on  arriving  at  the  home  of  Chris- 
tine, and  being  ushered  into  her  pres- 
ence, the  cold  truth  began  to  display 
itself.  She  told  him  plainly  that  her 
attentions  had  been  sought  by  Count 
Boris,  and,  while  not  granted,  were  en- 
couraged enough  to  make  the  Ameri- 
can realize  that  he  had  a  rival. 


'Is  it  true?"  Eve  asked,  laying  her  hand  on  her  brother's  shoulder,  and  trembling  with  terror. 


nice  and  affectionate  to  you?  You  have 
enough  money  to  attract  the  attention  of 
much  better  men  than  the  Count  Alexis, 
and  so  far  as  his  love  goes,  that  ends 
at  the  length  of  a  bank  note." 

"So  you  don't  want  me  to  have  any- 
thing more  to  do  with  him?''  Eve  an- 
swered. "Suppose  that  I  told  you  that 
you  should  immediately  stop  paying  at- 
tentions to  Christine  Lesley?  Do  you 
think  that  it  would  have  much  effect? 
Well,  I  love  Alexis,  and  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  he  loves  me,  so  you  can 
count  on  it  that  your  interference  won't 
interfere." 


the  young  Russian  count  things  took 
place  with  startling  rapidity. 

Guy,  in  the  first  place,  paid  a  visit 
to  Christine  Lesley,  with  whom  he 
was  deeply  in  love.  His  visit  was  on 
the  incentive  that  he  had  that  after- 
noon seen  her  walking  through  the  es- 
tate adjoining  the  Lesley  home  with  the 
elder  of  the  Russian  brothers,  Boris. 
Both  had  been  laughing  and  joking,  in 
a  manner  seemingly  entirely  too  friendly 
to  suit  him,  and  it  was  his  intention 
to  question  Christine  about  the  matter. 

Before  leaving,  he  called  to  Nogi,  his 
Japanese  valet,  to  keep  watch,  and  in- 


For  the  entire  evening  Guy  pleaded 
with  her,  but  to  no  apparent  avail. 

"There  is  no  use  of  this  arguing, 
Guy,"  she  told  him.  "I  like  you,  but 
I  like  the  count,  too,  and  I  have  to 
decide  still  which  one  means  the  most 
to  me.  Of  course,  I  always  thought 
that  you  were  the  only  man  on  earth 
who  had  any  claim  to  my  heart,  but — 
well,  I  don't  know  now.  I  won't  say 
by  a  long  way  that  I  love  Boris,  but  he 
at  least  commands  my  respect,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  you  should  contest 
that." 

"I  don't  contest  it,"  raged  Guy,  "but 
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I  make  a  kick  when  you  suddenly  change 
from  "Count  Boris  Rabourdin'  to  "Boris' 
in  a  single  day.  I  think  it's  downright 
wrong  to  throw  me  down  this  way!" 

His  words  seemed  to  take  effect,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  Christine  and 
Guy  were  almost  back  to  the  normal 
state  of  their  friendship;  almost,  but 
the  intervention  of  the  Russian  and  his 
practiced  politeness  and  affectionate 
manner  could  be  seen  to  have  an  ef- 
fect. 

"To  prove  to  both  you  and  Boris,  or 
rather  Count  Rabourdin,""  Christine  said 
at  length,  "ril  put  this  old  Russian  coin 
on  your  watch  fob.  He  gave  it  to  me 
this  afternoon  as  a  keepsake,  when  I 
told  him  that  I  cared  no  more  for  him 
than  an  ordinary  friend ;  and  now,  when 
he  sees  you  wearing  it,  he  will  know 
that  I  meant  what  I  said." 

When  Gu}-  left  Christine,  at  a  late 
hour,  it  was  in  much  better  spirits  than 
when  he  had  arrived  there.  ,  And  still 
he  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  way 
things  had  passed  between  the  Russian 
and  Christine. 

Early  the  same  evening  the  affair  be- 
tween Christine  and  Boris  had  been  the 
subject  of  conversation  between  the  two 
Russian  brothers. 

'"Things  seem  to  point  to  a  change  in 
our  plans."  Boris  had  told  Alexis.  "Aly 
attentions  to  Aliss  Lesley  had  not  been 
accepted  as  well  as  I'd  hoped  for,  and, 
in  fact,  they  seem  almost  useless.  I 
could  never  persuade  the  girl  to  marry 
me.  Guy  Bertram  is  the  man  in  the 
way.  But,"  and  he  smiled,  "I  might 
have  succeeded  in  at  least  causing  him 
a  little  worry." 

"But  why  should  that  necessitate  a 
change  of  our  plans?"  Alexis  inquired 
anxiously. 

"For  this  reason,"  Boris  replied.  "You 
seem  to  be  progressing  very  well  with 
your  friend  Eve.  If  you  can  win  her, 
as  it  seems  probable  that  you  can,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  her  brother  is  not 
satisfied  with  spoiling  my  chances,  but 
is  doing  his  best  to  ruin  yours  also,  why 
should  j'ou  abandon  a  fortune  for  an- 
other, especially  when  the  other  can  be 
just  as  well  secured  by  me?  When  we 
have  them  both  we  can  make  arrange- 
ments for  a  fair  division.  We  have 
always  done  things  satisfactorily  before 
this,  and  never  have  we  had  the  oppor- 
tunity that  is  offered  us  now. 

"You  give  me  the  map,  go  on  with 
your  love-making,  marry  Eve  Bertram, 
and  I'll  meet  Van  Schaulenberg  in  Lon- 


don, sell  him  the  map,  and  settle  that 
matter.  When  you  have  Eve's  money, 
which  you  naturally  will  after  the  mar- 
riage, if  you  are  half  as  smart  as  1 
give  you  credit  for  being,  and  I  have 
the  money  we  get  from  the  map,  we'll 
arrange  things  so  that  both  of  us  get  the 
proper  amount.'' 

The  suggestion  seemed  to  appeal  to 
Alexis  finally,  although  at  first  he  was 
somewhat  reluctant  as  to  how  far  to 
trust  his  brother,  and  at  length  the  de- 
cision was  made  as  Boris  had  offered  it. 

"The  steamer  leaves  to-morrow 
night,"  Boris  informed  Alexis,  "so  you'd 
better  give  me  the  map  now." 


not  to  make  his  departure  seem  svspi- 
cious,  said  good-by  to  her  as  though 
he  still  held  her  in  the  same  esteem  as 
he  had  hitherto. 

And  Christine  returned  the  farewell 
almost  sorrowfully.  Surely,  the  Rus- 
sian had  intruded  into  the  affairs  of 
Guy  to  a  certain  extent,  even  if  it  was 
without  Christine's  consent. 

And  then  he  left  for  the  city,  to  take 
the  boat  to  England,  leaving  .\lexis  to 
continue  his  unscrupulous  love  affair  at 
the  expense  of  Eve. 

In  the  evening  Guy  set  out  for  the 
home  of  Christine,  and  at  about  the 
same  time  Alexis  closed  the  door  of 


The  watch  found  in  Alexis'  pocket  had  stopped  at  eleven-five. 


As  the  younger  of  the  brothers 
started  for  the  hiding  place  of  the  docu- 
ment, the  head  and  sharp  eyes  that  had 
been  at  the  window  on  the  night  of  their 
previous  talk  again  appeared,  and  as 
quickly  disappeared.  Again,  as  before, 
neither  saw  them,  and  the  lithe  form 
of  Nogi,  the  Japanese  valet  of  Guy  Ber- 
tram, dropped  to  the  ground  below, 
dodging  from  bush  to  bush  and  drive- 
way to  driveway  until  he  reached  the 
house  of  his  employer. 

On  the  following  afternoon  Boris  left 
early  on  his  mission.  He  first  went  to 
the  home  of  Christine,  and,  in  order 


his  home  behind  him,  to  walk  in  the  di- 
rection of  Eve's  residence. 

Nogi,  during  it  all,  sat  dejectedly  in 
his  room,  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
building. 

Another  quarrel  was  all  that  netted 
from  the  visit  of  Guy.  Christine  was 
not  as  easily  moved  to  compassion  as 
on  the  night  previous,  probably  due  to 
th,e  fact  that  Boris  had  left. 

"Why  do  you  take  it  so?"  Guy  in- 
quired. "Did  he  mean  that  much  to 
you  ?" 

And  Nogi,  sitting  in  his  room  in  the 
other  house,  began  to  smile. 
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While  the  quarel  which  served  to 
sever  the  love  of  Christine  and  Guy  was 
drawing  to  a  climax,  Count  Alexis  was 
progressing  in  a  manner  much  to  his 
satisfaction  with  Eve.  She  was  blind 
to  his  real  reasons  for  offering  his  sup- 
posed love,  despite  the  fact  that  Guy 
had  repeatedly  warned  her  of  the  truth. 

And  Nogi,  in  another  part  of  the 
building,  rose  from  his  seat. 

Early  the  following  morning  Guy  was 
awakened  by  his  valet,  who  informed 
him  excitedly  that  Christine  was  down- 
stairs with  an  important  message.  Hur- 
rying into  his  clothes,  he  rushed  anx- 
iously to  find  what  could  be  of  enough 
importance"- to  cause  Christine  to  come 
to  him ;  Christine,  above  all  others,  with 
whom  he  had  but  the  evening  before 
quarreled. 

"What  is  it?  What  is  the  matter?" 
he  blurted,  dashing  into  the  parlor, 
where  the  girl  was  standing  peering 
from  one  of  the  windows. 

"Where  is  Eve?"  she  asked,  paying 
no  attention,  apparently,  to  Guy's  ques- 
tion. 

"In  bed,  I  suppose,"  he  replied. 

"Well,  let  her  stay  there  for  a  while," 
was  all  that  Christine  said,  and  then 
pointed  out  the  window. 

The  room  was  in  the  front  of  the 
house,  and  the  windows  through  which 
Christine  had  been  staring  were  facing 
the  front  steps,  and  they  afforded  a 
view  of  the  walk  at  the  base  of  these 
steps.  Guy  walked  up  to  her  and  looked 
over  her  shoulders  toward  the  spot  on 
which  her  eyes  seemed  glued. 

And,  as  he  looked,  an  expression  of 
horror  spread  over  his  countenance. 

There  on  the  walk,  before  his  house, 
lay  stretched  a  body — the  body  of  Count 
Alexis  Rabourdin. 

Christine  Lesley  then  supplemented 
the  sight  with  a  single  word. 

"Murdered !"  she  uttered,  in  a  hollow 
tone,  that  entered  into  the  very  bones 
of  Guy. 

Bertram  stepped  back  with  a  gasp, 
and  was  too  overcome  to  speak  for  sev- 
eral minutes. 

"What  have  you  done?"  Guy  ?sked 
finally.  "Has  any  one  been  notified  of 
the  crime?" 

"As  soon  as  I  found  the  body,  which 
I  did  on  my  way  past  here,  not  long  ago, 
I  telephoned  the  local  police  and  then 
told  Nogi  to  wake  you.  No  one  else 
has  been  told." 

Guy  and  Christine  left  the  house  and 


went  to  the  body  of  the  dead  man. 
Shortly  afterward  the  police  officers 
from  the  town  were  present  in  strong 
force,  searching  the  grounds  near  by, 
and  doing  nothing  in  particular,  except 
look  wise  and  ask  questions,  and  Guy 
and  Christine  went  to  the  former's  lab- 
oratory to  avoid  the  annoyance  that  was 
certain  if  they  remained  near  the  body. 

The  noise  made  by  the  police,  and  the 
villagers,  who  gathered  in  crowds  about 
the  place,  having  heard  of  the  affair 
through  the  rapid  channels  of  rumor, 
awoke  Eve,  who  soon  appeared  in  the 
doorway.  A  pallor  of  horror  whitened 
her  face,  and  she  seemed  on  the  verge 
of  collapse. 

"Is  it  true?"  she  asked,  laying  her 
hand  on  her  brother's  shoulder,  and 
trembling  with  terror. 

Guy  knew  what  the  death  of  Alexis 
meant  to  her,  who  really  loved  him — 
but  she  might  as  well  know  now  as 
later,  and  he  nodded  his  bowed  head  in 
affirmation  to  her  question. 

The  news  so  affected  Eve  that  she  al- 
most fainted,  and  was  carried  to  her 
room,  where  she  remained  for  over  an 
,  hour  in  solitary  grief. 

But  the  first  effects  of  the  shock 
passed  over,  and  she  was  all  anger  and 
determination  to  find  the  murderer  of 
the  man  she  loved. 

"What  do  these  country  police  know 
about  detective  work?"  she  exclaimed. 
"They  have  walked  all  over  the  place, 
and  I  heard  one  ask  the  stableboy  if 
he  had  seen  a  black  cat  around  last 
night.  Perhaps  if  he  had  said  yes,  in- 
stead of  no,  he  might  have  made  in- 
quiry as  to  whether  or  not  it  had 
crossed  poor  Alexis'  path  before  the 
murder. 

"All  the  good  they  have  done  is  to 
find  out  the  time  when  the  crime  was 
committed.  The  watch  in  Alexis'  pock- 
et, so  an  officer  informed  me,  had 
stopped  at  eleven-five." 

Without  further  parley,  she  went  to 
the  telephone  and  called  up  Detective 
Williams,  of  national  fame,  offering  a 
reward  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  besides 
actual  fees,  for  the  arrest  of  the  guilty 
party.  Having  done  this,  she  returned 
with  the  information  that  the  renowned 
man  would  arrive  on  the  earliest  train 
that  he  could  catch  from  the  city. 

Guy  was  kept  busy  during  the  morn- 
ing, handling  the  crowds  that  were  at- 
tracted to  the  scene  by  their  love  for 
the  unusual  and  the  horrifying.  Eve 
had  spent  the  forenoon  in  weeping,  and 


Christine  went  to  the  town  in  her 
automobile,  from  where  she  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  Boris,  in  care  of  the  ship,  tell- 
ing him  to  return  immediately.  Fortu- 
nately, she  thought,  the  steamer  had  not 
left  yet,  it  having  been  scheduled  to  de- 
part on  Thursday  morning  instead  of 
Wednesday  night,  the  delay  being  caused 
by  an  important  shipment  that  had  not 
arrived  on  time. 

But  no  one  noticed  the  low,  gray, 
racing  car  that  left  a  corner  three  blocks 
below  the  Lesley  mansion,  a  short  while 
after  Christine's  automobile  had  left; 
nor  did  any  one  notice  it  return  not 
long  -after  hers  had  been  put  in  the 
garage  after  getting  back.  Aluch  less 
did  it  attract  any  one's  attention  when 
Nogi,  smiling  face  and  keen,  black  eyes, 
stepped  out  of  it,  and,  after  ordering 
the  chauffeur  away  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, proceeded  toward  the  Bertram 
house. 

Tt  was  nearly  noon  when  Detective 
Williams  arrived.  His  first  step  in  the 
case  was  to  exclude  every  one  from  the 
grounds  except  those  connected  with  it, 
conintry  police  and  all.  Having  done 
this,  he  asked  a  few  pertinent  questions 
as  to  the  character  of  the  deceased,  and 
proceeded  to  examine  the  body.  Much 
to  his  disgust,  the  officials  who  had 
been  called  from  the  town  had  trampled 
over  the  territory  within  a  half-mile 
radius,  and  had  thereby  obliterated  any 
marks  that  might  have  facilitated  his 
work.  - 

He'  examined  the  body  carefully,  and 
forrned  a  theory  that  death  had  been 
caused  by  strangling,  and  then  he  found 
the  clew.  An  old  Russian  coin !  It  was 
clutched  in  the  right  hand  of  the  dead 
man. 

The  discovery  came  as  a  blow  to 
Christine.  She  requested  to  see  the 
coin,  and  it  was  shown  her.  A  glance 
proved  that  it  was  the  same  that  had 
been  given  her  by  Boris,  and  that  she 
had  fastened  to  the  watch  fob  of  Guy. 
How  had  it  reached  the  hand  of  Count, 
Alexis  ? 

The  question  was  answered,  much  to 
her  distress,  by  Guy  Bertram  himself. 

She  had  decided  to  identify  the  coin, 
and  was  about  to  do  so,  when  Guy 
came  to  her  and  motioned  her  aside. 
When  the  two  were  together,  he  be- 
gan : 

"Christine,"  he  announced,  in  a  dis- 
heartened voice  that  almost  broke  with 
sobs,  "I  murdered  Count  Alexis  last 
night !" 
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iThe  shock  was  somewhat  reduced  by 
the  fact  that  she  had  been  prepared  for 
it  by  the  discovery  of  the  coin,  but  nev- 
ertheless it  had  a  severe  effect  upon 
her.    Guy  continued : 

"When  I  left  you  last  night,  at  about 
eleven,  or  a  little  before,  I  went  di- 
rectly home.  As  I  was  going  up  the 
front  steps,  I  met  Alexis  coming  out. 
He  had  been  visiting  Eve  again,  and 
that  angered  me,  for  I  knew  that  all  he 
wanted  of  her  was  her  money. 


deny  all  knowledge  of  the  coin.  If 
you  have  any  of  the  old  feeling  for  me, 
you  will  do  the  same." 

Whereupon  this  was  agreed  to,  and 
when  Detective  Williams  questioned 
them,  both  said  that  they  had  never 
seen  the  piece  before. 

Boris,  having  arrived  in  the  course 
of  the  afternoon,  was  quizzed  by  the 
detective,  also,  and,  though  taken  aback 
when  the  coin  was  produced,  stoutly  de- 
nied that  he  had  ever  laid  eyes  on  it 


When  the  matter  had  been  thoroughly 
reviewed  in  the  Lesley  parlor.  Count 
Boris  surprised  her  with  the  sudden  re- 
mark : 

"I  know  well  who  killed  my  brother! 
It  was  your  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Ber- 
tram. Yes,  you  may  well  be  surprised. 
Do  you  expect  me  to  keep  the  thing  a 
secret  for  the  love  of  him?  I  could 
convict  him  to-morrow,  as  you  are 
aware,  by  merely  identifying  the  coin 
and  telling  what  else  I  happen  to  have 


Boris  stoutlv  denied  that  he  had  ever  seen  the  coin  before. 


''I  accused  him  of  it,  and  we  both  be- 
came furious.  The  affair  terminated  in 
a  fight,  in  which  I  struck  him,  knock- 
ing him  downstairs.  I  saw  him  fall, 
and,  presuming  that  he  was  not  hurt, 
went  on  into  the  house.  Evidently, 
however,  he  struck  the  walk  and  was 
killed." 

"But  it  was  only  an  accident !"  pro- 
tested Christine. 

''That  is  true,"  he  replied,  "but  who 
would  believe  such  a  story?  I  would 
be  convicted  without  a  doubt,  if  I  told 
my  tale,    '^he  best  thing  for  me  is  to 


previously,  to  the  great  relief  of  Chris- 
tine and  Guy. 

But  his  aim  in  so  doing  was  not  mere 
charity,  and  was  prompted  solely  by 
the  fact  that  he  apprehended  a  way  for 
his  personal  gain. 

One  week  later  the  case  was  still  be- 
fore the  active  attention  of  all  those 
concerned.  Detective  Williams  included. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Christine 
received  a  visit  from  Guy,  one  that  had 
weighty  import  upon  the  events  to  fol- 
low. 


knowledge  of.  No,  I  shall  not  keep  it 
a  secret  for  the  love  of  him,  but  for  the 
love  of  you — yes." 

Christine  was  astounded.  She  could 
not  even  think.  But  Count  Boris  helped 
her,  and  impressed  upon  her  mind  how 
vital  his  proposition  was.  Unless  she 
gave  him  her  promise,  he  said,  the  ar- 
rest of  Guy  Bertram  would  take  place 
on  the  following  day. 

And  for  the  sake  of  shielding  her 
true  love  she  sacrificed  her  life,  and 
gave  the  promise. 

But  the  crafty  Boris  did  not  halt  his 
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Christine  leaned  slowly  over,  took  from  the  Russian's  inner  pocket  the  map  and  handed  it  to  Nogi. 


miserly  ends  there.  No;  he  was  not 
the  man  to  allow  any  opportunity  to  slip 
by  neglected. 

On  the  following  morning  Guy's  first 
mail  brought  him  a  letter  bearing  the 
signature  of  the  Russian  adventurer. 
Unfolding  it,  he  read,  in  bold  writing: 

"Your  secret  is  not  a  secret  entirely. 
I  know  that  you  are  responsible  for  the 
death  of  my  brother.  I  have  evidence. 
Ten  thousand  dollars  may  help  for  a 
while.  Boris." 

It  was  audacious  enough,  true ;  but 
it  was  plain,  and  a  fact.  What  was 
there  to  do?  Guy  saw  no  way  out,  and 
paid  the  money.  It  was  not  long,  how- 
ever, before  another  demand  was  made, 
and  this  was  also  paid,  though  more  re- 
luctantly. When  Boris  wrote  for  the 
third  time,  Guy  became  angered,  and  al- 
most took  the  matter  to  the  police.  He 
did  take  it  to  Christine,  and  she  ex- 
pressed her  sympathy,  much  too  inti- 


mately to  suit  Boris,  who  had  been 
pressing  her  to  make  announcement  of 
their  engagement. 

He  made  a  personal  visit  to  Guy,  and 
placed  the  matter  before  him.  Very 
vividly  he  pointed  out  the  terror  and 
horror  of  waiting  for  death  that  was 
certain  to  come,  were  a  trial  to  take 
place.  Now  that  his  marriage  to  Chris- 
tine was  about  to  be  announced,  he 
would  soon  command  all  the  money  he 
required;  and  he  made  a  terrible  de- 
mand. It  was  that  in  order  to  avoid 
certain  slow  and  torturous  death  by  evi- 
dence being  given  to  Detective  Wil- 
liams, he  should  remove  himself  from 
this  earth  by  his  own  hand.  Other- 
wise, said  Count  Boris,  he  should  be 
removed  in  the  more  unpleasant  way. 

And  it  w-as  agreed  upon. 

But  the  map?  No,  that  was  not  for- 
gotten in  the  confusion  of  the  murder. 
On  receiving  the  telegram  from  Chris- 


tine, just  before  the  sailing  of  the  boat, 
Boris  had  cabled  to  Von  Schaulenberg, 
postponing  the  conference  one  month. 

But  the  matter  did  not  end  there,  by 
far.  In  this  affair  Nogi  played  an  im- 
portant part.  His  connection  with  the 
affair  may  be  discovered  by  a  glance 
at  the  cable  which  he  sent  on  the  day 
on  which  Guy  had  made  the  contract 
to  kill  himself,  to  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment.   It  read  : 

"Keeping  close  to  map.  Progressing 
finely.   Will  keep  you  informed." 

The  following  day  the  Japanese  spy, 
for  such  Nogi  was,  gave  some  valuable 
information  'to  Detective  Williams.  It 
was  given  with  the  intention  of  caus- 
ing the  arrest  of  Count  Boris,  thus  de- 
taining him  until  the  map  could  be  re- 
gained, and  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
Russian  coin  found  in  the  hand  of  the 
murdered  man  was  the  property,  origi- 
nally-, of  the  remaining  of  the  brothers. 
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The  information  had  the  desired  re- 
sah.  and  on  the  morning  of  the  follow- 
ing day,  just  as  Christine  and  Boris 
were  in  the  act  of  annomicing  their  en- 
gagement, the  arrest  was  made. 

And  the  very  same  morning,  two 
hours  later,  Guj-,  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  Count  Boris  had  been  accused, 
walked  leisurely  into  the  woods  with  a 
revolver  in  his  pocket.  He  did  not  go 
far.  when  he  stopped  and  raised  the 
weapon  to  his  head — ^and  then  a  scream 
pierced  the  air.  Christine  rushed  to- 
ward him,  out  of  breath. 

"Oh.  dear!"  she  cried.  "AVhat  were 
you  going  to  do?  Oh.  but  I  was  fright- 
ened! You  must  tell  Detective  Wil- 
liams alL  Boris  has  been  arrested  for 
the  crime." 

It  required  but  little  explanarion.  and 
less  pleading,  to  discourage  Guy  from 
his  intended  deed.  The  two  walked  to- 
gether toward  the  Bertram  home. 

Meanwhile,  Detective  Williams,  like 
the  ardent  and  clever  worker  that  he 
viras.  did  not  remain  idle. 

At  the  moment  when  Christine  had 
screamed  he  was  stationed  outside  the 
window  of  the  room  in  which  Boris 
had  been  placed.  Xogi  was  there  also, 
of  his  own  accord,  and  the  two  were 
arguing  strenuously.  It  was  in  the 
chemical  laboratory  of  Guy  Bertram, 
who  was  a  student  of  that  study.  De- 
tective Williams  smiled  as  he  heard 
I  the  Jap  clear  up  the  entire  case. 

•'Yes."  said  Xogi  imconcemedly.  puff- 
at  his  cigarette,  "I  killed  your 
orother.  I  did  it  to  get  you  back  here 
with  that  map,  so  that  I  could  take  it 
from  you.  When  ^Ir.  Bertram  hit  him. 
that  night,  and  went  inside.  Alexis  got 
up.  I  sprang  on  him  and  choked  him 
to  death.  Forttmately  for  me.  he  had 
grabbed  the  coin  from  the  watch  fob 
of  Mr.  Bertram  before  he  fell.  But 
',now  the  evidence  is  against  you.  and 
against  you  badly.  If  you  will  give  me 
that  map,  I  shall  promise  jou  that  you 
't.tII  be  freed,  if  it  is  at  mv  own  sacri- 
fce- 

Boris,  seeing  a  fortune  going  to  waste 
i:  the  map  were  to  be  given  over,  re- 
fused, and  a  combat  ensued.  It  was 
ferce.  and  seemed  as  it  progressed  to 
go  in  favor  of  the  Russian.  Suddenly, 
jvist  as  it  appeared  Xogi  must  go  down, 
the  cigarette  vrhich  the  Japanese  was 
smoking  left  his  hand  by  a  deliberate 
:hrow.  and  fell  into  a  box  of  explosive 
in  a  ccmer.  There  was  a  loud  roar,  and 
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small  pieces  of  i33"ing  objects  rained 
through  the  air.  Detective  Williams 
crouched  low  imtil  the  smoke  had 
cleared  away,  and  then  he  went  into 
the  room. 

Christine  and  Guy  rushed  in.  having 
heard  the  explosion,  to  see  what  had 
happened.  On  the  floor  of  the  room  lay 
two  men — one  dead. 

Xogi.  who,  though  not  lifeless,  was 
so  badly  injured  that  there  was  little 
hope  for  him. 

The  detective  told  them  briefly  the 
story  of  Xogi's  heroic  act,  and  the 
three  stood,  unable  to  move,  for  sev- 
eral minutes.  "  Then  Christine  leaned 
slowly  over  and  took  from  an  inner 
pocket  in  the  clothing  of  the  Russian 
the  map.  and  handed  it  to  the  injured 
Japanese. 

"T  think,"  she  whispered  faintly  to 
him.  "the  faithful  Xogi  has  earned  and 
sacrificed  enough  to  have  this." 

Xogi  took  tlie  map  with  a  ghastly 
smile,  and,  realizing  that  he  was  not 
to  live  long  enough  to  return  it  to  his 
government,  tore  it  to  shreds.  And 
then,  as  though  his  onh"  mission  in  life 
had  been  accomplished,  fell  back  into 
the  arms  of  Guy,  w"ho  had  been  sup- 
porting him  on  a  chair,  and  died. 

Christine  turned  to  Guy.  and  said, 
half  sadly,  half  joj'fuilj-; 

"And  he  has,  at  the  same  time,  earned 
tor  me  j-our  love  again,  which  I  was 
foolish  enough  not  to  appreciate.  In 
his  heroic  sacrifice  he  has  taken  from 
my  life  and  yours  the  horrid  form  of 
the  one  who  stood  between." 

And  she  glanced,  in  explanation,  at 
the  body  of  the  Russian  lying  at  their 
feet 


XXTio  the  Favorites  Are. 
'  I  ■*HE  second  annual  photo-plaj'-fa- 
*  vorite  contest  of  The  On\-x  Club, 
an  organization  of  motion-picture  en- 
thusiasts, with  headquarters  in  Denver, 
CoL,  and  branches  in  ]VIissouri.  Ari- 
zona, and  California,  which  has  just 
closed,  was  won  by  Miss  Ethel  Clay- 
ton, of  the  Lubin  company,  with  a  total 
of  378^35  votes. 

Last  j'Car's  race  was  won  hy  Miss 
Muriel  Ostriche,  now  with  the  Vita- 
graph  company,  with  iliss  Qa\-ton,  the 
Lubin  player,  second.  This  year  .Vliss 
Qayton  led  in  the  contest  on  the  first 
day  of  every  one  of  the  nine  months 
during  its  progress.     By  an  interest- 
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ing  coincidence,  the  Lubin  feature  pro- 
duction, "The  Sporting  Duchess,"'  in 
which  Miss  Clayton  was  featured  with 
Rose  Coghlan.  was  shown  for  the  first 
time  in  Denver  on  the  night  that  Miss 
Claj-ton  won  the  contest,  and  The  Onyx 
Club  attended  in  a  body  and  gave  the 
Lubin  star  an  enthusiastic  reception 
when  she  appeared  on  the  screen. 

The  first  ten  players  in  the  contest 
and  their  total  votes  were  as  follows: 
Ethel  CiajTion  (Lubin),  378.235;  Mary 
Fuller  (LTniversal ),  327.645;  Charles 
Chaplin  (Essanay).  325.885;  Francis  X. 
Bushman  (Aletro),  320.935;  Carl3'le 
Blackwell  (Laskj  ).  300,270;  Marguerite 
Clark  (Famous),  291,400;  Anita  Stew- 
art (Vitagraph),  290,015;  llary  Pick- 
ford  (Famous),  276.025;  Romaine 
Fielding  (Lubin),  255,605;  Muriel  Os- 
triche (Vitagraph),  253,005. 

The  third  annual  contest  will  com- 
mence September  isl 


The  \X  rong  Change. 

pVEX  thirty-third-degree  actors  make 
*— '  "boners"  now  and  then  which 
are  as  amusing  as  the  blunders  of  the 
veriest  amateur.  During  the  new 
]\Iorosco  picture.  "Kilmeny."  Director 
Apfel  called  up  to  John  Oaker  in  his 
dressing  room  to  come  down  for  his 
gyps}-  scenes  with  [Miss  Ulrich.  He 
added : 

■"And  bring  your  change." 

When  the  point  in  the  scenes  was 
reached  where  several  j-ears  are  sup- 
posed to  have  elapsed,  Apfel  turned  to 
the  actor. 

"And  now,  Oaker,  that  change.'" 

With  perfect  seriousness  the  dandy 
of  the  Burbank  Theater  stock  com- 
pany reached  into  his  pocket  and  handed 
the  director  the  full  amount  of  his 
finances — five  dollars  in  change. 

For  a  moment  Apfel  was  too  dum- 
fotmded  to  speak.  People  didn't  do 
such  perfectly  rich  things.  Then  he 
slowly  began  to  grin. 

All  at  once  the  truth  burst  upon  poor 
Oaker.  and  his  face  and  neck  turned 
suddenh*  a  flaming  red.  Without  a 
word  he  turned  and  fled  to  his  dressing 
room  for  the  second  costume  which  the 
director  had  meant  by  "change."" 

Through  all  the  rest  of  "Kilmeny" 
he  moaned: 

"Just  as  though  I  were  an  ignorant 
beginner !" 


The  Isle  of  Content 

(SELIG) 

By  Kenneth  Rand 

Why  did  Captain  Spragot,  with  his  five-year-old  daughter,  go  to  an  uninhabited  island 
in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  there  out  of  sight  and  hearing  of 
the  world?  Why  did  a  young  New  Yorker,  stranded  on  that  isle,  suddenly  exert  every 
effort  to  leave  it?  And  why,  when  he  had  done  so,  did  he  realize  that  he  had  made  the  mis- 
take of  his  life?  All  these  questions  are  answered  in  this  gripping  story  based  on  the  Selig 
Diamond-Special  of  the  same  title.    The  cast: 

Ralph  Ashton  ,  Eugene  Palette 

Jane  Anna  Luther 

Rosett  van  Nott  Vivian  Reed 

Captain  Spragot  Al  Filson 


J^R.  MASON,  will  you  please  come 

Captain  Spragot,  of  the  steamer  Mar- 
garet S.,  called  the  request  down  to  his 
first  officer  from  the  head  of  the  com- 
panionway,  excitement  in  his  tone. 

The  vessel  had  just  weathered  a 
twenty-four-hour  storm,  and,  the  sea 
subsiding,  and  the  storm  clouds  lifting. 
Captain  Spragot  had  found  that  they 
had  been  blown  off  their  course;  and 
he  had  folind  something  else,  as  well. 

"Look,"  he  directed  the  mate,  as  the 
latter  joined  him  on  the  deck,  pointing 
to  an  island  that  lay  on  their  port  bow. 
"What  island  is  that,  Mr.  Mason?" 

The  mate  regarded  the  long  strip  of 
land,  with  its  white  beach  and  palm- 
fringed  cliffs  beyond,  and  an  expres- 
sion of  bewilderment  settled  on  his  face. 

"Why,"  he  exclaimed,  "it  hasn't  any 
name  !  It's  not  down  on  the  chart.  Off 
our  course,  this  way,  we're  probably  the 
first  people  who  have  ever  seen  it !  It's 
a  discovery!" 

Captain  Spragot  nodded. 

"Yes,  that's  what  it  is,"  he  said  mus- 
ingly, "a  discovery.  Do  you  notice  how 
peaceful  it  looks  on  shore  there,  Mr. 
Mason?  It  would  be  a  good  place  to 
"ome,  wouldn't  it,  if  one  were  tired  of 
the  world?  Nobody  would  ever  bother 
one  there.  By  George,  I  know  what  I'll 
call  it — since  it's  my  right,  as  its  dis- 
coverer, to  name  it — 'The  Isle  of  Con- 
tent.' That's  how  we'll  put  it  down  on 
the  chart." 

Captain  Spragot,  with  the  mate's  help, 
had  figured  out  the  island's  exact  po- 
sition on  the  map  an  hour  later.  By 
that  time  the  Isle  of  Content,  as  the 


captain  had  christened  the  strip  of  land, 
had  become  no  more  than  a  dot  on  the 
horizon,  in  the  vessel's  wake,  as  the 
Margaret  S.  steamed  back  onto  her 
course  from  which  the  storm  had  car- 
ried her. 

The  steamer  was  homeward  bound, 
and  on  its  last  cruise  under  her  pres- 
ent commander ;  for  Captain  Spragot, 
yielding  at  last  to  his  wife's  frequent 
entreaties,  had  promised  that  he  would 
give  up  the  sea  after  this  trip. 

The  reason  the  captain's  wife  wanted 
him  to  resign  his  position  with  the 
steamship  company  by  which  he  had 
been  employed  for  more  than  a  score 
of  years,  was  that  she  was  lonely.  Cap- 
tain Spragot  had  advanced  the  argu- 
ment that  their  little  five-year-old 
daughter  Jane  should  be  company 
enough  for  her,  with  her  neighbors, 
while  he  was  away  on  his  cruises.  But 
Mrs.  Spragot  had  insisted  that  she 
wanted  her  husband  with  her,  too;  and 
in  the  end  there  had  been  nothing  for 
the  captain  to  do  but  to  promise  that 
he  would  sail  the  seas  no  longer. 

But  a  fortnight  after  he  had  brought 
the  Margaret  S.  safely  back  into  port, 
her  owners  sent  for  him  again. 

They  requested  that  Captain  Spragot 
take  the  steamer  out  once  more.  This 
would  be  the  last  trip  they  would  ask 
him  to  make  on  her.  Positively  the  last. 
But  there  was  no  other  captain  they 
could  find  with  his  experience,  at  such 
short  notice,  to  make  a  trip  to  the  Phil- 
ippines with  a  cargo  that  had  just  been 
offered  the  steamship  company,  provid- 
ing it  would  agree  to  deliver  it  within 
a  month's  time.    And   so,  if  Captain 


Spragot  could  see  his  way  to  obliging, 
the  company  would  not  forget  it. 

Captain  Spragot  had  hesitated,  but 
finally  agreed  to  undertake  this  one  last 
trip,  since  the  owners  had  always  treated 
him  fairly  in  his  past  relations  with 
them. 

He  might  have  hesitated  longer,  if  he 
had  known  what  was  going  on  in  his 
home  during  his  absence.  A  man  named 
John  Western,  who  had  known  the 
Spragots  ever  since  their  marriage,  eight 
years  before,  had  called  on  Airs.  Spra- 
got an  hour  after  the  captain  had  gone 
to  the  office  of  the  steamship  company. 

Six  months  before,  Western  had 
played  the  role  of  a  sympathetic  lis- 
tener when  Mrs.  Spragot  had  unbur- 
dened her  heart  to  him,  an  old  friend  of 
the  family,  of  her  loneliness  because  of 
her  husband's  periodic  long  absences  in 
foreign  parts. 

Western  had  hardly  been  able  to  con- 
ceal his  joy,  over  this  opening  for  which 
he  had  waited  long  and  patiently.  The 
opening  to  declare  his  love  for  the  cap- 
tain's wife. 

He  had  poured  out  the  tale  of  his 
adoration,  then,  and  begged  her  to  end 
her  loneliness  forever  in  his  society — to 
run  away  with  him. 

She  had  refused  to  entertain  the  sug- 
gestion at  first.  It  was  then  that  West- 
ern had  got  in  his  fine  work.  He  had 
played  upon  the  sense  of  loneliness,  of 
neglect,  she  had  confessed  to  him  that 
she  felt.  By  a  dozen — a  score — of  argu- 
ments he  had  tried  to  show  her  that  her 
husband  cared  nothing  for  her,  or  he 
would  give  up  the  calling  that  separated 
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him  from  her.  To  this  she  had  finally 
replied : 

"I  will  give  him  the  chance,  then,  to- 
choose  between  me  and  the  sea.  When 
he  comes  back  from  this  trip,  I  will 
ask  him  to  keep  to  the  promise  he  has 
already  given  me  never  to  make  an- 
other. If  he  does,  all  well  and  good. 
But  if  he  fails — well,  then  I  will  send 
you  word  to  come  for  me." 

That  was  the  way  matters  had  stood 
between  the  wife  of  faithful  Captain 
Spragot  and  her  avowed  lover,  when 
the  skipper  had  returned  from  the 
cruise  during  which  he  had  discovered 
the  uncharted  island  he  had  named  the 
Isle  of  Content. 

His  resignation  from  the  service  of 
ithe  steamship  companj-  had  rnade  her 
"happj-,  and  driven  all  thotaghts  of  West- 
ern from  her  mind.         -  -  1: 

But  when,  despite  her  urgin^s  that  he 
ignore  the  summons  from  the  -owners-, 
which  she  told  him  she  felt -sure  would 
mean  a  request  that  he  take  command 
|of   another   steamer,   Captain  Spragot 
ihad  set  out  for  the  company's  office.  hi§ 
wife's  anger  had  robbed  her  of  all  rea- 
'son,  and  she  l^ad  sent  her  -promised 
summons  to  the  captain's  false  friend.  - 
■"He  is  going  to  break  his  word  -to_  me; 
I  know,"   she  informed  Western  bitT 
!  terh',  when  he  arrived.    "The  owners 
I  •will  tempt  him,  by  flattering  hirri  a'bout 
]  Ihis  experience  and  capability,  into  tak- 
jiing  back  his  command — for  'just  one 
,'more  trip.'    And  that  will  mean  another 
I'iand  another.    And  that  means  the  same 
!  t)ld  loneliness  for  me.   I  can't  stand  it.'' 
j;    "You  don"t  need  to."  the  man  caught 
Ijher  up,  his  tone  businesslike.  '"Come 
'  away  with  me  now,  without  another 
hour's    delay.    Go    upstairs    and  pack 
jyour  bag." 

|-   The  woman  left  the  room  to  do  so. 
i'lAVhen  she  came  down  to  Western,  fif- 
[!3:een  minutes  later,  she  wore  a  traveling 
i.-dress  and  hat,  and  carried  a  valise  which 
held  her  personal  belongings. 
I  "You  will  never  regret  this  step,  my 
^darling !"  said  the  man,  who  had  been 
•  mpatiently  awaiting  her  return,  taking 
ler  in  his  arms. 
Neither  heard   the   door   open  just 
I.Jien,  nor  saw  Captain  Spragot  watch- 
rg  them  from  the  threshold. 

Xow  let  us  go,"  said  she,  stepping 
mt  of  Western's  embrace. 

She  turned — to  meet  the  captain's  ac- 
:using  gaze.    He  did  not  need  to  ask 
or  any  explanation ;  the  scene  he  had 
jjiust  witnessed  told  the   storj-  plainly 


enough — that,  and  the  dress  and  veiled 
hat  his  wife  wore,  with  the  traveling 
bag  in  her  hand. 

Captain  Spragot  turned  his  gaze  from 
her  to  the  man  at  her  side,  and  his  brows 
went  black.  In  what  seemed  a  single 
bound,  he  was  upon  the  cur,  with  his 
hands  gripping  his  throat. 

The  slender,  but  wirj"  skipper  bent 
Western  back  over  the  table.  His  hand 
darted  toward  his  hip  pocket,  and  then 
paused.  Glaring  down  into  the  other's 
upturned  face,  Captain  Spragot  growled 
through  his  set  teeth : 


Then,  wrapping  her  in  the  quilt,  he  de- 
parted from  the  house. 

And  the  next  day  he  sailed  on  the 
steamer  which  had  been  placed  under 
his  con:mand,  with  his  child.  Arriv- 
ing in  ]\Ianila.  he  turned  over  his  cargo. 
And  then,  heading  back  for  America,  he 
drew  out  the  map  on  which  he  and  his 
former  mate  had  charted  the  position  of 
the  Isle  of  Content. 

None  but  he  and  that  officer  knew  of 
the  island's  existence. 

Captain  Spragot  guided  the  steamer  to 
a  point  that  was  within  a  ten  or  twelve 


"I  christen  this,"'  said  Captain  Spragot,  ""  "The  Isle  of  Content.'" 


'"I  ought  to  kill  you,  but  you're  not 
worth  risking  the  electric  chair  for.  I'll 
have  the  satisfaction  of  giving  you  this 
before  I  let  j-ou  go,  though,  you  dog!" 

The  captain  smashed  him,  again  and 
again,  with  his  hard,  weather-bronzed 
fist.  Then,  pulling  him  up  bj"  the  throat, 
he  threw  him  from  him  to  the  floor  and 
turned  away  without  a  backward  glance. 
Not  once,  since  the  first  accusing  look  he 
had  given  her,  had  Captain  Spragot  no- 
ticed his  wife.  He  walked  b}-  her  into 
the  next  room — it  was  the  nurserj- — 
and  lifted  their  little  girl  from  her  crib. 


hours'  row  of  the  island,  though  it  could 
not  then  be  sighted  from  the  vessel's 
deck.  Stating  that  he  wished  to  make 
some  astronomical  experiments,  he  or- 
dered the  steamer  stopped,  and  waited 
until  night  had  fallen. 

Then,  descending  with  his  baby  girl 
to  the  boat  he  had  stocked  with  a  two 
days'  supply  of  food  and  water,  and  then 
stealthily  lowered  from  the  davits,  the 
captain  rowed  away  toward  the  island. 

He  had  left  a  note  behind  him,  turn- 
ing over  the  vessel  to  the  first  mate,  and 
explaining  that   he   was   tired  of  the 
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world,  and  meant  to  leave  it — -which  was 
the  truth.  He  asked  that  no  search  be 
made  for  him.  It  would  be.  supposed, 
from  this,  that  he  had  taken  his  life  and 
that  of  his  child,  and  thereby  the  possi- 
bility of  the  steamer's  cruising  through 
the  near-by  waters  to  pick  up  the  boat, 
in  the  belief  that  he  had  accidentally 
got  adrift  in  it,  which  might  lead  to  the 
island's  being  stumbled  upon,  would  be 
prevented. 

For  fourteen  years,  Captain  Spragot 
lived  unmolested  upon  the  island  with 
his  daughter.  Nature  had  stocked  it 
plentifully  with  a  variety  of  fruits, 
nuts,  and  fresh  water.  And  on  that 
wholesome  vegetarian  diet  Jane,  at  least, 


sparkled  with  all  the  colors  of  the  rain- 
bow. She  had  run  to  show  her  find  to 
her  father.  But  at  sight  of  the  stones 
his  face  had  grown  stern. 

"These  are  diamonds,"  he  had  an- 
swered her  'query.  "They  are  what  turn 
people's  heads — and  their  hearts,  too — 
back  in  a  place  you  know  nothing  of. 
Throw  them  away.  Nothing  b"ut  evil 
can  come  from  them." 

Jane  had  not  thrown  the  stones  away, 
but  hid  them,  instead,  under  a  big  stone 
she  knew  of  in  a  cave  in  the  cliff.  In 
the  course  of  time,  she  had  forgotten 
their  existence. 

Was  Captain  Spragot  wholly  happy  on 
that  island  to  which  he  had  come  to 


Captain  Spragot  was  unaware  of  his  false  friend's  plot  to  steal  his  wife. 


thrived.  She  grew  up  to  be  a  girl  of 
dazzling  beauty. 

The  world  outside  her  island  home 
she  knev\^  nothing  of.  She  had  been  too 
young  when  her  father  brought  her  to 
that  strip  of  sand  and  jungle  in  the 
midst  of  the  unexplored  ocean  wastes, 
to  remember  anything  of  that  other 
home  she  had  once  known  in  ci\iliza- 
tion. 

The  captain  never  spoke  to  her  of  it. 
Once,  playing  beside  the  cliff  edge  at 
the  rear  of  the  beach,  when  she  had 
been  still  a  child,  she  had  found  -some 
wonderful  stones.  Half  embedded  in  the 
'  blue  clay  of  the  clii¥,  they  were  of  a 
cloudy,  grayish  hue ;  but  here  and  there 
on  their   surface   a   dot   or   a  streak 


spend  the  remainder  of  his  days?  Per- 
haps. And  perhaps  not.  Cut  off  from . 
any  communication  with  the  world, 
where  his  heart  had  been  broken  by  a 
woman's  betrayal,  nevertheless  he  had 
his  memories  of  that  world  to  brood 
over  from  time  to  time. 

It  was  to  be  left  to  another  to  prove 
that  the  Isle  of  Content  was  what  its 
name  implied — another  who  could  re- 
member no  other  home. 

Back  in  civilization,  Ralph  Ashton 
rose  from  his  chair  in  his  lawyer's  pri- 
vate office. 

"You're  sure  there's  nothing  left?"  he 
inquired.  "Well,  there's  no  use  crying 
over  spilled  milk,  then.    I've  had  a  bully 


time  for  twenty-six  years  of  my  life, 
thanks  to  the  money  my  father  left  me, 
and  now  that  my  inheritance  is  gone, 
I'd  be  ungrateful  to  complain." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  now?"  his 
legal  adviser  asked. 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  answered 
Ralph  lightly,  and  passed  out  of  the 
office. 

The  young  man  had  spoken  the  truth. 
He  had  no  idea  just  then  of  how  he  was 
going  to  shape  his  future.  He  felt  that 
the  problem  needed  thinking  out,  and 
he  wanted  time  wherein  to  do  so.  If 
there  was  only  somewhere  that  he  could 
go,  to  think  quietly  and  without  dis- 
tractions for  a  while  

And  then,  looking  over  that  morning's 
newspaper,  his  eye  fell  on  the  adver- 
tisement of  a  steamship  company.  It 
ofYered  the  position  of  steward  on  a 
cruise  to  the  southern  Pacific  Ocean,  to 
a  young  man  of  just  his  age  and  phys- 
ical and  mental  abilities. 

That  same  day,  Ralph  applied  for  the 
berth.    He  was  engaged ;  and,  a  week  %^ 
later,  he  was  steaming  away  from  New 
York  City,  to  be  gone,  as  he  supposed, 
for  two  months.    During  that  time,  he 
would  be  fed  and  housed  and  given  am 
pie  opportunity  to  think  of  what  he  was 
going  to  do  to  weather  the  blow  of  find 
ing  the  fortune  he  had  inherited  from 
his  father  swept  from  him  overnight. 

It  was  midnight,  three  weeks  later, 
when  Ralph  was  thrown  from  his  bunk 
by  an  explosion  which  shook  the 
steamer  from  stem  to  stern. 

Scrambling  into  his  clothes,  he  ran 
toward  the  deck.  There  an  excited 
deck  hand  informed  him  that  one  of 
the  boilers  in  the  engine  room  had  ex- 
ploded ;  the  vessel  was  doomed.  Even 
as  the  man  spoke,  the  deck  slanted  un 
der  their  feet,  and  they  were  swept  to- 
ward the  rail,  over  which  Ralph  tum- 
bled, to  find  himself  in  the  water. 

He  swam  away  from  the  vessel,  put- 
ting all  the  strength  he  possessed  into 
his  strokes,  remembering  what  he  had 
read  of  the  suction  that  accompanies 
a  ship's  sinking. 

When  he  ceased  swimming,  and 
looked  back  in  the  direction  from  which 
he  had  come,  only  the  pitch-black  night, 
unrelieved  by  the  steamer's  lights,  met 
his  eyes.  The  vessel  had  gone  down 
and.  it  seemed,  he  was  its  sole  survivor. 

Ralph  swam  on — whether  toward  land 
and  safety,  or  the  open  sea  and  h\; 
doom,  he  knew  not. 

When  dawn  broke,  three  hours  later 
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he  swept  the  horizon  with  bloodshot 
eyes.  He  was  near  the  end  of  his 
strength,  but  the  sight  of  a  palm-crested 
island  that  met  his  gaze  dead  ahead  of 
him,  though  still  the  best  part  of  a  mile 
away,  spurred  him  to  redoubled  efforts. 

When  he  reached  the  shelving  white 
beach  at  last,  he  fell  exhausted  upon 
it,  and  lost  consciousness.  The  tide 
was  turning,  and  he  might  have  been 
washed  out  to  sea  again  by  the 
surf  that  broke  over  him. 

But  a  girl,  with  her  hair 
■streaming  wild  and  in  a  dress 
made  of  plaited  leaves,  ran  down 
from  the  cliff,  where  she  had 
spied  him,  and  dragged  him  by 
main  strength  out  of  the  water 
and  up  on  the  beach,  to  safety. 

The  girl  was  Jane,  who  was 
/hen  eighteen. 

(  Her  father  had  died  six 
.-nonths  before,  leaving  her  all 
alone  on  the  island. 
.  She  sat  down  to  wait  for  this 
;Companion  of  her  solitude  which 
,  he  sea  had  brought  her,  to  re- 
gain his  senses.  Long  before  he  . 
;iad  opened  his  eyes,  Jane,  who 
[.  ould  not  remember  ever  having 


i;  een  another  man  but  her  father, 
[-vhose  appearance  suffered  by 
[c  omparison  with  this  'handsome 
j  oung  stranger,  had  fallen  in 
l/ove  with  him. 

^  When  Ralph  at  last  sat  up. 
:b  rushing  the  back  of  his  hand 
j  cross  his  forehead  dazedly,  he 
;htared  at  the  girl  before  him  as 
[iihough  she  had  been  a  figure  in  a 
:  :f  ream. 

;.M  She  was  a  dream  of  loveliness. 

ith  her  heavy,  spun-gold  hair, 
y't.nd  her  apple-blossom  complex- 
).Lot,  which  her  long  life  in  the 
f  -lpen  had  given  her,  Ralph  Ash- 
i  'pn,  accustomed  as  he  was  to  the 
jljair  women  of  fashionable  so- 
ety,  told  himself  that  she  was 
).  ,ie  most  beautiful  creature  he 
lad  ever  seen. 
"Who   are   you?"   he  asked. 
I^rid  where  did  you  come  from?'* 
"ane  told  him  her  story — all  she  knew 
;t.    That  her  father  had  brought  her 
that  island,  when  she  was  a  little 
-   ild,  and  that  she  had  lived  there  ever 
.jjince.    Her  father  was  now  dead,  she 
^  ^plained.    And   for  half  a  year  she 


him,  with  innocent  candor.  "It'll  be 
lots  jollier,  living  here  together,  than  it 
was  before." 

Ralph  Ashton  himself  was  rather  glad 
that  fate  had  seen  fit  to  cast  him  upon 
that  island,  and  he  said  so.  Jane,  spring- 
ing to  her  feet  as  gracefully  as  a  young 
fawn,  took  his  hand  in  hers  and  led  him 
on  a  tour  of  inspection  over  her  island 
home. 


Jane, 


id  been  dwelling  upon  the  island  all 


,j  •i"T'm  so  glad  you've  come !"  she  told 


the  captain's  beautiful  daughter,  caused  Ralph  to 
feel  that  the  island  had  been  well  named 
The  Isle  of  Content. 


She  showed  him  the  hut  which  her 
father  had  constructed  of  leaves  and 
branches,  when  they  first  came  there, 
for  them  to  live  in.  Next  the  store  of 
fruits,  nuts,  and  dried  fish  that  he  had 
laid  away  in  a  smaller  hut  near  by, 
when  he  had  felt  the  hand  of  Death 
upon  him,  and  so  that  she  should  want 
for  nothing  when  she  was  alone. 

Ralph  saw  that  the  entire  population 


of  a  small  American  town  might  live  on 
that  island  for  years,  and  be  amply 
provided  by  nature  with  all  the  food 
they  needed. 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  he  had 
thought  out  his  future.  Why  should 
he  ever  leave  this  Eden  spot,  far  from 
the  world  and  its  petty  cares?  He  had 
long  since  fallen  in  love  with  the  won- 
der girl  he  had  found  upon  the  island. 
And  that  she  loved  him,  too, 
he  had  soon  found  out.  His 
mind  made  up,  when  two  weeks 
had  passed  he  took  her  hand 
as  they  sat  side  by  side  upon 
the  beach  in  the  moonlight,  and 
avowed  his  love  for  her. 

When  she  lifted  her  lips  to 
his,  in  silent  token  that  her 
heart  belonged  to  him,  Ralph 
checked  her.  He  ordered  her  to 
kneel  beside  him  on  the  sand. 

And  there,  unseen  except  by 
the  eyes  of  God,  he  vowed  to 
take  and  cherish  her  always  as 
his  wife.  .  And  she,  repeating 
after  him  the  words  he  told  her 
to,  claimed  him  as  her  husband 
for  all  time. 

Thus,  in  that  simple  fashion, 
they  were  married. 

As  the  weeks  passed,  and 
lengthened  into  months,  Ralph 
was  happy.  He  had  found  that 
island,  whose  name  Jane  had 
told  him,  as  her  father  had  told 
it  to  her  on  their  arrival  there 
years  before,  to  be  a  real  Isle  of 
Content.  If  he  had  not  forgot- 
ten the  world,  he  thought  of  it 
without  regret. 

Until,  one  day,  exploring  the 
cave  in  the  cliff,  his  foot  turned 
over  by  accident  the  small  rock 
under  which  Jane  had  buried 
13  those  grayish  stones,  with  their 
pretty  sparkle  here  and  there  on 
their  surface,  so  long  before. 

At  once  he  recognized  them 
for  what  the)'  were — uncut  dia- 
monds. 

And  he  saw  that,  from  their 
size,  they  would  be  worth  a  fortune 
back  in  civilization.  A  fortune  which 
he  had  only  to  return  to  the  world  with 
them  in  his  possession,  to  attain. 

From  the  hour  of  his  discovery  of  the 
rough  gems,  Ralph's  attitude  toward  the 
island  changed.  He  began  to  hate  it  as 
a  prison,  wherein  he  was  kept  from  en- 
joying the  luxuries  of  life  from  which 
he  had  so  long  been  separated.    If  he 
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had  been  contented  to  spend  the  rest 
of  his  days  alone  there  with  Jane  before, 
he  was  so  no  longer. 

He  built  a  signal  fire  on  the  highest 
point  of  the  clifif,  and  tended  it  each 
day,  in  the  hopes  that  some  passing  ship 
might  sight  the  smoke  and  take  them 
back  to  civilization. 

And  when  he  was  not  nursing  the  fire, 
lie  sat  for  hours  rubbing  at  the  stones. 
Jane  found  herself  neglected.  When 
she  remonstrated,  Ralph  answered  her 
rudely.  His  attitude  toward  her,  as  well 
as  toward  the  island,  had  changed.  H 
he  still  loved  her  as  much  as  ever,  he 
was  too  preoccupied  to  show  it.  The 
diamonds  that  meant  wealth,  and  the 
coming  of  a  ship  that  would  mean  his 


rail  two  hours  later,  watching  her  be- 
loved island  disappear  in  the  vessel's 
wake  as  it  resumed  its  voyage  to  Amer- 
ica, was  sad.  She  had  a  premonition 
that  nothing  but  unhappiness  could  come 
out  of  their  departure  from  that  peace- 
ful spot. 

And  her  presentiment  was  soon  to 
be  realized. 

In  New  York,  Ralph  sold  the  dia- 
monds for  a  sum  in  excess  of  his  ex- 
pectations. And  with  the  considerable 
fortune  which  he  thus  had  in  his  pos- 
session, he  rented  a  magnificent  home 
for  Jane  and  himself,  and  then  flung 
himself,  with  fresh  zest,  into  the  whirl 
of  social  gayety,  where  he  had  previously 
squandered  his  father's  inheritance. 


"You  have  shown  me  the  truth,"  Ralph  told  Jane.    "1  was  happier  here  with 
you  than  anywhere  else  on  earth." 


chance  to  spend  it,  were  all  he  thought 
of. 

And  then,  one  day,  the  signal  fire  was 
seen.  A  vessel  grew  from  a  speck  on 
the  horizon  to  the  distinguishable  shape 
of  a  large  steamer — a  steamer  that  was 
coming  head-on  toward  the  island. 
Ralph  went  all  but  mad  with  joy.  With 
Jane  at  his  side,  and  his  precious  dia- 
monds hugged  out  of  sight  under  his 
tattered  shirt — lest  somebody  on  the 
rescuing  steamer  might  attempt  to  steal 
the  stones  from  him — he  waited  on  the 
beach  in  feverish  impatience  for  the 
arrival  of  the  launch  that  was  sent  off 
from  the  ship  to  them. 

Jane,  as  she  stood  at  the  steamer's 


Upon  his  return  to  civilization,  he 
had  made  his  marriage  with  Jane  legal, 
by  a  quiet  church  wedding. 

But  Jane,  despite  all  Ralph's  urg- 
ings,  could  not  enter  with  him  into  their 
new  life.  All  her  tastes  were  quiet, 
and  she  found  no  enjoyment  in  the 
dances,  dinners,  and  gay  theater  parties 
wherein  he  took  so  much  pleasure. 
Early  finding  this  out,  Ralph  soon  looked 
elsewhere  for  a  more  congenial  com- 
panion. And  he  found  her  in  Rosett 
van  Nott,  a  young  woman  of  the  fash- 
ionable world. 

Jane  found  herself  neglected  by  the 
man  she  loved,  as  she  had  been  on  the 
island  after  his  discovery  of  the  dia- 


monds; only  now  the  pangs  of  jealousy 
were  added  to  make  her  unhappines; 
more  poignant. 

She  rebuked  Ralph  for  being  seen  s 
much  in  the  society  of  Rosett.  Th 
led  to  an  open  quarrel  between  the- 
He  declared  his  intention  of  going  about 
with  her  as  much  as  he  liked — in  view 
of  the  fact  that  his  wife  would  not  ac- 
company him  to  the  places  he  wished 
to  go,  he  announced  that  he  had  a  per- 
fect right  to. 

One  day,  three   months   later,  Jane 
received  a  call  from  Rosett  herself. 

"You  and  Ralph:  are  utterly  uncon- 
genial," the  woman  told  her.  "Why 
don't  yoii  give  him  hack  his  freedom? 
I  believe  he  .loves  rne,:though  he  has  not 
yet  decjare'd  -himself.  ;The  reason,  of 
course,  -is  that  he  is  still  tied  to  you. 
In  fairness  to  both  him  and  me,  why 
don't  you.  get  a,  divorce?" 

Jane  !rQse,  -with  clenched  hands  and 
flashing  eyes. 

"I  won't  give  him  up!''  she  answered. 
"He  belongs  to  me — I  dragged  him  from 
the  sea,  and' he  owes  his  life  to  me.  He 
is  mine,  I  tell  you,  and  I  mean  to  keep 
him !"  "    "        T       :  i 

Jane  spent  the  next  two  days  fqllow-l 
ing  Rosett's  call  in  deep  thought.  Thef 
time,  it  ^eemed,  had  come  for  her  tc^ 
act.  If  the  -situation  was  -  to  be  saved! 
at  all,  now  was  the  time  to  try  to  del 
it,  before  it  was  too  late.  j 

A  plan— a  daring  one — had  come  tc 
her.  She  determined  to  carry  it  out 
and  stake  e-v'eryth'ing  on  its  success  oi 
failure.  The  next  morning,  she  left  th( 
house  and  went  to  the  water  front  o 
the  city. 

Two  hours  later,  she  took  her  de 
parture  from:  a  sea  captain  with  whon 
she  had  held  a  secret  conference. 

Ralph  was  returning  from  Rosett  vai'i 
.Nott's  home,  to  which  he  had  escorte 
her  after  a -dance,  on  the  night  follow; 
ing,  when  out  of  a  doorway  as  he  wa 
passing  three  powerfully  built  me 
sprang  upon  him,  overpowering  him. 

One  held  a  sponge  saturated  with 
pungent  liquid  to  his  nostrils,  and  Ralp 
lost  consciousness.  |,.| 

When  he  came  to — how  many  houi  j 
afterward  he  had  no  means  of  knov 
ing — he  found  himself  in  a  bunk  c 
board  a  steamer  which,  he  could  te 
from  the  motion  under  him,  was  well  oi 
to  sea.  At  regular  hours  thereafte 
twice  a  day  food  and  drink  were  pi 
in  at  the  door  of  the  cabin  where  1 
was  kept  a  prisoner.    A  fortnight  we; 
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DOES  your  mother  know,  Brian?' 
Father  Ryan,  the  priest  of  the 
parish,  addressed  the  question  to  the 
3'oung  Irishman  beside  him.  Brian 
Kelly,  who  was  twenty-one  that  day, 
shook  his  head. 

''Then  tell  her,  me  boy,"  advised  Fa- 
ther Ryan  in  a  whisper,  for  they  were 
approaching  the  rose-covered  cottage, 
in  whose  doorway  stood  a  gray-haired 
woman,  watching  the  two  as  they  drew 
near.  "Tell  her — an'  I  don't  think  'twill 
sadden  the  heart  of  her.  Faith,  I  have 
good  reasons  for  knowin'  'tis  the  dearest 
wish  of  her  life." 

The  good  father  and  his  young  friend 
stopped  before  the  doorway  of  the  cot- 
tage. 

"Good  day  to  ye,  ^Irs.  Kelly,"  greeted 
the  old  priest,  in  his  whole-souled  fash- 
ion. "Here's  Brian  with  news  for  ye." 
Turning  back  to  the  young  man,  he 
added :    "Tell  her,  Brian." 

Brian  Kelly,  his  handsome  young  face 
flushing,  slipped  his  arm  around  his 
mother's  waist. 

"I  want  to  enter  the  priesthood, 
mother,"  said  he.  "My  mind's  made  up 
to  it,  if  I've  got  your  permission.  Have 
I?" 

Mrs.  Kelly  lifted  her  hands  heaven- 
ward. \ 

"Praises  be !"  she  exclaimed,  with 
shining  eyes.  "Brian,  darlint,  'tis  the 
proud  woman  ye've  made  me  this  day ! 
It's  what  I've  always  wanted,  though  no 
word  have  I  said  to  ye  of  it  before, 
for  fear  ye  might  want  to  pick  out  some 
other  callin'  for  yerself — nor  would  I 
have  stood  in  )-er  way.  I^ut  ye've  picked 
out  the  priesthood  all  by  yerself !  ^le 


permission,  is  it?  Indade,  ye  have  that, 
an"  all  me  blessin's,  as  well !" 

Father  Ryan  laid  his  hand  on  Brian's 
shoulder. 

"You  know  what  it  means,  me  boy?" 
he  said  gravely.  "Ye  must  give  up 
everything — everything  !"' 

The  young  man's  face  went  chalk 
■white.  His  sensitive,  finely  chiseled  lips 
trembled  for  a  moment ;  and  then  they 
set  in  a  thin  line  of  determination. 

"Yes,  I  understand,"  he  said.  "I  will 
tell  her — to-night." 

And  that  evening  Brian  Kelly  walked 
to  the  romantic  glen  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  town.  There  he  found  Ellen  ^Ic- 
Carthy  waiting  for  him.  Brian  and  El- 
len had  been  sweethearts  ever  since  that 
day  in  their  childhood  when  Brian  had 
thrashed  the  bully  of  the  parish  school 
who  had  been  tormenting  her.  And 
they  had  always  planned  that  some  time 
they  would  marry. 

But  now,  as  she  saw  the  young  man 
coming  toward  her  through  the  even- 
ing dusk,  Ellen  brought  her  hand  to  her 
heart  with  a  startled  gasp.  Something 
she  read  in  his  face  sent  a  quick  stab 
of  alarm  there. 

"It's  all  over,  acushla,"  Brian  told  her, 
"I  love  you.  That  you  can  always  know 
and  believe.  But  there  is  something 
here,"  and  he  laid  her  hand  over  his 
heart,  "a  feeling,  a  voice  within  me  al- 
ways speaking,  always  urging,  calling 
me  to  give  up  my  life  for  our  church, 
to  mankind,  and  I  must  obey  that 
voice.'" 

Ellen's  sorrowing  cr}-  rang  out 
through  the  glen, 

"Oh,  Brian!"  she  wailed.  "^"5  a  liv- 
ing death  you're  sentencing  yourself  to 


— and  you're  sentencing  me  to  the  same ! 
\\'hat  can  life  hold  for  me  w'ithout 
you?" 

Brian  stroked  her  soft,  brown  hair 
as  she  lay  in  his  arms. 

"S-h-h,  mavoiirnecn"  he"  soothed  her. 
'"You'll  soon  forget  me.  No — j'ou  must. 
And  the  sooner  the  better.  It  is  set- 
tled.   I  am  going  to  become  a  priest." 

The  girl  dried  her  tears,  and,  hand  in 
hand  with  Brian,  she  mounted  the  hill 
at  his  side.  At  its  summit,  they  stood 
for  a  few  moments,  looking  down  into 
the  glen  that  held  such  memories  for 
each  of  their  many  meetings  there — 
memories  to  which  they  were  both  bid- 
ding adieu. 

And  then,  kissing  the  girl  he  loved, 
once  upon  the  brow  in  farewell,  the 
young  man  watched  her  as  she  walked 
away,  with  lowered  head,  toward  the 
twinkling  lights  of  her  father's  cot- 
tage. 

A  sigh  was  wrung  from  j-oung  Brian 
Kellj-'s  heart.  He  turned  once  more  to 
look  down  toward  the  glen.  From  the 
town  on  its  other  side,  he  saw  the  white 
cross  of  the  small  parish  church  point- 
ing heavenward ;  and,  as  he  looked  at 
that  sacred  symbol,  slowly  the  lines  of 
suffering  on  his  face  faded  out. 

Making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  he  knelt 
there  on  the  hillside  in  prayer,  his  coun- 
tenance transfigured  with  "the  light  that 
never  shone  on  land  or  sea." 

Twenty  years  had  passed.  Father 
Kelly,  who  had  come  to  .-America  more 
than  a  decade  and  a  half  before,  had 
charge  of  a  flock  in  a  small  Xew  Eng- 
land village.    One  day  his  housekeeper 
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entered  his  study  with  a  letter  which 
the  postman  had  just  brought. 

Looking  at  the  envelope,  Father  Kelly 
saw  that  it  bore  the  postmark,  "New 
York."  His  brows  drew  together  in  a 
pucker  of  perplexity,  for  he  knew  no 
one  in  that  city,  as  he  looked  down  at 
the  handwriting,  which  was  an  unfa- 
miliar one. 

Opening  the  letter,  he  read  these 
lines : 

"I  wish  you  to  come  to  this  city 
without  delay.  The  doctors  say  I  have 
only  three  days,  perhaps  no  more  than 
two,  to  live.  That  will  impress  the 
need  for  haste  upon  you — for  I  must 


all  at  one  time  in  twice  that  number  of 
months.  Certainly,  this  did  not  look  as 
though  the  letter  was-  any  kind  of  a 
hoax. 

"I  wonder  who  the  'some  one  who  was 
once  very  dear  to  me,'  can  be?"  mused 
Father  Kelly,  as  he  rose  to  pack  his 
valise,  for  he  had  already  made  up  his 
mind  to  obey  the  summons.  "I  shall  be 
away  for  three  or  four  days,"  he  in- 
formed his  housekeeper.  "If  I  have  to 
stay  longer,  I  will  write  and  let  you 
know." 

Two  hours  later,  he  had  boarded  a 
train  for  New  York — not  knowing  that 
he  was  leaving  that  small  New  Eng- 


Brian  Kelly  had  thrashed  the  bully  of  the  parish  school  who  had  been 
tormenting  Ellen,  and  from  that  time  he  and  the  girl 
had  been  sweethearts. 


see  you  before  I  die.  Your  name,  and 
the  address  of  your  parish,  was  given 
me  by  some  one  I  believe  was  once 
very  dear  to  you.  Though  you  do  not 
know  me,  I  hope  that  will  be  enough 
to  persuade  you  to  come.  I  am  inclos- 
ing a  check  to  cover  your  traveling 
and  incidental  expenses." 

The  communication  was  signed  "Ed- 
ward G.  Wilton."  Father  Kelly  frowned 
again  over  the  signature ;  it  meant  noth- 
ing to  him.  He  looked  at  the  check  that 
accompanied  the  letter.  It  was  in  three 
figures — representing  more  money  than 
Father  Kelly,  whose  parish  was  far 
from  being  a  prosperous  one,  had  seen 


land  town  forever,  nor  by  what  a  coin- 
cidence of  fate  his  transplanting  in 
strange  fields  was  to  be  brought  about. 

As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  the  mansion, 
whose  address  had  been  given  him  in 
the  letter  summoning  him  to  its  dying 
owner's  bedside,  Father  Kelly  was  ush- 
ered into  Mr.  Wilton's  darkened  cham- 
ber, which  reeked  of  medicines  of  all 
sorts. 

The  stricken  man,  in  a  weak  voice,  or- 
dered every  one  else  from  the  room. 

"I  want  to  intrust  you  with  a  mission. 
Father  Kelly,"  he  said,  when  he  was 
alone  with  the  priest.  "It  is  this — I  de- 
sire to  turn  my  only  son,  Bruce,  over 


into  your  charge,  after  I  am  gone.  She 
said  if  I  ever  needed  the  help  of  a 
good  man,  to  hunt  you  up.  I  need  your 
help  now,  and  that  is  why  I  have  sent 
for  you.  My  son  has  proved  wild.  I 
want  him  to  have  the  guidance  of  an 
older,  kindly,  and  wise  man,  who  will 
dissuade  him  from  continuing  the  error 
of  his  ways.  If  you  will  make  it  your 
life  work  to  look  after  him,  I  will  re- 
imburse you  to  any  financial  extent  you 
may  care  to  name  " 

The  dying  man  stopped  abruptly.  The 
door  of  his  bedroom  had  opened  just 
then,  and  a  young  man  came  in.  Fa- 
ther Kelly,  turning  to  face  the  intruder, 
rose  from  his  chair  with  an  exclama- 
tion of  wonder. 

He  found  himself  looking  at  the  face 
of  Ellen  McCarthy,  the  girl  whose  love 
he  had  forsworn  back  in  Ireland! 

"This,"  said  Edward  Wilton  faintly, 
from  the  bed,  "is  my  son.' 

At  last  Father  Kelly  understood.  Ed- 
ward Wilton  was  the  man  Ellen  must 
have  married,  after  he  had  put  her  aside. 
But  that  she  had  not  forgotten  him 
was  evidenced  by  the  words  she  had  ut- 
tered to  her  husband  on  her  own  dying 
bed.  She  had  told  him  if  ever  he 
needed  the  help  of  a  good  man,  to  send 
for  Father  Kelly.  He  turned  to  look 
down  at  the  dying  man  beside  him.  So 
he  knew  the  story  of  his  and  Ellen's 
love.  "Some  one  who  was  once  very 
dear  to  you,"  he  had  written,  had  given 
him  Father  Kelly's  name  and  the  ad- 
dress of  his  parish  in  America.  And 
he  had  not  dreamed  that  it  might  be 
through  her  that  the  letter  requesting 
his  presence  in  New  York  had  come! 

"Will  you  look  after  him?"  the  boy's 
father  whispered,  clutching  Father 
Kelly's  wrist  in  a  hand  that  had  already 
begun  to  turn  cold  with  the  approach 
of  death.  "Promise — me  that  you  will 
watch  over  him  always !" 

Father  Kelly  slipped  to  his  knees  be- 
side the  bed. 

"Yes,"  he  answered  soberly,  "I  prom- 
ise you  that." 

With  a  sigh  of  content,  Edward  Wil- 
ton lay  back  upon  the  pillows.  His  eye- 
lids fluttered  and  closed — never  to  open 
again. 

After  the  funeral.  Father  Kelly  wrote 
to  his  housekeeper  to  tell  her  that  he 
was  not  coming  back  to  his  parish  in 
New  England.  And  then  he  took  the 
eighteen-year-old  son  of  his  old  sweet- 
heart away  with  him  to  a  camp  in  the 
Adirondacks.     Bruce    Wilton  needed 
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physical  building  up.  the  wise  priest 
saw.  before  his  moral  regeneration  could 
be  effected.  Dissipation  had  under- 
mined his  constitution.  Exercise  in  the 
fresh  mountain  air,  Father  Kelly 
thought,  would  remedy  the  damage  late 
hours  and  drinking  had  done  to  his 
health. 

Two  months  later,  when  Father  Kelly 
returned  to  the  city,  it  was  with  a  new 
man  in  the  person  of  his  ward. 

Bruce  Wilton  passed  his  examination 
and  entered  Harvard,  thanks  to  the  tu- 
toring Father  Kelly  had  given  him  dur- 
ing those  summer  months.  Then  fol- 
lowed four  years  in  which  the  priest 
saw  little  of  him. 

Upon  his  graduation  from  college. 
Bruce  went  into  the  brokerage  office  of 
the  father  of  one  of  his  school  chums. 

A  year  later,  having  learned  the  busi- 
ness, the  young  man  branched  out  as  a 
Wall  Street  broker  on  his  own  account. 

He  prospered  from  the  start.  A  rail- 
road deal  in  which  he  was  interested 
necessitated  his  making  a  trip  out  West. 
He  was  planning  to  leave  on  the  mor- 
row, when  he  received  an  anonymous 
letter,  warning  him  to  use  more  dis- 
cretion in  discussing  his  business  deals. 

"You  have  an  enemy,"  the  letter  ran. 
"who  will  stop  at  nothing  to  ruin  you.'' 

Bruce  tried  to  think  who  that  enemy 
could  be.  But  in  vain.  He  hadn't  an 
ill-wisher  in  the  world,  so  far  as  he 
knew.  He  put  the  letter  down  as  the 
work  of  a  crank,  and  promptly  forgot 
all  about  it.  The  next  morning,  as  he 
was  settling  a  few  matters  that  remained 
to  be  arranged  at  his  office,  Evarts,  his 
secretary,  entered  to  announce  that  Ken- 
ward  Wright,  Bruce's  closest  friend, 
i  was  calling. 

I  "Ask  him  to  come  right  in !"  said 
|-  Bruce  heartily. 

A  moment  or  two  later  he  looked  up 
to  discover  that  the  secretary  had  not 
yet  left  the  room. 

"li  I  were  you,  Mr.  Wilton,"  said  his 
faithful  employee,  "I  w-ouldn't  mention 
anything  to  Mr.  Wright  about  the  rea- 
son you  are  making  this  trip." 

"Why  not?"  asked  Bruce  in  surprise. 

"You  know  how  much  depends  on  it," 
earnestly  went  on  the  secretary.  "If  it 
were  known  that  you  were  going  out  to 
make  a  personal  investigation  of  the 
shape  this  railroad  is  in,  that  would  be 
a  tip  that  the  interests  you  are  repre- 
senting are  thinking  of  buying  the  con- 
trolling percentage  of  the  stock  in  it. 
The  stock  would  go  up.     And  your 


profits  would  be  cut  down  by  just  that 
much.  I  wouldn't  say  anything  about  it 
even  to  Mr.  Wright,  if  I  were  you." 

Bruce  laughed  scornfully. 

"Nonsense,  Evarts,"  said  he.  "Isn't 
he  my  best  friend?  I'd  trust  him  im- 
plicitly with  my  life  itself.  Show  him 
in!" 

And  when  Kenward  Wright  asked 
Bruce  where  he  was  going  and  why, 
the  latter  disregarded  his  secretary's  ad- 
vice by  explaining  to  his  friend  the  na- 
ture of  the  investigation  he  was  about 


Bruce  had  already  fallen  in  love  with 
\'era.  He  pressed  his  suit  with  her — 
to  such  good  effect  that  when  he  re- 
turned to  the  East  he  had  won  her 
promise  to  become  his  wife. 

Bruce  found,  on  his  return  to  \\'all 
Street,  that  stock  in  the  railroad  whose 
affairs  he  had  been  privately  investi- 
gating had  gone  up  more  than  a  dozen 
points  during  his  absence.  A  clique  of 
stock  gamblers  had  been  buying  the 
stock  right  and  left,  evidently  having 
received  a  tip  from  some  source  that 


'You  must  "give  up  everything,"  Father  Ryan  told  Brian — "everything 


to  make  as  to  that  particular  railroad's 
condition. 

And  still  Bruce  saw  nothing  queer  in 
it,  when  Wright  turned  up  in  Butte, 
Montana,  one  month  later. 

Bruce  W'ilton  by  that  time  had  made 
the  acquaintance  of  two  sisters,  \'era 
and  Alice  \\'allace.  He  brought  Wright 
to  their  charming  cottage  to  call  with 
him,  a  day  or  two  after  the  latter's  ar- 
rival in  that  Western  city. 

Alice  was  immediately  smitten  v.ith 
the  suave,  fashionably  attired  Xew 
Yorker. 


the  capitalists  in  whose  interest  Bruce 
had  taken  his  trip  West  were  planning 
to  buy  in  the  railroad. 

The  capitalists,  despite  Bruce's  fa- 
vorable report  on  the  condition  of  the 
road,  refused  to  purchase  the  control 
of  it.  They  could  not  get  the  stock  at 
the  figure  they  had  hoped  to  buy  it  in  at 
first,  and  so  they  would  not  invest  their 
money  in  it  at  all. 

Bruce  was  out  of  pocket  the  tidy  for- 
tune he  had  counted  on  making  by  buy- 
ing in  some  of  the  stock  and  holding  it 
for  the  rise  that  should  have  come  when 
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the  news  broke  on  the  Street  that  the 
railroad's  direction  had  changed  hands. 

But  who  could  have  given  the  tip  out 
ahead  of  time,  and  so  spoiled  the  deal, 
he  could  not  imagine. 

Bruce  paid  another  trip  to  Montana 
soon  after.  This  time  it  was  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  seeing  Vera.  He  begged 
her  to  consent  to  marry  him  immedi- 
ately, but  at  first  she  refused,  pleading 
that  she  did  not  want  to  leave  her 
sister. 

Alice  had  changed  since  Kenward 
Wright  had  gone  back  to  New  York 


with  Bruce  at  the  conclusion  of  the  hit- 
ter's business  trip  in  Butte. 

Vera  told  Bruce  that  she  could  not 
understand  what  was  the  matter  with 
her  sister.  Alice  had  always  been  a 
happy,  light-hearted  girl  before.  Now 
she  was  quiet,  subdued,  and  given  to 
much  .  melancholy  sitting  alone — as 
though  there  was  something  she  was 
brooding  over. 

Vera  had  questioned  her  in  vain  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  change  in  her.  Alice 
had  protested  each  time,  with  a  pitiful 
attempt  to  regain  her  former  smiling 
demeanor,  that  there  was  nothing  trou- 
bling her — she  was  all  right,  she  said,  and 


did  not  want  her  sister  to  bother  about 
her. 

"Do  you  suppose,"  Vera  asked  Bruce 
worriedly,  "that  your  friend  Mr. 
Wright  can  have  anything  to  do  with 
it?  Perhaps  he  made  love  to  Alice  while 
he  was  here  in  Butte,  and  has  jilted 
her.  I  know  that  she  was  very  much 
impressed  by  him  during  his  visits  here 
at  the  cottage." 

"I  don't  believe  so,"  Bruce  answered. 
"I  think  Wright  would  have  said  some- 
thing to  me  about  it,  if  he  had  loved 
Alice — or  even  if  he  had  spoken  of  love 


to  her,  in  the  sense  of  a  harmless  flir- 
tation. I  don't  think  it  can  be  Kenward 
she  is  grieving  about." 

"But  what  is  it,  then?"  anxiously  per- 
sisted Vera. 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  Bruce  an- 
swered. 

"I  wish  I  could  find  out,"  her  sister 
said  musingly.  "I  have  never  seen  her 
act  this  way  before — and  it  worries  me 
tremendously,  Bruce." 

Bruce  reassured  her  lightly. 

"Nonsense!"  said  he.  "Perhaps  what 
she  needs  is  a  change  of  climate,  or  of 
scene.  Marry  me,  dear,  and'  when  we 
are   settled  in   our  new   home  in  the 


East  she  can  come  and  pay  us  a  long 
visit."' 

At  last  Vera  yielded  to  Bruce's  en- 
treaties that  she  marry  him  before  he 
went  back  to  New  York.  Their  wed- 
ding was  a  quiet  one,  held  in  the  sis- 
ters' pretty  little  cottage,  with  only  a 
few  of  their  most  intimate  friends  pres^ 
ent.  Bruce  wrote  to  his  best  friend, 
Kenward  Wright,  to  ask  him  to  come 
on  to  Butte  and  be  his  best  man.  But 
the  latter  wired  back  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  come  West  just 
then,  due  to  pressure  of  business. 

Alice  seemed  to  have  regained  some 
of  her  former  cheerfulness  before  her 
sister  went  away,  and  so  Vera  started 
ofif  with  Bruce  for  New  York  with  a 
light  heart. 

She  did  not  know  that  after  she  had 
gone  Alice  took  Kenward  Wright's 
telegram  out  of  the  wastebasket,  and, 
throwing  herself  down  on  her  bed  with 
it  pressed  to  her  heart,  sobbed  in  bitter 
disappointment. 

Bruce  bought  and  furnished  a  beau- 
tiful country  house  for  himself  and  his 
wife,  two  hours  out  from  the  city.  He 
named  the  estate  "Eden,"  and  in  beauty 
of  landscape  it  was  all  that  the  name 
implied. 

Both  he  and  Vera,  perfectly  mated, 
were  each  happier  than  they  had  ever 
been  in  their  lives  before. 

Reading  a  newspaper  account,  one  day, 
of  the  work  a  certain  priest  was  doing 
to  help  the  needy  in  the  slums  of  the 
city,  Bruce  was  reminded  of  Father 
Kelly,  who  had  done  so  much  to  make 
a  man  of  him  after  his  father's  death, 
and  whom  he  had  lost  track  of  in  the 
years  that  had  passed. 

When  he  motored  out  to  his  country 
home  from  his  Wall  Street  office  that 
night,  he  told  her  the  story  of  Father 
Kelly's  reformation  of  his  character 
from  a  dissipated  young  idler  to  a  sub- 
stantial member  of  the  community. 

"I  owe  all  that  I  have  to  him,"  he 
ended.  "And  I  am  ashamed  of  myself 
for  having  neglected  him  all  this  time. 
Would  you  mind  if  I  invited  him  to 
come  out  here  and  pay  us  a  visit,  dear?" 

"Mind?"  repeated  Vera  heartily.  "I 
should  love  to  have  him  com'e.  Write 
and  ask  him  to-day,  Bruce." 

And  Bruce  did  so. 

But  he  did  not  sign  his  name  to  the 
letter.  Wishing  to  surprise  his  bene- 
factor with  the  fact  of  his  identity,  he 
merely  wrote,  giving  him  the  address 


"Stop!"  ordered  Father  Kelly.    "You  do  not  know  who  ilie  woman  was 
you  saw  in  the  garden  with  Kenward  Wright  that  night." 
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of  Eden,  and  asking  him  to  call  there 
on  the  next  day. 

When  Father  Kelly  arrived  at  the 
beautiful  country  estate,  he  was  aston- 
ished and  overjoyed  to  find  that  its 
owner  was  the  son  of  the  girl  he  had 
once  loved. 

"I  want  you  to  stay  a  week,  or  a 
month,  if  you  can,"  Bruce  told  the 
priest  warmly.  '"It  will  do  you  good, 
to  rest  from  the  heat  of  the  city  where 
you  have  been  working  in  behalf  of  the 
poor  all  summer  long.'' 

Father  Kelly  lifted  his  hand  in  smil- 
ing protest. 

"I  could  not  stay  away  from  my  peo- 
ple so  long,"  said  he.  "Thej'  need  me 
— more  than  I  need  the  rest  you  speak 
of.  And  my  duty  is  not  to  think  of 
myself,  but  of  them." 

"Then  you  will  stay  over  the  week- 
end, at  least,"  Bruce  informed  him 
firmly.    "I  insist  upon  that." 

Father  Kelly  consented,  finally,  to  ac- 
cept his  former  ward's  hospitality  for 
that  length  of  time. 

He  thought  Bruce  had  done  well  in 
iraarrying  Vera,  and  said  so.  Alice  was 
Ipaying  her  sister  a  visit,  and  Father 
Kelly  fiked  her,  also.  As  he  watched 
iher,  however,  his  eyes  saddened.  Be- 
hind her  assumption  of  carefree  spirits, 
which  satisfied  her  sister  that  her  previ- 
ous melancholy  had  wholly  passed,  the 
priest  read  the  fact  that  her  heart  held 
,a  secret  sorrow.  He  wished  fervently 
jto  comfort  her — but  that  could  not 
.tome,  of  course,  unless  she  asked  for 
.his  help  and  counsel  of  her  own  free 
Rill. 

I   On  the  day  that  Father  Kelly  arrived 
iin  Bruce's  home,  the  latter  received  a 
.letter  from  Kenward  Wright,  who  had 
.3een  awaj-  for  a  cruise  on  a  friend's 
yacht   through   the   Bahamas,   and  of 
:Whom    consequently    Bruce    had  seen 
aothing   for  a  month  and  more,  an- 
iiouncing  his  intention  to  come  and  pay 
ihem  a  visit. 
;  I  The  fact  of  the  matter  was,  Wright 
iaad  been  unable  to  forget  Vera.  That 
j^he  had  married  Bruce,  his  friend,  made 
:  -Sittle  or  no  difference  in  his  feelings  to- 
|i  ward  her.    And  those  feelings  had  come 
J  »f  late  to  be  warmer  than  they  had  any 
fight  to  be  toward  the  wife  of  a  friend. 

It  was  "but  a  half  hour  before  dinner, 
vhen  Wright  drove  up  in  his  machine 
^.'.nd  alighted,  to  shake  Bruce  warmly 
^jify  the  hand.     Shown  at  once  to  his 
.  oom,  to  dress  for  dinner,  he  was  thus 


unaware  that  .\lice  \\'allace  was  under 
the  same  roof. 

When  he  came  downstairs,  and  had 
been  presented  to  Father  Kelly,  Wright 
turned  eagerly  to  Vera. 

As  he  watched  the  man  bow  low  over 
her  hand.  Father  Kelly's  lips  tightened 
and  his  brows  drew  together  in  a  frown. 
There  was  nothing  to  take  exception  to 
in  Kenward  Wright's  act  of  gallantry 
toward  his  hostess,  and  yet  a  suspicion 
entered  the  mind  of  the  wise  old  priest 
that  the  suave  man's  presence  there 
boded  no  good  to  that  household. 

"Eden  they  call  this  beautiful  place," 
Father  Kelly  murmured  to  himself. 
"Eden — is  this  the  serpent,  I  wonder?'' 

Glancing  at  Bruce  Wilton  out  of  the 
corner  of  his  eye,  Father  Kelly  saw  that 
his  face  was  untroubled  and  smiling,  as 
he  watched  his  wife  and  his  friend  to- 
gether. It  was  evident  that  Bruce  him- 
self entertained  no  suspicion  whatsoever 
of  the  motive  that  might  have  prompted 
AVright  to  come  to  his  homg. 

"I  think,"  commented  Father  Kelly  to 
himself,  his  glance  traveling  back  to 
the  other  man,  "that  I  had  better  watch 
him  myself.  Somehow,  there  is  some- 
thing about  his  appearance  that  I  do 
not  like." 

Alice  had  not  come  downstairs  when 
the  company  went  in  to  dinner. 

Lifting  his  cocktail  glass,  before  the 
party  sat  down  at  the  table,  Wright 
turned  to  Vera. 

"A  health !''  he  proposed.  "To  the 
fairest  woman  in  all  the  world — our 
hostess  !" 

The  next  moment  the  glass  slipped 
from  his  hand  and  broke  in  a  dozen 
fragments  on  the  table.  His  eyes,  shift- 
ing for  a  moment  from  their  ardent 
gaze  into  ^'e^a's,  Wright  had  looked  at 
Alice  Wallace,  the  girl  he  had  betrayed 
and  cast  aside,  who  stood  in  the  door- 
way behind  her  sister. 

Recovering  his  lost  poise  instantly, 
he  flashed  her  a  warning  glance  as  he 
advanced  to  greet  her  with  hand  out- 
stretched. 

"I  will  meet  jou  in  the  garden,  an 
hour  after  dinner,"  he  whispered  to  her, 
as  their  hands  met.  "If  you  will  come 
away  with  me,  I  will  marry  you  to- 
night.'' 

Then,  aloud,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
others,  he  said : 

"So  glad  to  see  you  again,  !Miss  Wal- 
lace !  This  is  an  unexpected  pleasure — 
doubly  so,  to  find  you  looking  in  such 
radiant  health  and  spirits  I" 


At  his  words,  Alice's  face  had  flushed 
and  her  eyes  sparkled — with  hope.  She 
looked  five  years  younger,  all  at  once. 
Noting  the  change  in  her  appearance 
which  had  instantly  followed  her  meet- 
ing with  \\  right,  Vera  glanced  signifi- 
cantly across  the  table  at  her  husband. 

But  Bruce  disregarded  her  glance,  if 
he  saw  it.  With  his  brows  meeting  and 
his  jaws  set,  he  was  gazing  fixedly  at 
Kenward  Wright.  The  latter's  toast  to 
his  wife  had  seemed  to  him  to  be  too 
fervent.  And  his  suspicion  of  his  friend 
was  aroused  at  last. 

Jealous}"  had  suddenly  leaped  up  in 
Bruce's  heart.  It  prevented  him  from 
reasoning  clearl}- — as  jealousj'  always 
does.  He  had  been  engrossed  of  late 
b}-  a  market  deal  that  was  the  biggest 
he  had  ever  atteinpted.  His  whole  for- 
tune was  staked  upon  its  success.  Per- 
haps Vera  had  believed  that  he  had  been 
neglecting  her.  And  so,  as  had  hap- 
pened dozens  of  times  before  in  their 
social  set,  she  was  ready  to  turn  to 
^^'^ight  for  the  consolation  for  her  lone- 
liness which  his  society  would  give. 

He  suspected  his  wife,  as  well,  of 
having  shown  by  her  manner  of  receiv- 
ing ^^"right's  toast  that  his  admiration 
for  her  was  not  unwelcomed. 

When  the  end  of  the  dinner  came,  and 
Bruce,  Father  Kelly,  and  Wright  were 
left  alone  over  their  cigars  and  port — 
the  priest  refusing  both  the  cigars  and 
the  wine — Wright  turned  to  Bruce  and 
asked  easily : 

"How  is  business,  old  man?'' 

The  careless  tone  in  which  he  put  the 
question,  masked  his  real  eagerness  to 
rind  out  what  deal,  if  any,  Bruce  then 
had  pending  in  the  stock  market. 

"Are  3'ou  working  on  anything  big?' 
his  false  friend  pursued. 

"Yes."  said  Bruce,  rising  impatiently. 
"But  I  don't  care  to  talk  about  it." 

Hiding  his  disappointment,  Wright 
rejoined  the  ladies  in  the  drawing-room. 
A  little  later,  he  nodded  significantly  to- 
ward t'ne  garden  at  Alice.  She  rose 
and  left  the  room. 

Then  Wright  drew  Bruce  aside. 

"I'm  sorry,  old  man.''  said  he,  "but  I'll 
have  to  cut  mj^  sta}'  short.  On  looking 
over  my  engagement  book,  which  I 
hadn't  had  a  chance  to  see  since  I  got 
home  this  morning.  I  found  before  din- 
ner that  my  secretarj"  had  made  an  im- 
portant appointment  for  me  back  in  the 
city  for  this  evening.  I  haven't  un- 
packed mj-  bag,  and  I'll  go  up  now  and 
bring  it  down,  while  you  have  one  of 
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your  servants  order  my  chauffeur  to 
bring  my  car  around.  I  am  sorry  that  I 
can't  stay  longer,  but  I  can't  miss  this 
engagement." 

Outside,  in  the  garden,  Wright  found 
Alice  waiting,  in  her  cloak  and  hat,  and 
with  her  valise  in  her  hand. 

"I'm   ready   to   go   with   you,"  she 
panted,  clutching  his  arm.    "You  said 
you'd  take  me  away  with  you  and  marry 
.  me.    Let  us  go  now." 
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Wright  demanded  sharply  : 
"Do  you  know  the   details   of  that 
deal?" 

"Why,  yes.  I've  heard  him  talk  about 
it  at  the  table.    But  why  " 

"Quick!"  hissed  the  man.  "Tell  me 
about  it— everything." 

And  Alice  did  so.  When  she  had 
finished,  with  a  triumphant  laugh, 
Wright  flung  her  hand  from  his  arm, 
and  stepped  away  from  her  toward  the 


"My  poor,  poor  boy  !"  said  Fat'.ier  Kelly  sympathetically 
you  have  suffered— and  all  through  a  mistake!" 


'How 


Wright  placed  his  finger  warningly  on 
her  lips. 

"Not  so  loud,"  said  he.  "Somebody 
may  hear  you  from  the  house." 

"There  is  little  danger  of  that,"  the 
girl  explained  in  a  lower  tone.  "Bruce 
is  so  occupied  with  the  deal  he's  been 
working  on  these  past  few  weeks  that 
he  wouldn't  think  anything  of  it  if  he 
were  to  come  out  and  see  us  here  to- 
gether." 


lights  of  his  waiting  automobile  on  the 
driveway. 

"That's  all  I  wanted  to  know!"  he 
said.  "I've  changed  my  mind  about 
marrying  you,  little  girl— it's  too  late 
for  that.  I've  got  Bruce  Wilton  right 
where  I  want  him  now.  And  if  I  don't 
utterly  ruin  him  within  a  fortnight,  my 
name's  not  Kenward  Wright!" 

Paying  no  heed  to  her  prayers  that  he 
take  her  with  him,  and  keep  his  prom- 


ise to  make  her  his  wife,  Wright  strode 
down  the  garden  path  toward  his  motor. 
Turning,  with  a  heartbroken  cry,  Ahce 
ran  back  into  the  house.  There  were 
two  who  saw  her  leave  the  clandestine 
meeting  with  the  man. 

One  was  Father  Kelly — who  under 
stood  at  last  what  her  secret  sorrow 
was. 

And  the  other  was  Bruce.  He  hac 
not  recognized  Alice,  however.  Anc 
he  mistook  her  fleeing  figure  for  that  o: 
his  wife! 

Reentering  the  house,  with  clenchec 
jaw,  Bruce  sought  for  Vera  to  deman( 
an  explanation  from  her.  He  found  he 
finally  behind  the  locked  door  of  Alice' 
room. 

Alice  had  confessed  everything  to  he 
sister,  begging  her  only  not  to  te 
Bruce. 

"What  were  you  doing  in  the  garde 
with  Wright?"  Bruce  demanded,  whe 
Vera  appeared  in  the  doorway  of  Alice 
room  in  answer  to  his  knock. 

"I?"  she  repeated  in  amazement, 
was  not  in  the  garden." 

"Then  who  was?"  he  insisted. 

Vera,  bound  by  her  promise  to  hi 
sister,  could  not  answer. 

"This  ends  it,  then,"  said  Bruc 
through  his  set  teeth.  And,  turning  c 
his  heel  he  walked  downstairs  and  e 
tered  the  library.  Vera,  running  aft 
him,  came  into  the  room  just  in  time 
see  him  raising  a  pistol  to  his  head. 

"Bruce!"  she  screamed.  "For  Goc 
sake,  don't !" 

Father  Kelly,  entering  the  library  u 
noticed,  came  up  behind  the  young  m 
and  gently  lowered  his  hand  that  he 
the  revolver. 

"Look !"  said  the  priest. 

He  pointed  to  where  Vera,  who  h 
crossed  the  room,  stood  with  the  veh 
curtains  drawn  apart  from  a  stainf 
glass  window  on  which  the  Crucifixi 
was  depicted. 

With  a  moan,  letting  the  pistol  dr 
from  his  hand,  Bruce  turned  and  w 
from  the  room  with  bowed  shoulders 

Kenward  Wright  had  made  good 
boast,  by  stripping  Bruce  Wilton 
every  dollar  of  his  fortune  within 
fortnight  he  had  set. 

"It  could  only  have  been  Wright  v 
ruined  me,"  Bruce  told  Vera  bitte 
"For  no  one  outside  of  this  fan 
knew  of  the  deal  I  was  planning 
make.  And,  since  the  information  m 
have  come  from  either  you  or  your 
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ter,  Wright  was  the  man  who  secured 
::.  since  he  was  the  last  guest  here.  You 
/.ave  not  only  deceived  me,  but  lost  me 
everj-  dollar  I  owned  io  the  world,  as 
veuV' 

He  turned  to  the  door. 

"^And  now  I  am  going,"  he  grimly 
declared,  "to  complete  the  downfall  you 
have  wrought  upon  the  man  who  loved 
and  trusted  you." 

Bruce,  during  the  next  week,  fed  %ack 
to  life  his  old  appetite  for  drink  in  the 
low  bars  of  the  city,  of  which  he  be- 
came a  habitue.  Vera  did  not  know 
where  he  was,  and  she  had  no  money 
■ritb  which  to  hire  detectives  to  find  out. 

Eden,  their  beautiful  country  home, 
was  sold  over  her  head  to  settle  Brace's 
:bligations.  She  came  to  the  city,  and 
-:ok  a  small,  furnished  room,  where  she 
supported  herself  as  a  seamstress. 
Alice,  taken  to  a  hospital  after  the  rain 
which  she  had  unwittingly  brought  upon 
Bruce  and  her  sister,  had  died. 

In  three  months.  Brace  had  become  a 
hopeless  drunkard. 

He  A-as  picked  up  one  day  on  the 
street,  and  sent,  not  to  the  workhouse, 
:ut  by  the  kindness  of  the  magistrate 
before  whom  he  ■was  brought  for  sen- 
tence, who  saw  under  the  marks  of  4is- 
sipation  upon  him  that  he  had  once 
known  better. days,  to  a  sanitarium  ^er 
:he  cure  of  inebriates. 

Kenward  W'right,  reading  of  his  com- 
riitmerit  there  in  the  newspapers,  gloated 
as  he  did  so  over  the  final  "dowTifaH  of 
:he  man  he  hated.  :  " 

A  year  had  passed,  and  Vera,  taking 
/  er  weary  way  homeward  to  the  -cheer- 
'-css  room  which  it  was  all  she  could  do 
pay  for  out'  of  her  -scant  earnings. 
Slopped  before  the  lighted  window  of  a 
small  chapel  midway  "of  the  street 
through  which  she  was  walking. 

She  had  just  made  up  her  mind  to  go 
inside  and  seek  the  comfort  of  a  few 
—oments  of  prayer,  when  out  of  the 
r.ight  around  her  a  figure  brashed  by 
a^d  fell  upon  the  steps  of  the  chapeL 

It  was  Brace.  He  had  escaped  from 
the  sanitarium  the  day  before,  and,  hav- 
ing gone  without  food  for  more  than 
twenty-four  hours,  he  had  now  fainted 
from  weakness. 

Up  the  street  after  him  hurried  Ken- 
ward  Wright  with  Iwo  guards  from  the 
sanitarium,  whom  he  had  offered  to  help 
in  their  search  for  the  runaway,  having 
learned  of  his  escape  that  morning. 

Stopping    before    Brace's  senseless 


form  on  the  steps,  Wright  turned  to 
the  two  guards  behind  him. 

"Here  is  our  man,"  he  said  briskly. 

The  chapel  door  opened.  And  Father 
Kelly  stood,  with  band  uplifted,  in  the 
radiance  that  poured  forth  upon  the 
threshold. 

"Stop !"  he  ordered  Kenward  Wright 
sternly.  'Tfou  have  wrought  enough 
evil  to  one  who  repaid  your  every  act 
of  treachery  with  kindness.    Begone !'"" 

He  stepped  forward,  his  hand  uplifted 
over  Brace's  emaciated  and  tattered 
body  protectingly. 

'"This  man  belongs  to  God!''  he  de- 
clared. And  then,  catching  sight  of 
Vera,  he  added,  beckoning  her  forward: 
"And  to.  her!" 

Together  in.  their  ^rms.  Father  Kelly 
and  Vera  lifted  Brace  to  his  feet.  And 
then,  turning  with,  him  towar<i  the  in- 
terior of  the  church,  they  led  him  gently 
between  them  toward  the  new  life  that 
waited  tor  him-  at  their  ministering 
hands.  . 


.A  Real  Thrifl. 
A  SSISTAXT  DIRECTOR  JAMES 
DOUGLAS,,  of  the  American  stu- 
dio.s,  r^stered  a  thrill  on  his  own 
accoimt  recently.  He  went  into  a  local 
bank  to  return  a  brace  of  pistols  bor- 
rowed from  one  of  the  clerks  for  the 
duel  in  "The  Girl  from  His  Town." 
Jimmy,  wearing  his  usual  determined 
expression,  was  making  for  his  destina- 
tion^  pistols  in  hand,  when  he  was 
halted  by  the  peremptory  summons: 

"What  do  you  want  here?"  and  looked 
into  the  searching  eyes  of  the  cashier 
leveled  over  the  steeij-  blue  barrel  of  a 

.  businesslike-lookiDg  revolver.  For  once 
the  debonair  Jimmy  lost  his  poise;  he 
wabbled  visibly;  he  says  he  never  felt 
so  like  a  criminal  in  his  life.  Finally 
he  managed  to  stammer  an  explanation 
and  deliver  up  the  weapons,  but  he  can- 
not help  feeling  that  he  is  still  under 
the  stigma  of  suspicion. 


An  Indian-rubber  Comediaa. 
O  -  ^  -  '■     siiomed   Direcior  Marshall 
*^     -  ei'.ari,  dashing  into  the  scene  at 
the  Selig  rabe  town  of  Bloom  Center. 

'T\iTiat's  matter?"  inquired  Sid  Smith, 
picking  himself  up  and  stretching 
lazily.  . 

"Great  guns!  I  thought  you  were 
killed!"'  gasped  Neilan,  for  Smith,  the 


india-ruDDer  comedian  of  the  Selig 
forces  had  taken  a  fall  of  fifteen  feet, 
alighting  "some  on  his  shoulders  and 
the  rest  on  his  neck,"  as  the  director 
afterward  described  it.  It  certainly  was 
some  crash  for  the  uninitiated. 

But  Sid  only  grinned  and  replied: 

'"Oh,  that  little  spill!  Wait  until  I 
do  a  good  one  for  you  some  day." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Comedian  Smith 
has  a  record  of  a  twenty-foot  fall  to 
his  credit  with  a  seven-foot  bounce  at 
the  end.  He  did  it  from  a  roof  during 
the  '"Red  Head"  series,  and  disclaimed 
even  a  sore  spot  as  the  result. 

But  Neilan  was  new  in  the  studio 
and  wasn't  used  to  human  beings  who 
rivaled  solid  concrete  in  resistance. 


This  and  That. 
A  bit  of  bjrplay,  showing  that  pic- 
tiu"e  players  are  quick  at  repartee,  even 
if  their  acting  is  called  the  silent  drama, 
IS  recorded  from  the  American  studios. 
Eugenie  Forde,  who  plays- the  part  of 
Hagar,  a  gypsy,  in  "The  Diamond  from 
the  Sky,"  was  asked  hy  W^illiam  Ted- 
marsh,  another  player,  if  she  could  tell 
fortunes.  "Sure,"  said  lliss  Forde,  "but 
it  will  cost  you  two  dollars."  "And 
you  say  you  are  a  soothsayer,"  returned 
Tedmarsh.  "T  never  fail,"  replied  Miss 
Forde.  "You'll  never  do,"  said  Ted- 
marsh  ;  "if  you  were  any  good  you 
would  know  I  haven't  got  two  dollars." 

1=1 

James  W.  Castle,  Edison,  director, 
especially  prizes  a  medal  which  he  re- 
ceived while  a  member  of  the  then 
Thirteenth  Raiment,  Brooklyn,  as  a 
sharpshooter,  the  medal  having  been 
pinned  on  his  breast  by  General  U.  S. 
Grant,  of  Civil  W'ar  fame. 

1=1 

"Of  bores  there  are  plenty,  I  needn't 
detail 

The  various  kinds  that  I  know. 
Like  the  barber  who  tells  you  your 
hair's  falling  out, 
Or  the  people  too  late  for  the  show. 
Or  the  persons  who  read  the  subtitles 
out  loud. 

And  sprawl  at  the  end  of  the  row. 
But  the  worst  of  the  lot — and  my  goat 
be  has  got. 

Is  the  fellow  who  voluntarih-  gives 
you  all  the  inside  historj"  concern- 
ing the  actors  and  actresses  vrho 
appear  on  the  screen. 


Theoretic  Dramatic  Knowledge 

By  Arnold  Daly,  Famous  Actor 

Something  for  those  who  are  interested  in  things  under  the  surface  in  the  world  of  enter- 
tainment, written  by  one  who  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  subject  and  is  well  qualified  to 
write  on  it.  Arnold  Daly,  well-known  both  on  the  stage  and  screen,  and  who  played  the  lead 
in  Pathe's  recent  serial,  "The  Exploits  of  Elaine,"  has  taken  much  time^and  care  in  preparing  this 
article  dealing  with  a  matter  with  which  few  have  taken  the  pains  to  acquaint  themselves. 


THE  stage  is  a  curious  place.  Every 
one  feels  "called"  to  it.  Even  the 
clergy  would  wed  it  to  the  church- 
when  funds  are  low.  I  have  always  de- 
plored the  union.  Certain  utterances 
of  a  clergyman  in  Philadelphia  anent  a 
much-talked-of  marriage  in  New  York 
confirm  me  in  this.  Shocking!  One 
may  only  hope  that  in  the  future  the 
stage  will  give  the  "cut  direct." 

The  divorcee  feels  earnestly  "called'' 
to  the  stage.  She  gravely  considers  for 
hours  as  to  whether  or  no  she  will  be- 
come an  actress,  and  is  convinced  that 
the  result  rests  with  her  decision. 

The  theorist  feels  "divinely  called"  by 
Heaven  to  rescue  the  stage,  and  well  he 
may.  It  is  to  encourage  him  to  do  so 
that  I  presume  to  write  these  lines. 

I  have  before  me  an  article  in  a  pub- 
lication called  The  Mask,  a  quarterly 
journal  on  the  art  of  the  theater,  pub- 
lished in  Florence.  The  title-page  in- 
forms us  that  it  is  a  quarterly  journal 
"of"  the  art  of  the  theater,  but  that  is 
a  slight  grammatical  error  due  to  youth, 
I  dare  say ;  I  fancy  they  mean  "on." 
The  magazine  teems  with  enthusiasm— 
therefore,  one  fancies  the  truth — and 
one  is  glad  to  meet  it,  and  even  to  help 
it,  if  that  hope  is  not  an  impertinence. 
The  editor  informs  us  that  he  will  be 
glad  to  consider  manuscripts  relative 
to  the  art  of  the  theater,  but  points  out 
that  he  can  only  use  articles  written  by 
those  who  have  a  real  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  treated.  Now  we  have  it.  The 
article  in  question  is  called,  "To  save 
the  theaters  of  England,"  and  is  written 
by  Mr.  John  Semar.  In  my  ignorance 
I  have  not  heretofore  heard  of  Mr. 
Semar.  However,  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate him,  if  he  will  permit,  upon 
his  splendid  enthusiasm  for  such  a  neg- 
glected  cause.  His  flaming  words  and 
fine  intent  intensify  my  shame  at  my 
ignorance  of  his  achievements.  How- 
ever great  these  may  be,  I  hope  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  we  may  all 


be  assisted  even  in  some  small  way — 
by  another  mind,  granted  that  the  mind 
has  given  a  little  thought  to  the  sub- 
ject in  hand. 

I  have  said  that  Mr.  Semar  had  fine 
intent — but  as  to  his  knowledge  on  the 
subject — ah!  now  on  that  point  I  am 
a  little  curious.  In  fact,  remembering 
the  editor's  warning  clause,  one  won- 
ders how  the  article  passed  his  eagle 
eye,  but  I  dare  say  it  was  because  of 
the  "fine  intent";  and  perhaps  the  edi- 
tor, too,  is  young.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
a  magazine  of  fine  purpose,  so  let  us  be 
patient,  and  assist,  if  permitted. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  practically  im- 
possible to  show  any  considerable 
knowledge  on  dramatic  art  in  an  arti- 
cle of  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  words. 
I  mean,  to  demonstrate  any  analytical, 
practical  knowledge  therein,  any  more 
than  one  can  write  an  article  on  how  to 
sail  a  ship  or  paint  a  picture;  and,  above 
all,  my  enthusiastic  friend,  we  may  not 
assist  the  art  of  the  theater  with  vi- 
tuperation, since  vituperation  is  point- 
less even  when  witty — though  we  over- 
look much  when  we  are  made  to  laugh — 
but,  alas,  dear  friend,  you  have  not  suc- 
ceeded even  in  provoking  that  gentle 
emotion. 

You  tell  us  that  Sir  Herbert  Tree,  Sir 
Charles  Wyndham,  Sir  George  Alexan- 
der, and  Messrs.  Terry,  Asche,  Waller, 
and  Bourchir,  malre  art  impossible.  Now 
there  we  have  a  fine,  ringing  statement. 
Let  us  look  into  it.  If  my  memory 
serves  me  well,  many  different  produc- 
tions and  performances  which  these  gen- 
tlemen have  contributed  to  the  British 
stage,  unfortunately  for  you,  do  not 
bear  out  that  statement.  It  is  superflu- 
ous here  to  dwell  upon  their  many 
achievements.  One  remembers  with 
gratitude  various  performances — may  I 
venture  one — or  two?  As  a  young- 
ster, I  saw  Wyndham  play  "The  Liars," 
one  afternoon,  and  faced  my  audience 
that   night   in   sheer   terror   and  con- 


sciousness of  my  own  amateurishness. 
The  flawless  perfection  of  his  art 
created  one  wish,  which  was :  "Do 
it  all  over  again."  Of  the  younger 
men's  work,  Asche's  production  of  "Kis- 
met" is  the  finest  thing  of  the  kind  I 
have  ever  seen.  But  I  fear  I  misquote 
you.  You  do  not  make  this  statement 
yourself.  You  say  that  Signora  Duse 
makes  it.  That  is,  you  mean  Signora 
Duse — or,  if  you  must  give  her  another 
title,  Mrs.  Duse — though  you  style  her 
Madame  Duse.  I  shall  quote  exactly: 
"Signora  Duse  says,  'To  save  the  thea- 
ter, the  theater  must  be  destroyed.  The 
actors  and  actresses  must  all  die  of  the 
plague — they  poison  the  air.  They  make 
art  impossible.'  " 

Now,  my  dear  Mr.  Semar,  you  have 
taken  a  long  while  to  use  that  state- 
ment. The  divine  and  glorious  Duse 
made  that  statement  at  least  a  half 
dozen  years  ago — more,  I  think,  for  I 
have  been  hurling  it  hopefully  at  actors' 
heads  for  at  least  that  time  myself.  If 
I  remember  rightly,  /  threatened  to  burn 
them.  Now,  it  is  true  that  Signora  Duse 
is  probably  the  world's  greatest  actress. 
Certainly  an  artist  for  whom  one  can 
only  have  the  holiest  reverence,  and  one 
to  whom  all  true  actors  must  listen  with 
great  desire  and  thanks.  It  is  as 
«;!true  that  the  great'  Duse  had  any 
particular  group  of  actors  in  mind  when 
she  said  it — certainly  not  any  actor  of 
the  English  stage,  as  she  is  too  intel- 
lectual a  woman  to  express  an  opinion 
on  a  subject  with  which  she  is  unfa- 
miliar. Signora  Duse  does  not  know 
the  English  stage,  its  conditions  of 
achievements,  thoroughly  enough  to  ex- 
press any  such  opinion  of  its  art.  Shall 
I  tell  you  to  what  she  referred,  Mr. 
Semar?  The  parasites,  the  loafers,  tlie 
theorists,  and  the  various  hangers-on 
who  are  to  be  found  in  all  walks  of 
life.  Ninety-nine  lawyers,  doctors,  or 
actors  out  of  a  hundred  are  useless  so 
far  as  distinction  goes,  or  our  hope  of 
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their  ever  attaining  it;  and  the  only 
difference  between  the  mob  actors  and 
the  utilitj'  members  of  the  other  pro- 
fessions is  that  they  are  less  dishonest. 
Poor  dears !  Their  childlike  laziness 
prevents  that.  It  takes  energy  to  cheat. 
So,  you  see,  Signora  Duse  referred  to 
the  useless  members  of  the  profession  in 
her  own  country,  even  though  they  are 
the  same  everj^where,  and  very  prob- 
ably uttered  the  phrase  after  a  tiring, 
boring  rehearsal. 

Surely  you  must  know  this,  ^Ir.  Se- 
mar.  A  shocking  thought  has  come  to 
me.  It  is,  that  of  course  you  know  it, 
and  you  are  twisting  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase  by  misapplying  it  to  your  own 
purpose — or  for  the  purpose  of  some 
friend  of  yours ;  but,  on  second  thought. 
I  crave  your  pardon,  as  I  forgot  for  the 
moment  your  article's  good  intent. 
Surely,  such  splendid  enthusiasm  to  de- 
stroy must  be  of  high  purpose,  and  it 
were  treason  to  suppose  a  dishonest 
motive.  For  it  is  dishonest  to  twist  a 
phrase  for  your  own  purpose,  though  I 
admit  that  honesty  is  an  ordinary  qual- 
itj',  and  one  we  only  demand  of  ordi- 
nary folk.  I  have  found  all  theorists  in 
the  theater  have  a  high  purpose — even 
their  fees  are  higher  than  other  mor- 
tals'— and  the  ethics  of  "playing  the 
game"  themselves  impresses  them  no 
more  than  it  does  the  anarchist  or  the 
suffragette.  Your  divine  theorist  has 
the  plodder  at  a  disadvantage.  The  lat- 
ter must  play  the  game,  or  we  throw 
him  out.  The  former  we  allow  to  make 
his  own  rules, 
j  Then  you  make  a  personal  statement. 
^  You  tell  us  that  Sir  Herbert  Tree  has 
,  lowered  the  theater  from  what  it  rose 
to  at  the  hands  of  Sir  Henry  Irving. 

Irving   certainly  raised   it  to  giddy 
heights.    Actors  have  testified  to  that 
by  a  statue  to   his   honor,   and  it  is 
•  strange,  indeed,  if  Tree  has  not  made 
/  the  legacy  even  more  difficult,  when  we 
gaze  upon  His  Ivlajesty's  Theater  and  re- 
i  call  his  many  notable  triumphs  therein. 
]  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  instance  an}- 
j|i  of  his  wonderful  work  in  answer  to  such 
|i  a  statement.    It  would  only  succeed  in 
making  us  both  ridiculous,  my  dear  ^Ir. 
Semar.    It  would  be  making  the  fly  too 
important,  for,  in  reading  carefully  what 
•1  you  write,  it  reminds  one  painfully  of 
'  the  fly  on  the  cheek.    It's  annoying,  and 
must  be  brushed  off — nothing  more.  But 
it  must  be  brushed  off.    It's  better — for 
!'  the  fly — after  all,  it's  not  the  proper 


place  for  a  fly — and  if  you  are  sincere 
in  wishing  to  do  anything  for  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking stage,  allow  me  to  suggest 
a  way  to  you.  It  is  that  we  get  behind 
the  leader  of  our  profession  and  help, 
if  we  are  permitted.  Nothing  is  achieved 
by  abuse. 

A  man  had  a  real  cause  to  plead,  and 
died  for  it,  two  thousand  years  ago, 
yet  he  never  descended  to  abuse.  We 
cannot  say  he  died  in  vain,  for  though 
his  teachmg  seems  to  take  a  long  time 
to  filter  through,  nevertheless,  some  good 
has  been  accomplished. 

It's  a  slow,  old  world,  my  dear  ^It. 
Semar,  and  you  must  be  patient  with  it 
— even  dramatically.  A'oltaire  was  a 
revolutionist,  and  devoted  half  his  life 
to  fighting  intolerance.  You,  in  your 
youth,  mistake  intolerance  for  revolu- 
tion. Galsworthy  has  written  "Justice." 
and  Tree  has  produced  "False  Gods" 
and  "The  Enemy  of  the  People."  "The 
Theater  of  Ideas"  has  arrived.  And 
pray  remember  that  the  works  of  Ibsen, 
Strindberg.  Gorky,  and  Hauptmann,  and 
all  the  realistic  school,  will  be  produced 
by  every  thoughtful  actor  in  England — 
when  the  public  support  them.  "While, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  must  remember 
that  we  cannot  expect  the  public  to  be 
as  keenly  advanced  in  dramatic  art.  or 
as  interested,  as  the  people  who  devote 
their  lives  to  it.  The  aeroplane  is  a  bit 
ahead  of  the  man  in  the  street.  In  fact, 
we  are  teaching  them  to  flj^  to-day,  be- 
fore they  know  how  to  walk.  There- 
fore, save  your  breath  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  public,  get  up  a  case,  and  try 
to  interest  them  in  the  possrbilities  of 
the  theater;  and  when  they  clamor  for 
stronger  meat,  believe  me,  the  actors  will 
supply  it.  The  public  gets  the  press  and 
stage  it  deserves  and  demands.  Pray 
remember  that  what  has  been  done  has. 
practically,  been  done  solely  by  the  en- 
ergies and  the  moneys  of  actors  alone. 
Subsidize  a  few  of  them,  instead  of 
building  warships,  and  see  what  the}-  do ; 
and,  in  the  meanwhile,  solace  your  soul 
with  the  reflection  that  Sir  Herbert  Tree 
has  had  the  world's  greatest  poet  for 
his  dramatist  for  one  solid  year.  "Henry 
VIII."  ran  nearly  three  hundred  nights. 
That  has  never  been  done  in  any  other 
country.  Above  all,  don't  use  a  phrase 
uttered  years  ago  by  the  high  priestess 
of  our  art  to  hurl  at  the  head  of  the 
English-speaking  stage.  Actors  don't 
like  it.  That  means  the}-  won't  like  you, 
and  that  would  be  a  pity,  for  you  are  an 
enthusiast,    and    we   need  enthusiasts. 


For,  who  knows — some  day  you  may 
show  us  the  way. 

You  are  very  right  in  one  thing  that 
you  suggest.  \\"e  should  have  schools — 
schools  where  dramatic  art  is  properly 
taught,  and  you  may  believe  me  that 
the  leaders  of  the  dramatic  profession 
have  gone  to  school — to  and  through  a 
bitter  one.  I  see  in  an  article  in  the 
Daily  Mail  that  Mr.  Gordon  Craig  ad- 
vances such  a  theory.  It  is  a  splendid 
idea.  I  am  told  Mr.  Craig  is  a  man  who 
has  done  much  for  the  theater.  I  had 
the  great  pleasure  of  attending  a  dinner 
given  in  his  honor.  The  chairman  dwelt 
at  length  on  his  achievements,  and  Mr. 
Yeats  spoke  for  some  time  on  the  same 
subject. 

Unfortunately,  they  did  not  make  quite 
clear  what  the  achievements  consisted 
of,  and  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  any  practical  demonstra- 
tion. I  should  be  glad,  indeed,  of  the 
chance  of  doing  so.  In  the  meantime, 
the  schools  suggest  a  splendid  avenue. 
It  would  be  a  thing  of  incalculable  bene- 
fit to  the  English  stage  if  ^Ir.  Craig 
opened  a  school  for  all  these  people,  in- 
stead of  "destroying  them."  I  mean  the 
loafers,  parasites,  general  incompetents, 
and  theorists.  Teach  them,  ^Ir.  Craig 
and  [Mr.  Semar,  et  al.,  don't  kill  them. 
Lombroso  tells  us  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  drunkard  or  a  criminal.  It 
is  either  a  sick  or  an  undeveloped  brain. 
Alake  them  serious  people,  with  serious 
voices  to  praise  the  efforts  of  their  lead- 
ers, instead  of  decrying  them ;  and  teach 
— especially  the  theorists — respect  and 
discipline,  and  then  we  shall  not  "have 
to  remind  them  to  respectfully  doff  their 
hats  to  Sir  Herbert  Tree  and  his 
achievements.  Teach  them  to  join  their 
voices  with  those  of  the  serious-minded 
in  our  profession,  and  with  the  thinking 
public,  with  him  a  climax  fitting  to  his 
great  career — the  only  proper  gilt  his 
country  can  offer  him,  namely,  the  di- 
rectorship of  your  coming  national  thea- 
ter, as  we,  on  our  side,  should  have 
offered  it  to  ^Irs.  Fiske.  Remember, 
we  gave  that  honor  to  a  theorist,  and 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds  were  lost 
in  tsvo  years.  Mrs.  Fiske  ^vould  have 
shown  a  profit. 

It  is  wiser  to  send  a  sailor  up  a  mast 
than  a  tailor. 


Xews  Xote. — Willis  Policy  has  quit 
a  good  job  driving  a  dray  to  try  to 
write  photo  plays. 


Plays  and  Players 


Lottie  Pickford. 

1  OTTIE  PICKFORD,  through  her 
appearance  in  "The  Diamond  from 
the  Sky,"  has  achieved  a  striking  suc- 
cess. She  is  no  longer  referred  to  as 
"Mary  Pickford's  little  sister,"  for  Lot- 
tie Pickford  has  arrived.  She  has  made 
a  reputation  of  her  own,  is  a  star  her- 
self, and  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with 
in  the  world  of  motion  pictures.  This 
was  never  so  conclusively  demonstrated 
as  it  was  during  her  recent  visit  to  the 
San  Francisco  'Exposition,  where  a 
struggling  crowd  clipped  the  ribbon  in 
her  hat  in  order  to  carry  away  a  sou- 
venir of  a  favorite  actress. 


Miss  Pickford  ascribes  not  only  her 
own  siiccess,  but  her  sister  Mary's,  to 
their  mother's  untiring  ef¥orts  in  behalf 
of  the  two  girls.  "She's  the  best  busi- 
ness manager  in  the  world,"  Lottie 
averred,  in  an  interview  recently.  "Why, 
she  raced  clear  across  the  continent  to 
get  me  the  role  of  Esther  Stanley  in 
'The  Diamond  from  the  Sky,'  and  I  can 
never  thank  her  enough.  Not  only  do  I 
love  the  part,  but  the  success  of  this 
serial  has  been  a  wonderful  help  to  me 
professionally." 

While  it  has  given  her  world-wide 
fame.  Miss  Pickford's  connection  with 
the  stellar  role  in  "The  Diamond  from 
the  Sky"  is  by  no  means  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  motion-picture  dramas.  As 


leading  lady  with  the  Imp  company,  and 
as  co-star  with  her  celebrated  sister  in 
the  Famous  Players'  production  of 
"Fanchon,  the  Cricket,"  Lottie  Pickford 
has  gained  no  inconsiderable  reputa- 
tion as  a  screen  player  before  she  iden- 
tified herself  with  the  part  of  Esther 
Stanley  in  the  Roy  McCardell  ten-thou- 
sand-dollar-prize picture  play. 

If  this  had  not  been  so,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  even  the  magic  name  of  Pick- 
ford— made  so  by  the  fame  of  Mary — ■ 
would  have  won  her  the  coveted  distinc- 
tion, for  there  were  a  host  of  candi- 
dates ;  but  the  American  Film  Manu- 
facturing Company  officials  studied  her 
and  her  screen  work  carefully,  and  then, 
by  a  unanimous  vote,  selected  her,  and 
the  public  elected  her — a  favorite. 

Lillian  Gish. 
p\AVID  W.  GRIFFITH,  whose  chief 
■^-^  requirements  for  a  photo-play  star 
are  beauty,  youth,  and  naturalness.i  dis- 
covered Lillian  Gish,  as  far  as  pictures 
are  concerned.  The  most  imperative 
of  these,  naturalness,  was  plainly  evi- 
dent, her  beauty  was  vouched  for  by 
the  fact  that  she  had  been  termed  by 
such  a  man  as  David  Belasco  as  the 
"most  beautiful  blonde  in  the  world," 
and  her  age  cannot  be  held  in-  the  way 
of  her  "progress,  inasmuch  as  she  is  to- 
day but  nineteen  years  old. 

Long  before  thei  famous  director  was. 
attracted  to  the  _  possibilities  awaiting, 
her  in  the  world  of  pictures,  ]\Iiss  Gish. 
had  won  striking  success  on  the  legiti- 
mate stage.  Her  debut  was  made  at  the 
age  of  six,  when  she  played  a  part  in 
one  of  the  old-fashioned  melodramas, 
full  of  villains  and  lions.  At  this  time, 
her  sister  Dorothy  was  in  the  same 
company,  and  whenever  Miss  Gish 
wishes  to  have  some  one  smile  she  re- 
lates the  incident  which  occurred  in  a 
town  where  they  were  playing  for  the 
first  time  of  a  scheduled  week  stand. 

Dorothy  came  out  on  the  stage,  stood 
there,  and  made  a  blunder  of  the  entire 
play  by  completely  forgetting  her  part. 
The  company  left  town  hurriedly,  in 
disregard  of  the  fact  that  it  was  only 
the  first  night. 

Miss  Gish  made  her  last  appearance 
before  an  audience  in  company  with 
Mary    Pickford,    in    "A    Good  Little 


Devil."  Her  only  respite  from  theatri- 
cal work  occurred  when  she  was  com- 
pleting her  education  at  the  Ursuline 
Convent  in  St.  Louis. 

Her  first  motion-picture  engagement 
was  with  the  Biograph  company,  and 
there,  after  an  amazingly  brief  period, 
under  Mr.  Griffith's  tutelage,  she  was 
intrusted  with  iinportant  and  heavily 
dramatic  roles.  Her  childlike  face,  at 
first  glance,  seems  to  belie  such  a  pos- 
sibility, but  the  fact  remains  that  Lil- 
han  Gish  is  a  dramatic  actress  of  in- 
tense-power and  capacity. 

D, :  W.  Griffith  has  cast  her  for  the- 
leading  feminine  role  in  "The  Quest  of 


the  Holy  Grail,"  his  forthcoming  big 
feature.  Miss  Gish  admits  frankly  that 
she  never  wants  to  play  being  thrown  to 
the  lions  again,  and  is  well  satisfied 
with  her  picture  work.  She  lives  in  her 
own  home,  in  Los  Angeles,  with  her 
mother  and  sister  Dorothy. 


Flavia  Arcaro,  well  known  in  opera 
circles  and  with  many  stellar  triumphs 
to  her  credit,  has  been  appearing  in 

some  of  the  recent  Edison  films. 


Film  frivolities:  Butler's  whiskers, 
Windsor  ties,  dishpan  armor,  scenario 
schools. 


Hints  for  Scenario  Writers 


By  Clarence  J.  Caine 

It  is  assumed  that  the  majority  of  those  who  follow  this  department  have  had  some  ex- 
perience in  preparing  scripts  for  the  market,  but  for  the  benefit  of  beginners  even  the  most 
simple  questioning  pertaining  to  photo-play  writing  will  be  treated  at  some  time  or  another 
in  the  future.  Any  scenarioist  who  is  in  doubt  as  to  anything  which  comes  under  the  head 
of  script  writing  is  welcomed  to  write  in  and  state  his  trouble.  Questions  will  be  promptly 
answered  through  this  department  or  personally.  Address  all  correspondence  to  Scenario 
Writers'  Dept.,  Picture-Play  Weekly,  Street  &  Smith,  Publishers,  New  York  City. 


"without  technique"  stories. 
T  HAVE  a  story  which  is  perfectly  fit- 
*     ted  for  motion  pictures,  but  I  do 
riOt  know  how  to  arrange  it." 

How  often  all  those  who  are  in  close 
touch  with  the  field  of  amateurs  have 
heard  that  wail !  It  comes  from  the 
man  who  has  been  bewildered  by  the 
'  technical"  side  of  motion-picture  scena- 
rios, and  from  those  who  do  not  take 
the  trouble  to  spend  several  hours  every 
week  studying  the  screen. 

Suppose  we  take  a  writer  who  had 
worked  over  a  plot  for  some  time,  and 
had  finally  got  it  into  pretty  good  shape. 
I  He  may  or  may  not  know  how  good  it 
lis,  but  he  is  convinced  that  it  will  make 
a  good  scenario.    He  has  heard  much 
!  about  the  "mechanical"  preparation  of 
I  scripts  for  motion-picture  plays,  and  is 
!  afraid  to  put  his  story  into  proper  form. 
,  He  will  write  to  several  successful  au- 
i'rhors  he  knows  of.  and  tell  his  trouble, 
and  after  thej-  have  told  him  to  study 

hthe  screen  he  will  decide  that  thev  are 

t 

afraid  to  tell  him  what  they  have  learned 
—though  there  is  no  reason  under  the 
canopy  of  heaven  whj^  they  should — and 
i-send  his  storj^  to.  the  various  manufac- 
'(turers  in  the  form  it  is. 

There  are  some  producers  who  read, 
land  actually  prefer  synopsis  only ;  but 
'"these  are  in  the  minority,  and,  while  they 
will  consider  his  plot,  the  others  will 
j  send  it  back.    Had  our  friend  gone  to 
I  a  picture  show  when  he  felt  that  his 
|;story  was  fitted  to  the  screen,  and  had 
{:be  gone  there  again  and  again,  until  he 
learned  just  how  a  story  was  told  in 
motion  pictures,  he  might  have  regis- 
i  tered  a  sale  to  a  company  who  bought 
full  scripts  and  paid  full  script  prices. 

The  moral  of  the  little  "squib"  about 
our  imaginary  writer  is  that  all  who 
have  a  story,  and  have  not  yet  learned 


how  to  put  it  into  scenario  form,  should 
study  the  screen.  Pick  the  plays  apart, 
one  by  one.  See  how  one  scene  fol- 
lows another.  How  the  continuity  is 
kept  up,  and  how  leaders  fit  into  the 
story  when  they  are  used.  In  short,  just 
how  the  scenario  for  each  picture  play 
you  see  on  the  screen  was  written.  Some 
call  this  visualizing,  but,  regardless  of 
what  it  is,  it  certainly  is  one  of  the 
most  helpful  things  an  amateur  can  do. 
Granted  the  writer  has  the  power  to 
force  his  mind  into  an  analytic  mood, 
there  is  no  reason  why  any  one  should 
be  running  around  with  a  good  story 
begging  some  one  to  tell  him  how  to 
turn  it  into  a  scenario.  Of  course,  a 
single  trip  to  a  picture  show  will  not 
make  a  writer  a  professional  in  all 
branches  of  the  work,  but  it  will  give 
him  the  insight  needed  to  lead  to  study 
of  the  finer  points.  Of  these,  there  is 
no  end,  and  no  matter  how  long  a  sce- 
naroist  stays  in  the  game,  he  will  be 
able  to  learn  something  new  about  the 
work  every  day,  if  he  tries. 

NOT   altogether  NEW. 

One  of  our  correspondents  wrote  in 
the  other  daj-  that  he  had  seen  some- 
thing which  had  never  been  done  be- 
fore. It  was  the  sliding  up  of  the  cam- 
era from  a  full  scene  to  a  close-up  view 
of  two  of  the  characters.  The  effect 
is  not  altogether  new,  as  we  have  seen 
it  used  in  the  production  of  several 
companies.  It  is  worked  hy  placing  the 
camera  on  a  four-wheeled  cart,  and  then 
pushing  the  cart  slowlj'  and  eventy  up 
to  the  principals,  and  pulling  it  back 
again  when  the  close-up  has  been  filmed. 

It  is  one  of  those  effects  which  can 
be  used  hy  some  companies  and  not  bj' 
others,  and  should  be  avoided  by  ama- 
teurs. If  your  script  is  sold  to  a  com- 
pany using  this  device,  the  director  will 


use  it  wherever  it  seems  appropriate  to- 
him,  regardless  of  your  instructions. 
It  is  one  of  the  things  in  which  he  is 
probably  given  free  rein,  because  he  is- 
doubtless  responsible  for  its  use. 

THE  DIFFERENCE. 

A  series  of  happenings,  bound  loosely 
together  with  what  is  termed  a  "plot" 
for  courtesy's  sake,  will  only  hold  the 
interest  of  a  spectator  for  a  very  lim- 
ited time,  because  his  interest  is  not 
centered  on  the  whole,  but  rather  upon- 
each  individual  happening  while  it  is 
before  him.    The  action  of  a  plot,  every 
incident  of  which  is  tightly  woven  to- 
gether, and  all  of  which  bears  upon  one, 
great  event  in  the  lives  of  a  small  set  of. 
characters,  will  hold  the  same  specta-, 
tor's  interest  for  as  long  a  period  as  it 
takes  to  logically  work  out  the  compli- 
cations, for  one  event- is  as  vitally- in-, 
teresting  to  him  as  another.,  and  his . 
curiosity  has.  been  aroused  as  to  what, 
the  outcome  of  the  entire  story  will  be. . 

Answers  to  Readers..    .      .  ■ 

LeRoy  Jorgenson,_  Woodcliffe;  N.  J. — , 
We  confess  it  is  most  discouraging  to  .- 
constantl}'  have  your  work  rejected;  but 
even  the  foremost  writers  of  the  day 
had  to  go  through  the  same  experience 
at  some  time  or  other  early  in  their  ca- 
reer. Study  the  screen  and  your  own 
scripts  closely,  and  read  this  department 
carefully  everj-  week.  Perhaps  j'our 
work  is  not  in  scenario  form. 

Florence  Grant,  Fall  River,  Mass.— 
There  is  a  special  layout  for  a  motion- 
picture  scenario,  as  has  been  illustrated 
in  this  book.  If  you  will  secure  a  copj' 
of  last  week's  issue,  j'ou  will  find  model 
working  script. 

Harry  Barnowitz,  New  York  City. — 
If  you  watch  our  department  called 
"Live-wire    ]\Iarket   Hints,"    we  think 
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you  will  be  able  to  find  a  market  for 
your  scenarios,  although  most  of  the 
companies  require  detailed  scene  action. 
If  a  film  company  buys  your  plot  alone, 
it  will  have  one  of  its  staff  writers  put 
it  into  proper  scenario  form. 

Lester  R.  Clark,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
— The  word  "technical"  is  used  in  con- 
nection with  photo-play  scenarios  just 
as  it  is  used  in  connection  with  anything 
else  to  which  it  may  be  applied.  It 
means,  in  a  general  sense,  the  fine  points 
or  the  method  employed  in  execution. 
Will  consider  your  suggestion.  It 
sounds  good. 

V.  R.  GiLLiLAN,  Cloeman,  Texas. — In 
last  week's  issue  you  will  find  the  in- 
formation you  desire. 

A.  H.  W.,  Maiden,  Mass.— A  scena- 
rio, worked  out  as  it  should  be,  in  our 
estimation,  was  printed  in  last  week's 
issue.  Some  companies  will  buy  stories, 
and  turn  them  into  script  for  them- 
selves. The  settings  are  selected  by  the 
director,  unless  part  of  them  plan  an 
irnportant  part  in  the  plot,  in  which  case, 
of  course,  the  author  designates  what 
he  wants. 

Live-wire  Market  Hints. 

Writers  who  had  scripts  at  the  offices 
of  the  Kriterion  Program  at  the  time 
of  the  recent  crash,  may  be  able  to  se- 
cure them  if  they  write  in  at  the  earliest 
date  possible. 

The  Keystone  company  has  stopped 
making  single-reel  comedies,  and  its  fu- 
■■  ture  output  will  be  two,  three  and  six- 
reelers,  with  a  few,  now  and  then,  at 
the  intermediate  distances.  This  will 
make  Keystone  a  very  difficult  market 
for  amateurs,  as  multiple-reel  farce  is 
one  of  the  hardest  things  in  the  world 
to  write. 

Short  Shots. 

The  more  compact  you  make  your 
script,-  the  harder  it  will  figuratively 
"hit"  the  editor  when  he  reads  it. 

Don't  think  that  just  because  you  have 
read  "oodles"  of  books,  that  the  men 
who  send  back  your  first  feeble  efforts 
are  unqualified  for  their  position. 
Maybe  they  have  been  reading  much 
longer  than  you  have. 

The  ability  to  appreciate  what  is  really 
amusing  and  what  is  really  dramatic  in 
real  life  is  what  makes  successes  of  au- 
thors who  create  reel  life. 

Practice  makes  perfect,  but  the  prac- 
tice has  to  be  intelligent.    The  mere 


"grinding  out"  of  a  script  a  week  in  an 
indifferent  way  will  never  help  you  to 
success.  Learn  something  with  every 
scenario  you  write. 

The  omission  of  a  dramatic  possibility 
from  the  play  or  story  of  another  writer 
may  furnish  you  with  an  entire  plot; 
only  be  sure  you  get  away  off  from  the 
original. 

SEND  TODAY  FOR 


VENTRILOQUISM 

Tatiglit  almost  anyone  at  home.  Small  cost. 
Send  today  2c  stamp  for  particulars  and  proof. 
0.  A.  SMITH,  Room  R364,         823  Bigelow  Street,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

HOW   TO  WRITE  PHOTOPLAYS 

Our  new  book,  HOW  TO  "WRITE 
PHOTOPLAYS,  is  the  wonder  of 
the  motion  picture  wo:Id.  Third 
edition,  revised  and  enlarsred,  now 
ready.  Shows  HOW  to  write  photo- 
plays, and  HOW  and  WHERE 
to  sell  them.  Gives  real  facts,  valu- 
able pointers,  an  actual  model  scena- 
rio, 511  valuable  addresses  of  scenario 
buyers,  a  statement  shoiving  what 
Icind  of  a  scenario  each  one  wants, 
etc.  Just  ft'llow  directions  and  wiite 
successful  photoplays.  Send  OC*» 
for  yoLir  cofjy  to-day.    Price  OOC 
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Have  a  Good  Complexion  &  Figure 

Fresh  skin  and  matchless  which 
naturally  and  surely  results 
from  the  use  of 

Dr.  James  P.  Campbell's  Sale 
Arsenic  Complexion  Waters 

So  pure  they  nre  abs  .lutel\'  harmless, 
they  make  the  roughest,  pimple  affected 
skin  soft,  smooth  and  clear.  Your  skin 
shows  a  finer  velvetyness  clear  and  firm 
with  the  freshness  of  youtli  in  a  short 
tiuie.  Do  not  be  deceived— the  laying' 
on  the  delicate  cuticle  of  paints,  creanis 
aud  lotions  is  only  a  mask,  which  in 
many  cases  have  resulted  in  blond 
poison  as  they  close  the  i^kin  pores  driv- 
ing^ all  impurities  which  should  be  thrown  off— into  the 
system— Campbell's  Wafers  acts  from  the  inside  throuch 
the  blood  and  their  wonderful  tonic  qualities— build  up  the 
system  by  purifyinor  the  blood,  the  eyes  have  added  bril- 
liancy, ynu  berome  vivacious  with  the  buoyancy  of  ^'outh — 
Physicinns  advise  immediate  attention  of  all  skin  affections 
—put  to  a  real  test  the  wonderful  efficacy  of  Campbell's 
Wafers — try  them — send  forab^x.  50c  and  $1.00  by  mail 
in  plain  cover  on  receipt  of  price  from 

RICHARD  FINK  CO..  Dept.  37,  396  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Every  druggist  can  get  Dr.  Campbell's  Arsenic  Wafers  f  jr 
you  from  his  wholesale  dealer. 


Bad  Complexions  Clear  Up  Like  Magic 


LOMA 


WITH  THE  USE  OF 
MEDICATED 


Soap 


Contains  a  wonderful  inpredient  used  by  eminent  physicians 
for  years  with  grreat  success,  now  combined  in  convenient, 
delightful  form  in  LOMA  Toilet  Soap.  Its  resrular  use  will 
stimulate  the  skin,  permittinpr  natural,  healthy  action;_rids 
the  skin  of  pimpies_,  blackheads,  redness,  rouphnesSj  quickly 
attrifline  cost.  Price,  50c  per  cake,  sent  postpaid. 
Richard  Fink  Co.,  Dept.  37,  396  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


PEARL  LA  SAGE,  former  actress  who  now 
offers  to  tell  women  of  the  most  remarkable 
complexion  treatment  ever  known. 

This  great  beauty  marvel  has  instantly  produced  a 
sensation.  Stubborn  cases  have  been  cured  that  baffled 
physicians  and  beauty  speciaHsts  for  years.  You  have 
never  in  all  your  life  used  or  heard  of  anything  like  it. 
Makes  muddy  complexions,  red  spots,  pimples,  blackheads, 
eruptions  vanish  almost  like  magic.  No  cream,  lotion, 
enamel,  salve,  plaster,  bandage,  mask,  massage,  diet  or 
apparatus,  nothing  to  swallow.  It  doesn't  matter  whether 
or  not  your  complexion  is  a  "fright,"  whether  your  face 
is  full  of  muddy  spots,  peppery  blackheads,  embarrasainz 
pimples  and  eruptions,  or  whether  your  skin  is  rough  ana 

porey/*  and  you've  tried'  almost  everything  under  the 
sun  to  get  rid  of  the  blemishes.  This  wonderful  treat- 
ment, in  just  ten  days,  positively  removes  every  blemish 
and  beautifies  your  skin  in  a  marvelous  way.  You  look 
years  younger.  It  gives  the  skin  the  bloom  and  tint  of 
purity  of  a  freshly-blown  rose.  In  ten  days  you  can  be  the 
subject  of  wild  admiration  by  all  your  friends,  no  matter 
what  your  age  or  condition  of  health.  All  methods  now 
known  are  cast  aside.  There  is  nothing  to  wear,  nothing 
to  take  internally.  Your  face,  even  arms,  hands,  shoulders 
are  beautified  beyond  your  fondest  dreams.  All  this  I  wiU 
absolutely  prove  to  you  before  your  own  eyes  in  your  mir- 
ror in  ten  days.  This  treatment  is  absolutely  harmless  to 
the  most  delicate  skin,  and  very  pleasant  to  use.  No 
change  in  your  mode  of  living  is  necessary.  A  few  minutes 
every  day  does  it. 

To  every  reader  of  this  paper  I  will  give  full  details  of 
this  really  astounding  treatment.  Let  me  show  you.  Yoa 
do  not  risk  a  penny.  Send  me  no  money  —  just  send  your 
name  and  address  on  the  free  coupon  below  and  I  will  give 
you  full  details  by  return  mail. 

......  FREE  COUPON  ---^ 


PEARL  LA  SAGE.  Suite  104 

2119  Michigan  Ave.p  Chlcasro.  III. 


I  am  a  reader  of  this  paper  and  am  entitled  to  know  | 
full  details  of  the  sensational,  harmless,  scientific- 
method  for  giving  marvelous  beauty  to  the  complexion  m 
and  removing  every  blemish  in  ten  days._  There  is  nog 
obligation  whatsoever  on  my  part  for  this  information.  I 
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CHARLIE  CHAPLIN 

In  'The  Tramp" 

Is  that  enough?  It  is. 
WeU,  there's  a  lot  more, 
too,  in  the  next  issue  of 
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IT  IS  TOLD  THAT 

when  the  prophet  Mohammed  commanded 
a  certain  mountain  to  come  to  him  and  it 
failed  to  obey,  he,  to  attain  his  end,  went 
instead  to  the  mountain — and  thereby  set 
an  excellent  example  for  all  the  world. 

AT  ONE  TIME 

the  magazmes  depended  on  the  public  to 
come  to  them,  of  its  own  accord,  for  their 
success.  But  now,  following  Mohammed's 
example,  a  magazine  has  gone  instead  to 
the  public,  attaining  its  success  by  giving 
the  people  what  they  want  and  not  making 
or  expecting  the  people  to  do  what  it  wants. 

This  magazine  publishes  everything  that 
can  be  wished  for  in  motion  pictures     It  is 
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THE  TRAMP.  ,   B.  Quade 

Did  you  ever  keep  company  with  a  tramp?    You  didn't.    Then  you  have  no  conception  of  the  fun  a 
tramp  gets  from  life.    Did  you  ever  keep  company  vrith  Charlie  Chaplin?    You  didn't.    Then  you 
.have  no  idea  what  a  joy  living  is  to  Charlie.    But  put  the  two  together  into  one  and  you  have  this 
story.    And  unless  you  read  it  you  can't  even  imagine  tlie  fun. 


SCREEN  GOSSIP.  Al  Ray  . 

A  hundred  reels  of  the  happenings  in  filnulom,  condensed  into  two  columns. 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  FRIVOLOUS 
AFFAIRS. 


.   Kenneth  Rand 


The  story  of  a  society-bred  girl  without  nioney,  who  accepted  a  position  as  manager  of  social  affairs  of  a 
woman  of  her  kind.  Whether  or  not  she  managed  them  is  left  for  you  to  decide  after  you  finish  the 
story. 


AN  UNUSUAL  HELP  FOR  WRITERS. 


.  13 


What  one  of  the  large  film-producing  companies  has  done  in  an  attempt  to  secure  the  best  authors  for 
their  pictures — breaking  in  the  "movie"  writer. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  MOTION  PICTURES.  Robert  Grau      ....  14 
IV— Tlie  Exliibitor. 

After  the.  films  are  sent  out  by  the  producers,  not  a  little  of  their  success  depends  on  how  they  are  placed 
before  the^  public  by  the  exhibitor.  And  naturally,  therefore,  the  exhibitor  was  one  of  the  main  fac- 
tors in  building  up  the  picture  business.  This  article  deals  with  the  exhibitor's  part  in  the  rise  of 
films. 

DESTINY'S  SKEIN.  Roy  Halstead    .  .16 

Without  knowing  he  did  it,  Tom  Green  did  a  lot.  It  was  not  his  fault,  nor  anyone  else's — but  it  was 
done.  Tv^'o  girls  knew  of  it  and  one  man  found  out.  The  rest  worked  out  according  to  the  unravel- 
ing of  Destiny's  skein. 

EUGENE  ARAM  Arthur  Gavin,  Jr.    .  .  21 

Byery  element  of  the  real  man  was  in  Eugene  Aram.  And  yet  his  path  through  the  world  was  far  from 
smooth,  because  of  men  without  many  of  these  elements.  Eugene  Aram  lived  for  his  studies — at 
first.    What  follows  that  is  the  story. 

THE  CHAPLIN-REEVES-RITCHIE 

DEBATE.   Rex  Berry  .... 

Of  all  the  times  you  have  heard  the  question  "Who  was  the  original  funny  drunk?"  have  you  ever  heard 
it  answered.  Or  have  you  even  heard  all  the  facts  from  all  the  claimants?  It  is  an  easy  guess  that 
you  haven't,  but  here  are  both  the  facts  and  what  they  lead  to  as  a  decision. 

HINTS  FOR  SCENARIO  WRITERS.       .   Clarence  J.  Cainc  .30 

Instruction  and  advice  for  the  amateur  and  professional  photo  playwright,  with  notes  on  where  to 
sell.    A  valuable  weekly  department. 

PLAYS  AND  PLAYERS.     ....  .......  31 

Short  biographies  6i  the  popular  screen  stars  livened  with  spicy  anecdotes.  What  you  want  to  know 
about  your  favorite. 
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The  Tramp:  A  Chaplin  Comedy 

(ESSANAY) 

By  B.  Ouade 

The  tramp — can  you  imagine  a  more  appropriate  character  to  be  played  by  the  comical 
Charlie  Chaplin?  He  begins  the  story  walking  down  the  road,  and  he  finishes  it- -walking 
back  the  road.  But  what  does  he  do  in  the  meanwhile?  Nothing  but  make  \'ou  laugh  and 
laugh  and  laugh,  and  bob  up  and  down  on  your  chair  like  the  battered,  dusty  derby  on  his 
head.   A  funny  story  that  is  really  funny  is  this  fiction  version  of  the  Essanay  Chaplin  comedy. 


0»HARLIE  CHAPLIX  came  walking 
^    down  a  countrj-  road. 

He  was  walking  rapidly,  for  him. 
\Vhich  means  that  he  was  moving  at  the 
-ate  of  approximately  one-fifth  of  a  mile 
an  hour.  He  was  walking  on  his  heels, 
.vith  his  toes  turned  out  at  right  an- 
gles, and  in  using  the  little  bamboo 
;ane  that  he  carried  with  him  to  aid 
his  progress,  he  did  not  do  so  in  the 
usual  manner,  by  pushing  it  against  the 
cround  to  propel  himself  on  his  w^aj*, 
tut  swung  it  round  and  round  by  the 
handle,  much  as  though  he  expected  the 
treeze  it, stirred  up  to  blow  him  along, 
as  it  he  had  been  a  ship. 

An  automobile  horn  tooted  in  Char- 
lie's rear.  He  kept  on  walking  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  paying  no  heed  to 
i:,  for  his  thoughts  were  elsewhere.  To 
be  exact,  thej-  were  on  a  certain  dinner 
he  had  once  eaten. 

"The  chicken  was  done  to  a  turn,  with 
the  gravy  oozing  down  on  the  sweet 
potatoes  that  were  heaped  all  around 
it  on  the  platter,"  mused  Charlie,  who 
had  not  eaten  for  two  days;  "and  then 
there  was  green  corn,  with  June  peas 
and  hot  biscuits — I  remember  those  bis- 
cuits distmctly.  And  then  came  apple 
pie  and  ice  cream  and  two  kinds  of 
coffee,  large  cups  and  demi  tasse,  and 


Charlie  jumped  sideways  into  the  air 
and  sprawled  in  the  dust  of  the  road, 
just  as  the  automobile,  whose  warning 
blast  he  had  ignored,  swept  by  him. 

As  he  picked  himself  up,  Charlie 
stepped  directly  into  the  path  of  another 
motor  car  that  was  whizzing  along  the 
road  from  the  opposite  direction. 

By  a  feat  of  agilitj-  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  a  professional  acrobat, 
Charlie  managed  to  evade  the  front 
wheels  of  the  auto,  though  by  a  margin 
no  wider  than  a  hair,  and  once  more 
he  measured  his  length  in  the  road. 

He  sighed,  as  he  got  to  his  feet  once 
more  and  continued  his  snail-pace  walk. 

"If  I  had  money,"  commented  Charlie 
to  himself,  "I  know  what  I'd  do.  I'd 
hire  an  automobile  and.  a  man  to  run  it, 
and  I'd  bring  it  out  here.  Then  I'd 
walk  along  in  the  middle  of  the  road 
and  make  it  follow  me,  honking  its  horn, 
for  ten  miles,  without  getting  out  of  the 
way  once  to  let  it  go  by." 

Charlie  Chaplin  clapped  one  hand  to 
the  tails  of  his  coat,  clutched  at  his  hat 
with  the  other,  and  jumped  sideways 
again.  He  thought  he  had  heard  the 
tooting  of  another  auto  horn  in  back  of 
him.  But  the  sound  had  existed  only 
in  his  imagination. 

Smiling  to  himself,  Charlie  shrugged 
his  shoulders  in  deprecation  of  his  need- 


less alarm,  and  swung  the  bundle  he 
carried  in  a  red  bandana  handkerchief 
in  the  hand  that  did  not  grip  his  little 
cane. 

In  that  bundle  was  Charlie  Chaplin's 
lunch,  which  a  kind  woman  had  handed 
out  to  him  at  the  back  door  of  a  farm- 
house earlier  in  the  day. 

Charlie  had  been  carrj'ing  the  lunch 
all  morning,  without  being  able  to  de- 
cide to  break  his  forty-eight-hour  fast 
with  It.  As  long  as  he  carried  it,  he 
would  have  something  to  eat.  Once  he 
ate  it,  it  would  be  gone.  And  there 
was  no  telling  where  his  next  meal  was 
to  come  from. 

But  now  Charlie  turned  into  the 
woods  that  bordered  the  road,  and 
seated  himself  in  a  glade  that  was 
screened  from  the  view  of  passers-by  on 
three  sides  by  the  tliick  foliage  of  the 
bushes  and  tres.  Against  the  trunk  of 
an  oak  he  leaned  back,  with  the  ban- 
dana-wrapped bundle  beside  him  on  the 
grass,  and  sniffed  the  air. 

There  was  wafted  upon  it  from  some- 
where near  hy  the  unmistakable  aroma 
of  food  being  cooked. 

Charlie  Chaplin's  little  black  mustache 
took  a  melancholj-  slant  on  his  upper 
lip.  He  diew  in  his  cheeks,  which  gave 
an  extremely  woebegone  expression  to 
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his  face,  and  lifted  his  eyes  heaven- 
ward. 

"Beef  stew !"'  he  murmured,  as  one 
enraptured.  "I  wish  I  had  some  of  it, 
instead  of  this  cold  meat  and  bread, 
and  the  two  chilled-steel  doughnuts  I 
saw  that  lady  put  in  when  she  gave  me 
the  hand-out !" 

Charlie  was  unaware  of  the  face  that 
was  thrust  just  then  through  the  bushes 
on  his  left.  A  face  on  which  grew  a 
three-weeks-old     stubble    of  reddish- 


the  woods.  It  was  from  their  camp  fire 
that  Charlie  had  smelled  the  beef  stew 
cooking.  But  if  he  held  the  cold  lunch 
beside  him  in  contempt,  as  compared 
to  a  hot  meal,  the  tramp  who  had  come 
upon  him  in  that  glade  did  not.  It 
would  make  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
stew  his  companions  were  preparing,  he 
felt.  And,'  thrusting  his  arm  cautiously 
out  through  the  bushes,  he  laid  hold  of 
the  bundle. 

Drawing  it   toward   him,  undetected 


bundle.     He  untied  the  bandana,  and 
found  the  brick.    And  once  more  he  i 
sighed  dispiritedly.    This  was  what  he 
got  for  not  being  satisfied  with  whai 
he  had.    Now  he  had  nothing  at  all 

to  eat.  Unless  

Pulling  up  several  blades  of  grass,  i 
Charlie  Chaplin  reflectively  chewed  ( 
them.  He  took  a  pinch  of  salt  from  his  | 
vest  pocket  and  sprinkled  it  on  the  next  f 
bunch  of  grass  he  pulled  up.  It  im-  i 
proved  the  taste  slightly,  but  not  enough 


Charlie  Chaplin  ate  his  dinner  from  the  mantelpiece— without  explaining  why  he  did  so. 


brown  beard,  and  that  comprised  a  nose 
heavy  drinking  had  colored  to  the  hue 
of  an  American  Beauty  rose,  shifting 
eyes,  and  a  thin-lipped,  vicious  mouth. 

The  face  belonged  to  a  hobo;  but  to 
the  type  that  constables  in  the  small 
country  towns  put  down  on  sight  as 
"dangerous,"  which  Charlie,  though 
himself  a  vagabond,  was  not. 

The  tramp  who  peered  out  unseen  at 
Charlie  from  the  cover  of  the  bushes, 
was  one  of  a  trio  of  hoboes  that  were 
encamped  a  short  distance  farther  into 


by  Charlie,  he  quickly  untied  the  ban- 
dana, extracted  the  cold  meat,  bread, 
and  doughnuts  from  it,  and  then,  with  a 
mocking  grin,  he  placed  a  brick  in  its 
stead,  tied  the  bandana  around  it  as 
before,  and  pushed  it  back  to  its  for-, 
mer  place  beside  Charlie  on  the  grass. 

The  next  moment,  the  ragged  and 
unshaven  rascal  was  hastening  away 
through  the  woods,  to  turn  Charlie's 
lunch  into  the  common  commissariat  of 
his  equally  unscrupulous  fellows. 

Charlie  turned  his  attention  to  the 


to  make  him  relish  the  fare.  Charlie 
swung  the  tomato  can  that  was  tied  to 
a  cord  around  his  shoulders  into  place 
before  him,  dipping  his  fingers  into  the 
M'ater  it  held  and  applying  them  to  his 
lips,  as  though  the  can  had  been  a  finger 
bowl. 

Then,  reflectively  examining  his 
hands,  Charlie  discovered  that  he  was 
in  need  of  a  manicure.  Having  noth- 
ing else  to  do,  as  he  sat  there  in  the 
glade,  he  proceeded  to  polish  his  nails. 

Just  then  a  girl  was  walking  through 
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:lie  woods.  The  daughter  of  a  farmer, 
vhose  place  was  situated  near  by.  She 
:f\as  a  prettj-  girl.  Approaching  the 
i:amp  of  the  three  hoboes,  one  of  whom 
nad  robbed  Charlie  Chaplin  of  his  lunch, 
the  was  unaware  of  their  presence  as 
Vtie  looked  down  at  some  bills  in  her 
[lands  that  her  father  had  given  her  to 
:  urn  over  to  a  neighbor  in  payment  for 
'i  calf  he  had  bought,  and  which  she  was 
•;;ounting  as  she  walked. 

The  three  tramps  saw  her  and  the 
(Tioney  she  held,  and  they  rose  to  block 
per  path. 

'"Fork  over  that  dough  I"  growled  one 
f  the  three. 

With  a  cry  of  fright,  the  girl  gave 
)ack  a  step.  The  three  tramps  came 
ifter  her.  The  red-nosed  vagrant,  who 
iiad  dispoiled  Charlie  of  his  lunch,  made 
a  grab  at  the  bills  in  her  hand.  The  girl 
evaded  his  outstretched  arm,  darted  past 
the  other  two  hoboes,  and  ran  through 
the  woods  toward  the  glade  in  v\-hich 
Charlie  sat,  crying  for  help  as  the 
tramps  pursued  her. 

As  the  girl  burst  into  the  glade.  Char- 
lie got  up  under  the  tree  against  which 
lie  had  been  leaning.  The  farmer's 
daughter  saw  that  he  was  a  vagabond, 
like  her  pursuers.  But  one  glance  at 
Charlie's  childlike,  innocent  face  told 
lier  that  he  was  one  she  could  trust. 
She  threw  herself  into  his  arms. 

"Save  me !"  she  pleaded.  "Don't  let 
them  steal  my  money !  ' 

The  bills  in  question,  which  she  still 
held  in  her  hand,  tickled  the  end  of 
Charlie's  nose  as  she  wildly  embraced 
'  him.  Charlie,  looking  down  at  the 
•  greenbacks,  tipped  his  battered  derby  to 
'  them  respectf  ulh'. 

"Don't  let  who  steal  your  money,  ^liss 
Rockefeller?"'  he  asked. 

At  that  moment,  the  three  tramps  ran 
into  the  glade. 

"These   rascals,"   explained  the  girl. 
"They  tried  to  snatch  it  out  of  my  hand. 
[  back  there  in  the  woods.    That's  why  1 
I  ran  here — to  you.    You  ziill  protect  me. 
won't  you?" 

Charlie  Chaplin  turned  the  girl  around 
in  his  arms,  placing  her  between  him 
and  the  three  hoboes.  He  frowned 
iiercely  at  them  over  her  shoulder. 

"Stand  back !"'  he  ordered  dramatic- 
ally.   "Who  touches^a  hair  of  her  gray 

head   Xo,  that's  not  the  one !  I 

mean,  she  has  sought  the  protection  of 
Jack  Farraday,  and  who  attempts  to  lay 
a  finger  on  her  will  have  »ie  to  deal 
with !" 


The  tramp  with  the  rum-blossom  nose, 
who  was  also  the  burliest  of  the  three, 
slowly  advanced,  with  his  shoulders  low- 
ered in  a  menacing  crouch, 

"Cut  out  d'  Third  Av'noo  melodram- 
mer  spiel,"  he  rasped  at  Charlie,  "an' 
leave  go  o'  dat  goil,  or  yuh'll  git  hurt ! 
We  want  dat  money  she's  got.  An' 
we're  goin'  to  git  it.  See?" 

Charlie  removed  the  girl's  arms  from 


off  like  a  roof  in  a  cyclone.  His  knees 
bending  under  him,  he  tottered  to  the 
right,  then  he  tottered  to  the  left. 

Charlie  began  to  whistle  a  popular 
one-step,  in  accompaniment  to  the 
tramp's  unsteady  progress  from  side  to 
side  of  the  glade. 

And  as  he  whistled,  Charlie  blithely 
swung  the  bundle  again.  He  tapped  the 
nearest  of  the  two  other  hoboes  with 


"You  may  be  as  lazy  as  I  am,"  said  Charlie.    "Bui  I've  got  the  pitchfork!'' 


around  his  neck,  and  stepped  away  from 
her  obediently.  But  as  he  did  so,  he 
lightly  swung  the  brick  in  the  bandana 
handkerchief  through  the  air  in  an  arc, 
which  abruptly  terminated  on  the  point 
of  the  tramp's  unshaven  chin. 

The  hobo's  eyes  popped  wide  open 
and  his  jaw  fell.  Gripping  the  top  of 
his  head  in  both  hands,  he  held  onto  it 
as  though  he  feared  it  was  going  to  sail 


the  brick  in  the  bandana.  And  then  he 
hit  the  third  tramp  with  it. 

The  victims  of  their  own  evildoing — 
for  if  they  had  not  left  the  brick  in  the 
bundle  from  which  they  had  stolen  his 
lunch,  Charlie  would  have  had  no 
weapon  to  use  against  them  in  protect- 
ing the  girl  from  their  thieving  attack — 
ran  off  at  the  top  of  their  heels. 

And  Charlie  ran  after  them. 


He  chased  the  tramps  to  the  edge  of 
a  stream.  There,  seeing  him  still  com- 
ing after  them  with  the  brick  in  the 
bandana  swinging  in  his  hand,  they 
waded  out  into  the  water,  up  to  their 
waists,  to  escape  from  the  stupefying 
effects  of  that  improvised  missile.  Char- 
lie, his  head  turned  with  his  triumph 
over  them,  was  about  to  follow  them 
into  the  stream,  to  complete  their  rout. 
But  he  was  driven  back  from  the  bank 
by  the  hoboes,  who  scooped  up  mud 
from  the  bottom  of  the  stream  and 
threw  it  at  him. 

Running  backward,  to  escape  from  the 
rain  of  mud  that  was  aimed  at  him, 
Charlie  stumbled  upon  the  fire  the 
tramps  had  left  at  sight  of  the  farmer's 
daughter,  and  sat  down  in  it. 

He  rose  again  quickly.  The  seat  of 
his  baggy  trousers  was  on  fire.  Pull- 
ing off  his  hat,  Charlie  fanned  the  site 
of  the  conflagration  with  it.  But  that 
only  caused  the  flames  to  leap  higher 
around  his  coat  tails. 

Charlie  ran  back  to  the  stream,  where 
lay  his  only  hope  of  putting  the  fire 
out. 

The  hoboes  still  held  the  water,  how- 
ever. And  again,  at  sight  of  Charlie, 
they  flung  mud  at  him  with  both  hands. 
Charlie  turned  around  and  bent  over, 
hoping  that  a  chance  shot  or  two  from 
the  enemy  would  reach  the  portion  of 
his  trousers  that  was  smoldering,  and 
so  extinguish  the  blaze. 

But,  though  his  battered  derby  was 
knocked  off,  one  of  his  ears  filled  with 
mud,  and  his  collar  ruined  beyond  re- 
pair by  a  chunk  of  the  clay  that  found 
a  target  there,  the  spot  on  which  he 
wanted  the  hoboes  to  score  a  hit  was 
left  unscathed. 

Charlie  galloped  away,  on  his  heels, 
in  search  of  some  other  stream  or  brook 
in  which  he  could  drown  out  the  fire — 
looking  like  a  crazy  runabout,  with  the 
smoke  trailing  out  from  under  his  coat 
tails  as  he  ran. 

At  last  he  found  what  he  was  seek- 
ing in  the  mouth  of  a  huge  water  pipe 
that  protruded  from  the  side  of  a  bank, 
and  out  of  which  ran  a  thin  trickle  of 
water. 

Charlie  sat  down  in  the  mouth  of  the 
pipe  and  remained  there  until  he  had 
cooled  off.  When  he  rose  and  set  off 
through  the  woods  toward  the  glade 
in  which  he  had  left  the  girl,  his  walk 
was  even  more  of  a  travesty  on  a  hu- 
man gait  than  ever,  due  to  the  damage 
the  fire  had  done  to  his  seating  capacity. 
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"My  hero!"  the  farmer's  daughter 
greeted  him.  "How  can  I  ever  repay 
you  ?" 

Charlie  lifted  his  arms  and  brought 
them  down  to  his  sides,  in  a  gesture 
significant  of  the  fact  that  he  consid- 
ered what  he  had  done  was  nothing — a 
mere  trifle. 

"You  haven't  got  a  ham  sandwich  with 
you,  have  you?"  he  answered  her  ques- 
tion, his  expression  turning  anxious. 
"A  chicken  wing,  or  a  dill  pickle — any; 
thing  to  eat?" 

She  laughed,  and  shook  her  head. 

"I  guess  the  point  of  the  joke  gets 
by  me,"  said  Charlie  gravely.  "I  don't 
see  anything  to  laugh  at  in  that.  And 
you  wouldn't,  either,  if  it  was  last  Tues- 
day since  you  had  sat  down  to  a  square 
meal." 

Drawing  nearer  to  her,  Charlie  ran 
his  fingers  through  the  bills  which  she 
still  held  in  her  hand. 

"She  loves  me,  she  loves  me  not,"  he 
recited,  turning  over  the  greenbacks. 

Then,  laughing  with  her,  he  wriggled 
his  shoulders  and  tipped  his  hat  again 
to  the  money,  stepping  back.  The  girl 
held  the  bills  out  to  him. 

"Let  me  give  this  to  you,"  she  said 
impulsively.  "You  deserve  it,  and — and 
you  look  as  though  you  needed  it." 

Charlie  shook  his  head  in  refusal  of 
the  offer. 

"No,"  said  he,  "no.  I  could  take  the 
pennies  out  of  a  blind  man's  cup,  or 
candy  away  from  a  baby.  But  I  couldn't 
take  money  from  you.  I  don't  know 
why.    But  I  couldn't." 

The  girl's  eyes  shone  as  they  rested 
on  him. 

"I  knew  you  were  honest !"  she  ex- 
claimed. "And  I'll  tell  you  what  you 
do :  Come  with  me  and  let  me  intro- 
duce you  to  my  father.  I'm  sure,  when 
he  has  heard  how  you  have  kept  those 
tramps  from  stealing  his  money,  that  he 
will  give  you  a  job." 

"A — a  job?"  faltered  Charlie. 

"Yes.    Aren't  you  looking  for  work?'' 

"Well,  not  exactly.  But  if  it  bumps 
into  me — and  leading  three  meals  a  day 
by  the  hand,  too — I  suppose  I  can't 
avoid  it.  All  right,  I'll  go  with  you  to 
j'our  father." 

As  the  girl  had  said,  when  her  fa- 
ther learned  how  Charlie  had  defended 
his  daughter  from  the  hoboes  who  had 
tried  to  rob  her  of  the  money  with 
which  he  had  sent  her  to  his  neighbor's 
farm,  he  was  grateful  to  him  for  the 
service  he  had  rendered.    And  he  of- 


fered to  give  him  his  bed  and  board, 
if  he  would  help  his  hired  man  with 
the  chores.  Charlies  hesitated  about- 
accepting  the  offer.  But  the  sight  of 
the  kitchen  table,  laid  for  dinner,  de- 
cided him  in  favor  of  taking  the  place. 

"But  I'm  under  the  doctor's  orders," 
he  warned  the  farmer.  "I've  got  a  deli- 
cate constitution.  And  he  has  told  me 
to  look  out  for  any  violent  exertion.  It 
might  cause  my  heart  to  stop  beating. 
It  would  be  cheaper  for  you  to  be  care- 
ful of  me,  and  not  give  me  too  much 
work  to  do,  than  to  have  to  pay  my 
funeral  expenses." 

Invited  to  sit  down  to  the  table, 
Charlie  refused. 

"I'll  eat  mine  from  the  mantelpiece," 
he  announced,  without  explaining  that  it 
was  because  of  his  unfortunate  en- 
counter with  the  hoboes'  camp  fire  that 
he  preferred  not  to  sit  down.  "It's  a 
habit  I  got  into  when  I  was  in  the  Peru- 
vian army.  So  many  officers  used  to 
come  in  when  we  soldiers  were  eating 
in  the  mess  tent,  and  we'd  have  to  get 
up  and  salute  them  each  time,  that  we 
finally  ate  standing  up.  I've  never  been 
able  to  do  it  any  other  way  since." 

And  from  the  mantelpiece  Charlie  ate 
his  dinner. 

Afterward,  the  farmer  handed  him  a 
sprinkling  pot.  Leading  him  to  the  door 
of  the  farmhouse,  he  pointed  out  to 
Charlie  a  number  of  small  peach  trees 
that  were  planted  in  two  rows  in  the 
orchard. 

"If  you  don't  think  the  exertion  will 
be  too  much  for  you,"  the  farmer  iron- 
ically told  him,  "you  can  water  those 
trees." 

Charlie  waddled  away  to  them,  carry- 
ing the  sprinkling  pot  in  both  hands,  and 
with  the  strained  expression  on  his 
countenance  that  might  have  been  pro- 
duced there  if  the  can  had  weighed  a 
hundred  pounds  or  so. 

He  started  at  the  first  tree  of  the  row 
nearest  the  house.  Sprinkling  that,  he 
walked  over  to  the  fir^t  tree  of  the  sec- 
ond row.  Then  he  carried  the  sprinkling 
pot  back  to  the  first  row,  and  from  that 
returned  to  the  second — thus  making 
twice  as  much  work  for  himself  as  he 
had  any  need  of  doing. 

The  farmer,  who  had  been  watching 
Charlie  from  the  doorway  of  the  farm- 
house, came  out  and  took  the  sprinkling 
pot  away  from  him. 

"You'll  work  yourself  to  death  that 
way,  all  right."  the  farmer  told  him 
grimly.    "Maybe  you'd  better  go  up  in 


in 


ie  barn  and  collect  the  eggs  that  the 
i-ms  have  laid  in  the  hay — that'll  be 
t  .sier." 

Charlie  Chaplin,  mounting  to  the  hay- 
^ift,  looked  about  him  in  the  dusk  for 
Igs.  Then  he  stepped  on  something  in 
le  hay  that  gave  forth  a  crackling  sound, 
■'nd  he  knew  that  he  had  found  what 
e  was  seeking.  Xot  alone  by  the  sound 
i  the  breaking  egg  shell,  did  he  know 
He  had  other  evidence,  as  well, 
folding  his  nose,  Charlie  stooped  and 
athered  up  a  half  dozen  of  the  un- 
Token  eggs  into  his  hat. 

A  tall  young  man,  with  long  hair  and 
-r  open  book  in  his  hand,  was  passing 
f  Charlie  emerged  from  the  barn.  In 
Tipassioned  tones,  the  young  man  read 
loud  these  lines  from  the  page  on 
'.-hich  his  eyes  were  preoccupiedly  fixed  : 

"Oh,  spring!    Of  all  the  seasons, 

Summer,  winter,  fall. 
For  various  personal  reasons, 
L        I  love  you  best  of  all ! 

You  bring  the  open  trolley  cars 

Between  the  beach  and  city, 
And  bock-beer  into  all  the  bars. 

And  so  I  sing  this  ditty 
To  spring,  sweet  spring  " 

Charlie  Chaplin,  as  he  went  by  the 
Voung  man,  dropped  one  of  the  eggs 
':rom  his  hat  into  the  open  book.  The 
,-oung  man  closed  it  abruptly,  and  the 
^;gg  broke.  Immediately  he,  too,  held 
■nis  nose. 

"That's  rotten !"  he  exclaimed. 

"I  know  it  is,"  said  Charlie,  referring 
|to  the  "Ode  to  Spring"  the  young  man 
had  been  declaiming.  "And  that's  why 
I  gave  you  what  was  coming  to  you." 

Charlie  turned  the  rest  of  the  eggs 
over  to  the  farmer,  who  then  ordered 
him  to  go  back  with  the  hired  man  and 
get  down  some  sacks  of  flour  from  the 
grain  loft  in  the  barn. 

Picking  up  a  pitchfork,  Charlie  walked 
behind  the  hired  man — whose  perpetual 
expression,  by  the  way,  was  that  of  one 
who  has  just  been  waked  up  out  of  a 
sound  sleep. 

At  every  other  step  of  the  way  to  the 
barn,  Charlie  pricked  him  with  the  pitch- 
fork. When  they  arrived  at  the  foot  of 
the  ladder  that  led  up  to  the  window  of 
the  grain  loft,  the  hired  man,  with  a  pro- 
digious yawn,  announced : 

"You  go  up  and  get  down  them  sacks 
o'  flour.   I'm  goin'  to  take  a  snooze."' 

"Oh,  no!'  said  Charlie.  "Vott  go  up 
and  get  them." 
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"Xo,  sir,"  insisted  the  hired  man. 
"I'm  just  as  lazy  as  you  are.'' 

"But  I've  got  the  pitchfork,"  Charlie 
reminded  him.  And  he  jabbed  him  with 
it  again.    "Go  ahead — up  you  go !" 

Forced  to  obey,  the  hired  man 
mounted  the  ladder  and  disappeared 
through  the  grain-loft  window.  He 
emerged  with  a  sack  of  flour  on  his 
shoulders,  and  began  the  descent.  Half- 
way down  the  ladder — unaware  that  the 


5 

farmer  had  come  to  the  foot  of  it  to  see 
how  they  were  getting  along — the  hired 
man  tossed  the  sack  off  his  shoulders. 
It  hit  the  farmer,  knocking  him  down, 
and  covering  him  from  head  to  foot 
with  flour  dust. 

"Go  up  and  fetch  down  another  sack," 
the  farmer  grimly  directed  the  hired 
man. 

As  the  latter  turned  and  remounted 
the  ladder,  the  farmer,  who  had  risen 
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■from  under  the  sack  that  had  de- 
scended upon  him,  picked  up  a  flat  stick 
from  the  ground,  and  waited  with  it 
tightly  gripped  in  both  hands  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ladder. 

When  the  hired  man  came  down 
within  reach,  another  sack  of  flour  on 
his  shoulders,  the  farmer  swung  the 
stick  against  that  portion  of  his  anat- 
omy which  was  the  most  prominently 
displayed. 

The  flour  sack  slipped  from  his  shoul- 
der and  fell — on  Charlie  Chaplin,  this 


held  was  directly  under  the  hired  man's 
chin,  but  he  was  too  lazy  to  move  his 
head  away  from  its  painful  heat. 

As  soon  as  they  had  reached  the  small 
room  with  its  one  bed  on  the  top  floor 
of  the  house,  Rufe,  pausing  only  to  pull 
ofi^  his  boots,  fell  over  on  the  pillows 
and  was  instantly  fast  asleep.  He  be- 
gan to  snore  at  the  same  time.  Charlie 
tried  everything,  from  rolling  him  over 
on  his  side  by  main  strength,  to  cover- 
ing his  open  mouth  with  his  hat,  in  vain 
attempt  to  drown  out  the  sound  of  those 


Charlie  Chaplin  held  the  candle  under  the  chin  of  the  hired  man- 
too  lazy  to  turn  his  head  away. 


-who  was 


time,  covering  him  likewise  with  flour 
dust. 

The  farmer  announced  that  enough 
work  had  been  done  for  that  day. 
Charlie  felt  that  he  would  have  mur- 
dered him,  if  he  had  asked  him  to  do 
anything  more.  After  supper — which 
Charlie  again  ate  standing  up — the 
farmer  handed  him  a  candle. 

"You  can  sleep  in  the  attic  room  with 
Rufe,"  he  told  Charlie,  with  a  nod  to- 
ward the  hired  man,  who  stood  beside 
him. 

The  flame  of  the  candle  which  Charlie 


thunderous  snores  which  shook  the  very 
walls  of  the  room.  Giving  it  up  at  last, 
Charlie  tried  to  get  to  sleep  despite  the 
deafening  racket.  But  it  was  no  use. 
The  noise  his  bed-fellow  made  was 
enough  to  banish  his  own  slumber  com- 
pletely. 

It  was  a  forunate  thing,  however,  that 
Charlie  could  not  get  to  sleep.  For, 
lying  there  wide  awake,  he  heard  a 
sound  at  the  window,  an  hour  after  the 
household  had  all  gone  to  bed.  Raising 
his  head,  Charlie  looked  toward  the  win- 
dow, and  saw  the  face  of  the  red-nosed 


hobo,  who  had  stolen  his  lunch  earlier  ii 
the  day,  framed  there. 

The  three  tramps,  having  failed  to  rol 
the  farmer's  daughter,  u-ere  now  her 
on  robbing  his  house. 

Springing  out  of  bed,  Charlie  Chaplii. 
ran  to  the  window,  threw  it  open,  zr)<.V. 
pushed  the  rascally  vagrant  off  the  lad-j: 
der  by  which  he  had  climbed  up  to  tha  J, 
attic  room. 

And  then,  hurrying  into  his  clothes; 
and  shouting  to  arouse  the  farmer  as  hiU 
did  so,  Charlie  ran  downstairs  and  outlj 
of  the  house  to  attempt  the  capture  oii] 
the  miscreants. 

The  farmer,  having  hastily  clad  him-j. 
self  in  trousers  and  shirt,  followed  hin- 
to  the  doorway  of  the  farmhouse.  Mak- 
ing out  a  running  figure  in  the  dark  be-[, 
fore' him,  the  farmer  clapped  the  shot-j; 
gun  he  had  brought  with  him,  to  his' 
shoulder,  and  fired. 

Part  of  the  load  of  buckshot  was; 
wasted  on  the  night  air.  But  some  of  it| 
struck  Charlie  Chaplin  in  one  leg,  bring- 1 
ing  him  down.  i 

He  was  the  one  the  farmer  had  aimed  t 
at,  by  accident,  and  not  the  hoboes,  who^ 
had  succeeded  in  making  their  escape.  W: 

But  it  was  through  Charlie's  efforts 
that  they  had  not  robbed  the  farmer,  ^i' 
And  the  latter,  bringing  Charlie  into  fine 
the  house,  was  warm  in  his  praise  of  his 
resource  and  bravery.  The  farmers 
daughter  appointed  herself  Charlie's 
nurse.  And,  in  the  days  that  followed 
while  he  was  recovering  from  his 
wound,  Charlie  began  to  nourish  a 
dream. 

It  was  of  one  day  marrying  the  pretty 
girl,  and  settling  down  on  that  farm  for 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

"Why  not?"  Charlie  asked  himself. 
"She  seems  to  like  me.  And  she's  the 
first  girl  I've  ever  met  that  I  believe 
I've  been  really  and  truly  in  love  with.  I 
could  make  her  father  give  me  a  half 
interest  in  the  farm,  and  then  I'd  bounce 
Rufe,  one  lazy  man  at  a  time  being 
enough  to  have  around,  and  " 

And  Charlie  went  on  dreaming.  But 
a  week  later,  being  entirely  cured  of  his 
wound  by  that  time,  his  dream  met  with 
a  rude  awakening. 

Looking  out  through  the  kitchen  win- 
down  one  evening,  he  saw  the  farmer's 
daughter  standing  at  the  gate  with  a 
young  man.  The  girl  put  her  arms 
around  the  young  man's  neck  and  kissed 
him.  Charlie  turned  away,  with  a  hope- 
less shrug. 

"I  guess  she  only  liked  me,"  Charlie 
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Ijiid  to  himself;  "that  was  all.  It's  my 
iiove." 

'  From  the  mantelpiece,  he  took  down 
lis  little  bamboo  cane  and  his  battered 

'lerby.  Putting  on  his  hat,  he  glanced 
[11  around  the  kitchen.    Then,  tipping 

'jis  derby  to  it,  he  went  out  of  the  back 

'joor. 

'1  Five  minutes  later,  Charlie  Chaplin 
'lent  walking  down  the  country  road. 
,  He  was  walking  on  his  heels,  with  his 
|pes  turned  out  at  right  angles  ;  and  in 
•^ising  the  little  bamboo  cane  that  he  car- 
■jied  with  him  to  aid  his  progress,  he 
jiid  not  do  so  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
>y  pushing  it  against  the  ground  to 
"bropel  himself  on  his  way,  but  swung 
't  round  and  round  by  the  handle,  much 
)s  though  he  expected  the  breeze  it 
^itirred  up  to  blow  him  along,  as  if  he 
|ad  been  a  ship. 

j  SCREEN  GOSSIP. 

J  By  Al  Ray. 

I  To  break  the  suspense,  I'll  start  with 
)tny  choice  of  the  five  most  beautiful 
women  in  motion  pictures  to-day.  Here 
they  are:  Mary  Pickford,  Lillian  Gish, 
i^Clara  Kimbal  Young,  Margeurite  Clark, 
ffllanche  Sweet.  Quite  an  array  of  femi- 
nine beauty — what  ? 

While  looking  at  the  filming  of 
;'"Nothing  But  Love"  last  week  I  was  on 
?liand  to  see  a  very  bad  accident.  Wil 
(Rex,  taking  the  part  of  Mr.  Fish,  fell 
jover  the  back  of  a  boat  into  very  shal- 
ijlow  water,  and  cut  an  artery  in  his  right 
arm.  The  doctor  took  thirteen  stitches, 
jand  since  that  time  Wil  has  been  com- 
fpelled  to  carry  his  arm  in  a  sling. 
I  Marshall  Neilan  is  in  New  York  giv- 
;  ing  the  big  city  the  once  over  again,  and 
incidentally  to  take  his  first  look  at 
Marshall  Neilan,  junior,  his  big,  bounc- 
\  ing  baby  boy. 

[    Chester  (Walrus)  Conklin,  the  funny 
•  man  at  the  Keystone  studios,  is  hard  at 
i  work  on  another  one  of  those  big  Key- 
I  stone  specials,  in  which  the  honorable 
j  Chester  distinguished  himself  so  well. 
[  We  have  fond  hopes  that  Chester  will 
i  refrain  from  being  in  any  more  tanks 
I  when  they  are  blown  up.    The  last  time 
Chester  accompanied  a  piece  of  the  tank 
for  forty  feet  after  a  premature  explo- 
sion. 

Henry  B.  Walthall,  the  best  of  th^; 
leading  men,  has  settled  down  to  work 
in  the  Essanay  studios,  and  is  going  to 
surprise  us.    If  you  don't  believe  it,  take 


a  look  at  "The  Fatal  Temper,"  which  is 
just  in  Walthall's  line.  It  is  the  first  of 
his  Essanay  pictures. 

Dot  Gish,  the  leading  lady  of  the 
Griffith  forces,  received  so  many  re- 
quests for  photos  last  week  that  she  had 
to  hike  out,  and  have  some  brand-new 
ones  made  to  send  to  her  many  ad- 
mirers.   Hope  she  sends  me  one. 

"The  Little  Teacher,"  the  two-reel 
special  of  the  Keystone  company,  in 
which  Mack  Sennett,  Mabel  Normand, 
and  Fatty  Arbuckle  had  the  leading 
roles,  made  such  a  decided  hit  that  they 
have  had  to  make  many  extra  prints  to 
satisfy  the  demand.  We  certainly  are 
glad  to  see  Mack  back  on  the  screen 
once  again.  If  he  continues  to  play  in 
pictures,  I  may  have  to  revise  my  list 
of  comedians. 

Are  the  big  features  going  in  for  ad- 
vertising? Let  us  hope  not.  Some  day 
we  may  read  an  ad  stating  that  space 
is  for  sale  in  the  Gazook  company's  big 
feature,  "Hammered  With  an  Ax." 
The  six-reel  "Spendthrift,"  evidently 
rented  over  fifty  feet  to  Lady  Duff  Gor- 
don, for  they  advertise  her  store  consid- 
erable in  this  picture.  For  instance,  in 
one  scene  they  say :  "Francis  goes  to  the 
famous  Lady  Duff  Gordon's  for  some 
new  clothes."  What  do  you  say — bad 
stuff? 

Weber  and  Fields  for  Keystone.  Ed- 
die Foy  and  the  seven  little  Foys  for 
Keystone.  Hale  Hamilton  for  Key- 
stone. Raymond  Hitchcock  for  Key- 
stone.   Who  next  ? 

Margeurite  (Fatty)  Burke,  the  heavy- 
weight funmaker,  is  walking  aroimd 
with  a  decided  limp  these  days,  as  the 
result  of  a  fall  she  took  down  a  flight 
of  steps  in  "His  Jealous  Wife."  She  is 
now  playing  a  lame  woman  in  a  forth- 
coming picture,  and  does  it  well,  too! 

Bessie  Barriscale,  the  Tom  Ince  lead- 
ing woman,  has  made  herself  decidedly 
popular  with  the  picture  fans.  After 
her  very  fine  work  in  "The  Devil,"  "Cup 
of  Life,"  "The  Reward,"  "The  Painted 
Soul,"  and  "The  Last  Act,"  it  is  no  won- 
der that  she  has  attained  the  great  popu- 
larity that  she  is  now  enjoying. 

The  Knickerbocker  company  certainly 
made  a  master  stroke  when  they  signed 
up  Sir  J.  Forbes-Robertson,  the  noted 
English  actor,  to  take  part  in  "Hamlet.' 
Sir  J.,  has  been  one  of  the  hardest  actors 
to  get  to  take  a  flini;-  in  motion  pictures. 
I  would  like  to  bet  that  this  will  not  be 


his  last  performance  in  the  silent  drama, 
though. 

Great  news  !  Tom  Ince  has  promised 
to  give  us  another  feature  like  the 
"Wrath  of  the  Gods."  Let's  hope  he 
succeeds. 

Isabelle  Rogers,  the  Ziegfeld  Follies 
girl,  has  deserted  the  stage,  and  is  now 
in  moving  pictures.  If  she  is  as  good  as 
she  was  on  the  stage,  Isabelle  will  go 
great. 

How  would  you  like  to  have  my  job 
next  week?  1  am  going  to  name  the 
five  most  handsome  men  in  pictures. 
Keep  your  eyes  open  for  them. 


Ethel :  "You  say  you  are  waiting  for 
something  to  turn  up  ere  you  marry 
me  ?" 

George :  "Yes." 

Ethel :  "My  father's  toes,  I  expect." 


Director  Invents  New  Light. 

pDISON  Director  Richard  Ridgely, 
^  producer  of  the  "Wrong  Woman," 
"The  Deadly  Hate,"  and  numerous  other 
features,  has  invented  some  new  and 
wonderful  lighting  effects  for  his  next 
feature,  that  are  said  to  be  the  equal 
of  the  famous  "Cabiria,"  and  which  he 
claims  will  even  surpass  anything  yet 
done  along  these  lines.  The  public  and 
film  trade  anxiously  await  the  release 
date  of  the  picture. 


The  Secretary  of  Frivolous  Affairs 

(MUTUAL) 


By  Kenneth  Rand 


Exactly  what  Loulie  Courtenay  was,  was  a  secretary  of  frivolous  affairs — and  very  frivolous 
affairs  they  were.  Loulie  was  engaged  to  attend  to  the  social  matters  of  Mrs.  Hazard,  and  to 
break  up  two  love  ties.  Her  experiences  and  the  turn  that  fortune  made  in  her  "business"  are 
the  unusual  events  that  an  unusual  situation,  such  as  Loulie's,  may  bring  about. 

The  story  is  taken  from  the  Mutual  masterpicture  of  the  same  name  and  those  in  the  cast 
of  the  film  are: 

Lioulie  Courtenay  May  Allison 

Josephine  Courtenay  Blanche  Light 

Mrs.  Hazard  Lillian  Gonzalez 

Hapwood  Hazard  Harold  Lockwood 

Laura  Hazard  Carol  Halloway 

Keene  Winthrop  William  Ehfe 

Nathalie  Josephine  Ditt 

Due  de  Trouville  Carl  von  Schiller 


THERE,  now — you  mustn't  cry!" 
Loulie's  elder  sister  eyed  her  anx- 
iously. She  had  just  broken  the  news 
to  her  that  they  were  both  penniless.  It 
seemed  that  the  mine  their  father  had 
left  them  as  a  joint  inheritance,  and  the 
income  from  which  had  allowed  them  to 
live  in  comparative  luxury  for  years, 
had  failed. 

The  lawyer  who  had  their  affairs  in 
hand  had  written  the  week  before  to 
Josephine,  as  the  elder  of  the  two  sis- 
ters, to  advise  her  of  the  fact.  But  she 
had  kept  the  truth  from  Loulie  until 
now — for  fear  of  how  she  would  take 
it. 

"Cry!''  scoffed  Loulie  briskly.  "I 
guess  I'm  not  going  to  do  anything  so 
foolish.  If  our  money's  gone,  why,  cry- 
ing for  it  won't  bring  it  back.  One  of 
us  will  have  to  go  to  work — and  I  mean 
to  be  that  one." 

"Oh,  Loulie !"  remonstrated  the  stately 
Josephine,  aghast  at  what  her  sister  pro- 
posed. "How  could  you  'work'  ? — the 
beastly  word  !  You  don't  know  how  to 
do  anything  to  earn  money." 

"I  don't  know  a  thing  about  business," 
admitted  Loulie,  "that's  true.  I  couldn't 
be  a  stenographer,  or  even  a  clerk  be- 
hind the  counter  in  a  store.  But  I'll  tell 
you  what  I  can  be :  And  that's  a  com- 
panion or  social  secretary.  Such  a  posi- 
tion, if  I  could  find  the  right  family, 
would  pay  very  well.  I  believe  I'd  be  a 
success  at  it.  At  any  rate,  I  mean  to 
try.    I'm  going  to  put  an  advertisement 


in  all  the  newspapers  to-morrow  morn- 
ing." 

And,  true  to  her  word,  Loulie  did  so. 
Then  she  waited,  in  impatient  eager- 
ness, to  see  what  the  result  would  be. 
At  half  past  three  that  afternoon,  a 
motor  drew  up  before  the  entrance  of 
the  apartment  house  where  she  and  her 
sister  lived,  and  whose  address  Loulie 
had  mentioned  in  the  advertisement. 
And,  a  moment  later,  Mrs.  Palmer  Haz- 
ard's name  was  sent  up  to  Loulie. 

Mrs.  Hazard's  name  was  one  to  con- 
jure with  in  the  social  world.  She  was 
unquestionably  the  leader  of  the  smart 
set  in  town.  Wealthy,  with  a  marriage- 
able son  anc  daughter,  her  Fifth  Ave- 
nue residence  ir.  winter,  and  Cloverlawn, 
her  sumptuous  country  estate  in  sum- 
mer, were  filled  with  fashionables,  both 
young  and  middle-aged.  Loulie  ex- 
perienced a  distinct  thrill  on  learning 
who  her  caller  was;  but  more  of  a  one 
when,  after  five  minutes'  conversation, 
Mrs.  Hazard  remarked : 

"You're  just  the  person  I've  been  look- 
ing for.  The  right  kind  of  a  social 
helper,  as  you  can  imagine,  is  hard  to 
find ;  but  I  can  see  that  you  have  good 
sense,  charm,  and  tact.  And,  besides, 
my  dear,  you  are  most  uncommonly 
pretty,  and  I  do  like  to  have  beautiful 
things  around  me.  And  now,  if  the  sal- 
ary I  have  named  is  satisfactory  to  you, 
when  can  you  come  to  me  at  Clover- 
lawn?" 

"I  can  come  at  once,"  answered  Lou- 


lie, scarcely  daring  to  believe  that  her 
good  fortune  in  being  engaged  so  soon 
after  inserting  her  advertisement,  could 
be  true. 

"Splendid !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hazard. 
"I  am  expecting  a  house  party,  and  you 
can  help  me  keep  my  guests  entertained. 
But  that  brings  me  to  another  point, 
Before  we  consider  the  matter  definitely 
decided — there  are  two  things  1  should 
expect  you  to  do,  as  part  of  your  regu- 
lar duties." 

Loulie's  heart  had  instantly  sunk,  at 
this  hint  that  she  might  not  secure  the 
position  of  social  lieutenant  to  the  mil- 
lionairess, after  all. 

"What  are  the  two  things,  Mrs.  Haz- 
ard?" she  asked. 

"One  is  this :  You  know  that  I  have 
a  daughter,  Laura?  I  am  afraid  she 
has  become  infatuated  with  a  young 
man,  who  has  made  no  secret  of  his  suit 
for  her  hand.  Keene  Winthrop  is  his 
name.  He  writes  novels,  and  stories 
for  the  magazines.  I  do  not  approve  of 
him  as  a  match  for  my  daughter.  His 
entire  income,  I  am  sure,  would  not  be 
enough  to  keep  Laura  in  clothes  for  a 
year.  Now,  I  would  expect  you  to  do 
all  in  your  power  to  break  off  any  af- 
fair that  might  be  growing  up  between 
them.  Could  I  rely  upon  you  to  do 
that?"' 

"So  far  as  it  is  within  my  power,  yes," 
assented  Loulie.  "And  the  other  thing 
you  mentioned?"  she  suggested. 

"That  concerns  my  son  Hap.    I  would 
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ike  to  have  you  find  the  right  kind  of 
L  fiancee  for  him.  It  so  happens  that 
»-  present  he  is  interested,  or  believes 
limself  to  be,  in  Nathalie  Moreau.  You 
lave  read  of  her,  doubtless.  She  has 
illed  a  great  manj-  society  columns  in 
he  newspapers,  with  her  various  esca- 
lades, I  believe.  She  is  not  the  sort 
;f  a  match  I  wish  for  my  son,  either — 
;oth  because  of  her  high-spirited,  ad- 
.enturesome  disposition,  and  the  fact 
.hat  she  is  older  than  he  is  by  six  or 
seven  years.  At  the  same  time  you  were 
doing  your  utmost  to  break  oif  a  match 
tetween  Winthrop  and  my  daughter, 
could  I  rely  upon  you  to  look  out  for 
a  suitable  girl  to  become  the  wife  of 
ny  son?" 

.  "Yes,"  agreed  Loulie,  "I  would  trj- 
ray  best  to  please  you  in  both  respects. 
:»rrs.  Hazard." 

'"Then  it  is  settled!'"  announced  ilrs. 
Hazard,  rising.  "Settled  finally.  You 
.£re  my  secretary  from  this  moment  on. 
And  now,  if  you  will  get  your  hat,  and 
ipack  your  things  to  be  sent  after  you. 
I  will  take  you  back  to  Ooverlawn  with 
fine  in  the  car  which  is  waiting  down- 
stairs." 

And  thus  it  happened  that  Loulie  was 
introduced  into  the  ultra- fashionable 
yirs.  Hazard's  household  four  hours 
later.  She  met,  with  interest,  Laura, 
who,  though  not  suspecting  it  was  to 
be   under   her   espionage  thenceforth. 

J  And  Hapwood  G.  Hazard,  the  sdon  of 
-he  family,  also.    If  Loulie's  interest  in 

:Mrs.  Hazard's  son  was  greater  than  she 
felt  in  her  daughter,  that  was  but  nat- 
ural, in  view  of  the  fact  that  Loulie 
was  a  girl. 

She  found  "Hap,'"  as  his  moiher  a:  i 
his  intimate  friends  called  him,  zt  ^ 
decidedly  good-looking  young  man,  with 
a  sense  of  humor.  And  Loulie  liked 
Irim  at  sight. 

Hap's  feelings  toward  the  new  social 
secretary  his  mother  had  brought  into 
the  family — and  whom  he  nicknamed 
"the  secretary  of  frivolous  auairs" — 
were  not  merely  those  of  friendliness. 
It  was  evident,  from  the  hour  of  his 
meeting,  that  he  considered  Loulie,  in 
his  own  words,  would  "do."  And,  be- 
fore his  mother  and  his  sister,  he  made 
no  pretense  at  concealing  the  state  of 
his  feelings. 

Nor  did  he  do  so  when  Nathalie 
Moreau  arrived  with  the  rest  of  the 
house  party,  which  numbered,  among 
the  others.  Keene  Winthrop.  the  young 
writer,  who  was  supposed  to  be  in  love 


with  Laura  Hazard.  Seeing  how  atten- 
tive young  Hazard  was  to  Loulie,  Nath- 
alie watched  her  narrowly. 

She  was  seeking  to  find  out  what 
Loulie's  sentiments  were  in  regard  to 
Hap.  Whether  she  loved  him,  or  was 
even  after  his  monej%  and  in  that  case 
to  be  held  in  the  light  of  a  rival.  But 
there  was  nothing  even  so  close  an  ob- 
server as  Nathalie  Moreau  could  gather 
from  the  beautiful  secretar\'"s  manner 
that  showed  whether  she  cared  amh:hing 
more  for  the  young  man,  who  was  so 
openly  smitten  by  her  charms,  than 
merely  as  the  son  of  her  employer,  or 
not. 


Every  one  rushed  into  the  conserva- 
torj-.  Ever}-  one.  that  is,  except  the  Due 
de  Trouville,  who  disappeared  in  the 
crowd.  There  they  found  Nathalie, 
half  reclining  on  the  marble  brim  of  the 
fountain,  in  a  dead  faint,  as  the  due  had 
stated.  And  Loulie  was  standing  be- 
side her.  Save  for  her  presence  beside 
the  unconscious  girl,  the  conservatory 
had  been  emptj*  when  the  others 
poured  into  it. 

Nathalie,  brought  back  to  conscious- 
ness, protested  that  there  was  nothing 
to  be  alarmed  at  in  the  sudden  fainting 
spell  to  which  she  had  fallen  a  victim. 
She  was  subject  to  such  attacks,  she 


Mrs.  Hazard's  name  was  one  lo  conjure  with  in  the  social  world. 


"Hap  is  infatuated  with  her,  at  any 
rate,"  Nathalie  mused,  as  she  watched 
them  during  dinner.  "And  while  he  is 
wrapped  up  in  her,  he  has  no  time  for 
me.  I  shall  have  to  see  if  I  can't  make 
him  lose  his  interest  in  her  in  some 
waj-." 

^\  hich  decision  maj-,  or  may  not,  have 
had  something  to  do  with  what  took 
place  later.  After  dinner,  the  guests  re- 
paired to  the  Ballroom.  They  had  been 
dancing  less  than  an  hour,  when  sud- 
denly the  Due  de  Trouville,  who  had 
been  NTathalie's  partner,  ran  excitedly 
out  of  the  con5er\-atory  and  startled  the 
other  guests  by  announcing : 

"Miss  IMoreau  has  just  fainted!" 


said,  and  she  begged  that  nobody  would 
think  anjnhing  more  of  it 

But  the  thing  was  not  forgotten.  For. 
a  half  hour  later.  Nathalie  made  an  as- 
tonishing assertion.  She  claimed  that 
her  emerald  bracelet,  which  she  was  pos- 
itive had  been  on  her  arm  when  she  en- 
tered the  conser\-ator>'  with  the  Due  de 
Trouville,  had  been  stolen  during  the 
time  she  had  fainted  there. 

It  was  at  once  remembered  by  all  that 
Loulie  had  been  found  alone  in  the  con- 
ser\^atory  with  Nathalie.  And  it  was  but 
natural  that  a  suspicion  should  have 
been  lodged  against  her  in  the  minds  of 
most  of  the  members  of  the  house  partj", 
as  the  thief  of  the  bracelet. 
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Who  was  she?  Nobody  knew  except 
Mrs.  Hazard  herself.  And  what  did  she 
really  know  of  the  young  woman  she 
had  engaged  to  be  her  social  secretary 
through  an  advertisement  in  the  news- 
paper?   What,  indeed? 

For  all  any  one  could  tell,  Loulie 
might  be  a  member  of  a  clever  gang  of 
so-called  "society  burglars,"  to  whose 
door  was  laid  a  number  of  robberies 
that  had  taken  place  of  late  among  the 
tenants  of  fashionable  summer  homes 
in  that  neighborhood. 

Loulie  was  not  blind  to  the  suspicion 
that  was  raised  against  her  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  her  having  been  found 


There,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later, 
Loulie  followed  her.  Her  knock  on 
Nathalie's  door  was  greeted  by  an  invi- 
tation to  "come  in !"  and  Loulie  stepped 
into  the  boudoir,  closing  the  door  behind 
her. 

"I  have  come  to  tell  you,''  said  Loulie 
firmly,  "that  I  did  not  take  your  brace- 
let. Miss  Moreau." 

Nathalie's  eyebrows  rose. 

"Why,  I  didn't  accuse  you  of  doing 
so,  did  I  ?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,  you  did,"  said  Loulie.  "You  did, 
if  not  in  so  many  words,  by  your  man- 
ner when  I  spoke  to  you  fifteen  minutes 
ago   downstairs.     "^'ou   either   think  I 


Nathalie  Moreau  watched  Loulie  closely  to  see  what  her  feelings  were  regard- 
.  ing  Hap,  the  scion  of  the  Hazard  family. 


alone  in  the  conservatory  with  Nathalie, 
nor  deaf  to  that  suspicious  whispering 
among  the  guests,  and  she  sought  out 
Nathalie  and  asked  her  point-blank 
whether  she  believed  that  she  had  stolen 
her  bracelet. 

"I  don't  know  who  took  it,"  Miss 
Moreau  told  her  coldly.  "It  is  gone. 
That  is  all  I  know.  And  that  whoever 
stole  it,  must  have  done  so  after  I  had 
lost  consciousness  in  the  conservatory. 
You  were  the  only  one  there;  but,  of 
course,  that  doesn't  absolutely  prove 
that  you  are  the  thief !" 

With  which  insolent  remark,  Nathalie 
swept  by  Loulie  on  her  way  to  her  room 
upstairs. 


took  your  bracelet,  or — or  you  want 
others  to  think  so." 

"Why?  Why  should  I  want  to  do 
that?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  have  no  idea  why  I 
should  have  incurred  your  enmity,  and 
yet  I  feel  that  I  have  done  so." 

Nathalie  leaned  forward,  regarding 
•her  closely. 

"Will  you  answer  a  question  ?"  she  in- 
quired at  length.  "Have  you  any  rea- 
son for  wishing  to  prevent  Mrs.  Haz- 
ard's son  from  making  me  his  wife?" 

Louhe  flushed,  and  dropped  her  eyes. 

She  could  not  confess  to  the  girl  be- 
fore her  that  that  was  one  of  the  things 


she  had  been  engaged  by  Mrs.  Hazard 
to  do.    She  faltered,  after  a  pause: 

"I — I  must  refuse  to  answer  your 
question." 

Nathalie's  eyes  hardened. 

"I  thought  so,"  she  nodded,  as  though 
she  considered  that  her  question  had 
been  answered  by  Loulie's  silence.  "But 
let  me  tell  you  something:  I  intend  to 
marry  Hap,  in  spite  of  you.  Is  that 
perfectly  clear?" 

An  hour  later,  the  guests  were  in- 
formed that  another  robbery  had  taken 
place  in  the  house.  The  victim  was 
again  Nathalie,  a  brooch  belonging  to 
her  being  missing  this  time.  She  had 
kept  the  trinket  in  the  jewel  case  in  the 
drawer  of  her  dressing  table. 

And  she  stated  that  Loulie  had  been 
the  only  one  in  her  room  besides  her- 
self that  evening ! 

Loulie,  with  circumstantial  evidence 
pointing  to  her  again  as  a  thief,  threw 
herself  across  the  bed  in  her  own  room, 
and  wept  broken-heartedly. 

This  was  a  fine  beginning  to  her  ca- 
reer as  a  social  secretary.  To  be  placed 
under  suspicion  as  a  thief,  within  forty- 
eight  hours  of  having  taken  her  first  po- 
sition. Innocent  though  she  was,  how 
could  she  make  a  soul  under  that  roof 
believe  it,  in  the  face  of  the  two  facts 
that  she  had  apparently  been  the  only 
person  on  the  scene  of  the  double  rob- 
bery ? 

But  there  was  one  person,  in  seemed, 
to  whom  Loulie  did  not  need  to  prove 
her  innocence.  It  was  taken  for  granted 
by  young  Hazard. 

A  note  from  him  was  delivered  to 
Loulie,  begging  her  to  come  down  to 
the  arbor  in  the  garden,  where  he  was 
waiting  for  her.  He  had  something  im- 
portant to  tell  her,  he  said. 

The  something  was  his  belief  in  her.  ■ 

"I  don't  care  what  anybody  says,"  he 
told  her  warmly.  "I  know  you  didn't 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  theft  of 
Nathalie's  bracelet  and  brooch.  Now, 
don't  be  frightened.  I  know  it's  awfully 
sudden,  and  all  that.  But  I'm  in  the 
habit  of  doing  and  saying  things  on  im- 
pulse. I  want  you  to  know  that  I  love 
you.  You're  not  to  give  me  your  an- 
swer— yet.  I  don't  expect  that  you  can 
feel  the  same  toward  me  as  I  do  toward 
you,  when  you've  only  known  me  two 
days.  But  I  want  to  tell  you  that  you've 
been  the  only  girl  for  me,  and  you  al- 
was  will  be,  ever  since  the  first  night  I 
ever  set  eyes  on  you.  And  that's  why 
I  trust  you.    Because  I  love  you.  And 
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know    you    couldn't    do  anything 

'Irong,  anyway. " 
"But  don't  you  see  how  bad   it  all 

>oks  for  me?'  Loulie  cried  out  in  dis- 
•ess.  "I  was  alone  in  the  conservatory 
iith  Miss  Moreau,  when  all  of  you  ran 

■\.  I  might  have  been  there  with  her, 
'bile  she  had  fainted,  for  five  minutes — 

-iiough,  in  reality,  it  was  not  that  many 
;conds.  And  then  she  found  that  her 
racelet  had  been  stolen.    Who  can  be- 

■jeve  that  I  didn't  take  it,  when  there 

''as    nobody    else    there  who 

'juld  have?" 

I  "But  you  didn't,''  stanchly  put 
'1  Hap. 

'  "That's  true,"  assented  Loulie. 
'i[  didn't  take  her  bracelet.  Nor 
jie  brooch  which  is  missing 
^om  her  room,  either.  But 
'rho  did?  If  I  only  knew  that, 
could  clear  myself.  I  must 
lid  out — it  is  the  only  way  that 
can  win  back  the  trust  of 
'  verybody  in  this  house !'' 
But  the  next  morning  matters 
ere  ten  times  worse.  During 
le  night,  it  turned  out,  the 
louse  had  been  burglarized.  Not 
nly  Nathalie,  but  every  other 
nest  inside  the  Hazard  man- 
ion,  had  been  robbed.  The 
•waviest  sufferer  was  Mrs. 
■irosvenour  Cutler.  All  her  dia- 
londs  were  gone. 
The  lady  was  distracted. 
\  hen  she  had  informed  the 
-thers  of  her  loss,  she  fainted; 
"'■nd,  after  she  had  been  revived, 
j/ith  considerable  difficulty,  she 
jromptly  went  into  hysterics, 
j  The  wholesale  burglary  of  the 
'touse  was  the  work  of  the  band 
'  f  society  crooks,  it  was  felt, 
'he  fact  that  they  had  gained 
n  entrance  to  the  mansion  so 
■  uietly  that  not  a  soul  in  it  had 
:eard  them,  however,  seemed  to 
■rove  that  they  had  had  a  con- 
j'cderate  inside  the  house.  And  Loulie 
;.  as  the  one  suspected  of  being  in  league 
^iith  the  gang,  and  who  had  let  them  in 
'•y  the  dining-room  window,  and  told 
!hem  which  of  the  guests  had  jewels 
vorth  stealing,  and  where  to  find  them. 
Mrs.  Hazard  sent  for  two  detectives 
rem  the  city  over  the  telephone. 

After  they  had  arrived  and  looked 
|)ver  the  ground,  they  announced  that 
;'lhe  burglars  had  evidently  made  their 
jet-away  with  their  loot  in  a  powerful 
Dotor  boat. 


Keene  W'inthrop,  the  young  writer  to 
whose  suit  for  her  daughter  Laura's 
hand  Mrs.  Hazard  objected,  was  known 
to  be  the  owner  of  the  fastest  speed 
boat  on  the  lake.  One  of  his  shoes, 
which  the  detectives  spirited  out  of  his 
wardrobe,  fitted  several  of  the  foot- 
prints that  they  found  in  the  soft  turf 
of  the  lawn,  and  with  those  two  pieces 
of  evidence  against  him,  the  detectives 
thought  they  were  justified  in  placing 
him  under  arrest,  which  they  did. 


because 


I  love  vou 


The  following  night,  as  Loulie  lay  in 
her  bed  without  being  able  to  get  to 
sleep,  she  heard  a  suspicious  noise  down- 
stairs. 

She  rose  quietly,  and  slipped  into  her 
kimono. 

Then,  taking  a  little,  pearl-handled 
pistol  from  the  drawer  of  her  dressing 
table,  she  opened  her  door  without  a 
sound  and  stole  down  to  the  floor  below. 

She  heard  the  sound,  which  had  first 
caught  her  ear,  again.  It  came  from 
the    direction    of   the   picture  gallery. 


IMoving  toward  its  door  on  tipetoe,  she 
softly  opened  it  a  crack  and  looked  in. 

Three  masked  men  were  engaged  in 
cutting  the  priceless  paintings  from  their 
frames.  Unsatisfied  with  the  amount  of 
their  haul  on  the  previous  night,  the 
society  burglars  had  evidently  come  back 
to  complete  the  looting  of  the  house  by 
stealing  the  collection  of  paintings  that 
!Mrs.  Hazard  had  spent  a  vast  fortune  to 
purchase  abroad. 

Loulie's  heart  beat  high  over  the  pros- 
pect of  capturing  the  miscreants 
and  thus  clearing  herself  of  all 
suspicion  of  collusion  with 
them,  as  she  had  told  Hap  she 
wanted  to  do. 

She  stepped  into  the  room  and 
leveled  the  pistol  at  the  trio  of 
[Wj     vandals,  addressing  them  in  a 
'—J     clear  voice : 

"Hands  up  1" 

The  three  masked  men 
wheeled  at  the  command.  And, 
simultaneously,  one  of  them 
sprang  at  Loulie.  Before  she 
could  press  the  trigger  of  the 
little  revolver  in  her  hand,  it 
was  wrenched  from  her  grasp. 
The  next  moment,  even  as  she 
opened  her  mouth  to  scream  for 
help,  another  of  the  burglars 
drew  the  silk  scarf,  which  he  re- 
moved from  around  his  neck, 
tightly  over  her  lips,  and  tied  it 
there.  Then,  picking  her  up  in 
his  arms,  thus  gagged  and  help- 
less, the  first  of  the  three  masked 
robbers  ran  with  her  to  the  win- 
dow and  fled  through  it  at  the 
heels  of  his  companions  in 
crime. 

Loulie  felt  herself  being 
borne  across  the  garden  — 
whither,  she  had  no  means  of 
knowing. 

If  there  was  only  some  way 
that,  undetected  by  her  cap- 
tors, she  could  leave  a  clew 
behind  her  in  her  flight  which  would 
indicate  to  those  in  the  house  the 
direction  the  thieves  had  taken !  Twist- 
ing and  kicking  in  the  arms  of  the  man 
who  carried  her,  Loulie  felt  one  of  her 
white  satin  slippers  slide  off  her  heel. 
And  that  gave  her  an  idea. 

She  kicked  ofT  that  slipper,  the  fact 
that  she  did  so  passing  unnoticed  hy  her 
captor  in  her  struggling  to  get  out  of 
his  hold,  and  left  it  lying  on  the  turf 
of  the  lawn  across  which  she  was  being 
kidnaped. 
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Two  hundred  yards  farther  on,  she 
felt  the  man  who  carried  her  take  a  turn 
to  the  left,  and  she  kicked  of¥  her  other 
slipper,  to  indicate  the  change  in  the 
course  her  captors  were  taking  to  those 
she  hoped  might  follow  them. 

At  a  deserted  cottage  that  stood  near 
the  beach  of  the  lake  the  three  stopped 
and  forced  open  the  door.  Then  Lou- 
lie  was  carried  inside  and  deposited  on 
the  floor. 

"I'll  stay  here  and  watch  her,"  she 
heard  the  man  who  had  been  carrying 
her  say  to  the  others,  "while  you  go  back 
and  get  the  paintings.  IMove  lively,  now, 
and  we  can  get  down  to  the  other  end 
of  the  lake  in  our  motor  boat  and  take 


the  train  for  the  city  there  before  day- 
break." 

When  his  companions  had  gone,  the 
man  who  had  appointed  himself  Lou- 
lie's  guard  went  out  of  the  cottage  and 
locked  its  door  behind  him,  sitting  down 
on  the  front  steps  to  wait  for  the  others 
to  return. 

But  meanwhile,  back  at  Cloverlawn, 
Hap  had  discovered  the  semidismantled 
state  of  the  picture  gallery.  He  had 
given  the  alarm,  that  another  burglary 
had  been  aimed  against  the  mansion, 
and  stationed  the  butler,  Thomas,  who 
had  lately  come  to  work  there,  the  two 
detectives,  and  the  male  guests  of  the 
house  party,  in  rooms  that  connected 
with   the   picture   gallery,   where  they 


could  watch,  unseen,  for  the  burglars, 
in  case  they  returned  for  the  paintings 
they  had  left  rolled  up  against  the  walls 
after  cutting  them  from  the  frames. 

Then  Hap  himself  went  out  on  a  tour 
of  inspection  of  the  grounds.  He  stum- 
bled upon  Loulie's  slipper,  which  he  at 
once  recognized. 

She  had  been  borne  away  by  the  rob- 
bers, he  instantly  guessed,  and,  draw- 
ing the  revolver  with  which  he  had 
armed  himself  before  he  left  the  house, 
he  set  forth  to  get  her  back  at  any 
cost. 

The  second  slipper  which  Loulie  had 
dropped  at  the  turn  her  captors  had 
made,  guided  Hap  in  the  right  direction. 


He  ran  toward  the  deserted  cottage  near 
the  beach  at  top  speed.  The  man  w-ho 
sat  on  guard  before  the  door  jumped 
up,  reaching  for  his  own  weapon,  as 
Hap  jumped  for  him.  Hap  fired,  but 
his  shot  went  wild.  Dropping  his  re- 
volver, he  grasped  the  burglar's  wrist, 
wrenching  his  pistol  from  his  clasp. 
And  then  began  a  hand-to-hand  struggle 
between  them. 

Loulie,  inside  the  cottage,  heard  the 
fight  going  on.  There  was  a  scufHe  of 
feet,  and  then  the  sound  of  two  blows, 
cleanly  struck,  with  knuckles  against 
bone.  There  followed  a  fall.  And  then 
the  door  burst  open,  and  in  ran — Hap ! 

''Come  on !"  he  cried  cheerfully  to 
Loulie,  tearing  off  the  silk  scarf  with 


which  she  had  been  gagged.  "I'm  goin^  ^ 
to  take  you  back  to  the  house."  \ 

As  she  came  out  of  the  cottage,  banc 
in  hand  with  Hap,  Loulie  found  hei 
former  captor  lying  at  the  foot  of  thi 
steps  w'here  Hap  had  knocked  him  ou: 

The  man  sat  up,  holding  dazedly  t  ; 
his  head,  at  that  moment.  Hap  dragge. 
him  to  his  feet,  and  took  him  a  pris-i| 
oner,  at  the  point  of  his  revolver,  whicl' 
he  recovered  from  the  ground,  back  t; 
Cloverlawn. 

There  the  other  two  burglars,  re- 
turning for  the  loot,  had  been  capturec 
by  the  butler,  the  detectives,  and  the 
men  of  the  house  party. 

And  then  Thomas,  the  new  butler 
capped  the   dramatic  situation  with  s  ' 
surprise. 

Turning  back  his  coat,  he  revealed  the 
badge  of  a  special  officer  of  an  insur- 
ance company.  He  had  taken  the  posi- 
tion of  butler  in  Mrs.  Hazard's  countr; 
house  to  guard  the  valuables  of  th- 
guests  at  her  house  party  from  possibl 
attack  by  the  band  of  society  burglar; 
who  were  known  to  be  operating  in  the  j 
neighborhood. 

"You  were  right,"  he  informed  the  i 
company,  "in  believing  that  there  was  a ' 
confederate  of  the  burglars  inside  the 
house.    And  here  he  is." 

He  stepper  up  to  one  of  the  captured 
crooks,  and  pulled  off  his  mask. 

A  gasp  of  surprise  went  up  from  the; 
assemblage,  as  the}'  looked  at  the  Due  de 
Trouville. 

"It  was  he  who  stole  Miss  ]\Ioreau's-;: 
bracelet  when  she  fainted  in  the  con- 
servatory,"  Thomas  went  on.  "And  he 
went  to  her  room  immediately  after  and 
stole  her  brooch  before  either  she  or 
Mrs.  Hazard's  secretary,  here,  arrived 
there." 

Loulie  sighed  in  blissful  relief  at  this 
exoneration  of  herself  in  the  eyes  of 
the  guests  and  Hap,  Laura,  and  their 
mother. 

"Bring  in  r^Ir.  Winthrop,"  Thomas 
ordered  the  detectives. 

When  the  young  writer  appeared,  the 
special  agent  of  the  insurance  company 
said : 

"This  gentleman  is  no  longer  under 
custody.  He  is  entirely  guiltless  of  any 
part  in  these  burglaries,  having  been 
merely  another  victim  of  circumstantial 
evidence." 

Unnoticed,  Keene  Winthrop  and 
Laura  stole  awaj-  into  the  garden,  their 
faces  shining. 

"And  you  were  right,  too,"  Thomas 


"Allow  me  to  present  the  Due  de  Trouville's  accomplice  in  the  burglaries," 
said  Thomas,  the  supposed  butler. 
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cld  the  guests,  "in  supposing  that  the 
T.side  confederate  of  the  burglars  had 
I  woman  accomplice.  Allow  me  to  pre- 
sent her.'' 

Walking  past  the  cowering  Due  de 
Irouville,  the  ex-butler  took  IMrs.  Gros- 
»  enour  Cutler  by  the  hand  and  led  her 
forward. 

"Her  grief  over  the  supposed  loss 
zi  her  diamonds,"  he  said  smilingly, 

-"  was  a  little  too  extreme  to  be  real.  It 
aroused  my  suspicions.  So  I  watched 
her,  and  found  that  she  was  on  intimate 
terms  with  the  due,  whom  I  already 
knew  for  a  rascal.  The  finding  to-day 
in  her  room  of  the  supposedly  lost  jew- 

kels  completed  the  case  against  her." 

•  Later,  another  pair  met  in  the  arbor 
in  the  garden  which  Keene  Winthrop 


and  Laura  had  just  vacated.  They  were 
Loulie  and  Hap. 

"I'm  afraid  your  mother  will  con- 
sider me  a  failure  as  a  social  secretary," 
said  Loulie. 

"Secretarj-  of  frivolous  affairs.'-  cor- 
rected Hap,  with  a  smile. 

"I  haven't  kept  my  promise  to  her  to 
break  otf  the  match  between  Mr.  \\  in- 
throp  and  your  sister.'' 

Then  LouHe's  smile  deepened. 

"But  perhaps  she  will  overlook  that." 
said  she,  "in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  have 
succeeded  with  the  other  commission 
she  gave  me.  I  told  your  mother,  you 
know,  that  I  would  find  another  girl  for 
her  son." 

And  she  laughed  up  at  Hap,  who 
stooped  and  kissed  her. 


doubt  greatly  benefited  by  the  movie  at- 
mosphere and  the  valuable  instruction 
received.'* 


An  Unusual  Help  for  Writers 


WRITERS   of   motion-picture  plays 
are  coming  into  their  ovra. 
Xot  only  are  they  being  given  credit 
:  on  the  motion-picture  screen  and  higher 
prices  for  their  work,  but  one  motion- 
picture  company  has  actually"  planned  to 
give  some  practical  education  to  the  writ- 
I   ers,  believing  that  the  time  and  money 
will  be  well  expended. 

There   are   not   enough  picture-plaj- 
il  plots  of  certain  kinds  to  supply  the  de- 
'  mand.    There  is  a  superabundance  of 
'  dramatic  themes  and  a  startling  rarit>' 
I  of  comedy  themes  and  Timgle-Zoo  plots 
(  such  as  are  desired  by  the  Selig  Poly- 
{  scope  Company,  of  Chicago. 
I      The  editor  of  the  SeUg  manuscript 
.   department,  when  intcr%-iewed  recently, 
asserted  that  a  trip  for  motion-picture 
play  writers  to  California  had  been  made 
I    with  an  ej-e  to  the  future.    '"We  did  it 
to  afford  the  authors  more  practical  edu- 
cation in  their  line  of  work  in  seventeen 
1    days  than  they  could  gain  for  themselves 
I    in  seventeen  months  of  hard  work,"  he 
said.    "We  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
writers    a    pullman    coach    which  we 
named  The  Carbon  Copy,  and  took  the 
literarj"  workers  on  a  tour  of  California 
for  one  himdred  and  twenty-eight  dol- 
lars the  round  trip,  everj^ing  included, 
which  was  less  than  the  cost  of  the  ticket 
to  us.   Wh}-  did  we  do  this?   For  many 
and  various  reasons.    It  was  to  aid  the 
many  authors  of  budding  talent  who 
are  mislead  by  'school'  advertisements, 


and  who  get  so  far  on  the  wrong  track 
that  they  are  no  longer  valuable  to  us. 
and  other  writers  of  talent  who  have  no 
conception  of  the  picture-play  writing 
technique. 

■■'\^'e  engaged  the  sen-ices  of  such  siar 
script  writers  as  Gilson  Willets  and 
others,  who  gave  daily  lectures  on  tlie 
art  while  aboard  the  train.  Our  direc- 
tors in  California  met  the  writers,  in- 
formed them  as  to  the  proper  manner 
of  preparing  manuscripts,  ■  and  chatted 
with  them  in  an  endeavor  to  give  essen- 
tial instruction.  This  is  the  first  occa- 
sion, in  my  somewhat  lengthy  experience, 
where  the  'outside'  writer,  so-called,  has 
been  privileged  to  discuss  the  details  of 
his  profession  with  the  men  who  put 
on  the  plays. 

'■"We  also  showed  the  writers  how  mo- 
tion pictures  are  produced.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem,  not  one  writer  in  five  has 
ever  been  privileged  to  see  motion  pic- 
tures in  course  of  making.  This  in- 
struction was  also  invaluable.  We  had 
society  dramas.  Red  Seal  specials,  one- 
reel  comedies,  and  other  plays  in  course 
of  production,  and  the  authors  saw  the 
upbuilding  of  the  plot  structure  in  a 
practical  way.  A  motion-picture  sce- 
nario of  the  entire  journey  was  pre- 
pared. 

"A  half  million  of  dollars  is  spent 
nearh-  every  week  in  CaUfomia  by  the 
motion-picture  producers,  and  the  guests 
of  the  Selig  Movie  Special  were  no 


Ne^vs  of  the  Photo-playwrights. 

Thirtj-nine  reels  in  thirteen  weeks 
was  the  record  made  by  William  H.  Lip- 
pert  when  he  first  joined  the  Selig  Poly- 
scope Company.  He  is  a  seasoned 
writer,  however,  and  saw  to  it  that  the 
speed  at  which  he  worked  did  not  affect 
the  qualit}-  of  his  creations. 

Bess  ^Meredith,  the  ever-happy  author- 
ess-actress, is  back  with  Universal  again 
after  two  serious  operations,  which  kept 
her  in  a  Los  Angeles  hospital  for  more 
than  three  months.  She  adapted  ^'ance's 
"Trey  o"  Hearts''  series  to  pictures,  and 
has  written  and  played  in  many  Joker 
and  Xestor  comedies. 

The  Photo  Drama  Qub,  of  Chicago, 
closed  its  season  for  the  year  of  1914- 
1915  on  June  19th,  with  a  banquet,  at 
which  most  of  the  film  notables  in  the 
Windy  City  were  present  A  re^-iew  of 
the  year's  work  showed  that  the  benefit 
derived  from  the  semimonthlj"  meetings 
had  placed  many  young  writers  on  the 
path  to  the  top  and  had  helped  others 
overcome  their  weaknesses. 

Bert  Ennis,  who  so  long  held  down  the 
advertising  and  scenario  desk  at  the 
Eclair  Companj-'s  New  York  offices,  has 
left  that  firm  to  explore  other  fields. 


Xewly  Arrived  MissionarA" :  "You  say 
my  predecessor  died  of  a  trifling  illness. 
May  I  ask  what  was  the  nature  of  the 
ailment  ?" 

Chairman  of  Reception  Comminee : 
"Oh,  nothing  much ;  merely  a  little  boil." 


The  Evolution  of  Motion  Pictures 


By  Robert  Grau 

Next  in  importance  to  the  producer  in  the  rise  of  motion  pictures  to  their  present  standard 
and  place  in  the  world  of  entertainment,  is  the  exhibitor.  This  article,  complete  in  itself,  is 
the  fourth  of  a  series  dealing  with  the  evolution  of  pictures  and  following  the  industry  from  its 
very  beginning.  Many  of  those  mentioned  in  this  article  are  now  well-known  and  prominent 
men,  and  to  read  how  they  started,  and  what  they  did  to  make  motion  pictures  what  they  are 
to-day,  is  extremely  interesting. 


"T^iiE  exhibition  of  molion  pictures  in 
*  this  country  did  not  attract  the 
standard  element  among  showmen  to 
any  extent  until  George  Kleine,  aided 
by  Cohan  and  Harris,  brought  "Quo 
Vadis"  to  Broadway,  utilizing  a  play- 
house of  the  first  grade — the  Astor — 
and  proving  that  people  would  pay  in- 
creased prices  for  seats  and  sit  for  two 
hours  with  no  other  attraction  to  hold 
them  than  the  well-woven  narrative 
which  as  a  spoken  play  had  not  profited 
stage  producers,  but  which  as  a  photo 
play  made  several  fortunes. 

It  is  true  that  the  Kinemacolor  Com- 
pany had  previously  prospered  along 
quite  similar  lines,  but  not  with  photo 
plays,  its  productivity  consisting  of  the 
Indian  Durbar,  and  the  Coronation  fea- 
tures inaugurating  the  reign  of  King 
George  of  England. 

The  exhibitor  operated  along  the  lines 
of  the  Ballyhoo  more  often  than  not, 
up  to  1908,  at  which  time  the  nicolet, 
or  five-cent-store  theater,  was  in  its 
zenith.  It  was,  however,  a  theatrical 
manager — Harry  Davis,  of  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  who  first  conceived  the 
idea  of  erecting  handsome,  bijou  audi- 
toriums, with  picturesque  exteriors,  such 
as  afterward  became  the  mode.  Davis 
was  the  leading  amusement  caterer  in 
the  Smoky  City.  He  had  utilized  the 
Cinematograph  and  Biograph  in  his  vau- 
deville theaters  from  1896  on,  and  in 
igo6  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
time  was  ripe  to  separate  the  film  ex- 
hibit from  vaudeville. 

Possessing  several  playhouses  located 
in  the  heart  of  the  city,  Davis  discov- 
ered that  he  had  an  unused  space  be- 
tween two  of  these  which  adjoined  each 
other.  There  he  built  a  cozy  little  band- 
box of  a  theater,  decorated  the  exte- 
rior attractively,  placing  a  ticket  booth 


IV— THE  EXHIBITOR 

on  the  sidewalk,  and,  with  a  uniform 
price  of  five  cents,  invited  the  public  to 
enter.  Once  inside,  the  people  saw  a 
thirty-minute  exhibition  of  the  best 
available  films  of  that  day.  From  noon 
to  midnight  the  little  theater  was  packed. 

Showmen  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try journeyed  to  Pittsburg.  The  Keith 
and  Proctor  interests  had  not  yet  en- 
tered the  field  save  to  utilize  the  films 
as  an  effective  "chaser"  to  create  an 
e.xodus  in  their  vaudeville  theaters.  Such 
prominent  factors  as  Marcus  Loew  and 
William  Fox  were  not  yet  attracted. 
Loew  was  operating  a  penny  arcade  in 
Covington,  Kentucky,  and  later  one  in 
Harlem.  Fox  was  a  performer,  with  an 
unimportant  career ;  but  when  the  word 
was  heralded  of  Davis'  big  success,  the 
"store-theater"  movement  started  all 
over  the  country.  Frank  T.  Montgom- 
ery, now  famous  all  over  the  South,  and 
one  of  the  very  first  exhibitors  of  films, 
opened  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  what  he 
claims  to  have  been  the  first  concrete 
photo-play  house  in  1906.  This  was  not 
a  store-theater,  but  a  well-equipped  the- 
ater;  not  as  sumptuous  as  those  he  now 
conducts  in  all  the  big  Southern  cities, 
but,  nevertheless,  he  was  the  first  ex- 
hibitor with  confidence  enough  to  es- 
tablish a  house  of  large  capacity  relying 
solely  on  the  output  of  the  film  produc- 
ers, which  in  that  day  was  hardly  im- 
portant ;  in  fact,  it  had  not  then  been 
discovered  that  plays  could  be  visualized 
on  the  screen. 

Montgomery's  idea  was  simply  that 
people  would  appreciate  an  entertain- 
ment such  as  he  could  present  in  1906, 
provided  the  house  was  attractive,  the 
prices  uniform — ten  cents  was  the  lowest 
he  ever  charged  for  seats — and,  above 
all,  he  insisted  on  a  musical  setting. 
He  was  the  first  to  "rehearse  the  films." 


Despite  the  meager  supply  of  good  pro- 
ductions, this  expert  showman  made  it 
a  policy  to  prohibit  the  utilization  of 
vaudeville  talent.  The  slogan  was  "A 
clean  moving-picture  show."  Two  years 
later,  in  four  big  cities  of  the  South, 
Montgomery  erected  palatial  playhouses 
costing  never  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  each,  until  to-day  he 
is  one  of  the  largest  factors  of  a  great 
industry.  From  the  outset  he  had  been 
uncompromising  in  a  policy  which  has 
long  since  been  successfully  emulated  by 
others. 

The  "nicolet"  theater  movement  in 
New  York  City  started  in  1907.  J.  Aus- 
tin Fynes  was  the  pioneer.  Fynes  had 
been  B.  F.  Keith's  able  lieutenant  at 
the  Union  Square  Theater  when,  in  1896, 
the  Cinematograph  was  first  shown.  It 
is  interesting  to  observe  that,  great 
showman  .that  he  was,  it  took  Fynes 
eleven  years  to  find  out  that  people 
wanted  to  see  a  picture  show  separated 
from  all  other  entertainment. 

But  Fynes  had  started  a  nicolet  the 
year  before  in  Paterson,  New  Jersey, 
making  a  huge  success  of  it.  He  ad- 
mitted that  he  got  the  idea  from  Harry 
Davis'  Pittsburg  undertaking.  It  was  on 
West  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth 
Street  that  Fynes  started  his  first  nico- 
let in  New  York  City;  later  on,  in 
East  Fourteenth  Street,  he  opened 
another.  Before  the  year  was  ended, 
Fourteenth  Street  and  One  Hun- 
dred and  Twenty-fifth  Street,  east  and 
west,  were  dotted  with  attractive-look- 
ing nicolets.  These  were  all  successful, 
and  the  average  attendance  at  a  pros- 
perous nickel  theater  was  about  three 
thousand  persons  a  day.  Great  fortunes 
were  being  founded  ;  the  nicolets  were 
multiplied  until  there  were  over  one 
hundred  in  Harlem  alone. 
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Marcus  Loew  was  quick  to  see  the 
lew  trend.  His  pennj-  arcade  was  di- 
igonally  opposite  F\nes'  Xicolet.  Loew 
hoticed  the  crowds  flocking  to  the  nickel 
shows;  also  he  was  satisfied  that  the 
liay  of  the  penn}-  arcade  was  ended. 
[mmediatelj%  Loew  began  to  dismantle 
pis  penny  arcades,  and,  converting  them 
into  more  commodious  theaters  than 
:hose  alreadj-  in  the  neigliborhood,  en- 
tered the  field  with  determination. 
Prospering  from  the  outset  amazingly, 
Loew  expanded,  building  more  bijou 
theaters. 

With  Loew,  at  the  outset,  was  Adolph 
Zukor,  now  the  head  of  the  Famous 
Players  Film  Company.  Zukor  started 
a  chain  of  nicolets.  and  was  the  head 
of  a  corporation  which  established  nu- 
merous motion-picture  shows  in  what 
appeared, to  be  a  train  of  cars,  wherein 
the  audience  was  seated  as  if  on  a 
[journey,  while  on  the  screen  were  shown 
scenes  simulating  the  traveling  of  a  fast 
flyer.  This  was  so  realistic  that  it  was 
iexpected  the  novelty  alone  would  mean 
a  prolonged  vogue ;  but  Loew  and  Zu- 
Jkor,  now  enriched  from  their  endless 
J^ow  of  nickels  and  dimes,  had  bigger 
faims. 

^Meanwhile,  the  productivity  of  the 
screen  was  gradually  assuming  a  higher 
plane.  The  independent  producers,  such 
as  the  Imp,  the  Powers,  and  the  Than- 
houser  brands  of  film,  began  to  release 
i one-thousand-foot  photo  plays  full  of 
'thrills,  which  sounded  the  death  knell 
■of  spoken  melodrama  all  over  the  coun- 
|try.  emptying  the  balconies  and  gal- 
leries in  the  regular  theaters.  In  the  so- 
called  "one-night  stands,"  there  began  a 
stampede  of  erstwhile  house  managers 
into  the  film  arena.  Theaters  were  con- 
verted overnight  into  gold-laden  tem- 
ples of  the  silent  drama.  As  far  back 
I  as  IQ09  there  were  no  less  than  fifty 
cities  in  New  England,  of  a  population 
exceeding  ten  thousand,  in  not  one  of 
which  was  there  a  stage  for  the  actor 
in  the  flesh  to  tread  the  boards. 

Such  were  the  conditions  when  Mar- 
cus Loew  and  William  Fox  decided  that 
the  time  had  come  when  theaters  of  the 
first  grade,  with  large  seating  capacity, 
were  necessary  to  accommodate  the 
crowds.  Loew  organized  the  Peoples' 
Amusement  Company,  leasing  several 
neighborhood  theaters  above  Fifty-ninth 
Street.  Success  was  instantaneous,  in- 
fluencing a  growth  best  comprehended 
when  it  is  stated  that  Loew  now  owns 


the  majority  of  the  twenty-four  thea- 
ters in  Greater  New  York  under  his 
direction.  He  has  erected  no  less  than 
eight  amusement  palaces  in  neighbor- 
hoods where  there  never  had  been  a 
playhouse,  and  some  of  these  cost  a 
million  dollars  each. 

When  William  Fox  opened  the  first 
"store"  theater  in  Brooklyn,  in  1907,  the 
people  flocked  to  his  box  ofiice.  From 
the  profits  of  the  first  few  months  he 
built  another  one,  gradually  establishing 
a  chain  of  nickel  houses ;  but  Fox,  like 
Loew,  was  quick  to  see  the  trend.  Se- 
lecting Fourteenth  Street  as  his  locale, 
probably  in  a  sentimental  way,  for  it 
was  on  that  street  that  he  was  wont  to 
perform  with  the  late  Cliff  Gordon  for 
twenty-five  dollars  a  week  jointly.  Fox 
began  to  convert  all  of  the  playhouses 
on  this  big  thoroughfare  into  low-priced 
motion-picture  resorts.  The  Dewey 
Theater  was  the  first;  then  came  the 
magnificent  City  Theater;  and  finally. 
Fox,  fearing  the  advent  of  a  competi- 
tor, leased  the  old  home  of  grand  opera, 
the  Academy  of  Music,  at  a  rental  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

But  Fox  wanted  new  theaters,  so  he 
started  an  era  of  building  almost  un- 
paralleled in  amusement  history.  Erect- 
ing million-dollar  palaces  in  upper  New 
York,  of  enormous  capacity,  and  now 
possessing  a  circuit  of  his  own.  Fox 
resented  the  restrictions  inflicted  on  him 
by  the  so-called  picture  trust;  so  this 
intrepid  showman  entered  the  industry 
from  every  conceivable  angle,  until 
finally  realizing  that  others  must  fol- 
low his  lead.  Fox  started  to  produce 
for  the  screen  on  a  collosal  scale,  sign- 
ing up  directors,  stars,  and  famous  au- 
thors, and  causing  almost  an  upheaval 
in  the  entire  industry.  Here  we  have 
the  true  type  of  motion-picture  product. 
In  all  the  history  of  the  theater  one  may 
not  find  a  more  interesting  rise  to  fame 
and  affluence,  and  the  man's  ambition 
is  seemingly  boundless. 

Tom  Moore — not  the  photo  player  of 
that  name — like  Fox,  was  a  performer 
in  the  variety  theaters,  where  he  was 
wont  to  sing  his  own  songs.  On  one 
of  these  songs  jMoore  made  five  thou- 
sand dollars  in  royalties,  which  he  in- 
vested in  a  small  theater  in  Washing- 
ton, District  of  Columbia.  Moore,  with 
the  aid  of  his  wife,  did  all  the  work. 
Between  the  two.  the  services  of  a 
house  stafl^  were  divided.  Mrs.  iMoore 
sold  tickets,  while  Tom  operated  the 


machine.  In  a  year,  Moore  had  made 
enough  money  to  build  a  modern  play- 
house. Now  he  has  six  in  Washington, 
all  veritable  gold  mines,  and  each  com- 
pares favorably  with  the  best  legitimate 
theaters  in  the  Capital  City. 

Nearly  all  the  prominent  film  men 
of  to-day  began  in  a  small  way  as  ex- 
hibitors, and,  strangely  enough,  most  of 
these  fared  ill  in  their  first  venture. 
David  Horsle)',  now  one  of  the  pillars 
of  the  industry,  opened  a  nickel  theater 
in  New  York.  So  bad  was  the  busi- 
ness done  that  he  converted  it  into  a 
film  factory.  The  man  knew  nothing 
about  the  mechanics  of  moving  pictures, 
but  he  got  hold  of  a  primitive  camera, 
and  began  to  ponder  over  what  ought 
to  result  from  its  operation.  So,  with 
ideas  which  caused  his  friends  to  re- 
gard him  as  a  harmless  lunatic,  David 
invented  a  projection  machine  which 
really  made  good  pictures.  Now  Hors- 
ley  is  known  as  much  for  his  inven- 
tions as  his  producing  proclivities. 

It  is  a  truth  that  from  that  factory 
where  the  first  "independent"  films  were 
released,  Horsley  built  up  a  vast  or- 
ganization which  released  the  Nestor 
brand  of  films.  A  year  ago  he  sold  part 
of  his  holdings  in  the  Universal  Film 
Company  for  two  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  dollars  in  cash. 

Harry  Myers,  long  with  Lubin.  and 
now  with  Lfniversal,  first  entered  the 
film  game  as  an  exhibitor.  So  did 
Charles  M.  Seay,  one  of  Edison's  best 
directors,  and  a  comedian  of  great  abil- 
ity. Carl  Laemmle  founded  his  pres- 
ent vast  fortune  with  the  nickels  that 
poured  into  his  first  store  theater. 
Harry  T.  Aitken,  John  B.  Freuler,  Wil- 
liam H.  Swanson,  ]\Iark  M.  Dittenfass 
— the  first  to  exhibit  talking  pictures — 
and  a  score  of  others  now  potential  fig- 
ures in  the  industry,  all  began  their  film 
careers  in  an  effort  to  pile  up  the  nickels. 

Perhaps  it  is  for  this  very  reason  that 
such  pioneers  are  so  reluctant  to  agi- 
tate high  prices  of  admission,  for  they 
know  that  the  great  prosperity  in  mo- 
tion picturedom  was  not  only  originally 
founded  on  the  nickel  theater,  but  the 
day  may  never  come  when  its  vogue 
will  be  wholly  eliminated. 


We  earnestly  urge  material  improve- 
ment in  movie  goatees. 


The  siphon  is  being  overworked  in 
movie  comedy. 


Destiny's  Skein 

(LUBIN) 

By  Roy  Halstead 

Tom  Green  is  the  subject  of  spells,  when  he  loses  all  control  of  himself  mentally,  which 
accounts  for  his  strange  actions  at  times.  But  no  one  except  his  sister  and  another  girl 
know  of  his  ailment.  Their  attempts  to  keep  matters  straight  only  serve  to  make  things 
worse.  The  solution  to  the  whole  affair  which  is  sadly  complicated,  is  Earl  Fortier,  and 
the  part  he  plays  is  an  important  factor  in  this  story  taken  from  the  Lubin  film  of  the 
same  name.    Those  who  composed  the  cast  arer 

Earl  Fortier  Earl  Metcalfe 

Ormi  Green  Ormi  Hawley 

Tom  Green  Kempton  Greene 

Bertha  Hubbard  Hazel  Hubbard 


UT  the  lumbering  business  doesn't 
'    appeal  to  me,  father?" 


Earl  Fortier  spoke  patiently,  as  to  a 
child  of  dull  comprehension.  He  was 
weary  of  reiterating  the  same  statement, 
in  explanation  of  his  disinclination  to 
meet  his  father's  wishes  by  devoting  his 
life  to  the  business  of  selling  timber. 

"There's  money  in  it,"  growled  the 
elder  Fortier.  "Look  at  the  fortune  I've 
piled  up  in  my  time,  by  'choppin'  down 
trees,'  as  you  call  it!  If  you'd  be  sen- 
sible, "and  accept  the  partnership  I'm 
offerin'  you,  you'd  be  rich  in  five  years 
or  so,  too  " 

His  son  smiled  leniently. 

"Money  isn't  everything,  father,"  he 
pointed  out.  "There's  something  more 
than  that  in  life.  Fame,  for  one  thing. 
And  I  never  heard  of  any  one  becoming 
famous  in  the  lumbering  business.  It's 
no  use,  dad.  You  can't  make  a  business 
man  out  of  me,  when  I've  got  my  heart 
set  on  medicine  as  a  career." 

"You'd  starve  to  death  as  a  doctor," 
prophesied  his  father  pessimistically. 

"No,  I  wouldn't,"  laughed  Earl  For- 
tier confidently.  "Give  me  a  chance,  and 
I'll  prove  it  to  you." 

"All  right,"  snapped  the  elder  man 
in  sudden  anger.  "You  want  a  chance 
to  show  what  you  can  do,  eh?  Well, 
that  chance  is  what  you'll  get.  I  wash 
my  hands  of  you.  Do  you  hear?  From 
this  minute  you  can  shift  for  yourself. 
Not  a  penny  of  my  money  do  you  get  to 
help  you.  I  disown  you.  Now,  go 
ahead  and  show  what  you  can  do  with 
your  ideas  and  your  craving  after 
fame  " 


"Father!''  broke  in  his  son  remonstra- 
ti  vely. 

"I  mean  what  I  say !"  roared  the  lum- 
berman, swept  away  by  his  wrath. 
"You've  defied  my  wishes  long  enough. 
I've  offered  you  a  good  chance  to  learn 
my  business,  and  you've  refused  it,  time 
and  again.  I'm  tired  of  arguing  with 
you — of  trying  to  make  you  see  sense. 
You  want  to  be  a  doctor.  Well,  a  doc- 
tor you  can  be — and  be  hanged  to  you  ! 
Only,  as  I  say,  you'll  probably  die  of 
starvation  in  a  profession  that's  crowded 
to  death,  and  where  not  one  man  out 
of  a  hundred  makes  a  living  worthy  of 
the  name.  You  want  fame,  you  say. 
Well,  go  ahead  and  get  it — if  you  can !" 

Earl  Fortier  rose,  his  jaw  set  and  his 
eyes  flashing  with  indignation. 

"Very  well,  father,"  he  announced ;  "I 
accept  your  challenge.  You  disown  me, 
and  defy  me  to  make  good  without  your 
money  to  back  me.  I'll  prove  to  you 
that  I  can  make  a  living  as  a  doctor. 
And  until  I  do,  you  won't  see  me  again. 
Good-by,  sir !" 

As  the  door  of  old  Jabez  Fortier's 
private  office  closed  upon  the  erect  back 
of  his  son,  the  lumberman  half  rose 
from  his  chair  and  stretched  out  his 
arms  toward  it.  Then,  his  face  harden- 
ing, he  sat  down  again,  and  once  more 
he  struck  his  heavy  fist  on  the  desk  be- 
fore him. 

"No!"  he  muttered  under  his  breath. 
"Let  him  show  me.  He's  taken  the  step 
against  all  my  entreaties,  and  he'll  come 
and  ask  me  to  give  him  a  chance  to 
enter  the  business  with  me  yet.  I'll  wait 
until  the  world,  with  its  hard  knocks, 
has  taught  him  his  lesson  !'' 


A  year  had  passed.  Jabez  Fortier. 
traveling  down  South  to  look  at  some 
timber  land  that  had  been  brought  to 
his  attention,  had  decided  to  purchase 
the  tract  and  erect  a  sawmill  near  its 
site.  I 

One  of  the  first  people  he  had  hired  ; 
from  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  near-  | 
by  town  had  been  a  girl  named  Bertha  i, 
Hubbard. 

With  a  natural  aptitude  for  business,  \ 
backed  by  a  six  months'  training  in  ! 
bookkeeping  at  the  local  night  school,  ! 
she  had  passed  every  test  for  compe- 
tency to  which  Fortier  had  put  her,  and 
he  had  engaged  her  to  look  after  the. 
accounts  at  his  mill  and  lumber  camp. 

Bertha's  dearest  girl  friend  was  Ormi 
Green.    Ormi  had  a  brother,  Tom.    He  Jj 
made  no  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  that' 
he  was  in  love  with  Bertha,  and  that  she' 
reciprocated  his  regard  was  no  secret 
between  the  two  girl  chums. 

Exactly  what  was  the  matter  with 
Tom,  neither  Bertha  nor  his  sister  knew. 
But  that  something  was  wrong  with 
him,  somewhere,  was  a  fact  known  to 
them  both.  He  had  occasionally  alarmed 
them  by  his  strange  conduct.  It  took 
the  form  of  a  complete  change  in  char- 
acter. Without  a  moment's  warning,  he 
had  been  known  to  turn  from  a  good-  | 
natured,  perfectly  harmless  young  man, 
into  a  literal  demon. 

During  these  odd,  because  always  un- 
expected, metamorphoses  in  his  nature, 
Tom  became  a  brute.  He  was  as  dan- 
gerous as  any  maniac  at  large.  He  had  1 
a  passion  for  money,  or  bright-colored 
ribbons — anything  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
on  which  he  could  lay  his  hands — and. 
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if  any  one  attempted  to  keep  him  from 
laying  hold  of  what  did  not  belong  to 
him,  his  temper  soared  to  murderous 
heights. 

Xor  was  this  the  only  strange  thing 
about  his  "spells,"  as  his  sister  and 
Bertha,  the  girl  he  loved,  came  to  call 
these  intermittent  attacks  of  mania. 
Once  they  were  over,  he  forgot  all  about 
them.  Xo  description  of  his  acts,  in  de- 
tail, could  make  him  remember  that  he 
had  ever  committed  them. 

At  the  time  that  Bertha  secured  her 
position  with  Fortier,  Tom  was  out  of 
work.  She  interested  herself  in  his  be- 
half, asking  the  lumberman  if  he  did 
not  have  a  place  for  Tom  either  at  his 
mill  or  lumber  camp. 

Fortier,  learning  from  her  that  Tom 
was  not  overl}^  strong  of  physique, 
thought  that  he  might  make  himself 
useful  in  the  office  of  the  mill,  and  so 
told  Bertha  to  inform  him  that  if  he 
cared  to  accept  a  position  as  a  runner 
of  errands,  the  job  was  open  to  him. 

And  so  Tom  came  to  work  in  the 
same  office  with  Bertha.  Any  qualms 
she  may  have  had  as  to  the  danger  of 
his  experiencing  one  of  his  queer  out- 
breaks, were  lulled  to  rest  as  week  fol- 
lowed week  and  Tom  remained  perfectly 
normal. 

And  then — as  always — when  it  was 
least  expected,  he  underwent  one  of  his 
queer  changes  of  character. 

It  took  place  one  evening,  after  Bertha 
had  left  the  office  of  the  mill.  Fortier 
was  working  late  over  some  papers  on 
his  desk  in  his  private  room.  And  Tom. 
alone  in  the  outer  office,  went  to  the  safe 
and  took  out  the  cash  drawer. 

He  cleaned  out  its  contents  of  bills, 
and  then,  unseen,  as  he  thought,  left  the 
mill  with  the  stolen  monej'. 

But  Fortier  had  watched  him  perpe- 
trate the  theft.  He  lost  no  time,  but 
went  at  once  to  the  village  constable  and 
swore  out  a  warrant  for  Tom's  arrest. 
It  happened  that  Ormi  Green  had  gone 
to  the  post  office  in  town  that  same  day, 
and  she  met  the  lumberman  as  he  was 
leaving  the  constable's  office. 

Ormi  had  been  waiting  for  a  chance 
for  a  good  while  to  speak  to  Fortier 
about  Tom's  peculiarities,  and  now  she 
seized  this  opportunity  to  do  so. 

"Mr.  Fortier,  I  am  Tom  Green's  sis- 
ter," she  introduced  herself  to  the  lum- 
berman. 

Fortier  eyed  her  coldly,  in  view  of 
the  errand  from  which  he  had  just 
come. 


"Well?"  he  asked  shortly. 

"I  want  to — I  want  to  explain  some- 
thing to  you  about  my  brother,"  Ormi 
breathlessly  went  on.  ''Have  you  no- 
ticed, since  he  has  been  working  for 
you,  that  he  had  acted  queerly?" 

Fortier's  lips  tightened  grimly. 

"\\'ell,"  he  answered,  "I  wouldn't  say 
that  his  actions  have  been  all  I  would 
expect  of  an  honest  man." 

"He's  not  responsible  for  that,  Mr. 
Fortier,"  Ormi  explained,  in  the  same 
eager  tone.  "I  don't  know  what  it  is 
that  Tom  has  done.  But  whatever  it  is, 
I  hope  you'll  excuse  it.  You  see,  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is,   he's — he's  not 


make  of  any  queer  behavior  he  may 
have  noticed  on  her  brother's  part,  was 
too  late. 

But  she  was  to  understand,  later. 

Tom  had  taken  the  money  which  he 
had  stolen  from  Fortier's  safe  into  the 
woods*  and  buried  it  under  a  certain  tree. 
And  then,  not  realizing  that  he  had 
done  anything  wrong,  the  change  in  his 
nature  having  passed,  he  went  home  to 
the  cottage  which  he  shared  with  Ormi, 
on  the  outskirts  of  ~the  town. 

An  hour  after  supper,  that  evening, 
the  constable  arrived. 

"I've  got  to  take  Tom  to  jail,"  he 
told  his  sister  apologetically.    "You  can 


"Don't  worry,"  Ormi  whispered  to  the  bewildered  Tom,  as  the  constable  waited 
to  take  him  away.     "I'll  try  to  get  you  out  of  jail." 


always  himself.  He  has  spells  when  he 
acts  queerly.  But  he's  good  at  heart. 
You  can  take  my  word  for  that,  sir.  He 
doesn't  mean  any  harm.  What  he  does 
is  due  to  the  spells  of  which  he  is  a 
victim  " 

Fortier,  checking  her  with  uplifted 
hand,  walked  by  her. 

"Your  explanation  is  a  little  late,"  he 
said  in  the  same  cold  tone.  "And  you 
will  have  to  excuse  me  now.  Some 
other  time  I  will  listen  to  what  you  have 
to  say  in  your  brother's  defense." 

Ormi  stood  staring  after  the  man  as 
he  continued  on  his  way.  She  did  not 
understand  what  he  meant  by  saying 
that  the  explanation  she  had  tried  to 


read  the  warrant  and  see  what  the 
charge  is  for  yourself." 

In  fingers  that  shook,  Ormi  took  the 
paper  and  read  it  through  to  the  end. 
She  saw  Fortier's  name  down  as  the 
complainant,  who  charged  her  brother 
with  having  stolen  the  money  from  his 
safe.  The  constable  was  just  in  time 
to  snatch  the  warrant  back  from  her 
before  she  tore  it  to  bits  in  the  gust  of 
anger  that  shook  her  from  head  to 
foot. 

"I  told  him  he  wasn't  responsible !" 
Ormi  raged.  "He  might  have  stopped 
this,  if  he  had  wanted  to.  But  he  went 
ahead  with  it.  And  in  spite  of  what  I 
told  him.    But  he'll  pay  for  it — I  swear, 
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here  and  now,  that  I'll  get  Jabez  Fortier 
for  this  !" 

The  constable,  taking  the  bewildered 
Tom  in  charge,  tried  to  quiet  her.  But 
Ormi  only  repeated,  her  face  contorted 
with  bitter  hatred  against  the  man  who 
had  brought  the  disgrace  of  an»  arrest 
for  theft  against  her  brother: 

"I'll  get  him — I  swear  it!  If  it  takes 
a  month  or  a  year !" 

Bertha   was   heartbroken,   when  she 


ing  outside  the  jail  for  him  when  he's 
succeeded  in  sawing  his  way  back  to 

freedom.    Then  " 

"Oh,  Ormi !"  broke  in  Bertha.  "Do 
you  really  think  he  might  be  able  to 
break  jail  that  way?  I  heard  Mr.  For- 
tier say  to-day  that  he  was  going  to 
see  to  it  that  Tom  was  sent  to  the  peni- 
tentiary for  stealing  the  money.  And 
you  " 

"TTe'H  "ct  out !"  went  nn  Ormi  con- 


Ormi,  with  Bertha's  help,  hid  Tom  in  the  cellar. 


learned  from  Ormi  that  Tom  had  been 
made  a  prisoner.  But  Ormi  sought  to 
cheer  her  up,  by  whispering  a  plan  that 
had  come  to  her  in  her  ear. 

"I  can  go  to  see  Tom  in  his  cell,"  she 
explained.  "The  constable  has  told  me 
so.  And  I  mean  to  pay  him  a  visit  to- 
morrow night.  I'll  have  a  stout  file  un- 
der my  coat,  and  I'll  pass  it  in  to  him 
through  the  bars.  He'll  be  able  to  work 
at  those  same  bars  with  it,  when  he's 
not  being  watched.    And  I'll  be  wait- 


fidently.  "And  show  Fortier  up  for  a 
windy  braggart,  with  all  his  talk  of 
sending  him  to  State's  prison  for  some- 
thing he  never  would  have  done  if  he'd 
been  in  his  right  senses.  I'm  sure  he 
can  escape  from  the  town  jail.  The 
place  is  nothing  but  a  rattrap,  anyway, 
and  it  ought  to  be  easy." 

"But  where  will  be  hide  afterward?" 
asked  Bertha  breathlessly. 

"I'm  coming  to  that,"  Ormi  told  her. 
"I've  thought  it  all  out.    You  remember. 


don't  you,  that  there's  a  trapdoor  lead- 
ing down  from  the  middle  of  the  kitchen 
floor  in  our  cottage  into  the  cellar? 
Well,  once  Tom  succeeds  in  getting  out 
of  his  cell,  I'll  take  him  home  and  hide 
him  down  the  cellar.  We  can  carry  his 
food  and  water  down  to  him  through 
the  trapdoor.  That  is — if  you're  willing 
ID  help  him  escape.  Bertha.    Are  you?" 

Bertha  clasped  her  hands. 

"Oh,  Ormi !"  she  exclaimed  fervently. 
"I'd  do  anything  for  Tom's  sake.  You 
know  that." 

Thus  it  was  arranged  between  the  two 
girls  that  they  were  to  try  to  save  Tom 
from  the  consequences  of  his  uncon- 
scious theft  of  Jabez  Fortier's  money. 
Ormi,  as  she  had  explained  she  meant 
to  do,  brought  the  file  in  to  her  brother 
in  his  cell.  Then  she  w-aited  outside 
the  jail  after  dark  for  the  next  three 
nights,  until  she  received  the  signal  from 
him  which  they  had  agreed  upon — the 
whistle  of  a  mocking  bird — to  signify 
that  he  had  sawed  through  his  bars  and 
was  able  to  leave  the  jail  at  will. 

The  signal  came  on  the  third  night, 
and  Ormi  answered  it — in  token  of  the 
fact  that  she  was  waiting. 

Through  the  darkness,  she  ran  witli 
Tom  to  their  cottage.  There,  Bertha 
was  waiting.  Both  girls  urged  him  to 
go  down  into  the  cellar  through  the 
trapdoor  into  hiding.  But  Tom  balked 
at  doing  so  at  first. 

"Why  should  I  hide?"  he  protested. 
"I  haven't  done  anything — my  arrest 
must  have  been  all  a  mistake." 

As  usual,  he  did  not  know  what  he 
had  done,  after  the  change  in  his  na- 
ture, which  had  led  him  to  commit  some 
act  of  which  he  would  have  been  inca- 
pable when  in  his  right  mind,  had 
passed. 

"Go  down  in  the  cellar!"  Ormi  told 
l.im  soothingly.  "You  must — it  is  for 
my  sake,  if  not  for  yours!" 

"And  mine!''  Bertha  shyly  added  her 
persuasions. 

Tom  obeyed,  at  that.  And  so,  a  fu- 
gitive from  justice,  he  spent  the  suc- 
ceeding days  in  that  dark  hiding  place 
underneath  the  small,  two-story  house 
at  the  edge  of  the  woods  which  he  and 
liis  sister  called  home. 

Nobody  suspected  the  place  of  his 
concealment.  It  was  known  only  to  the 
two  faithful  young  women  who  loved 
him,  and  who  both  pretended  their  ig- 
norance of  his  whereabouts  when  the 
constable  and  the  posse  he  had  organ- 
ized after  the  discovery  that  Tom  had 
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(broken  jail,  inquired  of  them  whether 
jthey  could  supply  a  clew  as  to  the  pos- 
Isible  place  he  could  have  gone  following 
jhis  escape  from  the  cell. 
I  And  at  last  the  hunt  for  Tom  wa; 
:^iven  up  as  hopeless. 
I  It  was  a  week  later  that  Ormi,  walk- 
ing in  the  woods,  came  upon  a  stranger 
|at  a  bend  in  the  path  down  which  she 
ijwas  going. 

I  Lifting  his  hat  to  her  politely,  the  man 
il — young  and  handsome  he  was,  Ormi 
isaw  in  a  single  swift  glance — inquired 
ijof  her  the  way  to  town.  She  directed 
'him,  and  watched  him  move  away.  Love 
|for  any  other  man  save  her  brother  had 
been  foreign  to  Ormi's  heart  until  that 
jimoment.  But  she  knew,  at  her  first 
jsight  of  this  stranger  whom  she  might 
I'inever  see  again,  that  she  was  capable 
iof  entertaining  a  deeper  and  more  ar- 
dent feeling  for  some  other  man  besides 
Tom,  given  the  opportunity. 

Earl  Calmet  was  the  name  under 
which  the  stranger  Ormi  had  met  was 
traveling.  He  was  none  other  than 
Jjabez  Fortier's  only  son,  who  had  come 
South  for  his  health.  Overwork  in  the 
hiedical  practice  he  had  built  up  had 
caused  his  constitution  to  break  down. 
IHe  had  chosen  to  change  his  name,  after 
his  rupture  with  his  father,  so  that  the 
latter  might  be  unable  to  follow  his 
fearly  struggles  to  establish  himself  as  a 
doctor,  and  twit  him  about  them,  until 
he  had  made  good.  In  coming  to  that 
section  of  the  country,  he  was  in  igno- 
rance that  the  elder  Fortier  was  located 
:n  business  there. 

Ormi's  fair  face  filled  all  the  young 
doctor's  thoughts,  as  his  did  hers.  On 
la  chance  that  he  might  again  encounter 
her  there,  he  walked  through  the  woods 
:he  next  day.  And  Ormi,  drawn  by  the 
Bame  hope,  did  so  also. 
yThus  they  met  a  second  time,  and  yet 
|a  third  on  the  day  following.  It  soon 
pecame  a  regular  occurrence,  their  meet- 
j.ngs  in  the  woods.  Long  before  he  had 
seen  her  the  sixth  time.  Doctor  Calmet— 
l^s  he  chose  to  call  himself — knew  that 
he  was  in  love  with  Ormi. 

What  her  feelings  were  regarding  him, 
Towever,  he  could  not  be  sure.  She 
seemed  to  be  happy  in  his  society — 
which  was  true,  she  was.  And  yet  he 
noticed  an  agitation  in  her  manner 
whenever  he  met  her  that  was  hard 
tor  him  to  fathom. 

He  did  not  know  that  Ormi  was  ha- 
'assed  by  the  fear  that  the  constable 


might  stumble  upon  Tom's  hiding  place 
any  day,  and  take  him  back  to  jail, 
there  to  await  his  trial,  which  she  had 
heard  that  Jabez  Fortier  meant  to  press 
to  the  limit,  and  which  would  mean  that 
her  brother  would  be  sent  to  the  peni- 
tentiary. 

Doctor  Calmet  noticed  that  Ormi 
never  invited  him  inside,  whenever  he 


hesitated  at  first,  seeming  more  agitated 
than  ever.  The  fact  was  that  Tom  had 
escaped  from  the  cellar  the  day  before. 
He  had  returned  to  the  cottage  all  right, 
but  unable,  as  usual,  to  give  an  account 
of  where  he  had  been  or  what  he  had 
done  during  the  recurrence  of  one  of 
his  fits  of  madness.  And  Ormi  feared 
for    the    worst — more    particularly  as 


Ormi  knew  then  there  was  another  besides  her  brother  whom  she  could 
love — given  the  opportunity. 


escorted  her  to  the  door  of  her  cottage, 
and  he  thought  that  odd,  without  ask- 
ing her  why  she  did  not  offer  the  hospi- 
tality of  her  home  to  him,  good  friends 
as  they  had  by  that  time  become. 

Ormi  lived  in  the  cottage  alone,  he 
had  been  told  by  the  villagers. 

The  day  came  when  the  young  doctor 
at  last  asked  Ormi  to  be  his  wife.  She 


Jabez  Fortier  had  not  been  seen  either 
at  his  saw  mill  or  lumber  camp  since 
the  preceding  day. 

"Yes,"  Ormi  finally  answered  Doctor 
Calmet,  "I  will  marry  you.  Take  me  to 
town  at  once  and  make  me  your  wife. 
And  then — then  I  shall  have  something 
to  tell  you.  Something  about  which  I 
want  your  help." 
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The  young  man  took  her  to  the  vil- 
lage straightaway,  and  they  were  made 
man  and  wife  a  half  hour  later  by  the 
local  justice  of  the  peace. 

But  they  had  scarcely  left  the  office 
where  the  marriage  ceremony  had  been 
performed,  when  the  constable's  hand 
fell  on  Ormi's  shoulder. 

"I  want  you,"  he  said  grimly,  "for 
the  murder  of  Jabez  Fortier,  who  was 


"Whatever  the 


found  dead  in  the  woods  not  two  hours 
ago." 

"My  father !"  blurted  the  young  doc- 
tor, his  face  paling.  "You — you  don't 
mean  that  he  is  really  dead?" 

"I  thought  your  name  was  Doctor  Cal- 
met,"  said  the  constable,  turning  to  him. 

In  a  word  or  two.  Earl  Fortier  ex- 
plained the  quarrel  that  had  preceded 
his  separation  from  his  father,  the  well- 
to-do  lumberman,  and  his  reason  for 
adoptin-g  the  name  under  which  he  had 
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been  living  during  the  succeeding  year 
and  more. 

"Well,  I'm  sorry  to  tell  you  that  your 
father's  dead,  all  right,"  the  constable 
told  him,  when  he  had  finished.  "And 
this  young  lady  is  his  murderer.  She 
won't  deny,  I  guess,  that  she  told  me 
once  she'd  get  Jabez  Fortier.  And  she's 
made  good  her  boast.  It  was  with  her 
sash  ribbon  that  he  was  found  strangled 


to  death,  not  a  hundred  yards  away  from 
her  cottage  in  the  woods." 

Earl  stoutly  maintained  his  belief  in 
Ormi's  innocence  of  the  charge  brought 
against  her ;  but  the  constable  led  her 
away  with  him  to  the  town  jail,  just  the 
same. 

The  young  man  soberly  retraced  his 
steps  through  the  woods  to  her  cottage. 
He  hesitated  for  a  moment  before  the 
door,  and  then  he  raised  the  latch  and 
stepped  inside  for  the  first  time. 


He  was  confronted  by  Tom,  who  had 
emerged  from  the  cellar,  his  face  con- 
torted with  murderous  rage. 

Ormi's  brother  was  in  the  grip  of  one 
of  his  maniacal  changes  of  character. 

"What  do  you  want  in  here?"  he 
growled  at  Earl. 

The  latter,  who  was  ignorant  of  Tom's 
identity  as  Ormi's  brother,  answered 
coolly : 

"I  might  ask  you  the  same  thing?" 

And  at  that  moment  the  door  of  the 
cottage  burst  open,  and  Bertha  ran  in. 

"Don't  hurt  him  !"  she  cried  to  Earl, 
who  had  fallen  into  an  aggressive  at- 
titude to  repel  Tom's  attack.  "He's 
Ormi's  brother — and  he  doesn't  know 
what  he's  doing  when  he's  this  way. 
He's  got  another  of  his  spells.    Oh !" 

Her  agonized  cry  rang  through  the 
room,  as  Tom  sprang  forward  and  grap- 
pled with  Earl.  Through  his  clenched 
teeth,  the  temporarily  demented  young 
man  hissed  at  his  adversary : 

"You  came  here  to  take  me  to  prison, 
did  you?  To  hang  me  for  murdering 
old  Fortier?  Well,  I  had  a  right  to  kill 
him — as  I  did  in  the  woods  yesterday, 
by  choking  him  to  death  with  my  sis- 
ter's sash  ribbon  that  I  stole  while  she 
was  out.  He  wanted  to  send  me  to  the 
penitentiary  for  stealing  his  money.  The 
money  I  hid  under  an  oak  tree.  But 
I  put  him  where  he  can't  harm  me  again 
— and  now  I'm  going  to  do  the  same 
thing  for  you !' 

By  his  confession,  Tom  had  com- 
pletely exonerated  his  sister  from  the 
charge  on  which  she  was  held. 

Earl  understood,  from  what  Bertha 
had  told  him  on  entering  the  room,  that 
the  young  man  was  not  responsible  for 
his  acts.  As  he  struggled  with  him,  his 
thought  was  all  of  overpowering  him, 
and  of  subsequently  putting  his  medical 
skill  into  practice  to  effect  his  cure. 

And  this  he  later  did.  With  his  wife 
returned  to  him,  and  she  with  her 
brother  permanently  restored  to  his  right 
mind,  a  new  future,  bright  with  promise 
of  every  happiness,  lay  open  before  the 
four — for  Bertha,  to  whom  Tom  had  at 
last  spoken  his  heart,  was  numbered 
among  the  sharers  in  the  good  fortune 
which  was  a  result  of  Earl  Fortier's 
coming  to  that  Southern  town. 

"If  you  had  never  come  here,  think 
what  might  have  happened !"  breathed 
Ormi,  in  Earl's  arms. 

"I  know,  dear,  but  it  was  all  ar- 
ranged," he  answered  her,  "in  the  un- 
tangling of  destiny's  skein." 


Eugene  Aram 

(EDISON) 

By  Arthur  Gavin,  Jr. 

With  his  whole  mind  and  soul  buried  in  his  studies,  and  his  progress  in  them  hindeied 
by  financial  straits,  Eugene  Aram  found  life  a  series  of  worries.  And  then  came  varied 
interests  and  many  happenings  that  changed  the  whole  natural  course  of  things.  Then  came 
even  love.  Though  the  entire  story  is  replete  with  dramatic  incidents,  the  greatest  of  them 
and  the  turn  of  the  plot  is  at  the  very  end — as  it  should  be.    Those  in  the  cast  included; 

Eugene  Aram  Marc  MacDermott 

Madeline  Bond  Mabel  Trunnelle 

Eleanor  Bond  Gladys  Hulette 

Edmund  Housman  Herbert  Prior 

Walter  Lester  Edward  Earle 

Roland  Lester  Bigelow  Cooper 


NOT  another  minute !" 
The  speaker  scowled  as  he  di- 
rected the  words  at  Eugene  Aram. 

"Just  another  fortnight,  please," 
pleaded  the  man  to  whom  the  first  words 
had  been  addressed.  "These  books  are 
all  I  have  to  help  me  in  this  world. 
Every  one  and  everything  else  has 
turned  against  me,  and  all  the  pleasure 
and  good  that  I  get  out  of  life  is  de- 
rived from  this  reading  and  studying, 
and  if  you  take  away  the  books  all  my 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  myself  will 
be  shattered." 

The  book  seller  scowled  again,  al- 
though more  mildly,  and  then  spoke:  "I 
know  that  you  spend  all  your  time  in 
studying,  and  from  these  books,"  he  said, 
"but  you  have  not  paid  for  them,  and 
there  is  little  possibility  that  you  ever 
will,  even  if  I  do  grant  the  extension 
of  time;  so  hand  them  over,  please,  and 
be  glad  that  you  got  as  much  use  of 
them  as  you  did." 

As  the  book  seller  finished,  and 
turned  toward  the  door  as  if  as  a 
sign  for  Eugene  Aram  to  hasten  and 
return  the  books,  the  latter  reached  over 
to  the  table,  closed  the  one  that  he  had 
been  reading,  and  then  took  several  more 
from  a  shelf  where  they  had  been  kept. 
He  gave  them  to  their  rightful  owner 
with  a  sigh,  and  waited  till  the  door 
had  closed  behind  the  man  who  had 
taken  from  him  what  he  felt  was  all 
that  he  had  in  the  world. 

"I  suppose  he's  right,"  he  muttered, 
and  then  repeated  over  to  himself,  "I 
suppose  he's  right.  I  should  never  be 
able  to  pay  for  them  in  a  fortnight. 


Where  would  the  money  come  from?  I 
haven't  it  now,  and  there  is  no  hope  of 
procuring  it — yet.  But  I  should  have 
had  it  in  time;  when  I  had  educated 
myself  sufficiently  to  obtain  a  position 
as  schoolmaster  in  some  town.  But  now 
they  are  gone.    What  am  I  to  do?" 

Although  he  was  almost  in  despair, 
Eugene  Aram  had  one  hope.  It  was  in 
the  form  of  a  reply  from  an  aunt  to 
whom  he  had  written  for  monetary  aid. 
He  wished  to  continue  his  studies,  he 
said,  and  in  order  to  do  so  needed 
money.  If  her  answer  would  only  be 
favorable,  he  might  last  a  little  longer, 
perhaps  long  enough  to  qualify  himself 
for  the  profession  he  had  chosen,  if  she 
were  generous,  and  he  worked  hard.  But 
this  hope  was  a  meager  one,  he  realized, 
for  once  before  she  had  recorded  her- 
self as  being  opposed  to  his  "wasting  all 
his  time  reading  foolish  books  and  study- 
ing, instead  of  occupying  himself  in 
some  practical  line  of  work." 

With  this  hope  in  mind,  Eugene  Aram 
sat  down  at  the  table  and  commenced 
to  figure.  This  was  one  thing  he  could 
do,  at  least,  without  the  books.  He 
could  find  how  much  he  really  did  know 
about  mathematics. 

The  Spotted  Dog  Inn,  in  those  Puri- 
tan days  in  England,  was  something  of 
a  meeting  place  for  the  townsmen  and 
a  resting  place  for  travelers.  For  this 
reason  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  both 
Mr.  Clark,  on  his  way  to  Grassdale,  and 
Edmund  Housman,  an  unscrupulous 
member  of  the  community,  should  have 
been  there  at  the  same  time. 


Clark  was  seated  at  one  of  the  tables 
in  the  large  room,  and  had  just  com- 
pleted a  letter  that  lay  before  him,  when 
Edmund  Housman  entered.  With  a 
sweeping  motion  of  his  arm,  the  former 
beckoned  to  the  newcomer  to  join  him 
in  refreshments,  enough  of  which  he 
already  had  to  make  his  journeying  dan- 
gerous. Never  were  two  invitations 
necessary  to  persuade  Housman  on  such 
an  occasion,  and  they  were  not  this 
time.  He  seated  himself  beside  the 
wayfarer  and  drank  freely,  until  Clark 
took  from  the  pouch  at  his  side  a  beau- 
tiful jewel,  and  displayed  it.  That  was 
enough  to  distract  the  attention  of  Hous- 
man, who,  it  already  has  been  said,  was 
not  hindered  from  leading  an  honest 
life  by  scruples.  But  when  the  trav- 
eler emptied  the  pouch  upon  the  table, 
and  revealed  a  staggering  number  of 
gems,  it  can  be  imagined  how  the  other 
occupant  of  the  table  felt.  Clark  gath- 
ered up  the  precious  stones  and  pro- 
ceeded over  to  the  barmaid  and  others 
in  the  inn  to  show  them.  Any  one  not 
in  his  condition  of  mind,  brought  on 
by  his  generous  administrations  of  liquor 
to  himself,  would  have  known  better. 

Hardly  had  he  risen  from  his  chair 
than  Housman  leaned  over  and  ran  his 
eyes  along  the  lines  of  the  letter  that 
the  traveler  had  finished  just  as  he  had 
entered.    What  he  read  was  this : 

My  Dear  Walter  :  Am  returning 
from  a  long  voyage.  I  have  with  me 
that  which  will  repay  you  for  the  in- 
heritance I  have  deprived  you  of. 
While  in  India  I  saved  the  life  of  a 
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man,  the  reward  of  which  will  be 
yours.  To  my  brother  Roland  I  send 
hearty  salutations.  I  hope  he  will  look 
upon  me  with  greater  favor.  I  leave 
to-night  for  Grassdale." 

Housman  walked  leisurely  over  to  the 
group  of  men  admiring  the  jewels,  and 
looked  at  them  carefully  again ;  and 
then,  turning  on  his  heel,  he  hurried 
from  the  inn,  down  the  road  toward  the 
home  of  Eugene  Aram,  of  whose  cir- 
cumstances he  was  aware. 


for  glanced  at  Eugene  Aram  and  then 
turned  to  scan  the  room.  A  chuckle 
came  from  his  throat  as  he  saw  the  pa- 
per covered  with  figures. 

"Well,"  he  said,  looking  the  dweller 
of  the  house  over  from  head  to  foot, 
"I  see  that  you  are  not  enjoying  life 
as  much  as  one  with  your  ambition  and 
love  of  work  should.  You  seem  to  be 
in  need  of  something — probably  money." 
The  last  was  uttered  in  a  tone  of  sug- 
gestion, as  though  offering  a  loan.  ' 

"I  am,"  replied  Aram,  "in  need  of 


"Eugene  Aram,"  cried  the  old  woman,  "beware  of  the  future!   It  bears  you  ill! 


In  answer  to  the  knock  at  the  door 
made  by  Edmund  Housman,  Aratn 
started  in  his  chair.  He  had  been  deeply 
buried  in  his  figures,  and  had  forgotten, 
for  the  time  at  least,  the  affair  with  the 
book  seller  and  everything,  even  the  dire 
straits  in  which  he  himself  was,  when 
the  knock  suddenly  brought  him  back 
to  things  worldly. 

"Come  in!"  he  called,  and  Housman 
entered.  The  man  who  made  a  living 
by  taking  from  others  what  they  worked 


money  sorely.  Even  my  books  have 
been  taken  from  me  for  lack  of  it." 

"Then  listen  carefully  to  what  I  have 
to  say,"  said  Housman,  with  a  smile, 
"and  matters  may  be  made  much  easier 
for  you." 

And  he  continued  to  relate  what  he 
had  seen  take  place  in  the  Spotted  Dog 
Inn  but  a  few  minutes  previous.  When 
he  had  finished,  having  placed  great 
emphasis  on  the  enormous  wealth  of 
the  traveler,  he  added  slowly,  watching 


the  effect  each  word  should  have  upon 
Aram : 

"He  is  on  the  way  to  Grassdale.  There 
is,  as  you  know,  but  one  road  leading 
out  of  this  town  in  that  direction,  and 
he  must,  of  necessity,  pass  along  it  on 
his  way;  and,  passing  along  it,  he  must 
also,  of  necessity,  pass  by  the  turn  by 
the  large  rock.  In  a  very  few  minutes 
this  evening  two  men  can  be  made  very, 
very  rich  by  waiting  behind  that  rock." 

Here  Housman  paused  for  a  short 
time.  Then,  seeing  that  the  information 
had  had  a  deep  effect  on  the  mind  of 
Eugene  Aram,  he  continued : 

"Let  us  ease  Mr.  Clark  of  his  burden. 
I  am  offering  you  half.  Share  the  en- 
terprise, and  you  shall  share  the  fruits 
of  it." 

Eugene  Aram  gazed  at  the  floor.  A 
look  of  horror  spread  over  his  entire 
countenance.  He  was  an  honest  man. 
He  had  always  been  one,  and  honesty 
was  one  of  the  principles  for  which  he 
had  always  been  well  reputed.  But 
he  was  poor.  Why  must  honesty  and 
poverty  associate  with  each  other,  he 
asked  himself.    He  must  live. 

Edmund  Housman,  seeing  his  advan- 
tage in  the  hesitation  of  Aram,  pro- 
ceeded to  make  the  best  of  it.  He 
walked  up  to  the  poverty-stricken  but 
also  conscience-stricken  man,  and  con- 
tinued to  tell  him  of  the  plan,  contin- 
ued to  repeat  it  and  the  wealth  that 
could  be  derived  from  it ;  and  then, 
when  he  thought  that  the  proper  point 
had  been  reached,  he  stopped  suddenly 
and  added,  in  a  tone  of  finality : 

"We  meet  to-night  at  St.  Robert's 
Lane,  at  nine  o'clock." 

When  the  words  had  been  spoken  Ed- 
mund Housman  turned  and  left  the 
room. 

It  was  nearing  night  when  an  old 
woman,  a  neighbor  of  Eugene  Aram, 
and  a  friend  to  a  certain  extent,  en- 
tered, and  handed  him  a  letter.  The 
man  seized  it  eagerly,  for  the  scrawling 
on  the  face  showed  that  it  had  been 
made  by  a  quill  in  the  hands  of  the  aunt 
to  whom  he  had  written  for  aid. 

As  he  read,  a  cloud  of  despair  fell 
over  Aram's  face.  .The  letter  merely 
repeated  the  former  statement  made  by 
the  same  relative  of  his,  and  refused  a 
single  farthing,  with  the  addition  that 
she  had  -no  patience  with  her  nephew's 
desire  for  study. 

The  paper  fell  to  the  floor,  and  Eu- 
gene Aram  fell  back  into  a  chair,  his 
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only  hope  gone.    His  only  hope?  No, 
there  was  another.   And  he  remembered 
Housman.    He  glanced  out  of  the  win- 
dow.   Darkness  had  fallen,  and  it  was 
not  far  from  the  hour  of  nine.  With 
!  a  bound,  Aram  rose  from  his  chair  and 
{  grasped  his  hat.    His  mind  was  still 
I  undecided  as  to  what  course  to  follow 
,1  concerning  the   robbery,  but  he  went 
I  from  the  house  toward  the  curve  in  the 
'I  road  by  the  large  rock.    The  course  he 
chose  was  through  the  woods,  and  it 
jj  was  with  much  stumbling  that  he  wended 
I'  his  way  along. 

j  As  he  drew  near  to  the  edge  of  the 
,j  woods,  Aram  was  startled  to  see  Hous- 
t  man  emerge  from  behind  the  bowlder 
I  at  the  side  of  the  highway  and  run  out 
||  into  the  middle  of  it.  A  short  distance 
.  ahead  he  could  see  a  horseman  riding 

in  that  direction.  Aram  saw  the  glint 
.  of  the  steel  of  Housman's  pistol  in  the 
'   moonlight,  and  the  frightened  look  on 

the  face  of  the  victim,  whom  he  sup- 
j  posed  was  Clark.   Without  thinking,  and 
I  .for  no  reason  at  all,  except  through 
ij  excitement,  Aram  cried  out : 
:  "Wait!" 

I  Housman  looked  toward  the  woods  at 
i    the  sound,  and  the  horseman,  taking  ad- 
'I   vantage  of  the  opportunity,  hurled  him- 
self  upon   the   highwayman.     With  a 
mufifled  curse,  Housman  turned,  and  by 

,  sheer  strength  cast  ofif  his  assailant  for 
!  a  moment.  In  that  moment  he  grasped 
a  bludgeon  that  lay  close  by  on  the  road 
and  struck.  The  blow  hit  the  traveler 
squarely  on  the  head,  and  felled  him, 
but  Housman  raised  the  club  again. 

Eugene  Aram  had  been  watching  the 
affray  from  the  edge  of  the  woods,  and 
';  as  he  saw  the  robber's  arm  going  up 
^  for  a  second  blow  he  rushed  toward  the 
j  pair.  Just  as  the  club  was  descending, 
I!  with  terrific  force,  he  reached  the  spot 
|:    and  thrust  the  enraged  Housman  back. 

"The  first  was  enough,"  he  said, 
j    "Don't  you   see  that   he   cannot  hurt 

II  you?" 

As  he  spoke,  Clark  grabbed  the  right 
I    arm  of  Aram,  and  his  body  relaxed. 

Housman   had  not  waited  when  he 
saw  that  Aram  had  intervened,  but  was 
,j  ■  already  untying  the  cord  that  bound  the 
!j    pouch  he  had  seen  that  afternoon  in 
the  room  at  the  Spotted  Dog  Inn  to  the 
saddle  horn. 

Having  completed  this  task,  he  re- 
turned to  Aram. 

"Here  it  is,"  he  said,  in  a  trembling 
voice.    "But  now  we  must  get  this  body 


out  of  the  way  before  some  one  comes. 
Come !    Help  me  lift  it." 

They  did ;  and  they  carried  it  into  the 
St.  Robert  Cave,  a  hiding  place  known 
to  no  one  but  Housman,  and  of  which 
Aram  had  known  nothing  until  that 
time. 

When  all  the  signs  of  struggle  had 
been  removed  from  the  road  the  two 
turned  back  into  the  woods  in  the  di- 
rection from  which  Aram  had  come. 
They  returned  to  the  latter's  home. 

When  they  entered,  Aram  seemed 
scarcely  to  be  conscious  of  the  other's 
presence.  He  was  too  preoccupied  and 
worried  over  the  horrible  discovery  of 
blood  on  his  wrist,  where  the  now  dead 
man  had  grasped  him.  With  a  hand- 
kerchief he  wiped  the  stain  from  his  arm 
and  burned  the  handkerchief.  The  next 
thing  he  did  was  to  turn,  with  an  angry 
snarl,  toward  Housman,  and  order  him 
from  the  place. 

"But  the  money  !"  said  the  latter.  "I 
was  just  going  to  give  you  your  share." 

"I  have  no  share,"  broke  in  Aram.  "I 
had  no  part  in  the  murder,  and  want 
none  of  the  spoils  of  it." 

Bewildered,  and  unable  to  understand 
how  Aram  could  refuse  the  money  when 
he  needed  it  so  badly,  and  it  was  of- 
fered to  him,  he  turned  and  did  as  he 
was  bid. 

Then  Eugene  Aram,  a  haggard  pallor 
whitening  his  face,  turned  toward  the 
table  in  an  efifort  to  find  distraction 
there. 

He  did  find  distraction,  and  much  of 
it.  It  was  a  letter  left  there  by  the  old 
woman,  the  kindly  neighbor,  and  in- 
formed him  that  his  aunt  had  died  and 
left  to  Eugene  one  thousand  pounds. 

In  the  five  years  that  succeeded  the 
murder,  Eugene  Aram  had,  with  the  aid 
of  the  money  left  to  him  by  his  aunt, 
completed  his  education,  and  had  pro- 
cured a  position  as  schoolmaster  at 
Grassdale,  the  home  of  Walter  Lester, 
and  Roland  Lester,  Walter's  uncle. 

The  crime  of  which  he  was  the  only 
living  man,  except  Housman — who  had 
actually  committed  it — who  had  wit- 
nessed it,  was  forever  troubling  him. 
His  worry  reached  its  climax  when,  one 
day,  during  the  noon  recess,  he  saw  sev- 
eral of  the  children  reading  by  a  brook 
behind  the  schoolhouse.  As  he  came  up 
behind  them  quietly  he  listened  to  what 
one  little  lad  was  reading  aloud  to  the 
others.    It  was  poetry,  and  the  verses 


sank  into  his  very  soul.  As  he  gazed 
into  the  brook,  he  heard,  in  the  quiet, 
unconcerned  voice,  the  lines  : 

"Woe,  woe  !    Unutterable  woe ! 

Who  spilled  life's  sacred  stream? 
For    why?     Methought    last    night  I 
wrought 

A  murder  in  my  dream ! 
I  sought  the  black,  accursed  pool. 

With  mild,  misgiving  eye, 
And  I  saw  the  dead  in  the  river  bed, 

For  the  faithless  stream  was  dry  1 
Aye,  though  he's  buried  in  a  cave. 

And  trodden  down  with  stones, 
And  years  have  rotted  ofif  his  flesh. 

The  world  shall  see  his  bones." 

The  boy's  voice  died  away  as  he  com- 
pleted the  poem,  and  Eugene  Aram,  for- 
getful of  those  about,  his  soul  haunted 
by  the  visions  that  the  verses  had 
l.irought  to  him,  cried  out : 

"The  horrid  thing  pursues  my  soul! 
It  stands  before  me  now!'' 

The  children  turned  in  surprise  at 
the  sound  of  their  teacher's  voice,  and 
saw  him  standing,  with  arms  out- 
stretched, looking  up  toward  Heaven. 

"My  God!''  he  murmured.  "I  didn't 
do  it !    You  know  I  didn't  do  it !" 

When  the  words  had  been  uttered, 
seemingly  relieved  by  having  placed  his 
case  before  the  judgment  of  God,  Eu- 
gene Aram  turned  and  left  the  brook, 
walking  toward  the  road. 

He  had  been  trudging  along  perhaps 
ten  minutes  when  a  scream  ahead  at- 
tracted his  attention.  Looking  quickly 
up  the  highway,  he  saw  a  young  woman 
of  about  his  own  age  and  a  man.  The 
latter  caused  him  to  look  carefully  a 
second  time,  and  then  he  was  sure.  It 
was  Edmund  Housman.  In  a  twink- 
ling, he  saw  what  was  taking  place,  and 
the  cause  of  the  scream  that  had  at- 
tracted his  attention.  The  woman  was 
terrified,  for  Housman  was  blocking  her 
way.  Not  knowing  what  else  to  do,  and 
surmising  that  what  the  man  wished 
was  her  money,  she  tossed  her  pocket- 
book  to  him.  With  a  silly  grin,  he 
stooped,  picked  it  up,  and  allowed  her 
to  pass.  She  rushed  down  the  road  as 
soon  as  she  had  got  past  the  thief,  and 
ran  up  to  Aram,  who  was  at  the  moment 
hastening  toward  the  two. 

"Please,  sir,  do  not  allow  him  to  harm 
me  !  He  has  my  money!  I  do  not  know 
what  else  he  would  want !" 

Eugene  looked  up  the  road  which  had 
been  the  scene  of  the  encounter,  and 
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saw  Housman  dodge  into  the  woods. 
He  wondered  if  the  thief  and  murderer 
had  recognized  him. 

In  soothing  tones,  he  consoled  the  girl, 
Madehne  Bond,  and  assured  her  that 
there  was  nothing  to  fear.  By  coinci- 
dence it  happened  that  Madeline  Bond 
and  her  sister  Eleanor  were  members  of 
the  household  of  Walter  and  Roland 
Lester.  Together  they  walked  to  the 
Lester  home,  where  Aram  was  intro- 
duced to  the  family.  It  was  very  little 
later  that  he  discovered  something,  much 
to  his  alarm,  when  Walter  Lester  and 
Roland  were  made  acquaintances  of  his. 
It  was  that  they  were  the  two  men  who 
had  been  spoken  of  in  the  letter  of  the 
dead   Clark.     Clark's   right  name  had 


though  she  knew  that  things  could  not 
go  on  always  as  they  were,  she  knew 
that  something  must  be  done. 

"It  cannot  go  on  as  it  is,  because, 
supposing  that  I  should  fall  in  love  with 
some  one" — and  at  this  point  she  cast  a 
sly  glance  at  Eugene — "what  should  I 
do  with  Walter," 

"Encourage  him  with  Eleanor,"  was 
the  reply  of  Eugene.  "But,  no,  let 
things  take  their  natural  course.  I  think 
you  shall  soon  find  out — if  we  become 
as  good  friends  as  I  hope — and  you  fall 
in  love." 

As  time  passed,  so  the  friendship  be- 
tween Eugene  and  Madeline  grew,  until 
at  length,  as  Aram  had  hoped,  they  fell 
in  love. 


One  evening,  when  Aram  was  calling 
at  the  home  of  Madeline,  much  to  the 
discomfort  of  Walter,  who  had  been 
watching  with  discomfort  the  increased 
friendliness  between  the  two,  the  butler 
entered,  and,  calling  Roland  aside,  whis- 
pered to  him : 

"Miss  Eleanor  has  seen  two'  men 
prowling  about  the  house,  and  so  have  i 
I.  She  is  now  with  Mr.  Walter,  who  | 
has  consoled  her,  and  he  told  me  to  ask  I 
you  what  to  do."  | 

"Bar  all  the  windows,"  ordered  the  ; 
older  man;  and  then,  calling  Eugene 
aside,  he  asked :  "Won't  you  stay  with  - 
us  to-night?  There  are  two  suspicious 
characters  outside,  and  I'm  sure  that 
you  can  do  more  to  quiet  ^Madeline  than 
any  of  us." 

Eugene    consented    gladly,    and  in- 
formed his  sweetheart,  for  they  had  by 
this  time  become  such,  of  what  her  uncle  '• 
had  told  him. 

It  was  close  to  midnight  when  Eu- 
gene, who  had  been  lying  awake  all  the 
time  listening  for  any  sounds  that  might 
come  from  the  men  who  had  been  re- 
ported to  be  prowling  about,  heard  a  , 
low  filing  noise  downstairs.  Hurriedly 
clothing  himself,  and  grasping  a  pistol, 
he  softly  left  the  room  and  went  quietly 
down  the  stairs.  Just  as  he  reached 
the  lower  step  he  caught  sight  of  the 
intruders  coming  through  a  window,  the 
bars  of  which  they  had  succeeded  in  ' 
filing  away.  Eugene  raised  his  pistol, 
and  there  was  a  report.  One  of  the  men 
fell  to  the  floor,  and  the  other,  fright- 
ened by  the  unexpected  shot,  fled 
through  the  window  by  which  he  had 
entered. 

Eugene  ran  up  to  the  wounded  man. 
It  was  Edmund  Housman. 

"So  it's  you,  is  it?"  the  intruder  asked. 
"Well,  get  me  out  of  this." 

Realizing  that  if  he  should  refuse  to 
help,  Housman  could  make  things  ex- 
tremely unpleasant  for  him,  Aram  helped 
him  to  the  window  and  out  of  it.  Then,  . 
as  the  others  entered,  he  explained  that 
he  had  shot  at  the  burglars,  but  they 
had  escaped,  but  without  having  stolen  ; 
anything.  ' 

The  encounter  had  served  to  have  a 
serious  efi'ect  on  the  life  of  Eugene 
from  then  on.  Housman  had  seen  him, 
and  would,  no  doubt,  attempt  to  benefit 
by  the  fact  that  Eugene  wished  to  keep 
his  reputation  perfect.  What  would 
Madeline  say  if  she  knew  that  Aram 
was  connected  with  the  murder  of  the 


To  the  horror  of  all,  a  skeleton  rolled  onto  the  ground  at  their  feet. 


been  Lester,  and  his  identity  had  been 
concealed  by  him  under  the  assumed 
name. 

As  the  evening  progressed,  Madeline 
and  Eugene,  who  were  alone  most  of 
the  time,  became  steadfast  friends. 
Eugene  liked  the  girl  more,  he  thought, 
than  any  other  he  had  ever  met;  and 
her  simple  ways  and  intelligence  at- 
tracted him  even  as  his  own  did  her. 
Then  she  confided  in  him  that  Walter, 
who  lived  with  them,  was  deeply  in  love 
with  her,  while  Eleanor,  her  sister,  was 
infatuated  with  Walter.  She,  so  she 
said,  cared  not  for  Walter  more  than 
as  a  friend.  This,  she  said,  had  been 
the   case    for   several   years,    and,  al- 


Many  twilights  they  spent  together 
along  the  roads  of  Grassdale,  for  there 
alone  could  they  be  without  arousing 
the  jealousy  of  Walter,  who  forever 
sought  to  gain  the  love  of  Madeline. 
On  one  of  these  walks  it  was  that  an 
old  woman  trudging  along  with  the  aid 
of  a  stick  halted  before  them.  Raising 
her  baton,  she  cried  : 

"Eugene  Aram,  beware  of  the  future  I 
It  bears  you  ill !" 

Eugene  and  Madeline  both  were  star- 
tled at  the  words,  but  he  succeeded  in 
quieting  his  companion,  who  soon  dis- 
missed the  incident  from  her  mind,  but 
nevertheless  it  bothered  Aram  for  a 
long  time  after. 
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I  elder  Lester?  And  then,  it  helped  Eu- 
i  gene,  inasmuch  as  his  bravery  brought 
him  admiration  from  Madehne. 

It  was  the  following  day  that  Eugene 
Aram  was  walking  along  the  road  to- 
ward his  home,  after  school  hours,  when 
the  bushes  suddenly  parted,  a  short  dis- 
tance ahead  of  him,  and  Edmund  Hous- 
man  emerged  from  them.  At  first  star- 
tled, Aram  soon  gained  control  of  him- 
self, however,  and  confronted  the  thief. 

Neither  spoke  a  word,  and  the  only 
sign  of  recognition  that  passed  between 
them  was  a  motion  of  Housman's  arm 
beckoning  to  Aram  to  follow  him.  For 
more  than  fifteen  minutes  Eugene 
walked  in  the  footsteps  of  the  highway- 
man along  a  path  through  the  woods  for 
a  way,  and  then  for  a  distance  through 
places  that  were  not  marked  by  paths 
or  any  sign  of  life. 

At  length  the  man  in  the  lead  halted 
before  a  huge  rock,  pushed  from  be- 
fore it  a  clump  of  bushes,  and  revealed 
an  entrance  to  a  cave.  He  motioned  to 
j  Eugene  to  enter,  and  the  latter  obeyed. 

When  they  were  seated  on  crude 
benches  inside.  Housman  spoke  for  the 
first  time. 

'"I  do  not  suppose  you  know  w-hat  I 
brought  j-ou  here  for,"  he  said,  with  a 
faint  glimmer  of  a  smile,  "so  I  shall 
tell  you  without  waste  of  time. 

"You  must  be  aware  of  the  fact  that 
there  could  be  a  great  deal  of  damage 
done  to  your  character  and  your  love 
affair  were  I  to  mention  what  I  cared 
to  regarding  a  certain  matter  in  which 
you  were  implicated  some  five  years 
ago.  Therefore,  is  not  my  silence  worth 
something?  You  cannot  prove  anything 
about  my  connection  with  the  affair, 
and  even  though  I  could  not  offer  in- 
criminating proof  that  you  committed 
'  a  murder,  the  mere  fact  that  you  were 
connected  with  it  would  tell  heavily  on 
y  your  character." 

When  the  other  had  finished  stating 
his  proposition  to  Aram,  the  latter 
j  looked  up  into  the  true  murderer's  smil- 
I  ing  face.  He  fully  realized  that  what 
i   Housman  had  said  w"as  a  fact. 

"How  much  do  you  want  for  your  si- 
lence?" inquired  Eugene. 

"One-half  of  your  marriage  dower," 
was  the  ready  reply. 

Aram  spent  several  minutes  in  solilo- 
quizing. At  first,  he  was  angry,  and 
refused  any  bribe  at  all,  even  threaten- 
ing injury  to  the  blackmailer;  but  finally 


he  gained  possession  of  himself  and 
made  his  offer. 

■'If  you  will  agree  to  quit  England 
forever,"  he  said,  "and  to  keep  quiet 
concerning  the  realtion  of  myself  with 
the  death  of  Clark,  I  shall  pay  you  to- 
morrow the  sum  of  five  hundred 
pounds." 

The  conditions  were  satisfactory  to 
Housman,  and  the  agreement  was  made. 
The  two  left  the  cave,  and  iVram  con- 
tinued on  his  way  home,  feeling  that  a 
great  burden  had  been  lifted  from  him. 

On  the  following  day,  true  to  his 
word,  Aram  brought  the  money  to 
Housman,  at  the  appointed  place,  and 
the  latter  left  for  the  town  of  his  na- 
tivit}',  where  he  had  first  met  Eugene 
Aram,  and  where  the  murder  of  the 
elder  Lester  had  taken  place. 

The  same  day  another  left  for  the 
same  town.  It  was  Walter  Lester,  and 
his  mission  was  to  attempt  to  learn 
particulars  of  the  disappearance  of  his 
father,  who  had  last  been  seen  in  the 
Spotted  Dog  Inn. 

The  inn,  therefore,  was  the  first  place 
to  which  he  went,  and  there,  seated  in 
the  very  room  in  which  his  father  had 
met  his  murderer,  A\'alter  also  met 
Housman. 

The  latter,  practically  without  reason 
from  heavy  drinking,  was  mixed  in  a 
heated  argument  at  the  time  that  Wal- 
ter arrived,  and  the  argument  was  one 
to  interest  the  young  Lester. 

The  confab  was  in  reference  to  the 
remains  of  a  skeleton  that  had  been 
found  beneath  an  old  house  that  day. 

"Perhaps,"  suggested  one  of  the  vil- 
lagers, "they  are  what  is  left  of  old 
Clark,  who  vanished  five  j-ears  ago." 

"And  who  may  Clark  be?"  was  the 
interested  question  put  by  Walter. 

"Oh,"  replied  the  first  speaker,  "he's 
a  traveling  man  who  passed  here  five 
years  ago,  and  never  w^ent  any  further. 
Xo  one  ever  heard  what  happened  to 
him.  Believe  he  was  on  his  way  to 
"€rassdale,  where  he  had  folks.  Said 
something  about  it." 

Walter  immediately  surmised  the 
truth.  Clark  was  his  father.  He  was 
about  to  continue  with  questions  when 
Housman  interfered. 

"No  more  Clark  than  you  are,"  he 
asserted,  in  drunken  stupor. 

"How  do  j-ou  know?"  asked  Walter, 
his  interest  ever  growing. 

"Because,"  Housman  answered,  with 
startling  positiveness,  "old  man  Clark's 


bones  are  lying  this  minute  in  St.  Rob- 
ert's Cave,  in  a  wooden  box." 

His  statement  astounded  all  present, 
and,  naturally,  he  was  called  upon  for 
an  explanation. 

"Follow  me,"  was  his  only  reply,  and 
every  one  did. 

At  the  cave,  Housman,  still  too  in- 
toxicated to  realize  what  he  was  doing, 
pointed  out  the  box  to  the  others.  They 
took  it  outside  and  opened  it. 

To  the  horror  of  all,  a  skeleton  rolled 
out  onto  the  ground  at  their  feet. 

"Did  you  kill  this  man?'"  roared  out 
Walter  Lester  to  Housman,  in  tones  of 
accusation. 

"Xo,  no  '  I  didn't  do  it !  I  didn't  do 
it!"  he  shrieked. 

"\\'ho  did,  then?"  raged  Walter. 

Seeing  the  folly  of  what  he  had  done, 
and  the  possible  result  to  himself,  Hous- 
man cried : 

"Eugene  Aram !  He  told  me  so,  and 
showed  me  wdiere  he  had  hidden  the 
bones  1" 

Three  days  later,  Eugene  Aram,  who 
had  been  sitting  at  a  table  in  his  home, 
reading,  rose  to  answer  a  knock  at  his 
door.  He  swung  the  portal  open,  and 
faced  Walter  and  Roland  Lester  and 
the  village  constable.  Immediately  \\  al- 
ter opened  with  a  vollej'  of  abusing  and 
accusing  language.  Eugene,  despite  his 
years  of  worrying,  was  complete  master 
of  the  situation  now  that  the  time  he 
had  so  long  feared  had  arrived.-  In  the 
midst  of  it  all,  after  the  constable  had 
displayed  the  royal  warrant  for  the  ar- 
rest of  Eugene  Aram  as  the  suspected 
murderer  of  'Sir.  Lester,  ^ladeline 
rushed  in.  She  had  seen  the  trio  come 
down  the  road  toward  the  home  of  Eu- 
gene, and  was  anxious  to  learn  the 
trouble. 

When  she  saw  the  gyves  on  his  wrists 
she  nearly  collapsed. 

"\\'hat  is  it,  dear?''  she  asked.  "A\'hy 
are  they  arresting  you?'' 

Eugene  cast  his  eyes  toward  the  floor, 
and  a  look  of  shamie  came  over  his  coun- 
tenance. Then  he  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
the  one  word  that  dug  into  her  soul : 

"3.1urder!  For  the  murder  of  Wal- 
ter's father.  But  bear  up,  my  girl,  anJ 
all  will  be  well,  for  I  am  innocent.'' 

Before  more  could  be  said  Eugene 
Aram  was  led  away  hy  the  constable, 
and  \\'alter  remained  to  soothe  Made- 
line, a  task  for  which  he  appointed  him- 
self, for  his  old  love  had  never  died. 
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despite  the  affection  bestowed  upon  him 
by  Eleanor,  and  for  which  he  was  al- 
ways gracious. 

Little  happened  between  the  arrest 
of  Aram  and  the  trial  for  murder,  ex- 
cept the  decline  in  the  condition  of 
Madeline,  who  grew  worse  day  by  day 
under  the  nervous  strain. 

When  finally  the  day  for  the  trial  ar- 
rived, and  Eugene  Aram  was  hopeful 
of  the  verdict,  due  to  encouragement 
from  all  his  friends,  especially  Roland 
Lester,  the  brother  of  the  murdered 
man,  who  continually  expressed  his  faith 


ment  of  five  hundred  pounds  but  a 
short  time  before.  No  phase  of  the  case 
did  he  omit. 

"But  why  did  you  not  expose  the 
murderer,  or  rather  the  man  whom  you 
claim  to  be  the  murderer,  instead  of 
shielding  him  all  these  years?"  asked 
the  prosecuting  attorney. 

The  question  was  one  that  Eugene 
Aram  could  not  reply  to,  other  than  to 
lay  the  matter  on  the  condition  of  his 
mind  at  the  time,  due  to  worry. 

At  last  the  jury  filed  out,  and  in  due 
time  filed  back.    The  foreman  handed 


tered  the  chamber  of  IMadeline,  his  face 
was  dark  and  haggard.  Easily  might 
one  have  guessed  what  his  words  were 
to  be.  Madeline  cast  just  one  anxious 
glance  at  Roland,  saw  his  countenance, 
and  fell  over — dead  ! 

It  was  early  morning  when  the  rising 
sun  of  dawn  spread  over  the  country- 
side gradually,  breaking  a  dull,  gray 
light  over  the  desolate,  forbidding  jail- 
yard.  Slowly  in  the  vanishing  dark- 
ness the  dim  outlines  began  to  be  vis- 
ible.   First  the  iail  and  the  tall  stone 


Eugene  Aram  testified  in  his  own  defense.    His  story  was  the  truth. 


and  belief  in  the  innocence  of  the  de- 
fendant, Madeline  sat  dejectedly  in  her 
room.  She  was  restless  and  nervous 
to  such  an  extent  that  there  was  no 
hope  to  quiet  her  until  the  news  of  the 
jury's  decision  could  be  told. 

The  chief  witness  for  the  crown  was 
Edmund  Housman.  He  told  a  fiction 
version  of  the  murder,  invented  by  him- 
self, and  stood  through  the  cross-exam- 
ination. Things  looked  very  dark  when 
Eugene  Aram  testified  in  his  own  de- 
fense. His  story  was  the  truth.  He 
told  of  the  offer  made  to  him  by  Hous- 
man, and  everything,  including  the  pay 


the  judge  a  slip  of  paper.  All  was  quiet. 
The  scene  resembled  a  graveyard,  and 
the  attendants  were  still  and  appalling, 
as  tombstones;  while  the  judge  might 
have  been  a  Calvin  reading  a  prayer 
over  a  newly  filled  grave;  and  then  he 
spoke  a  single  word,  and  it  rang  as 
a  death  knell  in  the  ears  of  all : 
"Guilty!" 

Eugene  Aram  stood  erect  and  bravely 
as  the  hush  fell  on  the  courtroom.  Not 
a  sign  of  fear  nor  the  indication  of  a 
tremble  could  be  detected,  for  there  was 
none,  when  he  was  led  away. 

That  night,  when  Roland  Lester  en- 


wall,  then  the  yard  itself,  and  finally, 
with  its  arm  raised  up  toward  heaven, 
the  ghastly  beam  of  the  gallows. 

An  object  moved  by  the  doer  of  the 
court  and  came  out  into  the  yard.  It 
was  a  man.  In  his  hand  he  carried 
something,  a  small,  black,  awful  some- 
thing— a  flag,  the  signal  of  death.  At 
the  far  end  of  the  yard  he  halted,  and 
raised  it  on  the  post.  Crowds  gath- 
ing  at  the  outside  saw  it.  and  turned 
away  in  horror.  It  was  the  sign  of  an 
execution. 

The  dawn  had  broken  when  a  small 
group  came   from   the  passageway  of 
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j  the  brown-stone  building,  and  the  sing- 
ing voice  of  the  chaplain  floated  through 
j  the  air,  repeating  the  lines  of  the  lit- 
:  any.  Another  voice,  in  the  same  un- 
j  earthly  tones,  gave  answer  in  dreadful 
i  monotony.  Slowly  the  group  went  down 
the  courtyard  and  up  the  steps  of  the 


scaffold,  singing  always  the  litany.  At 
the  top  they  halted,  and  the  litany 
ceased. 

Eugene  Aram,  with  head  thrown  back 
in  defiance  of  man,  stretched  out  his 
arms  toward  heaven.  Slowly  over  his 
head  descended  the  fatal  noose  of  the 


gallow  rope,  and  Eugene  Aram  spoke: 
"Thank  God,  the  end  has  come!  She 
has  gone  ahead  of  me,  because  she  knew 
I  was  going  to  meet  her,  and  I  am !  Oh, 
Madeline,  I'm  coming !" 

The  trap  snapped,  and  Eugene  Aram 
went  his  way. 


The  Chaplin-Reeves-Ritchie  Debate 

|;  By  Rex  Berry 

!■ 

"Who  was  the  original  funny  drunk.?" 
j  If  you  are  a  follower  of  the  pictures  you  have  often  asked  yourself  this  ques- 

tion— but,  without  a  doubt,  you  have  never  answered  it  satisfactorily.  The  debate 
between  Charlie  Chaplin,  Billy  Reeves  and  Billy  Ritchie  is  as  to  who  of  them  was 
the  original  "funny  drunk"  in  the  sketch  "A  Night  in  an  English  Music  Hall"  which 
part  was  played  by  them  all,  and  from  which  originated  the  scheme  of  each  of  their 
respective  present  make-ups. 

Here  are  the  authentic  facts  of  the  debate,  and  the  writer's  opinion  drawn 
from  these  facts. 


WHO  was  the  original  drunk? 
Three    comedians,    three  film 
|j  companies,  and  millions  of  photo-play 
fans,  are  interested  in  learning  the  an- 
swer to  this  question  at  the  present  time. 
,  Out  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  Charles 
Chaplin,  of  Essanay,  is  so  sure  that  he 
is  the  man  to  fill  the  role,  at  least  as 
j  far  as  the  screen  is  concerned,  that  lie 
I  refuses  to  even  notice  the  others ;  while 
I  in  Universal   City,  very  close  to  Los 
i  Angeles,  Billie  Ritchie  spends  his  spare 
time  telling  his  press  agent  the  e.xact 
dates  he  did  this,  that,  and  the  other 
'  thing.    From  the  South,  however,  comes 
what  looks  like  the  most  substantial  ar- 
gument offered,  in  the  form  of  a  guar- 
I  antee  of  one  thousand  dollars  to  any 
j  person  who  can  prove  that  Billie  Reeves, 
of  Lubin,  did  not  create  the  mirth-pro- 
voking character. 

The  three  comedians,  each  of  whose 
individual  ability  is  worthy  of  praise, 
are  now  playing  the  part  before  the 
motion-picture  camera,  and,  because  of 
the  similarity  in  their  make-up,  are 
often  mistaken  for  one  another  by  the 
fans.  Their  companies  have  tried  to 
offset  this  by  distributing  much  publicity 
matter  throughout  the  country,  telling 
why  their  comedian  has  the  best  right  to 
the  make-up,  and  giving  the  dates  that 
he  did  various  things  on  in  order  to 
prove  their  contention. 

Considering  the  motion-picture  careers 


of  the  three,  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt  but  what  Chaplin  leads  the  other 
pair  in  the  make-up  and  the  "funny 
business"  which  goes  with  the  part.  It 
was  a  little  more  than  a  year  and  a 
half  ago  that  he  introduced  the  eccen- 
tric character,  which  has  become  sort  of 


Charlie  Chaplin  making 
'em  laugh. 


a  modern  craze  to  the  motion-picture 
public.  It  was  just  after  Ford  Sterling 
left  Keystone,  and  at  that  time  exhibi- 
tors and  fans  who  followed  the  fortunes 
of  this  brand  were  wondering  if  IMack 
Sennet  could  ever  bring  out  another 
comedian  who  would  prove  as  popular 
as  the  clever  Ford.  Chaplin  came  with 
a  rush,  and  his  peculiar  make-up,  and 
unexpected  twists  when  working  in  a 
scene,  at  once  endeared  him  to  the  hearts 
of  the  slapstick-comedy  lovers. 

Everything  went  along  smoothly  until 
Billie  Ritchie  joined  the  Universal  com- 
pany. Nothing  might  have  happened 
then,  had  not  some  one  accused  Ritchie 
of  stealing  Chaplin's  character.  In  re- 
ply to  this  accusation,  the  Universal 
company  sent  out  broadcast  numerous 
statements,  which  ran  several  typewrit- 
ten pages,  telling  how  Chaplin  was  imi- 
tating Ritchie,  and  comparing  him  to  a 
pirate  of  old,  inasmuch  as  he  was  steal- 
ing from  another  man  his  very  means 
of  livelihood.  To  all  of  this,  Chaplin 
and  his  company  said  nothing.  Later 
he  joined  Essanay,  and  then  his  real 
popularity  began.  Broadway  shows  put 
on  whole  Chaplin  choruses,  a  song  enti- 
tled "The  Charlie  Chaplin  Walk,"  made 
its  appearance,  several  styles  of  statu- 
ettes appeared,  and  a  law  suit  over  them 
was  brought  into  a  Western  court ;  stick 
pins,  with  the  comical  character  on  them, 
were  worn  by  the  fans ;  cartoonists  on 
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the  metropolitan  papers  used  Charlie 
Chaplin  as  one  of  their  characters,  and 
at  every  private  party  there  was  some 
one  to  imitate  the  little  comedian.  This 
brings  us  up  to  the  present  time. 

But  while  this  was  going  on,  Billie 
Reeves  entered  the  debate,  and  stated 
flatly  that  he,  and  he  alone,  was  the 
original  drunk.  Reeves  had  been  work- 
ing at  the  Amsterdam  Roof  Garden,  in 
New  York  City,  as  one  of  the  star 
attractions  of  the  Ziegfeld's  "Midnight 
Frolics,"  every  evening,  and  had  been 
quietly  slipping  over  to  Philadelphia 
every  day  to  play  several  hours  in  come- 
dies which  the  Lubin  company  was  mak- 
ing. At  the  close  of  the  "Frolics"  en- 
gagement he  deserted  the  musical  stage 


"Billy"  Reeves  in  private  life. 


and  went  South  with  a  number  of  Lubin 
players. 

Just  before  leaving  the  bright  lights 
of  old  Broadway,  Reeves  had  a  few 
words  to  say  in  regard  to  the  careers 
of  the  men  who  had  been  claiming  the 
make-up  which  he  firmly  believes  is  all 
his  own.  I  think  it  would  be  best  to 
let  Reeves'  own  words  tell  his  side  of 
the  story.    So  here  goes : 

"I  am  the  original  drunk,  and  I  iirst 
played  the  part  in  an  act  produced  by 
Mr.  Fred  Karno,"  he  said.  "The  piece 
was  at  first  called  'Twice  Nightly,'  but 
later  the  name  was  changed  to  'The 
Mumming  Birds.'  These  titles  were 
used  while  it  toured  Europe,  and  when 
it  was  sent  to  America  it  became  known 
as  'A  Night  in  an  English  Music  Hall.' 


The  original  production  was  made  at 
the  Star  Music  Hall,  Bermonday,  Lon- 
don, England,  in  1904,  and  the  cast  in- 
cluded Charles  Bell,  the  noted  'boy  in 
the  box' ;  Arthur  Gallimore,  the  'wres- 
tler'; Miss  Imy  Minster — now  Mrs. 
Reeves — the  'original  soubrette' ;  and 
Billy  Ritchie,  who  played  the  'bum  con- 
jurer.' In  this  first  showing  of  the 
piece  I  was  the  drunk  character,  who 
occupied  a  box  during  a  performance  on 
a  stage  within  a  stage,  and  who  said 
nothing,  having  to  'get  over'  all  the 
comedy  by  pantomime. 

"The  play  was  en  tour  three  years, 
and  the  places  in  which  we  played  in- 
cluded the  leading  cities  and  towns  in 
England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales, 
France,  Germany,  Russia,  Honolulu, 
Australia,  and  South  America.  During 
all  this  trip  I  played  the  drunk  charac- 
ter. It  was  not  until  1907  that  Billy 
Ritchie  got  a  chance  to  play  the  part, 
and  then  only  because  I  was  bound  by 
a  contract  for  a  long  stretch  in  Vienna, 
and  could  not  get  away.  My  brother, 
Alf  Reeves,  who  was  manager  of  the 
act,  thought  Ritchie  could  enact  the  part 
successfully,  so  he  was  given  the  chance. 

"I  returned  to  the  United  States  after 
my  Vienna  engagement,  and  introduced 
the  drunk  character  in  the  Ziegfeld  'Fol- 
lies' in  1908.  During  the  seasons  of 
1909,  1910,  and  1911  I  stayed  with  this 
organization,  and  kept  the  same  part. 
After  I  left  the  'Follies,'  Leon  Errol 
impersonated  the  drunk. 

"Mr.  Ritchie  left  the  act  under  my 
brother's  management  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Harry  Royston.  Mr.  Royston 
was  deaf,  and  because  of  this  handicap 
could  not  catch  the  cues,  so  he  had  to 
gi\e  it  up  after  a  short  trial.  Mr. 
Ritchie  went  to  Gus  Hill's  burlesque 
show,  'Vanity  Fair,'  or  'Around  the 
Clock,'  and  used  the  business  of  the 
'Night  in  an  English  Music  Hall"  act, 
which  was  copyrighted.  My  brother 
sued  Mr.  Hill,  and  was  awarded  the 
verdict.  It  cost  Mr.  Hill  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  thirty-five  hundred  dollars. 
Ritchie  left  Hill,  and  produced  an  act 
called  'The  Dream  Man,'  which  did  not 
prove  very  successful,  and  was  dis- 
carded after  a  short  run.  Ritchie  then 
returned  to  Hill,  and  stayed  with  him 
about  three  years.  After  this  he  was 
taken  ill,  and  was  forced  to  rest  for 
some  time.  It  was  after  this  vacation 
that  he  joined  the  Universal  Film  Man- 
ufacturing   Company    and  introduced 


what  he  terms  'the-original-drunk'  char- 
acter to  the  screen  in  L-KO  comedies. 

"Now,  in  regard  to  Chaplin,  I  want 
to  say  that  it  is  my  honest  belief  that  he 
originated  the  screen  character  which 
has  made  him  famous.  Both  the  actions 
he  uses,  and  the  make-up  of  the  'drunk,' 
have  original  twists  to  them  which  must 
be  credited  to  the  Essanay  comedian. 
He  was  brought  from  England  to  Amer- 


"Billy"  Reeves  in  make-up. 


ica  about  five  j^ears  ago  by  my  brother, 
for  a  part  in  an  act  called  'Wow  Wows.' 
Because  the  'Night  in  an  English  Music 
Hair  act  was  in  such  demand,  however, 
.■\If  put  him  into  the  drunk  part  in  a 
company  which  toured  the  country.  He 
played  this  role  about  three  years,  and 
was  very  successful  in  it.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1913,  he  closed  in  Kansas  City,  and 
joined  the  Keystone  company.  His  year 
there  served  to  make  him  a  motion- 
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picture  favorite,  and  the  Essanay  en- 
g-agement  followed." 

Though  he  did  not  mention  the  fact, 
Reeves  has  gone  on  record  as  saj-ing 
that  he  will  give  one  thousand  dollars 
to  any  person  who  can  prove  that  he 
was  not  the  original  drunk  in  the  '"Xight 
lin  an  English  Music  Hall"  act.  As 
money  is  not  so  awfullj-  plentiful,  and  as 
|no  one  has,  as  yet,  claimed  the  thou- 
isand,  there  must  be  something  to  his 
statement,  though  the  data  which  Bill 
-Ritchie  supplied  via  the  Universal  com- 
pany seems  to  contradict  the  fact,  inas- 
much as  it  credits  Ritchie  with  playing 
lhe  part  in  1903. 

Ritchie's  career,  as  outlined  bj-  the 
Universal,   shows  that  he  started  his 
-climb  to  fame  when  ten  years  of  age. 
■vvith    his    mother's    concert  compam". 
That  was  in  1888,  and  from  that  time 
until  1892  he  had  much  varied  experi- 
ence in  musical,  dramatic,  and  acrobatic 
work.    In  1893  he  went  into  pantomime, 
but  returned  to  dramatic  work  the  fol- 
,  lowing  j-ear,  and  continued  in  this  work 
until  1896.    Then  he  joined  Fred  H. 
'Graham's  pantomime  act,  entitled  "Cin- 
derella," and  wore  the  same  make-up  he 
is  using  at  present.    He  also  carried  the 
make-up  into  vaudeville  during  the  same 
year,  while  working  with  his  two  sis- 
ters.   From  1898  to  1903  he  was  with 
Fred  Karno,  and  played  in  several  well- 
known    pantomime    sketches.      As  I 
I  have  stated  before,  it  was  in  1903  that 
Ritchie  is  said  to  have  appeared  as  the 
"original   drunk"  in   "A  Xight   in  an 
English  Music  Hall,"  and,  following  this 
1  engagement,    the    Universal  company 
I  states  that  he  came  to  America — though 
Reeves'  storj'  differs — and  played  the 
Orpheum  Circuit  here  for  a  3"ear.  In 
1906  he  returned  to  Gus  Hill's  manage- 
fment — again  using  Universal  data — and 
(for  eight  years  starred  under  this  man- 
agement.   He  used  always  the  drunk 
make-up,  making  over  twelve  years  he 
1  played  the  same  role,  for  a  total  of  over 
'  rive  thousand  times. 
I    There  you  are.    By  comparing  what 
,' Reeves  sa3-s  about  Ritchie's  career,  and 
what  Universal  saj-s  about  their  star, 
the  difference  will  easily  be  noted.  That 
is  not  all  to  be  said  about  Ritchie,  how- 
ever, for  his  employers  go  a  little  more 
into  detail  in  comparing  him  to  Chaplin, 
and  telling  just  how  long  he  originated 
the  drunk  part  before  the  popular  Char- 
He  thought  of  using  it. 

It  was  just  three  j^ears  before  Charlie 
Chaplin  was  born,  they  state,  that  Ritchie 


first  used  his  drunk  make-up,  though 
he  was  then  only  ten  years  old.  Chaplin 
came  into  the  world  about  1890,  so  the 
dates  harmonize  at  this  point.  They 
point   out  the   fact  that   Chaplin  ad- 


"B:lly"  Ritchie  in  characteristic  pose. 


mits  that  his  first  visit  to  this  side  of 
the  water  was  made  with  the  "Xight 
in  an  English  Music  Hall"  company,  in 
1910,  as  further  evidence  he  was  merely 
one  of  a  number  who  played  the  part 
of  the  drunk  after  Ritchie  discarded  it. 


And  now  about  Chaplin : 

He  doesn't  seem  to  make  any  claim 
about  originating  the  part  in  the  stage 
production  which  has  served  for  a  pivot 
around  which  the  argument  may  swing, 
but  he  has  every  right  in  the  world  to 
say  that  he  was  the  first  one  to  use  it  in 
motion  pictures.  Until  he  came  to  the 
Kej'stone  company  there  were  many  pe- 
culiar make-ups  in  existence  in  the  movie 
world,  but  perhaps  the  only  one  which 
had  gained  prominence  was  Ford  Ster- 
ling's little  chin  whisker  and  general 
"Dutch''  costume,  ^^'ith  the  coming  of 
Chaplin,  his  funny  feet,  little  mustache, 
tight  coat,  and  big  pants,  and — more  than 
all — his  elastic  cane,  make-ups  of  a  simi- 
lar nature  sprang  up  on  all  sides.  With- 
out a  doubt,  Ritchie  and  Reeves  are  the 
only  two  of  the  many  who  have  any 
right  in  a  dispute  of  this  kind  besides 
Chaplin,  for  the  others  were  confessed 
imitators.  Therefore,  it  seems  that  the 
smiling,  little  Essanay  comedian  need  not 
speak  at  all  in  order  to  uphold  his  end, 
for  the  right  of  being  the  first  man  to 
introduce  the  "funny  drunk"  to  motion 
pictures  is  acknowledged  his  without  a 
chance  to  dispute,  and  he  does  not  claim 
to  have  originated  the  part  on  the  stage. 
■  That  leaves  Reeves  and  Ritchie  to 
quarrel  over  who  was  the  first  one  to 
play  the  part  in  "A  Xight  in  an  English 
]\Iusic  Hall."  If  my  readers  will  look 
back  over  the  data,  they  will  see  that 
both  the  comedians  claim  this  honor, 
and  they  will  also  note  that  Ritchie  says 
he  played  it  a  year  before  Reeves.  If 
this  is  true,  and  if  it  is  a  fact  that 
Reeves  has  posted  one  thousand  dollars 
to  be  given  to  the  person  who  can  dis- 
credit his  claim — and  I  believe  he  has — 
it  is  easj-  to  see  that  it  is  up  to  Ritchie 
to  produce  better  proof  of  his  statement 
and  claim  the  reward.  Otherwise,  I'm 
afraid  everything  indicates  that  Billie 
Reeves  was  the  original  drunk. 

In  the  matter  of  the  present  make-up 
used  by  the  three,  I  feel  those  who  have 
watched  all  perform,  either  on  the  stage 
or  screen,  will  agree  with  me  when  I 
sa}"  that  Chaplin's  make-up  was  origi- 
nated in  the  brain  of  Chaplin,  Ritchie's 
in  the  brain  of  Ritchie,  and  Reeves'  in 
the  brain  of  Reeves.  Without  a  doubt, 
all  three  based  their  weird  costume  and 
its  trimmings  on  the  character  of  the 
drunk  in  the  "Music  Hall"  act,  but  each 
has  changed  minor  things  here  and  there 
until  he  has  a  right  to  call  it  his  own. 


Hints  for  Scenario  Writers 


By  Clarence  J.  Caine 

It  is  assumed  that  the  majority  of  those  who  follow  this  department  have  had  some  ex- 
perience in  preparing  scripts  for  the  market,  but  for  the  benefit  of  beginners  even  the  most 
simple  questioning  pertaining  to  photo-play  writing  will  be  treated  at  some  time  or  another 
in  the  future.  Any  scenarioist  who  is  in  doubt  as  to  anything  which  comes  under  the  head 
of  script  writing  is  welcomed  to  write  in  and  state  his  trouble.  Questions  will  be  promptly 
answered  through  this  department  or  personally.  Address  all  correspondence  to  Scenario 
Writers'  Dept.,  Picture-Play  Weekly,  Street  &  Smith,  Publishers,  New  York  City. 


IMPOSSIBILITIES. 

"T^HE  complaint  most  editors  have  to 
*  make  against  the  scripts  of  ama- 
teurs is  their  utter  lack  of  logic.  Only 
the  other  day  we  saw  an  editor  who 
was  peacefully  reading  a  script  go  into 
a  spasm  because  one  of  the  characters 
was  sent  to  prison  for  twenty  years  be- 
cause he  stole  a  bottle  of  milk.  This 
editor  will  probably  remember  the  writer 
who  sent  in  the  script,  but  the  memory 
will  not  be  a  pleasant  one,  and  will  not 
prove  a  selling  asset  for  that  writer  in 
the  future. 

The  cause  of  this  unreasonable  break 
was  doubtless  due  to  the  writer's  de- 
sire to  get  one  of  the  characters  out  of 
the  way  for  the  twenty  years.  Friend 
writer  hadn't  learned  that  everything 
that  is  written  must  be  made  convinc- 
ing in  order  to  sell,  so  he  simply  dashed 
down  the  first  thing  he  thought  of  for 
which  a  man  could  be  arrested,  and  took 
it  for  granted  that  a  judge  would  "slap 
on"  the  long  sentence. 

Amateurs  have  to  learn  to  overcome 
this  habit,  and  sort  of  "think  from  the 
other  end,"  in  order  to  make  theii'  scripts 
logical  at  all  points.  When  you  have 
a  certain  end  to  reach  in  order  to  make 
your  plot  work  out  the  way  you  wish, 
think  over  its  various  possibilities,  and 
apply  each  of  them  to  real  life.  \sk 
yourself,  "If  I  were  this  man,  or  tuis 
woman,  would  I  act -in  this  manner?'' 
Had  the  amateur  of  the  "twenty-years- 
for-a-bottle-of-milk"  episode  placed  him- 
self in  the  position  of  the  judge  who 
tried  the  case,  he  probably  would  have 
seen  how  impossible  it  was,  and  would 
have  supplied  a  crime  with  a  little  more 
lawlessness  attached  to  it  in  order  to 
have  his  character  draw  the  required 
sentence. 

Learn  to  "think  around"  your  subject, 
and  thus  avoid  impossibilities. 


W.MTING. 

About  once  a  week  some  one  comes 
to  us,  or  writes  in,  that  such  and  such 
a  company  has  held  a  script  for  three 
or  four  weeks,  and  wants  to  know 
whether  they  are  copying  the  plot,  to  be 
used  without  paying  for  it. 

We  don't  say  much,  but  we  tab  writ- 
ers having  such  complaints  to  make  as 
being  of  the  class  who  will  have  trou- 
ble all  their  lives.  No  reputable  film 
company  will  be  so  small  as  to  steal  a 
play,  so  why  fuss  around  on  that  score? 
If  writers  wish  to  take  the  chance  of 
submitting  to  unreliable  concerns,  who 
are  nothing  more  than  "get-rich-quick'' 
schemes  with  a  title  attached,  it  is  his 
own  loss ;  but  it  does  not  pay  to  take 
such  chances,  and  those  who  are  in  the 
game  for  a  few  months  know  it  very 
well. 

If  one  of  the  recognized  companies 
holds  a  script  for  a  month  or  more, 
don't  write  in  and  tell  them  you  either 
want  the  script  or  a  check  by  return 
mail.  You  won't  get  the  latter,  but  you 
will  get  the  former — and  all  other  sub- 
missions for  some  time  to  come,  unless 
you  write  a  masterpiece.  The  longer  a 
good  company  holds  a  script — with  one 
or  two  exceptions — the  more  chance  you 
have  of  selling  it,  for  the  policy  of  most 
big  producers  is  to  return  at  once  all 
submitted  scenarios  that  they  do  not 
consider  worthy  of  purchase.  There  are 
several  persons  who  have  to  O.  K.  a 
play  before  it  is  finally  accepted,  and  this 
takes  time.  Learn  to  be  a  good  waiter, 
and  you  will  register  many  sales  that 
might  have  otherwise  become  rejections. 

HEAVY  STUFF. 

"He  writes  a  lot  of  pififle,  but  his 
heavy  stufY  certainly  goes  big,"  remarked 
a  man  well  known  in  the  motion-picture 
world,  as  we  were  watching  the  unreel- 


ing of  a  certain  author's  story  on  the. 
screen.  The  story  in  question  was  hope- 
less. There  was  no  excuse  for  its  ever 
having  reached  the  screen,  and  it  must 
have  been  "put  through"  because  of  an 
urgent  demand  for  subjects  by  the  com-  ■ 
pany  which  made  it.  ; 

The  statement,  however,  is  significant. 
It  is  possible  for  any  person  to  "land"' 
a  script  occasionally  which  is  not  fully 
up  to  the  standard  if  at  other  times  his 
work  is  of  such  merit  that  it  stands  far 
above  that  of  others.  Editors  realize- 
that  a  man  cannot  turn  out  work  that 
is  a  "knock-out"  every  time  he  sits  down 
at  his  machine,  so  they  are  considerate. 
This  does  not  apply  in  any  way  to  the 
amateur  who  has  not  yet  proved  that 
his  work  is  deserving,  but  it  does  to  the 
professional  who  earns  his  living  by 
writing  alone,  and  who  gives  a  certain 
company  the  majority  of  his  work. 

Begin  at  the  very  beginning  by  mak- 
ing your  heavy  stufif,'  your  real  efforts, 
carry  the  very  best  that  is  in  you,  and 
write  an  occasional  bad  one  once  in  a' 
while  just  to  get  it  out  of  your  sys- 
tem if  you  must.  Of  course,  the  bad  one,' 
is  not  to  be  submitted,  but  destroyed,} 
while  all  of  the  heavy  stuff  will  noti 
prove  quite  good  enough  at  first  to  de- 
serve submission.  It  has,  however., 
enough  behind  it  to  enable  you  to  worki 
on  it  until  it  is  worthy  of  editorial  con-| 
sideration.  1 

We  know  of  three  or  four  amateurs 
who   are   working    out   their   scenario  j 
careers  along  these  lines,  and  one  oil 
them  only  recently  sold  a  two-reeler  |; 
It  was   his   sixth   submission   in  fouii! 
months,  but  he  had  written  many  more  j; 
Slow  but  sure  is  a  trite  way,  but  it  is  i 
and  always  will  be,  a  sure  one.    It  is  thc'l 
way  that  will  make  an  editor  smile  know 
ingly  as  he  O.  K.'s  your  heavy  stuff  foi  < 
purchase.  m 
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Answers  to  Readers. 

R.  P.  HoDC-ox.  Gloucester,  Mass. — 
Your  case  is  covered  by  the  article  en- 
titled "Waiting."  in  this  issue  of  the  de- 
partment. 

I  Hugh  J.  Cassiby,  Brooklj-n,  X.  Y. — 
I  If  it  is  not  copyrighted,  any  author  may, 
without  danger  of  legal  entanglements, 
use  another's  storj-;  but- there  exists  a 
sort  of  unwritten  law  among  writers 
,  and  editors  forbidding  it.  One  may  "get 
away  with  it,"  but  if  he  is  caught,  the 
results  will  not  aid  his  future  efforts. 

J.  Oliver  Gegt.fr,  New  Y'ork,  X.  Y. — 
From  time  to  time  we  give  lists  of  com- 
panies and  their  exact  wants.  You  have 
the  names  of  most  of  the  leading  com- 
panies now  buying:  We  would  advise 
against  writing  a  serial,  but  if  3"ou  are 
willing  to  gamble  with  it,  it  would  be 
necessarj'  to  write  a  full  sj-nopsis,  and 
designate  where  the  various  episodes 
would  begin  and  end. 

Mrs.   Grace  Prothers,  ^Minneapolis, 
M:nn. — When  a  company  states  it  is 
erstocked."    it   means   that    it  has 
enough  scenarios  on  hand  to  last  for 
some  time.    Every  week.  Picture  Play 
'  Weekly  has  the  names  and  addresses  ot 
companies  who  are  not  overstocked,  and 
tells  just  what  thej-  want.    iMarj-  Louise 
Farley  is  located  in  Xew  York  City. 
i  We  have  not  got  her  street  address. 
R.  I.  Beale,  Kansas  Citj-,  Mo. — Charles 
l/.aplin  probably  has  a  scenario  for  the 
^  general  outline  of  his  plajs,  but  each 
individual  scene  is  acted  as  it  is  taken. 
He  claims  that  the  less  forethought  he 
,  gives  to  his  st}-le  of  comedy  "business," 
i  the  better  results  he  gets.   Y^ou  have  the 
;  light  idea  about  outlining  the  action, 
though.  Just  tells  what  happens,  instead 
^  of  how  it  happens.   Essanay  is  the  com- 
;  panj-  Chaplin  is  with,  but  there  is  no 
.  chance  for  an  outsider  to  sell  any  script 
:o  this  firm  for  him,  as  they  buy  nothing 
'    :  ilL 

B.  VAX  DusEX,  St.  Paul,  Minn. — If 
re  woman  is  talking  to  another  in 
tne  No.  70,  telling  her  what  happened 
scene  Xo.  35,  and  3-011  wish  to  show  it 
a  vision,  3-ou  would  write  it  thus: 
Xo.  70. — Parlor.  Ann  talking  to  ZSlary. 
t"Is  her  of  death  of  John.    As  she 
-:eaks.  fade  into 

Xo.  71. — Bedroom,  same  as  No.  35. 
sa— e  action  as  in  scene  2\o.  35,  showing 
"ieath  oi  John.   As  he  passes  awa5%  fade 
into 

Xo.  72. — Parlor,  same  as  No.  70.  Ann 


still  telling  of  John's  death,  breaks  down 
and  weeps,  et  cetera,  et  cetera. 

That  is  the  way  we  like  to  handle  it, 
though  many  writers  do  awaj'  with  the 
extra  scene  No.  71,  and  simply  write 
the  vision  scene  within  scene  No.  70. 
It  is  merel}'  a  matter  of  technical  choice, 
but  inasmuch  as  scene  No.  71  is  photo- 
graphed separatelj',  we  think  it  better 
to  number  it  as  a  scene  by  itself.  The 
other  w-ay  is  all  right  for  staff  writers 
who  are  on  hand  to  explain  an3'  points 
the  director  does  not  tmderstand. 

Maude  O'Brien,  Portland,  Oregon. — 
All  that  is  asked  of  the  amateur  is  a 
s\Tiopsis,  list  of  characters,  and  detailed 
scene  action.  A  scene  plot  is  desirable, 
but  optional,  while  ver\-  few  free-lance 
writers  give  director's  sheets.  Xo  com- 
pany has  compiled  a  book  of  all  the 
scenarios  used  in  producing  plays.  It 
would  be  almost  an  impossibi]it3',  and  we 
don't  think  it  would  do  an  amateur  a 


Charlotte  Burton. 

CHARLOTTE  BURTON,  the  Ameri- 
can-!Mutual  actress,  w^ho  is  pla3-ing 
J^iviaii   Mar  si  on,   the    adventuress,  in 


"The  Diamond  from  the  Sky,"  is  best 
described  as  a  natural  hea^"3^  Of  Eng- 
lish-Spanish parentage,  l^Iiss  Burton,  to 
quote  her  own  phrase,  just  "dotes  on 
being  a  regular  villain" — in  the  pictures, 


great  deal  of  good,  for  it  would  confuse 
his  or  her  ideas  of  the  proper  form. 

Lillian  !M.  Steele,  New  Rochelle, 
X'.  Y. — No  definite  number  of  scenes  can 
be  named  for  a  reel.  It  all  depends 
upon  how  much  action  is  in  each  scene, 
as  more  action  requires  more  footage. 
It  is  one  of  the  points  that  each  author 
must  determine  for  himself  or  herself 
and  determine  to  fit  each  script  which  he 
or  she  works  upon.  No  general  rule 
can  be  found  which  holds  good. 

Bernice  Henderson,  Lewiston,  Maine. 
— The  answer  to  j'our  question  is  cov- 
ered by  our  reply  to  Miss  Steele,  which 
appears  directly  above. 

Lh'e-vvire  Market  Hints. 

The  Biograph  Compan)-  has  added  a 
three-reel  picture  to  its  list  of  regular 
releases,  but  whether  or  not  they  will 
purchase  original  scripts,  or  adapt,  had 
not  been  stated. 


of  course.  Oft'  the  screen,  she  is  most 
mild-rtiannered,  and  the  direct  opposite 
of  the  impersonated  Vivian  Marsiou. 
In  the  t3-pe  of  part  she  appears  in  most 
she  is  able  to  accent  the  sinister  with- 
out in  an3'  way  modif3-ing  her  own 
charming  femininit3'. 

Miss  Burton  was  born  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Ma37  30,  1890,  and  made  her  debu; 
when  eight  3'ears  old,  in  Samuel  Fried- 
lander's  production  of  "Brownies  in 
Fairj'land."  After  playing  several  child 
roles,  the  little  actress  retired,  and  at- 
tended the  public  schools  in  San  Fran- 
cisco until  she  was  almost  sixteen.  It 
was  during  a  summer  vacation  that  her 
talents  came  to  the  attention  of  Nancs 
O'Neil,  and  the  great  tragedienne  made 
her  an  offer.  For  some  time  she  con- 
tinued with  ^liss  O'Neil,  pla3'ing  small 
parts,  at  the  old  Grand  Opera  House  in 
San  Francisco.  This  was  before  the 
earthquake  and  fire. 

Later,  she  played  ingenue  roles  with 
the  Mordant-Humphre3f  stock  company 
at  the  ]MacDonaugh  Theater,  in  Oak- 
land, going  from  there  to  Seattle  with 
the  same  compan3-.  After  this  she 
headed  a  companj-  of  her  own  on  the 
road,  ending  her  tour  in  Chicago  in 
1912.  Immediatel3-  after  she  was  free 
she  joined  the  American-]\Iutual  com- 
pan3'  and  went  to  Santa  Barbara,  where 
she  is  still  located. 
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Tobacco? 


Efficiency,  Advancement,  Success 

Demand  That  a  Man  Keep 

Close  Watch  Upon  Himself 

A  harmful  habit  is  a  drawback.  One  of  the  great- 
est joys  in  life  is  tliat  wliich  follows  victory  over  a 
bad  habit.  The  active  principle  of  iobacco  is  nieo 
tine,  seemingly  innocuous  to  some  and  seriously 
poisonous  to  others,  particularly  when  used  to  ex- 
cess. For  the  man  who  knows  that  his  nerves, 
heart,  eyes,  stomach,  blood,  etc.,  are  being  injured 
byadJiction  to  tobacco,  pipe,  cigarettes,  chewing, 
s  luff  or  cigars,  1  have  a  cheering  and  helpful  book  to 
send  tratis  upon  request. 

Are  You  Enslaved? 

If  your  own  intelligence  proves  you  are  being  in- 
jured by  tobacco,  don't  delay  in  getting  my  book. 
It  is  interesting  and  will  convince  yju  how  the  habit 
mav  be  safely,  quickly,  easily  and  completely  con- 
quered. 

Legions  of  former  tobacco  addicts  have  described 
the  remarkable  benefit  in  being  freed  from  the 
liabit:  tranquil  nerves,  improved  health,  new  am- 
bition, increased  efficiency,  etc.  Post  card  reifuest 
ivdl  bring  FREE  BOOK.  Address: 

EDWARD  J.  WOODS,  986  A,  SlatioD  E.  New  York  City 


Special  OHcr  lo  Scenario  Writers 

For  August  and  September 

Until  September  30,  I  will  revise,  correct 
all  mistakes  and  type  your  Photoplay 
on  best  paper,  and  advise  where  to  sell, 
all  for  50c.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  back  Typing  a  specialty.  Short 
stories,  photoplays  and  poems  3  to  5c 
per  hundred.  Your  photoplay  scenario 
correctly  prepared  is  one-half  sold.  This 
is  your  opportunity.  Send  2c  stamp 
for  full  particulars  of  special  rates  on 
all  typing. 

CLARE  DENNISON,  Box  93,  Cone,  Michigan. 


QUICK  HAIR  GROWTH! 

Box  Free  To  You! 

fVould  Tou  Like  Such  a  Result  as  This? 

l>o  you  want,  free,  a  trial  box  of  Ko3« 
kott»  that  has  proved  successful  in  so  many 
cases?    If  so,  you  need  oulj  to  answer  this 
adv. by  postcard  or  letter,  askiog  for  FREE 
BOXi      li's  famous  preparation  la  for  dand- 
rutf,  thinning  hair  and  several  forms  of 
BALDNESSi    Iti  many  cases,  a  new  hair 
owih  has  been  reported  ^?  Cfc 
:ien  all  else  had  failed.  ■    f%  b  Ca 
*  So  why  not  see  for  yourself?  Kos- 
kott  is  u.sed  by  men  and  women;  it  ia 
perfectly  harmlesa  and  often  starts  hair 
growth  in  a  few  days.    Addrcae  t 

Koskott  Laboratory,1289  Broadway,  986  B,NewYork,N.V. 


New  Illustrated 
Book/»£r/^ 


The  easiest,  quickest  and  surest  road  to  success  is 

along  the  route  of  greatest  possibilities.   Everywhere,  at  all  times, 
people  are  sick  and  ailing.    Millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  are  spent 
every  month  by  people  seeking  health;  millions  have  tried  all  sorts  of 
medicines  and  methods  without  relief — they  keep  on  trying.  The 
most  rational  healing  method  today— 

Drugless  Healing 

offers  wonderful  opportunities  to  practitioners 

everywhere — it  is  indeed  a  boon  to  the  sick  and  ailing.  We  want  you  to  understand  the  full  mean- 
ing of  this  grand  and  noble  healing  power.  Think  what  it  means  to  you  to  master  Mechano- 
Therapy.  We  want  to  show  you  how  in  your  spare  time  and  for  a  trifling  sum  you  can  learn 
and  become  a  master  of  the  art  of 

MECH  ANO  -THERAPY 

When  a  person  holds  a  diploma  as  Doctor  of  Mechano-Therapy,  that  person 

possesses  a  healing  method  by  which  he  or  she  can  become  rich,  influential  and  independent.  Will 
be  sought  after  by  all.  It  is  the  most  remarkable  drugless  healing  method  ever  conceived,  founded 
upon  the  very  principles  of  human  existence— truly  a  boon  to  mankind.  Send  for  the  free  demonstration  today. 

W  ^%Ct^i^\W9C     jCr  To  a  limited  number  and  for  a  short  time 

■    ■     m—W^^^^^MMmM^^    J    ■»  M  '  K  '.    only  we  are  giving  eleven  complete  Les- 

'WWVMMW    «■    "  m»—  ^^^^         Mechano-Therapy  absolutely 

free— there  are  thirty  lessons  in  the  full  course.  This  is  a  remarkable  demonstration  of  proof 
of  the  invincible  powers  of  Mechano-Therapy,  which  no  one  can  dispute.  Send  your  name  and 
address  today  No  experience  whatever  needed.  You  must  only  be  able  to  read  and  have  an 
ambition  for  success.    We  also  give  a 

S15>00  Sst  of  £l^ht    I4  1^  M  M     •■^oeroP^d  in  many  colors— 
_  ,         _  J  r  r     shows  70  diagrammed  illustra- 

Anatomical  Charts  *  °/t^f 

anatomy.    Given  free  for  a  short  time  only.   Regular  $15  set  of  Charts.  > 

$200 to  $500 Per  Month  ^ 

I  Have  Not  Been  Able  To  Attend  To  All  of  My  Business 

J.  C.  BUSHNELL.  M-T.,  of  North  Carolina,  writes:    "Since  takin?  the  course  at 
your  school,  I  have  been  putting  the  knowledge  there  gained  into  practice,  and  with 
the  most  satisfactory  results.    In  fact,  much  of  the  time  I  have  not  been  able  to 
attend  to  all  of  my  business,  and  I  have  enjoyed  every  minute  of  it."  , 

Exceeding  All  Expectations  ^ 

Dr.  L.  P.  NICHOLS,  a  graduate,  of  Alabama,  writes;  "I  am  doing  welt  >^    &  K«r-nw^  k        ^  '  •      ^  .-.  ^„ 

and  have  a  fine  practice.     Am  getting  results  often  exceeding  all  eipec-  ^   AMERICAN  COLLEGE  OF 

tations.  I  feel  that  1  owoagreat  deal  toyourschoolandam  verygrateful."                    lljrr^  LI  A  T*I  Tr- r»  *  rk^r 

Thousands  of  Doctors  of  Mechano-Therapy  throughout  the        ^         Mti^H  AINU-  1  HLKAP  Y, 
y.  S.  are  making  big  success.   Let  us  tell  you  about  them.       j»    81  W.  Randolph  St.,  Dept.  415  Chicago 

Let  us  prove  how  you  can  easily  make  $200  to  $500  per        .^wit-i  »      *       ui-    ^  j        ^  ■».=e« 

month  and  more.    Write  while  this  special  11  free  les-  Vn  2  obligation  send  me  free  your 

sons'  offer  is  open.  Send  free  Coupon,  or  postal  ^  JNew  Illustrated  Book  on  Drugless  Healing, 
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Bad  Complexions  Clear  Up  Like  Magic  SECRETS  OF  PITCHING 


LOMA 


WltJH  THE  VSE  OF 
MEDICATED 


Soap 


Contains  a  wonderful  inRTedient  used  by  eminent  phyeiciane 
for  years  with  great  success,  now  combined  in  convenient, 
delightful  form  in  LOMA  Toilet  Soap.  Its  i-egfular  use  will 
stimulate  the  skin,  permitting  natural,  healthy  action:  rids 
the  skin  of  pimples  blackheads,  redness.  rou(rhnesa_,  quickly 
at  trifling  cost.  Price,  50c  per  cake,  sent  postpaid. 
Richard  Fink  Co.,  Dept.  37,  396  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


To  the  Wife  of 
One  Who  Drinks 

I  have  an  important  confidential  message  for  you.  It 
will  come  in  a  plain  envelope.  How  to  conquer  the  liquor 
habit  in  3  days  and  make  home  happy.  Wonderful,  safe,  lasting, 
rrliable,  inexpensive  method,  guaranteed.  Write  to  Edw.  J. 
Woods,  986  B,  Station  E,  New  York,  N,  Y.   Show  this  to  others. 


By  BURT  L.  STANDISH 

This  book  will  tell  you  some- 
thing new,  no  matter  what  you 
know  about  baseball.  Every  player 
or  fan  who  wants  to  know  how 
to  make  the  ball  accomplish  all 
kinds  of  feats  should  own  a  copy. 
It  is  the  best  book  on  pitching  ever 
published.  Profusely  illustrated. 
Price  15c  postpaid. 

STREET  &  SMITH, 
79  Seventh  Ave.,         New  York 


For  Your  Rest  in  the  Hammock 


you  need  three  things  for  subHme 
comfort.  One  is  the  hammock, 
another  is  a  shad}'  tree,  and  the 
third  is  a  cop}'  of 
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What  better  could  }"0u  desire  for 
a  thorough  recreation  than  thirt}'- 
iwo  pages  of  good,  hvel}'  fiction 
adopted  from  the  best  photopla}s 
-  of  the  \\'eek,  interspersed  with 
timely  articles  and  departments. 

FIVE     CENTS  EVERYWHERE 

STREET   &   SMITH.   PUBLISHERS.  NEW  YORK 


It  Would  Be  Diffieult 

even  if  it  were  possible,  for  you  to 
see  the  best  of  all  the  pictures  pro- 
duced by  the  largest  film  companies 
each  week.     Although  you  are  not  able 


TO  SEE  THE  BEST  PICTURES 

You  can  easily  read  them  as  real  sto- 
ries in  fiction  form.  They  are  chosen 
from  all  the  feature  pictures — only  the 
best. 

Beside  the  stories  themselves,  there 
are  published  special  articles,  interest- 
ing departments,  notes  of  the  plays  and 
the  players,  and  advice  for  photo  play- 
wrights. No  place  can  you  obtain  all  this 

EXCEPT  IN 

Picture 'Play  Weekly 

PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED  — 

FIVE  CEIMTS  EVERYWHERE 

STREET  &  SMITH,  PUBLISHERS,  NEW  YORK 
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HELEN  HOLMES,  THE  KALEM  GIRL  

A  short  article  best  described  as  "everytliing  about  Helen  ITolmes. "  Miss  Holmes  is»the  girl  who  has 
risked  her  life  so  often  while  playing  railroad  pictures  that  she  keeps  the  public  asking  what  she  is 
going  to  do  next.    She  does  not  know  herself,  but  here  is  what  she  has  done. 


A  TEXAS  STEER. 


Richard  D.  Taylor 


Politics  in  a  little  Texas  town,  moved  on  to  Washington,  and  society  life  in  the  nation's  capital  are  what 
furnish  the  material  for  this  story,  full  of  combined  humor  and  absorbing  plot.  Then  there  is  a 
touch  of  romance — and  more  humor. 


BY  THE  FLIP  OF  A  COIN. 


Roy  Halstead 


11 


Colonel  Owen  Coll  and  Lieutenant  Netter  tossed  a  coin  to  decide  who  should  win — everything.  And  as 
events  progressed,  that  very  coin  that  decided  the  winner  was  the  cause  of  making  the  loser  win  and 
the  winner  lose. 


SCREEN  GOSSIP.  . 


Al  Ray 


16 


Hundreds  of  reels  of  the  doings  in  filmdoni,  condensed  into  a  few  short  paragraphs. 


THE  CUB  Arthur  Gavin,  Jr.    .  .  17 

A  young  reporter,  especially  young  in  newspaper  work  and  knowledge  of  women,  is  sent  to  cover  a 
fierce  Kentucky  feud.  He  has  a  lot  of  fun  and  a  great  deal  more  trouble  before  he  finally  decides 
that  he  is  the  most  learned  man  in  the  matters  of  which  he  knew  the  least. 


FAVORITE  PETS  OF  FAVORITE 
PLAYERS.  ... 


Richard  Willis 


.  25 


Many  photoplayers  have  pets,  as  do  other  people  and  old  maids,  but  we  have  still  to  find  the  old  maid 
who  would  sit  all  day  in  the  companionship  of  a  lion  or  an  elephant.  Yet  here  are  pictures  of 
actresses  who  do  it.    And  also  illustrations  and  an  article  about  those  with  meeker  favorites. 


SELIG'S  AaNGES  for  THE  BETTER. 


Some  of  ^e'lreasons  why  one  company's  pictures  should  show  improvement  in  the  near  future,  and 
what  the  •improvements  will  be. 


28 


PLAYS  AND  PLAYERS. 


Short,  pithy  biographies  of  the  popular  favorites,  and  notes  of  interest  of  the  plays,  current  and  future. 


HINTS  FOR  SCENARIO  WRITERS. 


Clarence  J.  Caine 


Instruction  and  advice  for  amateur  and  professional  photo  playwrights,  with  notes  on  where  to  sell. 

ANSWERS  TO  READERS.  ...   

Replies  to  aspiring  picture-play  authors. 
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Helen  Holmes,  the  Kalem  Girl 

Helen  Holmes,  the  Kalem  Girl  who  plays  the  leading  role  in  the  "Hazards  of  Helen" 
railroad  series,  is  one  of  the  best-known  actresses  on  the  screen.  Her  work  consists  mainly 
in  taking  risks,  and  as  a  result  is  the  subject  of  much  comment  among  picture  followers. 
There  is  little  that  those  interested  in  pictures  do  not  know  about  Helen  Holmes'  acting,  but 
what  they  want  to  find  out — and  that  is  just  what  is  given  here — is  all  about  the  girl  herself 
and  her  career. 


'T^HERE  is  only  one  way  to  make  good 
*  — grit  your  teeth  and  make  up 
your  mind  that  nothing  can  ever  dis- 
courage you.  Keep  at  whatever  you 
are  doing.  This,  in  the  long  run,  is 
bound  to  bring  success !" 

Just  thirty-eight  words,  but,  accord- 
ing to  Helen  Holmes,  they  contain  the 
secret  of  her  success  as  a  motion-pic- 
ture player. 

Of  course,  you  know  Helen  Holmes. 
The  chances  are  that  you  have  mar- 
veled at  her  amazing  courage  upon 
more  than  one  occasion.  She  is  the 
daring  actress  who  is  featured  in  Ka- 
lem's  "Hazards  of  Helen''  railroad 
series. 

Knowing  that  motion-picture  patrons 
would  be  greatly  interested  in  the  story 
of  this  performer's  career,  an  inter- 
viewer recently  made  her  waj-  to  the 
Kalem  studios  at  Glendale,  California. 
She  came  just  as  !Miss  Holmes  was  tak- 
ing .  part  in  one  of  the  scenes  of  "A 
Wild  Ride,"  a  forthcoming  drama.  In- 
cidently  the  writer  made  the  interesting 
discovery  that  ^liss  Holmes  is  one  of 
those  rare  individuals  who,  contrary  to 
the  old  axiom,  can  do  two  things  at 
once,  and  do  both  well;  for  ^liss 
Holmes  not  only  plays  the  leading  role 
in  Kalem's  railroad  stories,  but  fre- 
quently attends  to  tlie  directing  of  the 
scenes. 

The  Kalem  star  was  directing  the 
scene    being    filmed    while    the  inter- 


viewer was  present.  It  wasn't  a  long 
one,  but  in  the  few  minutes  required  to 
"shoot''  it  the  visitor  found  herself 
deeply  impressed  by  ^Miss  Holmes'  thor- 
oughness and  her  determination  to  have 
every  detail  absolutely  correct. 

One  of  the  extras  used  in  this  scene 
was  a  brakeman  who  seemed  to  take 
a  delight  in  misinterpreting  !Miss 
Holmes'  instructions.  With  unfailing 
patience  the  star  rehearsed  the  bit  of 
"business"  with  the  thick-skulled  chap  in 
her  effort  to  get  the  eitect  desired.  The 
man  would  not  have  been  before  the 
camera's  eye  more  than  thirty  seconds, 
but  in  her  determination  to  have  every 
little  detail  correct,  !Miss  Holmes  spent 
over  half  an  hour  in  driving  just  what 
she  wanted  into  the  extra's  brain. 

Later,  in  the  course  of  the  interview, 
the  visitor  expressed  her  surprise  that 
so  much  time  should  have  been  wasted 
over  so  unimportant  a  character. 

"Unimportant?"  !Miss  Holmes  re- 
peated. "Nothing  is  unimportant  in  a 
motion  picture!  That  man's  bit  is  just 
as  important,  in  its  way,  as  the  leading 
character's  part. 

"Supposing  that  extra  had  been  al- 
lowed to  get  by  with  slipshod  work," 
the  actress  continued.  "Just  as  sure  as 
you  are  alive,  somebody  with  an  eye  for 
detail — and  thousands  of  photo-play 
patrons  are  terrors  in  this  respect — 
would  have  noticed  it  instantly.  It 
might  even  have  the  effect  of  causing 


them  to  lose  interest  in  the  rest  of  the 
production." 

"Xo,"  Kalem's  daring  star  concluded, 
"every  person  appearing  in  the  scenes 
I  direct  must  be  absolutely  perfect  in 
his  or  her  work.  Anyway,  it  is  just  as 
easy  to  ha"\"e  a  thing  right  as  wrong." 

Later,  while  having  luncheon  with 
^liss  Holmes,  the  interviewer  succeeded 
in  persuading  the  actress  to  tell  about 
herself.  Luncheon,  by  the  way,  was 
served  in  the  studio.  This,  because  it 
would  have  taken  too  much  of  ^liss 
Holmes'  time  to  have  dined  outside. 

"How  long  have  I  been  in  pictures?" 
the  actress  repeated,  laughing.  "Oh, 
about  three  years  or  so.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  time  has  passed  so  quicklj- 
that  it  seems  much  less  than  that.  And 
it  has  passed  so  rapidly  because  I  love 
my  work !  Although  it  is  hard,  I  think 
it's  fun — the  buUiest  kind  of  fun  !" 

The  visitor  wondered  whether  all 
photo  players  were  of  the  same  opinion, 
and  ventured  to  put  the  thought  into 
words. 

"Then  they  have  no  business  in  mo- 
tion pictures !"  ^liss  Holmes  sharply  re- 
plied. "I  suppose  there  are  some  play- 
ers in  the  photo-plaj'  ranks  who  merely 
regard  the  profession  as  an  easy  way  of 
making  a  living,  but  let  me  tell  you  that 
these  people  rapidly  find  their  level. 
They  either  do  small  bits  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives,  or  go  back  to  pots  and  pans. 

"Xot  that  I  would  belittle  housework," 
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the  star  hastened  to  say.  "In  fact,  I 
love  it.  But  I  do  think  that  no  person 
lacking  in  ambition  should  try  to  follow 
the  profession. 

"Personally,"  laughed  Miss  Holmes, 
"I  would  rather  be  a  motion-picture 
actress  than  anything  else  in  the  world. 
Why,  if  all  the  suffrage  organizations  in 
the  country  were  to  nominate  me  for  the 


Curious,  the  writer  asked  for  the  rea- 
son. 

"There  are  several  reasons,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  fascination  of  the  work," 
Miss  Holmes  slowly  said.  "For  one, 
the  him  appeals  to  the  player's  vanity, 
because  the  motion-picture  performer 
plays  to  a  vaster  audience  than  the  legiti- 
mate stage  ever  dreamed  of.   The  whole 


Helen  Holmes'  knowledge  of  the  railroad  is  a  great  asset  to  her  in  her  acting. 


highest  position,  I  should  turn  niy  back 
upon  it,  and  stick  to  my  present  work. 

"You  see,"  she  went  on,  "it  gets  you, 
and  you  can't  leave  it.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  performers  on  the  legiti- 
ma'.e  stage  regarded  the  motion  picture 
with  scorn.  They  had  nothing  but  hard 
words  for  it.  Then  some  of  them  were 
induced  to  work  before  the  camera. 
Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  regu- 
lar stampede  on  the  part  of  these  play- 
ers for  the  photo-play  stage !" 


world  is  his  or  lier  audience.  Given  an 
attractive  personality,  good  looks,  and 
histrionic  ability,  and  within  a  few  years 
the  photo  pla3'er  can  build  up  a  follow- 
ing greater  than  the  stars  of  former 
days  possessed  at  the  heyday  of  their 
popularity. 

"And  then,"  the  star  smiled  charm- 
ingly, "we  have  the  bread-and-butter 
reason.  The  legitimate  performer  thinks 
himself  fortunate  if  the  company  of 
which  he  is  a  member  has  a  run  of  say 


thirty  or  forty  weeks.  The  majority  of 
players  frequently  find  themself  'at  lib- 
erty,' which,  in  ordinary,  every-day  lan- 
guage, means  out  of  a  job.  Now,  the 
photo  player,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a 
steady,  all-the-year-'round  engagement. 
This,  providing  he  is  in  stock." 

"Suppose  you  tell  me  something  about 
yourself,"  the  interviewer  suggested. 

"There  isn't  very  much  to  tell,"  Miss 
Holmes  answered.  "I  was  born  in  Chi- 
cago in  the  early  nineties,  and  when 
about  a  year  old  was  taken  to  South 
Bend,  Indiana,  where  my  folks  made 
their  home.  I  received  my  education 
there. 

"I  showed  a  leaning  toward  art  work 
and  so  my  parents  finally  sent  me  to  the 
Art  Institute  at  Chicago.  A  year  or 
two  later  I  broke  down  as  the  result  of 
overwork,  and  when  my  brother  invited 
me  to  spend  some  time  with  him  out  or 
his  ranch  in  the  Funeral  Mountains,  1 
accepted  his  invitation. 

"I  liked  ranching  so  much  that  I  gav 
up  all  thought  of  becoming  a  painter 
Instead,  I  learned  how  to  ride,  shoot 
and  how  to  throw  a  rope.  Then  mj 
brother  died,  and  I  came  out  to  Los  An 
geles. 

"I  met  one  of  Kalem's  directors,  an( 
he  offered  me  a  position  in  his  company 
I've  been  a  Kalem  player  ever  since, 
Miss  Holmes  concluded. 

"Do  you  really  risk  your  life  in  th 
pictures?"  the  actress  was  asked.  Th 
question  brought  a  smile  to  her  face. 

"Just  wait  until  you  see  'A  Wib 
Ride,'  "  she  answered.  "We  took  som 
of  the  scenes  in  which  I  encounterei 
some  hazards  only  yesterday.  A  craz 
fireman  ties  me  to  the  driving  rod  of 
locomotive,  and  then  starts  the  engin 
a-going. 

"I  remained  fastened  to  that  drivin; 
rod  for  more  than  ten  minutes — al 
though  each  minute  seemed  like  an  eter 
nity,''  Miss  Holmes  declared  seriousl\ 
"In  fact,  I  was  unconscious  when  final! 
released.  The  horrible,  plunging  motioi 
every  time  the  driving  rod  leaped  for 
ward  made  me  deathly  sick. 

"Then,  there  were  'Near  Eternity,'  i' 
which  I  jumped  from  a  forty-foot  tres 
tie  barely  in  time  to  avoid  being  rui 
down  by  an  engine,  and  'The  Midnigh 
Limited,'  in  which  I  actually  came  withii 
an  ace  of  falling  beneath  the  wheels  o 
a  sleeper.  'The  Wheels  of  Death'  wa 
still  another — yes,  I  guess  that  a  gir 
with  weaker  nerves  than  mine  woul' 
have  succumbed  to  the  strain  long  ago ! 


A  Texas  Steer 

SELIG) 

By  Richard  D,  Taylor 

The  side  of  politics  that  you  never  heard  about  and  the  rise  in  Washington  society  of  the 
crude-mannered  Texan  family  of  Maverick  Brander.  A  little  love  and  a  lot  of  wit  all  serve 
to  liven  what  is  even  without  them,  an  exceedingly  fast-moving  story.  The  leading  role  in 
the  Selig  picture  of  the  same  name,  from  which  this  story  was  taken,  is  played  by  Tyrone 
Power,  famous  for  his  work  on  the  speaking  stage  and  whose  firht  appearance  on  the  screen 
is  in  this  picture.    Others  in  the  cast  include: 

Bossy  Brander    Grace  Darmond 

Mrs.  Brander  Francis  Bayless 

Capt.  Bright  John  Charles 

Mrs.   Campbell  Mrs.  Tyrone  Power 

Major  Yell  Walter  Roberts 


I'VE  got  bad  news  for  you,  Bossy." 
Captain  Fairleigh  Bright  addressed 
the  only  daughter  of  Maverick  Brander, 
reputed  to  be  the  richest  man  in  the 
Lone  Star  State,  who  sat  beside  him  on 
the  horsehair  sofa  under  the  crayon 
portraits  of  Ma  and  Pa  Brander  in 
the  living  room  of  the  cattle  king's 
ranch  house. 

"Bad  news?"  she  repeated.  "'Oh, 
Fairleigh,  what  is  it?'' 

"Well."  said  Captain  Bright  slowly, 
"I  hope  you'll  consider  it  bad  news.  It's 
bad  enough  for  me,  goodness  knows. 
I've  been  summoned  to  Washington, 
Eossy." 

"What  for?"  Bossy  breathlessly  de- 
manded. 

"Oh,"  the  captain  assured  her,  guess- 
ing her  thought  "this  country  "isn't 
going  to  war  with  any  other.  Not  right 
away,  at  any  rate.  I've  been  ordered 
to  report  at  the  capital  for  official  staff 
dutj-,  that's  all.  But  it  means  that  we're 
going  to  be  separated.   And  " 

"Oh,  I'm  so  sorrjM"  broke  in  Bossy, 
■her  pretty  brows  drawn  together  in  a 
pucker  of  real  concern.  "Isn't  there 
some  way  that  you  can  get  off?  Can't 
}'0u  write  to  the  president,  or  the  sec- 
retarj-  of  war,  or  somebody,  and  tell 
them  that  you  don't  want  to  leave  Fort 
Worth?" 

"I'm  afraid,"  Captain  Bright  ruefully 
explained,  "it  wouldn't  do  any  good  to 
tell  them  that.  Which  would  be  no  more 
than  the  truth — I  don't  want  to  go  away 
from  here  and  you,  Bossy.  But  I've 
got  a  whole  fortnight  before  I  have  to 
report    in    Washington.     And  maybe 


something  will  turn  up  in  the  meanwhile 
to  fix  it  so  that  we  won't  need  to  be 
apart.  I — I  wonder  if  I  couldn't  fix  it 
myself?"  he  went  on,  in  a  musing  un- 
dertone. Then,  to  Bossy:  "Would  you 
like  to  live  in  Washington,  dear?'' 

Bossy  clapped  her  hands  in  delight 
over  the  prospect. 

"Oh,  I'd  love  it !"  she  exclaimed.  "I've 
read  of  the  social  life  there,  with  the 
grand  balls  that  are  constantly  going  on, 
where  the  ambassadors  of  the  various 
countries  come  with  their  wives  in  their 
splendid  uniforms  and  court  dresses, 
and  " 

"Then,"  eagerly  interrupted  Captain 
Bright,  "couldn't  you  persuade  your  fa- 
ther " 

"I  don't  believe  so.''  Bossy  shook  her 
head. 

"Why  not?''  demanded  the  captain. 

"Dad  couldn't  be  persuaded  to  leave 
Texas,  by  me  or  anybod)"  else,"  Bossj- 
explained.  "While  mother  and  I  would 
love  the  social  life  in  Washington,  it 
wouldn't  suit  dad  at  all.  It's  been  his 
home  for  so  manj-  years  that  he's  grown 
attached  to  the  climate,  his  neighbors, 
everj-thing  about  it.  I've  heard  him  say 
often  that  he  never  meant  to  leave  here, 
not  even  when  he  died.  He  wants  to  be 
buried  in  the  soil  where  he  found  a  wel- 
come when  he  came  here  two  decades 
and  more  ago,  a  penniless  j-oung  man, 
and  where  he  has  since  made  a  fortune. 
Xo,  I  know  he  couldn't  be  talked  into 
leaving  Texas.  That's  out  of  the  ques- 
tion." 

Captain  Bright,  preparmg  to  take  his 
departure,  looked  thoughtful. 


'"I'm  going  to  try  to  hit  on  a  way  to 
induce  him  to  go  to  Washington,  just 
the  same,"  he  told  the  girl  he  loved. 
"I'll  think  the  matter  over,  and  see  if 
I  can't  find  a  scheme.  Leave  it  all  to 
me  in  the  meantime,  dear." 

The  place  into  which  Captain  Bright 
went  to  do  his  thinking  was  a  certain 
prominent  cafe  in  that  Western  city. 
A  drink,  it  had  occurred  to  him.  might 
cause  his  thoughts  to  flow  more  freel}'. 
He  had  put  in  his  order  over  the  bar, 
and  was  standing  there  sipping  the 
Scotch  high  ball  that  the  bartender  b'^d 
placed  before  him,  when  all  at  once  he 
heard  voices  from  the  back  room  ad- 
jacent. 

"^^'e've  got  to  put  up  somebody  to 
run  for  congress.'' 

The  speaker,  Captain  Bright  recog- 
nized, was  Major  Yell,  who  was  called 
the  political  "boss"  of  the  State,  due  to 
his  ability  to  swing  enough  votes  to  in- 
sure the  result  of  any  election  in  the 
way  he  wanted  it  to  go. 

"But  who  can  we  put  up?" 

The  second  speaker,  the  young  armj' 
officer  knew,  was  Bragg,  one  of  Major 
Yell's  henchmen.  And  then  he  heard 
the  voice  of  Blow,  the  major's  other 
lieutenant,  raised  in  the  political  con- 
ference : 

"Yes.  that's  the  question — who  can  we 
get  to  run?" 

"It's  true."  Major  Yell  remarked, 
■'that  there's  a  dearth  of  applicants  for 
the  honor  of  looking  after  the  interests 
of  the  State  of  Texas  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Xobody  seems  to  want 
to  fill  the  post.    But  we've  got  to  get 
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somebody  to  run.  Can't  either  of  you 
two  think  of  a  name?" 

And  then  Captain  Bright,  entering  the 
back  room  of  the  cafe,  took  a  hand  in 
the  confab. 

"Major  Yell,"  he  addressed  the  poHt- 
ical  boss,  "I'll  suggest  the  name  of  a 
candidate  to  you  for  the  office  of  con- 
gressman from  this  State.  It's  Mav- 
erick Brander." 

"Brander,"  repeated  the  boss  mus- 
ingly, inviting  the  captain  to  be  seated, 
for  he  knew  and  liked  the  young  man. 
"That's  so.  I  hadn't  thought  of  him  be- 
fore. He's  popular,  all  right.  But  do 
you  think  he'd  run  ?" 


"I  give  up,"  announced  Maverick 
Brander.    "What's  your  good  tidings?" 

"You're  about  to  receive  one  of  the 
most  signal  honors  that  it  is  in  the 
power  of  this  State  to  give,"  answered 
Major  Yell,  adopting  the  grandiloquent 
attitude  of  a  campaign  speaker.  "The 
populace  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Texas,  sir,  ask  you  to  represent  them  in 
congress." 

Maverick  Brander  laughed  scoffingly. 

"Come,  come,  major!''  he  protested. 
"What  pipe  dream  of  yours  is  this?" 

"I'm  tellin'  you  straight,  Maverick," 
answered   the   major   earnestly.  "The 


ivhen  Captain  Bright,  kicking  him  fur- 
tively, shook  his  head  warningly.  Later, 
when  the  three  politicians  and  the  young 
army  officer  had  left  the  ranch,  Captain 
Bright  explained. 

"There's  no  use  talking  to  him,"  he 
pointed  out.  "You  ought  to  know  by 
this  time  that  anything  Maverick  Bran- 
der makes  up  his  mind  to  is  as  good  as 
settled.  But  there's  a  way  to  get  around 
him.  And  that  way's  his  daughter. 
Leave  her  to  me,  and  I  think  I  can 
promise  you  that  Brander  will  be  your 
candidate  for  congress,  all  right.  Meet 
me  in  the  cafe  in  a  half  hour,  and  I'll 
report  what  progress  I've  made." 


01™  — ^  ^— — 


On  several  occasions  at  the  Official  reception,  Mrs.  Campbell  succeeded  in  gathering  Bossy  and  Captain  Bright 

into  the  same  group. 


"The  honor  ought  to  appeal  to  him," 
suggested  the  captain.  "Why  not  call 
on  him  and  find  out  if  he'd  accept  the 
liomination  ?" 

"A  good  idea,"  commented  Major 
Yell,  rising.    "We'll  do  it  right  now." 

Thus  it  came  about,  an  hour  after 
Captain  Bright  had  left  Maverick  Bran- 
der's  ranch,  that  he  returned  with  his 
three  companions.  Yell,  Bragg,  and  Blow. 

"Maverick,  old  hoss,"  Major  Yell 
greeted  the  cattle  king  jovially,  "we've 
come  here  this  afternoon  to  break  open 
a  package  of  good  news  before  you. 
Give  you  three  guesses  as  to  what  it  is.'' 


voice  of  the  people  is  calling  you  to 
Washington.  They  know  and  trust  you. 
And  they  want  you  to  represent  them  in 
the  capital.  The  only  'pipe'  about  it 
is  that  you  are  sure  of  being  elected — if 
I  say  the  word." 

"Waal,  I  decline  the  nomination,''  de- 
clared the  cattleman  firmly.  "What  do 
I  know  about  governin'  the  country? 
Nothin'  at  all.  And  that's  the  truth. 
You'll  have  to  look  elsewhere  for  a 
congressman." 

Major  Yell  was  just  about  to  launch 
into  a  fervid  argument  designed  to  cause 
the   cattle   king   to   change   his  mind, 


Back  at  the  Brander  ranch.  Captain 
Bright  explained  to  Bossy  the  offer  that 
Major  Yell  had  made  to  her  father, 
and  which  he  had  declined. 

"It's  a  fine  way  to  arrange  it  so  that 
you  could  be  in  Washington  with  me," 
the  young  man  pointed  out  to  her.  "If 
only  you  could  persuade  your  father 
to  accept  the  nomination.  Major  Yell  is 
sure  to  bring  about  his  election  " 

"How?"  put  in  Bossy  eagerly.  "How 
could  he  do  that?" 

"Oh,  he  knows  how,  all  right,"  the 
captain  reassured  her.  "It  would  take 
money  to  buy  votes,  of  course  " 
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,  "Listen  !"  broke  in  Bossy.  "Father  is  , 
joing  to  run  for  congress.  He  may  have 
l.iis  mind  made  up  that  he  isn't,  but  my 
mind  is  made  up  that  he  is.  He'll  run 
without  his  knowing  anything  about  it. 
And  this  is  how  it  can  be  done :  He's 
going  over  into  Mexico  to-night,  to  be 
gone  three  weeks  on  a  tour  of  inspec- 
pion  of  some  lands  that  a  friend  of  his 
lis  thinking  of  buying  there.  And  in 
::hree  weeks  the  election  will  be  over. 
While  he's  away,  we'll  have  him  elected. 
I  have  power  of  attorney  to  sign  checks 
for  him.  And  I'll  give  you  one  now  for 
ijthirty  thousand  dollars  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  campaign.  For  working 
Ito  elect  him,  Major  Yell,  Bragg,  and 
Blow  can  have  five  thousand  apiece. 
The  rest  can  go  to  buy  votes." 
'j  "Make  out  that  check  right  away !" 
(the  captain  told  her  enthusiastically. 
^'I'll  take  it  back  to  the  major  and  have 
him  start  the  wires  to  working  at  once." 
j  Within  the  half  hour  he  had  set, 
tCaptain  Bright  was  back  in  the  cafe  in 
earnest  consultation  with  the  three  poli- 
ticians. They  each  accepted  the  assign- 
ment to  try  their  best  to  elect  Maverick 
Erander  to  congress,  and  the  five-thou- 
isand-dollar  fee  that  went  with  it  with 
placrity. 

li  "The  negro  vote  counts  big  down  here 
in  .Texas,"  Major  Yell  announced,  ris- 
ing. "If  we  can  secure  that,  the  result 
lof  the  election  is  practically  assured. 
And  I'll  go  out  now  and  start  spending 
some  of  that  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
Ito  clinch  matters  with  the  colored  male 
.population." 

:  But,  outside  the  cafe,  the  wily  Major 
jYell  winked  to  himself,  for  he  knew  a 
jbetter  way  to  secure  the  negro  vote 
jthan  by  buying  it — a  way  that  would  al- 
low him  to  keep  the  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  for  himself. 

He  sought  out  Mr.  Fish,  a  long,  lean 
darky  who  occupied  the  position  of  po- 
litical "boss"  among  the  people  of  his 
bwn  color. 

(  "Ham,"  Major  Yell  addressed  the 
jtiegro. 

j  "Yessuh,"  replied  that  dignitary, 
jjstraightening  himself  up  and  brushing 
Ithe  front  of  his  coat,  for  to  him  it  was 
'an  honor  to  be  called  by  his  nickname, 
'or,  in  fact,  to  be  even  called  at  all,  by 
one  of  Major  Yell's  position  in  the  com- 
'imunity.    "What  is  it,  suh?" 

"Listen  here,"  the  major  said,  draw- 
-ing  the  colored  man  aside.  "Have  a 
-drink?" 

|;  "Huh !"  gasped  Ham,  hardly  able  to 


believe  that  he  was  being  offered  a  re- 
freshment by  Major  Yell  himself,  and 
lie  looked  up  at  the  town's  "boss"  again 
to  make  sure  that  it  was  he.  "Huh, 
well,  I — I  don't  think — I  don't  think, 
suh,  that  I  ought  " 

"All  right,  that's  settled ;  you'll  have 
one,"  the  major  said,  settling  the  matter 
by  the  words,  for  no  objection  passed 
between  the  lips  of  the  negro,  either  be- 
cause he  was  too  bashful  or  for  some 
other  reason. 

And  then  Yell  leaned  over  and  whis- 
pered into  Ham's  ear : 

"You  know  who  the  Minister  to  Da- 
homey is,  don't  you,  Mr.  Fish?" 

"Cuttiny,"  replied  Ham,  with  a  queer 
look  on  his  face.  He  was  puzzled.  Who 
was  this  Minister  to  Dahomey,  he  won- 
dered. But  if  that  person  was  in  any 
way  responsible  for  the  fact  that  Major 
Yell  had  taken  up  conversation  with 
him,  Ham  thought  that  it  was  best  that 
he  should  know  who  he  was,  and  he 
said  "yes"  while  making  up  his  mind 
that  the  first  chance  he  had  he  would 
look  into  the  proper  names  in  the  back 
of  a  dictionary  and  learn  who  the  Min- 
ister to  Dahomey  was  and  what  he  might 
have  to  do  with  Ham  Fish. 

And  then  Major  Yell  continued,  lean- 
ing even  farther  toward  the  negro's  ear : 

"Well,  Ham,  how  would  you  like  to 
be  the  Minister  to  Dahomey?" 

Ham  Fish  startled.  What  was  he  to 
answer?  Now,  even  more  than  before, 
did  he  wish  that  he  knew  who  this  per- 
son was.  But  he  was  supposed  to  know, 
and  so  it  was  imperative  that  he  an- 
swer. Surely,  he  thought,  if  the  Min- 
ister to  Dahomey  was  important  enough 
for  every  one  to  know  who  he  was, 
every  one  except  Ham  Fish,  he  must 
be  a  noted  person.  Ham  thought  that 
no  matter  who  he  was,  whether  Daho- 
mey was  a  church  or  a  foreign  province, 
he  would  like  to  be  the  minister  of  it. 

"Great !"  was  his  enthusiastic  reply  to 
the  question. 

"Well,"  continued  Yell,  "all  you  have 
to  do  is  what  I  tell  you,  and  you'll  be 
appointed  the  minister  as  soon  as  the 
election  is  over.  Here  is  your  part  of 
the  bargain :  Get  all  the  votes  you  can, 
and  that's  a  lot,  for  Maverick  Brander 
for  congressman  from  this  district.  He 
is  to  be  the  candidate  at  the  coming  elec- 
tion, and  I  want  you  to  get  all  the  col- 
ored votes  for  him — then,  when  he's 
elected,  you  will  be  made  the  Minister 
to  Dahomey  by  Brander's  appointment." 

Ham  emptied  the  glass  before  him  at 


a  single  gulp  and  headed  for  the  door 
at  a  run.  He  turned  his  head  over  his 
shoulder  just  long  enough  to  shout 
back  to  Yell : 

"Fm  on  my  way  now.  Brander's  as 
good  as  elected  as  far  as  we  cullud  folks 
is  consarned." 

Major  Yell  grinned  and  returned  to 
the  back  room,  where  he  joined  Cap- 
tain Bright  and  the  rest  of  the  party. 

"It's  all  O.  K.,"  he  said  smilingly. 
"We  have  the  colored  votes  collared, 
and  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  white 
people  who  are  in  the  majority  will  elect 
Maverick  Brander  to  represent  them." 

Fairleigh  Bright  shook  hands  with  all 
three  of  his  campaign  managers,  wished 
them  luck,  told  them  to  work  hard,  and 
left  to  join  Bossy  at  her  home.  When 
he  arrived  there,  her  father  was  pre- 
paring to  leave  for  Mexico,  having  en- 
tirely forgotten  that  there  had  ever  been 
such  a  thing  as  a  mention  made  of  his 
being  made  congressman,  and  never  sus- 
pecting what  was  being  done  to  make 
that  come  about. 

It  was  with  a  happy  smile  that  both 
Bossy  and  Captain  Bright  wished  him 
"good-by"  and  told  him  that  they  would 
expect  him  in  three  weeks,  the  day  after 
election. 

Everything  connected  with  the  election 
worked  smoothly  until  the  night  when 
the  votes  were  to  be  counted.  Every- 
thing had  to  move  smoothly,  for  there 
was  no  other  course  for  things  to  take 
when  "Boss"  Yell  had  them  under  con- 
trol. He  could  just  as  well  have  had 
Maverick  Brander's  dog  elected  repre- 
sentative to  Congress  as  Maverick 
Brander  himself. 

Therefore,  when,  on  the  night  fol- 
lowing the  counting  of  the  ballots, 
Brander  returned  from  his  trip,  a  crowd 
great  and  surging  was  awaiting  his  train 
at  the  station.  It  was  a  very  much  sur- 
prised man  who  stepped  down  onto  the 
platform,  and  a  very  angry  one  who 
heard,  a  moment  later,  the  shouts : 

"Three  cheers  for  Maverick  Bran- 
der, our  new  congressman  !'' 

"What  does  this  mean?"  he  asked  of 
Bossy  and  Captain  Bright,  who  were 
the  first  to  reach  him. 

"It  means  that  they  have  elected  you 
to  represent  the  district  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  while  you  have  been 
away  in  Mexico,"  his  daughter  informed 
him  slyly. 

"Elected  me  !"  Brander  shouted.  "Are 
you  crazy?    How  could  they  do  that? 
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Didn't  I  tell  them  that  I  wouldn't 
serve  ?" 

"Of  course  you  did,"  replied  Bossy, 
"but  1  told  them  you  would,  and  so  they 
just  elected  you.  1  drew  out  the  money 
to  pay  for  the  campaign  expenses,  and 
now  all  you  have  to  do  is  leave  your 
things  packed,  just  as  they  are,  and  take 
a  train  for  Washington." 

Maverick  Brander's  eyebrows  lowered. 
That  was  a  sign  that  he  was  angry — 
very  angry — and  Bossy,  knowing  the 
sign,  backed  away  behind  Fairleigh 
Bright.  The  next  thing  that  was  no- 
ticed by  the  excited  mob  was  a  roar 
from  the  new  congressman.  "You  bunch 
of  hoodlums,"  he  shouted,  "I  wouldn't 


man !"  shouted  Yell  again,  and  the 
crowd  joined  heartily.  Surely  no  one 
could  have  had  a  more  enthusiastic  fol- 
lowing than  did  Brander. 

The  following  day,  at  the  same  sta- 
tion, Maverick  Brander  stood  again. 
This  time  the  crowd  of  the  evening 
previous  was  missing,  and  in  their  stead 
stood  Captain  Bright  and  Bossy.  The 
former  carried  a  valise,  and  Bossy  was 
holding  tenderly  to  her  companion's 
arm.  Captain  Bright  was  waiting  for 
the  train  to  take  him  to  Washington. 

"I  suppose,"  Bossy  chided,  "that  when 
you  get  to  the  capital,  with  all  those 
pretty  society  girls,  you'll  forget  that 
such  a  person  as  myself  ever  existed." 


But  at  the  last  minute  Count  Fieshette,  with  a  lame  excuse,  came  up  and  led 
Bossy  into  the  conservatory. 


serve  you  for  twice  the  money  and  all 
the  honor  attached  to  being  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States !"  His  words 
bellowed  through  the  night  air  like  a 
lion's  roar,  and  he  was  about  to  con- 
tinue when  two  men  stepped  up  to  him 
and  checked  the  words.  They  were 
Major  Yell  and  his  assistant,  Bragg. 
Both  men  held  revolvers — very  long  and 
terrible-looking  ones — directly  under  his 
chin,  and  Yell  spoke  in  drawn,  low,  but 
emphatic  tones  : 

"If  you  think  you're  too  good  to  rep- 
resent us,  just  declare  yourself." 

"I'll  serve,"  said  Maverick  Brander, 
suddenly  changing  his  mood  and  replac- 
ing his  frown  with  a  broad  smile. 

"Three  cheers  for  the  new  congress- 


"Don't  worry,  dear,"  he  answered, 
laughing.  "There  won't  be  any  one  that 
can  make  me  do  that.  And,  besides,  it 
won't  be  long  before  you  and  your  fam- 
ily will  move  there,  so  that  your  father 
can  take  up  his  duties."  He  pinched 
Bossy's  arm,  and  they  both  laughed  as 
they  recalled  the  success  of  their  plan 
to  bring  each  other  together  in  the 
Capital  City. 

The  train  arrived,  and  Maverick  Bran- 
der and  Bossy  bade  the  captain  fare- 
well, promising  to  look  him  up  as  soon 
as  they  arrived  in  Washington. 

The  weeks  following  were  busy  ones 
for  the  women  members  of  the  Brander 
family.  All  their  time  was  spent  arrang- 
ing matters  with  dressmakers  and  trying 


on  new  gowns  with  which  they  intended 
to  dazzle  the  society  of  the  great  city 
to  which  they  were  soon  to  depart. 
While  Maverick  Brander  was  learning 
all  that  he  could  concerning  his  new 
office,  his  wife  and  daughter  did  nothing 
at  all  but  plan  for  their  debut  into  the 
world  of  fashion,  so  that  when  the  time 
came  for  the  departure  for  the  capital 
trunks  upon  trunks  had  been  sent  ahead 
labeled  all  "Mrs."  and  "Miss";  while 
only  one,  and  that  none  too  large,  was 
checked  with  a  tag,  "Mr.  Brander." 

A  crowd  that  reached  back  into  the 
side  streets  of  the  center  of  the  town 
and  that  packed  close  on  both  sides  of 
the  railroad  tracks,  gathered  to  greet  the 
new  congressman  when  he  boarded  the 
train  for  the  East.  It  was  a  strange 
sight  to  the  close  observer,  but  there 
were  few  who  noticed  it,  for  attentior 
was  all  on  Maverick  Brander  alone.  He 
stood  on  the  platform,  his  face  clothec 
in  a  smile  from  ear  to  ear  and  his  bod\ 
covered  with  a  heavy  brown  suit  and  i 
revolver  belt  girdling  his  waist,  whilt 
on  his  feet  were  large,  cowhide  boots 
The  women  were  dressed  in  beautifu 
silks  and  satins,  cut  into  styles  such  a; 
were  never  before  seen  nor  heard  o 
either  in  Texas  or  Washington. 

Such  was  the  party  that  entered  thi 
train  with  the  cheers  of  the  towns 
people  ringing  in  their  ears. 

When  Washington  was  reached,  th( 
family  of  the  Texan  went  immediateb' 
to  the  hotel  that  had  been  recommendet 
to  them  by  Captain  Bright.  The  cap  . 
tain  himself  was  there  to  meet  them,  anci 
with  him  he  had  trouble  for  Mavericl! 
Brander — trouble  in  the  form  of  a  valetl 

"Mr.  Brander,"  Fairleigh  Bright  in ' 
troduced,  "here  is  your  valet  that  1  hav  ; 
employed  for  you." 

"Valet?"  repeated  Brander.  "Who' 
that?    Oh,  pleased  to  meet  you,  Mr' 
Valet,"  he  said,  turning  to  the  sleek  in 
dividual  standing  by  the  captain. 

"No,  no,"  explained  Bright,  "valet  i 
not  his  name;  valet  is  another  word  fo 
your  servant.  He  attends  to  you.  Hi 
name  is  Jordan.'' 

"Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon."  apologize 
the  congressman,  and  then  proceeded  t 
go  up  to  his  room. 

He  started  toward  the  stairs  that  wer 
at  the  end  of  the  hall,  but  Captain  Brigh 
motioned  to  him  to  enter  the  elevate 
Brander  hesitated. 

"What's  that  cage  for?"  he  asked,  : 
he  saw  the  boy  open  the  door 

Bright  did  not  have  time  to  give  ai 


i 


swer  before  they  were  shooting  up  the 
shaft  and  Brander  was  yelhng  again. 

"Hey !"  he  called  to  the  elevator  boy, 
emphasizing  his  words  by  grabbing  the 
jouth  by  the  back  of  the  neck.  "Who 
told  you  I  wanted  to  come  into  this 
ithing?  What  kind  of  a  sky-sailin'  thing 
lilo  you  call  this,  anyway  ?  Stop,  hang 
you,  stop,  I  say !" 

'  The  elevator  did  stop,  but  only  be- 
cause they  had  reached  their  floor;  and 
,}vlaverick  breathed  a  deep  sigh  of  re- 
pief  as  he  stepped  out  into  the  hallway. 
[I I  required  at  least  fifteen  minutes  for 
Captain  Bright,  betwen  laughs,  to  ex- 
plain to  the  Texan  what  an  elevator 
Ttally  was ;  and  when  he  had  finished, 
the  congressman  only  said : 

"Well,  I  guess  I'll  walk  up  as  long  as 
iTiy  legs  are  good." 

Having  made  the  Brander  family  at 
home  in  their  new  quarters,  Captain 
Fairleigh  Bright  took  his  leave,  prom- 
ising, however,  to  call  as  often  as  pos- 
sible and  see  that  things  were  going 
right. 

In  the  course  of  the  week  that  fol- 
ilowed,  the  congressman  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  many  of  the  other  repre- 
sentatives, and  found  them  congenial 
lindeed.  In  fact,  he  found  the  whole 
Icity  and  its  people  all  much  to  his  liking, 
rwith  exception  of  one  policeman,  who 
made  him  remove  the  large  revolver 
from  his  belt.  Maverick  Brander  felt 
.for  a  long  while  afterward  as  though 
one  of  his  hands  had  been  cut  off. 
;  The  other  members  of  the  House  of 
T^epresentatives  found  the  new  man  one 
■with  whom  it  was  a  pleasure  to  confer 
when  a  matter  of  importance  was  being 
^considered.  His  excellent  opinion  in  all 
affairs  that  were  of  bearing  was  of  great 
value,  but  in  minor  matters  he  was  at 
sea.  He  said  so  himself,  and  never  said 
(SO  much  as  a  single  word  to  any  one 
]'V\hile  they  were  being  dealt  with.  It 
'Was  only  in  things  of  vital  interest  that 
ijhe  took  a  hand,  and  a  strong  hand  that 
jiwas. 

j!   One  afternoon,  about  a  week  or  a  lit- 
tle more  after  the  Branders  had  arrived 
jin  Washington,   Captain  Bright  called 
them  up  on  the  telephone  and  made  an 
appointment  with  Bossy  and  Mrs.  Bran- 
■  der  to  take  them  to  supper  and  to  a 
theater  after  the  meal.    He  arrived  at 
the  appointed   time,   and    entered  the 
room  where  the  women  were  waiting. 
;They  were  dressed  in  a  manner  that  was 
the  result  of  three  hours'  preparation, 
[and  had  donned  the  best,  or  what  was  in 
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their  opinion  the  best,  of  the  gowns  that 
they  had  brought  with  them  from  the 
Texas  dressmaker's.  Fairleigh  Bright 
cast  one  glance  at  them  as  they  rose  to 
greet  him,  eyed  their  apparel,  and  sud- 
denly blurted  out : 

"Oh,  heavens!  I  just  remembered  that 
we  have  a  meeting  of  the  officers  to- 
night. I  am  terribly  sorry,  but  we'll 
have  to  call  this  of¥ — until  later."  The 
last  two  words  were  spoken  with  an  ef- 
fort, and  the  suddenness  of  the  Bright's 
whole  recollection  of  the  "meeting" 
made  even  the  elder  lady  doubt  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  statement.  To  Bossy  there 
was  no  doubt.  She  "saw  immediately 
that  it  was  an  excuse. 

"You  are  ashamed  of  us,"  she  cried,  a 
large  tear  popping  out  from  the  corner 


of  her  eye,  "and  I'll  never  speak  to  you 
again.  I  won't  even  notice  you !"  she 
added,  with  a  stamp  of  her  foot  upon 
the  floor,  as  if  to  punctuate  the  sentence 
with  an  exclamation  mark.  And  as  the 
captain  left  the  room  he  did  not  know 
whether  to  be  glad  or  sorry  at  the  turn 
affairs  had  taken. 

Three  days  later,  a  dark  figure,  dark 
in  clothes  and  natural  color,  trod  de- 
jectedly down  the  railroad  tracks  leading 
into  Washington.  It  was  Ham  Fish. 
Ham  had  "beat"  his  way  down  to  the 
Capital  City  by  transferring  from 
freight  train  to  freight  train  until  he 
had  reached  a  point  about  ten  miles 
from  the  city.  From  there  he  was 
forced  to  walk,  as  trains  were  scarce ; 
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and  when  they  had  passed  him  it  was 
at  a  speed  far  too  great  for  Ham's 
tired  legs  to  board. 

But  finally  his  heart  rose  high  within 
him  as  he  viewed  the  depot  that  he  knew 
marked  the  entrance  to  Washington. 
Already  visions  of  soft,  cushioned 
chairs,  a  huge,  wide  desk,  a  host  of 
waiters — and  a  private  bar,  which  he 
thought  must  all  be  accessories  to  the 
office  of  the  Minister  to  Dahomey,  came 
fluttering  to  him,  and  went  fluttering 
away  again  to  make  room  for  more  fan- 
tasies of  his  imagination. 

When  he  neared  the  capitol  build- 
ings, Ham  set  out  on  a  run  for  them. 
Having  made  inquiries  as  to  the  offices 
of  Maverick  Brander,  nothing  short  of 
a  twelve-inch  gun  could  have  removed 


him  from  the  place.  He  dashed  into  the 
presence  of  the  Texas  congressman 
without  so  much  as  announcing  himself 
or  his  business. 

"Well,"  said  Brander,  as  Ham  rushed 
into  him,  "I  surely  am  pleased  to  see 
one  of  the  old  fellows  from  home.  But 
tell  me.  Ham,  how  did  you  get  in?" 

"Just  come  in,  suh,"  was  the  uncon- 
cerned reply.  "But  that  ain't  de  ques- 
tion, boss.  What  I  come  for,  suh,  was 
to  find  out  when  I'm  goin'  to  get  that 
appointment  as  Minister  to  Dahomey. 
How  about  it,  suh?' 

"Minister  to  Dahomey?"  repeated 
Brander,  his  face  plainly  showing  that 
he  was  puzzled.  "What  do  you  mean? 
I  never  heard  of  such  a  position.  Tell 
me,  Ham,  what  do  you  mean?" 


When  they  arose  the  next  morning  three  wet  towels  for  headaches  and  three 
large  pitchers  of  water  took  the  places  of  breakfasts. 
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"Wdl,  suh,  it's  this  way,"  explained 
the  negro:  "Befoh  you  was  elected, 
Major  Yell,  back  in  Texas,  come  to  me 
an'  told  me  that  if  I  got  you  all  the 
cullud  votes  for  congressman  I'd  be  ap- 
pointed Minister  to  Dahomey.  I  got  de 
votes,  suh,  and  now  I  want  de  appoint- 
ment. I  went  to  Major  Yell  about  it, 
an'  he  says  to  see  you.  I  wore  out  three 
pairs  of  old  shoes  doin'  it,  suh,  but  I'm 
here.    Now  how  about  Dahomey?'' 

Maverick  Brander  laughed  aloud.  He 
saw  immediately  what  the  major's 
scheme  had  been,  although  he  did  not 
know  that  Yell  had  placed  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars  in  the  bank  by  having  it 
work  out — the  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
that  was  to  have  paid  for  the  votes. 
But  Ham  Fish  could  not  see  the  joke, 
and  said  so.  When  the  congressman 
explained  to  him  that  he  was  the  victim 
of  a  trick,  Mr.  Fish  groaned.  All  his 
hopes  were  shattered.  There  was  noth- 
ing left  for  him  to  do  but  to  ride  freight 
trains  back  to  Texas,  he  said,  and  live 
in  whatever  way  he  could  after  he 
reached  there.  But  the  man  of  Mav- 
erick Brander  rose  up  within  him. 

"Here,  Ham,"  he  told  the  loyal  vote- 
getter,  "take  this  money  and  stay  here 
for  a  few  days.  I'll  see  what  I  can  do 
about  getting  you  work  here  in  Wash- 
ington." 

The  negro  jumped  up  in  his  chair  at 
the  sight  of  the  few  bills  the  congress- 
man held  out  to  him.  It  was  just  one 
mass  of  smiles  and  gratitude  that  left 
the  office  of  Maverick  Brander  with  a 
promise  to  return  once  a  week  to  find 
out  how  matters  were  turning  out  re- 
garding his  "appointment." 

For  several  weeks  following,  all  went 
well  with  every  one  except  Captain 
Bright.  With  him  nothing  went  well, 
for,  true  to  her  word,  Bossy  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him.  She  never  even 
noticed  him  when  they  passed  on  the 
street. 

During  that  time,  having  noticed  that 
something  was  wrong.  Bossy  and  her 
mother  spent  much  of  their  time  study- 
ing the  rules  of  etiquette.  They  be- 
came subscribers  to  nearly  every  fash- 
ion and  style  magazine  published,  and 
their  tables  were  covered  with  books 
on  the  subject.  Then  a  light  began  to 
dawn.  In  none  of  the  publications  were 
they  able  to  find  a  gown  or  dress  that  in 
any  way  resembled  the  ones  that  they 
were  wearing — those  that  had  been 
made  by  the  leading  dressmaker  in  the 
Texas  town. 


Then,  after  several  approaches  on  the 
bank  book  of  Maverick  Brander  for 
which  no  explanation  was  given,  the 
congressman  saw  changes  in  the  gowns 
the  women  of  his  family  wore.  He  did 
not  know  why  at  first,  but  they  slowly 
began  to  look  more  and  more  like  the 
other  women  that  he  saw.  At  last  mat- 
ters reached  a  point  where  the  dresses 
were  exactly  up  to  style,  and  they  set 
the  congressman's  mind  working.  The 
result  was  that  one  evening  he  appeared 
in  the  doorway  in  a  suit  that  almost 
served  as  a  disguise.  He,  too,  had 
changed  the  fashion  of  his  clothes,  and 
for  the  better  by  a  great  deal.  Instead 
of  his  heavy  Texan  suit,  he  was  clad  in 
a  neat-fitting  and  neat-appearing  blue 
serge.  The  old  slouch  hat  was  replaced 
by  one  up  to  the  minute  in  style,  and  all 
in  all  he  was  a  city  man. 

And  then  followed  a  lapse  of  time 
during  which  the  Branders  rose  swiftly 
in  society.  Dances,  receptions,  and  din- 
ners, theater  parties,  card  parties,  and 
social  gatherings,  all  were  graced  by  the 
presence  of  the  congressman's  family. 
Their  dreams,  formed  back  in  the  little 
town  in  Texas,  were  coming  true,  and 
life  was  becoming,  to  the  womenfolks 
at  least,  who  had  no  work  to  worry 
them,  one  grand,  prolonged  joy.  They 
had  nothing  at  all  to  bother  them,  until 
finally  the  close  of  the  congressman's 
term  drew  near.  It  was  coming  to  the 
time  when  a  campaign  for  his  reelection 
would  have  to  be  planned. 

Nor  did  those  in  the  election  district 
which  Brander  represented  overlook 
the  fact  that  very  soon  it  would  be  time 
to  either  reelect  their  congressman  or 
replace  him  with  another.  A  meeting 
was  held  at  which  Major  Yell  was  the 
chief  figure.  He  placed  in  a  compre- 
hensive way  the  situation  before  the 
voters,  and  then  said  a  word  of  his  own. 
It  was  this  that  set  the  townsmen  to 
talking  and  wondering: 

"My  friends,  I  have  been  informed, 
though  not  on  entirely  reliable  informa- 
tion, that  our  present  congressman, 
Maverick  Brander,  is  about  to  pass  his 
vote  in  favor  of  some  'graft  bills.' 
Though  we  know  nothing  definite  about 
this,  it  is  a  matter  of  grave  importance 
in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  very 
soon  he  will  be  up  for  reelection,  and 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  should  be 
in\estigated.  I  suggest  that  an  investi- 
gating committee  be  appointed  to  wait 
on  Mr.  Brander  in  Washington  and 
learn  the  facts." 


When  he  seated  himself,  Major  Yel 
noted  the  silence  that  reigned  through 
out  the  room.  Every  one  was  thinking 
At  length  one  of  those  present  arose  anc 
stated  his  belief  that  the  suggestioi 
should  be  acted  upon.  It  was,  and  j 
committee  composed  of  Major  Yell 
Colonel  Bragg,  and  Colonel  Blow  wa; 
appointed  to  go  to  Washington  regard 
ing  the  matter. 

Meanwhile,  in  Washington  the  socia  i 
affairs  of  the  Branders  were  progress 
ing  wonderfully.    Bossy  was  blossoming  i 
out  as  a  leader  in  the  fashionable  cir 
cles,  and,  much  to  the  distress  of  th(. 
ever-faithful  Captain  Bright,  suitors  foi; 
her  hand  were  coming  fresh  and  fasti 
None,    however,    made   an  impressioi- 
great  enough  to  worry  the  army  officei. 
to  any  high  degree,  until  one  Coun  i 
Freshette,  a  gentleman  of  leisure,  wa:-j 
introduced.    This  person  made  an  ap ' 
pearance  that  came  up  to  and  above  thi^ 
standard  set  by  Bossy's  mother,  whib; 
Maverick  was  highly  displeased  the  firs- 
time  he  met  the  count.    As  for  Bossyi 
the  central  figure,  nothing  concerning 
her  attitude  could  be  learned.    She  wa  ^ 
always  polite  and   even  very  friendl; 
with  her  new  acquaintance,  but  neve 
could  she  be  said  to  have  allowed  at 
tentions  from  him  that  she  would  no 
have  as  readily  accepted  from  any  o 
the  other  of  the  many  who  sought  he ! 
hand.    Captain  Bright  was  in  a  quanj 
dary,  and  sought  once  to  speak  to  Boss\ 
but  she  only  turned  her  back  to  hir 
and  said,  loud  enough  for  him  to  hear 
but  without  so  much  as  looking  at  him; 

"We  weren't  good  enough  for  yo= 
once,  but  when  others  begin  to  take  no 
tice,  why,  you  come  around  again." 

And  so  Fairleigh  Bright  was  left  t 
worry  over  his  troubles.  ' 

One  week  later,  Mrs.  Campbell,  a , 
old  friend,  arrived  for  a  visit  to  thi 
Branders,  from  the  Texas  town.  Shj 
was  at  first  taken  by  surprise  at  th ' 
change  in  her  former  neighbors,  but  w3 
informed  by  Bossy  that  it  was  due  t] 
the  fact  that  all  had  become  member:] 
and  important  ones,  of  society.    Whe  I 
she  inquired  about  Captain  Bright, 
frown  spread  over  the  countenance  ci 
Bossy  and  no  answer  was  given.  | 
was  evident  to  her  that  there  was  somi 
thing  unusual  in  this  quarter,  and  si 
sought  to  find  out  what  it  was  from  tl 
captain  himself.  I 

"I  can  not  tell  you  what  it  is  j 
Bright  informed  her,  "but  she  won't  pej 
any  attention  to  me  any  more.    I  wis  1 
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(Omething  could  be  done.  Can't  you 
irrange,  Mrs.  Campbell,  to  have  a  duel 
lake  place  between  that  fool  of  a  Count 
•Veshette  and  myself,  or  something 
Vhereby  I  can  have  an  excuse  for  part- 
ing his  empty  head  from  his  narrow 
jhoulders  ?" 

"I'll  see  what  I  can  do,"  was  the  en- 
jouraging  promise  of  Mrs.  Campbell. 
l)f  course  it  was  understood  that  all  the 
!elp  she  was  to  give  would  be  merely 
'award  a  reconciliation  and  with  no  re- 
ition  to  violence. 

i 


Soon  after,  the  result  of  Mrs.  Camp- 
Itell's  efforts  began  to  show.  She  called 
';in  Captain  Bright  and  told  of  her  plans. 

'hey  amounted  to  the  following: 
On  the  next  evening  there  was  to  be 

n  official  reception  which  the  Bran- 
'(ers  were  planning  to  attend.  Count 
■I^reshette  was  to  escort  Bossy,  and  Mrs. 

-ampbell  was  to  have  as  her  companion 

-aptain  Bright.  During  the  course  of 
'be  night,  Mrs.  Campbell  was  to  try  to 
i-Ting  about  a  meeting  between  Bossy 
f  nd  Fairleigh.    This  meeting,  with  her 


help,  she  thought,  could  easily  be 
brought  to  the  desired  reconciliation. 

On  the  following  evening,  as  planned, 
the  four  attended  the  reception — Bossy 
with  the  count  and  captain  with  IMrs. 
Campbell.  On  several  occasions  the 
former  sweethearts  were  gathered  into 
the  same  group,  but  never  were  they 
able  to  induce  Bossy  to  enter  into  con- 
versation with  Fairleigh.  At  length, 
however,  by  the  careful  manipulation  of 
Mrs.  Campbell,  a  dance  was  arranged 
during  which  the  two  were  to  be  part- 


ners. She  had  procured  a  promise  from 
Count  Freshette  to  dance  with  her  in 
order  to  get  him  out  of  the  way.  But 
at  the  last  minute  the  count,  with  a  lame 
excuse,  having  noticed  that  something 
was  about  to  take  place  that  would  not 
aid  his  coming  into  a  portion  of  Mav- 
erick Brander's  fortune,  came  up  to 
Bossy  and  led  her  into  the  conservatory. 
Mrs.  Campbell  heaved  a  sigh  as  she  saw 
her  plan  spoiled,  and,  try  as  she  could,  it 
was  impossible  to  shake  of¥  the  l»echlike 
count  for  an  instant  after  that.    So  the 


dance  passed  without  the  reconciliation, 
to  the  great  disappointment  of  Captain 
Fairleigh  Bright. 

The  following  day  was  replete  with 
surprises  for  every  one.  When  Ham 
Fish  paid  his  weekly  visit  at  the  office 
of  the  congressman,  he  danced  with  glee, 
for  the  latter  had  procured  him  the  po- 
sition of  general  supervisor  of  the 
dumping  of  wastebaskets.  Both  the  fact 
that  he  had  a  regular  job  and  was  to 
receive  a  regular  salary  so  overjoyed  the 
old  negro  that,  after  promising  that  the 


"cullud"  vote  would  always  be  for  Bran- 
der  for  Congress,  he  forgot  his  way  out, 
and  entered  the  room  adjoining  the  pri- 
vate office  instead  of  the  hallway.  No 
sooner  had  the  portal  been  opened  than 
another  cry  came  from  his  lips — this 
time  one  of  surprise.  He  dashed  into 
the  other  room  calling  names  that  rang 
familiarly  in  the  ears  of  Congressman 
Brander.  They  were  "Yell,"  ''Blow,'' 
and  "Bragg."  Maverick  Brander 
jumped  from  his  chair  and  went  into 
the  adjoining  room.   There,  crouched  on 


Direcdy  behind  the  '"investigating  committee"  marched  a  negro  with  a  trayful  of  highballs. 
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the  floor,  were  his  three  former  neigh- 
l)ors. 

"What  are  you  doing  here?"  he  asked, 
in  mock  anger. 

And  then  Major  Yell  announced  that 
they  had  just  arrived  from  Texas  and 
had  been  on  their  way  to  his  office  when 
they  heard  Brander's  voice.  Being  there 
with  the  purpose  of  investigating  Bran- 
der's politics,  they  had  crouched  by  the 
door  to  hsten.  Apologies  followed,  and 
the  congressman  only  laughed  at  them. 

"Make  yourselves  at  home,"  he  said, 
"and  while  you're  investigating  me  con- 
sider yourselves  my  guests." 

Brander  told  them  of  a  good  hotel  for 
them  to  stay  at,  dismissed  them  until  the 
workmg  day  was  over,  and  asked  them 
to  call  in  the  evening. 

Early  that  night,  a  hall  boy  knocked 
at  Maverick  Brander's  door. 

"There's  a  bunch  uh  cowboys  down- 
stairs," he  announced,  "an'  they  want 
tuh  see  you.  I  askt  'em  f'r  cards  an' 
they  give  these."  The  hall  boy  held  out 
a  poker  deck. 

Maverick  Brander  laughed  as  usual. 
Then  he  went  downstairs  and  saw  his 
friends.  The  Texans  had  a  joyous  time 
that  night — so  joyous  that  when  they 
arose  the  next  morning  three  wot  towels 
for  headaches  and  three  large  pitchers 
of  water  took  the  places  of  breakfasts. 

Less  than  a  week  after  the  arrival  of 
the  "investigating  committee"  at  Wash- 
ington, a  reception  was  given  in  their 
honor  by  Congressman  Brander.  Mrs. 
Brander  was  disgusted.  '  She  was 
ashamed  of  her  former  neighbors  and 
the  men  who  had  placed  her  where  she 
was  by  electing  her  husband.  Calling 
Maverick  Brander's  secretary  aside,  she 
placed  in  his  hands  a  crisp,  yellow  bill. 

"Take  this  and  get  those  cowboys  so 
intoxicated  that  they  cannot  attend  the 
reception,"  was  the  way  she  instructed 
him  in  an  effort  to  ward  away  the  im- 
pending disgrace. 

Five  minutes  before  the  reception  was 
to  begin,  yells  and  shooting  were  heard 
just  outside  the  door,  and  the  three  Tex- 
ans entered  carrying  on  their  shoulders 
the  limp  form  of  Brander's  secretary. 
In  words  none  too  clear,  they  announced 
briefly  that  he  was  "drunk."  The  guests 
of  honor  were  not,  although  they  were 
feeling  very  happy  from  the  little  they 
had  imbibed.  Directly  behind  the  "in- 
vestigating committe"  marched  a  negro 
with  a  trayful  of  high  balls — enough  for 
all. 

In  a  room  on  the  second  floor  of  the 


hotel  where  the  reception  was  to  be  held, 
Colonel  Pepper  was  shouting  angry 
words  into  the  mouthpiece  of  his  tele- 
phone. The  man  at  the  other  end  was 
the  police  sergeant,  and  the  colonel  was 
explaining  that  some  murder-loving  ruf- 
fians were  shooting  through  his  window. 
Only  after  he  received  word  that  a 
squad  of  policeman  would  be  sent  over 
immediately  did  he  hang  up  the  re- 
ceiver. 

P'rom  before  the  door  of  Colonel  Pep- 
per's apartment  a  figure  arose.  It  moved 
swiftly  toward  the  stairway  and  down 
them.  Quickly  it  proceeded  into  the  re- 
ception room.  It  was  Captain  Fairleigh 
Bright. 

"Quick  !"  he  shouted  to  the  three  Tex- 
ans who  had  just  tinished  dumping  the 
form  of  Brander's  secretary  on  the 
floor.  "The  police  are  after  you.  They 
want  you  for  shooting.  It's  against  the 
law.'' 

A  look  of  surprise  came  to  the  faces 
of  all  three.  How  could  shooting  be 
against  the  law?  But  a  word  from  Mav- 
erick Brander,  and  all  were  scurrying  to 
the  back  of  the  apartment,  where  they 
let  themselves  out  a  window. 

"We'll  tell  the  folks  in  Texas  that  the 
investigation  was  satisfactory  and  Bran- 
der will  be  reelected,"  they  called,  as 
they  dropped  one  by  one  out  of  sight. 

Fairleigh  Bright  stood  before  Bossy. 

"I  was  coming  to  answer  this  letter 
of  yours,"  he  said,  "when  I  heard  Colo- 
nel Pepper  yelling  upstairs,  and  I  went 
up  to  find  what  the  trouble  was.  It  was 
trouble  indeed,  for  he  was  planning  the 
arrest  of  our  friends.  But  now,  how 
about  this  letter?" 

He  held  in  his  hand  a  note  written 
to  him  by  Bossy — the  first  since  they  had 
left  Texas.  Bossy  smiled  and  walked 
up  to  Fairleigh.  Her  both  arms  stole 
about  his  neck  and  she  whispered: 

"That  letter  is  only  a  hint  at  the  way 
I  really  feel.  After  seeing  the  three  men 
from  home,  I  can  easily  see  how  you  felt 
that  night  when  you  came  to  take  us  to 
dinner.  Can't  you  forget,  dear,  the  way 
I  have  acted — so  meanly — since  that 
night?    Please,  Fairleigh,  do!" 

In  answer  the  captain  took  Bossy  into 
his  arms  and  drew  her  to  him. 

"I'm  going  to  clinch,"  he  whispered. 
"Go  get  Count  Freshette  to  referee." 


Many  a  good  motion  picture  of  the 
days  when  knights  were  bold  has  been 
spoiled  by  an  eight-day  clock. 


Mr.  Serious :  "My  son,  if  you  saw  an 
bad,  wicked  boys  going  fishing  on  Sun 
day,  what  would  you  do  to  stop  them? 

Youthful  Reformer:  "Steal  thei 
bait!" 


What  the  Animal  Actors  Cost. 
"T^HE  wild  animals  housed  in  the  Seli 
Jungle-Zoo,  recently  opened  at  Lc 
Angeles,  California,  are  of  every  d( 
scription,  ranging  from  elephants  t 
guinea  pigs.  The  wild  animals  alor 
are  valued  at  three  hundred  thousan 
dollars.  To  feed  the  animals,  the  Seli 
company  orders  each  day  two  beeve 
fifty  gallons  of  milk,  a  ton  of  ha; 
twenty-five  bushels  of  oats,  three  sad 
of  bran,  eight  hundred  and  fifty  loav( 
of  bread,  three  bunches  of  bananas,  an 
a  wagon  load  of  vegetables.  The  Sel 
Jungle-Zoo  and  park  are  composed  c 
forty  acres.  In  the  park  are  the  lart 
dancing  pavilion  and  picnic  grove.  Tl 
landscape  gardener  who  designed  tl 
park  was  paid  twenty  thousand  dollar 


News  of  Photo-playwrights. 

Monte  Pattcrjohn,  of  Boonville,  In( 
ana,  is  living  the  simple  life  these  da 
and  writing  scripts  by  the  bushel.  I 
threatens  to  come  out  of  retirement 
July  and  invade  California,  aboard  t' 
Selig  Movie  Flyer. 

So  many  changes  have  taken  place 
the  ranks  of  the  salaried  photo-pla 
Wrights  at  Universal  City,  Californi 
that  one  would  not  recognize  the  d 
partment,  should  he  stroll  into  it. 


By  the  Flip  of  a  Coin 

(LUBIN) 

By  Roy  Halstead 

A  story  in  which  the  whole  course  of  events  is  governed  by  two  men  tossing  up  a  coin, 
to  decide — to  decide  everything.  When  two  men  are  in  love  with  one  woman,  one  of  whom 
is  her  husband,  and  she  is  in  love  with  the  one  who  is  not  married  to  her,  you  can  imagine 
the  situation  that  results — at  least  you  can  imagine  part  of  it.  To  find  the  rest  you  will  have 
to  read  this  story  taken  from  the  film  production  of  the  Lubin  Film  Manufacturing  Company, 
of  the  same  name.    Those  in  the  cast  of  the  picture  are: 


Gerald  Notter,  a  young  lieutenant  L.  C.  Shumway 

Colonel  Owen  Coll  George  Routh 

Marian,  his  wife  Velma  Whitman 

Marian's  father  Sidney  Hayes 

British  officers  j  Melvin  Mayo 

(  Robert  Gray 


THE  mail,  sir." 
ii  Colonel  Owen  Coll,  of  His  Majes- 
;ity's  Sixty-first  Regiment  of  Infantry, 
istationed  in  India,  looked  up  at  the  pri- 
vate who  stood  stiffly  at  attention  in  the 
i  doorway  of  the  room. 

The  soldier's  face  was  graven  as  an 
(image's.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on  a  point 
Isix  inches  above  the  colonel's  head.  For 
,all  his  expression  or  manner  showed, 
'he  was  oblivious  of  the  condition  in 
which  he  had 
found  his  com- 
mander. 

Colonel  Owen 
Coll,  of  the  Sixty- 
'  first,  was  drunk. 

The  quick  ges- 
ture he  had  made 
to  cover  up  the 
bottle  and  glass 
before  him  with 
the  papers  on  his 
table,  could  not 
conceal  that  fact. 
It  was  written  in 
,  his  flushed  cheeks, 
the  unnatural 
brightness  of  his 
small,  tricky  eyes, 
his  tousled  black 
hair,  and  the  un- 
tidily open  collar 
of  his  uniform. 
This  was  not  the 
first  time  that  his 
men  had  found 
Colonel  Owen  Coll 
intoxicated.  It 


was  common  gossip  in  the  bar- 
rack room,  where  he  was  cordially 
hated,  that  the  colonel  had  been  drink- 
ing heavily  for  the  past  six  months. 

And  to  the  soldiers'  hatred  had  been 
added  contempt  for  his  disregard  of 
the  unwritten  law  laid  down  for  all 
those  who  sojourn  in  a  tropical  climate 
against  hard  drinking. 

Unless  a  man  wanted  to  die,  he  let 
whiskv  guzzling  alone  in   India.  But 


Both  Marian  and  Gerald  showed  signs  of  agitation  at  their  remeeting — but 
for  different  reasons. 


perhaps  Colonel  Owen  (]oll  was  trying 
to  kill  himself  by  drinking?  That  be- 
lief had  some  supporters  in  the  barrack 
room ;  those  who  maintained  that  the 
colonel's  act  was  deliberate,  and  not  one 
of  folly,  pointing  to  the  rumor  of  high 
words  floating  out  upon  the  stifling  air 
by  night,  and  even  at  mid-day,  from  the 
colonel's  quarters,  which  had  put  in 
circulation  throughout  the  post  a  story 
to  the  effect  that  the  colonel  and  the 
j'oung  wife  he 
had  brought  with 
him  from  Eng- 
land less  than  a 
year  ago  were  not 
getting  along  well 
together. 

"And  small 
wonder,"  the  wit 
of  the  barrack 
room,  Jerry 
O'Shayne,  had 
commented  to  his 
mates,  "small 
wonder  for  that. 
How  could  she 
get  along  with 
that  snarlin', 
crooked  baste? 
The  swate,  gentle 
lady  that  she  -  is, 
who  made  the 
mistake  of  her 
life  by  marryin' 
the  likes  o'  him  !" 

Much  as  the 
rank  and  file  of 
the  Sixty-first 
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hated  the  colonel,  they  loved  Marian 
Coll,  his  wife.  It  had  long  been  a  mys- 
tery to  them  all  how  she  could  ever 
have  been  blind  enough  to  marry  him. 

Rising  unsteadily.  Colonel  Owen  Coll 
held  out  his  hand  for  the  packet  of  let- 
ters the  private  on  the  threshold  was 
holding. 

"Give  'em  here !"  he  snarled. 

Colonel  Owen  Coll  looked  down  at 
the  first  letter  of  the  little  stack  in  his 
hand.  And  his  eyes  opened  wide,  while 
slowly  all  the  color  was  drained  from 
his  cheeks.  He  expelled  his  breath 
through  his  parted  lips  in  a  gasp  of  dis- 
may. 

"His  handwriting!"  he  muttered  to 
himself,  his  eyes  lifting  from  the  letter 
to  fix  themselves  on  space,  as  though  at 
a  ghost  that  had  risen  to  confront  him 
out  of  the  past.  "His — I  could  pick  it 
out  among  a  thousand !  What  can  he 
be  writing  to  me  for?" 

Tossing  down  the  rest  of  the  letters 
on  the  table,  with  fingers  that  shook 
Coll  tore  open  the  envelope  of  the  mis- 
sive the  sight  of  which  had  so  strangely 
moved  him  as  to  drive  away  all  traces 
of  his  former  intoxication.  He  un- 
folded the  single  slieet  the  envelope 
contained,  and  read  these  lines : 

"My  Dear  Coll  :  I  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Sixty-first,  under  your 
command.  I  am  leaving  England  to- 
night, and  should  turn  up  almost  as 
soon  as  you  get  this  scrawl.  Looking 
forward  to  renewing  our  old  friend- 
ship, ever  sincerely,  Netter." 

Coll  crumpled  the  note  in  his  fist  and 
struck  the  table  with  it.  The  color  had 
rushed  back  into  his  face  in  a  red  tide 
of  anger.  His  close-set  eyes,  narrow- 
ing, fixed  themselves  once  more  upon 
space.  The  wall  at  which  he  looked 
faded  out  before  his  inner  vision,  and 
in  its  stead  he  saw  an  English  drawing- 
room. 

On  a  wide  sofa,  before  the  fireplace, 
sat  a  beautiful  girl,  while  on  the  rug  at 
her  feet  knelt  a  handsome  young  man 
in  the  uniform  of  a  British  officer. 

The  girl  was  Marian  Denby,  while 
the  young  officer  on  his  knees  before 
her  was  Lieutenant  Gerald  Netter. 

Once  again,  as  more  than  two  years 
before  he  had  done,  Colonel  Owen  Coll 
stood  on  the  threshold  of  that  drawing- 
room,  looking  in  upon  the  couple  in 
front  of  the  fireplace,  who  were  uncon- 
scious of  his  presence  behind  them. 

He  had  been  Captain,  not  Colonel, 


Owen  Coll  then,  and,  like  Lieutenant 
Netter,  he  had  come  to  say  good-by  to 
Marian  Denby,  whom  both  of  them 
loved,  for  their  regiment  had  been  or- 
dered into  action  in  the  Boer  War,  and 
they  were  leaving  for  the  front  on  the 
morrow. 

Lieutenant  Netter  came  to  the  end  of 
the  impassioned  avowal  of  the  undying 
love  he  bore  for  her,  while  Coll  looked 
on,  and  then  the  latter  saw  the  girl 
bend  forward  and  lay  her  hands  on  the 
young  lieutenant's  shoulders. 

"I  love  you,  too,  Gerald,"  she  had 
said  simply. 

The  eavesdropper  had  clenched  his 
fists  until  his  nails  bit  into  the  palms. 
His  dream  lay  shattered  at  his  feet. 
Marian  Denby  was  not  for  him— he  had 
just  heard  her  confess  that  she  loved 
another. 

In  that  moment,  black  hatred  against 
Lieutenant  Netter,  who  had  hitherto 
been  his  friend,  had  surged  up  in  Coil's 
heart.  H  he.  Coll,  could  not  have  the 
girl,  he  vowed  that  Netter  should  never 
live  to  make  her  his  wife. 

They  were  both  going  away  to  war 
next  day.  They  were  going  together, 
as  brother  officers,  in  the  same  regi- 
ment, and — if  he  watched  for  his  op- 
portunity— he  might  be  able  to  arrange 
it  so  that  the  lieutenant  would  not 
return. 

Without  betraying  the  fact  of  his 
presence  on  the  threshold,  where  he  had 
seen  and  heard  Lieutenant  Netter's  pro- 
posal and  acceptance,  Coll  had  turned 
and  stolen  out  of  the  house  on  tiptoe. 

It  had  been  six  weeks  later,  on  a 
battlefield  in  the  Boers'  territory,  that 
the  chance  for  which  Coll  had  been  pa- 
tiently waiting  came  his  way. 

Lieutenant  Netter,  out  on  the  com- 
pany's firing  line,  had  his  back  turned 
as  he  directed  the  men's  fire  toward  the 
enemy.  A  quick  glance  around  him  over 
his  shoulder,  showed  Coll  that  he  was 
unperceived.  Drawing  out  his  revolver, 
he  had  taken  deliberate  aim  at  the  lieu- 
tenant, and  fired. 

And  Netter — winged,  it  seemed,  by  the 
enemy  who  were  returning  the  hot  fire 
of  the  English  with  interest — had  flung 
up  his  arms,  reeled,  and  fell  prone. 

The  bugler  sounded  the  retreat  just 
then.  Captain  Coll  had  led  his  com- 
pany away  from  the  battlefield — leaving 
the  lieutenant  lying  there  for  dead.  He 
had  dispatched  him  neatly  from  his  path 
to  the  heart  of  the  girl  he  loved,  or  so 
he  thought. 


Later,  in  his  report  to  the  regiment';, 
commander.  Coll  had  entered  the  nami 
of  Lieutenant  Netter  on  the  list  of  th( 
casualties,  which  would  be  communi- 
cated by  cable  to  England,  and  printed 
within  another  twenty-four  hours,  in  al 
the  papers  there. 

But  the  lieutenant,  as  it  turned  out 
had  not  fallen  a  victim  to  his  supposec  i 
friend's  treachery.  A  chosen  four  o: ; 
the  men  of  the  company  who  had  al  ! 
been  fond  of  the  lieutenant,  had  gone 
back  to  the  battlefield  under  cover  o:  < 
the  night;  and  they  had  brought  Netten 
back,  not  dead,  but  wounded  so  seri  i 
ously  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  doctor 
he  had  little  chance  of  recovery. 

Coll,  emboldened  by  the  physician': 
statement  to  corroborate  the  report  o:; 
the  lieutenant's  death  which  he  wa; 
aware  must  by  that  time  have  met  Mari- 
an's eyes  in  the  papers,  had  written  hei 
a  letter  to  state  that  Lieutenant  Geralc 
Netter,  though  having  been  recoverec 
from  the  field  of  battle  and  taken  intc 
the  hospital,  had  died  there  of  hi: 
wounds. 

A  few  days  later,  calling  for  appear  | 
ance's  sake  on  Netter  in  the  hospital 
the  latter  had  given  him  a  letter  tc 
mail  to  Marian. 

Coll  had  destroyed  the  epistle,  instead 
And  then  the  war  had  abruptly  comi! 
to  an  end.  Netter  had  been  in  toe 
critical  a  condition  to  be  moved  fron 
the  hospital,  and  there  he  had  been  lef 
behind  when  the  rest  of  the  regiment 
including  Coll,  returned  to  England. 

As  soon  as  he  arrived  in  London 
Coll  had  sought  Marian  out  to  rene^^ 
his  suit  for  her  hand,  now  that  his  riva 
was  out  of  the  way. 

Sadly,  when  he  begged  her  to  becomi 
his  wife,  she  had  refused.  Her  hear 
had  already  been  given,  she  informec 
him.  It  made  no  difference  that  the  oni 
to  whom  she  had  given  it  was  no  more 
She  meant  to  go  down  to  her  gravf 
true  to  the  one  and  only  man  who  hail 
ever  won  her  love.  i 

Coll  was  rich,  which  Marian's  fathei 
was  not ;  and  he  knew,  from  the  mannei 
in  which  Sir  Christopher  Denby  had  re 
ceived  the  information  that  he  was  ir! 
love  with  his  daughter,  that  he  had  ai 
ally  in  him. 

So,  refusing  to.  take  her  answer  a  ' 
final.  Coll  had  told  Marian  that  hi 
would  call  upon  her  in  a  week's  tim< 
to  renew  his  offer  of  his  hand  and  for  , 
tune. 
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By  mail  the  fiext  morning  he  had  re- 
ceived the  following  note  from  her : 

"My  Dear  Friend  :  Do  not  come 
back  to  me.  I  can  never  marry  you, 
knowing,  as  I  do,  that  it  is  another  I 
love  and  always  shall.  If  you  want 
my  friendship,  that  is  yours.  But  it 
is  all  you  need  ever  expect  from, 
"Marian  Denby." 

Coll  had  read  the  missive  through 
twice.  And  then  an  evil  smile  had  lifted 
the  corners  of  his  thin  lips.  Placing 
the  note  in  another  envelope,  he  had  ad- 
dressed it  to  Lieltenant  Gerald  Netter 
in  the  hospital  in  the  Transvaal,  and 
sent  it  to  him. 

"If  he  should  pull  through,"  he 
chuckled  to  himself,  "that  will  keep  him 
from  turning  up  to  spoil  my  game.  It 
might  be  what  she  would  have  written 
to  him,  in  case  she  had  met  another 
man  that  she  liked  better — and  _  that's 
what  he'll  think,  I  hope.  That  she's 
jilted  him." 

It  was  six  months  later  that  Marian, 
urged  to  take  the  step  by  her  father, 
who  pleaded  his  poverty  and  the  fact 
that  Coll,  as  his  son-in-law,  stood  ready 
to  rehabilitate  the  family  fortune,  had 
reluctantly  consented  to  become  CoU's 
wife. 

"But  it  must  be  understood  clearly 
between  us  that  I  do  not  love  you,"  she 
had  told  the  scoundrel.  "I  will  try  to 
make  you  a  dutiful  and  obedient  wife, 
but  farther  than  that — well,  I  have  told 
you  that  my  heart  belongs  to  some  one 
else." 

"It  will  belong  to  me  in  time,"  Coll 
had  reassured  her.  "You  will  learn  to 
love  me,  even  if  you  don't  now.  I  am 
willing  to  stake  everything  on  it." 

Marian  had  shrugged  wearily. 

"If  you  are  willing  to  accept  my 
terms,"  she  had  repeated,  "then  I  will 
become  your  wife." 

That  had  been  a  year  before.  Within 
a  fortnight  of  his  marriage.  Coll  had  re- 
ceived the  colonelship  of  his  regiment, 
and  been  ordered  to  take  it  to  India, 
which  he  had  done.  Since  his  arrival 
there  with  his  wife,  he  had  tried  in 
every  way  he  knew  to  change  her  from 
the  woman  of  ice  that  she  had  warned 
him  before  their  marriage  he  should 
find  her.  But  ih  vain — and  that  had  led 
to  the  quarrels  between  them  which  had 
come  to  the  ears  of  the  men  in  the 
barrack  room. 

What  the  enlisted  men  suspected  was 
the    truth — Colonel    Owen    Coll  was 


drinking  heavily  because  of  those  same 
frequent  disagreements  with  his  wife. 

Lieutenant  Netter,  when  he  thought 
of  him  at  all,  he  had  thought  of  as 
dead.  It  had  seemed  impossible,  back 
there  in  the  hospital  in  South  Africa, 
where  last  he  had  seen  him,  that  he 
could  recover  from  the  bullet  wound 
through  the  lung  which  Coil's  pistol  had 
made.  There  had  been  the  doctor's  pre- 
diction, too,  that  the  lieutenant  stood  a 
slim  chance  of  recovery. 

And  now  

"He's    coming    here!"    Coll  grated 


he  announced  the  decision  at  which  he 
had  arrived.  "That's  the  best  course  I 
can  pursue." 

It  was  two  days  later  that  Lieutenant 
Gerald  Netter  arrived  at  the  post. 

Unaware  of  the  unhallowed  trick  that 
Coll  had  played  upon  him,  the  lieutenant 
reported  to  the  commander,  and  warmly 
congratulated  him  on  his  lately  ac- 
quired rise  in  rank.  Coll  said  nothing 
at  the  time  of  his  marriage  to  Marian. 
It  was  left  till  the  officers'  ball,  on  the 
following  night,  for  Lieutenant  Netter 
to  find  out  that  Marian  Denby  had  be- 


"And  you,  Colonel  Coll,  are  a  false  friend — a  liar — and  a  cheat!  " 


through  his  set  teeth,  his  eyes  return- 
ing to  the  letter  in  his  hand.  "Under 
my  command.  He  doesn't  know  that 
Marian  is  my  wife — he  never  knew  that 
I  was  in  love  with  her,  too.  What's 
to  be  done  about  it?  I  wonder — I  won- 
der if  I  couldn't  succeed  in  putting  him 
out  of  the  way,  this  time  for  good?" 

For  several  moments  the  villain  stood 
lost  in  thought.  Then,  with  a  shrug,  he 
seized  the  bottle  from  the  table  and 
poured  himself  a  stiff  drink,  which  he 
downed  at  a  single  gulp. 

"I'll  brazen  it  out,  and  bide  my  time," 


come  the  wife  of  his  supposed  friend, 
Owen  Coll. 

Both  Gerald  and  Marian  showed 
marked  signs  of  agitation  at  their  re- 
meeting — these  being  particularly  mani- 
fest on  her  part,  having  been  led  to  be- 
lieve that  the  man  she  really  loved  was 
dead. 

Gerald,  with  the  note  signed  by  her 
which  Coll  had  sent  to  him  fresh  in  his 
memory,  wherein  he  believed  that  she 
had  cast  him  off  for  another,  was  sur- 
prised only  to  find  that  it  was  Coll  she 
had  married. 
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The  coolest  of  the  three  was  Colonel 
Owen  Coll  himself. 

"My  wife,"  he  introduced  Gerald  to 
Marian,  with  a  sneering  smile. 

But  the  ease  of  his  manner  defeated 
his  own  ends.  Marian  darted  a  wither- 
ing look  at  him,  in  which  was  plainly 
written  the  fact  that  she  guessed  much, 
if  she  did  not  understand  all,  of  his 
duplicity.  It  was  apparent  to  her,  at 
least,  that  he  had  known  Lieutenant 
Netter  was  not  dead.  Otherwise,  how 
could  his  easy  manner  before  him  be 
accounted  for? 

And  more  than  that  Marian  saw. 
Which  was  that  Gerald  was  entirely  un- 
suspicious of  the  man  he  called  his 
friend.  She  determined,  with  a  squar- 
ing of  her  shoulders,  to  open  his  eyes 
to  the  deception  that  Coll  had  practiced 
upon  them  both,  before  another  hour 
had  passed. 

Later,  during  the  dance,  she  slipped 
her  program  into  Gerald's  hand. 

On  it  she  had  scribbled  a  request  for 
him  to  meet  her  in  the  garden  in  five 
minutes.  When,  at  the  time  appointed, 
Gerald  stepped  out  into  the  garden,  he 
found  her  already  waiting  for  him  there. 

"Listen !"  she  began  breathlessly. 
"Colonel  Owen  Coll  has  deceived  me. 
He  told  me  that  you  were  dead.  Or  I 
should  never  have  married  him — him,  or 
anybody  else — — " 

"But,"  broke  in  Gerald  in  mystifica- 
tion, "your  note  to  me  " 

"What  note?"  demanded  Marian  in 
an  equally  puzzled  tone.  "I  never  wrote 
a  note  to  you.  How  could  I,  when  I 
thought  you  were  dead?  When,  by  that 
man's  rascality,  I  was  led  to  believe 
so?" 

"I  received  a  note,  signed  by  you," 
Gerald  told  her  earnestly,  "addressing 
me  as  'dear  friend,'  and  informing  me 
that  you  could  never  be  anything  else 
to  me,  since  your  heart  was  already 
given  to  another  " 

"I  wrote  that  note,"  cried  IMarian,  "to 
Colonel  Owen  Coll  himself.  Did  he — 
yes,  he  must  have  sent  it  to  you !  Oh, 
the  scoundrel !  And  you  thought  it  was 
meant  for  you  " 

"Marian  !" 

And,  with  the  glad  cry.  Lieutenant 
Gerald  Netter  gathered  her  unresisting 
form  into  his  arms,  crushing  her  to  him 
while  his  starved  lips  sought  hers. 

There  was  an  interruption  in  their 
rear. 

"So!"  snarled  Coll,  who  had  come 
out  into  the  garden  after  his  Marian, 


unperceived.  "Making  love  to  my  wife, 
are  you?"  he  demanded  of  Gerald,  tak- 
ing an  aggressive  stride  toward  him. 
"She  is  my  wife.  Do  you  understand? 
I  won  her  away  from  you  '' 

"Yes,"  cut  in  Lieutenant  Netter,  his 
tone  vibrant  with  suppressed  wrath, 
"yes,  you  won  her — by  foul  means.  We 
both  know  how  you  have  tricked  us. 
Coll.  And  you'll  answer  to  me  for  it, 
so  help  me  " 

Coll  stepped  nearer,  his  face  livid 
with  anger. 

"You'll  do  the  paying!"  he  rasped  out. 
"I  caught  her  in  your  arms  just  now. 
And  she's  my  wife.  I  mean  to  kill  you 
like  a  dog  for  that!  You  hear?  Like 
a  dog!  Of  course,  there  must  be  no 
scandal.  I  will  give  you  cause  to  take 
action  at  the  club,  later  on  to-night." 

Turning  sharply  away.  Coll  addressed 
Marian. 

"Into  the  house,  you !"  he  coarsely 
ordered  her. 

Gerald  took  a  step  after  him,  his  lists 
clenched.  And  then  he  stopped,  letting 
his  hands  fall  open  in  a  helpless  gesture 
at  his  side.  There  must  be  no  scandal 
in  which  Marian's  name  would  be 
dragged — Coll  had  been  right  about  that, 
Gerald  quickly  realized.  He,  too,  turned 
on  his  heel  and  strode  away  to  the 
club,  there  to  await  Coil's  promised 
coming. 

The  colonel  drove  home  in  his  car- 
riage w-ith  Marian  immediately  after. 
He  ordered  her,  in  the  same  grimly  dis- 
courteous fashion,  to  go  to  her  room  ; 
and  when  she  had  done  so,  he  sought 
the  garden  of  his  house  and  fell  to  pac- 
ing back  and  forth,  with  his  hands 
gripped  behind  him.  and  his  brow  knit 
in  a  frown  of  thought. 

Duelling  was  forbidden  by  the  army 
code,  he  remembered. 

It  would  have  to  be  in  some  other 
way  that  he  and-  Gerald  could  settle 
their  difference  together.  But  what 
other  way  was  there?  For  another  five 
minutes  Coll  continued  to  pace  the 
garden  walk.  And  then,  all  at  once, 
he  smote  the  fist  of  one  hand  against 
the  palm  of  the  other,  his  eyes  alight 
with  a  sudden  idea  that  had  come  to 
him. 

"Nimbo  Dhin,  the  native  jeweler!"  he 
murmured  in  a  tone  of  elation  "It  was 
not  longer  ago  than  last  week  that  he 
showed  me  the  rupee.  I  remember  it 
— yes,  by  George,  that's  the  very  thing!" 

Fifteen  minutes  later,  Colon'^1  Owen 
Coll  was  entering  the  doorv/ay  of  a 


dingy  building  in  the  village  adjacent  to 
the  regimental  post,  that  was  the  domi- 
cile and  place  of  business  of  Nimbo 
Dhin,  the  goldsmith. 

In  less  than  another  five  minutes  he 
reappeared,  chuckling  to  himself,  and 
walked  briskly  away  in  the  direction  of 
the  club. 

"Lieutenant  Netter,"  announced  Colo- 
nel Owen  Coll,  walking  straight  up  to 
Gerald,  who  had  risen  from  the  table 
at  which  he  had  been  sitting  as  he  saw 
Coll  enter  the  room,  and  speaking  loud 
enough  for  every  one  in  the  place  to 
hear,  "allow  me  to  inform  you,  with  my 
compliments,  that  you  are  a  coward !" 

There  was  a  dead  hush  among  the 
officers  looking  on,  in  which  a  pin  might 
have  been  heard  to  drop. 

And  then,  in  a  level  tone,  Gerald  re- 
plied : 

"And  you.  Colonel  Owen  Coll,  are  a 
false  friend — a  liar — and  a  cheat!" 

At  each  accusing  word,  Gerald  had 
struck  Coll  smartly  across  the  face 
with  his  glove.  An  awed  gasp  went 
up  from  the  onlooking  ofificers,  who  had 
not  the  remotest  idea  what  could  have 
caused  this  quarrel  between  the  two  men 
who  had  been  reported  as  life-long 
friends. 

"Of  course,"  said  Coll,  drawing  back, 
with  the  same  sneering  smile  returned 
to  his  cruel  lips,  "we  both  understand 
that  duelling  is  forbidden  by  the  code 
book.  Duelling,  that  is  to  say,  with 
sword  or  pistol,  as  it  is  understood  in 
the  ordinary  sense.  But  I  will  ask  you 
to  give  me  satisfaction.  Lieutenant  Net- 
ter, in  a  way  that  is  a  little  bit  out  of 
the  ordinary.  And  that  also  is  a  safe 
evasion  of  the  army  regulations.  Do 
you  accept  my  challenge?" 

"What  is  it  ?"  asked  Gerald,  watching 
him  stiffly. 

"Simply  this,"  and  as  he  spoke.  Coll 
drew  out  of  his  pocket  a  rupee  of  gold. 
"I  W'ill  ask  one  of  the  other  officers  pres- 
ent to  flip  this  coin.  If  it  comes  down 
a  head,  you  are  pledged  to  commit  sui- 
cide before  ten  o'clock  to-morrow  night. 
If  it  falls  a  tail,  I  will  blow  my  brains 
out.    Is  that  fair  enough?" 

"My  gad,  colonel !"  expostulated  a  cap- 
tain, stepping  forward  from  the  knot 
of  officers.  "You  can't  mean  that,  you 
know.    It's  too  cold-bloodedly  inhuman 

Colonel  Owen  Coll  was  steadily  re- 
turning Gerald's  stare,  the  smile  which 
still  remained  on  his  lips  seeming  to  im- 
ply mockery  for  the  other's  delay  in 
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speaking,  which  he  interpreted  as  the 
result  of  the  cowardice  with  which  he 
had  charged  him. 

"I  accept  the  challenge.''  answered 
Gerald. 

'"Flip  the  coin.  Captain  Hardeane !" 
said  Coll  shortly,  handing  the  gold  rupee 
to  him.  "I  order  you  to  do  so,  as  your 
superior  officer." 

With  a  hopeless  shrug,  the  captain 
spun  the  coin  in  the  air.  All  pressed 
forward  -about  the  table  on  which  it 
fell,  still  spinning.  There  was  a  mo- 
ment's tense  pause.  And  then  Colonel 
Chven  Colls  bitter  laugh  rang  through 
the  room. 
The  coin  had  turned  up  a  head. 
"You  lose!"'  gloated  Coll,  grinning 
into  Gerald's  ashen,  but  firm-jawed,  face. 
■"Before  ten  o'clock  to-morrow  night 
you  kill  yourself — or  stand  branded  as 
a  coward  and  a  welcher  in  the  eyes  oi 
:  '.  men  forevermore !"' 

Without  a  word.  Lieutenant  Xetter 
turned  and  walked  from  the  room. 

But  every  man  there,  as  he  looked 
after  his  erect  head  and  squared  shoul- 
ders, knew  that  he  meant  to  fulfill  his 
end  of  the  murderous  bargain. 

The  next  night,  as  nine  o'clock  struck, 
and  the  minute  hand  of  the  clock  on 
the  mantelpiece  began  to  creep  around 
toward  ten,  the  officers  sat  in  hushed 
knots  in  the  club — waiting  for  that 
fdteful  hour  to  strike. 

Colonel  Owen  Coll,  alone  at  a  table 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  was  making 
himself  drunk  again  with  a  bottle  of 
whiskj-  that  already  stood  half  empt\- 
at  his  elbow. 

Presently  he  "began  to  chuckle  tipsily 
to  himself. 

"ni  go  home  and  tell  her,"  he  mut- 
tered half  aloud,  "what's  going  to  hap- 
pen to  the — the  man  she  loves  so  much 
more'n  she  does  me.  She  doesn't  know 
that  he'll  be  dead  in  less'n  'nother  hour. 
And  it'll  be  fun,  watchin'  the  clock  with 
her  that  means  her — her  lover's  doom, 
ni  go  home  and  tell  her !" 

Coll  met  Marian  in  the  hall  as  he 
opened  the  front  door  of  his  quarters. 

"I've  got  something  to  tell  you,  m' 
dear  I"  he  informed  her,  trying  to  stand 
up  straight,  and  failing  to  accomplish 
his  ambition  entireh'.  "Something  to 
tell  jou — ver'  important.  See  this  lit- 
tle gold  rupee?"  he  went  on,  drawing  the 
coin  out  of  his  pocket,  and  holding  it 
tip  for  her  to  see.  "Well,  last  night  at 
the  club  I  won  a  little  game  with  it. 


A  game  against  Lieutenant  Gerald  Net- 
ter,  curse  him !"  he  continued.  "Last 
night  we  had  'n  arg'ment — about  you. 
We  decided  one  of  us  had  t'  get  out  of 
th'  way  to  make  room  f 'r  the  other. 
You  can't  handle  two  men.  So  we 
tossed  up  this  coin  t'  see  who'd  kill  him- 
self by  ten  o'clock  t'-night.  Heads  th' 
lieutenant  lost  an'  tails  I  lost.  We 
tossed  it  like  this,  see,  an'  it  come  heads. 
When  that  clock,"  he  said,  pointing  to 
the  timepiece  in  the  room,  "strikes  ten 
— fifteen  minutes  fr'm  now — your  lover, 
the  -dear,  will  be  dead." 

As  he  spoke,  Coll  tossed  the  coin  up 
for  a  demonstration.  It  fell  to  the  floor, 
and   !Marian    rushed    and   grabbed  it. 


stairs  to  her  room.  Having  placed  her 
securely  there,  guarded  bj'  lock  and  key, 
he  put  his  mouth  to  the  keyhole  and 
said : 

■"Xow  enjoy  yourself  watching  the 
hands  of  the  clock  finish  the  last  ten 
minutes  that  your  sweetheart  has  to 
live !" 

^Marian  did  some  quick  thinking  and 
acting  in  the  five  minutes  that  followed. 
Before  Coll  had  reached  the  bottom  of 
the  stairs  on  his  way  to  the  parlor, 
where  he  was  intending  to  sit  and  gloat 
over  the  success  of  his  dastardly  scheme, 
she  had  the  bedspread,  blankets,  and 
sheets  torn  into  strips,  and  was  busily 
engaged  tving  them  together.    At  five 


"See  this  lirJe  gold  rupee?   '%"ell  last  night  I  won  a  litde  game  with  it.  A 
game  against  Lieutenant  Gerald  Natter,  curse  him!" 


Three  seconds  later  she  discovered  why 
her  husband  had  won  on  the  previous 
night. 

Both  sides  were  heads ! 

"You — ^j'ou  wretch !"  she  cried  in  an- 
ger at  her  husband.  "You  were  too 
much  of  a  coward  to  play  the  game  fair  ! 
You  cheated.  But  I  still  have  time  to 
save  Gerald,  and  I  shall." 

Even  as  she  spoke,  JMarian  dashed 
toward  the  door  at  the  opposite  side 
of  the  room.  But  Coll  was  upon  her 
before  she  was  able  to  reach  it. 

"You  will,  will  you  ?  I  guess  not !" 
he  fairly  yelled  at  her.  lifting  her  bodily 
as  he  cried  it.  and  carrj^ing  her  up  the 


minutes  before  ten  she  was  speeding 
along  the  road  toward  the  club,  and  a 
minute  later  she  dashed  into  the  room 
where  the  groups  of  Netter's  friends 
were  standing,  solemnly  watching  the 
clock,  absolute  silence  reigning. 

But  when  Marian  entered  they  all 
started.  She  was  too  faint  from  her 
race  against  time  to  even  speak.  Hold- 
ing out  the  coin  for  the  scrutiny  of  the 
men.  she  turned  it  over  in  her  hand. 
They  understood ! 

All  eyes  suddenly  turned  toward  the 
clock.  The  hands  pointed  to  three  min- 
utes before  ten — and  Xetter's  home  was 
a  twenty-minute  automobile  ride  awaj' ! 
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AH  hearts  sank,  until  Marian,  at  last 
having  found  her  voice,  half  moaned. 

"The  telephone — quick!" 

There  was  a  dash  of  ofiicers  to  the 
phone,  and  in  less  than  two-thirds  of 
the  time  before  the  clock  was  to  strike 
the  fatal  hour,  they  were  speaking  to 
Gerald  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire. 

"What  do  you  want?  Can't  you  let 
me  alone  for  the  time  I  have  to  live? 
Hurry,  now.  I  have  to  ring  off!"  he 
murmured  dejectedly,  though  with  no 
sign  of  fear  in  his  tones. 

"Wait  I'  shouted  the  one  with  his  ear 
to  the  receiver,  who  had  heard  the 
words.  "It  was  a  cheat.  There  were 
two  heads  on  that  coin." 

Lieutenant  Netter  thought  at  first  that 
he  had  misunderstood.  And  then  .his 
next  thought  was  that  his  friends  were 
deceiving  him  to  save  his  life.  After 
some  persuasion,  however,  he  was  made 
to  believe  that  it  was  the  truth. 

He  hung  up  the  receiver,  with  a  dark 
cloud  covering  his  countenance.  How 
could  even  Colonel  Coll  be  guilty  of 
such  an  act?  But  he  was  satisfied  that 
such  was  the  case;  and  he  threw  himself 
into  a  chair  until  the  nervousness  and 
tension  brought  about  by  the  strain  of 
the  evening  and  the  sudden  discovery 
should  relax. 

Meanwhile,  the  friends  at  the  club, 
however,  were  by  no  means  resting 
easily.  They  felt  relieved  to  know  that 
Gerald  had  been  saved,  but  were  much 
wrought  over  the  deed  of  Colonel  CoU. 

In  a  body,  they  left  the  club,  and  set 
out,  accompanied  by  Marian,  to  her 
husband's  home.  They  had  decided  that 
an  explanation  must  be  given,  and  they 
were  going  to  get  it. 

In  the  parlor  of  his  home.  Colonel 
Owen  Coll  was  sitting  facing  the  man- 
tle. Huge  beads  of  perspiration  stood 
out  on  his  brow,  and  he  was  mutter- 
ing to  himself.  In  the  best  way  he 
could,  in  his  semistupor  of  drunken- 
ness, he  realized  that  his  life  and  honor 
were  gravely  in  danger.  His  wife  loved 
Lieutenant  Netter,  and  now  she  knew 
how  his  death  had  been  arranged.  What 
she  was  liable  to  do  no  one,  not  even 
he,  could  tell  or  control.  But  there  were 
many  things  that  she  might  do. 

He  reached  into  the  drawer  of  the 
table  and  took  out  a  revolver.  Seeing 
that  it  was  loaded,  he  proceeded  up- 
stairs, muttering  between  his  teeth. 

"I  did  it  because  I  wanted  her.  But 
I  want  myself  more,  and  she  will  have 


me  killed  if  she  can  get  away.  Unless 
1  can  stop  it.  This  won't  be  the  first 
time  that  a  revolver  has  been  'accident- 
ally discharged.' "  And  he  continued 
his  way  up  the  steps.  As  he  reached 
the  door  of  Marian's  room,  he  drew  the 
key  from  his  pocket,  where  he  had 
placed  it  after  locking  her  in,  and  held 
up  the  revolver  before  him. 

He  turned  the  key  in  the  lock,  and 
entered.  A  gasp  escaped  him,  and  the 
weapon  dropped  at  his  side  It  was  too 
late.    She  had  done  it  already. 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  noise 
and  a  ring  at  the  front  doorbell. 

The  group  of  officers  waited  outside 
but  a  moment  to  make  sure  that  Coll 
did  not  intend  to  open  the  portal,  and 
then  walked  in.  Hardly  had  they  all 
crossed  the  threshold  when  suddenly  all 
stopped. 

A  sharp  report  sounded  throughout 
the  house. 

And,  rushing  toward  Marian's  room, 
from  whence  the  shot  had  come,  they 
came  upon  Colonel  Coll,  lying  stretched 
out  on  the  floor — dead  ! 

Marian  turned  from  the  sight,  and, 
leaning  her  head  against  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  began  to  weep.  Between  her 
sobs  one  low,  faint  word  was  audible : 

"Gerald!" 


SCREEN  GOSSIP. 

By  Al  Rav. 

The  five  handsomest  men  I  Your 
opinions  may  differ,  but  here  are  those 
I  pick  as  the  five  beauties :  Carlyle 
Blackwell,  Lasky ;  Herbert  Rawlinson, 
Universal;  Donald  Hall,  Vitagraph ; 
Wallace  Reid,  Lasky  ;  and  King  Baggot, 
Universal.    Some  matinee  idols  ! 

The  Federal  Film  Company  have  pro- 
duced some  remarkable  slapstick  come- 
dies that  are  bound  to  make  a  hit  with 
a  slapstick  audience.  "Nothing  But 
Love,''  "The  Tailor's  Romance,"  "His 
Jealous  Wife,"  and  "An  Accidental 
Hero,''  are  some  of  the  funniest  pictures 
the  Federal  has  released. 

New  programs  are  bobbing  up  all  the 
time.  The  Associated  Service  begins 
August  i6th.  The  Kriterion  is  coming 
back  to  life,  and  the  Standard  program 
is  about  to  blossom  forth. 

The  Essaney  company,  at  Chicago,  is 
working  day  and  niglit  to  make  up  for 
lost  time.  Oh,  yes,  actors  and  actresses 
have  an  easy  life — sometimes. 

Mack  Sennett  has  just  made  a  state- 
ment that  he  has  exactly  one  hundred 


and  eleven  people  in  stock  at  the  Key- 
stone studios ! 

D.  W.  Griffith  certainly  fooled  quite 
a  gathering  of  picture  people  when  he 
made  the  announcement  that  he  would 
never  leave  the  Mutual  as  long  as  Harry 
Aitken  was  connected  with  that  organ- 
ization. Of  course  not!  Aitken  left 
Mutual  to  become  president  of  the  new 
Griffith-Ince-Sennett  Company. 

Tom  Ince  keeps  his  eyes  out  for  the 
big  stars  to  play  in  his  company,  and 
to-day  has  a  fine  collection  of"  stars  in 
one  company.  Margaret  Gibson,  the 
former  Vitagraph  star,  is  getting  along 
famou'^ly  under  Ince's  direction. 

Great  news !  Watch  for  a  new  big 
feature  with  William  S.  Hart.  It  will 
be  called  "The  Disciple,"  and  arrange- 
ments indicate  a  wonderful  production. 
More  news:  Hart  is  to  have  one  of  his 
famous  scraps.  Even  better  than  the 
one  in  "On  the  Night  Stage."  Worth 
watching ! 

Henry  Walthall  writes  that  he  is  get- 
ting along  splendidly  with  the  Essanay 
company,  and  hopes  to  do  even  better 
work  than  he  did  when  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  "Master  Producer."  Yes, 
Walthall  has  ideas  of  his  own,  and 
owns  his  own  home,  which  shows  he 
puts  his  knowledge  to  good  advantage. 

The  Vitagraph  recently  celebrated  the 
turning  out  of  their  three  thousandth 
picture  since  they  began  work,  with  a 
big  blowout. 

Looks  like  the  good  old  days  to  see 
Tully  Marshall  and  Thomas  Jefferson 
playing  together,  eh,  what?  Yes,  in  a 
Majestic  picture,  "The  Sable  Lorcha." 
Lloyd  Ingraham  directed. 

Next  Week.  Have  seen  so  many  good 
comedies  lately  that  I  am  forced  to 
change  my  list  of  greatest  comedies. 
Besides  this,  I  will  name  the  five  best 
child  actresses  and  actors. 


"Bress  Moses !  I'se  seed  dis  mule  do 
mighten  near  everyt'ing,  but  dis  is  de 
fust  time  I  eber  see  him  lie  down  and 
die." 


The  Cub 

(WORLD  FILM) 

By  Arthur  Gavin,  Jr. 

Humor  and  tense  action  blended  into  one  story.  A  narrative  of  a  Kentucky  feud  and 
how  a  cub  reporter  handled  it  for  his  newspaper.  While  there  are  laughs  throughout  they 
do  not  in  any  way  digress  the  thought  from  the  excitement  and  gripping  plot  of  the  tale. 
Steve  Oldham,  the  cub,  gets  into  many  serious  complications  because  of  his  views  of  women, 
and  the  way  he  seeks  out  of  them  is  unique  indeed.  This  story  is  taken  from  the  picture  of 
the  same  name  produced  by  the  World  Film  Corporation.    Those  in  the  cast  are: 

Alice  Renlow  Martha  Hedman 

Steve  Oldham  John  Hines 

Captain  White    Robert  Cummings 

Becky  King  Jessie  Lev/is 

Tilden  White   Bert  Starkey 

Peggy   White  Dorothy  Farnum 


C[VILIZATIOX  makes  slow  progress 
even  under  the  most  beneficent  cir- 
cumstances, but  when  a  community  is 
shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
enjoys  but  scanty  means  of  communica- 
tion with  the  great  outside,  then  its  in- 
habitants are  quite  likely  to  be  but 
grown-up  children  in  their  simplicity. 
The  child  seldom  thinks  of  settling  his 
differences  in  any  other  way  than  by 
strength,  and  so  it  is  not  strange  that 
those  people  of  the  kind  mentioned 
should  throw  all  thought  of  legal  pro- 
cedure to  the  winds  and  decide  tci  let 
the  court  of  might  adjust  their  troubles. 

It  takes  but  little  to  bring  such  people 
to  collision,  and  was  quite  natural, 
therefore,  that  when  Bill  White,  a  typi- 
cal resident  of  the  little  Kentucky  town 
of  Kenton,  became  heated  when  he 
found  Jim  Renlow's  pigs  saving  their 
owner  the  cost  of  feed  by  living  on  his 
turnips.  There  had  been  some  feeling 
smoldering  between  the  family  of  White 
and  that  of  Renlow  for  some  time,  and 
this  incident  was  all  that  was  required 
to  set  the  blaze  roaring.  Jim  Renlow, 
on  his  part,  simply  replied  that  Bill 
White  should  feel  highly  flattered  on 
being  able  to  raise  turnips  that  could  at- 
tract a  Renlow  pig. 

Then,  when  the  dispute  had  exhausted 
and  White  decided  to  let  it  rest  for  a 
while,  as  though  such  an  occurrence 
were  not  sufficient,  on  his  way  home 
from  remonstrating  his  neighbor  White 
encountered  Tilden  White,  his  son,  in 
earnest    conversation    with  Renlow's 


pretty  daughter,  Alice,  regarding  their 
future.  Their  every  word  and  look  in- 
dicated their  fondness  for  one  another, 
and  Bill  White  again  fumed  with  anger. 
With  an  effort,  however,  he  smothered 
his  feelings,  for  he  knew  that  after  his 
dispute  with  Jim,  should  he  allow  sen- 
timent to  rise  within  him,  he  should 
do  something  for  which  he  would  have 
cause  to  regret.  And  so  he  hurried  on, 
leaving  the  two  planning  still  for  their 
happiness  to  come. 

Whatever  divinity  was  shaping  the 
end  of  Bill  White  that  day  certainly  was 
a  most  unkind  one,  for  just  about  as  he 
was  to  enter  his  home  there  came,  walk- 
ink  leisurely  down  the  road,  Peggy 
White,  Bill's  daughter,  laughing  and  jok- 
ing with  young  Renlow,  the  son  of  Jim. 
Bill's  wrath  reached  uncontrollable 
bounds,  and  between  set  teeth  he  hissed 
that  no  human  being  could  be  expected 
to  bear  so  great  a  load  of  humiliation  in 
one  day  and  stand  up  under  it. 

"I'll  fix  you !''  he  grumbled  to  him- 
self, as  he  beheld  the  two  in  the  road- 
way. Withdrawing  to  one  side  of  the 
house  whence  he  could  have  a  good 
view  of  the  leave-taking  of  the  young 
couple,  and  satisfying  himself  that 
things  had  come  to  that  pass  where  it 
was  necessary  to  take  strenuous  steps, 
he  prepared  to  take  the  course  which  he 
chose  to  settle  the  affair. 

The  young  couple  unconsciously  kept 
Bill  waiting  a  much  longer  time  than 
would  have  been  advisable  had  they 
known  that  their   actions   were  being 


closely  watched,  and  the  delay  did  not 
serve  to  appease  the  continuously  rising 
temper  of  Peggy  White's  father. 

After  they  had  finally  separated  and 
his  daughter  had  entered  the  house.  Bill 
stepped  out  from  his  hiding  place. 
Young  Renlow  had  turned  in  the  direc- 
tion of  home,  and  the  angry  father 
called  to  him: 

'"Wait  a  minute !    I  want  to  see  you." 

For  a  distance  down  the  road  they 
walked  together.  White  all  the  while  re- 
pressing- his  anger  as  best  he  could. 
When  finally  they  reached  a  point  not 
far  from  the  Renlow  home.  Bill  sud- 
denly whipped  a  revolver  from  his 
pocket  and  emptied  the  contents  of  it 
into  young  Renlow.  Then  he  turned 
contentedly  and  returned  to  his  home. 

Word  quickly  followed  through  the 
country  that  a  White  had  taken  the  life 
of  a  Renlow,  and  it  was  not  necessary 
to  inform  the  natives  that  unless  some- 
thing providential  happened  both  Whites 
and  Renlows  for  generations  to  come 
would  go  down  like  pins  in  a  bowling 
alley.  All  ceremony  would  be  dispensed 
with,  as  well  as  law,  when  in  the  future 
a  member  of  each  of  these  families  hap- 
pened to  meet  on  the  same  square  mile. 
The  advisable  thing  for  a  timid  one  to 
do  would  be  to  get  into  some  other 
square  mile  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  White  and  Renlow  feud  was  on! 

Before  long  the  news  of  the  feud  was 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Louisville 
Star,  and  the  editor,  realizing  the  possi- 
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bilities  that  it  offered,  was  disconsolate 
at  the  thought  that  his  star  reporter  was 
unable  to  cover  it.  Certainly  it  was 
most  unthoughtful  of  a  man  who  had 
always  been  so  well  treated  by  the  paper 
to  pack  up  and  go  off  on  a  wedding 
tour  just  when  he  was  needed  so  badly. 
And  this  was  not  the  first  time  he  had 
done  it!  When  he  took  his  first  wife  to 
his  heart,  he  did  it  at  a  time  when  it 
interfered  with  the  best  interests  of  the 
paper.    But  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 


of  some  horrible  crime.  But  there  was 
no  one  else  to  send,  and  so  Steve  Old- 
ham received  the  assignment. 

"What !"  he  asked,  in  terror.  "A  fam- 
ily war?  Am  I  supposed  to  be  a  war 
correspondent  at  this  early  stage  of  my 
career  ?" 

But  the  order  had  been  given,  and  so 
Steve  bolstered  up  his  courage  and  took 
a  train. 

"Let  me  off  at  Kenton,"  he  told  the 
conductor,  but  he  received  the  reply  that 


And  Steve  began  to  sing. 

Late  that  afternoon,  a  person  dragged 
his  way  along  the  road  leading  into 
Whitesburg.  He  moved  slowly,  and  it 
appeared  to  require  all  his  strength  to 
drag  one  leg  after  another.  The  hotel 
where  he  decided  to  stop  was  a  simple 
one,  and  it  was  an  easy  matter  for 
Steve  to  pick  it  out.  It  was  the  only  one 
in  the  place,  and  right  over  the  door 
there  was  a  sign  announcing  to  the 
unbeliever  that  it  was  a  hotel.    That  he 


to  send  a  fresh  cub  reporter  to  cover  the 
story,  and  he  would  probably  make  a 
botch  of  it.  It  really  seemed  a  shame, 
he  thought,  to  waste  good  money  on  his 
railroad  fare.  It  would  not  have  been 
so  bad  if  in  the  editor's  opinion  there 
was  the  remotest  chance  of  the  cub  de- 
livering, but  the  circumstances  of  his 
coming  with  the  paper  forbade  the  hope. 
Often  the  editor  had  thought  that  he 
was  afflicted  with  the  youngster  because 
in  his  own  early  life  he  had  been  guilty 


that  town  had  been  divided  into  two 
since  the  feud  began.  The  northern  part, 
to  which  the  train  came  nowhere  near, 
was  known  as  Renlowtown ;  and  the 
southern  end  was  called  Whitesburg. 
There  was  a  station  eight  miles  from 
the  latter. 

"Holy  gee !"  gasped  Steve,  when  he 
got  the  news.  "Looks  like  I'm  in  for  a 
regular  time.  Guess  I'll  write  to  the 
boss  for  an  aeroplane  to  take  the  mail 
to  the  post  office  in.    Eight  miles  '' 


might  give  some  reasonable  excuse  for 
his  coming  to  the  town  and  make  sure 
that  he  would  get  information  that  was 
not  to  be  had  by  the  general  run  of 
strangers,  he  let  it  be  known  that  he 
was  related  to  the  White  family. 

When  Steve  entered  the  hotel,  there 
was  a  crowd  gathered  by  the  front  door. 
All  raised  their  heads  as  he  came  up 
the  steps,  and  stared  at  him  in  a  way 
that  made  him  scrutinize  himself  from 
head  to  foot  before  entering.  He  could 
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see  nothing  that  was  wrong  about  him, 
and  was  in  a  quandary  until  he  over- 
heard one  of  the  natives  whisper  to  an- 
other near  him : 

'"Some  dizzj'  covers,  what?" 

Steve  knew  that  the  remark  must  be 
directed  at  his  clothes,  and,  snubbed  his 
nose  as  he  regarded  the  apparel  of  the 
man  who  had  formed  the  statement. 
Then  he  walked  into  the  "hotel"  and 
up  to  his  room.  When  he  came  down 
soon  after  to  rest  up  on  the  porch  after 
his  journey,  Steve  was  attired  in  a 
smoking  jacket.  The  men  eyed  him 
long  and  carefully,  and  as  soon  as  he 
was  gone  all  the  cracker-barrel  citizens 
were  provided  food  for  entertainment 
for  the  remainder  of  the  evening  dis- 
cussing what  styles  in  the  outside  world 
must  be. 

"If  that's  a  specimen  of  how  the\- 
dress  when  thej^  want  t'  take  it  easy," 
v.as  the  way  one  expressed  himself, 
"I'd  give  all  Bub  Hodkins  makes  in  a 
month  on  moonshine  t'  see  'em  dressed 
up  f'r  a  show." 

But  those  verj'  clothes  that  caused  so 
much  comment  upon  the  men  of  the 
community"  were  what  made  SteVe's 
stay  in  Whitesburg  interesting  as  far  as 
the  womenfolks  were  concerned. 

It  was  they  that  were  the  means  of 
making  Becky  King,  the  plain  but  well- 
meaning  daughter  of  the  innkeeper,  fall 
desperately  in  love  with  Steve  Oldham. 

But  alas  for  Becky,  it  was  not  to  be  I 
She  was  not  to  lead  the  life  of  a  princess 
in  the  city  with  this  fashioner  of  fash- 
ions. Instead,  she  was  destined  to  keep 
her  present  position  of  explaining  to 
her  father's  guests  that  "that  peculiar 
odor  did  not  come  from  the  butter  at  all, 
and  no  gentleman  would  say  it  did." 

And  Becky's  chance,  however  slim  it 
might  have  been,  was  ruined  forever 
when  one  day  Steve  Oldham  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  beautiful  Alice  Renlow. 
.\lice  was  the  school-teacher  of  the  two 
towns  of  Renlowtown  and  Whitesburg, 
and  since  the  feud  began  her  position 
was  a  hard  one.  Without  a  doubt,  were 
she  deprived  of  her  entrancing  charms, 
her  life  would  have  been  none  too  safe. 

It  was  not  difficult  in  so  small  a  place 
to  meet  the  girl  he  was  sure  he  had 
always  dreamed  about  but  never  ex- 
pected to  see  in  earthly  form.  And.  hav- 
ing once  succeeded  in  procuring  the  in- 
troduction. Steve  quickly  showed  that 
however  little  abilitj-  he  might  have  as 
a  reporter,  as  a  lover  Romeo  and  some 


of  the  others  with  established  world's 
records  for  wooing  must  watch  for  their 
crowns. 

Day  after  day  his  thoughts  were  of 
Alice  Renlow.  and  as  she  loomed  large 
in  his  thoughts  he  gave  less  and  less 
attention  to  gathering  news  of  the  feud. 
Telegrams  began  to  come  from  his 
paper,  but  he  accounted  for  the  meager- 
ness  of  news  bj-  telling  his  chief  that  the 
feudists  were  aware  that  some  govern- 
ment agents  were  lurking  about,  but  as 
soon  as  they  went  the  fight  would  start 
up  with  the  energj'  that  had  been  tem- 
porarily pent  up. 

Steve's  love  affairs  were  progressing 
wonderful!}-.  Each  afternoon  he  called 
at  the  school  for  her,  and  the}'  stayed 
together  until  late  in  the  evening.  For 
a  time  there  was  nothing  said  about 
the  attentions  poured  upon  Alice ;  but 
finally,  much  to  the  astonishment  and 
terror  of  Steve,  Bill  White  approached 
him  and  in  a  severe  tone  proceeded  to 
remonstrate  him. 

"Look  here,  Steve,"  he  said,  "you  are 
a  \Miite.  You  admit  it.  And  yet  every 
night  without  a  miss  you  go  down  to 
the  school  and  meet  an'  make  love  to  a 
Renlo-djl" 

Steve  literally  shook  in  his  shoes  until 
they  almost  fell  off.  Here  was  a  com- 
plication to  which  he  had  never  given  a 
thought,  ^^'hile  he  had  given  his  cor- 
rect name,  it  was  generally  understood 
that  he  was  a  cousin  to  the  A\'hites,  and 
he  had  almost  forgotten  his  supposed 
relationship  to  that  side  of  the  feudists. 
Gladly  would  he  have  given  all  the 
money  the  paper  sent  him  as  a  com- 
pensation for  the  time  he  spent  in  one 
week  making  love  to  Alice,  if  he  could 
only  have  changed  himself  to  be  a 
cousin  of  the  Renlows.  Then,  too,  that 
would  have  made  it  easy  for  him  to  go 
about  with  his  sweetheart,  for  who  cares 
when  or  where  cousins  go  together? 
But  the  fact  remained  that  he  was  in  a 
dangerous  position. 

As  Bill  ^^"hite  ceased  speaking  to 
Steve,  there  was  a  rustle  in  the  bushes 
behind  the  reporter,  Tilden  White  slid 
unnoticed  around  to  the  back  of  the 
house.  There  was  a  smile  on  his  face, 
for  he  had  been  eavesdropping  and  the 
turn  that  fortune  had  given  things  made 
things  a  little  brighter  in  connection  with 
his  love  affair  with  Alice  that  Steve 
had  so  unceremoniously  shattered  on  his 
arrival. 

Then,  as  though  in  answer  to  the  re- 


porter's prayer  for  something  to  turn 
up  and  clear  matters  for  him,  the  "Truce 
Dance''  was  announced.  This  was  an 
annual  affair  of  which  the  proceeds 
went  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  local 
school-teacher.  The  name  was  given  to 
it  because  in  order  to  -net  a  sufficient 
amount  of  money  both  Whites  and  Ren- 
lows and  their  respective  followers  must 
needs  attend  it;  and  in  order  for  them 
to  do  this  without  considerable  loss  of 
life,  it  was  necessary  to  institute  a  tem- 
porar}-  truce.  The  rule  of  the  dance 
was  that  the  coin  of  the  realm  was  to 
be  liberally  taken  from  the  pockets  of 
those  who  were  present,  and  the  shoot- 
ing irons  were  to  be  kept  there. 

Steve  spent  all  afternoon  "dolling" 
for  this  ball,  and  turned  his  room  liter- 
ally inside  out  searching  for  his  favorite 
tie  clasp. 

It  was  in  the  event  of  this  dance  that 
Steve  Oldham  saw  success  smiling  to 
him  and  Alice.  When  he  entered  the 
hall,  his  steps,  unhke  those  of  the  others, 
were  directed  immediately  toward  the 
contribution  box.  Standing  before  it 
with  an  air  of  great  importance  and  little 
concern,  Steve  reached  into  his  pocket 
and  with  a  sweeping  motion  aimed  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  those  few  who 
might  by  chance  be  looking  in  another 
direction,  he  brought  forth  his  pocket- 
book.  From  it  he  carelessly,  or,  rather, 
apparently  carelessly^  -  but  really  with 
great  care  and  well-defined  m.otion,  ex- 
tracted a  yellow  twenty-dollar  bill.  Toss- 
ing it  seemingly  unconcerned  into  the 
box,  he  sauntered  off  to  find  Alice.  All 
eyes  were  upon  him.  and  they  would 
have  been  even  had  he  donated  but  ten 
cents — for  Steve  was  dressed  in  evening 
clothes.  Who  in  that  town  could  help 
but  notice  him  ? 

Hardly  had  Steve  made  his  generous 
offering  than  he  felt  a  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  and,  turning,  saw  the  smiling 
face  of  Jim  Renlow. 

"Mr.  Oldham,"  said  the  feudist,  in  the 
kindliest  of  kind  tones,  "you  have  been 
made  the  floor  committee  in  thanks  for 
what  you  just  did  to  help  this  here 
affair  along." 

"Floor  committee?''  repeated  Steve, 
puzzled.    "What  is  that?" 

"You  must  stand  by  the  door,  there," 
was  the  explanatory  reply,  "and  stop 
anybody  who  tries  to  come  in  without 
paying  his  way.  And  women,  too. 
1  ou're  the  only  one  in  the  house  who 
can  use  a  gun.   Have  you  got  one?"' 
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Steve  said  that  he  did,  and  took  up 
his  position  at  the  door  after  consider- 
able hesitation.  He  did  not  reHsh  his 
appointment,  but  if  he  was  to  carry  out 
his  intent  with  Alice  he  felt  that  he 
must  serve  as  the  floor  committee.  And 
so  he  stood  arid  waited,  ready  for  any 
trouble  that  might  arise.  No,  not  any 
trouble,  but  almost  any. 

The  only  trouble  for  which  he  was 
not  prepared  was  the  tirst  to  present  it- 
self. It  was  in  the  form  of  Becky  King, 
who  pranced  joyfully  through  the  door 
very  soon  after  Steve  had  stationed  him- 
self there. 

"Oh,  dear,  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you !'' 


she  cried,  throwing  her  arms  around  the 
floor  committee's  neck.  "Won't  this  be 
fine?  Just  think,  I  can  be  with  you  all 
evening !  ' 

"Just  where  you  make  your  mistake," 
snapped  back  Steve,  casting  her  away 
from  him  rudely.  Did  you  pay  yet? 
I'm  floor  committee,  and  if  you  didn't 
I  have  orders  to  shoot  you." 

Becky  only  smiled  back. 

"No,"  she  said,  with  a  toss  of  her 
head,  meant  to  be  kittenish,  but  which 
really  resembled  more  the  jerk  given  by 
a  derrick  just  before  it  dumps  the  con- 
tents of  its  haul.  "I  didn't  pay  yet,  and 
I  won't  until  after  you  kiss  me." 


She  protruded  her  lips  in  anticipation. 

What  could  Steve  do?  He  tried  hard 
to  think  of  some  way  to  rid  himself  of 
her,  for  he  wanted  to  be  with  Alice  the 
minute  she  came  in.  The  only  alterna- 
tive that  he  could  imagine  was  to  kiss 
Becky  and  thus  silence  her,  for  a  while 
at  least.  And  so  he  leaned  over  and 
administered  a  resounding  smack.  He 
had  just  touched  her  lips  with  his  own 
when  the  entrance  of  the  hall  was  dark- 
ened by  a  figure. 

And  in  walked  Alice ! 

Steve  straightened  to  his  normal  posi- 
tion to  find  himself  confronted  by  a 
frown  from  the  pretty  school-teacher. 


"What  does  this  mean?  You  are  a 
fine  one  to  be  asking  me  to  be  your 
companion  to  the  dance!"  was  the  way 
Alice  summed  up  the  situation. 

Steve  motioned  to  her  to  wait  a  min- 
ute and  he  would  explain,  and  mean- 
while persuaded  the  innkeeper's  daugh- 
ter to  leave  him  for  a  while.  She, 
elated  by  the  fact  that  she  had  been  so 
lovingly  treated  by  her  prospective  lover, 
and  feeling  assured  in  her  own  mind  that 
their  marriage  was  to  take  place  in  the 
near  future  as  a  natural  course  of 
events  after  receiving  a  kiss  from  Steve, 
rushed  off  to  issue  wedding  invitations 
to  her  friends  and  relations. 


"Come  over  here,  will  you,  please, 
dear?"  Steve  addressed  to  Alice,  point- 
ing toward  a  corner  and  advancing  in 
that  direction. 

The  beautiful  daughter  of  the  Ren- 
lows  followed,  for  she  was  loath  to  be- 
lieve that  such  a  man  as  her  idol  Steve 
Oldham  could  be  so  deliberately  deceiv- 
ing as  to  kiss  another  in  her  supposed 
absence.  There  must  be  some  reason  for 
his  action,  and  she  was  exceedingly  anx- 
ious to  find  out  what  it  was. 

"Well,  what  is  it?"  she  asked,  when 
they  were  out  of  notice  in  a  corner. 

"You  see,"  began  Steve,  drawling  out 
his  words  in  order  to  give  him  time  to 
think  of  an  excuse,  "you  see,  Becky 
King  came  in  and — she  came  in  from 
that  wa}',"  he  said,  pointing  to  the  front 
door,  "and  " 

"Yes,  I  see,  naturally  she  didn't  come 
in  the  window ;  but  why  did  you  kiss 
her?"  exclaimed  Alice,  pressing  the 
point. 

"I  didn't  kiss  her,"  answeerd  Steve, 
still  in  his  long-drawn  tone.  "You  see, 
she  came  in  while  I  was  attending  to 

my  duties  as  floor  committee   Oh, 

by  the  way,  did  you  know  that  they 
made  me  floor  committee?  You  did? 
Well,  anyway,  to  get  back  to  Becky — 
she  came  up  to  me  and  told  me  some- 
thing from  the  paper."  Steve  smiled 
as  though  he  had  just  discovered  some- 
thing, and  paused  for  breath,  for  his 
was  almost  gone.    Then  he  continued  : 

"She  said  that  it  was  secret  and  that 
she  wanted  to  whisper  it  to  me;  so  I 
leaned  down  to  hear  what  it  was.  That 
was  all.   There  was  no  kissing  by  me." 

"But  how  do  you  account  for  that  loud 
smack  that  I  heard  just  as  I  came  into 
the  hall?"  she  asked,  determined  to  find 
out  all  the  facts. 

"Oh,"  replied  Steve  promptly,  with  a 
shade  of  contempt,  as  though  she  should 
have  known  all  about  it  without  being 
told,  ^'Becky  did  that.  She  tried  to  kiss 
me." 

Whether  Alice  placed  any  belief  in 
the  story  which  he  had  invented,  Steve 
did  not  know  and  could  not  find  out. 
At  any  rate,  she  seemed  satisfied,  and 
asked  no  more  questions.  Probably  she 
was  content  to  know  that  if  her  lover 
took  enough  pains  to  deny  the  story  he 
must  hold  her  affection  in  regard,  and 
so  what  did  it  matter  whether  the  story 
was  true  or  not,  since  it  served  as  an 
excuse  ? 

To  give  a  touch  of  finality  to  the  re- 


"What!"  asked  Steve  in  terror.    "A  family  war?    Am  1  supposed  to  be 
a  war  correspondent?" 
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'  conciliation,  Alice  held  out  her  hand. 
She  expected  Steve  to  press  it  to  his 
lips,  but  he — well,  he  was  only  a  news- 
paper man  and  a  Kentuckj-  floor  com- 
mittee. What  did  he  know  about  the 
,  manners  of  high  societj-  folks?  Xoth- 
j   ing,  and  his  words  proved  it. 

"I  put  it  in  the  box  when  I  came  in," 
he  said,  interpreting  her  action  as  he 
would  had  he  been  in  church  were  she 
passing  the  collection  plate. 

"Xo,  no,"  she  said.  "I  just  wanted 
to  make  sure  that  you  meant  what  you 
said  about  not  kissing  Beckj-  King,  and 
held  out  my  hand  for  you  to  kiss — as 
she  would  have  done  had  she  been  po- 
lite." 

Steve  grunted  at  his  ignorance.  He 
raised  Alice's  daintj"  hand  to  his  lips 
and  pressed  it  tight.  He  held  it  there 
as  though  entranced. 

There  was  a  flutter  in  the  doorw  ay  as 
though  a  pigeon  was  just  alighting  from 
a  flight.  Something  white  stopped  be- 
fore the  two.  and  the  fluttering  ceased 
simultaneous!}'.  Steve  dropped  Alice's 
hand  with  a  suddenness  that  made  her 
step  back.  Both  looked  at  the  white 
something  that  was  before  them. 

It  was  Becky  King  in  her  ball  gown. 

Behind  her  was  the  innkeeper  and  his 
wife,  and  the\'  were  followed  by  what 
appeared  to  be  every  one  present.  All 
seemed  to  be  afficted  bj-  a  dread  of 
sound.  Xo  one  even  moved.  Finally 
Becky's  father  broke  the  tension  by 
growling,  in  a  harsh  voice: 

"What  kind  of  business  do  you  call 
this,  anj-way?  First  you  make  love  to  a 
Renlow;  then,  when  j-ou're  called  down 
about  it  because  you  are  a  White,  you 
switch  off  and  do  your  lovin"  to  Beck\-. 
Then  3-ou  promise  to  marrj-  her.  an' 
just  when  we  all  come  in  to  congratu- 
late j-ou  about  the  weddin'  we  find  3"ou 
kissin'  a  Renlow  again.  What  kind  of  a 
business  is  this,  I  ask?'' 

Then  Jim  Renlow  spoke  up.  He. 
too,  demanded  an  explanation.  Both 
of  the  feudist  families  were  reaching  out 
to  break  the  hair  from  which  the  sword 
was  suspended  over  his  head. 

But  throughout  it  all  Alice  clung  loy- 
alh-  to  Steve.  The  man  who  was  receiv- 
ing the  brunt  of  all  the  anger  stood  still 
and  stared.  Beads  of  perspiration  stood 
out  on  his  forehead,  and  he  realized  that 
the  situation  in  which  he  had  placed 
himself  was  embarraesing  not  to  say 
dangerous,  which  would  have  been  put- 


ting it  mildly.  There  was  nothing  for 
Steve  to  do — nothing  at  all,  and  so,  act- 
ing on  a  quick  impulse  that  was  a  char- 
acteristic of  his.  Drawing  the  revolver 
from  his  pocket,  Steve  cried  out,  facing 
the  crowd. 

"You  can  all  go  to  hell !"  he  shouted, 
and  punctuated  the  statement  with  sev- 
eral shots  into  the  ballroom  floor.  Then 
he  bent  over  and  kissed  Alice. 

The  next  thing  that  the  people  no- 
ticed when  they  came  back  to  earth  after 
being  carried  aback  by  the  suddenness  of 
it  all,  was  that  both  Steve  and  Alice 
were  missine. 


When  the  first  partj"  to  reach  it  ar- 
rived, a  shout  went  up,  and  a  volley 
of  reports  from  the  "forti'-fives"  in  the 
hands  of  the  men  rent  the  air  as  a  sig- 
nal to  the  others.  It  did  not  require  long 
for  the  entire  populace  to  again  reach 
the  hall,  where  excitement  was  running 
high. 

"Get  him?''  inquired  a  dozen  voices 
in  harmonj'. 

"Xo,"  replied  the  innkeeper,  who  stood 
at  the  inside  of  the  group  that  w-as  gath- 
ered in  a  comer  of  the  room.  "But  we 
got  her." 

Alice  was  sitting  on  a  chair  in  the  cen- 


Becky  King,  the  plain  but  well-meaning  daughter  of  the  innkeeper,  fell 
desperately  in  love  with  Steve. 


In  another  three  minutes  the  hall  was 
empt}%  and  with  loud  ytWs  and  shots 
the  crowd  was  surging  down  the  road 
in  two  groups — one  in  each  direction. 
All  the  way  along  the  highway,  parties 
of  t«"0  and  three  men  broke  awaj"  from 
the  rest  when  they  reached  a  place  where 
in  their  opinion  the  fugitive  might  have 
gone. 

For  fifteen  minutes  they  continued 
without  result;  and  finally,  seeing  that 
to  give  chase  to  a  person  when  they 
knew  nothing  of  where  he  might  have 
gone  was  useless,  thej-  began  to  return 
to  the  ballroom. 


ter  of  the  crowd.  She  was  not  weeping 
at  having  failed  to  escape,  nor  was  she 
frowning  with  anger.  Instead  her  face 
was  lighted  with  a  broad  smile.  Despite 
the  fact  that  all  the  evidence  appeared 
to  the  contrary-,  to  judge  from  her  ap- 
pearance everything  seemed  to  have 
gone  exactly  as  she  wished. 

There  were  questions  to  which  she 
gave  no  reply  and  anger  to  which  she 
paid  no  attention.  F,ver>"  one  wanted 
to  know  ever\"thing.  and  no  one  found 
out  anj-thing.  She  just  let  them  talk  and 
rage,  and  she  sat  there  smiling  pleas- 
antly. 
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Until  suddenly,  looking  around  from 
one  face  to  another,  she  called  out : 

"Where  is  my  father?  And  where 
is  Bill  White?" 

Those  in  the  hall  turned  and  looked 
at  each  other.  Nowhere  among  them 
were  either  of  the  two  men  mentioned. 

"Guess  they  didn't  hear  the  shots," 
reasoned  the  hotel  proprietor.  "I'll  go 
out  an'  shoot  some  more  for  them." 


He  did,  and  for  five  minutes  they 
waited  anxiously  for  shots  in  answer  of 
the  appearance  of  the  feudists  in  per- 
son, but  there  was  no  sound  nor  sign  of 
either.  Alice  was  almost  in  hysterics. 
Tilden  White  offered  to  escort  her  to 
her  home,  but  she  gave  a  deaf  ear  to 
his  words.  The  townspeople  who  had 
gathered  for  the  dance  finally  decided 
that  there  was  no  use  in  going  farther 


with  the  affair — too  much  else  of  supe- 
rior importance  was  taking  place.  And 
so  they  filed  out,  one,  two,  three,  and 
four  at  a  time,  until  the  hall  was  de- 
serted save  for  Tilden  White  and  Alice. 
The  former  approached  the  girl  and  re- 
peated his  offer. 

"Shut  up!"  she  snapped  at  him  "Your 
father  has  broken  his  truce,  from  all 
appearances,  and  has  placed  my  father 


where  he  won't  be  of  any  more  trouble 
to  you  and  your  family.  I  never  want 
to  see  a  White  again — except,  perhaps 

"Yes,"  broke  in  Tilden,  "except,  and 
no  perhaps,  one — Steve  Oldham.  But 
what  makes  you  so  sure  that  it  was  not 
your  father  who  killed  my  dad?" 

"Because,"  she  said,  "he  is  a  Renlow. 
Only  a  White  could  break  a  truce." 


In  her  mind  the  matter  was  settled,  ■ 
and  Tilden  recognized  the   futility  of  ; 
pressing  his  offer  further,  so  he  took  his 
leave. 

As  soon  as  he  had  passed  through  j 
the    door,    Alice    arose    slowly.     She  ( 
glanced  about  her  to  make  sure  that 
there  was  no  one  to  watch  her  next  ac-  ,; 
tion,  and  slipped  out  of  the  building.  | 
Even  more  swiftly  she  ran  around  it  into  •■ 
the  woods.    After  proceeding  for  about 
fifty  yards,  Alice  halted  and  seated  her-  | 
self  on  a  large  rock.    She  waited  until 
the  last  signs  of  habitation  had  left  the  1 
hall  and  the  lights  extinguished.  Then 
she  got  up  and  walked  noiselessly  to-  1 
ward  the  rear  of  the  building.    Just  as  1 
she  emerged  from  the  woods  into  the 
clearing,  three  distinct  but  low  whistles  ; 
sounded.    She  answered  with  two  and 
hurried  toward  them. 

In  another  minute  she  was  in  the  arms 
of  Steve  Oldham.  "Gee,"  he  blurted, 
"that  was  a  narrow  escape.  I  suppose 
you  are  all  worried  about  your  father, 
but  you  needn't  be.  When  I  left  you 
after  planning  to  meet  you  here,  I  fol- 
lowed the  crowd  that  thought  that  it 
was  following  me.  They  all  broke  up 
before  they  got  very  far  away  from 
here ;  that  is,  all  except  your  pa  and 
Bill  White.  They  kept  on  straight. 
Your  dad  was  walking  ahead  and  didn't  ' 
know  that  he  was  alone  with  his  enemy  ' 
until  all  of  a  sudden  three  men  jumped 
on  him.  Two  of  them  I  didn't  know. 
The  other  was  Bill  White.  At  first  I 
was  going  to  run  out  and  help  him,  but 
I  knew  that  it  wouldn't  do  any  good, 
and  so  stayed  back  and  watched.  They 
carried  him  to  Bill's  house,  and  he's  in 
there  now,  tied  up.  The  reason  I  said 
not  worry  is  because  I  am  going  to  get 
him  out  to-night." 

Together  they  walked  along  the  road 
to  Alice's  home,  and  there  he  kissed  her 
good  night.  It  was  a  record-setting  kiss, 
for  never  before  in  one  night  had  he 
touched  her  lips  with  his  own  so  often. 

And  then  Steve  took  his  leave  and 
started  on  his  mission  to  release  the  fa- 
ther of  the  girl  he  loved.  Steve  waited 
until  long  past  midnight  before  attempt- 
ing to  enter  the  White  home.  When 
he  felt  that  the  time  had  arrived,  he 
sneaked  quietly  up  to  the  window  of  the 
room  through  which  he  had  watched 
wlien  Jim  Renlow  had  been  brought  into 
the  place.  With  dexterous  fingers  he 
pried  at  the  frame,  and  finally  felt  his  ; 
heart  leap  as  there  was  a  snap  and  the 
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Steve  literally  turned  his  room  inside  out  searching  for  his  favorite  tie-clasp. 
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window  moved  upward.  He  straight- 
ened up,  and  pushed  it  up  as  far  as  was 
necessary  to  allow  his  body  to  enter. 
And  then  he  lifted  himself  up  and 
climbed  into  the  room. 

Noiselessly  he  picked  his  way  to  the 
opposite  side  where  he  knew  Jim  Ren- 
low  was. 

But  suddenly  from  behind  him  a  fig- 
ure loomed  up  and  grabbed  his  both 
arms,  bearing  him  to  the  floor.  In  less 
time  than  it  took  for  him  to  realize 
what  was  taking  place,  three  men  were 
upon  him ;  and  while  one  stuffed  a  piece 
of  dirty  rag  into  his  mouth,  the  other 
two  busied  themselves  tying  him  hand 
and  foot.  Having  made  him  secure.  Bill 
\\'hite,  one  of  the  three,  delivered  a 
kick  into  Steve's  stomach  that  sent  the 
reporter  rolling  into  a  corner. 

It  was  early  the  following  morning 
that  Steve  was  awakened  by  loud  talking 
in  the  room  and  groans  from  Jim  Ren- 
low,  who  was  lying  near  him. 

The  men  were  just  finishing  a  discus- 
sion as  to  the  disposal  of  the  two,  and 
had  decided  that  the  best  thing  to  do  for 
the  satisfaction  of  all  the  Whites  and 
the  progress  of  that  family  in  the  future 
was  to  add  a  few  pounds  to  the  weight 
of  each  by  that  quantity  of  lead  being 
shot  into  them.  The  case  against  Jim 
was  plain — he  was  a  Renlow,  and  that 
was  sufficient.  While  Steve  proclaimed 
to  be  a  White,  they  decided  that  he  was 
a  disgrace  to  the  name  by  having  turned 
down  so  unceremoniously  the  heart  of 
Becky  King.  Naturally,  in  their  opinion, 
he  was  worthy  of  death. 

And  as  they  were  still  talking  a  com- 
motion was  heard  outside.  The  three 
men  picked  up  their  guns  and  faced  the 
door,  ready  to  meet  any  emergency. 
As  they  stood  thus,  with  their  weapons 
to  their  shoulders,  a  voice  at  their  rear 
called  out : 
"Hands  up!" 

They  turned  toward  the  window  at 
their  backs  from  whence  the  order  had 
come,  and  as  they  did  there  was  a  thud 
against  the  door,  and  the  portal  fell  in. 
The  feudists  were  caught  between  two 
fires,  and  the  only  thing  left  for  them  to 
do  they  did — they  surrendered. 

The  men  who  had  so  suddenly  spoiled 
the  plans  of  the  Whites  were  clad  in 
khaki  uniforms,  and  it  was  evident  that 
they  were  members  of  the  State  militia. 
But  what  had  brought  them  there. 

The  answer  stood  behind  them,  and 


entered  the  room,  bringing  up  the  rear. 
It  was  pretty  Alice  Renlow. 

In  three  minutes  both  Jim  Renlow  and 
Steve  were  standing  up,  free  of  the 
cords  that  had  bound  them.  The  re- 
porter's first  words  were  addressed  to 
Alice. 

"How  did  they  get  here?"  he  asked. 
"I  brought  them,"  was  her  smiling  re- 
ply, and  then  she  continued  in  explana- 
tion :  "\Mien  you  didn't  show  up  with 
father,  I  knew  that  they  must  have 
caught  you,  and  rode  to  the  station  on 
horseback  to  telegraph  for  help.  \\'hen 
the  soldiers  came  I  brought  them  here. 

"Great!"  cried  out  Steve  enthusiasti- 
cally.   "That  makes  a  fine  head !" 

"Makes  a  fine  head!"  repeated  Alice 
puzzled.    "What  do  you  mean?" 

"Oh,  a  fine  head  for  the  story,  of 
course,"  he  replied,  with  a  laugh.  "That 
story  I've  been  promising  my  chief  ever 
since  I  came  here.  Listen:  Feudist's 
Daughter  Saves  Father's  Life — Pretty 
Alice  Renlow,  Daughter  of  Famous 
Feudist  Calls  Out  Militia  When  Father 
is  Captured,  Ending  Feud.  How  does 
that  sound  for  a  headliner  on  the  first 
page  of  the  Louisville  StarF" 

And  all  that  day  Steve  Oldham,  the 
cub  reporter,  spent  sitting  at  a  table  pil- 
ing up  copy  paper  with  the  story  of  the 
feud.    When  he  sent  it  to  the  editor  of 
the  Star  he  inclosed  a  note  that  read : 
"As  evidence  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
story  am  bringing  with  me  on  the  next 
train — the  girl.    She  can  tell  you  her- 
self the  story  of  how  she  saved  her 
father — and  her  husband." 


What  Is  It? 
■ViyiLLlAM  DESMOND  declares  his 
'  '  desire  for  settling  under  the  same 
rooftree  for  a  while,  and  said  he  had 
had  enough  of  long  tours  for  the  pres- 
ent. 

"Down  in  Australia  last  season,"  he 
said.  "^I}'  manager  and  I  were  motor- 
ing one  night  from  Melbourne  to  Au- 
bre}-.  It  was  pouring  rain,  and  suddenly, 
on  a  road  where  it  was  dark  as  the  in- 
side of  an  infidel,  we  blew  out  a  tire. 
There  was  a  farmhouse  close  by,  and  I 
went  over  and  knocked  at  the  door. 

"  A\  hat  is  it?'  came  from  within. 

"  'Why,'  I  said,  'I'm  ^\"illiam  Desmond, 
the  actor,  and  I'm  motoring  to  Aubrey. 
I've  blown  a  tire.  Can  you  put  me  up 
for  the  night?' 

"There  was  a  long  pause.  Then : 
'^^'hat  is  it  ?'  from  inside.  I  patiently  re- 
iterated my  plea.  Another  pause.  Then  : 
'NMiat  is  it?'  Again  I  went  over  the 
formula,  with  the  rain  pouring  down  in- 
side my  collar  and  my  teeth  chattering. 
Just  then  a  window  opened.  "What  is 
it?'  inquired  a  voice. 

■'  "Wh)-,  hang  it,  I've  told  you  three 
times !'  I  cried. 

''  'Oh,'  responded  the  voice,  'you've 
been  talking  to  the  parrot.' 

"No,  they  didn't  put  us  up.  They  re- 
ferred us  to  a  hotel.  I  think  they  were 
afraid  I'd  kill  the  parrot." 


Fatty :  "Sa}',  what  yer  lug  dat  bundle 
uv  ole  almanacs  'round  wid  j-er  for?" 

Slim :  "When  I  git  to  Florida — goin' 
ter  plant  'em,  and  raise  dates." 


Weber  and  Fields  Join  Keystone. 
ANNOUNCEMENT  has  just  been 
made  that  ^^'eber  and  Fields, 
world-famous  comedians  and  costars  of 
mam"  Broadway  successes,  will,  for  the 
next  three  years,  appear  exclusively  in 
Keystone  productions.  The  contract 
signed  b\''  Weber  and  Fields  also  gives 
the  Ke3-stone  company  the  right  to  pic- 
ture any  or  all  of  their  many  stage  suc- 
cesses. 

In  the  signing  of  these  two  celebrated 
laugh  makers,  it  was  said  that  over  six 
hundred  thousand  dollars  will  eventuallj- 
change  hands,  making  it  the  largest  con- 
tract of  its  kind  ever  entered  into.  The 
comedians,  who  are  now  winding  up  a 
few  business  and  personal  affairs  in  New- 
York,  expect  to  take  up  their  screen 
work  about  the  middle  of  this  month. 

With  the  engaging  of  Weber  and 
Fields,  the  Keystone  studios  now  have 
the  exclusive  services  of  Ra.vmond 
Hitchcock,  Eddie  Foy,  Sam  Bernard, 
Hale  Hamilton,  and  Bert  Clarke. 
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SOME  DOG  LOVERS  OF  THE  FILMS. 

(1)  Stella  Razeto  and  "Paddy  Wuffen."  (2)  Bessie  Barnscale  and  her  favorite  dog.  The  picture 
known  at  the  studio  as  "Beauty  and  the  Beast."  (3)  Neva  Gerber  holding  her  actor-dog  "Brutus." 
(4)  Helen  Holmes  and  "Casey  Jones,"  the  dog  that  helps  her  in  her  pictures.  (5)  Hobert  Bosworth 
with  "Skookum"  the  Russian  sheepdog  brought  by  him  from  Alaska.  ^'5)  Margarita  Fischer  and  "Peter 
the  Great."    (7)  Belle  Bennett  and  one  of  her  strays. 


Favorite  Pets  of  Favorite  Plavers 


By  Richard  Willis 

Even  among  ordinary  people  it  will  be  found  that  nearly  every  one  has  some  animal  or 
other  pet  which  he  likes  to  have  as  a  companion,  and  with  which  there  is  no  law  of  conven- 
tionality against  caressing.  But  among  actors  and  actresses,  with  their  characteristic  senti- 
mentality, the  love  of  pets  is  even  greater.  Some  like  dogs — very  many  do — and  then  their 
favorites  range  so  far  as  to  include  lions  and  elephants.  Here  are  pictures  and  a  story  of  the 
fevorite  pets  of  those  players  who  are  some  of  the  most  popular  on  the  screen  to-day. 


A  LARGE  number  of  motion-picture 
actors  and  actresses  have  no  chil- 
dren— some  of  them  have,  but  those  who 
are  not  so  happily  placed  are,  being 
artists,  temperamental,  and,  therefore, 
verj-  affectionate,  and  they  must  have 
something  to  lavish  their  affection 
upon.  Thus  it  is  that  so  manj-  of  them 
have  pets,  some  of  which  appear  in  pic- 
tures occasionally,  and  some  of  which 
are  never  seen  on  the  screen. 


.Mrs.  David  Horsley  and  her  "pet. 


One  of  the  most  terrifying  and  yet 
the  most  gentle  of  pets  is  "Tete.''  a 
short  name  for  "Peter  the  Great."  the 


English  bulldog  which  was  presented  to 
Margarita  Fischer,  of  the  American 
company,  by  the  president,  Mr.  S.  S. 
Hutchinson.     Several   months   ago  it 


.Anna  Little  on  "White  Hope." 


was  necessarj-  to  obtain  a  genuine  bull- 
dog for  a  series  of  pictures  to  be  pro- 
duced by  Harr\-  Pollard,  and  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson finall}-  came  across  Pete,  then  a 
big;  awkward  puppy,  all  teeth  and  paws. 
Pete  struck  up  such  a  friendship  for 
}iliss  Fischer  that  Mr.  Hutchinson  gave 
the  dog  to  her,  and  now  Pete  is  quite  a 
character  in  Santa  Barbara,  and  every 
one  knows  him.  The  worst  of  Pete  is 
that  he  loves  children,  and  will  insist 
upon  trotting  up  to  them  to  be  patted, 
and  he  is  such  a  terrif^^ng  animal,  with 
his  prominent  teeth,  that  as  a  rule  they 
are  frightened,  and  Pete  is  very  of- 
fended when  he  gets  '"shooed"  off.  He 
and  Kathie  Fischer  are  the  greatest  of 
friends,  and  have  big  times  together. 


and  when  he  is  missing,  a  telephone  call 
is  always  sent  to  the  place  where 
Kathie  lives,  and  the  answer  is  gener- 
ally to  the  effect  that  Pete  and  Kathie 
are  in  the  garden,  dirtj-  and  happy. 

Harold  Lockwood,  also  of  the  Amer- 
ican company,  has  a  favorite  horse, 
""Chestnuts."  and  when  he  went  East 
with  his  company  he  was  very  loath  to 
leave  Chestnuts  behind,  but  as  his  length 
of  absence  was  not  determined.  Chest- 
nuts was  left  with  a  friend,  who  prom- 


Harold  Lockwood  and  "Chestnuts." 


ised  that  the  horse  should  not  be  used 
in  pictures  until  Harold  returned,  so 
Chestnuts  had  the  best  of  times,  and  got 
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lots  of  hay  and  exercise,  and  his  master 
found  him  fit  and  well  on  his  return. 

Another  horse  that  is  one  of  the  best- 
known  characters  on  the  screen  is  not 
a  horse,  that  is  "Comanche"  is  a  pinto 
pony,  and  the  constant  companion  of 
Mona  Darkfeather,  of  the  Liberty  com- 
pany. Comanche  is  so  intelligent  that 
he  reminds  one  more  of  a  great,  big, 
playful  dog  than  anything  else.  Co- 
manche is  a  well-trained  pony,  and  ac- 
companies Mona  on  her  walks  in  the 
hills,  when  not  being  used  in  the  photo 
plays.  He  can  do  all  the  usual  tricks 
that  one  associates  with  a  performing 
pony,  and  a  lot  more,  and  he  has  a  way 
of  always  keeping  his  nose  over  Mona's 
shoulder  which  is  amusing.  Comanche 
will  run  through  fire,  and  likes  going 
into  the  water,  and  he  dearly  loves  a 
game.  When  he  is  not  performing, 
Mona  takes  him  from  the  stable — and 
such  a  stable! — at  the  back  of  her  bun- 
galow, and  chases  him  over  the  vacant 
lot  next  door.  Comanche  will 'run,  and 
then  in  turn  chase  her  and  catch  hold  of 
her  overalls  at  the  shoulder  with  his 
teeth.  He  is  very  jealous,  and  will  re- 
sent any  one  talking  too  long  with  Mona 
while  he  is  present,  and  will  catch  hold 
of  her  sleeve  and  drag  her  away. 
Really,  Comanche  is  about  as  human  as 
any  animal  I  ever  saw. 

"Paddy  Wufifen"  is  a  rascal.   He  be- 


longs to  Stella  Razeto,  of  the  Selig  com- 
pany, and  he  is  only  at  the  studio  when 
he  is  required  for  some  particular 
scenes,  for  Paddy  is  never  still  a  mo- 
ment, and  is  no  respector  of  persons. 


The  last  time  he  was  at  the  studio  he 
chewed  up  some  necessary  properties, 
and  was  shut  in  Miss  Razeto's  room, 
where  he  promptly  made  himself  sick 
with  the  grease  paints,  then  took  a 
dive  through  the  thin  netting  which 
was  over  the  window,  and,  rushing  to 
his  mistress,  spoiled  the  scene  and  some 
sixty  feet  of  film  by  jumping  up  at 
her.  Paddy  is  a  lovable  rascal,  though, 
and  the  boys  like  to  see  him  around, 
and  lead  him  on  to  depredations,  for 
Paddy  will  tackle  anything  once. 

Hobart  Bosworth  has  a  great  pal  in 
"Skookum,"  who  is  not  exactly  a  lap 
dog;  he  is,  in  fact,  a  Russian  sheepdog, 
and  was  brought-  from  Alaska  by  Jimmy 
Atkinson  for  Mr.  Bosworth,  to  use  in 
the  Jack  London  pictures.  Skookum  has 
drawn  many  a  sleigh,  and  endured  nu- 
merous hardships,  and  is  the  more  able 
to  appreciate  the  good  time  he  now 
enjoys. 

Charles  Ray,  of  "Inceville."  owns, 
loves,  and  is  much  loved  by  his  horse, 
known  as  "Mutt,"  whose  idea  of  happi- 
ness is  to  feel  his  master  on  his  back 
and  a  firm  road  under  him,  and  then  to 
go  like  the  wind.  Mutt  whinnies  like' other 
horses,  but  he  has  a  particular  whinny — 
a  sort  of  croon,  which  he  keeps  for 
Charley.  Mutt  is  an  accepted  favorite 
at  the  Santa  Monica  studios. 
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Neva  Gerber,  playing  in  the  "Beauty" 
I  pictures  at  Santa  Barbara,  is  the  owner 
j  of  "Brutus,"  a  mischievous  and  clever 
I  little  bull  pup.  Brutus  is  an  actor  of 
I  parts,  and  can  be  seen  in  the  bank  scenes 
j  in  "The  High  Hand,"  when  he  has  a 
j  tug  of  war  with  Carlyle  Blackwell  over 
I  a  pair  of  Neva's  gloves.  Brutus  accom- 
j  panics  Neva  to  the  studios,  and  is  well 
I  known  in  Santa  Barbara,  as  he  insists 
;  upon  standing  with  his  front  paws  on 
1 1  the  side  of  the  automobile  in  order  to 
'    better  enjoy  the  view. 

Grace  Cunard  is  a  natural  lover  of 
j!  animals,  and  is  seen  here,  stroking  the 
j  big  lioness,   which  later  attacked  and 
j  killed    her    trainer    at    the  Universal 
]  Ranch.'    Grace  could  do  anything  she 
'  liked  with  this  wild  animal,  who  would 
}  not  allow  a  man  to  enter  her  den.  They 
;  were  great  friends  during  the  taking  of 
the  "Lucille   Love"   series,   and  every 
!  time  the  lioness  saw  Miss  Cunard  she 
j  would  give  a  low  growl  of  satisfaction, 
and  go  to  the  bars  to  meet  the  actress. 
Edna  Maison  had  her  picture  taken 
J  with  "Blobs"  especially  for  this  maga- 
j  zine.    Blobs  was  sent  from  the  Middle 
(   States  from  a  farmer  admirer,  and  is. 
' '  now  a  prime  favorite  in  the  bungalow 
where  Edna  lives  with  her  father,  moth- 
er, and  sister.  Blobs  has  his  own  basket 
and  his  own  pillows  to  pull  to  pieces, 
I   and  is  one  of  those  lovable,  naughty 
pups,  who  can  tear  something  to  smith- 
\   ereens  and  then  look  so  abjectly  miser- 
ly  able  wlien  scolded  that  he  gets  away 
with  his  iniquity  without  serious  dam- 
age to  his  hide.    Miss  Maison  says  she 
jj    is  going  to  show  him,  as  soon  as  he  is 
I    old  enough,  and  believes  he  will  be  a 
I    blue-ribbon  earner. 

Bessie  Barriscale,  the  delightful  lit- 
tle actress,  who  is  being  featured  at  the 
New  York  Motion  Picture  Corpora- 
tion's studios,  at  Santa  Monica,  has  sev- 
eral pets — all  dogs — but  the  favorite  of 
them  all  is  the  little  bulldog  which  she 
'I  holds  in  her  lap.  She  was  very  offended 
when  some  one  dubbed  the  picture 
"Beauty  and  the  Beast,"  and  says  that 
the  doggie  is  very  pretty,  and  must  not 
be  insulted.  Doggie  has  the  same  opin- 
ion of  his  mistress,  and  will  allow  no 
liberties  to  be  taken  when  he  is  around. 

When  Anna  Little  left  the  New  York 
Motion  Picture  Corporation,  she  sold  her 
big  horse,  "White  Hope,"  to  a  friend, 
and  whenever  she  goes  to  the  beach  she 
takes  her  riding  costume  along,  and  has 
a  ride  on  her  old  favorite,  and  White 


Hope  shows  his  recognition,  and  is  al- 
ways delighted  to  meet  Anna  again. 

It  is  hard  to  keep  track  of  Belle  Ben- 
nett's pets,  for  she  has  so  many.  Lost, 
stolen,  and  strayed  pups  insist  upon  fol- 
lowing her  home,  and  her  present  home 
in    Minneapolis — for    Belle   is   the  big 


noise  in  the  Minnehaha  company  there 
— is  like  a  dogs'  hospital  or  refuge. 

Helen  Holmes,  of  the  Kalem  com- 
pany, is  joined  in  many  of  her  hazard- 
ous adventures  by  her  dog,  "Casey 
Jones."  He  may  be  seen  in  many  of  the 
"Hazards  of  Helen"  pictures,  and  is 
quite  at  home  on  trains  or  among  the 
rails.  He  will  run  along  the  top  of  the 
cars  or  underneath  them,  and  is  known 
as  the  railroad  dog  around  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  David  Horsley,  the  wife  of  the 
owner  of  the  Mina  company,  has  made 
stanch  friends  with  the  elephant  who 


will  appear  in  many  photo  plays  made 
by  the  company.  Mrs.  Horsley  can  do 
just  about  what  she  wants  to  with  the 
monster,  who  comes  at  her  call. 

Looking  over  the  list  of  pets  owned 
by  actors  and  actresses,  I  find  that  dogs 
are  easily  first  favorites,  horses  come 


next,  and  then  cats,  but  the  latter  are 
in  a  big  minority,  for  artists  as  a  class 
are  superstitious,  and  cats  do  so  many 
unlucky  things  ! 


Hush !  Don't  breathe  it  to  a  soul. 
Bobby  Fuehrer,  the  "Komic  Kid,"  has 
bought  himself  his  first  pair  of  long 
trousers.    Keep  it  secret. 


"I  believe  that  before  many  years  a 
motion-picture  screen  will  be  found  be- 
tween the  pillars  of  every  large  church." 
— Tyrone  Power. 


Selig's  Changes  for  the  Better 


IN  an  effort  to  improve  the  output  of 
Selig  pictures,  Colonel  William  N. 
Selig  has  recently  appointed  J.  A.  Berst 
as  vice  president  and  general  manager 
of  his  company.  Working  together  with 
Colonel  Selig  himself  there  should  be 
some  excellent  films  placed  before  the 
public  by  that  company  from  now  on. 

Besides  Mr.  Berst,  several  other  ad- 
ditions of  well-trained  and  valuable  men 
have  been  made  to  Selig,  including  di- 
rectors, players,  and  authors. 

Among  the  various  accomplishments 
of  the  new  force,  some  that  will  play 
an  important  part  in  the  betterment  of 
films  are  being  registered  by  the  "Dia- 
mond S"  outfit,  such  as  story  plots  that 
are  strong  in  construction  and  interest, 
careful  production,  clear  photography, 
and  artistic  acting — qualities  that  count. 


Mix,  who  produces  and  stars  in  Selig 
Western  dramas,  and  whose  dare-devil 
feats  of  horsemanship  have  thrilled  the 
multitudes.  These  directors  are  produc- 
ing worthy  productions. 

The  new  producers  signed  by  the 
Selig  company  within  a  few  weeks  are 
all  men  of  high  standing  in  the  ranks 
of  their  different  profession,  and  the 
list  of  names  is  one  of  which  any  mo- 
tion-picture company  could  well  be 
proud.  There  is  Marshal  Neilan,  pro- 
ducer and  actor;  T.  N.  Heffron,  in 
charge   of  production  at   the  Chicago 


picture  play,  there  will  be  something 
sadly  lacking. 

So  it  is  that  the  best  editors  and  au- 
thors in  the  film  world  are  regularly  en- 
gaged by  the  Selig  company.  Gilson 
Willets,  for  example,  writes  exclu- 
sively for  the  Selig  company.  He  has 
world-wide  fame  as  a  novelist  and 
short-story  writer.  He  wrote  Selig's 
"Adventures  of  Kathlyn,"  "In  the  Days 
of  the  Thundering  Herd,"  et  cetera,  and 
adapted  such  Red  Seal  plays  as  "The 
Millionaire  Baby,"  "A  Black  Sheep,"  et 
cetera. 

Lanier  Bartlett  is  another  veteran  au- 
thor and  editor  long  exclusively  engaged 
by  the  Selig  Polyscope  Company.  He 
wrote  "Ebb  Tide,"  that  noteworthy 
Selig  Diamond  special,  in  three  reels, 
adapted  "The  Ne'er  Do  Well"  for  the 


When  the  administrative  shifts  were 
being  made,  the  Selig  company  started 
on  a  still  hunt  for  the  best  directors 
and  stage  stars.  Many  such  have  been 
engage(;l  within  the  past  few  weeks,  and 
these,  together  with  the  directors  and 
artists  retained  by  the  Selig  company, 
are  given  every  convenience  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  do  noteworthy  work. 

We  present  the  names  and  the  faces 
of  the  producers  now  engaged  in  filming 
the  Red  Seal  plays,  the  Selig  Diamond 
specials,  in  three  reels,  and  the  one 
and  two-reel  comedies  and  dramas  and 
Jungle-Zoo  wild-animal  picture  plays  the 
new  move  in  pictures. 

There  is  J.  Colin  Campbell,  dean  of  the 
producing  corps,  whose  production  of 
"The  Spoilers"  set  a  new  standard ; 
Edward  J.  le  Saint ;  Thomas  Santschi, 
producer  and  star ;  Guy  Oliver  and  Tom 


studios,  and  who  is  specializing  in  Red 
Seal  plays;  Louis  W.  Chaudet ;  Frank 
Beal,  and  George  O.  Nichols.  All  are 
hard  at  work  producing  Selig  films  of 
quality. 

And  it  was  not  only  in  the  produc- 
ing end  where  the  stimulus  to  the 
hardest  kind  of  artistic  work  is  being 
felt.  Both  Mr.  Selig  and  Mr.  Berst 
believe  that  the  story,  the  plot  of  the 
picture  play  is  the  foundation  for  the 
entire  structure.  In  other  words,  they 
agree  that  if  the  story  or  plot  is  weak, 
then  no  matter  how  beautiful  the  act- 
ing or  how  artistic  the  direction  of  the 


screen,  and  accompanied  Colonel  Selig 
and  a  company  of  players  to  the  Canal 
Zone,  where  the  scenes  in  Rex  Beach's 
novel  were  taken. 

Wallace  C.  Clifton,  Pacific  coast  ed- 
itor for  the  Selig  company,  has  writ- 
ten hundreds  of  picture-play  stories,  and 
is  particularly  happy  in  the  writing  of 
wild-animal  comedies  and  dramas. 
Emma  Bell  is  another  versatile  editress 
and  authoress  who  is  employed  in  the 
Selig  Pacific  coast  editorial  department. 
In  Chicago,  Clarence  A.  Frambers,  suc- 
cessful as  a  writer,  is  engaged  as  East- 
ern scenario  reader,  and  W.  H.  Lippert, 
another  versatile  writer,  is  at  work  at 
the  Selig  Chicago  studios.  These  au- 
thors are  striving  to  give  Selig  producers 
high-class  stories,  and  are  succeeding 
along  that  line  of  endeavor,  which 
speaks  well  for  Selig's  future  plays. 


Plays  and  Players 


Frank  McGlynn. 

STEALING  the  thunder  of  the  joke- 
smith,  we  might  say  that  Frank 
McGlynn  makes  so  real  a  screen  crimi- 
nal because  he  has  been  a  lawyer.  But 
giving  even  the — the  actor  his  due,  it 
must  be  said  that  this  thoroughly  good 
■'bad"  actor  is  such  because  he  brings 
a  well-educated  mind,  broad  experience, 
and  a  varied  life  to  his  work.  For  he's 
been  professional  man,  actor,  director, 
producer,  and  dramatist — quite  a  list  to 
plead  guilty  to. 

Like  many  an  actor,  j\Ir.  McGlynn 
hails  from  old  San  Francisco,  where  he 
studied  law  and  practiced  for  two  years. 


He  was  for  seven  years  chief  clerk  in 
the  office  of  Matt  R.  Sullivan,  now  chief 
justice  of  the  California  Supreme  Court. 
He  liked  to  study  law,  but  not  to  prac- 
tice, and  it  is  small  wonder  that  the  man 
who  "always  wanted  to  be  an  actor," 
as  symptomized  in  his  name  as  an  ama- 
teur comedian,  should  soon  be  seen  in 
George  Lederer's  comic  opera,  "The 
Gold  Bug,"  and  then  in  "Jack  and  the 
Beanstalk."  He  next  was  in  the  orig- 
inal production  of  "Under  the  Red 
Robe,"  where,  as  Clou,  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  Frohman.  He  then  played 
with,  at  different  times,  such  actors  as 
William  Farnum,  William  Morris,  and 
Mary  Hampton,  and  was  for  four  years 
under  Frohman  with  Henry  ^filler,  and 


has  impersonated  Rupert,  in  "Rupert  of 
Hentzau." 

Mr.  McGlynn's  next  three  years  were 
spent  in  stock,  first  with  Proctor  and 
then  Keith.  A  successful  venture  was 
his  own  company,  which  played  the  sum- 
mer season  in  comedies  in  Rochester, 
New  York,  after  which  he  left  for  San 
Francisco  again  to  stay  four  more  years 
in  stock,  playing  every  kind  of  a  char- 
acter, mostly  heavies  and  character,  ex- 
cept juvenile. 

With  this  rich  experience,  he  went 
with  Edison,  where  he  directed  for  over 
a  year,  leaving  to  play  the  detective  in 
Cohan  &  Harris'  Chicago  production  of 
"Officer  666."  Mr.  McGlynn  took  the 
White  Sox  ball  players,  sixty-seven  in 
the  company,  around  the  world  on  tneir 
famous  tour,  directing  the  taking  of 
motion  pictures  at  their  games  and  jour- 
neyings  in  the  different  countries,  get- 
ting the  only  such  picture  of  King 
George  of  England  at  a  baseball  game. 

!Mr.  jMcGlynn  prefers  dramatic  and 
emotional  roles,  and  never  hesitates  to 
depict  the  criminal  in  all  his  unlovable- 
ness  and  reality.  To  him,  true  depic- 
tion of  whatever  the  type  is  valued  more 
than  popularity  earned  by  always  shin- 
ing forth  in  likable  characters.  But  that 
he  is  an  actor  of  skill  is  shown  in  pre- 
senting such  widely  ranging  characters 
as  the  criminal,  and  the  kindly  old 
grandfather  in  "The  Shadow  of  Death," 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  in  "The  Life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln." 

Mr.  i\IcGlynn  has  also  written  several 
plays,  one  of  which,  "Right's  IMight," 
earned  very  favorable  press  comment 
upon  its  Western  coast  appearance. 
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Stewart  With  "Flying  A." 
'T^HE  addition  of  Roy  Stewart  Stew- 
■*  art  to  the  "Flying  A"  stock  com- 
pany is  an  important  one,  for  Mr.  Stew- 
art possesses  a  dramatic  virility  that  is 
convincingly  effective.  He  is  a  Califor- 
nia native  son,  his  parents  being  among 
the  first  residents  of  San  Diego.  Mr. 
Stewart  is  a  film  actor  of  wide  experi- 
ence, and  has  been  cast  in  important 
roles  in  various  productions.  With  the 
American,  he  will  appear  in  many  of  the 
"Flying  A"  dramas. 


Charles  Ray. 

CHARLES  RAY,  leading  man  for  the 
Kay  Bee  and  Bronco  companies  of 
the  New  York  Motion  Picture  Company 
at  Santa  Monica,  California,  was  born 
in  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  in  1891,  and  is, 
therefore,  one  of  the  youngest  leading 
men,  with  real  experience,  in  pictures. 
He  does  not  inherit  his  talents,  but 
adopted  the  stage  as  a  profession  while 
very  young,  and  does  not  mind  admit- 
ting that  his  first  job  connected  with  the- 
atricals was  delivering  handbills.  He 
became  water  boy,  usher,  and  box-ofiice 
clerk,  in  turn,  went  on  as  an  extra  hand. 


and  finally  traveled  with  a  repertoire 
company. 

Things  came  easily  after  that,  and 
Ray  was  with  one  traveling  company  for 
over'  two  years,  starting  at  the  bottom 
and  working  up  gradually  to  leads. 
Then  came  numerous  stock  engagements 
in  different  parts  of  the  States,  inter- 
spersed with  occasional  tours,  the  very 
finest  schooling  for  a  young  actor.  Dur- 
ing this  time  Charles  Ray  played  every 
variety  of  part,  from  singing  and  danc- 
ing to  Shakespeare.  Following  this,  he 
joined  the  New  York  Motion  Picture 
Company,  and  now,  well  into  his  sec- 
ond year  with  them,  is  considered  one 
of  their  best  actors. 


Hints  for  Scenario  Writers 

By  Clarence  J.  Caine 

It  is  assumed  that  the  majority  of  those  who  follow  this  department  have  had  some  ex- 
perience in  preparing  scripts  for  the  market,  but  for  the  benefit  of  beginners  even  the  most 
simple  questioning  pertaining  to  photo-play  writing  will  be  treated  at  some  time  or  another 
in  the  future.  Any  scenarioist  who  is  in  doubt  as  to  anything  which  comes  under  the  head 
of  script  writing  is  welcomed  to  write  in  and  state  his  trouble.  Questions  will  be  promptly 
answered  through  this  department  or  personally.  Address  all  correspondence  to  Scenario 
Writers'  Dept.,  Picture-Play  Weekly,  Street  &  Smith,  Publishers,  New  York  City. 


FEATURES    AND  FLAMS. 

A  T  a  gathering  of  big  authors  re- 
cently,  Rex  Beach  is  quoted  as 
making  a  speech  in  which  he  said  there 
were  two  kinds  of  motion  pictures,  fihn 
features  and  film  flams.  The  statement 
is  typical  of  the  writer  whose  stories  of 
Alaskan  life  are  so  popular,  and  we 
do  not  believe  it  needs  any  explana- 
tion, for  it  conveys  its  own  meaning"  to 
almost  any  mind. 

Mr.  Beach,  of  course,  was  taking  into 
consideration  only  multiple-reel  fea- 
tures when  he  made  the  division,  but 
it  can  also  be  applied  to  smaller  sub- 
jects. A  motion  picture  is  either  worth 
while  or  not  worth  while.  True,  as  we 
have  said  in  this  department  before, 
there  are  many  films  wdiich  can  be  "en- 
dured" by  those  who  see  them,  but  in 
making  a  general  classification  we  feel 
they  cannot  be  considered  worth  the 
time  spent  seeing  them.  The  question 
of  why  there  should  be  so  many  flams 
that  they  are  entitled  to  a  rank  along- 
side the  features,  arises,  and  is  easily 
answered  by  producing  an  undeniable 
fact — that  overproduction  rules  supreme 
in  most  quarters. 

That  was  the  point  Mr.  Beach  was 
making  in  the  speech,  and  that  is  the 
point  we  have  tried  often  to  impress 
upon  our  readers  in  the  past.  "Go 
slow,"  is  our  advice  to  scenarioists. 
Don't  think  because  you  read  that  such 
and  such  a  writer  has  turned  out  a  large 
number  of  scripts  in  a  few  days  or 
weeks,  that  you  can  do  likewise.  Some 
day  you  may  be  able  to,  that  is  true,  but 
don't  think  you  can  right  ofifhand.  Wait 
until  it  is  necessary,  and  then  do  it,  but 
be  sure  you  take  a  rest  when  you  finish, 
or  the  grind  will  have  a  fatal  effect  upon 
your  work. 

The  sooner  amateurs,  and  those  who 
are  halfway  toward  the  top,  realize  the 


truth  of  the  statement  in  this  para- 
graph, the  sooner  the  general  standard 
of  photo-play  writing  will  be  raised  and 
the  sooner  we  will  be  able  to  see  better 
pictures  upon  the  screen,  for  staff  writ- 
ers and  professional  authors  will  have 
to  meet  the  competition  of  the  outsiders 
and  turn  out  better  material  in  order 
to  sell. 

ONE  REASON. 

We  know  one  reason  that  many  writ- 
ers have  not  sold  their  first  script,  and 
that  reason  is  that  they  are  firmly  con- 
vinced that  they  must  write  a  "thriller" 
if  they  expect  to  escape  rejection  slips. 

This  is  far  from  true,  though  it  is  a 
fact  that  most  of  the  pictures  one  sees 
on  the  screen  contain  more  or  less  action 
of  this  variety.  It  is  only  natural,  we 
suppose,  that  a  beginner  sliould  try  to 
make  his  scenarios  as  much  like  those 
he  sees  on  the  screen  as  possible.  The 
folly  of  doing  this  cannot  be  conveyed 
to  him  in  his  full  strength  via  the 
printed  page  or  by  word  of  mouth.  He 
must  learn  it  for  himself.  At  the  very 
outset  of  his  career,  however,  he  should 
think  of  the  logic  behind  the  statement 
he  reads  and  hears  so  often — that  pro- 
ducers want  something  different — and 
try  to  guide  his  steps  accordingly.  If 
he  did  this,  it  is  certain  that  he  would 
not  do  over  and  o\'er  that  which  he 
sees  so  often  on  the  screen.  He  would 
write  something  the  direct  opposite. 

Let  us  look  at  the  proposition  from 
the  editor's-  point  of  view.  His  com- 
pany is  producing  "wild-action"  plays 
because  their  staff  writers  and  regular 
contributers  are  writing  them.  The  ed- 
itor has  orders  to  get  variety  into  the 
program  and  naturallly  looks  for  some- 
thing which  is  the  opposite  of  what  he 
can  easily  secure  from  the  trained  au- 
thors about  him.  It  is  easy  to  see  why 
a  strong  dramatic  script  from  an  out- 


sider, minus  killings,  accidents,  thrill- 
ing escapes,  et  cetera,  would  be  pur- 
chased. 

We  would  suggest  that  each  of  our 
readers  who  are  on  the  treadmill  of  re- 
jections look  over  their  late  effort  and 
then  think  over  the  general  trend  of 
productions  they  have  seen  within  the 
past  few  months.  After  doing  that,  sit 
down  and  truthfully  answer  this  ques- 
tion for  yourself :  "Didn't  you  write 
something  that  w-as  conventional?"  It's 
more  than  an  even  bet  that  the  answer 
should  be  "yes"  in  most  cases,  and  that 
the  scripts  you  have  been  looking  over 
are  "thrillers." 

KEEPING  THE  SECRET. 

When  some  one  tells  you  he — or  very 
probably  she — has  a  secret  to  tell  you, 
aren't  you  just  a  little  bit  interested  in 
learning  what  it  is,  and  doesn't  your  in- 
terest increase  if  you  are  not  told  right 
away,  especially  if  the  secret  is  hinted 
at  continually? 

That  is  just  how  an  audience  feels  to- 
ward a  photo  play  upon  the  .  screen. 
When  you  start  to  write  your  scenario 
you  know  what  it  is  going  to  be  about, 
if  you  are  a  good  author.  The  object 
in  developing  its  action,  then,  is  to  keep 
the  final  result  from  the  audience  until 
the  proper  time  comes — at  the  climax — 
and  to  stimulate  the  interest  in  the  se- 
cret throughout  by  giving  hints. 

There  are  far  too  many  subjects  reach 
the  screen  whose  denouement  is  obvious. 
Not  so  very  long  ago  we  heard  of  a 
director,  who  insisted  upon  explaining 
every  little  point  as  the  story  progressed, 
so  that  before  half  the  film  had  been 
unwound  the  result  could  be  guessed, 
being  let  out  by  one  of  the  large  com- 
panies. He  was  right  in  trying  to  make 
his  subjects  clear,  but  he  overlooked  the 
fact  that  the  secret — the  result  of  the 
plot — must  be  kept  hidden  almost  to  the 
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jverj-  end,  in  order  to  hold  the  interest 
jof  the  spectators. 

!    Beginners  will  find  it  to  their  benefit 
I  in  working  out  their  plots  to  trj-  and 
'  think  that  the  ending  is  just  opposite  of 
j  what  it  is,  and  making  the  story  run 
this  way  as  much  as  is  possible  without 
ts  becoming  implausible.    It  is  in  work- 
ing it  out  in  this  manner  that  hints  are 
:  made  use  of  to  good  advantage,  for 
,  they  both  increase  the  spectators  curi- 
!  osity,  and  explain  the  points  which  are 
\  liable  to  be  criticized  when  the  film  has 
{ ;  been  finished. 

BRO.\DEXIXG. 

Learn  to  think  over  everything  that 
I  i  you  come  in  contact  with,  whether  it 
be  the  works  of  a  master  or  a  little 
newsboy  on  the  corner.  Look  at  every- 
thing and  ever}-  person  as  an  object, 
and  try  to  get  all  you  can  out  of  each 
object  that  crosses  your  path  for  use 
in  your  fiction  work.  Study  the  possi- 
bilities  of  each,  their  incentive  in  the 
world,  and,  in  short,  just  what  they 
amount  to,  what  they  have  amounted  to, 
and  what  the}'  will  amount  to. 

This  method  of  "sizing  up  things" 
I  will  bring  you  closer  to  life  than  if  you 
started  out  to  live  a  life  of  adventure 
and  will  also  allow  you  to  continue  writ- 
ing regularly  every  da}'.  We  know  that 
there  are  many  who  will  claim  that  they 
do  not  need  to  study  persons  and  things 
as  they  already  have  more  ideas  than 
they  can  put  into  scenario  form,  but 
these  same  persons  find  it  very  hard  to 
take  any  idea  and  work  it  up  into  any 
class  of  the  silent  drama  desired  on 
short  notice.  If  they  had,  at  their  fin- 
ger tips,  a  knowledge  of  life  that  was 
[  broad  enough  to  allow  them  to  draw  on 
'  it  at  will  and  for  any  purpose  desired, 
they  would  find  no  such  difficulty. 

Just  keep  your  eyes  open  all  the  time, 
and  be  ever  alert  for  dramatic  possibil- 
ities in  everything  that  happens  about 
you.  Some  things  will  require  a  very 
keen  insight  in  order  to  be  recognized 
so  it  is  worth  dollars  and  cents  to  you 
to  develop  this. 

THE  ABILITY  TO  REWRITE. 

A  few  days  ago,  a  photo-play  author 
whom  we  have  always  considered  very 
capable  had  lunch  with  us,  and  during 
our  conversation  told  us  that  he  had 
just  received  a  script  back  from  a  com- 
pany with  the  request  that  he  rewrite 
it  along  certain  lines  which  were  out- 
lined, and  that  he  drop  out  one  of  the 
characters,  whom  the  editor  considered 
unfit  for  screen  presentation.    \Mien  he 
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said  that  he  could  not  rewrite  it,  though 
he  had  tried,  we  were  surprised. 

As  we  talked  the  thing  over,  we  soon 
learned  why  he  couldn't.  He  had  the 
plot  set  in  his  mind  as  though  it  had 
crystallized,  and  the  objectionable  char- 
acter had  been  frozen  in  its  center.  .A. 
few  carefully  worded  inquiries  gave  us 
the  information  that  he  had  never  re- 
written a  script  in  his  life,  and  that 
everything  he  had  sold  had  been  dis- 
posed of  just  as  it  was  when  he  first 
wrote  it.  He  admitted  destroying  sev- 
eral scripts,  which  had  been  rejected 
by  all  the  companies  on  his  list. 

This  is  a  sad  example  of  an  author, 
who,  though  capable  in  many  other 
ways,  has  never  added  to  his  list  of  ac- 
complishments the  abilit}-  to  rewrite. 
He  would  be  useless  in  a  studio,  there- 
fore, where  men  of  good  all-around 
ability  are  needed  who  can  write  and 
rewrite  as  ordered.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  every  author  or  author-to-be 
should  not  know  how  to  take  a  rejected 
story  and  turn  it  into  something  so  ut- 
terly different  and  superior  that  it  is 
sure  to  sell.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of 
allowing  your  mind  to  become  elastic 
and  keeping  it  in  this  condition  at  all 
times.  A  character  can  be  dropped  or.t 
of  any  story,  or  any  of  the  action — even 
the  climax — taken  away  and  something 
else  supplied  which  will  better  it,  if  the 
writer  who  does  the  work  is  capable. 

EFFECTS  AXD  PLOTS. 

Erfects  gained  by  suddenly  springing 
dramatic  climaxes  are  one  thing  and 
honest-to-goodness  plots  are  another. 
Many  beginners  get  them  mixed,  and 
think  that,  because  it  would  be  very  dra- 
matic to  have  the  hero  dash  into  the 
sitting  room  just  as  the  villain  was  about 
to  kill  the  girl's  father,  the  story  has  a 
very  strong  plot. 

In  every  writer's  mind  these  things 
should  be  kept  distinctly  difi^erent.  He 
should  keep  clearly  before  him  the  fact 
that  the  plot  of  an  acceptable  story  con- 
tains everything  which,  when  elaborated, 
catches  the  attention  of  the  onlooker 
and  holds  it  to  the  finish.  The  effects 
aid  materially  in  holding  the  interest, 
we  agree,  and  also  furnish  the  "high 
spots"  which  will  be  remembered  long 
after  the  main  story  has  been  forgot- 
ten. Often  the  effects  are  the  main 
punches  of  a  stor}-,  but  they  are  useless 
alone,  and  must  be  worked  into  a  logical 
plot  at  just  the  right  time.  Don't  waste 
a  splendid  dramatic  effect — or  single  bit 
of  business  action — by  hastily  dashing 
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off  a  plot  to  fit  it.  Sit  down  and  think 
out  a  wonderfully  strong  plot,  and  then 
spring  your  effect  at  just  the  right  time, 
and  you  will  have  something  which 
stands  far  better  than  an  even  chance 
of  selling. 

SOME  REAL  TRUTHS. 

Though  the  article  which  is  repro- 
duced below,  from  one  of  the  Pacific 
coast  newspapers,  was  written  in  a 
rather  light  vein,  and  greatly  exaggerates 
certain  conditions,  it  nevertheless  con- 
tains some  real,  honest-to-goodness 
truths.  You  can  read  it  through  for 
yourself,  and  see  if  you  agree  with  the 
writer : 

"Scenario  writing,  the  great,  interna- 
tional indoor  sport  of  the  world ! 

"At  last  the  Peepul  have  a  whack  at 
art ;  Parnassus  has  its  Coney  Island ; 
the  hoi-polloi  may  buy  drinks  for  the 
Pluses. 

"Art,  to  change  the  figure,  is  tired  of 
getting  a  crick  in  the  neck  looking  up, 
has  come  down  to  dwell  among  us, 
donned  a  kimono,  and  let  down  her  back 
hair. 

"Everybody,  from  preachers  to  push- 
cart men,  from  manual-labor  musicians 
to  ministers,  from  elevator  boys  to  edi- 
tors, from  diplomats  to  dishwashers,  is 
in  the  business. 

"And  the  funny  part  of  it  is,  that 
many  times  the  screen  story  of  the  dish- 
washer is  infinitely  better  than  that  of 
the  diplomat;  the  chauffeur's  scenario 
puts  it  all  over  that  of  the  champion 
essay  builder  of  the  brow  factor}';  the 
elevator  bo}'  rudely  snatches  the  blue 
ribbon  from  the  indignant  bosom  of  the 
editorial  writer. 

"Reason?  The  soul  of  the  scenario 
is  action,  and  the  soul  of  action  is  con- 
tact with  life.  That's  where  the  cashier 
girl  sometimes  grabs  the  laurel  wreath 
plum  off  the  brow  of  the  insular  liter- 
ary lady  president  of  the  local  literary 
society,  who  reads  Ibsen,  still  considers 
'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin'  the  great  American 
novel,  and  thinks  a  Turkish  corner  and 
cigarettes  spell  Bohemia,  and  that  oys- 
ter cocktails  are  immoral. 

"As  Frank  Woods,  head  of  the  Reli- 
ance scenario  department,  put  it : 
"There  may  be  a  few  people  who  have 
not  written  any  plays ;  there  are  pos- 
sibly one  or  two  in  the  world  who 
haven't  done  a  drama  in  blank  verse; 
and  there  may  be  a  Hottentot  or  so 
who  hasn't  written  a  musical  comedy, 
but  I'm  convinced  there  isn't  a  dashed 
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person  on  earth  that  hasn't  written  a 
scenario.'  " 

Mr.  Woods  probably  had  just  finished 
wading  through  a  batch  of  hopeless  ma- 
terial when  he  made  his  statement,  and 
felt  that  there  could  have  been  very  few 
persons  on  earth  who  had  not  contrib- 
uted to  his  misery ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
in  the  rank  and  file  of  laymen  you  will 
find  three  or  four  times  as  many  who 
have  written  scenarios  as  you  will  those 
who  have  made  other  "stabs"  at  liter- 
ary fame. 

The  real  worth  of  the  article  lies  in 
what  it  says  about  the  soul  of  the  sce- 
nario being  action,  and  the  soul  of  actioK 
being  contact  with  life.  This  does  not 
mean,  as  we  explained  recently,  that  a 
person  must  live  a  rough-and-ready  life 
of  adventure,  or  that  he  must  stroll  far 
off  the  beaten  paths;  but  it  does  mean 
that  he  must  be  close  to  the  life  about 
him.    He  must  come  in  contact  with  it. 

Answers  to  Readers. 

Le  Roy  Taylor,  New  York,  N.  Y.— 
All  scripts  submitted  to  the  big  com- 
panies have  to  be  typewritten  in  order 
to  receive  a  careful  reading.  By  watcli- 
ing  our  market  department  you  will  be 
able  to  build  a  nice  list  of  companies 
who  are  in  the  market  for  material. 

Helen  S.  Foote,  Cleveland,  O. — A 
sample  scenario  was  printed  in  this  de- 
partment in  the  June  26th  number,  and 
this  will  give  you  the  correct  idea  of 
how  to  prepare  scripts  for  editors. 

Carl  Myhre,  Stewartville,  Minn.— 
We  cannot  read  or  criticize  scenarios, 
but  we  will  give  personal  help  through 
this  department  or  by  mail,  if  return 
postage  is  inclosed.  Ask  whatever  ques- 
tions are  puzzling  you.  By  watching 
the  subjects  on  the  screen,  you  will 
learn  to  "sense"  just  about  how  much 
action  is  needed  to  make  one  reel.  We 
do  not  think  your  cut-backs  were  nu- 
merous enough  to  cause  rejections, 
though  some  companies  will  turn  down 
a  script  because  it  has  too  many  of 
these. 

Pearl  Dougherty,  San  Antonio, 
Texas.— By  watching  our  Live-wire 
Market  Hints,  which  appears  weekly, 
you  will  keep  track  of  the  companies 
which  are  buying  at  the  present  time. 
We  would  suggest  that  you  cut  out  these 
hints  and  paste  them  in  a  scrap  book, 
so  you  will  have  a  complete  market  be- 
fore you  all  the  time. 

Winnifred   Barnard,  West  Spring- 


field, Mass. — There  certainly  is  a  de- 
mand for  good  scenarios  at  the  present 
time.  More  so  than  ever  before.  The 
above  answers  cover  your  other  ques- 
tions. 

Francis  Augustus  Appel,  junior. 
New  York,  N.  Y.- — A  sample  scenario 
appeared  in  the  July  24th  issue  of  this 
book,  and  every  week  we  list  one  or 
more  companies  who  are  in  the  market 
for  material.  By  keeping  these  com- 
panies and  changing  their  wants  and 
addresses  in  your  scrap  book  as  we  an- 
nounce them,  you  will  have  an  up-to-the- 
minute  market  report  all  the  time. 

Live-wire  Market  Hints. 

The  American  Film  Manufacturing 
Company,  Santa  Barbara,  California,  is 
reported  to  be  buying  considerable  ma- 
terial at  the  present  time.  American  al- 
ways treats  authors  fairly,  and  pays 
well.  While  their  specific  wants  have 
not  been  made  known,  they  probably 
include  one  and  two-reel  dramas  and 
melodramas. 

A  Billy  Reeves  comedy  might  find  fa- 
vor with  the  Lubin  company.  Twentieth 
and  Indiana  avenues,  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania, but  it  would  have  to  be  written 
by  an  author  who  knew  what  was  re- 
quired by  this  comedian. 

Short  Shots. 

Learn  to  think  first,  and  write  after- 
ward. 

Don't  scatter  your  action  too  much. 
The  more  you  can  contract  it  the  more 
strength  it  will  have. 

Getting  a  new  "slant"  at  an  old  plot 
is  the  process  which  brings  home  the 
bacon  nine  times  out  of  ten.  If  you 
refuse  to  admit  that  there  are  any  old 


Have  a  Good  Complexion  &  Figure 

Fresh  skin  and  matchless  which 
naturally  and  surely  results 
from  the  use  of 

Dr.  James  P.  Campbell's  Sale 
Arsenic  Complexion  Waters 

So  pure  tliey  are  absolutely  harmless, 
they  make  tlie  roug-hest,  pimple  affected 
skiQ  soft,  smooth  and  clear.  Your  skin 
shows  a  finer  velvetyness  clear  and  firm 
with  the  freshness  of  youth  in  a  short 
time.  Do  not  be  deceived — tlie  laying 
on  the  delicate  cuticle  of  paints,  creams 
and  lotions  is  only  a  mask,  which  in 
many  cases  have  resulted  in  blood 
poison  as  they  close  the  skin  pores  driv- 
ing all  impurities  vhich  should  be  thrown  off— into  the 
system— Campbell's  Wafers  acts  from  the  inside  through 
tlie  blood  and  their  wonderful  tonic  qualities—build  up  the 
system  by  purifying  the  blood,  the  eyes  have  added  bril- 
liancy, you  become  vivacious  with  the  buoyanry  of  >-outli— 
Physicians  advise  immediate  attention  of  ail  skin  affections 
—put  to  a  real  test  the  wonderful  efficacy  of  Campbell's 
Wafers— try  them— send  for  a  box.  GOc  and  $1.00  by  mail 
in  plain  cover  on  receipt  of  price  from 

RICHARD  FINK  CO.,  Dept.  37.  396  Broadway.  N.  Y. 

Every  druggist  can  get  Dr.  Campbell's  Arsenic  Wafers  for 
yon  from  his  wholesale  dealer. 


plots,  you  are  sure  to  write  trite  sto- 
ries. 

The  ups  and  downs  of  the  photo- 
playwright  are  many,  but  through  all 
his  trusty  typewriter  sticks  by  his  side. 

A  carefully  chosen  library  is  an  inval- 
uable asset  to  any  author. 

For  Alen :  Smoking  a  pipe  while 
writing  is  only  a  habit — and  not  alto- 
gether a  good  one,  if  the  smoke  gets 
in  your  eyes. 

Do  without  leaders  wherever  possible 
but  do  not  omit  them  if  they  are  neces- 
sary to  the  story. 

Bad  Complexions  Clear  Up  Like  Magic 


LOMA 


WITH  THE  USE  OF 
MEDICATED 


Soap 


for  years  with  great  success,  now  combined  tn  convenient, 
delitchtful  form  in  LOMA  Toilet  Soap.  Its  retnj'aruse  will 
stimulate  the  skin,  permittintr  naturai.  healthy  action:  rida 
the  skin  of  pimples^  blarkhearis,  reHneRS,  rouizhne?s^  quickly 
at  triflingr  co3t.  Price,  50c  per  cake,  sent  postpaid. 
Richard  Fink  Co.,  Dept.  37,  396  Broadway.  N.  Y. 
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DETAILS  FREE 
Atlas  Publishing  Co.  «9  AtlasBldg.fincinnati 


SEND  TODAY  FOR 

VENTRItOGUTSl 

Taueht  .almost  anyone  at  home.  Small  cost. 
Send  toda.v  2c  stamp  for  particulars  and  proof. 
0.  A.  SMITH,  Room  R36S,        823  Bigelow  Sireel,  Peoria,  Uliiicis. 

SONG  WRITERS 

"KEY  TO  SUCCESS"  FKFF 
Sent  to  You    Absolutely   *  iVl^tj 

on  receipt  of  postal  card  request.  Secure  this 
booklet  and  learn  of  the  wonderful  money  making- 
opportunities  the  sonE--writiner  profes^^ion  offers 
ambitious  writers.  Past  experience  unnecessary. 
Write  to-day  or  submit  poems  and  receive  our 
opinion  touetlier  with  the  raluabie  booklet. 
Knirkerborler  Studios.  000  Gaiety  Bide..  New  York  City 


SCENARIOS  TYPEWRITTEIV, 
CORRECTED  AND  SOLD 

We  will  t.vpe\vrite  your  Scenario,  correcting 
all  grammatical  and  technical  mistakes,  at 
one-half  usual  price.  We  sell  scripts  on 
10%  commission.   Send  stamp  for  particulars. 

L.  T.  CARNER,  177  W.  1st  ST.,  FULTON,  N.  Y, 

Lnni/  L^^™  to  Write  Photo-Plays 
yyi^  By  Our  Exclusive  Method 


Only  sure  method.  This  school  turns 
out  more  successful  scenario  writers 
than  all  the  other  schools  together. 
There's  a  reason.  You  too  can  make 
big  money.  Send  for  free  booklet 
of  valuable  information  and  Special 
Prize  Offer.  Don't  dela\ — Act,  before  you  turn  page. 
Chicago  Photo-Playwright  College,  Box  278  XT,  Chicago,  III. 
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Put  that  nickel  in  your  pocket 

So  that  \'ou  will  be  sure  to  have 
it  on  Thurscia}'  to  get  next  week's 
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PROF USEL  Y  ILL  US  TRA  TED 


If  \'ou  miss  it  \'oli  will  lose  the 
biggest  laugh  of  the  week,  for  it 
will  contain  a  slory  version  of 
"Work,"  the  side-splitting  corned}^  of 

CHARUE  CHAPUN 


Don't  forget — next  wxek 
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PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED=: 

WHAT    DOES    THE  ABOVE 
MEAN  TO  YOU? 

To  Hundreds  of  Thousands 

of  people  throughout  the  United  States  it 
signifies  everything  that  a  motion-picture 
publication  should  be. 

Fiction  stories  of  the  pictures,  short,  pithy 
biographies  of  the  players,  articles  written 
by  the  favorite  stars,  notes  of  interest  from 
the  film  world  and  instructive  hints  to  photo 
playwrights. 

See  what  the  magazine  will  mean  to  you 
after  you  have  read  an  issue  of 
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Whether  or  not  it  is  for  you,  for  Charlie  Chaplin,  "Work"  is  a  funny  thing.  It  may  never  have  occurred 
to  you  but  it  has  to  most  people,  that  work  is  something  to  be  dreaded.  Just  mention  the  word  and 
half  the  world  runs  away.  The  other  half  runs  for  this  story  for  it  has  seen  it  in  pictures  and  wants 
another  good  laugh.    Better  get  your  share  of  the  fun! 


SCREEN  GOSSIP. 


Al  Ray 
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A  hundred  reels  of  the  happenings  in  filmdom  condensed  into  a  few  columns. 

WHEN  MAUD  ALLAN  DANCED.    .  .   

She  has  danced  before  kings,  and  often.  She  has  danced  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  beautifully — 
always  beautifully.  Very  probably  you  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  view  her  graceful 
performance,  but  you  shall  be  given  the  opportunity,  for  Maud  Allan  has  danced  for  pictures.  Here 
is  an  article  on  when  she  danced  for  the  camera. 


FOR  HIS  MOTHER. 


Waldemar  H.  Sympson 


11 


Neither  for  his  nioUier  nor  his  father  did  Jim  Brennon  have  a  thought  until  he  was  expelled  irom  his 
family  at  the  age  of  twenty.  And  then  he  had  to  think.  lie  had  to  make  a  man  of  himself.  Army 
life  was  what  he  chose  to  change  his  ways  and  it  is  left  to  you  to  decide  if  he  succeeded. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  MOTION 
PICTURES— V. 


Robert  Grau 


16 


The  conquest  of  speech  is  the  subject  dealt  with  in  this  article  of  the  series  following  the  growth  of  the 
motion-picture  industry.  Speech  was  one  of  the  many  things  that  the  film  man  had  to  overcome  and 
here  is  how  he  did  it. 


KILMENY. 


Robert  Keene 


18 


For  years  this  daughter  of  a  wealthy  family  lived  as  a  gypsy,  with  gypsies.  For  years  she  did  not  know 
her  real  identity  and  for  years  it  was  belter  that  she  did  not.  Then  came  a  time  when  her  true  person 
hidden  by  her  name,  the  Doris  of  Kilmeny,  came  to  the  surface — and  remained  there. 


THE  REAL  STARS  OF  FILMDOM. 


Robert  Grau 


26 


There  are  many  film  players  and  most  of  them  are  considered  by  some  as  stars.    But  who  the  real  stars 
are  is  something  few  people  know.    This  article  tells  who  they  are— and  why. 

PLAYS  AND  PLAYERS.     .      .  .   29 

Short  biographies  of  the  popular  screen  stars  livened  with  spicy  anecdotes.    What  you  want  to  know 
about  your  favorite.    Notes  of  the  current  pictures  and  those  to  be  soon  shown. 


HINTS  FOR  SCENARIO  WRITERS. 


Clarence  J.  Caine 


30 


Instruction  and  advice  for  amateur  and  professional  photo  playwrights  with  notes  on  where  and  what 
they  can  sell. 

ANSWERS  TO  READERS.  ...   

Replies  to  aspiring  picture-play  authors. 
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Work:  A  Chaplin  Comedy 

ESSANAY 

By  B.  Ouade 

Charlie  Chaplin,  his  derby  hat  shrinking  from  perspiration,  struggles  like  a  man — or  more 
like  a  horse — into  this  storj-,  dragging  behind  him  a  %vall-paper  hangers  cart  and  enough 
paraphernalia  to  build  a  railroad.  It  isn't  so  much  with  the  purpose  of  hanging  wall  paper 
that  he  brings  his  material  in  as  it  is  to  have  the  necessary  implements  for  making  you  laugh 
— and  he  has.  as  you  will  decide  as  soon  as  you  begin  to  read  this  story  written  from  the 
Essanay-Chaplin  comedy  of  the  same  name. 


"PHE  house  looked  as  though  an 
^  earthquake  had  struck  it — and  an 
arthquake  with  a  bent  for  plajnng  prac- 
dcal  jokes,  at  that.  The  dining-room 
able  stood  in  the  hall;  the  chairs  stood 
•n  top  of  the  table;  pictures,  instead  of 
flanging  on  the  walls,  were  stacked  on 
he  floor ;  rugs,  instead  of  l}"ing  on  the 
floor,  were  rolled  up  and  leaning  against 
ihe  walls;  curtains  and  portieres  were 
[colded  and  lying  on  top  of  the  pictures. 
Everything  was  topsy-turvy. 
I  Yet  it  was  no  earthquake  that  had 
iTrought  this  nightmarish  upheavaL  It 
,Tas  the  work  of  human  hands — ^planned 
md  executed  by  the  lady  of  the  house, 
ivith  the  assistance  of  the  maid,  an 
lour  before  the  master  of  the  household 


The  paper  hangers  were  coming.  So 
the  lord  and  master  of  the  dwelling  was 
informed  when  he  gazed,  in  round-eyed 
bewilderment,  upon  the'  dismantled  din- 
ing room  and  the  confusion  in  which  his 
household  goods  were  piled  up  in  the 
hall  ^nthout. 

"\ou"ll  have  to  eat  your  breakfast  in 
the  kitchen,"  his  wife  informed  him 
preoccupiedlj-.  "And  you  can  get  it 
yourself.  Youll  Snd  the  coffepot  on 
the  shelf,  eggs  in  the  refrigerator,  and 
bread  in  the  box.  Gladys  and  I  haven't 
any  more  than .  time  to  get  the  things 
out  of  the  parlor  before  the  men  come." 

Her  husband  roared — as  husbands, 
under  the  circumstances,  are  wont  to 
do. 


"I  don't  v,-anr 


kitchen !"  he  emphaticallj?  declared.  ''I 
don't  want  to  get  it  myself — for  one 
thing,  I've  got  an  important  engage- 
ment at  the  office  this  morning,  and  ^ 
can't  spare  the  time.  Have  Gladys  get 
my  " 

His  wife  waved  him  imperiously  o- 
ward  the  kitchen. 

"Gladys  is  going  to  help  me  clear  out 
the  parlor,"  she  announced  in  a  tone 
which  implied  that  the  matter  was  set- 
tled; "and  we've  got  to  hurry.  It's 
after  eight  o'clock,  and  the  men  should 
have  been  here  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  ago." 

Up  the  principal  business  thorough- 
fare of  the  city,  toward  that  house,  Izzy 
A.  Wake,  painter  and  paper  hanger,  was 
hastenine  even  then,  'with  his  assistant. 


2 


Rather,  it  was  the  assistant  who  was 
hastening.  In  a  pushcart  that  was  addi- 
tionally loaded  with  (item)  one  step- 
ladder,  (item)  one  two-by-four  plank, 
(item)  one  gallon  bucket  of  paste, 
with  brush,  (item)  six  rolls  of 
wall  paper,  and  other  paraphernalia  of 
the  painting  and  paper-hanging  trade 
too  numerous  for  detailed  enumeration, 
sat  Izzy  A.  Wake,  the  owner  of  the  out- 
fit, in  person — two  hundred  odd  pounds 
of  it.  With  the  handle  of  the  cart 
gripped  in  both  hands  and  straining 
against  his  puny  chest,  his  assistant 
pufYed  and  struggled  to  draw  the  load 
along. 

On  the  assistant's  bushy  hair  was  a 
derby  of  antiquated  design,  and  dented, 
weather-beaten  aspect.  Buttoned  tight 
about  his  unheroic  chest  and  narrow 
shoulders  was  a  coat  that  must  have 
been  cut  originally  by  a  tailor  who 
feared  a  shortage  in  the  woolen-goods 
market.  What  the  coat  lacked  in  ma- 
terial, however,  was  more  than  made 
up  for  the  trousers  below  it.  They 
hung  upon  their  wearer  in  folds,  wrin- 
kles, pleats,  billows,  and  festoons.  They 
were  not  alone  too  big  for  him — they 
would  have  lapped  over  if  three  other 
persons  besides  himself  had  stood  in 
them. 

On  his  feet  were  a  pair  of  shoes, 
either  of  which  could  have  been  hung  up 
as  a  sign  outside  a  shoe  dealer's  store, 
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and  with  the  perfect  assurance  that  it 
would  be  seen  twenty  blocks  away. 

The  shoes  needed  a  shine — had  needed 
it,  and  gone  without  that  need  being 
filled,  for  years,  it  seemed — and  as  their 
wearer  ran  in  them,  pulling  the  push- 
cart with  its  load  of  painters'  supplies 
and  his  employer  along  the  busy  street, 
the  turned-up  toes  of  those  shoes  were 
pointed  almost  at  exact  right  angles  to 
each  other. 

Charlie  Chaplin  paused  to  recover  his 
breath ;  but  at  once  his  little  bamboo 
cane,  in  the  hand  of  his  employer  who 
rode  behind  him,  descended  on  his  back. 

"Git  ap !"  ordered  the  boss  paper 
hanger.  "Don't  you  know  we're  late,  as 
it  is?  Move  along — as  fast  as  you  can 
travel  I" 

Charlie  Chaplin's  little  black  mustache 
took  a  woebegone  slant  on  his  upper 
lip,  and  he  lifted  his  eyes  hopelessly  to 
heaven.  Seizing  the  handle  of  the  push- 
cart once  more,  he  obeyed  his  employ- 
er's command.  But  as  fast  as  Charlie 
could  travel  was  not  a  very  high  rate  of 
speed — due  to  the  fact  that  he  relied 
solely  upon  his  heels  as  a  means  of  loco- 
motion. 

Motormen  clanged  their  bells  at  him. 
Chauffeurs  honked  their  auto  horns  in 
his  ears.  Drivers  of  trucks  and  delivery 
wagons  shouted  anathema  upon  his 
head.    He  was  blocking  the  traffic. 

His  employer,  spying  from  the  push- 


cart  the  approach  of  a  brass-buttone<  i 
and  blue-uniformed  custodian  of  thi 
law,  hooked  Charlie  by  the  back  of  thr 
coat  collar  with  the  handle  of  his  litth 
cane,  bringing  him  to  r  halt.  '■ 

"Turn  into  this  street,"  he  orderec 
Charlie.    "We'll  take  the  short  cut." 

Obediently    Charlie   swung   the  car 
around,   and   drew   it   across   the  cai 
tracks  of  the  main  thoroughfare  into  the  :: 
mouth  of  the  side  street  his  employe;  : 
had  indicated.    Looking  up  the  stree 
before  him,  Charlie  groaned.    It  was  i-  : 
hill — steep,   almost,   as   the   side  of  i 
house.    And  this  was  what  his  boss  hac 
called  a  short  cut! 

"Git  ap !"  ordered  the  paper  hanger  r 
slapping  him  across  the  shoulder  onct 
more  with  the  cane. 

Charlie  began  the  toilsome  ascent  o 
the  hill.    The  steep  incline  added  to  thti  ■-, 
weight  of  the  cart  behind  him.    A  thirc  - 
of  the  way  up  he  came  to  a  pause.    Bu-  - 
only  for  an  instant.    In  vain  he  tried  tc 
keep  his  feet.    The  cart  began  to  pul- 
him  back  faster  than  he  could  pull  the-  - 
cart   forward.     In   vain   his  employe! 
beat  him  with  the  cane,  urging  him  on.  _ 
The  cart,  the  paper  hanger,  and  Charlie 
Chaplin  slid  down  the  hill. 

The  cart  rolled  across  the  car  track;  ^  - 
of  the  main  thoroughfare.  Unconsciou;', 
of  his  danger.  Charlie  started  to  draw  i  l 
back  across  them  just  as  a  trolley  camtj 
whizzing  along. 
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-   The  motorman  shouted,  and  jumped 

-fip  and  down  on  the  gong,  waving  his 

hrms.  Charlie  paid  no  heed  to  him. 
-nd  on  the  car  came — bent,  it  seemed, 
smashing  the  pushcart, 'with  its  load, 
nto  kindling  wood,  in  another  moment. 

The  rear  of  the  cart  cleared  the  car 
..Tracks  just  as  the  fender  of  the  trolley 
r^wient  swishing  by. 

I  The  outfit  had  missed  destruction  by 

ihe  margin  of  a  hair. 

i  Up  the  hill  once  more  Charlie  tugged 
iibnd  pushed  the  cart.  He  got  two-thirds 
:r.Di  the  waj-  up  the  ascent  this  time  be- 
ifore  the  law  of  gravitv-  began  to  exert 
i.itself  again.    Franticalh-  Charlies  feet 

pawed  the  ground.  He  struggled  gamelj' 
;-:to  secure  a  foothold — gamely,  but  to  no 

avail.  Back  the  cart  pulled  him,  grip- 
-ping  the  bar  betwen  its  two  handles,  to 
T.the  thoroughfare  at  the  bottom  of  that 
^ 'Sleep  side  street  once  more,  and  onto 
j;its  car  tracks. 

t?l  A  second  trolley  was  approaching, 
I  fearer  than  the  first  had  been ;  but  again 
:  Charlie  paid  no  heed  to  it,  dragging  the 
:  cart  back  onto  the  tracks  again,  and 
squarely  into  the  path  of  the  onrushing 
"car. 

The   second   motorman   clanged  the 
bell,   shouting.     With   his   ej^es  fixed 
^straight  before  him,  his  whole  weight 
5'tthrown  forward,  Charlie  was  serenely 
i'lbent  on  tackling  the  hill  in  front  of  him 
'^'■z  third  time.    The  trolley  was  now  onlj- 
^'ten  feet  awaj-,  and  coming  at  a  twent}"- 
TTiile-an-hour  clip.    But  for  all  the  at- 
--tention  he  paid  to  its  clanging  bell  and 
'•shouting  motorman,  Charlie  might  have 
ibeen  alone  in  the  middle  of  the  Sahara 
Desert,  instead  of  standing  five  feet — 
■now  it  was  only  three — awaj'  from  sud- 
den  death  under  the  wheels  of  the  car. 
^    He  rolled  the  cart  across  the  tracks 
'  just  as  that  trolley,  too,  swept  bj-.  with- 
out  an  inch  to  spare. 

This  time,  Charlie  assaulted  the  hill 
on  "the  high,"  as  it  were.  Running  on 
l.his  heels,  he  hauled  the  cart  up  the  in- 
cline at  a  brisk  pace.  And  this  time, 
encouraged  by  the  shouts  of  his  em- 
ployer, he  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
summit. 

He  had  not  dragged  the  cart  forward 
another  block,  however,  before  the  pa- 
per hanger  again  pulled  him  to  a  halt 
■  by  inserting  the  crook  of  the  bamboo 
cane  down  the  back  of  his  coat  collar 
.  and  giving  it  a  yank. 
I,     "Good    morning.    INIr.    Hemingway  I" 
the  painter  greeted  a  man  with  mortar 


on  his  shoes  and  a  hod  over  his  shoul- 
der, the  sight  of  whom  had  caused  him 
to  bring  Charlie  Chaplin  to  a  halt.  "On 
j'our  waj-  to  work?" 

"Right !"  assented  the  hod  carrier, 
with  a  lugubrious  shake  of  his  head. 
"Bad  'cess,  and  double  bad,  to  the  man 
that  invented  it,  too 

''Hand  me  your  hod,"  said  Charlie  s 
employer  heartily.  "I'll  put  it  in  the 
cart  with  my  things,  and  j'ou  get  up 
here  on  the  seat  beside  me.  If  you're 
going  my  way,  you  might  as  well  ride 
along  with  me.  It'll  rest  you — go  ahead, 
there,  Sylvester !"  this  to  Charlie,  as 
the  paper  hanger's  friend,  the  hod  car- 


rier, accepting  the  invitation  with  alac- 
rit}-.  added  the  burden  of  his  not-in- 
considerable weight  to  the  load  poor 
Charlie  was  hauling. 

Charlie,  sighing,  plodded  onward. 
Again  his  eyes  were  fixed  straight  ahead, 
as  he  threw  his  weight  against  the 
handle  of  the  cart.  Thus  it  was  that  he 
did  not  see  the  pitfall  that  yawned 
literally  for  his  feet.  He  was  approach- 
ing an  open  manhole  in  the  street.  He 
raised  one  foot;  it  hovered  for  an  in- 
stant above  that  round,  black  opening 
before  him  

The  paper  hanger  and  his  friend  the 
hod  carrier  were  deep  in  an  animated 
discussion  of  ways  and  means  whereby 


the  semblance  of  having  put  in  an  eight- 
hour  day  of  hard  work  could  be  given 
by  the  expenditure  of  but  one  hour  or 
less.  From  this  improving  conversa- 
tion the}"  were  roused  abrupth'  by  the 
fact  that  the  cart  had  stopped  with  the 
same  suddenness. 

They  turned  simultaneously  to  look 
for  Charlie  Chaplin — and  saw  him  not. 

He  was  gone.  He  had  vanished,  dis- 
appeared, as  utterly  as  though — ^^vhat 
indeed  was  the  case — the  ground  had 
opened  to  swallow  him.  The  hodcar- 
rier  climbed  quickly  down  on  one  side 
of  the  cart.  The  paper  hanger  followed 
his  example  on  the  other. 


"That's  odd  1"  said  the  painter,  star- 
ing blankly  at  the  vacant  space  between 
the  handles  of  the  cart  where  Charlie 
should  have  been.  "He — he  isn't  there  I'' 

"It's  a  fact,"  agreed  the  hodcarrier. 
scfatching  his  ear  in  perplexitj".  "he- 
ain't.  Xow.  where  can  he  have  gone 
to  ?•■ 

In  an  endeavor  to  find  the  answer  to 
that  question,  the  hodcarrier  went  to 
the  rear  of  the  cart,  bent  down  with 
his  hands  on  his  knees,  and  looked  un- 
der it.  Charlie's  boss  joined  him  in 
the  attitude  and  occupation. 

"!Maybe.''  the  hodcarrier  suggested, 
straightening  and  laying  hold  of  the 
back  of  the  cart,  which  was  tilted  above 


Charlie  Chaplin  was  rapidly  rolling  up  a  heavy  debt  of  trouble  with  his  boss. 
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his  head,  "he's  in  here  among  the  lad- 
der and  the  buckets  and  the  paper  and 
things.    Let's  take  a  look." 

As  both  seized  the  rear  of  the  cart, 
and  pulled  it  down,  Charlie  Chaplin, 
still  clinging  to  the  bar  between  the 
handles,  was  lifted  out  of  the  manhole. 
He  stepped  across  it  and  dragged  the 
cart  forward. 

And  that  was  how  the  hodcarrier, 
loosing  his  hold  on  the  back  of  the  cart 
as  he  felt  it  start  ahead,  and  just  as 
he  was  borne  over  the  manhole  down 
which  Charlie  had  temporarily  dropped 
from  view,  came  to  leave  the  paper 
hanger  and  his  outfit  at  that  point  in 
the  journey. 

"We've  done  him  a  favor,''  Charlie's 
employer  remarked,  gazing  down  into 
the  hole  through  which  his  friend  had 
gone.  "He  can  bring  a  suit  against 
the  city,  for  leaving  that  manhole  open. 
And,  if  I  know  Percy  Hemingway,  that's 
what  he'll  do.  No  more  work  for  him 
for  the  next  three  years !  He'll  be  too 
busy  pushing  his  lawsuit  for  damages 
suffered  in  body  and  feelings,  by  shoot- 
ing eight  feet  down  into  this  hole  and 
landing  on  both  feet  at  the  bottom. 
We  don't  need  to  worry  about  him. 
Come  on — let's  get  to  that  house,  before 
we're  any  later !" 

They  were  only  an  hour  and  a  half 
behind  time,  when  Charlie  brought  the 
paper  hanger's  outfit  and  its  owner  to 


a  halt  in  the  yard  of  the  house  whose 
redecorating  the  painter  had  contracted 
to  do  at  union  rates,  plus  all  the  speed 
of  which  he  was  capable. 

The  ride  there,  it  seemed,  had  fa- 
tigued Charlie's  employer.  He  de- 
scended, with  frequent  groans,  from 
the  cart,  and  drew  two  black  leather 
articles  from  his  pockets.  They  were 
wrist  straps.  He  handed  them  to  Char- 
lie, who  adjusted  them  on  the  boss  pa- 
per hanger's  wrists,  while  the  latter 
stood  listlessly  waiting.  Then  Charlie's 
employer  lifted  his  arms  above  his  head 
and  yawned.  After  which  Charlie  re- 
moved the  black  leather  straps  from  his 
wrists,  and  the  paper  hanger  went  into 
the  house  to  arrange  for  the  starting  of 
the  day's  work. 

Charlie  Chaplin,  left  alone  in  the 
yard,  leaned  up  against  the  side  of  the 
cart  and  groped  in  the  pockets  of  his 
short  coat. 

"I've  been  working  like  a  horse,"  he 
commented  to  himself,  "and  I  guess  I'm 
entitled  to  smoke  a  cigarette." 

Charlie  put  the  cigarette,  which  he 
had  found  in  one  pocket,  between  his 
lips.  He  struck  a  match  along  a  fold 
of  his  loose-fitting  trousers,  and  had 
just  lifted  the  flame — when  he  dropped 
match  and  cigarette  both,  with  a  dis- 
consolate sigh. 

"Chauncey!"  his  boss  called  to  him 
from  the  house. 


From  the  cart  Charlie  took  the  step 
ladder  and  succeeded  at  last  in  gettin* 
it  tucked  under  one  arm.  He  gatherec 
up  the  plank  under  the  other.  Then 
with  the  paste  bucket  and  brush  in  on' 
hand,  and  the  rolls  of  wall  paper  grippei 
by  the  cord  that  bound  them  togethe 
in  the  other,  he  waddled  obediently  intc 
the  house,  with  his  battered  derb; 
perched  on  top  of  his  bushy  hair. 

Mr.  Izzy  A.  Wake  sat  in  the  parlorj 
where  Charlie  found  him  with  the  mis^ 
tress  of  the  house  and  her  maid,  fa 
down  on  his  spine  in  one  upholstereil 
chair,  with  his  feet  in  the  seat  of  an 
other.    He  was  smoking  a  cigarette,  or 
the   "roll-your-own"   kind   that   is  fa" 
vored   by    men    who    own    their  ow 
yachts,  embassy  attaches  with  red  sil 
bands  across  the  front  of  their  evening 
dress  shirts — and  paper  hangers. 

"Ethelbert,"  he  addressed  Charlie 
with  a  languid  wave  of  the  hand  tha 
held  the  cigarette — "help  the  dame: 
clear  out  this  room.  I  think  I'll  tak  | 
a  little  snooze  while  you're  doin'  it.  i 
was  worryin'  about  my  Wall  Strei ' 
stocks  last  night,  and  I  don't  believe 
slept  more'n  forty  winks  the  livelon 
night  through !" 

Charlie  Chaplin,  while  he  listened  t ' 
his  employer,  was  not  looking  at  bin  i 

He  was  looking  at  the  maid. 

Gladys  was  worth  looking  at.  Chat  ! 
lie,  flashing  her  one  of  his  irresistibl 
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smiles — as  friendship-compelling  as  the 
dragging  of  a  puppy's  tail — tipped  his  hat 
,to  her  by  the  back  of  the  brim.  And 
(the  maid,  behind  her  mistress'  back, 
(smiled  back. 

i  In  a  laudable,  if  unthinking,  desire  to 
iappear  well  in  her  eyes,  Charlie  turned 
,and  laid  hold  of  the  piano  as  the  first 
larticle  to  remove  from  the  parlor  in 
obedience  to  his  employer's  orders. 
'  "Filbert!" 

The  boss  paper  hanger  addressed  him 
.  reprovingly.     He   pointed   to   a  vase, 
about  three  inches  high,  that  stood  on 
.:the  mantelpiece. 

J  "Let  go  o'  that  piano !  Do  you  want 
, to  lay  yourself  up?  IVe  spoken  to  you 
labout  overworkin'  before,  I  guess  !  Take 
jiout  that  vause.  And,  after  you've  come 
.  back  and  rested,  you  can  take  out  the 
-  mate  to  it,  there  on  the  other  end  of 
the  mantelpiece.'' 

Charlie — the    "vause"    as    his  boss 
called  it,  in  his  hand — turned  to  leave 
the  room  with  it.   And  then  he  stopped. 
/Stopped  and  wriggled  his  shoulders  em- 
;  barrassedly.    His  eye  had  just  caught 
;  sight  of  something  else.   It  was  a  statu- 
;  ette — Venus  rising  on  a  point  of  order, 
;  or  something — and,  as  he  looked  at  the 
statuette,  which  stood  on  a  table  beside 
him,   Charlie's   face  turned   red   as  a 
beet. 

He  turned  around  and  faced  the  door. 
Then  he  looked  back  over  his  shoul- 
'  der  again  at  the  statuette.    He  lifted 
his  hand  an  inch  to  touch  it ;  and  then, 
^  pulling  his   hand  back  by  the  handle 
of  his  little  bamboo  cane,  he  shrugged 
and  walked  out  of  the  room. 
I     He  was  greeted  by  an  explosion  that 
■;  shook  the  house  from  cellar  to  garret. 

"It's  my  husband !"  gasped  the  lady 
!  of  the  house,  rushing  by  him.   "He's  trj-- 
'  ing  to  get  his  own  breakfast,  and  that's 
the  third  time  in  the  last  hour  that  that 
stove  has  exploded !'' 

Charlie  Chaplin,  guided  by  curiositj", 
followed  her  to  the  kitchen. 

There  he  found  the  master  of  the 
dwelling  ruefully  looking  up  at  the 
ceiling,  where  were  stuck  the  remains 
of  two  fried  eggs,  surrounded  by  a 
brown  stippling  of  coffee  grounds — the 
spot  to  which  his  breakfast  had  flown 
from  the  top  of  the  stove,  beyond  re- 
covery. 

The  head  of  the  household  bore  a 
smudge  of  stove  polish  on  one  cheek, 
while  his  eye  on  the  other  side  was 


completely  surrounded  bj'  a  circle  of 
the  same  sable  substance. 

■"Will    you    have     Gladys  "  he 

began. 

"\\'ait,  John  !"  hastily  put  in  his  wife. 
"Perhaps  this  man  can  fix  the  stove. 
Do  you  think  you  can  ?" 

She  addressed  Charlie  Chaplin.  Thus 
appealed  to,  Charlie  lifted  his  arms  and 
let  them  fall  again  to  his  sides,  in  a 
gesture  significant  of  the  fact  that  he 
felt  what  was  asked  of  him  to  be  a 
thing  childishly  simple  of  accomplish- 
ment. 


Charlie  approached  the  stove,  draw- 
ing out  a  match.  He  struck  the  match 
and  applied  the  flame  to  one  of  the 
stove's  burners.  Then  gingerly  he 
turned  on  the  gas.  It  lit.  without  a 
single  splutter,  and  burned  steadily. 

Charlie  turned  awa^-,  repeating  his 
indifferent  gesture. 

"There  you  are !"  said  he. 

The  next  second  there  was  another 
booming  explosion.  And  Charlie,  who 
had  been  facing  the  open  door  of  the 
kitchen,  was  wafted  through  it  and  back 
into  the  parlor.    Picking  himself  up,  he 


found  that  the  maid  and  his  employer 
between  them  had  emptied  the  room  of 
all  its  movable  furnishings  during  his 
absence.  The  boss  paper  hanger  was 
ready  to  begin  the  task  of  recovering 
the  walls. 

He  had  opened  the  stepladder  and 
placed  it  beside  one  of  the  room's  four 
walls ;  and  now  he  rested  one  end  of 
the  plank  on  one  of  the  ladder's  upper 
steps,  and  gave  the  other  end  of  it  to 
Charlie  to  hold  on  his  shoulder. 

Then,  the  bucket  of  paste  in  his  hand, 
with  another  yawn,  Charlie's  employer 


mounted  the  ladder  and  seated  himself 
on  the  board,  with  the  pail  of  paste 
beside  him. 

The  maid  smiled  at  Charlie, 

"Lovelj"  weather  w^e're  having,  isn't 
it?'  he  addressed  her  conversationally, 
with  one  end  of  the  plank  on  which  sat 
his  employer  resting  on  his  shoulder. 

"Yes,"  giggled  Gladys ;  and  came  to 
his  side. 

■"What  are  j-ou  going  to  be  doing  a 
year  from  next  Fourth  of  July?" 

"A  year  from  ''  she  began,  puz- 
zled. 
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"Yes;  I  expect  to  have  two  dollars 
laid  by  out  of  the  wages  I'm  getting  in 
this  job  by  that  time,"  explained  Charlie, 
"and  I  thought  I'd  like  to  take  you  out 
for  a  good  time  then." 

The  maid  laughed. 

"Why  do  you  want  to  take  me  out?" 
she  inquired  archly.  "I'll  bet  you  know 
lots  of  girls." 

"But  none  as  pretty  as  you !"  pro- 
tested Charlie;  and  in  the  fervor  of  his 
declaration  he  forgot  himself,  and  took 
a  step  nearer  to  her  side,  moving  out 
from  under  the  end  of  the  plank. 

The  plank  fell  with  a  crash,  send- 
ing the  paper  lianger  to  the  floor.  The 
bucket  of  paste  landed  with  him — liter- 
ally so;  for  it  had  dropped  upside  down 
on  his  head. 

Charlie  essayed  to  go  to  his  employ- 
er's assistance.  He  stepped  in  a  slippery 
mass  of  the  paste  that  had  splattered  on 
the  floor,  and  measured  his  length  at 
the  paper  hanger's  side.  Getting  to  his 
feet  with  difficulty,  Charlie  tried  to  stay 
on  them.  The  area  surrounding  the 
boss  painter — who  sat  bolt  upright  and 
speechless,  with  that  overturned  pail 
of  paste  on  his  head — was  like  a  slid- 
ing pond.  Charlie  fell  down  twice  more 
before  he  succeeded  in  getting  the  other 
by  the  hand  and  pulling  him  up. 

Then  they  both  fell  down  again.  Char- 
lie rose,  and  his  feet  flew  back  and 
forth  on  the  slippery  floor  under  him 


as  a  skater's — without  moving  him  off 
that  one  spot.  At  last,  regaining  his 
balance,  he  left  his  employer  sitting 
there,  and  removed  the  bucket  from  his 
head. 

The  paper  hanger  looked  like  a  man 
who  had  run  headfirst  into  an  open  can 
of  ice  cream.  Paste  filled  his  eyes,  his 
ears,  and  his  nostrils.  His  hair  was  full 
of  it.  Charlie,  picking  up  the  brush  and 
placing  the  bucket  before  him,  removed 
about  two  pounds  and  half  of  the  sticky 
stuff  from  the  other's  countenance  with 
a  sweep  of  the  brush,  and  deposited 
it  in  the  waiting  pail. 

He  had  succeeded  in  removing,  in  this 
way,  about  half  of  the  paste  from  his 
employer's  head  and  face,  which  his 
own  carelessness  had  placed  there,  when 
the  maid  reentered  the  parlor. 

"The  room  upstairs  is  ready  now,"  she 
informed  Charlie,  "if  you  want  to  go  up 
and  start  papering  it." 

Turning  from  his  boss,  Charlie 
dropped  the  brush  into  the  bucket  of 
paste  and  lifted  it  in  one  hand,  picking 
up  a  roll  of  wall  paper  in  the  other,  and 
obediently  followed  the  maid  from  that 
room  to  the  one  she  pointed  out  to  him 
on  the  second  fiocy  of  the  house. 

Whistling  a  tune,  off  key,  while  he 
worked,  Charlie  tore  off  a  long,  ragged 
strip  from  the  roll  of  wall  paper  he 
had  brought  with  hiin,  and  slathered  it 
on  one  side  with  paste.    Then,  forget- 


ting that  he  had  done  so,  he  smeared 
it  with  paste  on  the  other. 

The  paper  curled  up  in  his  hands.  It 
seemed  possessed.  The  harder  he  strug- 
gled to  get  rid  of  it,  the  more  it  tangled 
and  twisted  and  writhed — like  a  thing 
alive,  and  full  of  mocking  perversity 
— around  him.  He  managed  to  get  it 
oflf  one  hand,  only  to  find  that  it  was 
then  stuck  fast  to  the  other.  At  length, 
perspiring  and  wild-eyed,  he  managed 
to  tear  the  last  of  the  paper  from  him, 
and  added  it  to  the  scraps  that  littered 
the  floor  at  his  feet. 

Then  breathlessly  he  sat  down  on  the 
side  of  the  bed  to  rest. 

"How  did  you  come  to  be  a  paper 
hanger?"  asked  Gladys,  who  had  been 
watching  him. 

"It's  a  sad  story,"  said  Charl,ie  in  a 
tone  in  keeping  with  that  introduction. 
"Sit  down  here  beside  me,  and  I'll  tell 
you  all  about  it.  Years  and  years  ago 
— I  think  it  must  have  been  at  least  two' 
weeks  from  last  Wednesday — I  hap-- 
pened  to  see  an  advertisement  in  the 
paper." 

At  that  moment  there  had  come  into 
the  house  downstairs,  without  the  for-' 
mality  of  ringing  the  front-door  bell,  the 
foreign  musician  who  lived  alone  in  the 
house  next  door.  i 

His  card,  which  he  handed  to  prospec- ; 
tive  piano  pupils,  bore  the  information! 
that  he  was  M.  Edourd  Chateaubriac, ' 
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late  of  the  Conservatoire  of  Marseilles ; 
and  he  was  more  kinds  of  a  nut  than 
j-ou  will  find  at  the  grocery  in  a  pound 
narked  "mixed.'' 

As  evidence  of  it,  he  had  fallen  head 
over  heels  in  love  with  the  lady  of  that 
house;  and,  moreover,  he  imagined  that 
ishe  was  in  love  with  him. 

It  was  a  combination  of  the  artistic 
temperament  and  the  French  nature — 
a  "mixed"  nut,  that's  right, 
ij  Stealing  on  tiptoe  down  the  hall  to 
'the  door  of  the  kitchen,  M.  Chateau- 
fcriac  saw  the  object  of  his  adoration 
standing  there — alone,  as  he  thought. 
He  did  not  know — how  could  he,  for  he 
could  not  see  him? — that  her  husband 
was  underneath  the  stove,  where  he  had 
>rawled  to  see  what  was  the  matter  with 
'the  ""double-dot,  dashed  thing,"  as  he 
.called  it. 

J  "Ah-h,  via  chcrici"  gurgled  the 
iFrenchman  in  tones  of  rapture ;  and 
he  rushed  forward  and  clasped  the  good 
llady  in  his  arms. 

At  that  moment,  the  husband  crawled 
cut  from  under  the  stove.  He  took  one 
.ilook  at  his  wife  in  another  man's  em- 
brace, and  ran  to  get  his  gun. 
:  "I  saw  an  advertisement  in  the  pa- 
■jper,"  Charlie  Chaplin  was  continuing 
!his  "sad  storj'"  to  the  maid  in  the  room 
r-upstairs.  ""It  offered  a  good,  steady  job 
to  a  3-oung  man  w-ho  was  not  afraid  to 
■\vork.  That  is  one  thing  I  have  never 
[teen  afraid  to  do.  Stealing — for  fear  of 
iigetting  caught  and  going  to  jail,  yes. 
i'Or  fighting,  and  rough  things  like  that, 
:  for  fear  of  getting  hurt,  I've  been  afraid 
to  do.  But  not  to  work.  There  have 
;  been  too  many  poems  written  and  songs 
sung  about  the  virtue  of  honest  toil. 
3  Xobody  would  deride  me  for  going  to 
j  work.  It  would  be  a  shock  to  the  fam- 
ily, who  would  feel  that  I  had  disgraced 
.  them — but,  there ;  we  won't  go  into  that. 
_^  The  story  is  sad  enough  as  it  is,  with- 
:  out  making  it  any  sadder  by  telling  you 
about  my  family.  Where  was  I  ?" 
-I.  "You  w-eren't  anywhere,"  said  the 
itmaid,  somewhat  sharply.  "You  hadn't 
|got  any  place  yet." 

"I'm  not  boring  you,  am  I?"  asked 
Charlie  Chaplin  anxiously.   "Well.  I  an- 
swered  the   advertisement.     And  you 
j  see  me  now.    Didn't  I  tell  you  that  it 
Rwas  a  sad  story?" 

;     "But  what's  sad  about  it?"  demanded 
the  maid. 

"Why,  the  advertisement  was  for  this 
job.    And  I  got  it.   You  don't  want  any- 


thing sadder  than  that,  do  you?  At 
least,  /  don't,  knowing  what  I  have  to 
put  up  with." 

Three  shots  rang  out  on  the  stillness 
of  the  house  at  that  moment. 

The  master  of  the  dwelling  had  re- 
turned to  the  kitchen  with  his  gun  to 
open  fire  upon  the  foreign  musician  in 
whose  arms  he  had  seen  his  wife. 
Where  two  of  those  shots  landed,  Char- 
lie Chaplin  did  not  know.  But  he  was 
personally  able  to  account  for  one.  He 
bounded  up  from  the  side  of  the  bed, 
clutching  at  his  coat  tails. 

In  a  single  leap,  he  had  crossed  the 


bucket  come  down  on  my  head !  I'm 
going  to  teach  you  a  lesson  you  won't 

for   Glup!" 

He  ended  thus  abruptly.  Charlie  had 
dipped  the  brush  in  the  pail  of  paste 
at  his  side,  and  let  him  have  it  full  in 
the  face. 

As  the  paper  hanger  fell  back  through 
the  door,  the  fleeing  Frenchman  burst 
into  the  room.  Charlie  sent  him  back 
with  a  blow  of  the  full  paste  brush  be- 
tween the  eyes,  too. 

The  owner  of  the  house  ran  in,  firing 
the  revolver  in  his  hand  into  the  air  as 
he  did  so.    Charlie  presented  him  with 


Charlie  Chaplin  slipped  down  the  ladder,  headfirst,  and  hung  by  his  toes. 


room  and  was  frantically  lathering  the 
wall  with  the  paste  brush. 

The  door  beside  him  flew  open,  and 
in  stalked  his  employer.  The  boss  pa- 
per hanger's  eyes,  inflamed  from  the 
paste,  of  which  he  had  but  just  now 
succeeded  in  freeing  them,  turned  a 
deeper  red  with  wrath  as  they  rested 
on  Charlie  Chaplin. 

"So  here  you  are !"  roared  Charlie's 
boss,  above  the  rattle  of  pistol  shots 
that  rang  through  the  house,  as  its  in- 
furiated owner  pursued  the  foreign 
piano  teacher,  whom  he  mistook  for  a 
*home  wrecker.  "You  dropped  that 
plank  of  purpose,  and  let  that  paste 


a  faceful  of  paste,  also,  and  then  ducked 
to  avoid  a  bullet  from  the  gun,  and  ran 
out  of  the  room. 

Downstairs  he  raced,  two  at  a  time, 
with  the  paper  hanger  in  pursuit. 

The  Frenchman  ran  after  him. 

And  the  husband  pursued  the  wild- 
haired  musician. 

As  the  trio  ran  into  the  kitchen,  there 
was  an  explosion  that  was  worse  than 
any  of  the  others  that  had  gone  be- 
fore it. 

The  paper  hanger  went  flying  out  of 
one  window. 

The  Frenchman  followed  suit  through 
another. 
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And  the  owner  of  the  residence  shot 
through  a  third. 

The  lady  of  the  house  and  the  maid, 
covering  their  ears,  ran  out  of  the  front 
door. 

There  was  only  one  left  inside  the 
house — and  what  of  him? 

One  minute  passed.  Then  two.  And 
then,  slowly,  the  oven  door  opened,  and 
out  of  the  stove  looked  Charlie  Chap- 
lin— where  he  had  hidden  to  escape  from 
his  pursuers. 

"Well,"  said  Charlie  Chaplin,  with  an 
emphatic  nod  of  his  head,  "I  agree  with 
the  hodcarrier:  Bad  'cess,  and  double 
bad,  to  the  man  who  invented — work !" 


SCREEN  GOSSIP. 

By  Al  Ray. 

Although  I  was  reported  drowned  in 
a  couple  of  New  York  papers,  1  am  still 
here  to  write  my  "Screen  Gossip"  each 
week,  and  from  henceforth  will  give 
you  a  page  of  it  each  issue. 

It  is  certainly  a  hard  job  picking  the 
five  leading  "villyuns"  of  the  films. 
There  is  such  a  mob  of  fine  heavies  that 
it  is  quite  a  task.  However,  here  goes : 
Harry  Carey  (Majestic),  Arthur  Maude 
(Kay-Bee),  Jack  Dunn  (Vitagraph), 
George  Fisher  (Broncho),  and  Harry 
Morey  (Vitagraph). 

Now  that  Pathe  has  contracted  to  re- 
lease all  of  the  Starlight  comedies, 
James  Aubrey  and  Walter  Kendig,  bet- 
ter known  as  Heinie  and  Louie,  can  once 
more  dine  at  the  Astorbilt  (quick 
lunch). 

Looks  as  if  there  wouldn't  be  any 
more  "Ham"  comedies.  Ham  has  been 
severely  hurt,  and  Gertie  Bambrick  tells 
me  that  Bud  Duncan  is  no  longer  with 
Kalem.  Wonder  what  Rube  Miller,  the 
director,  will  do? 

Have  to  hand  it  to  Charlie  Chaplin 
for  being  the  boy  to  turn  out  some 
great  comedies.  "Work"  and  "A 
Woman"  were  screams,  and  of  course 
packed  the  houses  wherever  they  were 
shewn.  It's  a  wise  exhibitor  that  real- 
izes the  value  of  a  first-run  Chaplin  re- 
lease. 

Surprise  for  you,  by  heck!  Did  you 
ever  know  that  Carlyle  Blackwell  at  one 
time  drove  a  delivery  wagon  for  a  gro- 
cer? 'Tis  so,  and  Carl  admits  it.  He 
might  not  be  in  the  films  to-day  had  it 
not  been  for  the  fact  that  he  ran  over  a 
quantity  of  fowl  in  his  reckless  driving, 
and  was  told  to  hunt  another  job.  Car- 


lyle did,  with  a  show,  and  look  at  him 
now!  Quite  a  difference,  eh?  He 
claims  the  distinction  of  being  the  only 
one  to  be  fined  for  speeding  in  a  de- 
livery wagon.  He  says  he  was  pinched 
and  fined  seventy-five  cents. 

Blanche  Sweet  is  one  grand  little 
actress.  After  seeing  her  work  in  the 
"Case  of  Becky,"  I  have  to  admit  that 
she  ranks  with  the  best. 

These  Biograph  reissues !  My,  how 
they  must  make  the  producer  of  to-day 
feel.  Although  two  years  old,  I  will 
be  bold  enough  to  state  that  there  isn't 
a  man  living  to-day,  with  the  exception 
of  Griffith,  who  produced  these  pictures, 
who  can  put  on  a  series  of  pictures  to 
equal  these  little  masterpieces.  The 
cast,  of  course,  has  something  to  do 
with  it,  but  at  that  time  none  of  the 
Griffith  bunch  were  well  known.  Henry 
Walthall,  Blanche  Sweet,  Mae  Marsh, 
Bobby  Harron,  Eddie  Dillon,  Charlie 
West,  W.  Chrystie  Miller,  and  Lillian 
Gish  appeared  in  a  one-reel  reissue ! 
Can  you  beat  this  cast?  I  should  say 
not! 

There  is  going  to  be  a  wedding  at  the 
American  studios  in  Santa  Barbara 
shortly.  Wonder  who  it  will  be?  I 
would  like  to  bet  that  Webster  Camp- 
bell will  be  in  on  it  somewheres. 

Have  just  heard  an  earful.  Ameri- 
can  is  not  the  only  company  that  is 
going  \to  hear  the  sound  of  wedding 
bells.  There  will  be  the  same  doings  \ 
in  the  Sterling  company.  It's  a  secret, 
but  I'll  tell  you  if  you  promise  not  to 
say  a  word  to  a  soul.  Hush !  Bob 
Roberts  and  Lottie  Donnelly  are  about 
to  perform  the  seemingly  impossible 
mathematical  problem  of  making  one 
and  one — one.  It's  a  good  thing  that 
many  miles  separate  them  from  yours 
truly,  or  I  would  be  getting  measured 
for  a  suit  of  armor. 

Francis  Barnard,  the  well-known 
vaudeville  comedienne,  is  going  in  pic- 
tures.   They  all  fall. 

Marshall  Neilan  is  getting  along 
splendidly  with  Selig,  and  is  at  present 
producing  the  "Bloom  Center"  series, 
which  ought  to  be  very  good.  Marshall 
was  the  originator  of  Kalem's  "Ham" 
comedies,  and,  believe  me,  they  were 
good  then.  The  reason :  Marshall  and 
Ruth  Roland  played  leads,  supported  by 
Ham  and  Bud.  "Love,  Oil,  and 
Grease,"  was  one  of  the  best  of  the 
"Hams."  Oh,  yes,  young  Neilan  is* 
right  there  when  it  comes  to  directing. 


Why  not  start  a  question  depart- 
ment? First  off  the  reel:  Where  doe; 
Raymond  B.  West  get  that\"Boy  Di- 
rector" stufif?  One  look  at  his  photo- 
graph and  all  doubts  about  his  age  are 
settled.  From  his  photo  I  would  judge 
he  is  about  thirty-two. 

Poor  Tom  Ince !  Automobiles  are 
certainly  a  hoodoo  with  him.  Not  sc 
long  ago  he  broke  his  collar  button  (I 
mean  bone),  and  recently  he  narrowly 
avoided  being  seriously  hurt  when  his 
auto  took  a  dive  over  an  embankment. 
No,  Thomas  does  not  drive  his  own 
car,  but  he  must  have  some  "shover." 

Chester  Conklin  writes,  or,  rather, 
somebody  writes  for  Chester,  that  he 
was  very  astonished  at  my  assertion 
that  he  couldn't  speak  seven  languages, 
having  a  hard  time  making  himself  un- 
derstood in  English.  Chester,  or. 
rather,  his  friend,  asserts  that  he  knows 
all  the  nineteen  and  a  half  letters  in  the 
alphabet,  including  the  capitals.  Ex-f^^i 
cuse  me,  Chester. 

Speaking  of  Keystone,  Owen  IMoore 
writes  that  some  one  must  have  a 
grudge  against  him  out  there.  The 
other  day  he  was  supposed  to  have  a 
bottle  broken  over  his  head.  Of  course, 
the  bottle  was  fixed  to  break.  However, 
when  he  received  the  crack  over  the' 
"dome,"  the  bottle  refused  to  separateffe 
itself,  and  a  large  lump  appeared  where 
the  bottle  and  head  met.  It  was  dis-" 
covered  that  Harry  ]\IcCoy  had  picked'^f 
up  a  real  bottle  instead  of  a  reel  bot- 
tle, and  slammed  Owen  with  it.  W'here" 
is  the  investigating  committee,  demands^ 
Owen. 

The  five  leading  female  villains  next 
week.  Believe  me,  I  have  some  five-' 
picked  out.    Wait  until  you  see  them. 


iit 
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Mrs.  Newly  Rich :  "All  of  my  silver  is 
branded  'sterling.'  Haven't  you  some 
other  make?" 


When  Maud  Allan  Danced 


Miss  Maud  Allan,  probablv  the  most  famous  dancer  in  the  world,  who  has  on  many- 
occasions  danced  before  kings  of  different  nations  by  royal  command,  has  at  last  been 
secured  to  perform  before  the  motion-picture  camera  of  the  Oliver  Morosco  Photoplay- 
Company.  The  picture  was  recently  put  before  the  public  and  has  brought  much  com- 
mendation. The  following  article  was  %vritten  by  one  who  was  present  at  the  filming  and 
describes,  not  so  much  the  dancing,  but  what  is  of  more  interest  since  the  picture  can  tell 
that  stor;.-  best,  the  preparation  and  actual  work  of  m.aking  the  film. 


3XE  Saturday  morning,  -with  the  Cal- 
ifornia sun  at  its  actinic  best,  or- 
-jlers  ran  through  the  big  Morosco-Bos- 
ivorth  studio  for  "The  Rug  ^Maker's 
.-laughter"  company  to  prepare  to  go  out 
,c  a  "location,"  where  the  star  of  the 
;»hoto  drama,  !Maud  Allan,  famous  the 
jTorld  over  for  her  interpretative  and 
-  lassical  dancing,  would  be  photographed 
c  one  of  her  dances. 
5  Under  the  personal  leadership  of 
c-jeneral  Manager  Eyton,  nve  machines 
3  jd  a  huge  Sve-ton  truck  in  due  time 
jjtrrived  at  the  location,  the  private 
.grounds  of  a  magnificent  West  Adams 
•itreet  mansion,  the  privilege  to  whose 
jise  for  the  occasion  was  kindly  ex- 
pended by  the  owner.  Slim  young  cy- 
^jresses  and  playing  foimtains,  broad 
-£wns  and  pergolas,  and  the  ornate  ia- 
jade  of  one  of  the  finest  examples  oi 
.  esidence  architecture  in  southern  Cali- 
3  omia  made  the  setting  ideal  for  the 
scelebrated  dancer,  whose  early  career 
lad  been  godfathered  by  such  hierarchs 
-IS  Brahms.  Joachim,  Ysaye,  and  Marcel 
/lemy. 

J  The  little  fleet  of  motors  drew  up  at 
the  far  curb  of  the  boulevard  opposiie 
,'he  mansion.    The  boys  from  the  prop- 
erty room  fell  to  unloading  the  truck. 
The  camera  men  reclaimed  their  ma- 
r'nines.    Charley  Witaker  went  over  to 
.end  in  his  card  by  the  butler  to  ap- 
Drise  the  family  of  the  company's  ar- 
("Ival.    A  small  boy  poked  his  head  into 
'  e  machine,  where  sat  Herbert  Stand- 
the  noted  English  actor,  an  austere 
^r-.:rkish  patriarch  in  his  fez  and  flow- 
ing robes,  and  asked :     "Where's  the 
Shriners'  parade  going  to  be?" 

At  length  all  disembarked,  and  as 
nerbert  Standing  and  Maud  Allan,  in 
J:eir  Turkish  costumes,  led  the  -way 
across  the  street  and  through  the  deep 
siawns  and  high-groined  aisles  of  trees 
A-hich  parked  the  front  of  the  mansion, 
e  trailing  cloud  of  directors,  camera 


men,  propertj-  boys,  chauffeurs,  and 
nondescripts  made  the  procession  seem 
the  march  of  some  high  Turkish  digni- 
tary and  his  daughter  under  guard  of 
a  host  of  secret-service  men  in  plain 
clothes. 

-Meanwhile  Mr.  Standing  might  have 
been  heard  to  chat  on  the  waj^: 

"What  are  your  plans,  mj-  daugh- 
ter ?''' 

"I  am  returning  to  England  presently, 
lather .'" 


Maud  .Allan's  cea'uiy  is  oi  the  langorous. 
Oriental  t\'pe. 


"Oh,  England !    in  what  part  do  you 
reside?" 
"Regents  Park." 

"God  bless  my  soul,  I  lived  for  five 
jears  in  Finchley  Road,  just  outside 
Regents  Park,  four  doors  from  Charley- 
Wj-ndham's — I  beg  his  pardon.  Sir 
Charles  Wyndham." 

"Why.  father,  how  strange !"  Straight- 
ening her  arms  playfully  in  front  of 
her,  she  bowed  her  head  between  them 


in  a  gracef-ul  imitation  of  the  Turkish 
salaam.  "I  know  your  house  well ! 
Bumham  House,  on  the  road  to  the 
Swiss  Cottage."' 

The  stage  brother  of  Irving,  Wynd- 
ham, and  Hare  seemed  touched  with  a 
faint  nostalgia  at  mention  of  the  fa- 
mous old  coach  road  which  leads 
tlirough  one  of  the  quaintest  parts  of 
London  to  the  little  fashion  colonj-. 

"We  must  have  met  many  times,  my 
daughter,  and  did  not  know  each  other 
then." 

Having  crossed  the  front  lawns,  thej' 
all  proceeded  by  the  drivewaj'  around 
the  great  stone  house,  and  finallj^  de- 
bouched upon  the  gardenspot  in  the 
rear;  its  cj'presses,  fountains,  and  ar- 
bors making  it  the  real  showplace  of 
the  estate. 

Losing  no  time,  a  draped  divan  was 
placed  between  two  trees.  A  canop}'^  of 
rich  Oriental  hangings  was  pitched 
above  it  with  four  knobbed  lances.  The 
loom,  which  figures  throughout  the 
storj-  of  "The  Rug  ^laker's  Daughter." 
was  placed  close  bj-.  Three  costly  rugs 
were  unfurled  upon  the  grass.  The 
four  cameras  were  mounted  and  trained 
upon  the  nook. 

Off  behind  some  smilax.  ]\Iaud  Allan 
was  giving  the  tempo  to  the  orchestral 
accompanists  for  their  guidance  in  the 
eagerly  awaited  dance.  It  was  an  im- 
portani  precaution,  for  to  Maud  Allan 
in  her  dancing,  music  is  everj^hing. 
Each  bar  of  music,  the  color  of  each 
phrase,  each  limpid  accent  makes  her 
"do  something."  Her  method,  if  it  can 
be  called  a  thing  so  mechanical,  scorns 
mere  memorized  "steps."  Its  whole 
success  lies  in  its  being  a  flowing,  lyric, 
spontaneous  evocation  of  the  mood  the 
music  creates  within  her.  ^lusic  must 
be  more  than  good,  more  than  correct, 
to  become  the  inspiration  upon  which 
Maud  Allan  depends.  She  was  con- 
ducting the  musicians  through  a  passage 
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Maud  Allan  when  she  danced  for  pictures. 


from  "Salome,"  as  they  had  probably 
never  been  conducted  before.  She  was 
a  celebrated  pianiste  before  she  found 
herself  in  the  art  of  the  dance.  There 
are  very  few  maestros  she  cannot,  tell 
something. 

Final  rehearsals  were  brief.  The 
scene  was  to  be  almost  wholly  the  danc- 
ing of  the  daughter  before  the  father. 
An  extra  reflector  was  planted  to  mir- 
ror more  light  upon  the  father,  who 
was  shadowed  by  the  canopy,  and  two 
prop  boys  were  told  off  to  hold  it  at 
the   proper   slant.     The  "plain-clothes 


Maud  Allan  injecting  inspiration  into  the  music 
before  her  dance. 


men"  took  places  outside  the  cinemato- 
graphic danger  line.  Governesses  and 
servants  upon  balconies  and  peeking 
from  behind  bushes  were  shooed  out 
of  the  background.  The  director  gave 
one  quick,  final  look  around.  He 
glanced  at  the  father  under  the  canopy ; 
at  the  daughter  standing  upon  the  rugs ; 
at  the  camera  men.  He  clapped  his 
hands  with  a  little  electric  crack. 
"Picture !" 

The  strange,  low,  seductive  wail  of 
"Salome"  began  to  issue  from  the 
strings  of  violin  and  cello. 

The  camera  men  be- 
gan to  grind. 

An  instant  tension,  an 
instant  silence  de- 
scended. 

Nothing  but  the 
cranks. 

Nothing  but  the  throb- 
bing strings. 

Nothing  but  the  dainty 
leafiike  sound  of  the 
girl's  footfalls  beginning 
to  play  upon  the  rugs. 

She  was  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  dancers 
in  the  world.  She  had 
been  "commanded"  by 
the  late  King  Edward 
VII.,  at  Marienbad ;  by 
Queen     Alexandra,  in 


London.     Ovations   had    followed  he 
from    Berlin    to    Monte    Carlo ;  Sa 
Francisco  to  Bombay. 
She  was  dancing. 

She  was  dancing,  and  the  three  word 
could  not  be  improved  with  three  thou 
sand.  The  cameras  alone  would  be  elo 
Quent  enough  to  tell  it.  They  alon 
would  tell  to  the  fullest  of  the  willow 
body ;  the  marvelously  mobile  shoul 
ders;  the  arms  that  fairly  floated;  th 
seductive  plucking  hands  which  wer 
as  swiftly  expressive  as  lips.  All  th 
while  she  was  dancing  against  the  mas 
sive  urns  and  shrubberies  she  woul 
utter  impulsive,  contralto-toned  crie 
which  chorded  poignantly  with  the  wail 
ing  minors  of  the  strings. 

One  of  the  property  boys  let  a  re 
flector  slip,  blinked  his  eyes  at  the  mis 
hap  as  in  a  trance,  mechanically  fe 
around  with  his  hand  till  his  hand  too 
hold  of  it  again,  his  eyes  never  movin 
from  the  dancer. 

One  of  the  distant  governesses  poppe 
up  from  behind  an  oleander,  and  threat 
ened  dangerously  to  intrude  into  th 
field  of  the  picture. 

The  director  shrieked  over  the  lawns 

"Get  out!" 

The  poor  little  governess  scamperec 

It  was  all  quiet  again,  save  for  th 
rustling  of  those  little  leaves  upon  th 
rugs ;  save  for  violin  and  cello.  ! 

At  length  the  strings  began  to  hur 
more  slowly.  The  bows  began  t^ 
slacken.  Maud  Allan  floated  down  int' 
the  rugs  in  a  last  salaam  to  her  fathe: 
It  was  as  exquisitely  graceful  as  th 
closing  of  a  flower  at  night.  The  hut 
of  the  strings  ended.  The  crank 
whirred  just  a  little  longer,  then  stoppe( 
The  dance  was  over. 

The  watchers  seemed  turned  to  stone 
For  a  full  moment  there  was  not 
word  ;  not  a  sound ;  not  a  breath.  The 
just  gazed  at  each  other,  spellbount 
With  their  own  eyes  they  had  seen 
treasure  of  gold  inhaled  from  the  ai 
through  a  lens,  and  heaped  within  th 
chests  of  the  cameras ;  aye,  a  treasur. 
of  much  fine  gold. 

She  had  danced. 


Rumor  from  Chicago  has  it  that  F 
Tipton  Steck  and  Edward  T.  Lowi 
scenarioists  de  luxe  of  the  Essana 
forces,  have  taken  unto  themselves 
wife  apiece.  The  report  that  it  was 
double  wedding  was  killed  before  w 
could  print  it. 


For  His  Mother 

(EDISON) 

By  Waldemar  H.  Sympson 

The  way  of  the  world  is  a  hard  one  to  travel  for  all,  but  it  was  unusually  hard  for  Jim 
Brennon.  He  started  his  life  at  twenty.  Before  that  it  was  not  really  life  for  him,  but  at 
that  age  Jim  was  sent  out  into  the  world  by  his  father  with  the  order  to  make  a  man  of  him- 
self. Army  life  and  army  hardships,  with  the  help  of  army  training,  did  much  for  him,  but 
the  turn  came  just  before  the  end  of  his  second  enlistment.  Whether  he  succeeded  in 
making  a  man  of  himself  or  not  is  left  for  you  to  decide.  This  story  is  written  from  the 
Thomas  A.  Edison  picture  of  the  same  name.    The  principals  in  the  cast  are: 

Jim  Brennon  Carlton  King 

Mrs.  Brennon     ....Helen  Strickland 

Mr.  Brennon  John  Sturgeon 

The  Kid  Herbert  Yost 


FIFTEEX  years  ago  it  had  happened. 
Jim  Brennon  was  sure  of  that,  for 
|'(lay  by  day,  month  by  month,  and  year 
\  by  year  he  had  recorded  time  as  it 
''passed.    Fifteen  years  it  had  taken  him 
Ito  make  a  man  of  himslf,  and  in  another 
three  weeks  he  would  be  able  to  return 
^nd  honorably   say   that   he   had  suc- 
'"'zeeded.    In  three  weeks  he  was  to  re- 
ceive his  honorable  discharge  from  the 
■  army,  at  the  end  of  his  second  term  of 
inlistment. 

As  he  looked  back  into  the  past — those 
^fteen  years  back — Jim  saw  with  disgust 
"ivhat  he  was  then.  He  remembered  a 
light,  the  night,  when  he  returned  home, 
\s  he  had  often  done  before,  his  face 
'J3ushed,  his  step  uncertain,  and  his 
iDreath  smelling  of  liquor.  His  father's 
\'*vords  rang  in  his  ears,  as  though  they 
f'nad  just  been  spoken.  They  were  the 
I'nnal  words  after  long  pleading : 

"Jim,  you  are  a  disgrace  to  the  Bren- 
^'nons.    Leave  the  house,  for  you  are  not 
jjK'orthy  to  live  under  the  roof  that  cov- 
Ijers  your  own  mother  and  little  brother, 
"  and  your  father  can  put  up  with  you  no 
'.  onger.    Do  not  come  back  until  you 
'nave  become  a  man — a  real  man — and  I 
'pray  God  that  you  will  come  back  soon." 
;]   The  old  man  lifted  his  eyes  as  he 
ilspcke,  and  his  reverence  of  tone  proved 
:hat  his  last  words  were  from  his  very 
heart.     He    turned    from    the  door 
^.through  which  Jim  had  passed  faltering, 
'and  regarded  his  sorrowful  wife  with  a 
^  poor  attempt  to  appear  unconcerned, 
'j    "It  is  all  for  the  best."  he  confided, 
"and  Jim  will  come  back  again,  as  he 
hever  could  if  he  staved  here.    He  will 
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be  a  man,  and  I  am  sure  of  it,  for  he 
is  a  true  Brennon." 

Out  in  the  night  the  youth,  unrealiz- 
ing  the  gravity  of  things,  plodded  on  he 
knew  not  where.  He  only  walked.  Ai 
early  dawn  he  threw  himself  beside  the 
road,  rested  his  head  on  a  clump  of 
grass,  and  fell  to  sleep.  It  was  well  into 
the  morning  when  he  awoke,  wondering 
where  he  was  and  why  he  was  there.  In 
a  few  minutes,  how^ever,  he  came  to 
himself,  and  the  facts,  cold  and  cruel, 
stood  out  before  him.  He  was  in  the 
world,  that  was  all  he  could  tell,  and  he 
was  there  to  shift  for  himself — to  make 
a  man  of  Jim  Brennon. 

After  less  than  an  hour's  travel  along 
the  dusty  road  the  outskirts  of  a  town 
loomed  up  before  him.  He  trodded  un- 
til he  reached  it,  and,  while  wondering 
what  was  best  for  him  to  do,  he  ap- 
proached the  public  green.  His  question 
was  decided  for  him,  for  there  on  the 
grass  was  pitched  a  tent,  before  which 
were  stationed  two  officers— army  offi- 
cers. It  was  a  recruiting  station  for  the 
army,  Jim  decided,  and  he  walked  quick- 
ly to  it.  It  was  only  a  matter  of 
minutes  before.  Jim  was  signifying  his 
willingness  to  join  the  army.  Much  to 
his  relief  few  personal  questions  were 
asked,  and  those  that  were  he  passed 
over  easily.  He  was  young,  and  he 
was  handsome  physically.  He  would 
make  a  good  soldier,  and  that  was  all 
that  was  necessary.  His  name  he  gave 
as  Carlson. 

Shortly  afterward  he  was  assigned  to 
his  post  in  the  barracks  of  the  army,  far 
from  home.     The  strict  military  rules 


against  drinking  were  at  first  hard  ones 
for  him  to  obey,  but  with  the  shock  of 
finding  his  future  in  doubt,  Jim  had  been 
forced  to  realize  that  his  old  ways  must 
be  overcome.  Before  long  he  had  ac- 
customed himself  to  do  without  liquor, 
and  slowly  the  hidden  man  within  him 
came  to  the  top. 

The  good  will  of  the  officers,  his  natu- 
ral qualities  as  a  mixer  with  men  and 
the  armj-  routine  made  the  time  pass/ 
swiftly,  so  that  almost  before  he  knew 
it  his  term  had  come  to  a  close.  He  re- 
enlisted,  and  as  before  he  went  on  well. 
Among  the  men  he  was  considered 
somewhat  of  a  leader,  and  his  dexterity 
with  his  fists  on  necessary  occasions 
held  for  him  that  position. 

It  was  fifteen  years  ago  that  Jim  Bren- 
non had  entered  the  army,  and  now,  as 
he  sat  on  the  edge  of  his  bed  in  the  bar- 
racks, he  w^as  thinking  longingly  of 
home.  It  was  his  intent  not  to  reenlist 
at  the  end  of  his  present  term,  but  in- 
stead to  return  to  his  old  parents  and 
prove  to  them  that  he  had  become  what 
they  had  always  hoped  he  would — a  real 
man  and  a  true  Brennon. 

He  tucked  away  in  his  pocket  a  photo- 
graph, the  only  remembrance  he  had  of 
home,  the  photograph  of  his  mother  and 
his  five-3"ear-old  brother.  At  least,  the 
brother  who  was  five  years  old  fifteen 
years  ago.  Then  he  walked  out  to  the 
parade  grounds. 

There  his  attention  was  attracted  to  a 
group  of  soldiers  who  were  celebrating 
the  advent  of  a  new  man  by  tossing  him 
into  the  air  and  catching  him  in  a 
blanket  as  he  fell.    Jim  smiled  as  he 
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witnessed  the  hazing,  but  his  counte- 
nance changed  when  he  came  up  to  the 
crowd  and  saw  the  look  on  the  new  sol- 
dier's face.  It  was  one  of  fear.  He  saw 
at  a  glance  that  the  youth  was  "green" 
to  the  ways  of  the  soldiers,  and  realized 
that  the  hazing  had  reached  a  point 
where  enough  had  been  given. 

"Cut  it,  fellows,"  he  called.  "The  kid's 
not  hardened  enough  for  that  yet." 

A  few  more  bounces  from  the  blanket 
and  in  obedience  of  the  order  from  their 
recognized  leader,  the  initiation  of  the 
new  man  stopped. 

But  the  crowd  had  hardly  left  than 
another  of  the  soldiers,  one  who  hated 
Jim  for  the  coveted  regard  which  the 


non,  and  the  latter  was  being  loudly 
cheered  by  the  others,  who  pressed  close 
around. 

Jim  walked  over  to  the  frightened 
youngster,  and  patted  him  on  the  back. 

"Don't  worry  about  him,"  he  said  en- 
couragingly, "and  if  he  bothers  you 
again  just  let  me  know  of  it." 

And  then  the  crowd  separated,  leaving 
the  fallen  bully  to  care  for  himself. 

Time  passed  on  for  a  while,  and  the 
friendship  between  Jim  and  the  Kid,  as 
he  called  the  new  man,  grew  stronger. 
They  walked  together  often,  which  Jim 
always  tried  to  have  happen,  for  he 
wished  to  keep  such  affairs  as  had  hap- 
pened on  the  other's  arrival  from  being 


In  a  very  short  time  the  "post  bully"  was  lymg  on  the  ground  from  a  blow 
under  the  )aw  delivered  by  Jim  Brennon. 


others  held  him  in,  came  out  onto  the 
grounds.  He  had  watched  the  proceed- 
ings, and  determined  to  take  hazing  mat- 
ters in  his  own  hands.  Walking  up  to 
the  new  arrival,  he  gave  a  poor  excuse, 
and  commenced  to  administer  a  thrash- 
ing. The  soldiers  who  had  just  left,  Jim 
among  them,  came  running  to  the  spot. 
No  one  moved  to  take  a  hand  in  the 
defense  of  the  lad  except  one.  That 
was  Jim  Brennon,  and  he  went  directly 
to  the  older  soldier,  who  because  of  pre- 
vious cases  of  the  same  nature  had  been 
named  the  "post  bully,"  and  proceeded 
to  turn  the  tables.  In  a  very  short  time 
the  bully  was  lying  on  the  ground  from 
a  blow  under  the  jaw  delivered  by  Bren- 


repeated.  At  night  they  slept  in  adjoin- 
ing beds  within  the  barracks,  and  so 
the  Kid  held  a  position  that  many  of  the 
others  had  longed  for,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  leader  of  the  men. 

It  was  in  the  barracks  one  night  that 
Jim  and  his  friend  had  a  talk.  They 
were  seated  on  their  respective  beds,  and 
the  conversation  was  commenced  by  a 
word  from  the  younger  man. 

"You  certainly  have  been  fine  to  me, 
Carlson,"  he  said  with  gratitude. 

"I  don't  know  why  it  is,  either.  Kid," 
replied  the  older  soldier,  "but  I  feel 
that  you  need  whatever  help  I  can  give 
you,  little  as  it  may  be,  and  so  I  give  it 
gladly.    There  are  times  in  this  world 


when  we  do  things  and  we  don't  know  : 
how  or  why  we  do  them." 

"That's  right,"  answered  the  other 
musingly.  "I  have  read  that  there  were 
lots  of  men  who  fought  for  Napoleor 
and  never  saw  him  once." 

"My  boy,"  broke  in  Jim,  with  a  smile  • 
"don't  talk  of  Napoleon  in  the  same; 
breath  with  me.    I  wasn't  speaking  oi 
even  thinking  of  him  when  I  made  ni) 
remark." 

"I  know,"  was  the  reply,  "but  he  wa; 
brave,  and  so  are  you.  I  like  to  thinl- 
of  those  who  are  brave,  for  sometimes 
do  you  know,  I  almost  " 

"Sh-h-h-h !"  contradicted  Jim  again. 

"I  know  what  you  are  thinking  of,'.  . 
continued  the  Kid,  "but  you  cannot  al,. 
ways  be  around,  and  I  do  get  a  goot  ■ 
drubbing  at  times.    But  I  suppose  I  de 
serve  it." 

"Don't  you  ever  suppose  that  again,'  . 
replied  Jim.    "Now  turn  in  and  go  tc;  j{( 
bed."  I, 

Jim  was  asleep  in  a  short  time,  bu' 
the  Kid  lay  awake  thinking.    As  he  hac-  zia 
told  Jim,  he  often  received  blows  fron'  iit, 
the  bullies,  at  the  post,  and  he  was  un  .s. 
able  to  stand  it.   The  life  was  too  stren 
uous  for  him. 

Long  after  "taps"  had  sounded,  th 
young  soldier  rose  from  his  bed  and  pro'  .* 
ceeded  to  don  his  clothes.  The  life  ii 
the  army  and  the  contempt  of  the  other 
there,-  with  the  exception  of  Jim,  ha( 
preyed  upon  his  mind  until  he  had  rei 
solved  that  there  was  but  one  way  to 
an  end  to  it.  That  way  was  to  desert 
and  it  was  with  that  motive  in  mind  tha 
he  arose,  when  all  the  others  were  sounc 
asleep  and  began  to  dress. 

Everything  in  the  room  was  still,  au' 
the  silence  made  his  heart  bound  withii 
him.  He  could  hear  it  beat,  he  thought  | 
and  wondered  if  it  would  arouse  th 
others  in  the  room.  Thoughts  wer 
many  in  his  mind,  and  suddenly  amon  ' 
them  there  leaped  up  a  vision  of  the  ma: 
who  had  befriended  him  and  done  s 
much  to  help  him.  Could  he  leave  with 
out  even  so  much  as  a  word  to  Jim? 

He  leaned  over  to  Brennon's  bed  an 
put  his  head  close  to  that  of  the  olde 
soldier.    Jim  awoke  with  a  start. 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked,  surprised  a 
he  found  the  Kid  beside  him.  ' 

"Oh,"  replied  the  younger  man,  wh 
was  in  reality  even  more  startled  tha 
Jim,  but  who  was  able  to  conceal  hi 
true  feelings,  "you  were  snoring,  and 
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wouldn't  get  to  sleep.  I  tried  to  stop 
/ou,  but  didn't  mean  to  wake  you." 

"That's  all  right,"  was  the  good-na- 
:ured  reply.  "Excuse  me  for  being  so 
Tiean  to  you.    Good  night." 

And  Brennon  turned  over  with  a 
smile. 

The  Kid  waited  patiently  until  he  was 
sure  that  his  friend  was  sound  asleep 
again,  and  walked  over  to  a  window. 
The  moonlight  was  pouring  in  through 
^t,  and  its  rays  fell  softly  into  the  room 
ijin  a  manner  that  reminded  the  young 
'|soldier  of  the  pictures  he  had  seen  of  the 
^jsun  creeping  into  the  prison  cells  in 
jsbooks.   This  was  his  prison,  he  thought. 

Again  his  thoughts  returned  to  his 
;ifriend,  and,  wondering  what  to  do,  he 
■decided  to  leave  a  note  of  explanation. 
:Feeling  in  his  pocket  the  only  paper  he 
|could  find  was  a  portrait  that  he  had 
ibrought  from  home.   It  was  one  of  him- 
r'self  and  his  mother,  such  as  was  often 
''I one  of  the  treasures  of  the  soldiers,  and 
jhe  had  kept  it  as  a  token  of  love  until 
t'|he  would  be  able  to  go  back  to  her.  But 
at  length  he  turned  it  over  on  the  blank 
^\  side,  and  scrawled  a  message  on  it  to 
Jim. 

"I  can't  stand  it  any  longer,"  he  wrote, 
"and  am  leaving.   The  only  way  out  for 
I  me  is  to  desert.    But  I'll  never  forget 
you,  and  hope  that  I'll  see  you  again." 

The  photograph  he  carefully  placed 
under  the  pillow  of  his  best  friend,  and 
If,  began  to  walk  with  slow  and  easy  step 
k  toward  the  window.  It  seemed  to  be  the 
ij  longest  journey  that  he  had  ever  taken, 
'  but  finally  he  reached  it. 
M     Outside  the  sentry  was  pacing  back 

4  and  forth.  His  watch  was  halfway 
I  around  the  barracks  and  back  again, 
j  Here  was  a  danger  that  the  Kid  had  not 

counted  on.  But  it  could  not  stand  in 
[  his  way,  he  thought,  and  determined  to 
I  make  the  best  of  it.  When  the  guard 
1  had  reached  the  lower  end  of  the  build- 
]■  ing  he  climbed  through  the  window  and 

5  dropped  to  the  ground  below.  Crouch- 
j   ing  low,  he  sneaked  into  the  bushes. 

I  A  deserter  and  a  coward,  he  thought ! 
:  What  would  Jim  think  of  him  in  the 
j   morning  when  he  found  the  note? 

In  the  shadows  the  deserter  dodged 
on  into  the  night.  But  the  sentry  was 
on  his  way  back,  and  caught  sight  of  the 
moving  figure.  Quietly  running  up  be- 
hind, he  f  oflowed.  .  The  young  soldier 
ran  on,  staying  where  it  was  darkest  un- 
mindful of  the  fact  that  the  guard  was 
watching  him. 


His  only  thought  was  to  get  away,  and 
get  away  he  must.  He  turned  his  head 
slightly  as  if  to  look  back,  when  he 
heard  a  voice  call  out : 

-Halt!" 

A  cold  shiver  crept  down  his  back, 
and  he  stopped  short  in  his  tracks.  Not 
knowing  what  else  to  do,  he  started  to 
run,  and  as  he  did  he  caught  sight  of 
the  sentry  with  a  gun  at  his  shoulder, 
pointing  at  him.  He  stopped  short,  and 
walked  slowly  toward  the  sentry,  who 
led  him  back  to  the  barracks. 

When  the  morning  dawned,  Jim  arose 


the  squad  room.  As  he  lifted  his  pillow 
to  lay  it  carefully  down  in  order,  some- 
thing fell  to  the  floor — the  photograph 
that  the  Kid  had  placed  there  before 
taking  his  departure.  Jim  reached  down 
and  picked  it  up.  He  read  the  message, 
and  a  dark  cloud  fell  over  his  face.  He 
knew  that  with  sentries  on  guard  outside 
it  was  futile  to  attempt  to  make  an  es- 
cape, and  he  was  also  aware  of  the  pun- 
ishment of  those  who  attempted  it. 

While  buried  in  his  thought,  he  uncon- 
cernedly turned  over  the  photograph  on 
which  the  note  had  been  written.  A 


When  the  guard  was  at  the  far  end  of  his  watcli  the  Kid  climbed  througii  tlie 
window  and  dropped  to  the  ground  below. 


as  usual,  but  started  when  he  found  the 
Kid's  bed  vacant.  There  was  a  look  in 
his  face  which  betokened  both  surprise 
and  grief.  All  the  other  soldiers,  the 
"post  bully"  especially,  were  busily  en- 
gaged speaking  of  the  youngster's  disap- 
pearance. Hurriedly,  and  with  a  look 
of  worrii;nent  on  his  countenance,  Jim 
pulled  the  bed  clothes  into  order.  Be- 
fore it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter  of  his  young 
friend's  desertion  the  rules  of  the  army 
had  to  be  obeyed,  and  therefore  his  bed 
had  to  be  made  in  order  for  him  to  leave 


short  cry  escaped  him  as  he  viewed  the 
face  of  it.  He  put  his  hand  into  his 
pocket  and  drew  out  the  picture  of  his 
mother  and  brother  that  he  had  so  care- 
fully preserved  for  fifteen  years.  Then, 
holding  it  next  to  that  which  had  been 
left  under  his  pillow,  he  scrutinized  them 
carefully.  A  look  of  bewilderment 
showed  on  his  countenance.  On  one 
was  a  five-year-old  boy,  on  the  other  a 
lad  of  about  seventeen  or  a  little  more — 
but  the  woman  on  them  both  were  the 
same ! 

The  Kid  was  his  own  brother ! 
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Jim  dashed  from  the  squad  room  out- 
side, and  ran  to  the  guardhouse,  but  a 
short  distance  away.  His  words  to  the 
soldier  on  duty  were  answered  by  a  nod, 
and  Jim  rushed  inside.  There  in  a  cell, 
sitting  dejectedly  with  his  head  in  his 
hands,  sat  his  brother. 

Then,  with  an  effort,  Jim  straightened 
up  and  addressed  the  youth. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  trying  to  de- 
sert?" he  questioned.    "I  thought  that 


branded  coward,  and  I'm  here  to  take 
my  medicine." 

"Bear  up,"  was  all  that  Jim  replied, 
and  left  the  guardhouse. 

He  went  directly  to  the  squad  house, 
and  then  to  his  brother's  locker.  From 
it  he  took  a  suit  of  civilian's  clothes,  and 
wrapped  them  into  a  package.  Laying 
the  bundle  on  a  bed,  he  hastened  to  his 
own  locker  and  procured  a  box  that  was 
in  it.    Opening  it,  he  emptied  its  con- 


Jim  handed  him  the  money  and  the  letter  he  had  written. 


you  were  more  of  a  man  than  to  do  a 
thing  like  that." 

The  prisoner  looked  slowly  up  and 
eyes  that  drooped  with  shame  turned  to 
Jim. 

"I  know  what  you  think  of  me,''  he 
said  calmly,  "but  I  couldn't  help  it. 
They  can't  let  me  live  in  peace  here — 
no  one  except  you  has  any  use  for  me, 
because  I  am  not  so  strong  of  character 
as  the  rest.  But  I'm  caught  now,  and  I 
don't  ask  any  sympathy  from  any  one. 
Not  even  from  you.    I  know  that  I'm  a 


tents,  a  sum  of  money,  on  the  bed.  And 
then  he  thought.  His  plan  to  save  his 
brother  might  be  successful.  But  what 
if  it  were?  Jim's  discharge  in  another 
week  was  to  be  an  honorable  one.  He 
placed  the  money  in  his  pocket,  put  the 
box  back  into  the  locker,  topk  up  the 
bundle  of  clothes,  and  left  the  squad 
house. 

By  a  roundabout  way  he  reached  the 
end  of  the  post  grounds,  succeeded  in 
passing  the  guard,  and  ran  to  a  railroad 
track  that  was  near  by.    In  a  cluster  of 


bushes,  he  hid  the  bundle  and  placed  the 
money  in  it.  Then  he  ran  back,  by  a 
different  way,  to  the  squad  house.  ' 

Just  as  he  reached  it  an  officer  was 
calling  his  name.  Jim  answered,  and  ; 
was  told  that  he  had  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  prisoners  at  work.  His 
brother,  though  the  Kid  did  not  know  of 
his  relationship  to  the  man  whom  he 
considered  his  closest  friend,  was 
brought  into  the  room.  In  his  hand  he 
carried  a  scrubbing  brush,  and  all  the 
other  prisoners  were  each  equipped  with  | 
some  like  article — mops  or  brooms. 

Jim's  plan  was  working ! 

The  young  soldier  rose  from  his  work  i 
a  few  minutes  later  to  rest.  Jim  called 
to  him  to  resume  his  scrubbing,  and 
scolded  at  the  delinquency  in  obeying.  , 
The  Kid  was  surprised,  and  did  not  j 
know  what  to  think  of  the  way  in  which  J 
his  former  friend  acted  toward  him.  | 

"Here,"  called  Jim  to  one  of  the  other  , 
guards,  "watch  these  fellows  while  I  ■ 
take  this  man  out." 

He  motioned  to  his  brother  to  follow,  , 
and  the  latter  obeyed,  though  not  with- 
out questioning  what  was  the  matter. 

"Stand  there !"  ordered  the  soldier, 
without  paying  any  attention  to  the  in- 
quiry, "until  I  tell  you  to  come  with  me. 
From  his  pocket  Jim  drew  a  pencil  and  j. 
a  piece  of  paper.  He  scribbled  a  few 
words  on  the  paper,  folded  it,  and 
placed  it  in  an  envelope  that  he  took 
from  his  coat,  sealed  the  envelope,  and 
replaced  it  in  his  pocket. 

"Now,  follow  me,"  he  called  to  the  , 
prisoner.  , 

The  way  Jim  led  was  toward  the  rail- 
road.  No  one  questioned  his  right  there, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  in  the  capacity  of  a  , 
guard  himself,  and  could  be  trusted  even 
were  such  not  the  case. 

When  the  two  had  reached  the  tracks,  ' 
Jim  lowered  his  gun,  and  brushed  aside  ■ 
the  bushes,  revealing  the  package.  He 
drew  it  forth,  unwrapped  the  clothes,  j 
and  ordered  his  brother  to  change. 

"But  I  can't  do  this,"  the  prisoner  pro- 
tested.   "Think  what  "  n 

"Do  as  I  tell  you,"  broke  in  Jim.  "No 
more  words  about  it,  and  hurry." 

There  being  no  other  alternative,  the  - 
younger  lad  proceeded  to  change,  while 
Jim  stood  guard  to  see  that  no  one  ap- 
proached to  spoil  the  plan.  When  the 
change  had  been  made,  the  older  sol- 
dier handed  his  brother  the  money  and 
the  letter  that  he  had  written. 

"Take  this,"  he  said,  handing  them 
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jjover,  "and  go  home.  The  money  is 
Jeaough  to  take  you  there,  and  when  you 
^arrive  give  the  letter  to  your  mother — 
junsealed." 

Then  Jim  gave  the  other  the  proper 
idirections  to  follow  and  grasped  his 
^and. 

"I'll  see  you  later,  and  God  bless  you," 
|he  said. 

In  the  distance  a  freight  train  came 
linto  view,  and  the  soldier  turned  toward 
!the  post  -with  a  sigh — whether  a  sigh  of 

relief   or   discouragement  he   did  not 

know. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  the  guards  re- 
turned, and  placed  their  prisoners  in  the 
cells.  Tim  walked  slowly  up  the  steps 
into  the   sergeant's  office,   opened  the 

idoor,  and  approached  the  desk  of  the 

#  officer. 

"I  came  to  tell  you  that  I  have  re- 
turned without  my  prisoner.''  he  said,  in 
-ow  but  even  tones. 

And  as  he  spoke,  he  unstrapped  the 
belt  from  his  waist  and  laid  it  on  the 
j  sergeant's  desk.    Then  he  awaited  judg- 
tiinent. 

The  officer  pressed  a  button  at  his 
side,  and  eyed  Jim  coldly. 

"I  thought  much  better  of  you  than 
: /.at,  sir,"  he  said,  with  a  voice  full  of 
accusation.  "And  within  so  soon  a  time 
before  an  honorable  discharge.  Indeed. 
I  cannot  help  saj-ing  that  I  am  extremely 
sorrj-  for  what  you  have  done.'' 

Two  soldiers  entered  the  room.  They 
were  men  who  looked  up  to  and  ad- 
mired Jim,  and  it  was  with  a  strange 
feeling  that  they  led  him  out  toward  the 
guardhouse.  Both  were  too  overcome 
I  with  surprise  and  sympathy  to  speak  a 
'  single  word. 

That  night,  as  it  was  growing  dark, 
from  between  two  box  cars  a  man 
dropped  to  the  ground.  He  straightened 
himself,  brushed  off  his  clothes  and  ar- 
ranged his  hat    It  was  Jim's  brother. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  evening  a 
knock  sounded  at  the  door  of  the  Bren- 
1^  non  home,  and  !Mrs.  Brennon  answered 
!  it.   With  outstretched  arms,  she  greeted 
'  her  son  as  he  entered.    But  he  broke 
!  down  amid  the  joy  of  it  all.  and  drew 
from  his  pocket  the  envelope  that  Jim 
had  given  him. 

Far  away  at  the  post  the  trial  of  the 
soldier  who  had  aided  a  desertion  was 
just  completed,  and  the  verdict  was 
handed  down. 

"Guilty"  was  what  the  sergeant  an- 
nounced, and  then  imposed  the  sentence. 


"Eighteen  months  and  a  dishonorable 
discharge  from  the  service !"  he  said,  in 
measured  tones. 

Instead  of  shrinking,  as  those  in  the 
court  had  expected  to  see  him  do,  Jim 
stood  erect  and  nodded  when  he  heard 
the  words.  When  he  was  led  away  to 
his  cell  it  was  with  a  smile  that  lightened 
up  his  countenance. 


;Mrs.  Brennon  opened  the  envelope. 

She  read  it  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"Jim  says  to  tell  you,''  she  informed 
her  son,  pointing  to  the  letter,  "that 
he  is  j^our  brother.  He  says  that  I 
should  ask  you  if  he  has  made  a  man 
of  himself,  and  if  he  has,  as  soon  as  he 
serv-es  his  term  for  returning  you  to 
me,  he  will  come  back  to  us,  too." 


The  Evolution  of  Motion  Pictures 

By  Robert  Grau 

A  difficulty  of  important  moment  that  stood  as  an  obstacle  for  a  while  in  the  path  to  the  success 
of  motion  pictures,  was  the  necessary  omission  of  speech  in  the  films.  For  those  who  were 
accustomed  to  the  speaking  stage  it  was  a  hard  matter  to  acquaint  themselves  to  the  pictures. 
Several  inventions  whereby  the  public  could  hear  the  lines  by  means  of  a  phonograph  were 
tried  but  soon  failed.  Practically  everything  was  attempted  to  furnish  the  talking,  but  finally  the 
producers  realized  that  they  actually  had  to  conquer  speech.  Some  of  the  players,  by  careful 
pronunciation  before  the  camera  of  the  proper  words  aided.  Here  is  an  article  telling  just  how 
the  producers  succeeded  in  their  conquest  of  speech. 

v.— THE  CONQUEST  OF  SPEECH 


THE  efforts  to  effect  a  perfect  syn- 
chronization between  the  two 
great  inventions  of  modern  times,  so 
that  the  phonograph  and  the  moving 
picture  could  be  utilized  to  present  plays 
in  their  entirety,  also  grand  operas,  with 
the  world's  greatest  singers  seen  and 
heard,  have  all  failed,  in  so  far  as  to 
create  the  illusion  of  realism  so  neces- 
sary in  these  days. 

Always  the  incongruity  of  the  play- 
ers and  singers  rehearsed  to  achieve 
this  conquest  was  apparent.  Mr.  Edi- 
son himself  came  to  realize  this  condi- 
tion when  he  practically  withdrew  his 
kinetophone  from  exhibition  about  a 
year  ago,  despite  that  for  a  few  months 
the  vogue  of  what  was  called  "The 
Talkies"  was  almost  sensational.  So 
confident  were  a  group  of  vaudeville 
magnates  that  "The  Talkies"  would  be 
a  craze,  that  they  contracted  to  pay  Mr. 
Edison  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
for  the  mere  privilege  of  exhibiting  the 
kinetophone  and  its  productivity  in  their 
playhouses. 

It  is  on  record,  too,  that  Mr.  Edison 
was  so  disappointed  at  the  outcome  of 
the  first  days'  showing  in  a  half  dozen 
theaters  simultaneously  that  he  offered 
to  refund  the  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  at  once,  but  the  name 
of  Edison  and  the  splendid  exploitation 
in  the  press  served  to  pack  the  theaters 
for  a  week  or  two,  after  which  there 
was  a  gradual  decline  in  attendance. 
The  late  B.  F.  Keith,  after  a  close  ob- 
servation of  the  experiment  in  New 
York  and  other  cities,  concluded  that 
the  day  was  not  yet  here  when  public 
entertaining  was  to  be  revolutionized 
along  these  lines.    "The  Movies''  were, 


after  all,  in  no  danger  of  being  sup- 
planted in  the  public  favor. 

But  there  are  those  who  believe  that 
the  conquest  of  the  spoken  and  silent 
drama  is  yet  to  be  accomplished,  and 
efforts  are  continuous  to  discover  that 
something  which  may  yet  make  it  pos- 
sible  for   future  generations  to  enjoy 
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plays  and  operas  sung  and  acted  by 
the  public  idols  who  have  passed  away. 

The  first  talking-picture  device  was 
called  the  Cameraphone ;  also  it  was  re- 
garded as  superior  to  those  later  efforts 
because  of  the  importance  of  its  pro- 
ductivity. One  could  see  and  hear  a 
fairly,  concrete  rendition  of  a  comic 
opera,  such  as  "The  Mascot"  and  "The 


Chimes  of  Normandy,"  also  such  celeb- 
rities as  Eva  Tanguay  in  their  vaude- 
ville specialties,  but  the  people  simply 
would  not  be  attracted  to  the  box  office. 
The  company  went  into  bankruptcy, 
leaving  a  trail-of-debts  disaster. 

Since  then,  there  have  been  scores  of 
talking-picture  devices,  each  one  hav- 
ing some  new  angle,  but  all  seemingly 
presenting  the  same  fault,  that  of  im- 
perfect synchronization.  The  Gau-|, 
monts,  of  Paris,  have  always  been  prime 
factors  in  this  field,  and  probably  have 
not  abandoned  their  efforts. 

It  was  thought  good  business  to  have' 
talking  pictures  made  of  Harry  Lauder 
in  the  wonderful  specialties  with  which i- 
he  has  conjured.  A  Philadelphian,  by 
name  Kitzee,  backed  by  John  Cort,  the 
well-known  showman,  was  the  inventor 
of  the  device,  yet  with  all  Lauder's 
amazing  popularity,  the  people  stayed 
away. 

Even  the  vaudeville  managers,  despite 
their  experience  with  the  Edison  kineto- 
phone. believed  that  the  Lauder  scheme 
would  be  successful;  in  fact,  they  paid 
one  thousand  dollars  a  week  for  the 
privilege  to  show  the  "singing  pic- 
tures," but  they  paid  it  just  one  week. 
Evidently,  then,  the  problems  of  the 
talking  picture  have  yet  to  be  solved. 

The  main  influence  of  these  efforts  to 
achieve  synchronization  has  been  seen 
in  the  constantly  improving  musical  ac- 
companiment of  photo-play  production. 
This  is  so  true  that  not  a  few  great 
authorities  in  the  producing  field  have 
predicted  that  long  before  the  inventors 
discover  a  solution  of  the  problems  of 
synchronization,  the  distinctly  musical 
side  of  picture  production  will  assume 
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I  heights  never  dreamed  of  as  recently  as 
j  two  years  ago. 

Such  men  as  S.  L.  Rothapfel,  Tali 
I  Esen  Morgan,  Jesse  Lasky,  B.  A.  Rolfe, 
and  J.  Stuart  Blackton  have  been  un- 
j  ceasing  in  their  efforts  to  provide  a  con- 
i  Crete  musical  setting  to  their  produc- 
j  tivity.    George  Kleine  engaged  the  Rus- 
'  sian  Symphony  Orchestra  for  one  of  the 
Cines-Kleine  photo  plays,  imparting  a 
!  grand-opera  environment,   also  leasing 
■  the  magnificent  Auditorium  in  Chicago 
'  for  the  purpose.    It  was  the  splendid 
musical  setting  given  by  Harrj-  R.  Raver 
to   "Cabiria"    that   caused   that  photo 
spectacle  to  be  hailed  as  having  cre- 
ated an  epoch,  and  no  less  a  master  of 
filmcraft  than  D.  W.  Griffith  authorized 
j  a  weekly  expenditure  of  fifteen  hundred 
.^ij  dollars  for  vocal  and  instrumental  mu- 
: ;  sic  to  add  to  the  artistic  value  of  '"The 

-  Birth  of  a  Xation.'' 

This  musical  trend  is  to  be  observed 
now  at  every  turn.  When  Lasky  en- 
I,  gaged  the  diva,  Geraldine  Farrar,  at 
ii  what  is  said  to  be  the  largest  honorar- 
-■  ium  ever  paid  to  a  screen  star,  he  knew 
l'  that  even  without  utilizing  the  voice  that 

-  gave  her  fame  he  had  secured  a  great 
•  actress,  and  when  these  Farrar  pro- 
:  ductions  are  revealed  it  will  be  found 
'i  that    the    scores    of    "Carmen"  -  and 

"Tosca"   will  be  adequately  rendered. 
There   are  rumors   emanating   at  this 
writing  from  Los  Angeles  which  indi- 
cate that  the  new  art  will  be  vastly 
enhanced  as  a  result  of  new  ideas  sug- 
;    gested  by  ^liss  Farrar  to  overcome  that 
i   greatest  of  problems,  namely,  a  substi- 
'    tute  for  the  speaking  and  singing  voice. 
This   verj-   condition   has   been  the 
means  of  prodding  the  producers  to  es- 
tablish some  type  of  play  and  players 
that  will  necessitate  no  omission  what- 
soever.   To  attain  this  goal,  the  Uni- 
versal Film  Company  is  first  to  show 
the  way.    This  company  has  secured  the 
world's  greatest  Terpsichorean  artiste, 
j    Anna  Pavlowa.    For  once  the  craze  to 
\    secure  famous  names  was  based  on  truly 
[    high  ideals,  for  Pavlowa  is  not  merely 
'    selling  her  name,  in  fact,  before  she 
would  consent  to  bestow  of  her  art  for 
the  screen  she  insisted  on  a  maze  of 
unparalleled   artistic   obligations  which 
caused  Carl  Laemmle  to  remark  that 
profit  on  the  Pavlowa  production  is  ab- 
solutely impossible. 

But  while  Laemmle  would  have  prob- 
|i  ably  made  a  fortune  if  he  had  merely 
'     presented  the  greatest  living  dancer  in 


a  mere  dancing  number,  he  decided  to 
assume  all  of  Pavlowa's  demands,  hence 
an  eight-reel  production  of  musical 
pantomime  is  to  be  released,  which  is 
expected'  to  eclipse  all  previous  screen 
efforts,  and  to  send  the  camera  man  an- 
other step  forward  in  his  march  to  a 
final  goal. 

In  this  production,  a  visualization  of 
Auber's  "Massaniello,"  Pavlowa  will  ap- 
pear as  the  dumb  girl  of  "Portia,"  and 
will  be  revealed  as  an  adept  exponent 
of  the  art  of  pantomime.  In  truth,  it  is 
expected  that  the  talking  picture  will  be 
relegated  to  oblivion  as  a  need  of  an- 
other age.  Success  of  the  Pavlowa  en- 
terprise will  mean  the  revival  of  a  nearly 
lost  art — that  of   classical  pantomime. 
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Dancing  will  be  a  mere  incident — and 
wholly  in  accord  with  the  plot.  The 
present  writer  has  persistently  endeav- 
ored to  impress  the  producers  with  the 
importance  of  such  subjects  as  "!Masa- 
niello.''  So  replete  with  pantomimic 
possibilities,  no  one  can  doubt  that  with 
the  consummate  art  of  Pavlowa  and  the 
genius  of  Lois  Weber,  who  is  the  Uni- 
versal's  choice  to  prepare  the  scenario 
and  also  to  direct  the  production,  that 
a  new  era  is  at  hand  in  which  the  con- 
quest of  spoken  dialogue  will  be  the 
goal. 

American  producers  of  photo  plays 
are  so  impressed  with  the  possibilities 
of  a  revival  of  genuine  pantomime  that 
the  foremost  directors  of  the  French 
theaters  and  film  studios  are  being  en- 


ticed to  these  shores.  The  World  Film 
Co.  particularly  is  leading  in  this  re- 
spect. One  has  only  to  observe  the  way 
yiyi.  Capellani  and  Tournier  insist  on 
the  players  speaking  the  text  to  com- 
prehend how  near  is  the  day  when  the 
subtitles  and  inserts  so  disillusionizing 
on  the  screen  will  become  a  relic  of  the 
primitive  period  in  film  production. 

The  French  actors  are  the  most  adept 
in  pantomimic  expression,  which  e.x- 
plains  wh}-  so  many  are  coming. 
Strangely  enough,  while  the  great  Bern- 
hardt herself  failed  to  score  on  the 
screen  sensationallj-,  this  was  due  to  the 
manner  in  which  her  productions  were 
filmed,  the  eft'ort  being  confined  to  re- 
producing the  stage  versions  of  her 
plays. 

But  some  of  Bernhardt's  supporting 
company  now  in  this  countrj-  are  due  to 
become  permanent  acquisitions  to  the 
silent  drama.  Edouard  Jose's  portrayal 
of  the  fool  in  "A  Fool  There  Was," 
was  a  masterly  rendition  in  which  the 
need  for  explanations  was  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  ^^"e  are  soon  to  see  Jose  in 
a  production  of  his  own  wherein  the  dia- 
logue will  be  spoken,  the  "close-up"'  be- 
ing utilized  to  conve\-  the  text. 

Lou  Tellegan  is  another  former  Bern- 
hardt player  who  is  expected  to  become 
a  screen  idol.  Louise  Beaudet,  of  the 
\"itagraph  company,  speaks  her  lines  so 
distinctly  that  the  use  of  inserts  and 
explanations  for  her  speeches  are  su- 
perfluous. This  lady  was  schooled  in 
the  art  of  pantomime,  and  once  held  all 
New  York  at  her  feet  by  a  daring  por- 
trayal in  the  French  language.  In  any- 
other  hands  the  performance  would 
have  been  impossible. 

Of  all  the  American  photo  players, 
the  two  most  successful  in  the  effort  to 
conquer  spoken  text  are  young  women : 
Anita  Stewart  and  Winifred  Greenwood. 

It  would  be  well  for  ambitious  play- 
ers to  watch  ]\Iiss  Stewart's  portra3-al 
of  "The  Goddess,"  and  observe  how 
conscientiously  she  tries  to  make  every 
word  understood,  then  ask  your  neigh- 
bors in  the  theater  if  they  "get  her." 

As  for  Miss  Greenwood,  the  writer 
called  attention  to  her  magnificent  dic- 
tion two  years  ago.  One  can  understand 
her  every  word.  This  is  so  true  that 
^Ir.  Trenler.  the  new  head  of  the  Mu- 
tual Film  Corporation,  probably  had 
her  in  mind  when  he  stated  that  the 
American  Film  Company  productions  in 
the  future  would  show  great  develop- 
ment in  the  matter  of  spoken  dialogue. 


K  i  1  m  e  n  y 

(MOROSCO) 


By  Robert  Keene 


That  was  the  name  the  gypsies  gave  to  Doris  Calhoun,  whom  they  kidnaped  from  her 
father's  country  estate  in  England  when  she  was  but  a  child — "Kilmeny."  And  as  Kilmeny 
she  was  afterward  known;  also,  as  a  gypsy  girl  born  and  bred — not  even  she  herself  knew 
who  her  parents  were,  or  what  her  past  life  had  been.  How  she  regained  her  own  home, 
more  besides,  is  entertainingly  and  thrillingly  told  in  this  story,  based  on  the  Oliver  Morosco 
Photoplay  Company's  picture  play  of  the  same  title.    The  cast: 

Kilmeny  Lenore  Ulrich 

Gypsy  Chief.  Herbert  Standing 

Barouche  Howard  Da  vies 

Pierre   Marshall  Mackaye 

Lord  Leigh    Frederick  Wilson 

Lady  Leigh...   Myrtle  Stedman 

Bob  Meredith   William  Desmond 


\170N'T    you    come    and    see  our 
camp?" 

Pierre,  the  crippled  boy  who  followed 
the  gypsies'  caravan,  thus  appealed  to 
his  playmate  of  the  past  three  days,  little 
Doris  Calhoun. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  a  million- 
aire, and  he  was  but  a  lad  of  a  tribe  of 
penniless  nomads ;  and  yet  they  had  got 
along  well  enough  together  during  the 
half  week  that  had  just  gone  by.  The 
gypsies  were  encamped  in  Mr.  Calhoun's 
field,  on  the  other  side  of  the  wood 
which  separated  the  chimneys  of  his 
mansion  from  their  camp  fire's  smoke. 

Pierre,  limping  abroad  to  inspect  the 
neighboring  countryside,  had  come  to  a 
house  that  was  finer  than  any  he  had 
ever  seen  before,  and  in  its  garden  he 
had  found  Doris. 

A  warm  friendship  had  sprung  up  be- 
tween the  crippled  gypsy  boy  and  the 
small  heiress,  with  that  quickness  which 
characterizes  the  forming  of  likes  and 
dislikes  between  children.  The  gypsies 
were  going  away  on  the  morrow,  how- 
ever. And  before  they  departed,  Pierre 
wanted  the  little  girl  with  whom  he  had 
made  friends  to  come  and  see  what  the 
camp  of  his  tribe  was  like,  with  her 
owfi  eyes. 

"We  can  easily  get  there  in  five  min- 
utes," the  boy  told  Doris.  "I'll  show 
you  the  way,  and  introduce  you  to  our 
chief,  and  have  old  Nana  tell  your  for- 
tune, and — and  everything.  And  I'll 
bring  you  back  here,  safe  and  sound,  to 
your  father's  house  again." 


The  little  girl  hesitated. 

"What's  the  matter?"  demanded 
Pierre.  "You're  not  afraid  to  come,  are 
you  ?" 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Doris.  "But  my  papa 
might  not  like  to  have  me  go  to  visit  a 
gypsy  camp,  that's  all." 

"We  won't  hurt  you !"  scorned  the  lad. 
"You've  never  seen  a  camp  of  one  of 
our  people,  you  said.  And  you'd  like 
to  see  what  its'  like,  wouldn't  you? 
Well,  then,  come  on." 

And  so,  being  thus  urged,  Doris  placed 
her  hand  in  that  of  the  gypsy  boy,  and 
together  they  walked  away  down  the 
road  in  the  direction  of  the  field,  where 
the  gypsies  had  brought  their  wagons  to 
a  halt,  staked  out  their  horses,  pitched 
their  tents,  and  lighted  their  camp  fire. 

One  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  farmhands 
watched  the  youthful  pair  walking  hand 
in  hand  down  the  road  toward  the  field 
which  the  gypsies  had  taken  possession 
of  without  so  much  as  a  "by  your 
leave." 

The  farmhand  stood  scratching  his 
head  for  a  minute  or  two  in  indecision. 
Then,  making  up  his  mind  as  to  the 
course  it  was  his  duty  to  pursue,  he 
turned  and  set  oft"  for  his  employer's 
mansion,  to  inform  the  latter  of  the  visit 
liis  little  girl  was  about  to  pay  to  the 
camp  of  the  vagabonds. 

When  Pierre  led  Doris  into  the  camp, 
the  gypsies  were  at  their  midday  meal. 

They  stopped  eating  at  once,  however, 
at  sight  of  her  gentle  face  and  bearing, 
and  the  expensive  clothes  in  which  she 


was  clad.  Among  the  half  dozen  men 
in  the  tribe  which,  with  women  and 
children  and  infants  in  arms,  numbered 
at  least  a  score,  shrewd  glances  were 
exchanged. 

Up  to  the  eldest  of  the  men,  a  gypsy 
with  long  white  mustaches  and  a  ban- 
dana handkerchief  tied  around  his  head, 
with  its  ends  hanging  jauntily  down  be- 
side one  ear,  Pierre  led  the  rich  man"s 
little  daughter,  and  introduced  the  white- 
mustached  gypsy  to  her  as  the  chief  of 
the  tribe. 

"Who  is  she?"  the  chief  asked,  in  an 
eager  undertone,   of  the  crippled  boy. 
"Does  she  belong  to  the  rich  folk  who  r 
own  this  estate?    And  do  they  know 
that  you  have  brought  her  here?" 

"They  do  not  know  it,"  innocently  an- 
swered Pierre,  innocently  unaware  of 
the  purpose  for  which  the  gypsies'  leader 
had  asked  him  the  question.  "But  I  told 
her  that  I  could  bring  her  back  again 
in  a  half  hour,  and  so  they  won't  find 
out  that  she  has  been  here,  and  perhaps 
punish  her  for  coming." 

A  series  of  sharp  looks  passed  among 
the  men  once  more.  The  chief  flashed 
them  a  quick  glance,  with  a  warning 
shake  of  his  head.  Then,  bending,  and 
taking  Doris'  hand  in  his,  he  smiled 
down  on  her. 

"What  is  your  name,  my  daughter?" 
he  inquired. 

Doris  told  him,  shyly.  A  woman 
came  forward  and  put  her  arm,  it 
seemed  protectingly.  around  Doris' 
shoulders,  drawing  her  back  from  the 
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Ichief  and  launching  a  flood  of  speech  at 
jhim  in  a  tongue  that  was  foreign  to  the 
•little  girl's  ears.  Then,  out  of  the  circle 
I  of  dark-skinned  and  gaudily-clad  on- 
jlookers.  a  bent  and  witchlike  figure  hob- 
'bled  forvvard  to  the  side  of  the  woman 
iwho  had  drawn  Doris  away  from  the 
ichief. 

'    Pierre,  who  stood  at  Doris'  elbow. 

whispered  in  her  ear : 
'    "That  is  old  Nana.    She  comes  next 
I  to  the  chief,  in  saying  what  the  tribe 
] shall  do,  or  shan't." 

The  aged  old  'gypsy  mother"  struck 

the  woman  who  held  Doris  across  the 
imouth  with  the  open  palm  of  her 
ignarled,  brown  hand. 
\  "Hold  your  tongue !"  said  she.  Then, 
'jturning  to  the  chief :  "It  is  high  time 
'you  administered  the  oath  of  allegiance 
jto  the  tribe,  oh,  Hegar,"  she  suggested 
■grimly. 

Straightening,  the  chief  lifted  both 
arms  on  high.  The  nomads  gathered 
j  I  round  him,  each  one  standing  erect  with 
1 1  his  or  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  face  of  the 
i  leader  expectantly.  And  the  chief  spoke 
I  (solemnly : 

"By  this  right  hand  " 

Lifting  their  right  hands,  the  gj'psies 
chanted  after  him : 

"By  this  right  hand  " 

'T  swear  never  to  betray  the  tribe  " 

continued  the  chief. 

j    "I  swear  never  to  betray  the  tribe  ' 

|ithe  chorus  gave  back. 

I'j    "Or  I  will  pay  the  penalty — exile  or' 

I'  death !" 

The  gypsies,  men  and  women  both — 
and  including  Pierre,  the  crippled  boy — 
repealed  the  oath  after  the  leader  . 

Old  Xana  pushed  Doris  forward. 

"Swear  her,  too,''  she  had  advised 
the  chief. 

Doris,  beginning  to   feel  frightened, 
had  just  permitted  the  chief  to  take 
her  hand  in  his  again,  when  there  was 
i'  an  interruption.    It  came  in  the  form 
.»!  of  her  father,  w-ho,  with  the  farm  hand 
I*  who   had   gone   to   warn   him   of  his 
I,  daughter's   whereabouts,    at   his  heels, 
J  strode  into  the  field.    Rudely  pushing 
I  his  waj-  through  the  gypsies,  Air.  Cal- 
houn confronted  the  chief. 

"What  are  you  doing  with  my  daugh- 
ter?" the  irate  gentleman  demanded. 

The  chief,  surrendering  Doris'  hand 
into  that  of  her  father,  spread  out  his 
palms  with  a  cringing  smile. 
"Xothing,  sir,"  he  protested  hastily. 
Xothing.    She  has  not  been  harmed." 
"Who  gave  you  permission  to  camp 


here  in  this  field?"  went  on  !Mr.  Cal- 
houn. 

"Wh}-,  no  one,  sir,"  answered  the 
gypsies'  chief.  "But  we  have  done  no 
harm  here,  and  we  are  planning  to 
move  on  to-morrow  " 

"You'll  go  to-night,"  put  in  the  owner 
of  the  estate  bluntly,  "do  you  under- 
stand ?  I  want  every  last  one  of  you  off 
my  grounds  before  midnight.  If  you're 
not  gone  then,  I'll  set  my  dogs  on  j'ou." 

Hegar,  the  chief,  straightened  proudly. 

"Be  careful,  sir!"  he  warned  the  man 


before  him,  with  flashing  eyes.  "We 
have  already  told  you  that  we  mean 
to  leave  your  land.  There  is  no  need 
for  you  to  talk  of  setting  dogs  upon 
us  to  drive  us  away,  as  though  we  were 
outcasts.    We  " 

"You  are  a  lot  of  dirty  ragamuffins," 
blazed  out  Calhoun,  taking  a  step  to- 
ward the  chief  to  shake  his  fist  under 
his  nose,  "and  I've  warned  you  of  what 
will  happen  to  }"ou  if  you  don't  clear 
out  to-night.  I  mean  what  I  say — I'll 
set  my  dogs  on  you,  remember  that !" 

And,   with   Doris'  hand   in   his,  the 


owner  of  the  estate  turned,  and  led  his 
little  daughter  back  to  her  mother  at 
the  mansion  from  which  she  had  strayed 
in  company  with  crippled  Pierre,  the 
gypsy  boy. 

Hegar  stood  looking  blackly  after  him 
as  he  went. 

"He  has  insulted  the  tribe !"  he  mut- 
tered under  his  breath. 

"And  for  it  we  should  make  him 
pay,"  whispered  a  stalwart  young  man 
who  had  stepped  to  the  chief's  side. 
"He   has   asked   us   to    remember  his 


words.  Let  us  give  him  cause  to  re- 
member our  deeds — by  taking  his  child 
away  with  us  when  we  go." 

The  chief  smote  the  palm  of  one  hand 
with  the  fist  of  the  other. 

"Yes,  he  shall  paj^"  he  agreed.  "The 
way  you  have  suggested.  Barouche,  is 
a  good  one.  We  will  steal  his  daughter 
— not  to  hold  her  for  ransom,  as  we 
thought  of  doing  at  first — but  she  shall 
go  away  with  us,  never  to  be  seen  by 
her  parents  again,  and  thus  we  will 
be  revenged  upon  one  who  has  scorned 
us.   As  soon  as  darkness  has  fallen  " 


Pierre  was  forced  to  climb  up  the  tree  to  the  window  of  little  Doris"  room, 
by  his  older  companions. 
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"No,  no !"  cried  out  Pierre,  the  crip- 
pled boy.  "Oh,  Hegar,  don't  take  her 
away  from  her  father  and  mother !  She 
loves  them  dearly,  I  know,  and  you 
would  hurt  her  most  of  all  by  tearing 
her  from  them  " 

The  strapping  gypsy  whom  the  chief 
had  called  Barouche,  seizing  the  lad  by 
the  wrist,  rudely  shook  him  to  silence. 

"Here  is  the  tool  with  which  we  can 
turn  the  trick,"  Barouche  told  the  chief, 
dragging  Pierre  forward.  "The  child 
knows  this  lad.  She  will  go  with  him, 
if  he  asks.  It  shall  be  the  work  of 
Maygar  and  myself  to  get  him  into 
the  house  to-night,  where  he  can  lead 
her  forth  to  us." 


i 


In  the  next  hour  the  chief  of  the 
tribe  was  busy  apportioning  to  the  other 
members  of  the  band  the  parts  they  were 
to  play  in  the  contemplated  kidnaping  of 
little  Doris  that  night. 

At  eight  o'clock  Pierre  was  led  away 
between  Barouche  and  another  young 
man  of  the  gypsy  band.  A  beating,  ad- 
ministered meanwhile  by  Barouche,  had 
sufficed  to  take  all  the  protest  against 
the  deed  his  tribesfolk  were  plotting  out 
of  the  crippled  boy. 

Besides,  though  he  knew  it  was  wrong 
to  take  a  child  reared  in  luxury  away 
with  a  band  of  rough-living  wanderers, 
the  thought  had  come  to  Pierre  that  it 
would  be  pleasant  to  have  Doris  always 
near  him  as  a  playmate. 


The  gypsies  had  made  up  their  minds 
to  steal  her,  and  they  would  do  so  de- 
spite any  efiforts  he  could  make  to  pre- 
vent them ;  and  so  the  boy  was  prepared 
to  carry  out  the  bidding  of  his  two  older 
companions  without  resistance. 

Leading  him  stealthily  up  to  the  gar- 
den surrounding  the  mansion,  in  the 
shadow  of  the  house  they  drew  Pierre 
to  a  halt.  They  were  standing,  the 
boy  saw,  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  that  rose 
along  the  side  of  the  dwelling. 

"Have  Gecko  and  the  others  had  time 
to  set  fire  to  the  stables  yet,  do  you 
think?"  the  gypsy  named  IMaygar  in- 
quired, in  a  whisper,  of  Barouche. 

By  way  of  answer,  the  latter  pointed 


in  silence  to  the  sky  above  the  tree 
tops  in  their  rear,  a  sky  that  turned 
pink  as  they  watched. 

Running  feet  sounded  from  that  di- 
rection, a  farm  hand  lifted  his  voice 
in  an  alarmed  summons  for  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, and  the  next  moment  the  door  of 
the  house  opened,  and  closed  with  a 
bang,  and  its  master  ran  down  the 
steps  and  away  at  the  heels  of  his  em- 
ployee toward  the  burning  stables. 

"Now!"  grunted  Barouche;  and  he 
lifted  Pierre  to  the  tree  and  gave  him 
a  shove  up  its  trunk.  "Climb  in  the 
window  of  the  little  girl's  room,  and 
ask  her  to  come  and  see  the  fire  with 
you ;  but  when  you  have  brought  her 
out  lead  her  toward  the  field  instead." 


Pierre,  going  up  the  tree  with  the 
agility  of  a  little  monkej',  swung  across 
one  of  its  upper  branches,  and  so  to 
the  sill  of  Doris'  window,  from  which  he 
dropped  lightly  down  onto  the  floor  of 
her  room. 

Doris  was  looking  through  the  win- 
dow on  the  other  side  of  the  room,  to- 
ward the  blazing  stables,  where  her 
father  was  even  then  working  furiously 
with  his  hired  men  to  bring  out  the 
horses. 

Pierre,  behind  her,  spoke  her  name 
softly. 

"Oh !''     exclaimed     Doris,  turning. 
"Hello!" 

"Hello !"  answered  Pierre ;  and  then  .! 
he  went  on,  as  he  had  been  instructed 
to  do.    "Wouldn't  you  like  to  come  with 
me  and  watch  the  fire?" 

Delightedly  Doris  assented.  With  her 
hand  once  more  placed  confidingly  in 
the  crippled  gypsy  boy's,  she  went  out 
of  her  room  with  him,  down  the  stairs, 
and  through  the  front  door  of  the  house. 

"This  way,"  said  Pierre,  attempting 
to  lead  her  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
the  stables. 

"But  the  fire  is  over  here!"  Doris  ob- 
jected. 

"Come    this    way,"    Pierre  insisted. 
"This  is  a  short  cut." 

Doris  allowed  him  to  lead  her  down 
through  the  garden  to  the  road,  and 
along  it  in  the  direction  of  the  field 
where  she  had  visited  the  gypsies'  camp 
'earlier  in  the  day.  The  bushes  parted 
at  the  side  of  the  road,  and  Barouche . 
and  ^Maygar  stepped  out.  Doris  was 
snatched  up  in  the  latter's  strong  arms, 
a  soiled  bandanna  handkerchief*  was 
bound  ovef  her  mouth,  stifling  the  cry 
she  had  been  about  to  utter,  and  so,  a 
captive,  she  was  borne  away. 

Away  to  the  field  where  the  gypsies 
were  waiting,  their  tents  struck,  their 
camp  fire  extinguished,  and  their  horses 
hitched  to  the  wagons,  in  readiness  to 
depart. 

And  away,  in  one  of  the  covered  wag- 
ons, out  into  the  great  outside  world  of 
which  she  knew  nothing,  Doris  was  car- 
ried, five  minutes  later,  with  the  tribe 
of  nomads — to  forget,  in  the  course  of 
time,  that  she  had  ever  been  anything 
but  a  g3'psy  herself. 

By  the  time  she  was  sixteen,  Kilmeny 
— as  the  gypsies  had  rechristened  Doris 
Calhoun — was  a  beautiful  girl.  Natu- 
rally dark,  her  life  in  the  out-of-doors 
had  tanned  her  skin  most  becomingly. 


Kilmeny  had  joined  in  the  life  of  the  gypsies  who  had  kidnaped  her — she  told 
fortunes,  with  the  rest,  to  visitors  to  the  camp. 
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Nobody,  seeing  her,  would  have  guessed 
:hat  she  was  amthing  but  a  gypsy,  like 
ihe  rest  of  the  tribe  with  which  she 
roamed  over  the  countn,". 

One  day  Barouche  went  to  the  chief 
of  the  band. 

"Have  I  not  always  served  you  and 
the  tribe  faithfully,  oh,  Hegar?"  the 
man  began. 

"You  have,  Barouche,"  answered  the 
chief. 

"Then  I  ask  a  favor,  which  I  hope 
you  will  grant,  in  view  of  my  faithful 
services.  I  love  Kilmeny.  Will  you 
give  her  to  me  for  my  wife?" 

The  chief  rubbed  his  chin  reflect- 
ively. 

""True,"'  he  said,  after  a  thoughtful 
pause,  '"she  has  reached  tlie  marriage- 
able age,  and  she  is  beautiful — I  my- 
self have  noticed  that  of  late.  But, 
of  course,  I  am  an  old  man.  I  have 
not  gazed  upon  her  fairness  with  any 
desire  to  possess  her.  Perhaps,  though, 
there  are  others  in  the  tribe  who  love 
her,  too,  and  would  take  her  to  wife, 
even  as  you  say  you  desire  to  do.  W  hat 
of  that.  Barouche?" 

The  tall,  broad-shouldered  g>"psy's 
brows  darkened. 

"There  may  be  another  obstacle,  my 
son,"  he  suggested  to  the  otlier,  laying 
his  hand  on  his  shoulder.  "Kilmeny 
herself  may  have  something  to  say 
about  accepting  you  as  her  husband. 
Do  you  know  if  she  returns  this  love 
you  speak  of  bearing  for  her?" 

"I  have  spoken  to  you  first,"  Barouche 
answered.  "She  does  not  know  my 
heart  toward  her,  but  if  I  have  your 
permission  to  wed  her,  if  she  is  willing, 
1  will  ask  her  now.'" 

"Let  me  do  it  for  you,"  said  the 
chief.  He  turned  to  look  around  him, 
and  his  eye  fell  on  Pierre.  'Come 
here.  Sick  Foot!"  he  called  to  the  crip- 
pled youth,  who  was  known  by  that 
nickname  in  the  tribe. 

Pierre  limped  to  the  side  of  the 
chief. 

"Go  find  Kilmeny,"  the  latter  ordered 
him,  "and  tell  her  I  wish  to  speak 
with  her  here." 

The  chief's  suggestion,  although  he 
did  not  know  it,  that  there  might  be 
another  in  the  tribe  who  loved  Kil- 
meny, besides  Barouche,  was  borne  out 
in  the  person  of^  Pierre.  His  early 
friendship  for  the  little  girl  he  had 
helped  to.  kidnap  had  ripened  to  love 
as  they  had  both  grown  up.    It  was 


the  dumb  affection  of  a  dog,  which  the 
crippled  youth  kept  locked  in  his  heart 
for  Kilmeny,  for  she,  as  well  as  the 
others  in  the  tribe,  was  unaware  of  his 
love  for  her,  as  he  had  never  spoken 
of  it  to  her. 

Now,  unaware  of  what  the  chief  and 
Barouche  had  been  talking  about,  he 
limped  away  to  carry  out  the  leader's 
bidding. 

"You  wish  to  speak  to  me,  0  He- 
gar?''  inquired  Kilmeny,  when  she  stood 
before  the  chief,  at  whose  side  Ba- 
rouche was  still  waiting.  ""Have  I  done 
an\-thing  wrong  that  you  wish  to  chide 
me  for?" 

The  chief  shook  his  head  smilingly 
the  while  he  steadilj"  regarded  her. 

"Not  yet,  my  daughter,"  he  replied. 
"You  have  done  nothing,  so  far,  to 
earn  a  rebuke  from  me;  but  j'ou  may — 
which  I  should  be  sorry-  for.  Look 
upon  this  man  who  stands  beside  me. 
Of  aU  my-  tribe,  he  is  the  bravest  and 
boldest.  A  man  who  has  served  me 
long  and  well.  He  has  asked  a  favor 
of  me  to-day,  which  I  am  disposed  to 
grant  him.  It  is  my  permission  to 
claim  you  in  marriage.    He  loves  you, 


'"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Plunkit  reflectively, 
"  'R.  I.  P.'  may  mean  'Rest  In  Peace' 
all  right  on  the  headstone  of  a  parson  or 
a  schoolmarm,  or  any  sech  peaceable 
critter,  but  as  concernin'  am-  citizen  who 
has  the  bad  taste  to  objec'  to  my  re- 
election as  mayor  of  Blue  Dog.  it  will 
mean  'Removed  b}-  Ike  Plunkit.'  and 
don't  you  f  ergit  it !" 


he  has  told  me.  Do  you  hold  him  in 
favor,  too  ?"' 

Kilmeny  drew  back  with  a  sharp  cry, 
her  eyes  going  round  with  fright  as 
they  rested  first  on  Barouche's  dark 
face  and  then  turned  back  to  the  chief's. 

"No,  no !"  she  exclaimed.  "I  cannot 
marry  him !" 

"And  why  not?"'  asked  the  chief. 

Kilmeny  hung  her  head, 

"I  do  not  love  him,"  she  murmured. 

The  chief's  gaze  upon  her  face  be- 
came more  searching. 

■'Do  you  love  anj^  other?" 

"No,"  answered  Kilmeny,  lifting  her 
eyes  to  meet  the  chief's  gaze  franklj-. 
"But,  oh,  Hegar,  I  am  too  young  to 
think  of  marriage  I  I  don't  want  to  be 
any  one's  wife— reallj^  I  don't!  Let 
me  go  back  to  my  garland  wreathing, 
my  bird  taming,  and  my— — " 

"It  is  high  time  that  you  were  wed," 
interrupted  Hegar,  in  a  tone  of  finality, 
"and  Barouche  shall  make  you  his  wife. 
I  have  spoken.  Be  sensible,  and  do  not 
cross  my  wishes  in  the  matter.  Other- 
wise— well,  I  believe  you  will  find  cause 
to  regret  it.  Prepare  for  your  mar- 
riage, which  will  take  place  on  the  mor- 
row." 

Kilmeny,  the  tears  starting  to  her 
eyes,  turned  and  ran  from  the  camp 
into  the  surrounding,  forest.  She  flung 
herself  down  on  the  moss  between  the 
gnarled  roots  of  an  oak  and  wept. 
Pierre,  who  had  followed  her,  knelt  at 
her  side. 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked  anxiously. 

Kilmeny  sat  up,  rubbing  the  back  of 
her  hand  across  her  eyes. 

■'Oh,  Pierre !"  she  cried.  "The}-  want 
to  make  me  marry  Barouche,  and  I 
don't  want  to  marrj-  him,  for  I  don't 
love  him !" 

Pierre,  his  teeth  setting,  turned  to 
look  back  in  the  direction  of  the  camp. 
His  hand,  unnoticed  by-  Kilmeny,  stole 
toward  the  handle  of  the  dagger  that 
was  thrust  out  of  sight  under  his  coat, 
through  the  red  sash  at  his  waist. 

■■Barouche,  eh?"  the  crippled  youth 
grated  menacingly,  "The  bullj-  of  the 
camp,  who  would  beat  y-ou  within  a 
week  after  your  marriage  to  him !  No, 
y-ou  shall  never  be  his  wife !" 

Kilmenj-  jumped  to  her  feet. 

"I  know  I  never  shall !"  she  ex- 
claimed. "Listen,  Pierre !  I  have 
thought  of  a  way  out.  It  is  the  only 
one  open  to  me — T  am  going  to  run 
away — yes,  here  and  now  !    I  will  never 
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see  the  camp,  or  any  one  in  it,  again ! 
No,  don't  try  to  stop  me !  My  mind  is 
made  up  !  I  shan't  starve,  knowing  the 
woodland  as  I  do,  Good-by,  dear  Pierre, 
my  friend  !" 

And,  standing  on  tiptoe  to  bnish  the 
crippled  youth's  forehead  with  her  lips, 
in  another  moment  Kilmeny  was  run- 
ning off  through  the  forest  glades, 
faster  than  Pierre's  poor  lame  foot 
could  carry  him  in  pursuit  of  her. 

In  a  moment  more  she  had  vanished 
from  his  sight. 


With  a  pitying  exclamation,  in  an- 
other moment  Kilmeny  had  jumped 
down  from  the  tree  and  gathered  the 
wounded  bird  up  in  her  arms. 

And  here  the  huntsman,  bent  on  bag- 
ging his  game,  found  her  in  the  glade 
where  he  had  seen  the  bird  fall. 

"Why — good  morning!"  he  exclaimed, 
in  surprise,  lifting  his  cap  to  her. 

He  was  Lord  Leigh,  a  sportsman  of 
middle  age,  who  had  gone  forth  that 
morning  into  the  forest,  which  was  on 
the  land  he  owned,  and  that  adjoined 


Kilmeny  met  Lord  Leigh  in  the  forest  on  the  land  he  owned,  and  where 

he  often  hunted. 


Pierre  halted,  and  looked  back  to- 
ward the  gypsies'  camp  once  more ;  and 
then  his  shoulders  straightening,  as 
though  his  mind  was  made  up,  he  turned 
his  back  upon  the  camp  and  hobbled  off 
through  the  wood  after  Kilmeny. 

The  report  of  a  huntsman's  gun  wak- 
ened Kilmeny  the  next  morning  from 
the  branches  of  a  tree  where  she  had 
passed  the  night  under  the  open  sum- 
mer sky. 

As  she  sat  up,  with  a  start,  she  was 
just  in  time  to  see  a  bird,  the  prey  of 
the  hunter's  gun,  drop,  fluttering  down 
from  the  branches  above  to  the  ground. 


the  grounds  of  his  estate  only  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  away.  One  of  the  kindest 
and  best-natured  men  on  earth,  he  was 
taken  aback  at  the  charge  Kilmeny 
brought  against  him  without  a  mo- 
ment's warning,  as  she  looked  at  him 
with  blazing  eyes  over  the  wounded 
bird  which  she  hugged  to  her  breast. 

"You  are  a  cruel  monster!" 

Lord  Leigh,  bringing  the  butt  of  his 
gun  to  rest  on  the  turf,  and  folding  his 
arms  upon  its  muzzle,  looked  at  the 
beautiful  young  girl  before  him — whose 
beauty  was  but  enhanced  by  the  indig- 
nation which  deepened  both  the  color 


of  her  cheeks  and  the  sparkle  of  her 
eyes — and  a  smile  slowly  drove  away 
the  expression  of  surprise  from  his 
face. 

"Oh,  come,  now,"  he  protested, 
"aren't  you  a  little  hard  on  me?" 

"Why  did  you  shoot  this  bird?"  Kil- 
meny demanded,  her  anger  unabated. 
"It  hadn't  harmed  you  in  any  way!  You 
shot  it  just  for  fun!?  And  I  say  again, 
you  are  cruel  to  have  done  so !" 

"Who  are  you?"  asked  Lord  Leigh, 
watching  her.  "A  gypsy,  I  should  say 
from  your  dress.  Is  that  correct? 
Where  is  your  camp?" 

Kilmeny  drew  back  a  step  timidly, 
still  holding  the  bird. 

"I — I  have  no  camp,"  she  answered. 
"I  am  all  alone  here  in  the  woods — all 
alone  in  the  world !  But  promise  me," 
she  resumed  eagerly,  "that  you  won't 
shoot  another  bird,  or  any  wild  thing 
that  is  not  molesting  you  1  You  look 
like  a  kind  man,  one  who  would  not 
willingly  hurt  a  weaker  thing." 

Lord  Leigh's  cheeks  flushed.  For  a 
moment  he  stood  stroking  his  mustache 
hesitatingly.  Then,  clapping  the  butt  of 
his  gun  on  the  ground,  as  though  in 
accompaniment  to  a  decision  he  had 
just  made,  he  spoke: 

"You  have  showed  me  something 
about  sportsmanship  that  I  hadn't 
thought  of  before,"  he  declared.  "It  is 
unfair  to  hurt  a  weaker  thing,  for  the 
selfish  desire  to  boast  of  my  aim  and 
quickness  at  the  trigger.  You  have  my 
promise.  I  will  never  shoot  anything 
again  !" 

Kilmeny  clapped  her  hands  delight- 
edly. 

"Oh,  that's  splendid  of  you !"  she 
cried.  "I  knew  you  were  kind  at  heart 
the  moment  I  looked  at  you!" 

Lord  Leigh,  approaching  her,  took 
the  bird  from  her  arms.  He  stroked 
its  plumage  and  examined  it.  The  shot 
had  but  clipped  the  feathers  of  one 
of  its  wings ;  he  opened  his  hands,  and 
the  bird  flew  away,  unhurt.  Turning 
to  Kilmeny,  the  owner  of  the  land  on 
which  they  stood  placed  his  hand  un- 
der her  chin,  lifting  her  face  to  gaze 
into  it  long  and  silently,  while  a  wist- 
ful expression  rested  on  his  own  coun- 
tenance. 

"My  child,"  he  said  at  last,  "my  wife 
and  I  are  lonely.  In  all  the  years  that 
we  have  been  married  Heaven  has  not 
seen  fit  to  bless  us  with  children.  You 
say  that  you  are  alone  in  the  world. 
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How  would  you  like  to  come  and  live 
I  with  Lady  Leigh  and  me?'' 
j    Kilmeny  gasped :    "But  wouldn't  she 
I  mind  ?" 

Lord  Leigh  laughed  kindly. 

"I  think  she  would  be  glad,"  he  an-  - 
swered.  "As  I  would,  too,  if  you  would 
consent.  You  would  be  conferring  a 
favor  upon  a  lonely  couple,  my  dear, 
rather  than  being  yourself  the  recipient 
of  one,  if  you  would  make  your  home 
with  us.  Won't  you  decide  to  give  us 
a  trial,  anyway?" 

Kilmeny  nodded,  her  eyes  glistening, 
at  a  loss  to  find  words  to  express  the 
gratitude  with  which  she  accepted  the 
rich  man's  offer  of  the  first  real  home 
— so  far  as  she  remembered — that  had 
ever  been  hers. 

And  thus  it  came  about  that  Kilmeny 
joined  the  household  of  Lord  Leigh, 
a  member  of  the  British  peerage,  and 
whose  fortune  was  placed  on  a  par  with 
that  of  any  man  in  England. 

Lady  Leigh,  as  her  husband  had  pre- 
dicted, accorded  Kilmeny  a  warm  wel- 
come  when   Kilmeny   was   first  intro- 
I  duced  to  her.    Bathed,  and  dressed  in 
a  made-over  gown  of  Lady  Leigh's,  Kil- 
meny's  beauty  was  shown  off  to  better 
I  advantage.    But  it  was  this  same  beauty 
'  of  the  supposed  gypsy  girl  whom  her 
I  husband  wished  to  adopt  that  caused 
'  a  change  in  Lady  Leigh's  feeling  to- 
:  ward  her  as  the  days  passed. 

Kilmeny  and  Lord  Leigh  were  al- 
most  constantly  together. 

And  the  truth  was.  Lady  Leigh  had 
begun  to  grow  jealous  of  the  young 
girl  in  whose  society  her  husband 
seemed  to  find  so  much  enjoyment. 

She  said  nothing  of  what  she  felt, 
but  watched  Lord  Leigh  and  Kilmeny 
closely.  Doing  so,  she  seemed  to  find 
fresh  cause  for  jealousy  in  the  openly 
manifested  pleasure  each  took  in  the 
!  other's  company  day  by  day ;  and  slowly 
but  surely  Lady  Leigh's  manner  toward 
Kilmeny  began  to  turn  cold. 

Then,  one  morning  at  the  breakfast 
table.  Lady  Leigh  opened  a  letter  from 
her  brother,  who  was  attached  to  one 
of  the  embassies  in  London. 

"Dear  Sis  :    I  have  been  given  a 
month's  leave  of  absence,  and  I  am 
coming  to  pay  you  and  Dick  a  visit. 
"Your  affectionate  brother, 

"Bob  Meredith." 

On  the  following  afternoon  Bob  ar- 
rived. 

He  was   introduced  to  Kilmeny,  in 


whom  he  promptly  became  interested  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  else.  He  neglected 
the  society  of  both  Lord  and  Lady 
Leigh  for  that  of  the  dark-haired  girl 
of  the  wilds,  who  was  a  refreshing  nov- 
elty to  him  after  the  artificial  women 
of  the  fashionable  London  world  to 
whom  he  was  accustomed.  But  it  was 
not  alone  because  Kilmeny  was  dif- 
ferent that  Bob  confessed  to  himself 
that  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  her  be- 
fore he  had  known  her  twenty-four 
hours.  She  was  the  one  woman  in  all 
the  world  who  was  meant  for  him ;  he 
told  himself  that,  and  he  determined 


that  he  would  not  rest  until  he  had  won 
her  love  in  return  and  claimed  her  for 
his  wife. 

To  Kilmeny,  Bob  was  a  prince  from 
fairyland.  She  had  never  known  a 
young  man  before  who  was  so  hand- 
some, and  who  could  do  so  many  won- 
derful things,  such,  for  instance,  as 
converse  in  six  different  languages,  and 
his  love  for  her  was  soon  returned, 
though  unspokenly,  in  her  heart. 

A  week  had  passed,  and  Kilmeny  had 
begun  to  forget  her  old  life  among  the 
gypsies,  when  one  night  she  received  a 
sharp  reminder  of  it. 

Lord  Leigh,  in  the  drawing-room,  to 
which  the  party  had  gone  to  take  their 
after-dinner  coffee,  asked  Kilmeny  to 


dance  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  lively 
Hungarian  air  Lady  Leigh  was  playing 
upon  the  piano.  Complying  with  the 
nobleman's  request,  Kilmeny  was  grace- 
fully pirouetting  about  the  room  before 
the  admiring  gaze  of  Lord  Leigh  and 
Bob,'  when  suddenly  she  saw  a  face 
framed  in  the  window. 

It  was  the  face  of  Pierre,  who  had 
traced  her  to  that  mansion. 

With  a  scream,  Kilmeny  stopped  her 
dance,  and  flung  herself,  with  her  face 
covered  by  her  hands,  into  a  deep  arm- 
chair. To  Lord  and  Lady  Leigh  and 
Bob,   who   crowded    an.xiously  around 


her,  she  merely  cried  out,  in  explanation 
of  what  had  frightened  her: 

"There's  somebody  looking  in  at  the 
window  !" 

But  Pierre,  by  the  time  Bob  and  Lord 
Leigh  reached  it,  had  gone  from  the 
window ;  and  Lord  Leigh,  coming  back 
to  Kilmeny,  placed  his  arm  about  her 
shoulders  and  soothingly  reassured  her 
that  there  was  nobody  there.  Her  alarm 
must  have  been  the  result  of  her  im- 
agination. The  fatherly  embrace  which 
he  gave  her  might  have  passed  without 
making  any  impression  upon  Lady  Leigh 
or  Bob;  but  Lord  Leigh  went  further 
than  that  in  his  effort  to  calm  the  girl 
he  had  already  come  to  love  as  though 
she  had  been  his  daughter.    He  lifted 


In  another  moment,  Kilmeny  had  turned  and  seen  the  face  peering  in  at  the  window. 
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Kilmeny's  tear-stained  face  and  kissed 
her. 

It  was  the  last  stick  of  fuel  neces- 
sary to  add  to  Lady  Leigh's  jealousy 
to  make  it  blaze  up  in  action. 

"Leave  the  room !"  she  ordered  Kil- 
meny  harshly. 

Kilmeny  rose,  and  stood  looking  at 
her  in  round-eyed  wonder. 

"My  dear,  what  is  it?"  began  Lord 
Leigh,  in  equal  surprise. 


"What  have  I  done?"  Kilmeny  ap- 
pealed to  Lady  Leigh. 

The  latter,  stiffening,  pointed  toward 
the  door. 

"Leave  the  room !"  she  repeated. 

Kilmeny  came  to  Bob,  laying  her  hand 
on  his  folded  arms. 

"Won't  you  tell  me  what  I  have 
done?"  she  appealed  to  him. 

With  a  hopeless  gesture.  Bob  turned 
away  from  her  without  answering.  Kil- 


Pierre,  the  lame  gypsy  youth,  had  followed  Kilmeny  after  she  ran  away  from  the  band. 


Bob,  his  hands  clenched  behind  him, 
turned  away.  He  had  only  that  day 
heard  from  his  sister  of  what  she  feared 
were  Lord  Leigh's  real  feelings  toward 
the  girl  he  had  found  in  the  forest  and 
brought  into  his  home;  and  now  he 
had  seen  with  his  own  eyes  what  had 
seemed  the  positive  proof  that  his 
brother-in-law  was  in  love  with  Kil- 
rrteny.  Having  sulked  all  day  long,  his 
jealousy  now  was  like  something  claW' 
ing  at  his  heart. 


meny  ran  from  the  room.  There  was 
a  moment's  pause  among  the  three  left 
in  it,  and  then  Lord  Leigh  strode  to 
his  wife's  side. 

"What  does  this  mean,  Agnes?"  he 
demanded. 

"It  ineans,"  she  answered,  wheeling 
on  him,  "that  I  have  watched  you  fall- 
ing in  love  with  that  girl  under  my 
very  nose  during  this  past  week.  Do 
you  think  that  I  am  going  to  stand 
quietly  by  and  permit  " 


Lord  Leigh's  great  laugh  checked  her. 

"So  th'afs  it !"  he  roared.  "You  fool- 
ish woman — to  be  jealous  of  the  girl  I 
care  for  only  as  I  might  if  she  were  a 
child  of  my  own  !" 
-  Lady  Leigh's  eyes  opened  with  a  glad 
light. 

"Dick!"  she  cried.  "Do  you  mean  it? 
Oh,  how  stupid  and  blind  I've  been — 
and  now  I've  hurt  that  dear  child's  feel- 
ings !  I'll  go  after  her  and  bring  her 
down  again  right  away !" 

But  when  Lady  Leigh  returned,  it 
was  with  a  frightened  expression  on  her 
face — and  alone. 

"She's  gone!"  she  informed  her  hus- 
band and  Bob.  "She  took  off  the  dress 
I  had  given  her  and  put  on  her  old 
gypsy  costume;  and  she  left  this  note 
behind.  Read  it,"  giving  the  single 
sheet  of  paper  to  Bob,  who  was  the 
first  to  stretch  out  his  hand  for  it. 

"  'Dear  Friends/  "  he  murmured 
aloud,  as  he  quickly  scanned  the  lines 
the  paper  contained :  "  T  am  sorry  if 
I  have  made  you  unhappy,  and  I  am 
going  away,  so  that  everything  will 
be  just  as  it  was  for  you  before  I 
came.  I  will  never  forget  your  kind- 
ness to  a  poor,  homeless  girl.' " 

Dropping  the  note  to  the  floor.  Bob 
turned  to  the  door. 

"Come  on!"  he  called  to  Lord  Leigh. 
"She  can't  have  got  far  away  in  this 
length  of  time.  We'll  go  after  her  and 
bring  her  back." 

But  though  they  searched  the  woods 
and  the  surrounding  countryside  all  the 
rest  of  that  night,  and  for  the  two  days 
following,  no  trace  of  Kilmeny  were 
they  able  to  find. 

She  had  gone — where,  there  was  no 
telling. 

It  was  evening,  three  days  later,  when 
Kilmeny  was  found  ;  found  by  the  same 
gypsy  tribe  from  which  she  had  run 
away. 

The  old  chief,  walking  before  the 
first  wagon  of  the  caravan,  which  was 
on  the  move,  all  but  stepped  on  her  as 
she  lay  sleeping  at  the  foot  of  a  tree 
in  the  heart  of  a  forest  many  miles 
distant  from  Lord  Leigh's  estate. 

Dragging  her  none  too  gently  to  her 
feet,  the  chief  shook  the  last  grains  of 
sleep  from  her  eyes. 

"So  you  have  come  back  to  us  again, 
eh  ?''  he  growled.  "Well,  we  shall  take 
good  care  that  you  do  not  run  away 
again.    Ho,  there.  Nana!''  he  called  to 
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the  old  hag,  who  hobbled  forward  at 
his  summons.  "Here  is  our  runaway, 
back  once  more.  Take  her  in  your 
tent,  and  guard  her  well  to-night,  for 
to-morrow,  before  the  sun  has  risen 
lan  hour,  she  shall  marry  Barouche.  It 
{shall  all  be  as  was  originally  planned. 
'That  is  my  \\;ord — see  to  it  that  she 
jhas  no  chance  to  escape,  and  discredit 
lit  again,  as  she  has  done  once  before." 
'  Listening  in  the  thicket  near  by,  hav- 
ling  followed  Kilmeny  through  the 
woods  to  the  spot  where  she  had  fallen 
asleep,  and  watched  her  recapture  by  the 
'gypsy  band,  Pierre  waited  until  he  saw 
the  camp  of  the  tribe  pitched  for  the 
night,  and  then,  wriggling  noiselessly 
back  through  the  bushes,  he  gained  the 
open  road. 
I  There  he  halted  and  lifted  his  eyes 
to  the  rising  moon. 

''To  whoever  betrays  the  tribe,"  the 
crippled  youth  murmured  to  himself, 
■'death  or  exile !" 

A  moment  longer  he  hesitated,  and 
,  then,  with  a  determined  tightening  of 
his  lips,  he  set  off  as  fast  as  he  could 
drag  his  lame  foot,  down  the  road  on 
his  long  journey,  a  journey  he  must 
complete  before  sunrise  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

Under  a  gaudily  striped  tent  top  in 
the  center  of  the  gypsies'  camp,  Ba- 
rouche stood  waiting  beside  the  old 
chief,  an  hour  after  the  sun  had  risen 
the  next  morning. 

Old  Nana  appeared  from  her  tent, 
leading  Kilmenj-  reluctantly  by  the  hand. 
The  "gypsy  mother"  brought  her  to  the 
canopy  where  the  leader  of  the  tribe 
stood  with  her  intended  bridegroom. 
The  old  chief  placed  her  hand  in  that 
of  Barouche.  Kilmeny  closed  her  eyes. 
In  another  five  minutes  it  would  be  all 
over. 

And  then,  as  the  chief  opened  his  lips 
to  begin  the  gypsy  marriage  service, 
there  was  an  interruption  to  the  solemn 
ceremony,  as  once,  years  before,  there 
had  been. 

Mr.  Calhoun  strode  through  the  tribe, 
followed  by  Pierre,  who  had  gone  back 
to  the  house  whose  daughter  he  had 
helped  to  kidnap  so  long  ago,  to  warn 
her  father  of  his  lost  child's  where- 
abouts and  of  the  fate  that  was  in  store 
for  her  there. 

"Doris !"  the  gentleman  cried  to  Kil- 
meny, opening  his  arms  to  her.  "Don't 


you  recognize  me,  dear?  I  am  your 
father,  come  to  take  you  away  from 
these  people,  back  to  your  own  home 
and  your  mother,  who  is  waiting  for 
you  there." 

Kilmeny  stared  incredulously  at  the 
speaker. 

And  then  Pierre,  limping  to  her  side, 
began  to  call  back  to  her  memory  all 
that  had  happened  so  many  years  before 
— the  fire  at  the  stables,  and  how  he  had 
come  to  lead  her  forth  from  the  house 
to  watch  the  blaze,  only  to  give  her 
into  the  gypsies'  power,  instead. 

And  at  last  Kilmeny  remembered, 
and  threw  herself,  with  a  glad  cry,  into 
her  father's  arms.  In  anoth-^r  five  min- 
utes she  was  in  the  automobile  in  which 
Calhoun  had  raced  to  the  gypsies'  camp 
with  Pierre,  his  guide,  and  riding  back 
to  her  own  home,  where  her  mother 
welcomed  her,  with  what  joy  may  be 
imagined. 

Pierre,  left  behind,  waited  not  for  his 
tribesfolk  to  inflict  the  penalty  of  his 
betrayal  upon  him,  but  took  the  law 
of  the  band  into  his  own  hands. 

His  beloved  Kilmeny  was  lost  to  him 
forever;  he  had  nothing  left  to  live  for; 
and  in  a  pool  in  the  heart  of  the  forest 
he  plunged  head  first,  to  rise  no  more. 

It  was  three  weeks  later.  ]\Ir.  and 
i\Irs.  Calhoun,  who  had  heard  all  of 
Doris'  adventures  since  she  left  their 
roof,  invited  Lord  and  Lady  Leigh, 
with  the  latter's  brother  Bob,  to  pay 
them  a  visit,  "to  meet  our  daughter." 

When  they  found  Kilmeny  to  be  the 
daughter  in  question,  all  three  were  loud 
in  their  requests  for  an  explanation;  but 
it  was  to  Bob  that  Doris  made  it  her- 
self, leading  him  away  with  her  to  the 
library,  where  she  told  him  her  story 
from  beginning  to  end. 

When  the  Calhouns  saw  the  young 
couple  return,  hand  in  hand,  they  smiled 
happily,  for  they  understood  that  they 
had  not  alone  found  a  daughter,  but 
a  son-in-law. 


News  of  the  Photo-playwrights. 

It  has  developed  that  Will  M.  Ritchey, 
who  wrote  the  scenarios  for  the  Bal- 
boa-Pathe  "Who  Pays?"  series,  also 
originated  the  plots  of  all  but  one  or 
two  of  the  pictures. 

William  E.  Wing,  recently  appointed 
editor  of  The  Script,  the  official  organ 
of  the  Photo  Play  Authors'  League  of 


America,  is  busy  gathering  newsy  ma- 
terial for  his  worthy  publication,  and 
threatens  to  spring  many  surprises  in 
the  near  future. 

Marion  Fairfax  is  the  latest  well- 
known  author  to  become  a  scenario 
writer.  She  has  given  up  her  other 
work  for  a  short  time,  and  is  busy 
turning  out  adaptations  for  the  Jesse 
L.  Lasky  Company,  under  the  guidance 
of  William  C.  de  Mille,  the  head  of  the 
scenario  department  of  this  firm,  and 
himself  a  well-known  dramatist. 


Three-ring  Movies  Latest  Idea. 

T^HREE-RIXG  movies"  are  the  latesi. 
*     Three-film  plays  are  shown  at  one 
time  on  three  screens.    This  is  at  the 
Grand  Central  Palace  in  New  York. 

If  you  don't  care  for  the  comedy  on 
the  screen  to  the  left,  you  can  look  at 
the  romantic  play  in  the  center  screen, 
or  at  the  thriller  on  the  screen  to  the 
right. 

The  chief  advantage  is  that  when  you 
go  in  to  see  your  favorite  hero  of  the 
movies,  who  is  billed  on  the  posters 
outside,  or  go  in  to  see  a  certain  com- 
edy, you  aren't  compelled  to  sit.  wait- 
ing through  a  program  of  pictures  you 
don't  care  about  particularly.  It  is .  an 
arrangement  for  busy  folk  who  drop 
into  a  movie  theater  at  the  noon  hour. 


"My  father  started  in  as  an  office  boy 
in  a  bank,  and  now  he  is  the  president." 

"That's  nothin' ;  my  fader  run  away 
from  home  before  he  was  a  year  old, 
and  now  he's  a  sergeant  on  de  police 
force." 


The  Real  Stars  of  Filmdom 


By  Robert  Grau 

One  of  the  marked  distinctions  between  the  legitimate  stage  and  the  motion  pictures,  and 
one  that  is  hard  to  account  for,  is  the  success  on  the  screen  of  players  and  directors  who' are 
not  at  all,  or  very  little,  known  on  the  boards.  Some  of  the  greatest  stars  with  the  greatest 
salaries  are  those  who  never  appeared  to  any  great  advantage  on  the  stage.  Much  is  said  of 
the  popular  film  favorites,  but  the  following  article  tells  who  they  are — and  what  few  people 
know  and  every  one  wants  to  know — why  they  are. 


THERE  is  no  angle  of  the  amazing- 
vogue  of  photo  plays  that  is  more 
widely  discussed  these  days  than  that 
one  by  which  men  and  women  who 
achieved  little  or  nothing  on  the  speak- 
ing stage  have  made  their  imptess  im- 
mediate and  lasting  in  the 
film  studio. 

Players,  authors,  and  di- 
rectors almost  without  num- 
ber are  now  enjoying  fame 
and  prosperity  through  the 
silent  drama  such  as  was 
never  theirs  in  the  older 
field.  Not  a  few  who  had 
never  trod  the  boards  in  the 
flesh  are  real  stars  of  the 
screen,  earning  annual  in- 
comes exceeding  in  some  in- 
stances those  meted  out  to  a 
grand-opera  diva,  and  these 
are  usually  youthful  prod- 
ucts of  a  new  art  develop- 
ment, who  but  a  few  years 
ago  defied  the  wrath  of  the- 
atrical producers  who 
threatened  an  embargo  if 
players  dared  to  bestow  of 
their  artistry  for  the  screen. 

Alice  Joyce,  the  star  of 
the  Kalem  brand  of  films, 
never    appeared    on  the 
speaking    stage.  Recently 
she  declined  one  thousand 
dollars  a  week  offered  by 
vaudeville  managers.  Miss 
Joyce,  like  so  many  others 
now  famous,  was  not  even 
known  by  name  to  the  mil- 
lions of  photo-playgoers  as  recently  as 
three  years  ago.    Now  she  is  raved  over 
by  as  many  as  one  hundred  audiences 
simultaneously  each  day. 

It  was  the  same  Alice  Joyce  who  in  a 
most  unostentatious  manner  sent  a 
check  for  five  hundred  dollars  to  David 


Frohman  recently  as  her  mite  toward 
the  Actors'  Fund  Charity. 

Anita  Stewart,  who  became  famous 
in  a  night  through  her  portrayal  in  "A 
Million  Bid,"  not  only  was  never  on  the 
stage,  but  it  is  not  over  three  years  ago 


The  greatest  star  in  the  world  of  pictures — Mary  Pickford, 
of  the  Famous  Players  company. 

since  she  made  her  debut  on  the  screen. 
To-day  rival  film  magnates  are  trying 
to  tempt  her  away  from  the  Vitagraph 
studio  in  Brooklyn  by  offering  her  a 
weekly  honorarium  written  in  four  fig- 
ures. 

Even  the  idolized  Mary  Pickford,  now 


the  highest-paid  woman  in  the  world  of 
entertainment,  has  had  only  three  "fat" 
years.  In  1912  she  was  not  even  adver- 
tised. To  her  artistic  colleagues  she 
was  known  as  "Little  Mary."  On  the 
speaking  stage,  Little  Mary  earned  a  lit- 
tle salary.  Belasco  paid 
her  fifty  dollars  a  week. 
One  day  Belasco  chanced 
into  a  neighborhood  theater 
and  recognized  his  former 
protegee  on  the  screen.  Im- 
mediately he  sent  for  her  to 
create  the  role  of  the  blind 
girl  in  "The  Good  Little 
Devil,"'  but  Mary  was  not 
happy  as  a  Broadway  star, 
even  with  her  salary  ex- 
ceeding that  of  a  cabinet  of- 
ficer. Adolph  Zukor  and 
Daniel  Frohman,  heads  of 
the  Famous  Players  Film 
Company,  enticed  her  back 
to  movies  with  a  guarantee 
of  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars for  one  year.  In  that 
year  the  name  of  Mary 
Pickford  became  one  to 
conjure  with  the  world  over. 

To  retain  her  services  be- 
yond the  year  contracted, 
Messrs.  Zukor  &  Frohman 
were  forced  to  pay  Mary 
Pickford  the  extraordinary 
annual   emolum.cnt  of   one ;, 
hundred  and  four  thousand 
dollars.      Even    so,  Mary 
made  a  big  sacrifice  to  re- 
main with  the  organization 
wherein  she  achieved  her  greater  fame — 
declining  a  bona-fide  offer  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  annually  from  the 
New  York  Motion  Picture  Company. 

Lillian  Walker,  of  the  Vitagraph 
company,  never  earned  in  the  year  or 
two  she  was  on  the  stage  one-tenth  of 
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Lillian  Wallcer,  of  the  \'itagraph  com- 
pany, one  of  the  earliest  and 
best  stars  in  pictures. 


the  salary  she  now  receives.  ]\Iargaret 
Gibson,  Xaomi  Childers.  and  Rosemar\- 
Theby,  all  stars  of  the  screen,  never 
trod  the  boards  of  the  stage  in  the  flesh 
i:i  their  lives. 

Xone  of  these  women  have  had  any- 
thing to  fear  from  the  present  inva- 
sion of  stage  stars  in  filmdom.    Of  all 
•the  actresses  who  have  changed  their 
environment  from  stage  to  studio,  few 


have  made  the  excursion  with  grace  and 
dignity.  But  one,  3.1arguerite  Clark,  has 
indicated  the  nearest  approach  to  a  Mary 
Pickford.  Even  the  great  Bernhardt 
"came  a  cropper"  when  she  endeavored 
to  convert  her  fame  into  cash  by  way 
of  the  theater  of  silence.  It  is  true 
she  was  paid  thirt}-  thousand  dollars 
for  each  of  her  four  portrayals,  but 
Sarah  has  not  hesitated  to  proclaim  that 
such  of  her  art  as  has  been  revealed  on 
the  screen  could  not  by  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination  be  regarded  as  on  a  par 
with  that  wherein  her  superb  voice  held 
the  people  spellbound. 

Few  indeed  of  the  great  directors  of 
photo  plays  ever  had  a  reputation  as 
stage  managers.  D.  W.  Griffith,  who  pro- 
duced "The  Birth  of  a  Nation,"  was,  six 
years  ago,  so  discouraged  in  his  effort 
to  obtain  recognition  as  actor,  author, 
and  director  that  he  accepted,  with 
alacritj",  five  dollars  a  daj'  from  the  Bio- 
graph  company.  A  year  ago  he  went 
to  Los  Angeles  to  direct  for  the  Mu- 
tual brand  of  films  at  an  actual  salary 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  an- 
nually. 

Xo  one  in  the  film  industry-  will  tell 
you  Griffith  is  overpaid.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  extraordinary  income  is 
wholly  inadequate  to-day  to  represent 
Griffith's  earnings  for  1915,  for  it  is 
understood  that  -he  owns  a  large  inter- 
est in  his  latest  production.  Hence,  as 
"Quo  A'adis"  made  a  million   in  two 


Marguerite  Clark,  of  Famous  Players 
company,  another  in  the 
stellar  ranks. 


years,  "The  Birth  of  a  Xation"  should 
double  that  record,  provided  copies  of 
the  films  are  available  for  simultane- 
ous production  the  world  over. 

There  are  two  directors  besides 
Griffith  in  the  ^lutual  Film  organiza- 
tion who  earn  as  much  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  One  is 
Thomas  H.  Ince,  who,  six  years  ago, 
turned  to  a  Western   studio  in  sheer 


jWack  Sennett,  the  greatest  genius  for  has  accomplished  Thomas  H.  Ince,  another  who  helped 

producing  comedies  that  pictures  much  for  its  the  rise  of  pictures  to  their 

have  ever  seen.  progress.  present  standard. 
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desperation  to  provide  a  place  of  shel- 
ter for  his  wife  and  baby.  Ince's  two 
brothers  direct  photo  plays  for  the  Vita- 
graph  and  Lubin  companies.  Ralph  is 
the  youngest,  and  he,  too,  earns  ten 
times  as  miich  as  he  ever  was  paid  on 
the  stage. 

The  other  director  who  is  paid  in  ex- 
cess of  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  a 
year  is  Mack  Sennett,  perhaps  the  great- 
est genius  in  creating  comedy  pictures 
in  the  world.  Mr.  Sennett  had  a  pro- 
longed stage  career,  but  he  never  pros- 
pered there  unusually.  Any  one  who 
has  seen  Marie  Dressier  on  the  screen 
in  "Tillie's  Punctured  Romance"  will 
understand  that  if  any  director  is  worth 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars  a  year  it 
is  the  one  who  conceived  this  produc- 
tion. 

r 


One  may  name  a  score  of  directors 
who  earn,  in  the  newer  field,  more  than 
the  average  Broadway  star.  Herbert 
Brenon,  who  produced  "Neptune's 
Daughter,"  left  the  Universal  Film  Com- 
pany because  he  wanted  to  produce  for 
himself.  His  one  production,  "The 
Heart  of  Maryland,"  with  Mrs.  Leslie 
Carter  featured,  is  already  a  "best 
seller."  Now  Brenon  lives  like  a  Wall 
Street  magnate,  and  belongs  to  a  dozen 
swell  clubs.  The  writer  recalls  the  same 
Herbert  Brenon  as  an  usher  at  Weber 
&  Fields'  little  Broadway  Music  Hall. 
Such  amazing  changes  are  so  common 
now  that  one  may  only  conjecture  but 
not  doubt  as  to  new  revelations. 

The  so-called  matinee  idols  of  the 
screen  were  all  fighting  for  their  ex- 
istence a  few  years  ago  on  the  stage. 


"Jack"  Warren  Kerrigan  and  Carlyle 
Blackwell,  two  of  the  highest-paid 
photo-players,  are  still  in  their  twenties. 
Both  but  a  few  years  ago  were  playing 
minor  roles  in  the  same  company,  sup- 
porting James  Young  in  "Brown,  of 
Harvard."  Young  himself  is  firmly  en- 
trenched in  the  newer  field,  where  he  is 
not  only  a  star,  but  he  writes  his  own 
photo  plays,  and  directs  them  as  well. 
Hobart  Bosworth,  who  became  famous 
through  the  company  which  bears  his 
name,  is  no  longer  with  that  film-pro- 
ducing concern,  but  is  directing  for  the 
Universal,  also  writing  his  own  sce- 
narios, and  assuming  the  leads  in  all 
productions. 

Romanic  Fielding,  now  at  Phoenix, 
Arizona,  in  complete  charge  of  the  Lubin 
plant,  is  a  concrete  illustration  of  what 


the  new  art  has  meant  to  stage  folk 
who  were  early  in  the  field  and  quick 
to  grasp  opportunity.  Fielding  was  on 
the  stage  for  at  least  fifteen  years,  yet 
the  closest  scrutiny  of  stage  history 
fails  to  reveal  any  achievement  of  note 
to  his  credit.  But  in  the  film  studio 
Fielding  is  supreme.  Not  only  does  he 
write  and  direct  the  photo  plays  he  ap- 
pears before  the  camera  in,  but  he  is 
the  head  of  every  department.  The  pic- 
tures he  releases  are  always  sold  be- 
fore they  are  half  made. 

Like  Fielding,  Miss  Gene  Gauntier  is 
monarch  of  all  she  surveys  in  the  film 
studio.  Here  we  have  a  mere  slip  of 
a  girl  who  has  been  all  .around  the 
world — has  written  hundreds  of  original 
photo  plays,  and  it  was  she  who  wrote 
the  scenario  of  "From  the  Manger  to 


the  Cross,"  which  was  staged  in  Pal- 
estine after  a  year  of  hardships  unpar- 
alleled even  in  the  precarious  motion- 
picture  field. 

The  name  of  Lois  Weber  was  prob- 
ably not  known  to  one  in  a  hundred  of 
movie  fans  until  she  attracted  atten- 
tion by  her  daring  production  of  "Hypo- 
crites," which  she  wrote  and  directed. 
Like  so  many  others,  she  sought  op- 
portunity in  the  very  first  days  when  it 
was  discovered  that  stories  could  be 
told  in  sequence  on  the  screen.  Miss 
Weber's  career  on  the  stage  was  no  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  hundreds  of  oth- 
ers. In  the  chorus  she  began,  and  was 
destined  to  remain  but  for  her  adaman- 
tine persistency. 

Lois  Weber  is  Mrs.  Phillips  Smalley. 
The  two  are  now  writing,  directing, 
and  acting  for  the  Universal  films. 
Their  combined  salary  is  said  to  be 
written  in  six  figures. 


Talk  of  Charlie. 

/^HARLIE  CHAPLIN  is  reported 
Many  tortures  to  have  courted. 
People  say  his  sight  is  hazy. 
Others  claim  that  he's  gone  crazy. 
Some  tell  us  he  can't  hear  or  see. 
While  we  read  he  broke  his  left  knee. 
And  the  last  thing  that  has  been  said 
Is  that  for  months  he  has  been  dead. 
All  this  talk  of  our  friend  Charlie 
Is  just  bosh  and  idle  parley; 
His  only  change  from  man  or  lady 
Is  the  change  he  gets  on  pay  day. 
The  only  difference  is  he's  funny 
.And  can  make  a  lot  of  money. 


Esmeralda:  "Come,  Reginald,  let's  go 
to  the  corner  and  see  the  soldiers  march 
past." 

Reginald  :  "Dat  ain't  drums  wot  you 
hears,  Esmeralda,  dat's  me  'art  beatin' 
fur  luv  ur  you  !" 


Lois  Weber  in  her  racing  car.     She  is  another  whose  name  is  at  the  top 
of  the  list  of  fdmdom's  stars. 


Plays  and  Players 


i  Lenore  Ulrich. 

I 

LEXORE  ULRICH,  who  has  just 
made  her  motion-picture  debut  in 
■'Kilmeny,''  the  latest  release  of  the  Oli- 
ser  Alorosco  Photoplaj-  Compan)',  and 
who  appeared  as  "Luana"  in  Mr.  Mo- 
Tosco's  big  stage  success,  "The  Bird  of 
Paradise,"  played  a  greater  number  of 
heading  roles  than  any  other  actress  of 
her  years  upon  the  English-speaking 
stage,  either  at  home  or  abroad. 

Miss  Ulrich  has  just  made  an  exit 
from  her  twentieth  year,  and  in  the 
maze  of  parts  one  may  select  eight^'-six 


roles  of  size  enacted  bj-  her  in  a  space 
of  twenty-six  months — truly  a  record 
'  in  itself. 

Some  five  years  ago,  ]\Iiss  Ulrich  left 
I  her  studies  and  began  her  stage  career 
(  in  Milwaukee.    From  there  she  went  to 
j  Chicago  and  played  in  stock  for  some 
time,  until  her  engagement  in  "The  Bird 
of  Paradise,"  in  which  she  played  the 
lead  for  two  years. 

^liss  Ulrich's  last  performance  be- 
fore coming  to  the  screen  was  in 
"Twelfth  Night."  It  was  in  this  play 
that  she  attracted  the  Morosco  com- 
pany, who  immediateljr  set  about  to 
secure  her  for  work  in  its  pictures. 
Although  Miss  Ulrich  will  continue  to 
appear  on  the  screen,  she  will  not,  to 
any  extent,  lessen  her  activities  on  the 
legitimate  stage. 


Among  the  plays  in  which  she  played 
leading  roles  may  be  mentioned  "The 
Fortune  Hunter,"  "Get  Rich  Quick 
W'allingford,"  "The  Dawn  of  a  To- 
morrow," "Twelfth  Night,"  "The  Re- 
turn of  Eve,"  "Overnight,"  "The  Vir- 
ginian," "The  House  Next  Door,"  "The 
Deep  Purple,"  "Seven  Days,"  "The 
Chorus  Lad3%"  and  "Cameo  Kirby." 

This  is  neither  a  chronological  nor 
even  partiallj'  complete  list  of  her  roles. 
It  is  merely  a  selection  intended  as  rep- 
resentative of  her  versatility.  The 
joung  girl  scored  almost  equal  critical 
praise  in  such  distinctively  different 
plays  as  "Wallingford,"  "Twelfth 
Night,"  "The  House  Next  Door,"  and 
"The  Chorus  Lady" — surely  catholicity 
when  it  comes  to  varying  roles. 

Nor  would  a  selection  of  her  parts  be 
complete  without  enumerating  certain 
musical  roles.  Her  natural  nimbleness 
and  vocal  resources,  so  splendidly  ex- 
ploited by  "The  Bird  of  Paradise,"  are 
partially  explained  by  the  fact  that  she 
was  exceedingly  successful  in  the  sing- 
ing and  dancing  part  in  "The  Time,  the 
Place,  and  the  Girl,"  and  "Little  Tommy 
Jones,"  and  also  won  personal  commen- 
dation from  Author  Locke  and  Producer 
Weber  by  her  superb  singing  in  the  chief 
role  of  "The  Climax." 

[=] 

Adele  Lane. 

\  DELE  LANE,  who  was  for  so  long 
one  of  the  Selig  company's  lead- 
ing actresses,  is  now  with  the  Universal, 
playing  the  leads  in  feature  films  un- 
der the  direction  of  Burton  King. 

Miss  Lane  is  an  emotional  actress  of 
attainments,  and  is  much  pleased  at  her 
return  to  the  screen  after  an  illness  of 
quite  a  long  period. 

She  was  born  in  New  York,  and 
started  to  make  her  own  way  in  life  at 
an  earlj'  age,  playing  Little  Edith,  in 
"Edith's  Burglar,"  when  six  3'ears  of 
age.  From  then  on  she  never  stopped 
until  she  became  leading  lady  at  the 
age  of  fifteen.  A  long  course  of  reper- 
toire and  stock  led  to  New  York  again, 
and  she  appeared  in  various  plays  un- 
der the  Sullivan.  Harrison  &  Woods 
management,  and  was  featured  in  "Eben 
Holden"  and  in  "Sky  Farm." 

Vaudeville  claimed  her  for  many 
months,  and  she  appeared  with  !Mamie 


Seligman,  Aubrey  Boucicault,  Cissie 
Loftus,  and  Joe  Welch. 

For  a  long  time  she  took  the  part  of 
Countess  Daginar,  in  the  first  Western 
company,  and  when  an  offer  came  from 
the  Lubin  company  to  play  in  pictures 
she  accepted  gladly,  to  settle  down  for 
a  while.  For  two  years  she  was  iden- 
tified with  this  company,  and  then  joined 
the  Selig  Polyscope  Company,  left  them, 
and  later  joined  her  present  connec- 
tions. 

She  is  small,  but  a  powerful  actress, 


is  retiring  and  modest,  and  a  very  hard 
worker.  Qualities  that  are  a  real  asset 
to  her  are  that  she  is  an  artist  and  a 
lady. 

1=1 

Realistic  Prison  Scene. 
nPHE  terrible,  heavy  shackles  used  for 
■•■  the  arms,  feet,  and  waist  in  the 
prison  scene  of  the  Edison  feature,  "Eu- 
gene Aram,"  in  which  Marc  MacDer- 
mott  is  featured,  are  exact  duplicates  of 
that  historic  symbol  of  a  cruel  age.  Mr. 
MacDermott  tells  of  similar  and  worse 
cruelties  of  old  prisons,  in  a  room  known 
as  the  "press"  room.  The  prisoner  was 
strapped  to  the  floor  by  iron  bands,  hand 
and  foot,  and  a  heavy  iron  slowly  low- 
ered on  the  victim,  with  the  intent  of 
making  him  confess.  The  more  rugged 
would  endure  this  crushing  weight  al- 
most for  two  hours. 


Hints  for  Scenario  Writers 


By  Clarence  J.  Caine 

It  is  assumed  that  the  majority  of  those  who  follow  this  department  have  had  some  ex- 
perience in  preparing  scripts  for  the  market,  but  for  the  benefit  of  beginners  even  the  most 
simple  questioning  pertaining  to  photo-play  writing  will  be  treated  at  some  time  or  another 
in  the  future.  Any  scenarioist  who  is  in  doubt  as  to  anything  which  comes  under  the  head 
of  script  writing  is  welcomed  to  write  in  and  state  his  trouble.  Questions  will  be  promptly 
answered  through  this  department  or  personally.  Address  all  correspondence  to  Scenario 
Writers'  Dept.,  Picture-Play  Weekly,  Street  &  Smith,  Publishers,  New  York  City. 


A    NEW    STYLE   OF   FARCE  COMEDY. 

T~\OUBTLESS  many  of  you  have  seen 
'-^  the  latest  Keystone  releases  in 
which  a  noticeable  change  from  the 
old  style  Of  farce  appears.  Mack  Sen- 
nett,  the  wizard  of  this  style  of  motion- 
picture  plays,  has  decided  that  the  day 
of  brick  throwing,  et  cetera,  is  over,  and 
that  the  comedy  of  the  future  must 
be  a  little  more  genteel.  To  bring  his 
productions  up  to  the  new  standard  he 
has  set  for  himself,  he  has  secured  sev- 
eral well-known  actors,  who  have  ap- 
peared in  what  is  popularly  known  as 
the  "polite  comedy,''  and  has  "toned 
down"  the  actions  of  his  own  come- 
dians. 

This  does  not  mean  that  Keystone  will 
at  once  forsake  the  old  style  of  comedy, 
but  it  does  mean  that  you  will  see  many 
more  productions  of  this  kind  in  the 
near  future  than  you  will  of  the  old 
variety.  From  the  outside,  the  change 
certainly  looks  like  a  good  one,  for  if 
the  pictures  can  be  kept  as  spontane- 
ously funny  as  some  of  the  past  offer- 
ings of  this  company — we  do  not  say 
all  of  them — and  also  present  a  sort  of 
finished  effect  which  will  make  the  au- 
diences feel  they  have  seen  a  real  play, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  end 
of  the  rough-and-tumble  picture's  life 
is  very  near. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  plan  will 
depend  on  the  actors  and  upon  Mr.  Sen- 
net and  his  directors  at  first,  but  if  this 
style  of  comedy  becomes  popular  there 
will  be  a  splendid  market  opened  to  the 
writer  of  really  humorous  plots — a  mar- 
ket which  has  been  closed  to  most  writ- 
ers for  a  long  time. 

ATTENTION,  AMATEURS  ! 

This  department  is  not  in  position  to 
buy  scripts  from  writers,  or  to  act  as 
a  selling  agent,  though  many  amateurs 
appear  to  be  laboring  under  the  im- 


pression that  it  is.  Neither  can  we  read 
and  give  personal  criticism  to  scripts 
which  are  submitted.  Letters  from  ama- 
teurs regarding  questions  pertaining  to 
script  writing  will  be  answered  through 
the  department  or  personally — where 
stamps  are  inclosed — as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible, but  the  number  of  such  inquiries 
on  hand  may  cause  some  delay,  so  we 
ask  those  who  write  in  to  be  patient. 
We  certainly  do  not  intend  to  overlook 
them,  and  their  inquiries  will  be  an- 
swered in  full  as  quickly  as  possible. 

THE  METAMORPHOSIS. 

Speaking  of  the  gradual  "settling 
down"  of  the  motion-picture  industry,  a 
thing  which  is  being  watched  with  in- 
terest by  millions,  William  Lord  Wright, 
through  his  department  in  the  Dramatic 
Mirror,  recently  said: 

"If  there  is  any  limit  to  what  the  mo- 
tion pictures  can  do  and  do  do,  it  is  yet 
undiscovered  by  the  general  public.  Pos- 
sibly, even  the  producers  of  the  films 
have  not  found  it.  The  law  of  gravita- 
tion appears  to  have  been  suspended  as 
a  special  mark  of  favor  to  the  photo- 
play writers  and  producers.  Motion- 
picture  actors  leap  from  speeding  trains 
and  pick  themselves  up  from  the  right 
of  way  with  only  a  bit  of  dust  on  their 
garments.  They  descend  from  explod- 
ing dirigibles,  drop  from  the  skys'I  yard- 
arms  of  square-rigged  ships,  descend 
into  mines  and  caves  on  frayed  ropes, 
and  hang  on  the  rear  axles  of  jumping 
motor  cars.  The  animal  kingdom  af- 
frights them  no  more  than  the  basic 
laws  of  nature.  For  the  artists  are  to 
be  held  in  the  cages  of  savage  lions  and 
tigers,  daring  the  dangers  of  the  jungle, 
making  at  least  the  appearance  of  sport 
at  teasing  wild  boars  and  diving  into 
shark-invested  tropical  waters.  Mayhap 
it  is  a  matter  of  pride.  Mayhap  the  bold 
and  fearless  author  writes  in  these  'bits 


of  business'  and  then  the  actors  and 
the  producers  get  together  and  deter- 
mine to  show  these  gosh-dinged  'dope- 
sters'  that  they  cannot  imagine  any 
stunt  that  cannot  be  accomplished  by  the 
right  people.  We  cannot  help  but  think 
that  the  business  of  motion-picture  act- 
ing and  of  motion-picture  writing  has 
the  enthusiasm,  the  imagination,  and  the 
recklessness  of  youngsters  just  turned 
twenty-one.  Yet  we  may  expect  it  in 
time  to  sober  down — to  banish  all  the 
impossible  romances,  take  thought  of 
the  realities  of  life,  cease  to  court  death- 
bed scenes,  and  let  the  accountant  have 
a  word  to  say  as  to  the  expenses.  And 
that  is  the  approaching  consummation,  ij 
Motion-picture  securities  are  being  ; 
listed,  lines  of  rivalry  marked,  but,  to  i 
date,  the  limit  of  its  powers  has  not 
been  established.  Is  it  possible  that  the 
author  has  not  as  yet  reached  the  limit 
of  imaginary  flights?  We  are  glad, 
however,  that  we  have  been  enabled  to 
see  and  participate  in  the  industry  in 
the  period  of  quick-throbbing  begin- 
ning. It  is  now  more  exciting  and  as- 
tonishing than  it  will  be  when  it  de- 
cides, after  all,  that  life  is  not  made  up 
of  impossible  occurrences." 

His   words   are   about   all   that  are 
needed  on  the  subject.    They  point  out 
an  undeniable  truth — that  motion  pic- 
tures now  are  flying  among  the  clouds  „ 
of  fancy.    It  will  be  but  a  short  time  . 
when   the   public   will   demand   reality , 
instead  of  romance  from  the  motion-,, 
picture  screen,  and  it  is  then  that  the 
photo-playwright  who  is  able  to  turn 
out  stories  that  show  the  trade-mark  of 
life  clearly  will  have  his  day.    He  will 
be  able  to  write  plausible  stories  that 
are  filled  with  human  interest,  and  he 
will  be  able  to  give  these  stories  just 
the  right  amount  of  action  to  keep  the 
interest  alive  throughout. 
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Are  you,  litr.  Writer,  preparing  for 
this,  or  are  you  following  what  you  be- 
lieve is  fhe  crowd? 

A  PUZZLE. 

"WTiy  should  my  scripts  be  rejected 
I  by  a  company  who  says  they  would  not 
pass  the  censors,  and  who  have  a 
printed  rejection  slip  telling  the  various 
'hings  forbidden,  when  I  can  go  to  a 
dieater  and  see  pictures  put  out  bj-  the 
same  company  and  containing  the  for- 

-  bidden  things,  imtouched  by  the  cen- 
sors?" writes  a  correspondent. 

That  is  quite  a  question,  we  admit, 
u:  we  wonder  if  the  writer  did  not 
;k  at  the  picture  on  the  screen  with 
prejudiced  mind.    There  may  have 
■zta  a  murder  in  the  film  she  saw,  and 
er  script  ma3-  have  contained  a  mur- 
^  der.   In  rejecting  it,  the  editor  cited  the 
.  fact  that  they  could  not  use  murders  be- 
'  cause  of  the  censors,  in  order  to  dis- 

-  courage  her  use  of  such  incidents  in 

-  the  future,  as  he  saw  she  did  not  know 
'  how  to  handle  them.  In  the  picture 
.  which  she  saw  in  the  theater  the  mur- 
f  der  might  have  been  "gotten  over"  by 
^  means  of  a  cut  back,  the  actual  murder 
i  not  being  shown. 

There  are  thousands  of  suppositions 
we  could  make,  but  they  would  all  fail 
to  coiLvince  because  in  the  amateur's 
mind  a  murder  in  a  script  is  a  mvirder, 
an  accident  an  accident,  and  so  on.  He 

■  has  not  yet  learned  to  appreciate  the  fact 
that  success  or  failure  lies  in  the  han- 
dling of  the  dangerous  element.  It 
takes  time  and  experience  to  absorb  that 
fact. 

The  one  and  onlj"  safe  vcay  for  an 
amateur  to  do  is  to  avoid  those  things 
j  the  censors  are  known  to  frown  on, 

■  at  least  in  the  beginning.  After  a  time 
he  will  become  more  skillful,  and  will 
be  able  to  use  them  without  offense. 
There  are  plenty  -of  other  things  to 
write  about,  and  your  scripts  will  not 
lack  action  simply  because  you  have  not 
incorporated  a  lot  of  forbidden  things 
into  them.  Do  not  think  that  the  editor 
is  trying  to  furnish  an  excuse  when  he 
tells  you  your  script  was  returned  be- 
cause certain  incidents  wouldn't  pass  the 
censors.  He  is  under  no  obligation  to 
furnish  an  excuse,  and  the  mere  fact 
that  he  pointed  out  your  weaikness 
shows  that  he  is  trjnng  to  help  you. 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  LIJTE. 

Though  not  at  all  necessary  to  sell  a 
script,  it  is  of  great  benefit  to  the 
reader  and  editor  if  you  nm  a  short 


descriptive  line  under  the  title  of  your 
stor}-  on  the  first  page  of  your  manu- 
script, telling  the  class  and  length  of 
your  play.  Thus  if  you  have  written 
a  two-reel  modem  drama  entitled  "The 
Lost  Love,"'  you  would  arrange  it  in 
this  manner: 

"THE  LOST  LOVE." 

A  Two-reel  Drama  of  Present-day  Life. 

This  holds  good  on  all  varieties  of 
plays,  and  allows  the  person  who  reads 
your  script  to  put  it  into  a  certain  class 
in  his  mind  at  once.  If  his  company 
is  in  need  of  the  particular  stj'le  of 
play  you  have  submitted,  a  favorable 
impression  is  created  at  once,  and  your 
chances  of  sale  are  increased  in  accord- 
ance. It  is  but  very  little  extra  work, 
and  the  possible  returns  certainly  are 
worth  the  effort. 

MULTIPLE  REELS  AGAIN. 

We  have  treated  the  subject  of  what 
makes  multiple-reel  plays  different  from 
single-reelers  before,  but  apparently  it 
is  one  of  the  points  which  is  never  quite 
settled  in  the  minds  of  amateur  writers, 
so  we  are  again  bringing  up  the  sub- 
ject. 

Our  contention  is  that  if  a  storj^  is  to 
cover  twice  or  three  times  as  much  foot- 
age as  another  it  must  be  just  so  much 
larger.  By  using  the  word  "larger"'  we 
take  into  consideration  a  great  many 
things.  First  of  all,  the  idea  must  be 
bigger  and  better.  It  is  possible  to 
buUd  a  multiple-reel  scenario  around 
a  single-reel  idea,  but  the  script  will  be 
, padded  with  superfluous  action. 

After  the  idea  of  sufficient  proportion 
has  been  secured,  it  must  be  developed 
more  carefully.  Everj?  possibilitj-  must 
be  investigated,  and  all  the  legitimate 
action  securable  introduced.  There  must 
be  more  minor  climaxes,  and  the  method 
used  in  arranging  them  so  that  they 
lead  up  to  the  big  climax  must  receive 
more  consideration.  The  "business"'  of 
the  characters  also  must  be  treated  more 
fully,  and  their  every  action  accounted 
for.  Everything  connected  with  the 
script  must  be  handled  in  a  larger  man- 
ner. It  is  much  the  same  as  the  amount 
of  thought  and  care  a  business  man 
gives  to  large  deals  and  minor  ones.  He 
does  not  neglect  the  little  deals  in  any 
waj-,  but  the  greater  ones  bring  so  much 
more  reward  that  he  just  doubles  or 
triples  his  efforts  in  working  them  out. 

There  is  no  mystery  about  writing 
multiple-reel  stories,  as  some  amateurs 


seem  to  imagine.  They  are  simply 
larger  stories  worked  out  more  care- 
fullj',  and  the  whole  attitude  of  the 
writer  toward  them  must  be  that  of  a 
man  tackling  a  larger  task  than  he 
usually  sits  down  to.  There  is  no  rea- 
son wh\-  any  writer  cannot  write  ac- 
ceptable tw^o  and  three-reel  scripts  if  he 
has  the  ideas;  the  trouble  is  that  most 
amateurs  have  not  these'  verj-  neces- 
sar\^  and  elusive  little — or,  rather,  big — 
things;  and.  therefore,  feel  that  some 
power,  mysterious  and  hidden,  has  to 
be  found  before  they  can  turn  out  mul- 
tiple-reel plots. 

Ans^s'ers  to  Readers. 

S.^MLTX  EsTRiN,  New  York  Citj^ — A 
sample  scenario,  showing  the  correct 
manner  in  which  the  scenes  should  be 
divided,  appeared  in  our  June  26th  is- 
sue. The  number  of  words  used  in  a 
scenario  mean  nothing,  when  it  comes 
to  determining  its  length.  That  is  de- 
cided bj-  how  much  action  is  contained 
within  the  storj-.  Our  "Live-wire  Mar- 
ket Hints"'  should  prove  valuable  in 
finding  a  market  for  3-our  scenarios. 

G.  G.  Grazier,  Salt  Lake  Citj-.  Utah. 
— A¥e  do  not  bu\'  scripts,  as  this  depart- 
ment is  conducted  to  help  the  writer 
only,  and  is  not  connected  in  any  way 
with  the  film  companies. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Retaix.ace,  Northfork, 
W.  \'a. — The  scenario  proper  is  the 
scene  action  worked  out  in  detail.  A 
sample  scenario  was  pubUshed  in  this 
department  in  the  July  24th  issue,  and 
a  copy  maj'  be  secured  by  appljing  to 
the  publishers. 

Frances  McEvoy,  Emporium,  Pa. — 
Answer  to  above  question  tells  where 
you  can  secure  a  sample  scenario.  All 
scripts  must  be  tj-pewrilten  in  order 
to  receive  proper  consideration  from  the 
editors  of  the  film  companies. 

]\r.  D.\vis,  St.  Louis.  :Mo.— The  an- 
swer to  the  above  questions  covers  your 
inquiry. 

Vax  C.  Smith,  Kansas  Citj-.  Mo. — 
We  would  advise  you  to  closely  studj- 
the  screen  to  learn  the  various  methods 
used  by  different  companies  in  working 
out  their  stories.  If  you  will  write 
Street  S:  Smith  for  a  copy  of  the  July 
24th  issue  3"ou  will  find  a  sample  sce- 
nario in  this  department. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Jennings,  Bradentown, 
Fla. — If  you  will  read  the  above  an- 
swers, part  of  your  letter  will  be  ex- 
plained.   You  are  quite  right  about  the 
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editor  reading  the  short  synopsis  to 
learn  if  the  rest  of  the  play  is  worth 
considering.  Your  synopsis  must  act 
as  your  selling  agent,  and  get  the  editor 
to  consider  the  goods. 

Frank  Reed,  Baltimore,  Md. — The 
sample-scenario  question  is  answered 
above.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to 
act  out  each  scene  in  order  to  get  the 
footage  required,  as  the  director  who 
produces  the  script,  if  it  is  accepted, 
may  change  the  entire  action.  By  study- 
ing the  screen  closely  you  will,  in  time, 
be  able  to  "sense"  just  about  how  much 
action  is  required  to  make  a  reel. 

Arthur  F.  la  Due,  Escanaba,  Mich. 
■ — Technique  is  the  method  used  in  pre- 
senting the  story  in  scenario  form.  A 
sample  scenario  was  printed  in  this  de- 
partment in  the  July  24th  issue,  and 
a  copy  may  be  bought  from  the  pub- 
lishers. Scripts  must  be  typewritten. 
We  think  the  best  school  is  that  of  ex- 
perience. The  writer  can  teach  himself 
more  by  reading  everything  available 
on  the  subject  and  applying  all  that  he 
learns  to  his  own  work  than  by  any 
other  method.  It  is  understood,  of 
course,  that  one  must  study  the  screen, 


also,  to  learn  why  produced  plays  have 
been  purchased. 

Thomas  Sharpe,  Paterson,  N.  J. — 
We  believe  that  the  Vitagraph  company 
released  a  film  by  the  title  you  mention 
about  a  year  or  so  ago.  John  Bunny 
had  the  leading  role,  and,  of  course,  it 
was  a  comedy. 

Short  Shots. 

Learn  your  own  ways,  and  write  ac- 
cordingly. 

When  tired,  a  happy  thought  for  a 
photo-playwright  to  have  is  that  every 
scene  he  writes  brings  him  nearer  to 
the  thing  he  is  working  for — success. 

When  an  idea  comes  to  you,  use  it  if 
you  can,  and  if  not,  file  it  away  for 
some  future  day,  when  your  brain  is  not 
so  productive. 

Have  you  ever  tried  to  see  just  how 
much  you  could  tell  in  a  three  or  four- 
word  title  without  revealing  your  plot? 

We  have  worked  out  a  salable  sce- 
nario from  a  word  taken  from  the  dic- 
tionary.   Have  you  ever  tried  it? 

If  the  "open  market"  becomes  a  re- 
ality in  the  near  future,  many  writers 
will  find  things  greatly  changed.    It's  up 


to  each  individual  to  discover  whether 
he  will  be  helped  or  hindered  by  his 
present  methods,  and  to  govern  himself 
accordingly. 

Some  writers  work  best  in  the  even- 
ing, while  others  turn  out  their  clever- 
est work  long  before  others  in  their 
homes  are  awake  in  the  morning. 

The  play  with  an  unexpected,  but 
plausible,  climax  is  the  one  which  will 
make  the  author  be  remembered  by 
"the  men  above." 

Live-ware  Market  Hints. 

The  Selig  Polyscope  Company,  No. 
58  East  Washington  Street,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  is  wflling  to  consider  very  ex- 
ceptional plots  in  one  and  two  reels 
which  feature  wild  animals.  The  Selig 
Jungle-Zoo,  at  Los  Angeles,  California, 
contains  almost  every  species  in  cap- 
tivity. The  editor  announces  that  novel- 
ties are  not  what  is  wanted,  but  rather 
real  red-blooded  plots,  in  which  the 
beasts  can  be  used  to  good  advantage. 

The  Biograph  company  has  returned 
East,  and  scripts  should  be  sent  to  its 
New  York  address,  No.  807  East  One 
Hundred  and  Seventy-fifth  Street. 


Tobacco? 


Efficiency,  Advancement,  Success 

Demand  That  a  Man  Keep 

Close  Watch  Upon  Himself 

A  harmful  habit  is  a  drawback.  One  of  the  great- 
est joys  in  life  is  that  which  follows  victory  over  a 
bad  habit.  The  active  principle  of  tobacco  is  nico- 
tine, seemingly  innocuous  to  some  and  seriously 
poisonous  to  others,  particularly  when  used  to  ex- 
cess. For  the  man  who  knows  that  his  nerves, 
heart,  eyes,  stomach,  blood,  etc.,  are  being  injured 
by  adJiction  to  tobacco,  pipe,  cigarettes,  chewing, 
snuff  or  cigars,  1  have  a  cheering  and  helpful  book  to 
send  gratis  upon  request. 

Are  You  Enslaved? 

If  your  01m  intelligence  proves  you  are  being  in- 
jured by  tobacco,  don't  delay  in  getting  my  book. 
It  is  interesting  and  will  convince  you  how  the  habit 
mav  be  safely,  quickly,  easily  and  completely  con- 
quered. 

Legions  of  former  tobacco  addicts  have  described 
the  remarkable  benefit  in  being  freed  from  the 
habit:  tranquil  nerves,  improved  health,  new  am- 
bition, increased  efficiency,  etc.  Post  card  request 
will  bring  FREE  BOOK.  Address: 

EDWARD  J.  WOODS,  986  A.  Station  E,  New  York  City 


QUICK  HAIR  GROWTH! 
Box  Free  To  You! 


Would  You  Like  Such  a  Result  as  This? 

l>o  you  want,  free,  a  trial  box  of  Kc,:,- 
kott,  that  has  proved  successful  in  so  many  _ 
cases?  If  so,  you  need  only  to  answer  this 
adv.by  poHtcord  or  letter,  asking  for  FREE 
BOX.  This  famous  preparation  is  for  dand- 
ruiT,  thinning  hair  and  several  forms  of 
BALDNESS,  many  cases,  a  n'^w  hair 
'  grovrtb  has  been  reported 
I  when  all  eUe  bad  failed.  ■  k  Wm 

80  why  not  see  for  yournolf  t  Kos- 
kott  is  used  by  men  and  women;  it  is 
perfectly  harmless  and  often  starts  hair 
growth  in  a  few  days.    AddrciiH  : 

KosKott  Laboratory,1269  Broadway,  986  B,NewYork,N.Y. 


I  nni/  Learn  to  Write  Photo-Plays 
LUUIV  Exclusive  Method 


Only  sure  method.  This  school  turns 
out  more  successful  scenario  writers 
than  all  the  other  schools  together. 
There's  a  reason.  You  too  can  make 
big  money.  Send  for  free  booklet 
of  valuable  information  and  Special 
Prize  Offer.  Don't  dela\ — Act,  before  you  turn  page. 
Chicago  Photo-Playwright  College,  Box  278  XY,  Chicago,  ID. 


HERE 


SONG  WRITERS 

"KEV  TO  SUCCESS"  FRFT? 
Sent  to  You    Absolutely   *  ml-l-il-j 

on  receipt  of  postal  card  request.  Secure  this 
booklet  and  learn  of  the  wonderful  ii'oney  making- 
opportunities  the  song:-writin^  profession  offers 
ambitious  writers.  Past  experience  unnecessary. 
Write  to-day  or  submit  poems  and  receive  otir 
opinion  together  with  the  valuable  booklet. 
Knickerbocker  Studios,  COO  Gaiety  BIdg.,  New  York  City 


Bad  Complexions  Clear  Up  Like  Magic 


LOMA 


WITH  THE  USE  OF 
MEDICATED 


Soap 


Contains  a  wonderful  Ingredient  used  by  eminent  physicians 
for  vears  with  yreat  success,  now  combined  in  convenient, 
delightful  form  in  LOMA  Toilet  Soap.  Its  regular  use  will 
stimulate  the  skin,  permitting-  natural,  healthy  action:  rids 
the  skin  of  pimples  blackheads,  redness,  roughness^  quickly 
at  trifling-  cost.  Price,  50c  per  cake,  sent  postpaid, 
Richard  Fink  Co.,  Dept.  37,  396  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


To  the  Wife  of 
One  Who  Drinks 

I  have  an  important  confidential  niessag-e  f-T  you.  It 
will  come  in  -a  plain  envelope.  How  to  conquer  the  liquor 
habit  in  3  days  and  make  home  happy.  Wonderful,  safe,  la-<;ting, 
reliable,  inex])ensive  method,  guaranteed.  Write  to  Hdw.  J. 
Woods,  986  B,  Station  E,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Show  this  to  others. 


DON'T  STAY  FAT 

To  prove  that  AIUPO, 
a  pleasant,  harmless, 
home  treatment  for  Obes- 
ity, will  reduce  over-fat- 
ness from  any  part  of  the 
1  odv.   we  will  send  a 

50c  Box  Free 

\  to  any  one  who  is  too 
\  fat.  Adipo  requires 
■*  no  exercising  or  diet- 
-,  ing-.  nor  does  it  in- 
il^rfere  with  your 
,  ;  I  isual  habits.  Rheu- 
natism.Asthma, Kid- 
ney and  Heart  trou- 
bles, that  so  often 
come  with  Obesity, 
improve  as  you  re- 
duce. Atloiv  us  to 
Pro-ve  it  at  our  ex- 
pense. Write  to-day 
fortheFREK  50c 
BOX  and  illustrated  bouk  and  enclose  10c  to  help  pav  distri- 
bution expenses.  Write  ADIPO  CO..  2250  Ashland  Building, 
New  York  City. 


JEAN,  OF  THE  "LAZY  A" 

TInlE  C0WGHS.il  we©  BECAME  A  MOVHMG=FECTOH.E  STA^ 


Read  her  story,  told  by  B.  M.  Bower,  author  of  "Chip,  of  the  Flying  U,"  in  the 

Popular  Magazine 


The  inside  of  the  moving-picture  business;  the  producing  of  a 
big  film;  the  preparation  of  a  scenario;  the  training  of  an  actor — 
all  the  interesting  things  that  go  to  successful  filming;  you'll 
find  them  in  this  story,  and  in  addition  you'll  be  absorbed  in 
the  romantic   plot  that   Bower  has  built  the  novel  upon. 


::   ON  SALE  AT  ALL  BOOK  STANDS  AUGUST  TWENTIETH  :: 
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AS  KING  BAGGOT  SEES  HIMSELF.    .    Hugh  Hoffman  .... 

An  interesting  interview  with  one  of  the  most  popular  players,  containing  facts  and  anecdotes  of  his 
life,  his  work  and  himself  which  he  tells  with  the  hope  of  giving  to  the  admiring  public  what  it 
most  wanted  to  know.    King  Raggot's  career  as  an  actor  is  only  one  of  the  features  of  this  article. 


A  BUNCH  OF  KEYS. 


.   Robert  Keene 


Three  Keys — all  girls — with  the  Key  ring  a  wedding  ring  and  the  lock  a  wedlock,  supply  the  fun  in  this 
story.  Then  when  the  Keys  turn — turn  strange  and  unexpected  things — dramatic  situations  are 
injected  for  a  while.  All  in  all,  when  you  read  this  you  will  be  trying  vainly  to  keep  yourself  from 
laughing  so  that  you  will  be  able  to  reach  the  dramatic  climax. 


FILM  FLAMS. 


Dean  Bowman 


13 


Some  interesting  facts  and  figures  about  pictures,  their  producers  and  those  who  attend  them. 


PROVIDENCE  AND  MRS.  URMY. 


Artliiir  Gavin,  Jr. 


14 


The  part  that  a  lord  whom  she  had  never  seen  played  in  the  life  of  a  girl  whose  mother  was  determined 
that  she  should  marry  into  the  nobility,  and  who,  herself,  had  resolved  to  the  contrary.  Things  go 
on  for  awhile,  then  the  end  of  argument  comes  and  both  the  girl  and  her  mother  win  and  lose — 
How?    Page  fourteen. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  MOTION 
PICTURES— VL 


Robert  Grau 


The  sixth  of  the  complete  articles  that  follow  the  rise  of  motion  pictures  from  their  early  and  crude 
beginning  to  the  present  time.  This  one  deals  with  the  advent  of  the  musical  era,  a  phase  in  the 
evolution  that  is  little  known  of  but  one  of  the  most  important. 

SCREEN  GOSSIP.  .  .    Al  Ray  

Hundreds  of  reels  of  the  doings  in  filnidom  condensed  into  a  column. 

MARRYING  MONEY.   .      .  .   Kenneth  Rand  . 

Wherein  a  series  of  humorous  but  absorbing  complications  arises  from  the  desire  of  two  people  each  to 
marry  a  wealthy  person.  But  the  element  of  true  love  also  plays  a  part  that  both  alters  and  helps 
affairs.  There  are  troubleso'fue  and  wearisome  situations  many,  that  have  to  be  cleared  before  the 
end  of  the  story. 
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PLAYS  AND  PLAYERS    

Short,  pithy  biographies  of  the  players  and  notes  of  interest  of  the  plays,  current  and  future. 

HINTS  FOR  SCENARIO  WRITERS.  Clarence  J.  Caine    ...  30 

Instruction  and  advice  for  amateur  and  professional  photo  playwrights  with  notes  on  where  and  what 
they  can  sell. 


ANSWERS  TO  READERS. 

Replies  to  aspiring  picture-play  authors. 
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As  King  Baggot  Sees  Himself 

By  Hugh  Hoffman 

King  Baggot  has  been  bestowed  with  two  titles  by  his  admirers:  One  is  "The  Matinee 
Idol  of  Pictures"  and  the  other,  almost  the  exact  contrary  in  meaning,  is  "The  Real  Man  of 
the  Films."  It  is  left  for  you  to  decide  what  you  think  of  him  after  reading  this  interview, 
which  consists  mainly  of  his  own  story  of  his  life,  his  work  and  himself.  In  the  latter 
he  deals  of  his  personality  both  in  pictures  and  in  private  life.  There  is  much  about  an 
actor  that  the  public  would  like  to  know  but  that  it  never  hears.  King  Baggot  has  tried  here 
to  tell  you  just  these  things. 


KING  BAGGOT  sat  alone  in  his 
dressing  room  at  the  Universal 
studio,  overlooking  the  Hudson  River, 
in  New  York  City,  after  a  hard  day's 
work.  His  knees  were  crossed,  and  on 
his  knees  his  hands  were  also  crossed 
and  hanging  limp.  There  was  a  little 
stoop  forward  in 
his  shoulders,  and 
he  sat  gazing  out 
of  his  window  in 
a  deep  reverie  of 
some  kind,  while 
the  setting  sun  of 
a  late  February 
afternooon  poured 
in  upon  him  like 
an  orange  lime- 
light. He  was 
wearing  a  thin, 
sleeveless  under- 
shirt and  a  pair  of 
dark  trousers. 
Over  his  shoulder 
was  thrown  a 
towel,  which  com- 
pleted the  picture 
of  a  tired  athlete. 

The  studio  was 
quite  deserted.  All 
of  the  other  actors 
had  shed  their 
make-ups  and  had 


hastened  away  toward  Broadway,  where 
the  lights  were  just  beginning  to  twinkle. 
But  Baggot  lingered  behind  and  sat  and 
gazed  in  meditation  into  the  far,  far 
distance.  He  seemed  to  be  in  a  state 
of  contentment.  It  was  one  of  those 
rare  moments  that  thinking  men  wel- 


A  triple  exposure  of  King  Baggot.    He  is  seen  here  as  himself  and  impersonat- 
ing both  name  characters  in  "The  Corsican  Brothers." 


come;  when  they  can  be  left  en- 
tirely alone  for  a  spell  to  think  and 
think  and  think,  with  no  one  to  intrude. 
The  make-up  was  still  upon  his  face, 
and  he  perhaps  had  an  idea  that  he  was 
all  by  himself.  If  he  heard  a  footfall  of 
the  interviewer  in  the  hallway,  he  took 
no  notice  of  it, 
and  gazed 
straight  ahead 
through  the  win- 
dow. The  door 
was  open. 

The  film  star 
turned  his  head 
slightly  with  a 
fine  poise.  His 
look  had  a  little 
resentment  in  it 
for  a  brief  in- 
stant at  being  in- 
truded upon,  but 
h  i  s  expression 
broke  into  a  faint 
smile  as  he  rec- 
ognized the  vis- 
itor. There  was 
a  gruff  little 
"Hello ;  come 
in !''  King  Bag- 
got  is  one  actor 
who  is  not  lo- 
quacious.  If  any- 
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thing,  lie  is  the  reverse.  He  hates  to 
talk  idle  talk.  At  times,  when  he 
has  something  important  upon  his  mind, 
his  conversation  is  like  that  of  an  In- 
dian— in  monosyllables  only.  His  gruff 
but  kindly  little  "hello"  bespoke  a  weari- 
ness, and  yet  it  seemed  that  he  was  just 
a  little  glad  to  have  some  one  drop  in 
who  might  possibly  say  something  re- 
freshing; and  brighten  up  his  mind. 

Behind  him,  in  the  half  darkness, 
stretched  a  forest  of  men's  clothing.  If 
he  had  been  made  up  for  the  part  of 
Svengali  he  would  have  resembled  a 
secondhand  clothes  dealer  sitting  in 
front  of  his  shop  on  the  Bowery  during 
a  lull  in  business.  The  greater  part  of 
Baggot's  dressing  room  truly  resembles 


a  pin;  if  he  wants  an  opinion  on  lit- 
erary matters,  past,  present,  or  future, 
he  asks  Frank  Smith.  By  this  it  will  be 
understood  that  Frank  Smith  is  not  a 
valet.  He  is  King  Baggot's  pal,  as  well 
as  being  an  actor.  Baggot  would  not 
be  bothered  with  having  a  valet  around 
him.  ,  Nor  does  this  all  mean  that  Bag- 
got  is  a  helpless  creature,  mentally  or 
physically.  It  simply  means  that  he  and 
Frank  Smith  understand  each  other  so 
well  that  they  can  be  perfectly  happy 
together  for  h  ours  without  saying  a 
word. 

But  Baggot  was  quite  alone  when  the 
interviewer  called.  His  expression  indi- 
cated that  he  would  be  willing  to  talk 
at  any  length  if  only  he  could  be  allowed 


When  not  before  the  camera  King  Br.ggot  can  find  plenty  of  work  for  himself 
and  his  secretary  replying  to  letters  from  admirers. 


a  secondhand  clothing  store.  Hundreds 
of  suits  of  clothes  of  every  kind  and 
description  hang  in  long  rows  that 
stretch  somewhere  back  into  the  gloom. 
Between  these  rows  are  narrow  alley- 
ways. Electric  lights  dangle  above  these 
alleyways,  but  they  are  seldom  lit. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  any  one 
could  find  a  certain  suit  of  clothes  that 
was  wanted  except  by  referring  to  some 
sort  of  a  catalogue.  There  is  a  cata- 
logue, but  this  catalogue  is  not  a  book, 
it  is  a  man ;  Frank  Smith  is  his  name. 
He  is  the  friend,  adviser,  assistant,  and 
companion  of  King  Baggot.  He  knows 
everything  there  is  to  know  about  that 
big  dressing  room,  and  King  Baggot 
doesn't  pretend  to  know  anything ;  he 
leaves  it  all  to  Frank  Smith.  If  he 
wants  a  pin  he  asks  Frank  Smith  for 


to  sit  where  he  was  without  having  to 
move. 

'T  am  a  little  bit  tired,"  he  said. 
"You  see,  I  have  been  playing  a  double 
part.  We  are  doing  the  'Corsican  Broth- 
ers,' and  I  am  playing  both  brothers.  We 
do  this  by  double  exposure.  A  little 
while  agp  I  was  fighting  a  duel  with 
myself,  and  a  while  before  that  I  was 
fighting  another  duel  with  my  other  self. 
And  when  I  was  not  fighting  duels  I 
was  changing  costumes  from  one  brother 
to  the  other.  Sometimes  I  would  get 
mixed  up,  and  dress  for  Louis,  when  I 
was  supposed  to  be  Fabian  at  that  mo- 
ment, or  vice  versa.  It  is  rather  a  strain 
because  I  have  to  keep  thinking  all  the 
time  whether  I  am  Louis  or  Fabian, 
and  that  is  almost  as  much  of  a  strain 
as  doing  the  actual  work.    Toward  the 


close  of  day,  tense  concentration  of 
this  kind  has  a  tendency  to  make  us  a 
little  cranky,  and  I  sometimes  have 
words  with  my  director,  who  may  him- 
self happen  to  be  worn  down  a  little 
fine.  That  is  why  I  was  having  such  a 
good  little  rest,  sitting  in  here  alone 
as  you  came  along." 

"Were  you  thinking  about  anything 
particularly  interesting ;  that  is,  some- 
thing that  the  photo-play  fans  would 
like  to  know?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know  whether  it  would 
be  interesting  or  not.  My  thoughts  were 
wandering  from  one  thing  to  another, 
without  any  particular  aim.  Generally, 
when  you  see  an  actor  in  deep  medita- 
tion he  is  not  pondering  on  the  im- 
mortalities of  Shakespeare  or  Alexandre 
Dumas,  but  is  more  apt  to  be  thinking 
whether  he  will  take  ham  or  bacon  with 
his  eggs.  There  is  some  connection  be- 
tween Shakespeare  and  haras,  I  will  ad- 
mit, but  I  was  thinking  of  neither  at 
the  time.  My  mind  was  beyond  the 
Palisades,  over  there,  away  out  in  St. 
Louis,  the  town  where  I  was  raised.  I 
was  thinking  of  a  duel  with  sticks  that 
I  once  had  with  a  playmate.  The  duels 
that  we  were  having  in  the  studio  to- 
day sort  of  brought  up  this  old  remin- 
iscence of  the  days  when  I  was  a  boy, 
dreaming  of  being  an  actor,  and  played 
a  leading  part  in  a  boy's  theater  in  the 
woodshed  of  a  young  friend  of  mine. 

"I  remember  on  this  occasion  I  poked 
my  adversary  rather  hard  with  the 
pointed  stick  that  I  used  for  a  sword, 
and  caused  him  much  pain.  Being  a 
larger  and  stronger  lad  than  myself,  he 
immediately  dropped  his  sword  and 
started  in  to  give  me  a  licking.  Sud- 
denly put  on  the  defensive,  I  had  no 
chance  to  run  away,  and  was  obliged  to 
fight  it  out  then  and  there  on  the  stage, 
with  the  boy  audience  in  front  in  high 
glee  at  the  turn  affairs  had  taken.  I 
surprised  myself  and  every  one  else  by 
giving  this  boy  a  good  thrashing,  and  . 
my  fame  spread  through  the  neighbor- 
hood. In  this  way  I  came  to  take  up  , 
boxing,  which  has  always  remained  my 
favorite  sport.  I  know  it  will  amuse 
you  when  I  tell  you  that  the  other  boy 
was  Frank  Smith." 

One  doesn't  realize  what  a  handsome 
man  Mr.  Baggot  is  until  standing  close 
by  him.  The  screen  hardly  does  him 
justice  because  it  cannot  show  the  pink- 
ness  of  his  skin  or  the  golden-brown  of 
his  hair.    Baggot,  in  color,  is  a  far  bet- 
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ter-looking  Baggot  than  he  is  in  plain 
black  and  white.  This  pinkness  of  skin 
is  not  connned  to  his  face,  but  his  arms 
and  shoulders  reflect  the  same  healthy 
hue.  For  make-up,  he  merely  touches 
up  his  eyes  and  lips,  and  lets  it  go  at 
that.  As  he  stood  on  his  feet  a  moment 
later,  the  perfection  of  his  physique  was 
such  that  it  could  not  escape  notice.  He 
is  tall  and  trim,  heavy  about  the  arms 
and  shoulders  and  diminishing  in  size 
from  that  point  downward,  with  no  trace 
of  approaching  avoirdupois  or  flatness  of 
foot. 

"I  began  my  stage  career  in  St.  Louis," 
continued  the  actor  in  response  to  the 
question.  '"I  started  first,  as  many  ac- 
tors have  done,  by  doing  amateur-dra- 
matic work  whenever  an  opportunity 
presented  itself.  I  used  to  hang  around 
the  theaters  hoping  that  some  actor 
would  step  out  of  the  stage  door  and 
recognize  in  me  a  future  star,  but  no 
actor  ever  did.  I  had  to  get  right  down 
10  the  ground  and  work  mj'  way  up. 
After  a  lot  of  wasted  time.  1  left  St. 
Louis  one  day  with  a  very  shaky  reper- 
toire company,  playing  very  small  parts 
and  doing  lots  of  hard  work  besides.  My 
salary  at  that  time  was  so  small  that 
even  a  sweatshop  proprietor  would  be 
ashamed  to  offer  it  to  any  one.  As 
might  be  expected,  the  company  went 
on  the  rocks  before  many  weeks,  and  I 
was  left  stranded  in  a  Western  town. 
By  rare  fortune,  I  had  noticed  that  there 
was  a  better-known  compan}'  that  would 
be  playing  in  a  few  days  in  the  last 
town  where  our  show  had  been.  I  walked 
back  to  that  town  and  waited  there  for 
that  show  to  come  in.  When  it  came, 
I  found  the  manager,  and  convinced  him 
that  he  needed  me,  and  that  was  a  very 
hard  thing  to  do  in  those  days  when 
repertoire  actors  were  all  supposed  to 
double  in  brass, 

'"That  was  the  beginning  of  my  career. 
I  finished  out  the  season  with  that  com- 
panj-.  The  following  season  I  got  work 
in  my  home  city  of  St.  Louis  at  a  thea- 
ter doing  small  parts  in  a  stock  com- 
pany. After  that  I  joined  other  road  at- 
tractions and  other  stock  companies  in 
different  cities  and  worked  myself  up  to 
the  position  of  leading  man  until  I  was 
finally  playing  the  lead  in  support  of 
Marguerite  Clark,  in  the  'Wishing  Ring.' 
1  then  accepted  an  offer  to  become  lead- 
ing man  of  the  theater  in  St.  Louis 
where  I  had  formerly  tarried  about  the 
stage  door  in  the  hope  that  some  great 
actor  would  come  out  and  discover  me. 


"But  all  that  is  far  in  the  past,  and 
I  would  not  have  mentioned  it,  perhaps, 
had  not  my  mind  been  in  St.  Louis  when 
you  came  in.  I  am  living  in  the  pres- 
ent now,  and  everything  that  happened 
before  I  went  into  the  movies  was  only 
a  preparation  for  this.  I  like  the  movies 
better  than  the  stage,  and  I  am  always 
going  to  remain  a  camera  actor.  The 
scope  is  so  much  wider  and  greater, 
that  there  is  no  question  when  it  comes 
to  making  a  choice.  I  have  been  five 
years  with  the  Imp  company,  which  is 
the  only  motion-picture  company  I  ever 
was  with.    I  joined  it  at  a  time  when 


King  Baggot  and  his  direcEor,  George  Lessey,  going 
over  the  action  of  a  scene. 


any  actor  of  standing  was  likelj'  to  be 
boycotted  by  his  brethren  for  appear- 
ing on  the  screen.  It  was  considered 
professional  suicide  to  become  a  movie 
actor,  and  it  w'as  a  big  gamble  to  stake 
my  all  on  the  turn  of  the  wheel.  Dur- 
ing those  five  years,  I  have  seen  nearly 
all  of  the  better  class  of  actors  follow 
my  example." 

"According  to  that,  Mr.  Baggot,  you 
may  be  rated  among  the  pioneers,  may 
j-ou  not?" 

"Speaking  by  comparison,  I  suppose 
that  I  may  be.  There  are  several  other 
w-ell-known  people  who  were  ahead  of 
me,  but  they  are  very  few.    I  am  not 


sorry  that  I  made  the  decision  to  go  into 
motion  pictures.  In  fact,  I  am  rather 
proud  of  the  fact  that  I  am  a  figure  m 
motion-picture  life." 

"What  do  you  find  about  motion  pic- 
tures more  to  be  preferred  than  the 
theater?" 

"My  home,"  said  Baggot,  without  hes- 
itation. "The  movies  have  brought  the 
actor  to  the  dignity  of  the  citizen.  Very 
few  of  us  had  homes  that  could  really  be 
called  homes,  in  the  common  accept- 
ance of  the  term.  Many  of  us  had 
homes  somewhere,  where  we  went  dur- 
ing the  off  season,  but  none  of  us  had 
permanent  homes  for 
fiftj'-two  weeks  in  the 
year,  as  we  now  have. 
This  gives  us  an  op- 
portunity to  interest 
ourselves  in  civic  life 
and  to  become  more 
substantial.  We  are 
many  times  removed 
from  the  gypsy  ele- 
ment in  theatrical  life. 
Some  of  us  have  auto- 
mobiles and  farms  and 
various  business  inter- 
ests. You  would  be 
surprised  to  hear  a 
party  of  movie  actors 
in  discussion  at  the 
Screen  Club.  The  idea 
of  traveling  and  doing 
one-night  stands  is 
with  them,  indeed,  a 
laughing  matter.  They 
look  back  upon  their 
early  days  as  some  sort 
of  a  dream  that  they 
hope  will  never  come 
true  again.  They  dis- 
cuss politics  and  other 
matters  much  the  same 
as  you  would  hear  it 
any    other  metropolitan 


discussed 
club." 

"By  the  way,  Mr.  Baggot,  are  you  not 
the  man  who  is  known  as  the  founder 
of  the  Screen  Club?"  At  this  question, 
a  smile  came  into  Mr.  Baggot's  face, 
and  his  eyes  lighted  up. 

"Now  you  have  struck  a  tender  spot 
in  my  heart,"  said  he.  "I  do  not  like 
to  boast  of  the  fact  that  that  remark- 
able institution  came  from  mj-  sugges- 
tion and  early  efforts,  but  next  to  my 
home  my  heart  is  and  always  will  be 
given  to  the  Screen  Club.  If  I  may  be 
said  to  have  a  hobby,  the  Screen  Club  is 
my  hobby. 
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"Before  there  was  any  Screen  Club, 
moving-picture  men  were,  to  a  large 
extent,  strangers  to  each  other.  There 
was  no  place  of  meeting  except  in  res- 
taurants and  other  public  places,  and 
that  is  where  the  Screen  Club  came  into 
the  world ;  in  a  restaurant,  a  little  over 
two  years  ago,  I  was  sitting  with  a  party 
of  friends  who  had  dropped  in  one  by 
one.  The  conversation  was  general,  and 
I  suggested,  quite  spontaneously, 
what  a  good  thing  it  would  be  if  the 
motion-picture  people  had  a  common 
place  of  meeting.  The  idea  met  with 
the  approval  of  those  present,  and  I 
proceeded  to  follow  up  the  idea  at 
my  own  expense.  I  sent  out  notices 
to  everybody  in  the  moving-picture 
profession  around  New  York  of  a 
meeting  to  be  held  for  the  formation 
of  a,  club.  At  the  very  first  meeting 
we  got  a  membership  of  nearly  two 
hundred,  and  the  club  became  a  real- 
ity. For  the  rest  of  the  story  I  can 
do  nothing  but  point  with  pride  to 
our  splendid  clubhouse  at  No.  165 
West  Forty-seventh  Street.  ,  Some 
day  we  hope  to  be  as  prominent  a 
club  as  the  Lambs  Club.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Lambs  Club,  also,  and 
receive  my  mail  at  both.  While  I 
think  that  the  Lambs  is  the  most 
flourishing  theatrical  organization  of 
its  kind  that  has  ever  been,  my  heart 
must  always  remain  with  what  I, 
fondly  call  my  first  baby,  the  Screen 
Club." 

"Would  you  mind  telling  what  is 
the  favorite  photo  play  in  which  you 
have  appeared,  and  why?" 

"Offhand,  I  should  say  Tvanhoe.' 
Scott  has  always  been  my  favorite 
author,  and  when  I  was  informe;d 
that  the  Universal  company  had  de- 
cided to  send  me  and  my  coworkers 
to  Scotland  to  do  'Ivanhoe,'  I  was 
pleased  beyond  measure.    I  have  al- 
ways suspected  that  some  friend  of 
mine  in  the  inner  counsels  of  the 
company  may  have  overheard  me  re- 
mark at  some  time  that  I  would  love 
to  play  'Ivanhoe.'    At  any  rate,  we  went 
to  Scotland  and  did  Tvanhoe,'  and  with 
me  it  will  always  remain   a  favorite. 
Still,  I  consider  that  'Absinthe,'  which 
we  did  in  Paris  a  little  later,  is  equally 
strong.    As  a  photo  play,  'Absinthe'  was 
not  taken  from  any  novel,  but  is  an 
original    screen   drama,    depending  on 
nothing  but  its  merits  for  success.  It 
is  now  a  couple  of  years  since  we  did 
'Absinthe,'  and  the  picture  is  still  going 


strong.  I  think  it  is  an  example  of  my 
best  work.  However,  I  hope  to  eclipse 
it  in  this  forthcoming  production  of  the 
'Corsican  Brothers.' " 

By  this  time,  Baggot  had  gotten  rid 
of  his  make-up,  and  was  putting  the  fin- 
ishing touches  on  his  street  toilet.  On 
the  window  sill  was  a  vase  with  sev- 
eral white  carnations  in  it.  As  the  last 
touch,  he  took  one  and  put  it  in  his 
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to  some  of  Grieg's  wonderful  music. 
You  see,  she  happens  to  know  that  I  am 
also  very  fond  of  Grieg,  and  she  always 
sees  that  there  are  plenty  of  Grieg 
records  in  the  house." 

When  this  was  said,  darkness  was 
complete.  Mr.  Baggot's  automobile  was 
throbbing  its  young  life  away  on  the 
deserted  street  below.  He  clicked  the 
key  of  the  electric  light,  and  we  groped 
our  way  out  through  the  empty  hall- 
ways, and  left  the  big,  gloomy  ware- 
house in  darkness  except  for  the 
puny,  flickering  gas  jet  of  the  night 
watchman.  The  motor  car  left  the 
squalid  regions  of  Eleventh  Avenue 
and  headed  for  the  Screen  Club. 
Baggot  signed  his  name  on  the  regis- 
ter. 

"Put    your     age     opposite  your 
name,"  we  suggested. 

"What's  the  idea?"  he  smiled. 
"Nothing,  only  some  folks  like  to 
know  those  things." 

"Oh,  very  well,  if  you  insist,"  and 
he  wrote  down  thirty-two. 


The  Screen  Club  in  New  York  City,  of  which 
King  Baggot  is  founder. 

lapel.  "I  get  a  bunch  of  these  fresh 
every  day  from  a  lady  admirer  of  mine," 
he  explained.  "She  happens  to  know 
my  favorite  flower,  and  sees  that  I  am 
always  supplied  with  one.  Her  name  is 
Mrs.  Baggot,  my  mother. 

"Yes,  'this  is  the  life !'  When  I  get 
home,  she  will  be  there,  and  my  fa- 
vorite food  will  be  cooking  on  the  stove. 
Then,  while  I  wait  a  few  moments,  she 
will  put  on  a  record,  and  we  will  listen 


The  Disadvantage  of  Experience. 

yERNON  CASTLE,  who  is  ap- 
*  pearing  with  Mrs.  Castle  in  a 
polite  melodrama  for  the  Cort  Film 
Corporation,  knows  more  about  the 
big  police  dog  which  he  keeps  about 
the  place  than  an  extra  player  who 
took  part  in  an  auto  chase  and  fight 
the  other  day,  near  the  home  of  the 
Castles,  on  Manhasset  Bay. 

Castle  knew  that  the  dog  would  do 
things  he  was  told  to  do,  so  he  ad- 
vised  the  extra  man  to  wrap  his 
wrist  up  in  heavy  cloth,  if  he  was 
going  to  take  part  in  the  scene  with 
the  dog.     The  extra  man  laughed 
away   the    fears    of    the  elongated 
dancer,  and  the  scene  was  started. 
Away -went  the  two  autos,  with  a  dog 
loping  behind.   Then  came  the  crash, 
and  the  fight,  and  the  dog  consid- 
ered it  a  regular  police  case.  As 
the  supposed  thugs  began  to  make  their 
get-away,  the  extra  man,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  leader  of  the  gang,  made 
ofif  alone,  and  the  dog  rightly  singled 
him  out  as  the  object  of  legal  pursuit. 
There  was  a  leap,  and  a  cry  of  pain, 
and  before  they  got  the  two  untangled 
the   dog  had  pretty  well  worked  his 
teeth  toward  the  bones  in  the  wrist  of 
his  captive. 


A  Bunch  of  Keys 

V.  L,  S.  E. 

By  Robert  Keene 

A  bunch  of  keys — three  of  them — and  all  girls,  a  Lawyer  Snagg.  a  widow  whom  he  had 
jilted,  three  young  men  in  love  and  a  host  of  mysterious  people  compose  the  characters  in 
this  story  taken  .firom  one  of  the  best  comedies  ever  shown  on  the  screen.  With  such  a 
collection  of  people  to  carry  along  the  thread  of  a  tale  there  is  much  to  be  anticipated — but 
not  too  much,  for  all  you  can  look  for  in  the  way  of  fun  is  here.  The  girls  are  all  pretty  and 
are  exceedingly  proud  of  it.  but  if  one  was  willing  to  admit  being  homely  it  would  mean  a 
fortune  to  her.  See  how  they  attempt  to  clear  matters  and  what  everything  leads  to. 
This  story  was  taken  from  the  Essanay  picture  released  by  the  Vitagraph-Lubin-Selig- 
Essanay,  Inc.,  the  cast  in  which  film  consisted  of: 

Jonas  Grimes  John  Slavin 

Littleton  Snaggs  William  Burress 

Teddy  Keys  June  Keith 

Rose  Keys  Charlotte  Mineau 

May  Keys  ,  Leota  Chrider 

Matilda  Jenkins  William  Castelet 


HOSE  Ke.vs  girls  were  quarreling 
again. 


Motherless  and  fatherless,  thej-  all 
lived  together  in  what  could  only  have 
been  called  harmony  by  a  person  who 
was  utterly  stone-deaf.  They  were  Rose 
and  IMay  and  Teddv:  The  latter  was  a 
tomboy — wherein  she  differed  from  her 
sisters,  who  were  prim  and  dignified  and 
quite  devoid  of  all  claim  to  a  sense  of 
humor. 

Rose,  who  was  pretty,  considered  her- 
self more  so  than  ^lay.  And  May,  who 
had  inherited  her  share  of  the  justly 
famed  Keys  good  looks,  objected  to 
Rose's  claim  of  superior  attractions,  and 
entered  a  counter  one  to  being  the  fair- 
est of  the  two.  Which  led  to  incessant 
bickerings  between  the  pair. 

Teddy — who,  if  the  truth  be  told,  was 
reallj"  the  prettiest  of  the  three  sisters 
— contented  herself  hy  poking  fun  at  the 
pretensions  of  the  other  two  to  being 
village  belles — and  thereby  added  her 
share  to  the  bickering  that  went  on 
among  the  trio  from  morning  till  night. 

It  was  said  by  the  inhabitants  of  Din- 
gleville,  where  the  Keys  girls  lived,  that 
there  never  were  three  such  scrappy 
sisters  in  the  world  before — they 
couldn't  seem  to  get  along  together  any- 
how. 

Xow,  as  has  been  mentioned,  they 
were  quarreling  again. 

The  dispute  this  time  was  on  a  brand- 


new  subject  It  had  that  to  commend 
it,  at  least.  Rose  and  May  were  not 
wrangling  about  which  was  the  better 
looking,  nor  were  they  turning  their 
combined  forces  into  an  attack  upon 
Teddy  for  her  ridicule  of  their  prim- 
ness and  vanit}-.  This  time  their  family 
jar  had  to  do  with  a  question  of  money. 

The  Keys  girls  were  not  exactly  poor, 
but  they  were  the  next  thing  to  it.  They 
had  the  family  roof  over  their  heads, 
and  enough  of  an  income,  in  the  way  of 
an  annuitj-  paid  out  of  the  slender  es- 
tate their  father  had  left  behind  him, 
to  feed  them  and  supply  them  with 
clothes.  Rose  and  Maj-  paid  a  great 
deal  more  attention  to  this  last  item 
than  did  Teddy.  Being  of  the  tomboy 
tv  pe,  as  has  alread}-  been  explained,  she 
did  not  care  for  ribbons  and  furbelows 
in  which  to  deck  herself  out,  as  was  the 
case  with  her  two  sisters. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  said,  however, 
that  in  spite  of  this  Teddy  had  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  as  well  in  the  matter  of 
beaus  as  Rose  and  May.  Each  of  the 
Keys  girls  had  a  swain  sighing  in  her 
train. 

Rose's  was  Gilly  Spooner. 

Clay's  was  Tom  Harding. 

Tedd}"'s  suitor  was  a  }"0ung  man  with 
the  forbidding,  drj--as-dust  name  of 
Jonas  Grimes,  which  his  bright,  gay.  fun- 
loving  disposition  quite  belied. 

That  morning,  a  letter  had  come  to 


the  sisters  Ke3"S.  bearing  upon  its  en- 
velope the  postmark  of  Pillett's  Corners, 
a  town  fortj"  miles  away.  The  com- 
munication, which  filled  but  six  lines 
of  a  "sheet  of  cheap,  ruled  note  paper, 
was  signed  with  the  name  of  Littleton 
Snaggs,  attorney  and  counsellor  at  law. 
In  four  words  it  announced  to  the  girls 
the  fact  that  their  uncle  was  dead. 

After  which,  ilr.  Snaggs  went  on  to 
explain  in  his  own  curt  style  that  the 
uncle  had  left  a  will.  The  will  was  in 
his — 'Sir.  Snaggs" — possession.  This 
much  of  its  contents  he  was  prepared 
to  reveal:  The  hotel  which  had  been 
the  girls'  uncle's  source  of  income  for 
years  he  had  left  to  them.  ^Nlr.  Snaggs 
advised  them  to  pay  him  a  visit  at  once 
sin  the  hotel,  of  which  he  had  taken  pos- 
session. There  were  conditions — he 
hinted,  without  saying  more — on  which 
the  propertj-  had  been  left  to  them, 
which  he  would  explain  in  person.  And 
he  begged  to  remain,  et  cetera. 

Scarcely  had  the  letter  been  read, 
when  Rose  and  iNIay  and  Teddy  Keys 
were  in  the  midst  of  a  lively  dispute. 

'"Of  course,"  announced  Rose  loftily, 
"uncle  meant  the  hotel  to  come  to  me, 
as  the  niece  who  was  always  his  fa- 
vorite.'' 

"Indeed,  he  was  fonder  of  me  than  of 
you,"  returned  ^lay  in  the  same  frigidly 
polite,  but  firm,  tone  which  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  two  sisters'  prim  na- 
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ture.  "I  had  uncle's  own  word  for  it 
that  /  was  his  favorite — he  told  me  so 
himself.  And  I  know  he  meant  to  leave 
the  hotel  to  me  alone." 

Then  Teddy,  the  harum-scarum, 
chimed  into  the  discussion.  ' 

"Such  an  idea !"  she  scoffed,  with  one 
of  her  short  laughs  that  were  so  ex- 
asperating to  the  other  two.  "Uncle 
Ben  wasn't  so  senile  as  you  seem  to 
think — he  saw  through  both  of  you,  with 
your  airs  and  stuck-up  ways,  in  a  wink. 
And  1  was  his  little  golden-haired  niece, 
the  pet  of  his  declining  years.  He  meant 


that  /  should  come  into  his  hotel  after 
he  died,  knowing  more  about  how  to 
run  it  in  two  minutes  than  either  of  you 
would  in  a  year.  And  you  can  bet  your 
boots" — Teddy's  language  was  some- 
times as  undignified  as  her  conduct  was 
unconventional — "I'm  going  to  have  the 
hotel  all  for  myself!" 

Then  the  quarrel  was  under  way  in 
earnest. 

"Nothing  of  the  kind !"  cried  Rose. 
"It's  mine  by  rights!" 

"I  say  it's  mine!"  May's  voice  rose 
above  her  sister's  "I'll  make  the  lawyer 
turn  it  over  to  me  " 


"Not  if  I  see  you  first!'  put  in  Teddy. 
"I'd  like  to  know  where  either  of  you 
think  you  come  in,  to  gobble  it  up  over 
my  head?  And  suppose  either  of  you 
did  get  it?  You'd  make  a  failure  of  it 
in  less  than  three  months.  Yes,  you 
would !  Neither  of  you  has  got  enough 
common  sense  to  run  a  stray  dog  out  of 
the  front  yard,  let  alone  run  a  hotel  to 
make  it  pay.  And  that's  what  I  could 
do;  it's  what  I'm  going  to  do — become 
the  only  successful  woman  hotel  pro- 
prietor in  the  State  " 

How  many  minutes,  or  hours,  more 


the  argument  might  have  gone  on,  there 
is  no  telling.  For  at  that  moment  the 
three  sweethearts  of  the  three  girls  en- 
tered the  gate  and  came  up  the  garden 
walk  toward  the  veranda  of  the  house, 
where  the  Keys  girls  sat.  The  young 
men  heard  about  the  legacy  to  which 
their  several  ladyloves  had  fallen  heir; 
and  Jonas  Grimes  asked  to  see  the  let- 
ter from  Lawyer  Snaggs,  which  he  read 
through. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  he  announced  to 
Teddy  and  her  sisters,  "that  you're  all 
taking  more  for  granted  than  this  noti- 
fication of  the  general  nature  of  your 


uncle's  will  implies.  So  far  as  this  legal 
light,  Snaggs,  has  deigned  to  inform  you 
as  to  the  contents  of  the  document, 
you've  all  been  left  the  hotel  together, 
share  and  share  alike.  That  is,  until 
you  hear  the  conditions,  which  he  hints 
are  mentioned  in  the  last  testament  of 
your  relative.  The  lawyer  asks  you  to 
come  to  the  hotel,  which  he  is  managing 
until  you  show  up,  to  learn  what  those 
conditions  are.  The  sensible  thing  for 
you  to  do,  before  you  get  into  any 
deeper  mix-up  over  who's  to  have  the 
property,  and  who's  not,  is  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  attorney  and  hear  what  he 
has  to  say." 

The  sisters  looked  at  one  another. 

"I,  for  one,  had  already  made  up  my 
mind  to  go  to  Pillett's  Corners  on  the 
first  train  to-morrow,"  declared  Rose 
firmly. 

"And  so  had  I,"  announced  May, 
through  lips  which  were  set  in  an  equally 
straight  line. 

"We'll  all  go  together,"  remarked 
Teddy  cheerfully,  "and  have  the  matter 
settled,  as  Jonas  suggests,  once  for  all. 
The  lawyer  will  tell  us  on  what  condi- 
tion the  hotel  is  to  be  turned  over  for 
the  exclusive  benefit  of  one  or  the  other 
of  us,  and  then  you'll  see  that  I'll  win 
it.  I  can't  imagine  a  condition  uncle 
could  have  named  that  I  can't  fulfill 
better  than  either  of  you — no  matter 
what  it  is.  And  I'm  satisfied  to  prove 
my  claim  to  being  the  one  who's  en- 
titled to  own  and  manage  the  hotel.'' 

Attorney  Littleton  Snaggs,  of  Pillett's 
Corners,  was  a  shrewd,  farseeing  indi- 
vidual. 

Some  months  prior  to  the  demise  of 
the  Keys  girls'  uncle,  which  had  enabled 
the  lawyer  to  secure  a  temporary  hold 
of  the  hotel  of  the  deceased,  who  had 
been  his  client,  Snaggs  had  laid  siege 
to  the  heart  of  Mrs.  Matilda  Jenkins. 

Mrs.  Jenkins  was  a  widow.  She  was 
spare  of  frame,  and  with  a  sourness  of 
visage  that  "would  curdle  milk,  if  she 
looked  at  it,"  in  the  words  of  the  rest 
of  her  neighbors.  In  addition,  her 
tongue  was  as  long  as  her  temper  was 
short.  Altogether,  Mrs.  Jenkins  pos- 
sessed few  attributes  to  endear  her  in 
the  eyes  of  the  average  seasoned  bache- 
lor, tempted  to  exchange  his  state  of  sin- 
gle blessedness  for  the  realm  of  mat- 
rimony. 

And  yet  Lawyer  Snaggs,  thereby 
proving  his  claim  to  shrewdness  and  far- 
sightedness, had  wooed  her  as  though 
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she  had  owned  all  the  charms  of  Venus 
and  Helen  of  Troy  combined. 

The  Widow  Jenkins  was  rich — and 
there  lay  Lawyer  Snaggs'  sole  reason 
for  courting  her  with  an  ardor  that  one 
would  not  have  thought  him  capable  of 
at  his  fifty-odd  years. 

But  all  that  had  ceased  to  be,  a  month 
or  two  before.  For  then  Lawyer  Snaggs 
had  made  a  dicovery.  A  most  important 
discovery  it  was.  The  Widow  Jenkins' 
fortune — although  she  herself  had  not 


was  concerned,  were  those  protestations 
and  avowals  of  deathless  affection  for- 
gotten. She  refused  to  be  a  closed  in- 
cident. The  lawyer  had  plainly  de- 
clared his  intentions.  He  had  got  the 
widow's  hopes  all  up  of  taking  another 
plunge  into  the  hymeneal  pond.  And, 
privately,  she  declared  that  he  was  not 
going  to  back  out  of  the  match — not 
unless  she  first  knew  the  reason  why. 

It  was  just  at  this  time  that  the  uncle 
of    the    Kevs    sisters    dving,  Lawver 


letter  advising  them  of  their  uncle's 
death,  and  the  hotel  he  had  condition- 
ally willed  to  them,  the  three  Keys  girls 
presented  themselves  before  the  attor- 
ney, who  was  on  duty  behind  the  desk 
of  the  establishment. 

Accompanying  them  on  the  journey 
from  Dingleville  to  Pillett's  Corners 
were  Gilly  Spooner,  Tom  Harding, 
and  Jonas  Grimes — each  young  man 
weighted  down  with  the  bags  and  bag- 
gage of  his  sweetheart,  for  Rose  and 
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Lawyer  Snaggs  did  not  recognize  Teddy  Keys  in  her  disguise  as  a  drummer. 


then  been  aware  of  it — had  all  been 
swept  away,  due  to  the  collapse  of  the 
city  gas  company,  in  whose  bonds  all 
her  wealth  had  been  invested. 

Straightway,  Snaggs  had  been  no 
longer  interested  in  her.  His  calls  at 
her  cottage  had  ceased  abrifptly.  She 
was  a  closed  incident  in  his  life.  As  far 
as  he  was  concerned,  it  was  as  though 
all  the  vows  of  undying  love  he  had 
breathed  into  her  ear  had  never  been 
spoken. 

But  not  as  far  as  the  Widow  Jenkins 


Snaggs  had  taken  over  the  management 
of  the  hotel  pro  tem. 

Among  the  very  first  visitors  who  had 
shown  up  at  the  hostelry  and  engaged  a 
room  there  had  been  a  man  of  a  spare, 
angular  frame,  with  a  large,  black  beard 
concealing  most  of  his  face,  and  a  suit 
of  clothes  that  fitted  him  queerly — al- 
most, one  might  have  said,  as  though 
their  wearer  was  unaccustomed  to  being 
clad  in  such  garb. 

Early  in  the  forenoon  of  the  daj'  fol- 
lowing their  receipt  of  Lawyer  Snaggs' 


^lay  and  Teddj-  Keys  had  come  to  the 
hotel,  prepared  to  stay. 

"I  am  Rose  Keys,"  announced  that 
one  of  the  sisters,  to  Lawyer  Snaggs, 
"to  whom  my  uncle  willed  this  hotel." 

"And  I  am  May,"  her  equally  prim 
sister  declared,  "th-e  one  my  uncle  really 
intended  the  hotel  to  go  to." 

Teddy  addressed  Snaggs  smilinglj- : 

"You  can  consider  yourself  fired  as 
the  manager  of  this  hotel,  Mr.  Lawyer 
;Man  !  Tm  here — ready  to  take  over  the 
running  of  the  place.   Teddy  Ke3's  is  my 
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name — the  one,  you  know,  that  my  uncle 
meant  to  give  the  hotel  to  when  he 
should  be  called  away  to  learn  harp 
playing,  in  six  easy  lessons,  inside  the 
pearly  gates." 

Lawyer  Snaggs  looked  apprehensively 
from  one  to  the  other  of  the  girls  be- 
fore him  for  a  moment. 

And  then  a  crafty  expression  settled 
down  on  his  lean,  shrewd  countenance. 
He  shifted  his  quid  from  right  cheek 
to  left.  And  then,  leaning  back  against 
the  letter  rack  behind  the  hotel  desk,  he 
announced  good-naturedly : 

"Now,  one  at  a  time,  ladies !  You 
don't  none  o'  you  know  who  your  uncle 
really  left  this  hotel  to.    Do  you,  now?" 

Again  looking  from  one  to  another  of 
the  sisters,  Snaggs'  eyes  narrowed  still 
farther  to  conceal  the  triumphant  glint 
which  sparkled  there  over  the  idea  that 
had  suddenly  come  to  him — an  idea 
whereby  he  could  carry  out  the  purpose 
that  was  now  firmly  fixed  in  his  mind, 
in  place  of  his  former  aim  of  adding 
to  his  worldly  possessions  by  marrying 
tlie  Widow  Jenkins,  which  was  none 
other  than  to  get  this  hotel  permanently 
into  his  hands. 

"You  ain't  seen  the  will  yet,"  the 
shrewd  attorney  went  on.  "And  I  have 
— so  I  know  more'n  you  do  about  this 
matter.  Now,  as  I  told  you  in  my  let- 
ter, your  uncle  left  this  hotel  to  you — 
conditionally.  It  was  to  go  to  the  one 
that  •" 

Snaggs  paused  to  frame  the  idea 
which  had  come  to  him,  in  the  proper 
words.  He  had  noticed  that  all  three 
of  the  Keys  sisters  were  pretty.  And 
that  was  what  had  given  him  the  germ 
of  his  scheme. 

"It  was  to  go  to  the  one,"  he  resumed, 
"who  was  voted  the  homeliest  of  the 
three  of  you  by  the  first  drummer  that 
stopped  at  the  house!" 

A  gasp  went  up  from  the  three  girls. 

And  the  next  moment  they  all  stepped 
back  from  the  hotel  desk  as  though 
away  from  the  vicinity  of  a  wet  New- 
foundland dog,  who  was  shaking  him- 
self off  after  a  swim. 

If  that  was  the  condition  their  uncle 
had  placed  upon  the  ownership  by  one 
of  their  number  of  the  hotel,  none  of 
them  wanted  it.  Even  Teddy,  the  tom- 
boy of  the  three  sisters,  showed  by  her 
manner  that  she  was  unwilling  to  ac- 
cept it  on  those  terms.  For  all  her 
romping  ways,  she  was  still  a  woman. 
And  one,  moreover,  who  was  by  no 
means  blind  to  the   fact  of  her  own 


physical  attractions.  Thus  she  had  a 
perfectly  natural  feminine  disinclination 
to  be  awarded  the  prize  of  even  a  good- 
paying  hotel  as  the  homeliest  girl  of 
the  three — the  hotel,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
instead  of  a  gift  to  be  desired,  had  be- 
come a  booby  prize,  due  to  this  absurd 
stipulation  in  their  uncle's  will. 

Rose  was  the  first  to  recover  from  her 
amazement  and  find  her  voice. 

"I  will  withdraw  from  the  contest," 
she  announced,  with  an  icy  smile  to  May, 
whose  claim  to  being  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  the  three  sisters  she  had  long 
considered,  "in  your  favor,  my  dear.  Of 
course,  if  the  hotel  is  to  go  to  the  home- 
liest— you  will  win  it,  hands  down." 

May  promptly  turned  toward  the  door 
to  'take  her  departure. 

"Of  course,  I  withdraw,  myself,"  she 
declared  frigidly.  "The  question  of  who 
gets  the  hotel  is  to  be  decided  between 
you  and  Teddy." 

Rose  turned  to  their  harum-scarum 
sister. 

"You  said  there  wasn't  a  condition 
uncle  could  have  named  that  you 
wouldn't  be  able  to  fulfill  better  than 
we  could,"  she  informed  her.  "And 
you  were  right,  sister,  dear.  By  the 
terms  of  his  will,  the  house  goes  to  you." 

Teddy's  face  reddened  angrily  at  the 
thinly  veiled  reflection  upon  her  charms. 
Nevertheless,  her  tone  was  mockingly 
light  when  she  spoke. 

"Indeed,"  said  she,  "I  am  the  one  to 
give  up  the  field  to  you  two.  If  it 
came  to  a  vote  as  to  which  was  the 
homeliest  of  us  three,  I  wouldn't  stand 
a  chance  of  winning.  Even  a  drummer 
with  only  one  eye,  if  he  was  the  first 
one  to  stop  at  the  house  and  thus  be- 
come the  settler  of  the  question,  would 
dismiss  me  at  a  single  glance.  But  it 
seems  very  strange  to  me  that  uncle 
would  have  made  such  a  provision  in  his 
will.  I  would  like  to  see  the  document. 
Where  is  it,  Mr.  Snaggs?" 

The  lawyer's  face  reddened  in  turn, 
and  he  cleared  his  throat,  shifting  em- 
barrassedly  from  foot  to  foot. 

Of  course,  the  truth  of  the  matter 
was  that  Teddy,  either  unwittingly  or 
otherwise,  had  put  her  finger  on  the 
weak  link  in  Snaggs'  scheme.  He  could 
not  produce  the  will  to  prove  that  the 
condition  he  had  named  was  really  in 
it — for  it  existed  nowhere  outside  of  his 
tricky  brain. 

"I'll  tell  ye,"  he  stammered  out — "I'll 
tell  ye  how  it  is.  .  I'm  mighty  sorry 
about  it,  but  there's  no  i^se  in  cryin' 


over  spilled  milk.  The  will — the  will's 
lost.  I've  hunted  high  and  low  for  it, 
but  I  can't  find  it.  It's  just  like  I  tell 
you,  though — your  uncle  wrote  down  in 
black  and  white  that  this  hotel  was  to 
go  to  the  one  of  you  three  that  was 
declared  the  ugliest  by  the  first  drum- 
mer that  stopped  at  the  house." 

Jonas  Grimes  pulled  Teddy's  sleeve, 
and  beckoned  her  to  follow  him  outside 
the  hotel. 

"Do  you  know,"  he  said  to  her,  when 
they  were  out  of  earshot  of  the  others, 
"I  don't  trust  Mr.  Littleton  Snaggs  any 
farther  than  I  think  I  can  throw  him? 
My  personal  opinion  is  that  he's  not 
telling  you  girls  the  truth  about  your 
uncle's  will." 

"But  what  would  be  his  object  in 
saying  what  wasn't  so  about  what  it  had 
in  it?"  questioned  Teddy. 

"I  don't  know,''  replied  the  young 
man,  rubbing  his  chin  reflectively.  "But, 
just  the  same,  I  think  he'll  bear  watch- 
ing. What  were  you  thinking  of  do- 
ing, after  hearing  the  condition  on  which 
the  hotel  was  to  be  given  to  one  of  you 
three  ?" 

"Why,  of  turning  around  and  going 
back  to  Dingleville  again,  of  course," 
answered  Teddy  promptly.  "You  don't 
suppose  I  want  the  hotel,  and  the  rep- 
utation of  being  the  homeliest  of  the 
Keys  girls  at  the  same  time,  do  you? 
If  you  do,  you're  mistaken — I  don't!" 

Jonas  stood  thoughtfully  stroking  his 
chin  for  a  moment  or  two  more. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I'd  do,  if  I  were 
you,"  he  suggested  at  length.  "I'd  stay 
here  for  a  while,  and  watch  how  things 
go.  Mind  you,  I  tell  you  that  man 
Snaggs  will  bear  watching.  In  my  opin- 
ion, he's  up-to  something          By  jingo, 

I  know  what  it  is,  I'll  bet  a  dollar. 
He's  after  this  hotel  himself.  He  wants 
to  get  it  into  his  hands  in  some  way. 
Teddy,  you  and  I  will  put  a  spoke  in  his 
wheel !" 

Teddy's  eyes  sparkled. 

"I'm  with  you,  Jonas,  if  what  you 
suspect  is  a  fact,"  said  she.  "But  what's 
the  first  thing  for  us  to  do?" 

"Lay  low,  and  hunt  for  the  will," 
counseled  her  sweetheart.  "If  Snaggs 
is  telling  the  truth  about  not  being  able 
to  find  it,  perhaps  we'll  have  more  luck 
than  he  has.  If  there  wasn't  any  such 
absurd  condition  made  by  your  uncle 
in  it,  there  may  be  some  other  way  that 
you  can  get  hold  of  the  hotel." 

Meanwhile,  Gilly  Spooner  had  led 
Rose  ofif  to  one  side. 
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"I  wouldn't  go  back  home,  if  I  were 
you,"  he  advised  her.  "That  would 
leave  Teddy  alone  on  the  ground  when 
the  tirst  drummer  came  along  to  choose 
between  them  as  to  which  was  the  home- 
liest. And  one  or  the  other  would  get 
the  hotel,  and  you'd  lose  your  chance  of 
owning  it,-  you  see.  Stay  here  for  a 
day  or  so.  at  least,  and  see  how  things 
turn  out."' 


May  agreed  to  do  as  her  admirer  sug- 
gested. And  so  the  three  Keys  sisters 
asked  Snaggs  to  assign  them  to  rooms 
in  the  hotel,  in  which  they  each  ex- 
pressed their  intention  to  remain  for  a 
few  days. 

The  details  of  the  deep-laid  plan 
which  the  shrewd  and  far-sighted  law- 
yer had  concocted  for  becoming  the  pro- 
prietor in  earnest  of  the  hotel,  were 


Was  the  plan  a  neat  one,  Snaggs  asked 
himself,  chuckling?  He  answered,  still 
chuckling,  that  it  was  extremely  neat, 
indeed.  Already  he  had  perceived  that 
Teddy  was  slightly  more  attractive  than 
her  sisters.  And,  almost  at  once,  he 
began  to  pave  the  way  to  the  proposal 
of  marriage  he  meant  to  make  to  her  as 
soon  as  the  drummer,  who  was  due  to 
come  along  almost  any  day-,  and  who 


Lawyer  Snaggs  found  that  every  hand  among  the  guests  in  the  here 


Rose  j^ielded  to  her  beau's  persuasion. 

"Tf  you  go  back  home  right  away." 
Tom  Harding  was  saying  to  May,  whom 
he  had  also  drawn  aside  to  give  her  the 
benefit  of  his  loyal  advice,  "you'd  be 
clearing  the  way~ior  either  Rose  or 
Teddy  to  win  the  hotel  by  the  decision 
of  the  first  drummer  that  came  along — 
I'd  stay  here  for  a  while,  anyway,  and 
see  what  happens." 


these :  One  of  the  three  Keys  girls 
alone  could  win  the  hotel,  hy  the  terms 
which  he  had  told  them  were  incor- 
porated in  their  uncle's  will.  He  meant 
to  marrj'  that  one. 

She  would  be  declared  the  homeliest 
by  the  first  drummer  who  should  stop 
oft  at  the  house — and  whom  he.  Snaggs. 
the  crafts-  and  all  wise,  would  bribe  to 
pick  out  the  prettiest. 


was  raised  against  him. 

would  be  bribed  by  the  la\\-}-er,  should 
have  named  her  as  the  homeliest  of  the 
three  sisters. 

Finding  Teddy  alone  on  the  veranda, 
an  hour  after  her  arrival  at  the  hotel 
with  her  sisters,  Snaggs  engaged  her  in 
conversation  with  his  most  ingratiating 
manner. 

'Tf  you  should  win  this  hotel."'  he 
besan  archlv,  ■'"vou'd  find  it  kind  o"  hard 
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to  manage  without  a  husband  to  help 
ye." 

Teddy  stiffened. 

"Indeed?"  she  said  indignantly.  "And 
so  you  think  that  I'd  be  likely  to  win  it, 
do  you?" 

Snaggs  bit  his  lip  in  vexation  over  the 
false  step  he  had  taken.  He  had  for- 
gotten for  the  moment  the  uncompli- 
mentary nature  of  the  decision  that 
would  give  the  hotel  to  one  or  another 
of  the  sisters,  and  that  any  hint  of  who 
he  thought  would  be  likely  to  win  it 
would  not  be  taken  kindly  by  any  one 
of  them.  He  quickly  shifted  to  another 
tack. 

"Of  course,"  he  hastily  corrected  him- 
self, "of  course  you  wouldn't  be  likely 
to  win  it.  But  it'd  be  a  disappointment 
to  you,  wouldn't  it,  to  lose  a  fine-payin' 
hotel  like  this?  An'  mebbe  if  you  was 
to  get  married  it  might  sort  o'  even 
things  up — make  the  blow  less  hard  to 
bear,  as  you  might  say." 

Teddy  turned  her  head  away. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Snaggs !"  she  said  in  a  voice 
that  sounded  strangely  choked.  "This  is 
so  sudden  !" 

Snaggs'  eyes  popped  open  with  alarm. 

"No,  no !"  he  protested,  backing  away 
and  looking  apprehensively  over  his 
shoulder  to  see  if  by  any  chance  she 
had  been  overheard.  "I  ain't  said  noth- 
in'  to  you — yet.  Remember  that.  The 
time  ain't  come  for  that.  But — but  I 
don't  say  that  I  mightn't  go  further'n 
this  with  you  some  day.  Just  so  far,  I 
ain't  declared  myself." 

And  the  lawyer  haster^ed  back  into  the 
hotel,  as  he  saw  the  black-bearded  man 
with  the  spare  frame,  and  in  the  awk- 
ward-fitting suit  of  clothes,  approach- 
ing along  the  veranda. 

Beside  the  chair  in  which  Teddy  sat 
shaking  with  silent  laught  r,  the  owner 
of  the  black  beard  stopped  and  looked 
down  at  her  from  under  lowering  brows. 

"I  heard  what  you  just  said  to 
Snaggs !"  he  bent  and  hissed  in  Teddy's 
ear. 

At  the  unexpected  sound  of  that  rasp- 
ing and  oddly  high-pitched  voice,  Teddy 
started  up  in  surprise.  The  wearer  of 
the  black  beard  took  a  menacing  step 
toward  her. 

"I  warn  you,"  Teddy  was  threatened, 
"to  keep  away  from  Snaggs  !  He's  mak- 
in'  up  to  you — an'  don't  you  let  him  do 
it — hear?  It's  not  you  he's  goin'  to 
marry,  miss.  I  can  tell  you  that !  And 
I'll  tell  you  somethin'  more." 


Teddy  stared  in  amazement  at  the 
speaker. 

"I'll  tell  you  how  I'll  fix  you  if  you 
don't  give  Littleton  Snaggs  to  under- 
stand, the  next  time  he  comes  around 
you,  that  you  ain't  never  goin'  to  marry 
him,  no  matter  how  he  begs  you  to. 
I'll  come  out  an'  say  I'm  a  drummer. 
An'  I'll  name  yon  as  the  homeliest  of 
you  three  sisters — an'  I  guess  you  don't 
want  that  to  be  tagged  to  you  'for  the 
rest  of  your  life,  do' you?  Mark  my 
words :  that's  what  I  vow  I'll  do,  if  you 
don't  send  Snaggs  marchin'  about  his 
business !'' 

And,  with  a  final,  impressive  glower  at 
Teddy,  the  black-bearded  guest  of  the 
hotel  turned  on  his  'heel  and  walked 
away — with  steps,  in  his  too-large  trous- 
ers, that  must  have  impressed  any  be- 
holder as  being  strangely  mincing  for 
a  man's. 

Two  days  later,  Teddy  and  Jonas 
again  talked  matters  over. 

"I've  thought  of  a  scheme,"  an- 
nounced Teddy,  "by  which  I  think  I  can 
keep  my  _  eye  on  Snaggs  better — or, 
rather,  by  which  I  may  be  able  to  suc- 
ceed in  finding  out  what  he's  up  to.  I'll 
declare  my  intention  to  go  back  home 
this  afternoon.  And  I'll  leave  the  ho- 
tel. But  I'll  come  back  to  it  again,  in 
disguise.  I'll  dress  up  in  man's  clothes, 
and  nobody  will  recognize  me — includ- 
ing Snaggs,  I  hope.  And  then  we'll  see 
what  will  happen." 

Teddy  was  as  good  as  her  word,  and 
announced  her  intention  of  returning 
to  Dingleville  by  that  afternoon's  train. 
But  she  found  that  her  sisters  had  gone 
away  before  her,  having  promised  to 
return  in  a  day  or  so. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Rose  and  May 
had  also  been  talking  things  over  with 
Gilly  Spooner  and  Tom  Harding.  Ana 
they  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Snaggs  had  not  told  them  the  truth 
about  what  was  in  the  will.  Thej^  had 
determined  to  institute  a  search  for  the 
document  on  their  own  account.  And 
it  was  "for  that  purpose  that  the  two 
girls  had  ostentatiously  left  the  hotel. 

They  returned  to  it,  an  hour  before 
Teddy  came  back  in  her  disguise  of  mas- 
culine attire,  themselves  disguised,  in 
pursuance  of  the  plan  they  had  worked 
out  with  their  beaus,  as  two  foreign  la- 
dies who  engaged  rooms  at  the  hotel 
from  the  unsuspecting  Snaggs. 

When  Teddy  showed  up,  to  the  name 
of  "Richard  Bangs,"  which  she  signed 
to  the  hotel  register  which  Snaggs,  un- 


suspicious of  her  disguise,  presented  to 
her,  she  added  the  words,  "Drummer, 
for  Hoozis  &  Co." 

Snaggs  fell  into  the  trap.  Fifteen 
minutes  later,  he  sought  Teddy  out  on 
the  veranda  as  once  before  he  had  done, 
and  handed  her  a  cigar  as  an  opening 
wedge  into  the  good  graces  of  what  he 
supposed  to  be  a  "brother  of  the  road." 

Teddy  put  the  cigar  into  the  pocket  of 
the  coat  she  wore,  explaining  that  she 
would  smoke  it  after  dinner. 

"Do  you  know  who  owns  this  hotel?" 
.Snaggs  began. 

"No,"  answered  Teddy,  "I  don't." 

Snaggs  laughed,  and  gave  the  sup- 
posed drummer  a  nudge  in  the  ribs. 

"Neither  do  I !"  he  cackled.  "Does 
that  sound  funny  to  you,  mister?  Waal, 
it's  a  fact.  /  don't  know  who  owns  this 
hotel,  and  neither  does  nobody  else. 
But  maybe  you  can  decide  the  ques- 
tion." 

Teddy's  heart  bounded,  feeling  that 
she  was  on  the  trail  at  last  of  finding 
out  what  Snaggs  was  up  to. 

"/  decide  who  owns  the  place?"  she 
repeated  in  surprise.  "Why,  what  have 
I  got  to  do  with  it?" 

Snaggs'  manner  became  furtive. 

"I'll  explain,"  said  he  in  a  guarded 
undertone.  "This  place  was  once  owned 
by  an  old  man,  who  had  three  nieces. 
They  were  his  only  living  kin.  And  so  1 
he  left  the  house  to  them.  But  he  put 
a  condition  in  his  will.  The  one  of  the 
three  that  was  to  call  the  hotel  her  own 
was  to  be  picked  out  by  the  first  drum- 
mer that  showed  up  at  the  house  after 
his  will  was  opened.  Do  ye  under- 
stand so  far?" 

"Yes ;  go  on  !"  said  Teddy. 

"Waal,  you're  the  first  drummer  that's 
turned  up  here.  So  you're  the  one  that 
can  decide  which  of  the  girls  is  to  get  | 
the  place.  They've  been  given  to  be- 
lieve that  whichever  is  called  the  home- 
liest, by  the  drummer  will  be  given  the 
hotel,  stock,  and  good-will — the  whole 
business.    Now  ■" 

"But  what  do  the  girls  look  like?"  in- 
quired Teddy.  "Are  they  noted  in  the 
country  hereabouts  for  being  bad  look- 
ing?" 

"Just  the  other  way  around,  stran- 
ger !"  corrected  Snaggs  promptly.  "Just 
the  other  way  around — they're  three  of 
the  prettiest  girls  you'd  find  in  a  month's 
journey !" 

"But,  then,  what  " 

"Now,  wait.  I  haven't  told  you  the  i 
whole  of  it  yet,  by  a  good  deal.  They 
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aren't  triplets,  you  understand,  and  so 
they  don't  all  look  alike.  And,  for  that 
reason,  one  may  be  prettier'n  the  others. 
That's  possible,  ain't  it?  The  red-haired 
one  might  appeal  to  one  person,  the 
black-haired  to  the  next,  and  the  blonde 
to  the  other.  It's  all  a  matter  o'  per- 
sonal taste.  But  whichever  one  the  first 
drummer  that  comes  to  the  house  thinks 


"They  ain't  here  just  now."  Snaggs 
informed  her. 

"Then  how  am  I  to  pick  out  the  home- 
liest one,  for  Heaven's  sake?" 

"Oh,  they'll  be  back !"  the  lawyer  has- 
tened to  assure  her.  "They've  all  three 
of  em  gone  back  to  their  home,  in  the 
next  town,  fort}'  miles  off,  but  they'll 
be  back  in  a  day  or  so.    In  the  mean- 


An'  I  calc'late  on  havin"  you  pick  up  the 
Irettiest  one  o'  the  lot  to  name  as  your 
selection  as  the  homeliest !" 

The  lawyer  drew  out  a  plump  wallet. 

"ril  pay  you  well  for  doin'  it,"  he 
went  on.  "Say  twenty-five  dollars  when 
you've  chosen  the  one  I  tell  you  to. 
That's  a  lot  o'  money  for  doin'  a  little, 
ain't  it?    Xow,  I'll  tell  you  which  one  it 


■■I'm  goin'  lo  start  a  'oreach-of-promise  suit  against  Snaggs,'"  the  Widow  Jenkins  announced,  "unless  he  agrees  to 

marrv  me  bv  twelve  o'clock  to-morrow!" 


is  the  least  good  lookin'  o'  the  lot,  why. 
she  gets  the  hotel — accordin'  to  what  the 
girls  themselves  has  been. given  to  un- 
derstand." 

Teddy  rubbed  her  hands  with  a  sem- 
blance of  masculine  pleasure  over  the 
prospect  of  acting  as  judge  of  such  a 
trio  of  beauties. 

''Where  are  the  girls?"  she  demanded. 
"Let  me  see  them,  and  Til  tell  j'ou  which 
two  I  like  best,  and  which  is  the  one  that 
goes  into  the  discard  1" 


time.  I  wanted  to  see  you.  and  have 
things  all  fixed  up." 

"How  do  you  mean,"  inquired  Teddy. 
■'  'fixed  up'  ?'' 

Snaggs  lowered  his  voice  to  a  stealth- 
ier  tone. 

"Listen  to  me,"  he  said  impressively. 
"You've  heard  me  saj"  that  the  one  3'OU 
say  is  the  homeliest  of  the  three  gets 
this  hotel,  haven't  }"ou?  Waal,  that  one 
I'm  plannin'  to  marry.  That  '11  make  me 
the  half  owner  of  the  house,  d'ye  see? 


is  that  you're  to  name  as  homelier  than 
her  sisters — though,  bless  her  cute  Httle 
soul,  she's  prettier'n  they  are,  by  a  good 
long  chalk ! — and  that's  the  one  they  call 
'Teddy.'  It's  a  queer  name  for  a  girl, 
ain't  it?  But  they  call  her  that  because 
she's  full  o'  cuttin'  up  an'  mischief.  She's 
the  one  that  gets  the  hotel.  And  she's 
the  one  who  gets  Littleton  Snaggs  for 
a  husband,  not  twent\-four  hours  later  I" 
Again  Teddy  turned  awaj"  her  head  to 
keep  from  betraying  herself. 
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"She'll  be  proud  to  get  such  a  fine 
man  as  you  for  a  husband,  I  know,"  she 
said.  "It  isn't  every  girl  that  could  hope 
to  do  so  well  in  life." 

"I  know  it,"  agreed  Snaggs  readily. 
"But  wait  till  you  see  her — an'  I  know 
you'll  say  that  I  ain't  doin'  so  bad  my- 
self !  But  is  it  a  go?  Will  you  name 
her  as  the  homeliest  for  the  price  I've 
named  ?" 

Teddy  nodded,  moving  away. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Snaggs,"  said  she,  "I'll 
promise  you  this :  When  I  see  her  here 
with  her  sisters  I'll  say  that  she's  not 
nearly  as  pretty  as  they  are.  Will  that 
do?" 

Snaggs  nodded  elatedly. 

"That'll  do,"  said  he,  "fine !'' 

And  Teddy  hurried  off  to  hunt  up 
Jonas  Grimes  and  have  her  long-re- 
pressed laugh  out  on  his  shoulder. 

In  the  meantime.  Rose  and  May  had 
not  been  idle.  While  Snaggs  was  out  on 
the  veranda  with  Teddy,  they  had  been 
searching  the  hotel  office  for  some  clew 
that  would  lead  them  to  the  whereabouts 
of  the  missing  will. 

They,  and  the  two  young  men  who 
were  in  love  with  them,  and  who  had 
helped  them  in  the  search,  came  to  the 
conclusion  at  last  that  the  location  oi 
the  document  was  probably  the  safe  be- 
hind the  desk — but  the  safe  was  locked, 
and  the  combination  the  secret  of  Lit- 
tleton Snaggs. 

Then  it  was  that  Rose  reminded  May 
of  the  two  unshaven  and  unshorn  men 
of  obviously  foreign  birth  they  had  seen 
seated  beside  a  camp  fire  at  the  edge  of 
the  woods  along  the  road  by  which  they 
had  driven  back  to  Pillett's  Corners  that 
afternoon  after  getting  into  their  dis- 
guise. 

"What  was  it  you  said  you  thought 
they  looked  like?"  Rose  asked  May. 

"I  said  they  might  be  anarchists,  to 
judge  from  their  appearance,"  May  an- 
swered. 

"Exactly  !''  nodded  Rose.  "And  how 
do  we  know  but  what  you  were  right? 
We  can  easily  find  out,  anyway — by  driv- 
ing back  along  that  road  and  asking 
them.  If  they  are  anarchists,  they  have 
bombs  in  their  possession.  And  with 
a  bomb  they  can  blow  open  this  safe, 
and  we  can  find  out  what  really  is  in 
uncle's  will — that  is,  if  it  has  been  locked 
up  here  for  safekeeping  by  Mr.  Snaggs. 
What  do  you  say?" 

"I  say,"  answered  May,  with  alacrity, 
"that  we'll  do  it !" 

And,   both   Gilly   Spooner   and  Tom 


Harding  agreeing,  the  four  young  peo- 
ple immediately  left  the  hotel  by  the 
back  way  and  soon  were  driving  back 
along  the  road  where  the  two  girls  had 
previously  seen  the  pair  of  unwashed 
and  wild-haired  foreigners. 

Questioned  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
were  anarchists,  the  two  men  who  were 
still  sitting  where  Rose  and  May  had 
first  seen  them  beside  their  camp  fire, 
answered  fiercely,  and  without  the  re- 
motest hesitancy,  that  they  were. 

One,  springing  up,  mounted  a  literal 
stump  in  the  woods,  and  had  delivered 
a  wild  harangue  against  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe,  and  of  American  cap- 
ital, as  well,  before  he  could  be  checked. 

"Have  you  a  bomb  anywhere  about 
you?"  asked. Gilly  Spooner. 

The  anarchists  had  not  only  one,  but 
a  dozen. 

"One  will  do,"  said  Tom  Harding. 
"And  now  we'll  tell  you  what  we  want 
you  to  do  with  it — what  we're  willing 
to  pay  you  five  dollars  apiece  for  doing." 

.And  the  anarchists  were  informed  of 
the  location  of  the  hotel,  and  the  safe 
in  it  which  they  desired  to  have  blown 
open.  The  two  foreigners  promptly 
agreed  to  carry  out  the  commission;  the 
young  men  paid  them  the  fee  named  for 
so  doing,  and  drove  back  to  the  hotel 
with  the  girls. 

That  night  Teddy  confronted  Snaggs 
in  the  lobby,  and  before  Jonas  Grimes, 
the  two  foreign  ladies — who  were  Rose 
and  May — and  the  latter's  two  suitors, 
with  the  fact  of  his  duplicity. 

"You  thought  I  was  a  drummer  to- 
day," said  Teddy,  unpinning  the  cap  un- 
der which  her  hair  was  piled  up  out  of 
sight,  as  she  spoke,  "and  you  offered  to 
bribe  me  to  pick  out  the  one  who  was 
really  the  prettiest,  as  the  homeliest  of 
the  three  Keys  sisters.  But  behold — I 
am  Teddy  Keys  herself!'' 

Snaggs  stared  at  her,  dumfounded. 

"I  won't  expose  your  duplicity  to  my 
sisters,"  Teddy  went  on,  "by  telling  them 
how  you  were  willing  to  pay  to  have  me, 
who  you  said  was  the  prettiest  of  the 
three,  picked  out  as  the  homeliest,  so 
that  I  could  get  the  hotel,  and  so  that 
you  could  afterward  try  to  marry  me 
— on  one  condition.  That  is,  that  you 
will  give  me  our  uncle's  will  and  let  me 
see  what  is  in  it  before  they  come  back 
here."' 

At  that.  Rose  and  May  discarded 
their  disguises  and  stepped  forth  in  their 
true  identity. 


"Who  ever  said  you  were  prettier  than 
I  am?"  demanded  Rose  of  Teddy  in- 
dignantly. 

"Or  than  I  am?"  chimed  in  May,  with 
equal  ire. 

Teddy  stepped  back,  and,  with  a  bow, 
indicated  Mr.  Littleton  Snaggs. 

"He  did,"  said  she.  "Which  shows,  at 
least,  that  he  has  good  taste — trickster 
though  he  may  be." 

Rose  and  May  started  for  the  lawyer, 
who  cowered  back  at  their  militant  ad- 
vance. But  an  interruption  occurred  at 
that  moment  to  save  him.  It  came  in 
the  form  of  a  thunderous  explosion — 
as  the  bomb  which  the  anarchists  had 
placed  under  the  safe  behind  the  desk 
went  off,  blowing  the  safe  open. 

Rose  and  May  turned  and  snatched  up 
the  missing  will  from  the  wreckage  of 
the  safe. 

But  Teddy,  springing  to  their  side, 
caught  the  document  out  of  their  hands 
before  they  could  stop  her,  and  hur- 
riedly scanned  it. 

"Snaggs  fibbed  to  us !"  she  announced 
triumphantly  to  the  others;  "just  as  I 
thought  he  had.  Here  is  a  clause  which 
says  that  the  hotel  may  be  owned  jointly 
by  all  three  of  us,  if  we  so  desire." 

There  was  another  interruption  just 
then. 

The  man  with  the  black  beard,  and  in 
the  ill-fitting  suit  of  clothes,  strode  for- 
ward to  face  Mr.  Littleton  Snaggs. 
With  a  sweep  of  the  hand,  the  black 
beard  came  off — and  the  Widow  Jenkins 
stood  revealed  under  the  disguise  in 
which  she  had  come  to  the  hotel  after 
her  jilting  by  the  lawyer,  to  keep  watch 
over  him. 

"So  you  planned  to  marry  this  girl, 
did  you !"  she  charged  Snaggs,  who  was 
mopping  his  perspiring  face,  nodding 
over  her  shoulder  toward  Teddy.  "Well, 
you'll  find  out  whether  or  not  you  can 
make  love  to  me  one  week  and  some- 
body else  the  next !  I'll  give  you  your 
choice  of  just  two  things  you  can  do : 
Either  marry  me  before  twelve  o'clock 
to-morrow,  or  defend  a  breach-of-prom- 
ise  suit  for  every  dollar  you  own !" 

Snaggs  capitulated.  He  stated  humbly 
that  if  the  widow  would  have  him,  he 
would  be  delighted  to  lead  her  to  the 
altar  on  the  morrow. 

And  the  widow,  with  a  grim  clicking 
together  of  her  teeth,  informed  him  that 
she  would  make  the  journey  with  him 
without  his  worrying. 

But  the  Keys  girls  did  not  divide  the 
hotel  among  them,  after  all.    They  no 
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I  longer  needed  the  revenue  from  it.  For 
I  Rose  had  decided  to  marry  Gilly 
Spooner.  And  May  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  settle  down  for  life  with  Tom 
Harding.  While  Teddy  had  promised 
to  be  knovvn  as  "Mrs.  Jonas  Grimes" 
i  thenceforth.  As  all  three  young  men 
j  were  earning  good  salaries,  the  days  of 
comparative  poverty  for  the  Keys  sis- 
ters were  over — the  hotel  would  only 
have  been  a  troublesome  burden  on  their 
hands. 

And  so  they  gave  it  to  Littleton 
J  Snaggs  and  the  Widow  Jenkins — for  a 
I    wedding  present. 


FILM  FLAMS. 

By  Dean  Bowman. 

CANADA  imports  ninety-five  per 
cent  of  the  films  used  there  from 
America.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there 
are  no  producers  of  films  in  the  Do- 
minion. 

Wild  West  films  are  not  popular  in 
South  America,  but  that  country  is  open 
for  good  films  of  the  comedy  sort,  and 
detective  stories  go  some,  too. 

A  Boston  vaudeville-movie  house  is 
making  a  big  hit  with  an  "amateur 
night."  Prizes  go  to  the  best  imitators 
of  Charlie  Chaplin. 

St.  Louis  claims  the  champion  movie 
fan,  Mrs.  Barbara  Guentert,  who  in  five 
years  has  attended  eighteen  hundred 
evenings  at  the  same  motion-picture 
house. 

It  is  estimated  that  one  million  dollars 
i!    is  spent  every  day  by  Americans  to  see 
I    the  movies,  ninety  million  feet  of  film 
is  reeled  off  daily,  and  that  some  sixty 
million  dollars  is  invested  in  motion- 
picture  theaters. 

A  new  orgai^zation,  to  protect  writers 
of  photo  plays,  has  been  formed.  F.  E. 
Woods  is  president,  and  it  is  expected 
that  a  large  membership  will  be  en- 
rolled. 

I       The  National  Tuberculosis  Associa- 
I    tion,  of  No.   105  East  Twenty-second 
P    Street,  New  York,  are  asking  for  a  pic- 
I    ture  play  depicting  the  stampede  of  some 
fifteen  thousand  affected  patients  to  the 
West  every  year,  with  the  end  of  the 
1    reel  showing  the  comfort  and  care  af- 
'    forded  in  the  many  tubercular  sanato- 
riums   throughout  the   East  that  they 
will  take  pleasure  in  naming. 

Boston  is  trying  the  experiment  of 
giving  free  open-air  picture  plays  in  the 
parks,  but  rather  than  stand  up  through 


a  two-reel  show  even  the  kids  pay  a 
nickle  for  an  easy-chair  at  one  of  the 
regular  theaters,  so  the  free  shows  are 
not  very  well  patronized. 

James  Eads  Howe,  the  "Millionaire 
Hobo,"  writes  to  the  dean  from  St. 
Louis,  signifying  his  pleasure  at  the 
passing  of  the  tramp  from  the  scenes 
on  the  screens,  for  he  says  it  has  been 
found  that  people  who  go  to  the  movies 
now  have  only  pity  for  the  poor  down 
and  out. 

It  is  said  that  one  of  the  funniest  cre- 
ations yet  staged  by  the  Equity  folks 
is  a  farce  called  "The  Janitor's  Birth- 
day," wherein  a  goat  butts  in,  and  butts 
out  the  crowd ;  and  it  is  claimed  orders 
for  the  film  are  coming  fast  and  fu- 
rious. 

If  any  film  concern  has  views  of  the 
rubber  plantations  of  our  hemisphere, 
they  will  run  a  good  chance  of  getting 
six  hundred  dollars  for  a  camera  snap 
of  a  rubber-making  plant  by  sending 
descriptions  to  No.  13  Kneuterdyk,  The 
Hague,  Netherlands,  before  March  i, 
1916,  when  that  amount  is  to  be  awarded 
for  the  best  views  submitted. 

America  is  advertised  by  the  movies 
around  the  world  to  a  greater  extent 
than  by  any  other  medium.  Every  day 
long  reels  of  real  American  stuff  are 
reeled  off  before  audiences  all  over  the 
inhabitable  globe,  whetting  the  wishes 
of  the  people  for  a  home  in  the  land  of 
the  free. 

A  reputable  writer  says  that  there  is 
only  one  way  now  to  successfully  mar- 
ket your  picture  plays.  Send  them  di- 
rectly to  the  scenario  department  of  one 
of  the  film  companies,  and  remember  all 
manuscripts  must  be  typewritten  to  re- 
ceive favorable  attention. 

Billy  B.  Van  says  that  what  appealed 
to  him  most  in  taking  the  step  from 
the  stage  to  the  studio  was  the  one 
thought  that  he  could  at  last  be  at  home 
to  vote,  a  long-cherished  desire  that  the 
constant  traveling  of  the  star  prevented. 

The  Brazilian  Poultry  Association 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  films  pic- 
turing American  rural  life  are  desired 
for  the  week  of  September  5th  to  iith, 
when  the  society's  international  show 
opens  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  A  few  Ameri- 
cans, headed  by  Curtis  E.  Huebner,  are 
anxious  for  this  country  to  make  as 
good  a  showing  as  England. 

Charlie  Chaplin  says  that  he  likes  Los 
Angeles  much  better  than  he  did  Niles, 
and  has  high  praise  for  his  new  location 


in  California.  He  also  says  that  some 
of  the  amateur  make-ups  imitate  the 
original  so  closely  that  he  is  amazed. 

The  large  number  of  aliens  of  both 
sexes  held  in  the  detention  camps  can- 
not now  be  deported,  on  account  of  the 
fear  of  submarines,  and  they  must  miss 
the  movies,  for  they  have  petitioned 
LIncle  Sam  to  put  picture  plays  on  at 
Ellis  Island,  New  York,  and  Long 
Wharf,  Boston. 

Fashion  films  are  becoming  more  and 
more  popular,  and  there  is  a  loud  call 
for  strictly  American  styles,  as  seen 
on  Broadway,  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try, including  Canada,  Cuba,  and  Mex- 
ico. 


Dirt  and  Business. 

CHARLES  EYTON  insists  that  the 
Bosworth  studio  be  kept  neat  and 
clean  as  Spotless  Town.  When  he  ar- 
rived, one  morning,  and  found  the  rear 
entrance  a  disgraceful  chaos  of  ash  bar- 
rels, tin  cans,  radishes,  cabbages,  waste 
paper,  and  what  not,  he  instantly  put  his 
janitors  to  work  on  the  mess,  and  started 
a  still  hunt  for  the  persons  to  blame. 

About  an  hour  later  Director  Frank 
Lloyd  was  seen  rushing  around  wildly 
looking  for  his  "alley."  He  and  his 
technical  man  ha.d  selected  the  rear  gate 
to  build  a  set  suitable  to  the  important 
alley  scenes  in  Maclyn  Arbuckle's  new 
picture,  "The  Reform  Candidate."  At 
great  expense  and  trouble  they  had  as- 
sembled purposely  the  pot  pourri  of  an- 
cient hardware  already  dead  and  the 
equally  ancient  vegetables  rapidly  fail- 
ing, which  the  janitors  innocently  had 
been  told  to  clean  up. 

When  General  Manager  Eyton  learned 
of  the  amusing  situation  he  laughingly 
called  off  his  white  wings,  and  Frank 
Lloyd's  man  built  their  scene  a  second 
time. 


Age. 

ONE  of  the  motion-picture  magazines 
recently  wrote  that  Harold  Lock- 
wood  was  thirty-five.  Missed  it  about 
ten  years,  only.  Result,  a  letter  from  a 
girl  who  had  previously  sent  rather  a 
flippant  letter  to  Harold.  She  said  in  it : 
"I  thought  you  were  just  about  our  own 
age.  Just  fancy  I  You  are  only  three 
years  younger  than  mother !"  Harold 
does  not  mind,  just  as  long  as  he  is 
younger  than  some  one. 


Providence  and  Mrs.  Urmy 

(ESSANAY) 

By  Arthur  Gavin,  Jr. 

When  lords  and  counts  and  barons  go  about  seeking  for  some  girl  on  whom  to  bestow  a 
title  it  is  usually  the  girl  who  is  attracted  and  the  mother  who  has  the  doubts.  In  the  case 
of  Jeannette  Urmy  it  was  different — so  different  that  the  way  she  took  out  of  the  difficulty 
required  the  aid  of  Providence  for  its  success.  So,  with  Providence  on  one  side,  and  the 
shrewd,  determined  Mrs.  Urmy  on  the  other,  it  was  only  natural  for  things  to  happen — and 
they  did.  There  is  something  unexpected  and  unusual  that  is  well  worth  reading  all  the  way 
through  for,  at  the  very  end  of  this  story  taken  from  the  Essanay  picture  of  the  same  name. 
Those  in  the  cast  of  the  film  included: 

John  Barton  Francis  X.  Bushman 

Jeannette   Urmy  Beverly  Bayne 

Mrs.   Urmy   . .  Louise  Crolius 


I    CAN'T  understand  it." 

In  a  soliloquizing  mood,  into  which 
she  often  fell,  Mrs.  Urmy  sat  beside  the 
table  in  her  library.  The  magazine, 
which  she  had  been  attempting  to  read 
in  an  effort  to  drive  from  her  mind  the 
thoughts  that  were  haunting  it,  lay 
where  she  had  dropped  it  in  her  lap,  and 
her  eyes  were  scanning  the  wall  with- 
out seeing  anything.  Then  she  added 
to  herself  in  the  same  musing  tone: 

"Something  must  be  done.  It  would 
never  do  to  have  Jeannette  remain  un- 
married, and  if  the  matter  is  left  to  her 
she  will,  with  her  strange,  indifferent 
manner,  surely  marry  some  poor,  insig- 
nificant person  who  has  nothing  in  the 
world  to  give  her,  except  what  she  calls 
'happiness  and  love.'  Whatever  that  is 
in  her  estimation  I  cannot  conceive,  but 
it  is  a  certain  thing  in  my  mind  that  a 
count  or  a  lord  could  provide  it  as  well. 
That  is  my  one  desire,  and  neither  she 
nor  any  one  else  shall  shatter  it — Jean- 
nette shall  wed  a  member  of  the  no- 
bility!" 

Mrs.  Urmy  sat  still,  after  reaching  this 
resolution,  and  then  rose  slowly  but  de- 
liberately, and  walked  out  onto  the 
porch,  where  she  sat  and  did  nothing 
except  wait  for  Jeannette,  who  had  gone 
out  some  time  previous,  following  one 
of  the  frequent  debates  betwen  her  and 
Mrs.  Urmy  regarding  the  question  that 
had  of  late  been  foremost  in  her  moth- 
er's mind. 

It  was  not  long  after  that  the  daugh- 
ter returned  from  a  spin  in  her  auto- 
mobile, which  she  had  sought  as  a  diver- 
sion to  take  her  mind  from  the  "stupid" 


matter.  As  she  stepped  up  to  the  ve- 
randa, Mrs.  Urmy  confronted  her. 

"Jeannette,"  she  said,  with  finality  of 
tone,  "I  have  decided  on  two  things 
since  our  last  talk.  One  is  merely  a  last 
decision  of  something  that  I  resolved 
long  ago.  That  is  that  you  shall  marry 
a  man  with  a  title.  The  other  is  that  I 
am  not  going  to  discuss  the  thing  any 
more  with  you.  Anything  that  I  shall 
do  from  now  on  to  further  the  end  will 
be  acting.  There  will  be  no  more  talk- 
ing." 

Jeannette  tossed  her  head  defiantly. 

"Just  as  foolish  as  ever,  aren't  you?" 
she  said,  with  a  meaning  sneer,  and 
walked  on  into  the  house. 

True  to  her  word,  Mrs.  Urmy,  for 
the  first  time  in  more  than  a  month, 
did  not  broach  the  subject  that  evening. 
Not  even  did  she  hint  of  it,  much  to  the 
surprise  of  her  daughter.  Jeannette  was 
hopeful  the  next  morning,  when  the 
matter  of  her  marriage  was  not  ap- 
proached again,  and  tried  to  believe  that, 
after  all,  it  might  be  dropped.  That  is, 
she  was  hopeful  until  the  morning  paper 
arrived  and  she  looked  through  it. 

Reading  all  the  news  of  daily  import 
on  the  first  few  pages  and  glancing 
through  the  editorials,  which  to  her  were 
only  meant  for  college  professors  and 
butchers'  clerks  who  were  wont  to  argue 
on  national  affairs  with  their  customers, 
she  turned  to  the  society  page.  It  took 
but  a  single  second  and  perhaps  less 
for  the  smile  to  leave  her  countenance, 
and  an  expression  of  mingled  surprise, 
anger,  and  fright  to  take  its  place. 
There,  in  a  space  two  columns  wide  and' 


some  six  inches  deep,  was  a  photograph 
of  herself!  She  looked  again  and  more 
closely.  There  could  be  no  doubt,  for 
even  if  the  coarse  reproduction  in  print- 
er's ink  did  not  make  the  picture  plain, 
the  type  beneath  it  surely  did.  In  bold 
type  she  read : 

"Miss  Jeannette  Urmy,  prominent  in 
local  society,  whose  engagement  to 
Lord  Chilminster  has  just  been  an- 
nounced." 

Jeannette  was  thoroughly  puzzled,  and 
entertained  even  more  rage  than  she  did 
wonder.  A  dash  out  of  the  room  and 
down  the  stairs,  and  she  was  standing 
at  the  telephone  with  the  receiver  to 
her  ear  and  yelling  the  number  of  the 
newspaper  into  the  mouthpiece.  When 
a  voice  answered  quietly  at  the  other 
end  she  commenced  to  pour  out  a  vol- 
ley of  accusations  and  threats  that  did 
not  cease  until  she  paused  for  breath. 
It  was  then  that  the  person  at  the  other 
end  of  the  wire  grasped  the  opportunity 
to  give  the  information  that  she  was 
only  the  switchboard  operator. 

"Give  me  the  editor !"  yelled  Jean- 
nette. 

Although  it  was  against  the  rules,  the 
girl  at  the  switchboard  made  the  con- 
nections without  even  so  much  as  ask- 
ing who  she  was.  She  would  have 
switched  her  on  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  or  the  official  photogra- 
pher of  baseball  games  or  any  one  else 
to  get  rid  of  her  herself. 

When  at  last  the  editor  had  succeeded 
in  cooling  her  ofif  sufficiently  to  gather 
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some  sense  from  what  she  was  saving, 
he  asked : 

■'Well,  what  is  the  trouble?  Is  your 
name  spelled  wrong?  You  must  imder- 
stand  that  the  linot}"pe  man  reads  his 
copy  " 

"Xame  spelled  wrong  nothing  I"' 
shouted  Jeannette,  breaking  in ;  "it's  all 
a  lie!  Tm  not  even  engaged,  and,  in 
fact,  never  met  Lord  Chilminster. 
What's  more,  too,  I  never  want  to  meet 
him !" 

The  editor  gasped,  and  pushed  a  but- 
ton on  his  desk.  When  an  ofice  boy 
answered  the  summons,  he  inquired  who 
was  the  person  responsible  for  the  en- 
gagement announcement,  and  again 
turned  to  the  phone. 

"What  can  I  do  for  you  now,  INIiss 
Urray?"'  he  asked. 

"Just  tell  me  who  gave  you  that  piece 
::  news."  she  replied,  "and  I'll  be  satis- 
red — for  a  while  at  least." 

"It  is  against  our  principle,"  the  edi- 
tor returned,  "to  reveal  the  identitj-  of 
the  writer,  or  the  source  of  an}-  of  our 
news  items,  and  therefore  we  cannot  tell 
you.  Of  course,  if  it  is  taken  up  in  the 
courts" — and  here  the  newspaper  man 
smiled — ^"we  shall  have  to  tell;  but  un- 
til then  all  names  are  kept  in  conr.- 
dence." 

Jeannette  banged  down  the,  receiver 
without  another  word.  It  was  evident 
that  she  could  gain  no  satisfaction  froi:: 
the  editor,  and  so  sought  it  elsewhere 
Her  next  step  was  to  the  right  place, 
and  the  information  she  sought  came 
much  easier  than  she  had  expected  it  to 
She  went  to  Mrs.  Urmy.  her  mother. 

■"Mother,"  she  exclaimed  indignantly 
'"did  you  see  this  notice  in  the  morning 
paper  ?" 

'"I  did,"  replied  iNIrs.  Urmy  briefly, 
but  sharply. 

"Do  you  know  who  put  it  in?"'  she 
asked  further. 

"I  did,"  answered  her  mother,  with- 
l  ut  a  change  of  tone. 

"You  did !"  cried  Jeannette  unbeliev- 
ingly. ■■Your  folly,  do  you  mean  to  tell 
me,  actually  reached  a  point  where  you 
did  such  a  thing  as  that?  Why,  mother, 
do  j"ou  realize  that  there  can,  and  prob- 
ably will  be,  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
caused  by  " 

"I  realize  nothing,^  mj-  child,"  Mrs. 
Urmy  interrupted,  "except  that  you  will 
marr\-  into  the  nobilirj-,  no  matter  what 
I  must  do  to  bring  it  about.  I  shall  say 
no  more,  for,  as  I  told  you  last  night. 
I  am  through  with  words  now,  and  from 


henceforth  I  shall  ace.  This  notice  in 
the  newspaper  is  only  the  beginning.'' 

A  dejected  expression  fleeted  over 
the  face  of  the  victim  of  Mrs.  Urmj-'s 
resolve,  and  she  ran  from  the  room  to 
her  own  chamber  upstairs.  A  few  mo- 
ments later  the  door  of  Jeannette's  room 
opened  slowly,  and  without  a  sound  the 
girl  slid  cautiously  into  the  hall.  Her 
right  hand  held  a  valise,  and  in  her 
left  she  carried  a  pocketbook.  With 
the  care  of  a  stage  villain  she  advanced 
toward  the  stairs,  down  them,  and  out 
the  front  door.    Tust  as  she  closed  the 


tonishment  and  bewilderment.  He  won- 
dered who  she  was  and  what  she  meant, 
and  when  he  finalh'  decided  that  he 
could  not  guess  either,  he  wondered  a 
lot  more  things.  He  took  out  his  watch 
and  looked  at  it  for  a  long  minute. 
Jeannette  thought  that  he  must  be  watch- 
ing the  hour  hand,  and  mistaking  it  for 
the  second  hand,  it  seemed  so  long  he 
deliberated.  All  that  her  strange  re- 
quest had  meant  to  him  was  that  she 
wished  to  go  away,  anywhere.  He  knew 
that. 

"It's  eleven  o'clock.''  he  pondered.  ■"I 


They  turned  to  the  door,  John  carry  ing  in  his  arms  all  the  canned  goods  that  the 
clerk  could  pile  up  in  them. 


portal  behind  her  an  automobile  drove 
up  and  stopped  before  the  house. 

Jeannette's  first  thought  was  to  turn 
and  flee  back  the  way  she  had  come; 
but  when  she  saw  that  the  sole  occu-. 
pant  of  the  car  was  the  chaufi^eur,  a 
new  thought  suddenh-  came  into  her 
mind,  and  she,  instead  of  running  away, 
quickened  her  steps  in  the  direction  of 
the  machine.  \Mien  she  came  within 
ten  feet  of  the  car  she  called  out  to 
the  man  at  the  wheel: 

"Drive  as  fast  as  you  can.  as  far  as 
you  can.  and  when  you  get  there  I'll 
tell  you  evers'thing!  Please.''' 

The  chauffeur  looked  at  her  in  as- 


have  lots  of  time.  All  right.  Jump  in. 
and  I'll  take  j^ou  a  little  waj',  at  least.'" 
Jeannette  fairly  leaped  into  the  seat 
beside  him.  She  did  not  get  in  the 
back  because  she  wanted  to  be  near  a 
real  man  for  a  time.  All  her  mothers 
talk  about  the  counts  and  lords,  with 
their  little,  lead-pencil-size  mustaches 
and  their  monogramed  cigarettes,  had 
only  sers"ed  to  arouse  in  her  a  desire 
to  be  near  some  one  who  was  strong 
and  manh"  and  who  worked  for  a 
living.  Therefore,  it  was  with  a  sigh 
of  satisfaction  and  relief  that  she 
lounged  into  the  cushioned  seat  beside 
the  chauffeur  to  besin  her  ride  to  anv- 
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where;  a  ride  whose  course  meant  noth- 
ing to  her  then,  but  which  meant  every- 
thing to  her  later. 

As  the  chauffeur  reached  down  for 
the  gear  shift,  and  the  car  shot  ahead, 
he  noticed  that  the  girl  beside  him  was 
staring  full  into  his  face.  Something 
in  him  seemed  to  have  interested  her, 
and  he  wondered  what  it  was.  Perhaps 
he  would  have  been  tempted  to  smile 
had  he  known  that  she  was  merely  com- 
paring him  to  her  mental  illusion  of  a 
Lord  Chilminster,  whom  she  unreason- 


panion.  Now  she  was  comparing  the 
name  he  had  just  given  with  the  al- 
most artificial-sounding  one  of  Lord 
Chilminster.  How  much  nicer  it  was, 
she  thought,  than  that  of  any  count, 
lord,  or  duke  she  had  ever  heard.  She 
was  doubly  glad  that  she  had  left  home, 
where  she  would  not  have  been  as  able 
to  meet  real  people  such  as  John  Bar- 
ton. 

But  her  thoughts  were  interrupted 
by  the  chauffeur's  question  : 

"And  what  is  yours,  may  I  ask?" 


John  and  Jeannette  prepared  the  supper  together,  but  they  seldom  spoke. 


ably  hated,  though  she  had  never  seen 
him. 

Still  with  her  eyes  gazing  into  his 
face,  she  inquired  shyly,  in  as  low  a 
voice  as  could  be  heard  over  the  rum- 
bling of  the  motor: 

"What  is  your  name?" 

The  chauffeur  did  smile  then.  He 
was  in  a  quandary  as  to  how  to  con- 
sider this  strange  girl,  with  her  strange 
requests  and  queries. 

"John  Barton,"  he  answered  her 
simply. 

"John  Barton,"  Jeannette  repeated 
thoughtfully.  "What  a  nice,  plain 
name !" 

She  continued  to  stare  at  her  com- 


"Jeannette  Urmy,"  she  replied,  re- 
fraining from  telling  more  of  herself 
though  she  had  a  longing  desire  to, 
for  she  felt  that  perhaps  a  man  like 
this  could  give  her  some  advice  worth 
having.  But  John  Barton  relieved  her 
in  this  respect  by  an  exclamation. 

"Jeannette  Urmy,  who  is  to  become 
Lady  Chilminster?"  he  inquired,  with 
interest.  "Surely,  I  might  have  recog- 
nized you  from  your  picture." 

"Then  you  read  it,  too !"  Jeannette 
murmured,  in  disgust,  her  anger  again 
taking  possession  of  her.  "It's  all  a 
lie,  Mr.  Barton.  All  a  gross,  mean  fab- 
rication. I  never  met  Lord  Chilmin- 
ster, and  if  I  ever  do  I  hope,  for  his 
sake,  that  I  can  restrain  from  telling 


him  what  I  think  of  him  and  all  the 
members  of  the  nobility." 

John  Barton  started  in  surprise  at 
the  statement.  The  automobile  swayed 
a  little  in  its  course,  from  the  twitch 
his  hand  had  given  the  wheel  in  his 
astonishment,  but  he  soon  controlled  it 
again. 

"Then  you  are  not  engaged  at  all?" 
he  asked,  displaying  even  more  inter- 
est than  before. 

"No!"  exclaimed  Jeannette.  "And 
since  you  know  that  much,  I  suppose 
you  might  as  well  know  the  rest  as 
well.  In  fact,  I  rather  wish  you  did, 
you  are  so  absolutely  different.  So  I'll 
tell  you. 

"My  mother  has  always  had  a  stupid 
notion  that  I  must  marry  a  lord,  or  a 
count,  or  some  one  else  with  a  title. 
She  does  not  seem  to  care  a  great  deal 
what  the  character  of  the  person  is, 
and  evidently  thinks  that  any  man  who 
has  an  affix  to  his  name  must  neces- 
sarily be  perfect  so  far  as  his  personal 
life  is  concerned. 

"I  have  always  objected  to  her  reso- 
lution that  I  must  wed  a  man  of  noble 
birth,  but  she  would  never  listen  to  any 
of  my  protests.  Nothing  actually  hap- 
pened more  than  a  series  of  arguments 
and  p.etty  quarrels,  until  yesterday.  Then 
she  said  that  she  was  intending  to  act ; 
and  act  she  did,  as  you  can  see,  for  the 
notice  in  this  morning's  paper  was  in- 
serted by  her,  despite  the  fact  that  nei- 
ther Lord  Chilminster  nor  myself  have 
ever  seen  the  other. 

"When  mother  told  me  this  morning, 
just  a  little  while  ago,  that  the  news- 
paper article  was  just  the  beginning  of 
what  she  intended  to  do,  I  was  fright- 
ened and  angry,  and  decided  to  run 
away.  I  wanted  to  get  as  far  from  home 
as  I  possibly  could  before  she  discov- 
ered that  I  was  gone ;  and  so  that  is 
why  I  asked  you  to  take  me  any  place 
so  quick." 

"Whew !"'  was  all  the  comment  that 
Barton  gave;  and  then,  after  a  long 
pause,  Jeannette  continued : 

"Mr.  Barton,"  she  said,  somewhat 
shyly,  but  deliberately,  "you  are  a  real 
man,  and  I  wish  you  would  help  me. 
I  have  a  plan,  and  you  can  help  me 
carry  it  out,  if  you  will.  It  is  a  hard 
thing  to  ask  you — I  must  do  something, 
for  mother  will  waste  neither  time  nor 
money  to  bring  me  back,  and  when  she 
does — I  hate  to  think  what  will  fol- 
low." 
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'^What  is  it?"  Barton  asked.  "I'll  do 
all  I  can  for  you." 

"Will  j'ou,  really?"  cried  Jeannette, 
jumping  up  in  her  seat.  "Well,  here  is 
1 1  the  scheme : 

"In  order  to  prevent  mother  from 
carrying  out  her  fooHsh  scheme,  I  think 
I  the  only  thing  for  me  to  do  is  to  get 
j  married  to  some  one  else — some  one 
j  without  a  title.  Will  you— will  you— 
!  let  me  marry  you?  Of  course.  I  must 
'  oTily  be  your  wife  in  name,  and  not 
j  really  your  wife,  as  other  wives  are 
I  their  husband's  wives.  It  will  only  be 
]  so  that  mother  cannot  make  me  marry 
I  some  one  I  could  never  love.  It  is  a 
I  desperate  thing  to  do,  I  know,  but  when 
!  we  know  each  other  better  we  might 
j  even  come  to  love  each  other,  and  then 
J  we  could  be  just  like  other  people.  I 
!  like  you  already — but  until  then  we  must 
:  only  be  married  in  the  sense  of  the 
,  law." 

•I  Again  Barton  started,  and  this  time 
!  almost  forgot  to  turn  a  corner.  This 
j  girl  said  more  strange  things,  he 
.  thought,  than  any  one  he  had  ever  be- 
;;  fore  met.  For  a.  long  time  he  did  not 
■  say  a  word,  either  to  assent,  or  refuse 
I  the  proposition  Jeannette  had  made, 
j  At  last  he  looked  up  and  surveyed  the 
I  girl  until  she  winced  from  self-con- 
sciousness.   Then  he  spoke  to  her : 

"It's  a  go,"  was  the  way  he  sealed 
the  contract. 

Both  smiled,  and  looked  strangely  at 
each  other.  Then  John  Barton  leaned 
over  toward  his  companion  with  pro- 
truded lips. 

"Don't — don't  kiss  me !"  she  cried,  and 
pushed  him  away  with  her  arm.  "We 
are  not  married  yet." 

"But  we  are  engaged,"  protested  the 
chauffeur. 

"Only  in  the  sense  of  the  law,"  Jean- 
nette replied.  "That  is  something  that 
you  must  remember,  even  after  we  are 
married.  You  must  never  forget  it,  and 
we  must  live  our  own  lives.  W'e  must 
be  husband  and  wife  who  are  not." 

Again  they  both  smiled,  and  Barton 
turned  all  his  attention  to  the  driving 
of  the  automobile. 

About  fifteen  minutes  later  he  brought 
it  to  a  stop  before  a  large,  white  build- 
ing, and  bade  Jeannette  alight.  To- 
gether they  went  into  the  city  hall, 
and  up  to  the  office  of  the  city  clerk. 
In  another  ten  minutes  they  came  out. 
Barton  carrying  in  his  hand  a  marriage 
license.  Then  the  two  turned  their  steps 
in  the   direction  of  the  office  of  the 


justice  of  the  peace.  Another  few  min- 
utes, and  they  were  entering  the  auto- 
mobile, Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Barton. 

"Where  shall  we  go  now?"  asked 
Jeannette  timidly,  when  the  car  had 
started. 

"First  to  a  house  that  I  know  of,  and 
rent  it;  then  to  a  store  for  a  supply 
of  provisions.  That  will  take  us  most 
of  the  day." 

"But — but  are  we  to  live  together — 
j'ou  and  I?"  she  inquired,  turning  her 
half-frightened  eyes  toward  his. 

"Certainly,"  Barton  replied,  in  an  in- 
different and  matter-of-course  manner. 
"We  are  married,  and  why  shouldn't 
we?  How  else  could  we  ever  learn  to 
love  each  other,  if  we  never  saw.  each 
other?  That  is  what  we  are  to  try  to 
do  next." 


Jeannette  offered  no  protest,  for  she 
had  no  place  else  to  go,  and  thought 
that  it  was  only  proper  that,  being  man 
and  wife,  they  should  be  with  each 
other.  jNIoreover,  she  was  liking  her 
husband  more  and  more  as  time  went 
on. 

When  they  had  signed  a  lease  for 
their  future  home,  Barton  drove  to  a 
store,  and  told  her  to  order  what  she 
wished.  Jeannette  started  to,  but  found 
herself  in  a  queer  situation.  She  knew 
nothing  about  preparing  a  meal,  for  she 
had  never  done  it  before.  At  length, 
however,  they  turned  toward  the  door, 
John  carrying  in  his  arms  all  the  canned 


goods  that  the  clerk  could  pile  up  in 
them.  There  was  canned  salmon,  canned 
sardines,  canned  peas,  canned  succotash, 
canned  spaghetti,  canned  fruit,  and  one 
dozen  eggs — the  only  things  not  in  a 
can. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Barton  entered  their  home 
and  began  to  fix  things  in  their  proper 
order.  When  this  was  finished  it  was 
meal  time,  and  they  took  to  devouring 
the  canned  food.  Jeannette  and  John 
prepared  the  supper  together,  but  they 
seldom  spoke.  He  tried  to  be  sociable 
and  husbandlike,  but  always  she  re- 
minded him  that  they  were  "only  mar- 
ried in  the  sense  of  the  law,"  and  that 
they  must  just  be  friends. 

As  the  evening  wore  on  they  grew 
more  friendly,  but  only  because  there 


must  be  something  done.  Jeannette,  at 
first,  was  hesitant  of  even  speaking,  but 
John  continually  placed  before  her  the 
fact  that  it  was  her  suggestion  and  even 
plea  that  had  brought  about  the  situa- 
tion. Later  she  realized  that  unless 
something  that  would  break  their  friend- 
ship should  turn  up,  they  would  have 
to  be  together  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
Of  course,  by  mutual  consent  they  could 
separate,  but  even  of  this  she  was  hesi- 
tant, for  she  really  felt  that  her  at- 
tachment to  Barton,  was  growing  slowly 
into  affection,  and  she  was  far  from  dis- 
couraging this  feeling. 

As  the  hours  passed  by,  and  night 
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approached,  they  still  sat  together  in 
the  parlor,  each  too  shy  and  bashful  to 
suggest  going  to  bed.  The  front  room 
had  been  arranged  for  Jeannette,  and 
one  next  to  it  had  been  selected  as 
John's.  It  was  only  when  Barton  saw 
that  unless  he  said  something  they  would 
stay  up  all  night,  that  he  at  last  in- 
formed his  wife  that  if  she  would  go 
upstairs  he  would  lock  up,  and  retire 
himself.  She  blushed  vividly,  but  con- 
sented. 

The  next  morning,  early,  John  Barton 
awoke,  and  went  downstairs  for  break- 
fast.   When  he  reached  the  kitchen  he 


found  Jeannette  there  already.  "I  must 
get  of¥  to  work,"  he  told  her,  "and  will 
be  back  early  to-night.  Is  there  any- 
thing that  I  can  do  for  you  before  I 
go?" 

"Nothing  but  hurry  up,"  she  told  him 
suddenly. 

And  Barton  did  hurry. 

It  was  early  evening  when  he  returned, 
and  entered  the  house.  Jeannette  had 
evidently  spent  half  of  the  day  in  study- 
ing up  on  housekeeping  and  the  other 
half  carrying  out  what  she  had  learned, 
for  a  gorgeous  supper  was  ready  when 
he  arrived.  She  also  had  spent  con- 
siderable of  her  own  money  in  making 
the  place  more  to  suit  her  taste,  for  all 


the  rooms  were  trimmed  and  decorated 
with  palm  plants  and  other  luxuries. 
She,  too,  had  changed.  That  was  one 
of  the  first  things  that  John  Barton 
noticed  on  his  arrival,  for  her  manner 
was  pleasant  and  lovable.  Whether  the 
last  was  acted  or  not,  he  could  not 
tell,  but  he  sincerely  hoped  the  latter, 
for  he,  also,  was  beginning  to  entertain 
more  than  mere  friendship  for  his  wife. 

"Hello,  dear!"  she  called,  as  he  en- 
tered the  hall.  "I  am  so  glad  you  have 
come  back.  All  that  I  have  been  able 
to  think  about  to-day  are  two  men.  One 
is  the  detestable  Lord  Chilminster,  and 


the  other  is  you,  dear.  I  have  been 
wanting  you  all  day." 

Barton  leaned  over,  as  he  had  done 
in  the  automobile  the  previous  day,  and 
offered  a  kiss.  This  time,  much  to  his 
joy,  she  accepted  without  even  a  word. 

"Well,  wifie,"  he  said,  laughing,  "per- 
haps, after  all,  we  can  learn  to  love  each 
other — if  I  am  still  your  idea  of  a  real 
man." 

That  evening  sealed  their  lOve,  for, 
with  the  zest  of  two  sweethearts  still 
unmarried  he  courted  and  she  permit- 
ted herself  to  be  courted.  For  nearly 
a  week  things  continued  to  run  smoothly. 
John  left  every  morning  for  work,  and 
returned  every  night  to  be  greeted  lov- 


ingly by  his  wife.  And  then  the  turn 
came. 

It  was  when  John  came  home  from 
work  at  night  that  he  found  Jeannette 
sitting  with  her  meal  half  eaten  before 
her,  and  reading  the  newspaper,  and 
inquired  why  she  had  not  waited  for  him 
before  commencing  her  supper.  She 
pointed  to  the  hat  on  her  head  ,and  told 
her  husband  that  she  had  planned  for 
them  to  go  to  the  theater  that  evening. 

"I  ate  before  you  came  so  that  I 
could  get  ready  in  time.  Hurry,  will 
you,  dear,  so  that  we  can  start?"  she 
said. 

"I'm  not  going  out  to-night,"  Barton 
said,  in  a  tone  that  meant  to  dismiss 
the  whole  matter.    "I'm  too  tired." 

Jeannette  looked  at  him  amazed.  It 
was  the  first  time  that  he  had  ever  acted 
contrary  to  her  wishes. 

"Well,  I  am,"  she  said  decisively. 

"You  are  not !"  replied  her  husband. 
"You  are  my  wife,  and  j'ou  will  stay 
home  with  me,  if  I  say  so,  and  I  do 
say  so !" 

"But,"  she  protested,  "we  are  only 
married  in  the  sense  of  the  " 

"Law  or  no  law,"  John  broke  in,  "we 
are  married,  and  you  took  the  vow  to 
obey." 

Jeannette  commenced  to  weep. 

"I  don't  mean  to  be  harsh,"  he  con- 
tinued, in  a  calmer  voice,  "but  really 
I  am  tired  to-night.  Make  it  to-mor- 
row night,  and  I  shall  take  you  gladly." 

Jeannette  kept  up  her  flow  of  tears, 
and  finally  John  consented  to  go  with 
her,  but  then  vit  was  too  late,  she  said, 
and  refused  to  do  anything  but  cry. 

"I'm  going  back  home,"  she  .blurted 
at  length,  "and  tell  mother  all  about  it. 
I  think  a  lord  could  treat  me  almost  as 
well  as  you  have  to-night." 

"But  I'll  take  you,  dear,  he  insisted, 
"to-night,  to-morrow  night,  and  the 
night  after,  if  you  wish." 

She  would  not,  however,  listen  to 
him,  and  without  warning  rose  and  left 
the  house.  Barton  waited  an  hour  for 
her  to  return,  thinking  that  she  was 
merely  going  out  to  get  over  her  hurt 
feelings  and  return.  In  that  hour  he 
greatly  repented  what  he  had  done,  and 
resolved  to  make  himself  an  ideal  hus- 
band in  the  future.  But  soon  he  began 
to  wonder  if  he  should  have  the  chance 
to  be  an  ideal  husband — for  she  did  not 
return. 

Going  out  lO  search  for  her,  he  de- 
cided that  Jeannette  had  carried  out 
her  threat  and  gone  back  to  her  mother. 
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He  headed  for  there  in  the  automo- 

Less  than  an  hour  later  the  door  bell 
the  home  of  Mrs.  Urmy  rang.  It 
.  -is  the  second  time  that  it  had  rung, 
^nd  the  first  time  Mrs.  Barton — ^Jean- 
bette — had  been  admitted.  This  time  it 
w  as  her  husband  who  was  without.  As 
■|he  stepped  into  the  hall,  past  the  serv- 
ant, John  Barton  heard  Mrs.  Urmy  talk- 
jjig  to  her  daughter. 
:i   "Didn't  I  tell  you,  Jeannette,  that  the 

Einly  person  to  marrj-  was  a  member  of 
he  nobilit}'?     Perhaps  now  you  will 
"admit  that  I  was  right." 

John  walked  into  the  room,  and  into 
t..e  presence  of  Jeannette,  ilrs.  Urmy, 
and  Lady  Hartley,  Mrs.  Urmy's  sister, 
[who  had  been  influential  in  causing  the 
lagitation  for  a  ladyship  for  her  niece. 
Jeannette  looked  up  at  her  husband  and 
[turned  awaj% 

"There  he  is  now !"  she  cried  to  her 
mother.  "He's  not  so  bad,  perhaps,  as 
I've  painted  him,  and  I  reallj-  love  him 
— but  he  was  mean  to-night !" 

Mrs.  Urmy  glanced  toward  her  son- 
in-law,  and  bewilderment  marked  her 
countenance. 

"I've  seen  you  before,"  she  said  finally. 
■  but  I  cannot  place  j-ou.  Where  have 
^ve  met?" 

■'I  do  not  recall  ever  meeting  you 
;  before,"  he  told  her,  "but  no  doubt  you 
do  recognize  me.  As  soon  as  I  have 
settled  matters  with  Jeannette  I'll  tell 

you  whj-." 

He  strode  over  to  his  wife  and  laid 
his  arm  on  her  shoulder. 

"Won't  you  forgive  me,  darling,  for 
being  so  cross?"  he  asked  quietly,  and 
with  pleading,  totallj-  ignoring  the  pres- 
,  ence  of  the  others.  "I  didn't  intend  to 
■  be  mean.  ^laj-be  yon  will  understand 
before  long  why  I  refused  to  take  you, 
at  first.  It  was  true  that  I  was  tired, 
and  still  am — very  tired." 

Jeannette  at  first  paid  no  attention 
to  his  pleading,  but  when  he  continued 
then  she  turned. 

"I  love  you,  John,"  she  said,  bury- 
ing her  head  on  his  shoulder,  "and  so 
I  shall  have  to  forgive  you.  I  always 
did  love  you  from  the  moment  I  saw 
you  outside  of  this  house — because  you 
are  a  real  man."  ■ 

"And  I  love  you,"  he  returned ;  "but 
we  shall  determine^once  and  for  all 
about  that  'real-man'  matter  now." 

Facing  Mrs.  Urmy.  he  said : 

"Your  theory  of  marrj-ing  off  daugh- 
ters to  members  of  the  nobility  is  abso- 


lutely wrong.  Let  that  be  decided  upon 
before  I  go  further.  Xow  I  shall  go 
on. 

"You  recognize  me,  no  doubt,  because 
you  have  seen  my  picture  in  the  news- 
papers. Under  it  there  was  a  caption 
bearing  the  words,  'Lord  Chilminster,' 
which  is  the  name  bj'  which  I  am  known 
in  England.  John  Barton  is  my  family 
name. 

"Perhaps,"  he  went  on,  turning  to 
Jeannette,  "if  j'ou  could  have  seen  me 
trying  to  get  the  better  of  Father  Time 
all  daj-  when  I  was  supposed  to  be 
working,  in  order  to  keep  up  your  idea 
that  I  was  a  real  man,  and  not  a  mere 
lord,  you  would  agree  that  I  should  be 
tired  at  night.  But  now  you  admit  that 
you  love  me,  and  I  told  you  I  love  you, 
so  we  shall  be  happy  in  spite  of  it  all. 
Every-  one's  desires — even  j'our  mother's 
— have  been  fulfilled,  and  all  that  is  left 
for  us  to  worrj^  about  is  how  to  get 
the  most  pleasure  from  our  lives  from 
now  on." 

Lad}-  Hartley  looked  about  the  room, 
from  one  person  to  another.  All  were 
smiling.  She  motioned  to  Mrs.  Urmy, 
and  they  both  left  the  room — still  smil- 
ing. 


New  Double  E^cposure. 

THE  unique  effect  in  double  exposure 
was  obtained  in  "The  Girl  From 
His  Town,"  recently  released  as  an 
American  ^Mutual  masterpicture.  An 
automobile  is  shown  speeding  along  at 
midnight.  On  the  body  of  the  highly 
polished  surface  of  the  car  appears  the 
face  and  figure  of  sprightly  ^largarita 
Fischer  dancing.  As  the  car  speeds 
along,  the  vision  continued  her  terpsicho- 
rean  movements,  then  gradually  fades 
from  view.  The  effect  is  startling,  and 
absolutely  unique  in  motion  pictures. 


Studio  Troubles. 

MIKE  is  the  olScial  monkey  attached 
to  the  Lubin  plant  in  Philadelphia. 
Mike  is  much  more  human  than  most 
humans.  He  receives  three  dollars  a 
day  for  his  services,  and  enough  pea- 
nuts and  candy  to  kill  the  average  child. 
Incidentally,  he  has  a  dislike  for  the 
office  cat,  and  uses  his  spare  moments 
in  teasing  her.  The  other  day  he  evolved 
a  new  scheme  for'  making  her  life  a 
misery.  Attached  to  the  studio  is  a 
dachshund  pup  with  elongated  bod^-  and 
alleged  legs.    ^like  and  the  dog  are 


chums,  so  the  dachshund  did  not  object 
wJien  }klike  took  him  up  in  his  arms  and 
carried  him  over  to  the  cat  and  threw 
him  on  the  cat's  back.  In  a  moment 
there  was  a  lovelj'  fight,  in  which  Mike 
aided  his  canine  friend  by  pulling  the 
cat's  tail.  When  peace  was  declared, 
^like  was  on  !Miss  Dressler's  shoulder, 
explaining  it  all  to  her,  in  monkey  talk ; 
the  cat  was  hidden  in  John  E.  Ince's 
new,  red  automobile,  and  the  dog  was 
chasing  his  tail,  and  was  a  long,  long 
way  from  the  end  of  the  chase. 


Rickef.s  Safe— for  a  While. 
■pvIRECTOR  THOMAS  RICKETTS 
is  out  of  danger,  temporarily.  Xot 
that  Tom — who  is  one  of  the  leading 
American  film  generals — is  sick.  He  is 
vulgarly  healthy,  except  for  a  severe 
sting  administered  to  him  a  3-ear  or  two 
ago  by  the  motor  bug.  We  repeat,  how- 
ever, that  he  is  out  of  danger,  for  his 
automobile  is  out  of  commission.  He 
was  dashing  airily  along,  with  a  ton- 
neau  full  of  American  film  actors  and 
actresses,  when  he  collided  with  an  abut- 
ment of  one  of  Los  Angeles'  railroad 
bridges.  None  was  hurt  but  Tom's  car, 
which  suffered  severelj-. 

Thomas  remarked,  in  discussing  the 
mishap,  that  he  never  knew  a  bridge  so 
capable  of  offering  stubborn  resistance. 
He  claims  personal  acquaintance  with 
most  of  California's  many  bridges,  too, 
lor  Tom  is  an  inveterate  auto  tourist. 


The  Hand  Writing  on  the  Wall. 
A/i  YRTLE  STEDMAX,  the  beautiful 
*  *■  Bosworth  girl,  is  at  length  at 
home  in  her  new  bungalow,  a  block  or 
so  west.  The  new  residence  was  de- 
signed by  Miss  Stedman  herself,  and 
her  own  room  is  a  marvel  of  feminine 
taste.  An  interesting  novelty  has  been 
produced  in  her  writing  den,  where  the 
lower  half  of  each  wall  has  been  paneled 
with  letters  she  has  received  from  her 
film  admirers.  As  this  is  a  nook  of 
strictest  privacy,  and  one  never  seen 
by  visitors,  iliss  Stedman,  has  requested 
it  be  explained  that  her  idea  was  not 
one  of  vulgar  display,  but  of  sincere  ap- 
preciation of  what  the  letters  have  meant 
to  her.  What  could  be  happier  than  to 
look  up  from  a  book  or  piano  or  letter 
pad  and  see  some  touching  motto  of 
friendship,  written  about  you?  In  this 
case,  the  hand  writing  on  the  wall  is  far 
from  ominous.    "Delightful,"  she  says. 


The  Evolution  of  Motion  Pictures 


By  Robert  Grau 

This  phase  in  the  growth  of  pictures  includes  several  inventions  and  experiments,  some  of 
which  have  proven  so  successful  as  to  be  to-day  a  great  asset  to  the  exhibitor,  and  others,  which 
were  discontinued  soon  after  their  initial  trial,  to  be  worked  on  more  in  an  effort  to  bring  them 
nearer  perfection.  Both,  however,  play  a  part  of  much  importance  in  the  evolution  of  pictures,  and 
what  music  has  accomplished,  both  in  the  form  of  appropriate  accompaniment  for  the  silent  drama 
productions  and  through  the  musical  pictures,  has  meant  a  great  deal  to  the  success  of  the  indus- 
try. The  following  article  relates  this  phase  of  pictures  from  its  early  beginning  to  the  present 
day  and  shows  the  interesting  results  of  the  advent  of  the  musical  era. 

VI.— ADVENT  OF  THE  MUSICAL  ERA 


THE  musicians'  indifference  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  motion-picture  art 
is  one  of  the  traditions  of  a  great  indus- 
try's progress.  Even  now,  when  a  few 
of  the  world's  -greatest  musical  minds 
are  being  attracted  toward  the  camera 
man's  domain,  the  greater  number  of 
distinguished  musicians  still  regard  the 
new  art  as  something  entirely  apart 
from  themselves ;  that  they  are,  in  fact, 
wholly  immune  from  what  many  believe 
is  yet  to  become  the  greatest  and  most 
constructive  factor  in  the  world's  musi- 
cal progress. 

Fortunately,  from  the  very  outset 
there  has  always  been  one  intrepid  in- 
dividual to  defy  prevailing  opinion  and 
endeavor  to  lead  the  way.  In  1897  it 
was  Rich  G.  Holloman,  president  of 
the  Eden  Musee  Company.  He  was  the 
very  first  man  to  consider  the  impor- 
tance of  musical  accompaniment,  as  he 
was  also  absolutely  the  very  first  to  pro- 
duce a  picture  play.  Moreover,  when 
Holloman  conceived  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing a  three-thousand-foot  picture  around 
the  late  Salini  Morse's  "Passion  Play," 
there  were  no  studios,  no  scenario  writ- 
ers, yet  he  utilized  the  roof  of  the 
Grand  Central  Palace  for  the  purpose 
so  successfully  that  when  the  pictures 
were  finally  shown  at  the  Eden  Musee 
they  created  a  furore,  and  had  a  pro- 
longed run. 

Holloman  insisted  on  appropriate  mu- 
sic. To  this  day,  no  better  or  more 
artistic  exhibition  of  moving  pictures 
may  be  recorded  than  those  to  be  seen  in 
the  late  nineties.  Holloman  might  have 
made  millions,  had  he  chosen  to  enter 
the  nickel  and  dime  phase  of  film  exhi- 
bition. Instead,  he  believed  that  the 
day  would  surely  come  when  his  policy 


of  fifty  cents  admission  would  be  jus- 
tified, and  even  become  general. 

It  was  at  the  same  Eden  Musee  where 
the  two  first  accepted  artists  in  camera 
projection  found  a  haven.  These  two 
were  Edwin  H.  Porter,  now  one  of  the 
foremost  technical  directors  of  the  film 
world,  and  Francis  B.  Cannock,  now 
the  head  of  the  Sirriplex  company.  At 
the  Eden  Musee  they  were  mere  opera- 
tors. Both  have  Holloman  to  thank  for 
the  place  they  occupy  to-day  in  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  industries.  That 
is  to  say,  Porter  and  Cannock  owe  to 
the  public  spirit  of  Holloman  the  op- 
portunities that  were  showered  on  them 
as  a  result  of  their  Eden  Musee  expe- 
rience. 

It  is  a  strange  illustration  of  the 
amazing  changes  which  time  has  re- 
corded, that  the  same  Eden  Musee,  the 
first  institution  to  seriously  exhibit  mov- 
ing pictures,  has,  after  eighteen  years, 
been  forced  to  put  out  the  sign  "Fail- 
ure," due  to  the  very  growth  of  the 
art  and  industry  which  it  did  so  much 
to  start  to  their  final  goal.  But  while 
the  Eden  Musee  is  to  pass  on,  the  influ- 
ence of  Holloman  in  the  field  he  has 
honored  is  yet  paramount.  No  one  is 
doing  more  in  the  line  of  exploiting  edu- 
cational films  than  he,  while  his  interests 
in  various  phases  of  the  industry  are 
well-nigh  collossal. 

Tali  Esen  Morgan  is  a  name  to  con- 
jure with  in  the  musical  field.  That 
name  is  now  almost  as  famous  in  the 
moving-picture  world,  for  it  was  Mr. 
Morgan  who  first  utilized  an  auditorium 
seating  ten  thousand  persons  for  the 
presentation  of  a  feature  film  with  ade- 
quate musical  setting.  This  was  at  the 
Auditorium,  in  Ocean  Grove,  New  Jer- 


sey, where  "The  Storm,"  a  musical  filr 
feature,  attracted  tremendous  attendanc 
year  after  year,  and  its  vogue  is  not  ye 
exhausted.  Moreover,  Mr.  Morgan  wa 
so  impressed  with  the  possibilities  o- 
enhancing  film  production  through  th- 
augmentation  of  its  musical  side,  tha 
he  has  since  become  a  permanent  acqui 
sition  to  that  small  faction  which  is  nov- 
seeking  to  attract  the  public  to  the  photo 
play  house  through  the  influence  of  the 
best  in  music.  In  Newark,  New  Jersey 
Mr.  Morgan  conducts  the  Paramoun 
Theater,  with  a  policy  so  distinctly  mu 
sical  that  he  was  selected  by  the  head: 
of  the  Paramount  Pictures  Corporatioi 
to  assume  the  management  of  the  Broad  - 
way Theater  in  the  metropolis ;  and  al 
though  he  was  forced  to  retire  recently 
because  of  the  demands  of  his  Oceai; 
Grove  enterprise,  Mr.  Morgan  is  cer-- 
tain  to  be  heard  from  again  in  the  fall,; 
There  are  too  few  such  as  he. 

It  was  the  adamantine  policy  of  gooL 
music  in  the  exhibition  of  picture  plays 
that  made  the  name  of  Samuel  L.  Roth- 
apfel  famous  the  world  over.  Yet  herf 
is  a  man  who,  but  a  few  years  ago,  was 
conducting  a  "hole  in  the  wall"  in  s 
Pennsylvania  town.  From  the  outset  ht, 
insisted  on  using  the  utmost  care  ir 
selecting  his  film  subjects,  and,  once  se-; 
lected,  was  untiring  and  uncompromising 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  these  should 
be  exhibited.  Rothapfel  was,  at  first, 
regarded  as  a  crank,  whose  ideas  were 
harmless ;  but  he  had  a  strange  knack  of 
making  his  theaters  pay,  despite  that  he 
was  one  of  the  first  to  demand  higher 
prices  of  admission.  It  did  not  take 
long  for  Rothapfel  to  emerge  from  his 
"hole-in-the-wall"  activities. 

Men  of  wealth  and  discernment  found 
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n  out,  and  Rothapfel  was  brought  to 
inueapolis,  jMinnesota,  and  placed  in 
Hrge  of  a  sumptuous,  modern  theater, 
d  told  to  go  as  far  as  he  liked  in  test- 
g  his  ideas.    The  result  was  instanta- 
ously  favorable — Minneapolis  soon  be- 
jme  known  as  the  city  of  film  progress, 
iturally,  Rothapfel  was  not  long  hid- 
n  in  the  Northwest.    Chicago  needed 
m,  and  when  he  repeated  his  triumphs 
the  Windy  City,  the  call  of  New  York 
:came  insistent.    At  the  Regent  Thea- 
r,   in   Harlem,    "the   wizard"  scored 
jiew. 

hlCome  now  the  Messrs.  j\lark  and 
I  biegel  to  Broadway,  erecting  the  pala- 
j  al  Strand  Theater.  No  one  knew  what 
jb  policy  was  to  be  until  a  few  weeks 
mlpfore  it  was  dedicated,  with  Rothapfel 
■}j  charge.  Ever  since  no  week  has 
iHjissed  that  less  than  forty  thousand  per- 
,sl)ns  have  found  their  way  to  the 
iitrand's  box  office.  Rothapfel's  ideas 
•jt  combining  high-grade  films  with  a  su- 
perior musical  accompaniment  and  a 
july  artistic  environment,  created  the 
,',iost  successful  amusement  enterprise 
.ji  the  history  of  the  greater  city. 
}'i  Such  was  the  influence  of  Rothapfel's 
i'.ldvent  on  the  Great  White  Way,  that 
!j(ie  annals  of  the  entire  industry  began 
I'b  rewrite  itself.  j\Ien  of  large  capital 
jitnd  no  little  discernment,  who  had  never 
lefore  invested  a  dollar  in  theatrical  un- 
-  ertakings,  came  into  the  new  field  bent 
:'pon  conquest.  Wall  Street  became 
iractically  the  motion-picture  center, 
[lajestic  neighborhood  theaters,  some 
'osting  a  million  dollars  or  more  to 
frect,  began  to  rise,  not  only  in  New 
j:'ork  but  all  over  the  country.  In  nearly 
1 11  of  these  the  managements  openly  an- 
lounced  an  emulation  of  the  Rothapfel 
lolicy. 

In  one  short  year  Rothapfel  rose  me- 
'eorically  to  a  position  of  fame  and  af- 
jHuence,  which  caused  so  many  revolu- 
;  ionary  changes  in  the  motion-picture 
nap  that  it  is  fair  to  say  now  that  his 
Influence  has  been  greater  than  that  of 
|any  one  individual  in  creating  the  exist- 
|.ng  status  of  the  new  art. 

One  may  only  conjecture  as  to  the 
profits  of  the  Strand  Theater  during 
the  Rothapfel  regime,  but  they  were 
great  enough  to  induce  a  group  of  con- 
servative capitalists  to  offer  the  wizard 
his  own  playhouse ;  and  as  Rothapfel 
!felt  that  there  was  a  still  greater  goal 
'for  him  to  attain,  the  famous  "Corner," 
where  Oscar  Hammerstein  was  wont  to 


make  the  money  which  he  lost  in  grand 
opera  enterprises,  was  secured  on  a  long 
lease.  Here,  on  the  best  located  site 
in  the  theater  zone,  is  now  arising  a 
modern  playhouse,  where  Rothapfel  ex- 
pects motion-picture  history  henceforth 
will  emanate  from. 

Few,  indeed,  will  say  him  nay.  It  is 
not  strange  that  the  gentlemen  who  are 
his  financial  sponsors  have  insured  Roth- 
apfel's life  for  a  tremendous  sum.  It 
was,  indeed,  a  compliment  to  the  latter 
that  when  he  left  the  Strand  Theater 
its  owners  not  only  selected  a  musician 
to  succeed  him,  in  the  person  of  B.  A. 
Rolfe,  who  is  also  a  producer  on  a 
large  scale,  but  Rolfe  has  not  hesitated 
to  announce  that  he  will  not  attempt  to 
disturb  the  magnificent  policy  main- 
tained by  his  predecessor. 

Thus  is  the  musician  being  awakened 
to  the  Mecca  that  is  at  his  very  door. 


piVE  female  villains.  This  is  some 
■'■  job,  take  it  from  me.  There  are  as 
many  of  the  feminine  hiss  producers  as 
there  are  of  the  men.  First  on  the  list 
comes  Vampire  Theda  Bara,  of  the  Fox 
Film  Corporation.  Then  comes  the  Vi- 
tagraph's  best  bet,  Julia  Swayne  Gor- 
don. Louise  Glaum,  of  the  Tom  Ince 
forces,  ranks  third.  Helen  Gardner,  an- 
other of  the  Vitagraph  staff,  belongs  in 
fourth  position;  while  Alice  Hollister, 
of  Kalem,  deserves  fifth  place. 

Right  now,  while  I  think  of  it,  I 
want  to  register  a  kick  for  the  motion- 
picture  theater  patrons.  Yes,  it's  about 
a  majority  of  the  exhibitors  who  run 
their  pictures  off  in  less  than  fifteen 
minutes  to  a  reel.  I  have  seen  many 
pictures  spoiled  by  the  operator  in  a 
theater.  Some  exhibitors,  in  order  to 
make  room  for  a  new  crowd,  run  their 
reels  off  in  nine  minutes!  This  is  all 
wrong.  Take  out  your  watches,  and  if 
the  pictures  are  run  off  in  less  than 
fourteen  minutes  make  a  kick.  The 
correct  time  to  take  in  projecting  a  pic- 
ture, that  is,  a  one-reel  film,  is  sixteen 
minutes. 

Have  not  seen  delightful  Mae  Marsh 
in  a  picture  in  a  long  time,  and  must 
admit  that  I  miss  seeing  her.  With  the 
possible  exception  of  Mary  Pickford, 
Mae  has  no  equal. 

Wonder  when  Universal  is  going  to 
see  the  error  of   its   ways,   and  give 


And  while  the  Rothapfels  and  the 
Morgans  and  the  Rolfes  are  persistent 
in  their  efforts  to  bring  good  music  to 
the  photo-play  house,  the  producers 
themselves  are  barkening  to  the  demand, 
also.  One  at  least.  Commodore  Black- 
ton,  of  the  Vitagraph  company,  has  long 
been  preparing  along  these  lines. 

Blackton  intends  to  visualize  the  great 
symphonies  of  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and 
Liszt.  Already  in  the  big  Brooklyn  stu- 
dio one  may  see  not  a  few  of  the  expo- 
nents of  classical  music  at  work  in  an 
environment  that  astonishes  them.  David 
Bispham,  perhaps  the  greatest  Wagne- 
rian singer,  and  an  authority  on  the 
subject,  was  the  first  artist  that  Black- 
ton  engaged  for  the  new  regime.  Can 
any  one  wonder,  then,  that  musical  folk 
are  at  last  being  attracted  to  the  new 
art,  which  for  years  has  been  beckoning 
them  in  vain? 


Billie  Ritchie  a  new  make-up.  At  the 
present  time  he  disguises  himself  like 
Chaplin,  but,  of  course,  is  nowheres 
near  as  funny,  and  his  appearance  is  a 
signal  for  "Look,  he's  trying  to  imitate 
Charlie  Chaplin."  It's  all  wrong,  Billie. 

Murray  MacCoid,  the  Texas  Cattle 
King,  is  coming  on  a  trip  East  soon. 
He  writes  that  he  has  accepted  an  offer 
to  appear  in  a  feature  while  here. 
Dare-devil  stuff,  of  course.  It  takes 
jMurray  to  pull  daring  feats  of  horse- 
manship. MacCoid,  Tom  Mix,  and  Bill 
Hart  are  the  three  best  actor-riders  in 
the  business. 

Besides  reissuing  the  Carlyle  Black- 
well-Alice  Joyce  pictures,  Kalem  is  also 
reissuing  the  Tom  Moore-Alice  Joyce 
films.  The  popularity  of  their  stars 
certainly  makes  money  for  the  film 
companies. 

James  Cruze  and  Sidney  Bracey  are 
en  route  to  the  coast  via  automobile. 
Cruze  states  in  a  pathetic  note  to  me 
that  at  least  five  people  have  recog- 
nized him — as  somebody  else.  He  is 
patiently  waiting  to  hear  some  one  say: 
"Lookit  Jimmy  Cruze."  Why  not  ad- 
vertise, James? 

Something  interesting  for  next  week. 
The  five  greatest,  polite  comedians. 
Some  rib  sticklers,  these,  and  in  a  dif- 
ferent way  from  others.  Watch  for 
them. 


Screen  Gossip 

By  Al  Ray 


Marrying  Money 

(WORLD  FILM) 

By  Kenneth  Rand 

If  you  were  on  the  point  of  bankruptcy  and  suddenly  and  unexpecfedly  received  just 
enough  money  with  which  to  court  an  heiress  whom  you  loved,  what  would  you  do?  The 
answer  is  obvious.  Then,  if  you  were  an  heiress  and  a  man  whom  you  loved  was  rich,  what 
would  you  do?  The  answer  is  again  obvious.  But  then,  if  something  most  unusual  and  least 
to  be  expected  should  happen,  there  is  no  telling  what  you  would  do.  All  these  things  take 
place  in  this  story,  and  everything  is  done,  even  that  which  is  most  unexpected.  What 
happens  as  consequence  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  this  narrative,  taken  from  the  picture  of 
the  same  name  produced  by  the  World  Film  Corporation.  The  cast  was  led  by  Clara 
Kimball  Young  as  Mildred  Niles,  and  she  was  supported  by  the  following: 

Mrs.  Niles  Ina  Brooks 

Ted  Vandeveer  Chester  Barnett 

Ted's  friend  James  Sweeney  William  W.  Jefferson 

French  Count  Winthrop  Chamberlain 


HINGS  can't  go  on  like  this  much 
longer !" 


Ted  Vandeveer  made  the  rueful  as- 
sertion to  his  law  partner,  James  Swee- 
ney, as  the  two  young  men  sat  in  their 
suite  of  offices,  to  which  not  a  single 
client  had  found  his  way  for  the  past 
six  weeks. 

That  was  the  root  of  their  trouble. 
They  needed  a  client — needed  it  as  a 
flower  that  has  stood  withering  for  days 
in  the  sun  needs  water;  as  a  shipwrecked 
mariner  on  the  point  of  exhaustion 
needs  land ;  in  short,  as  two  young 
men  whose  profession  is  the  law,  whose 
debts  amount  to  a  thousand  dollars, 
and  whose  combined  assets  are  three 
dollars  and  seventy-eight  cents,  need  a 
client  to  prevent  them  from  starving  to 
death. 

Jim  Sweeney,  in  corroboration  of  his 
friend  and  partner's  gloomy  assertion, 
nodded  with  a  dejected  sigh. 

"True,"  he  agreed.  "Things  can't  go 
on  this  way  much  longer,  or  we'll  be 
arrested  for  what  we  owe." 

The  harrassed  expression  on  Ted's 
face  deepened. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  he  anxiously 
demanded.  "Have  any  of  our  creditors 
been  making  trouble?" 

"They've  been  threatening  it,''  admit- 
ted the  other.  "I  received  a  letter  last 
night  from  a  firm,  of  attorneys,  into 
whose  hands  the  owners  of  the  apart- 
ment house  have  turned  over  the  little 
matter  of  three  months'  rent  we're  in 


arrears.  They  want  a  settlement  right 
away,  or  they'll  take  the  matter  into 
court.  They  didn't  mince  words  to  any 
noticeable  extent,"  he  added,  shaking  his 
head  sorrowfully  as  though  at  the  mem- 
ory of  the  phrasing  of  the  letter  he  re- 
ferred to,  "in  telling  us  what  they 
thought  of  us  for  holding  our  esteemed 
landlords  up  so  long  for  the  money  to 
which  the}'  are  justly  entitled.  We  are 
a  couple  of  dead  beats." 

Ted  drummed  on  the  edge  of  his  desk 
vvith  his  fingers. 

"Heard  from  anybody  else?"  he  in- 
quired. 

"A  printed  notice  came  at  the  same 
time  from  a  collection  agency,"  an- 
swered Jim  Sweeney.  "The  butcher  and 
the  grocer  have  lumped  their  bills,  and 
placed  them  in  the  hands  of  the  agency 
for  the  collection  of  long  overdue  debts 
aforesaid.  We're  given  until  Friday  of 
this  week  to  settle  the  joint  bills,'  which 
amount  to  ninety-four-twenty,  or  the 
agency  will  start  dunning  us  in  earnest. 
That's  a  pleasant  prospect." 

As  his  chum  continued  to  stare  in 
moody  silence  through  the  office  win- 
dow beside  him.  of¥  over  the  smoke- 
plumed  roofstops  of  lower  Manhattan, 
Sweeney  went  on: 

"I've  heard  about  the  methods  that 
particular  agency  employs  to  bring  debt- 
ors to  the  "scratch.  They  boast  that 
they've  never  failed  to  get  a  settlement 
in  full  from  any  delinquent  they  start 
after.    They  guarantee,  as  a  matter  of 


fact,  to  collect  for  their  clients  or 
without  a  fee.  I  haven't  a  doubt  1: 
what  they  make  good  ten  times  out 
ten — having  heard,  as  I  say,  how  th 
work.  For  one  thing,  they  have  be 
known  to  hire  a  sightseeing  auto,  !■ 
it  with  a  brass  band,  and,  tacking  up 
banner  on  each  side  of  the  wagon,  wi 
letters  a  foot  high,  blazoning  forth,  f 
instance,  that  'Vandeveer  &  Sween 
owe  ninety-four  dollars  and  twenty  cer 
which  they  refuse  to  pay,'  drive  thethii; 
down  to  the  office  where  the  coy  debto 
hold  forth,  and  keep  it  there,  with  t 
band  playing,  until  the  debtors  cor 
down  with  the  money  in  their  han 
and  pay  them  to  go  away  with  the  au 
and  their  band — especially  the  ban 
Rather  a  neat  trick,  what  ?" 

Ted  Vandeveer,  jumping  up,  runipl 
his  hair,  and  fell  to  pacing  the  rooi 
the  worried  furrow  deepening  betwc 
his  dark,  handsome  brows. 

"Good  Lord,  Jim !"  he  fairly  groane 
"Something's  got  to  be  done.  We  cai 
have  anything  like  that  happen  to  i 
We'd  be  ruined  for  life,  if  it  did.  Isi 
there  some  way  under  the  sun  that  v 
can  get  hold  of  the  money  we  owe  tl 
butcher  and  the  grocer  before  Fr 
day  ?" 

Jim  shook  his  head. 

"I  give  up,"  said  he.  "What  way  < 
you  suggest  for  collaring  that  elusi 
ninety-four  dollars  and  twenty  cen 
some  time  within  the  next  forty-eig 
hours  ?" 
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I  laybe  we  could  borrow  it." 
pWho  from?    The  biggest  part  of 
}iat  we  already  owe  is  the  loans  we've 
pde  from  our  friends.   I'-m  afraid  our 
edit  is  shot  as  full  of  holes  as  a  sieve, 
|1  man.    Think  of  something  else." 
pTed  flung  up  his  hands  hopelessly. 
M  can't!"  he  declared.    "It  looks  as 
cugh  we  were  done  for.    The  &rm  of 
andeveer  &  Sweene3-  might  as  well 
<r  in  its  sign  and  retire  from  busi- 

f'We  can't  do  that,"  Sweeney  pointed 
■    "for  if  we  did,  what  would  be- 
r   of  Vandeveer  and   Sweeney  as 
iividuals?    The  firm  is  our  only  hope 
'  three  meals  a  day  and  a  bed  apiece 
night    The  law  is  the  onlj-  thing 

ifre  any  good  at;  and,  b)-  George,  we 
c  good  at  that!  We're  two  of  the 
jainiest  and  best  lawj'ers  in  this  whole 
b'  of  New  York.  All  we  need  is  a 
tent,  to  show  what  we  can  do:  and 
£ybe  one  will  drop  down  to  us  from 
ir  of  the  clear  sky  before  the  day  is 
:>er." 

'Ted  seated  himself  once  more  in  the 
lair  before  his  desk. 

I  have  two  dollars  and  thirtj--five 
:nts  in  the  world,"  he  grimty  informed 
partner,  "and  you've  just  told  me 
iat  the  amount  of  \-our  entire  capitai 
:  one-forty-three.  ~  When  this  day  is 
\er,  we'll  both  be  flat  broke;  and  on 
ast  performances  for  the  preceding  six 
■eeks,  the  betting  is  ten  thousand  to 
"e  that  no  client  will  come  to  us  before 
;  ;k  up  for  the  night,  out  of  the 
or  elsewhere." 
!  Tim  Sweeney  sighed  again,  and  joined 
is  friend  in  gazing  out  through  the 
'indow  at  the  cit\^'s  skj-line. 

"Have  you  looked  over  the  mail?'' 
€  asked,  after  a  pause. 

"'Xot  yet,"  answered  Ted,  turning  as 
e  did  so  to  pick  up  the  half  dozen 
nopened  letters,  most  of  them  obviously 
ontaining  nothing  but  advertising  mat- 
er, that  lay  on  the  desk  blotter  before 
am.  "I've  been  putting  off  the  unpleas- 
ct  task  of  looking  at  any  more  bills 
lat  we  can't  pay.   Oh,  Lord !'" 

Sweeney  turned  quickly  at  the  ex- 
lamation  of  despair  that  left  his  Fart- 
er's lips. 

■'W' hat's  the  matter?'' 

In  silence  Ted  held  up  one  of  the  let- 
trs  to  show  him  the  fmii  name  '"Baxter 
:  BiUings.  Attorneys  at  Law,"  printed 
1  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  en- 
elope. 

"We  were  forgetting  that  we  owed 


two  months'  rent  for  this  office,"  Ted 
remarked  bitterh'.  "'This  is  probably 
a  reminder  from  a  firm  of  lawj-ers  into 
whose  hands  the  owners  of  this  office 
building  have  put  their  claim,  that  we've 
got  to  settle  up.  A  reminder  and  a 
threat,  as  likely  as  not,  that  if  we  don't 
we"ll  find  our  way  into  court.  Well" 
— starting  to  tear  tlie  end  of  the  en- 
velope across — "  let's  see  how  many  days 
of  grace  we're  allowed  before  the  legal 
action  starts." 

There  followed  a  moment  of  silence 
while  Ted  read  the  communication  from 
Baxter  &:  Billings.  A  low  whistle  of 
surprise  disturbed  the  quiet,  which  im- 
mediatelv  afterward  settled  down  once 


"I  wasn't  the  only  one  named  in  this 
will.  My  cousin,  Archie  Vandeveer — 
you've  heard  me  speak  of  that  sissified 
lightweight,  who  already  has  more 
money  than  he  knows  what  to  do  with, 
before — is  the  chief  beneficiarj-.  -  He 
gets  almost  the  old  man's  entire  estate; 
almost,  but  not  quite.  I  come  in  for 
seventeen  hundred  dollars,  and  here  it 
is — check  from  the  lawyers  inclosed.'' 

Seizing  hands,  the  two  young  men 
danced  around  the  office. 

"I  said,"  insisted  Sweeney  elatedly, 
■"and  I  still  say,  that  we're  princes ! 
Two  minutes  ago,  broke,  and  now  the 
proud  possessors  of  the  large  and  lordlj 
sum  of  seventeen  hundred          Ted,  do 


The  law  firm  of  Vandeveer  &  Sweeney  was  in  financial  deep  water — and 
out  over  its  head. 


more  in  the  office  as  Ted  re-read  the 
letter  from  beginning  to  end  a  second 
time. 
"Jim !'' 

Bounding  up.  Ted  waved  the  letter 
wildly  over  his  head. 

"Listen  to  this !"  he  cried.  We  are 
saved,  the  captain  shouted,  as  he  stag- 
gered down  the  stairs !'  Listen  I  An 
uncle  I  never  knew  I  had  has  died,  and 
he  has  named  me  in  his  will.  He  was 
worth  three  million,  these  lawj^ers  state, 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  " 

Sweeney,  too,  was  on  his  feet. 

"Then  we're  princes !"  he  began,  in  a 
tone  that  echoed  his  partner's  jubila- 
tion. 

■"Hold  on !"  tlie  latter  checked  him. 


you  suppose  the  check's  good  ?''  he  broke 
off  to  inquire  anxiously. 

Ted  grabbed  his  hat. 

■"We'll  soon  find  out,"  he  announced. 
"Come  on  around  the  corner  to  the 
bank,  and  we'll  see  if  we  can  cash  it 
without  the  paying  teller  phoning  for 
the  police." 

Five  minutes  later  the  young  men 
stepped  out  of  the  bank  with  a  large 
bulge  showing  above  the  inside  breast 
pocket  of  Ted's  coat,  where  the  seven- 
teen hundred  dollars,  in  bills  of  various 
denominations,  reposed. 

They  hired  a  taxi,  at  Sweeney's  sug- 
gestion, and  for  the  next  two  hours 
made  the  rounds  of  their  numerous 
creditors,  pajnng  off  their  indebtedness 
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to  each.  When  the  last  loan  had  been 
repaid,  and  the  last  bill  settled,  there 
was  an  appreciable  lessening  in  the  size 
of  the  bulge  over  Ted's  inside  pocket, 
but  they  still  had  seven  hundred  dollars 
left. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do" — it  was 
Sweeney  who  again  made  the  sugges- 


tion. "We've  been  harassed  and  wor- 
ried with  these  debts,  which,  thank 
Heaven,  are  all  paid  at  last,  for  the  past 
month  and  a  half,  and  we're  entitled  to 
a  vacation.  We'll  go  away  somewhere 
and  have  a  good  time  for  a  week." 

Ted  assented  to  the  proposal. 

"But  where  shall  we  go?"  he  asked. 

"Rockville,"  answered  his  friend,  after 


a  moment's  thought.  "I've  heard  the 
place  highly  spoken  of  as  a  summer  re- 
sort." 

"So  have  I,"  added  Ted ;  "but  I've 
also  heard  that  it  is  visited  almost  ex- 
clusively by  people  of  society." 

"What  of  it?"  promptly  inquired  Mr. 
James  Sweeney.    "Aren't  we  as  good 


as  they  are?  You  forget  that  we've  got 
seven  hundred  dollars  in  the  kitty,  and 
on  that  we  might  be  able  to  make  a 
splurge  for  a  week  with  the  best  of 
'em." 

So  to  Rockville  the  two  young  men 
went.  Both  owned  a  number  of  suits 
of  clothes,  including  correct  evening 
dress,  and  these  irreproachable  ward- 


robes they  brought  along  with  them 
the  trunk  on  which  was  painted  T 
Vandeveer's  name.    The  clerk  of  i! 
hotel  to  whith  they  were  driven  fr< 
the  depot,  and  on  the  register  of  whi 
Ted  signed  first,  noticed  the  name  "Vj; 
deveer." 

Now  it  happened  that  Archie  Vane 
veer  and  his  mother  had  telephon 
ahead  to  reserve  a  suite  at  that  sai 
hotel,  only  two  days  before. 

And  the  clerk,  thinking  that  Ted  a' 
his  friend  were  members  of  the  Va 
deveer  party,  assigned  them  to  rooi 
in  the  suite  which  Archie  and  his  moth 
had  engaged. 

Two  hours  after  they  had  arrived 
the  hotel  Jim  Sweeney  sought  out  T 
and  drew  him  aside. 

"Here's  a  hot  one,"  announced  Swt 
ney,  grinning.  "What  do  you  thinl 
happened  ?" 

"I  don't  know,"  answered  T( 
"What's  up?" 

His  friend  leaned  against  one  of  t' 
pillars  of  the  veranda,  in  the  shelter 
corner  where  they  stood,  and  shook  wi 
silent  mirth. 

"They  take  us  for  millionaires,"  I,' 
gasped,  in  a  stage  whisper.  "The  girls' 
and  their  mothers — all  of  them  that  a 
stopping  at  this  hotel,  have  got  you, 
least,  down  for  little  old  George  \ 
Croesus.  I  just  overheard  a  snatch 
two  of  their  conversation,  and  I'm  gi 
ing  it  to  you  straight — they  think  yi.; 
carry  the  key  of  the  mint  on  a  little  pii' 
string  around  your  neck.  Want  to  knc 
the  reason  why?" 

"Of  course.  What  caused  the  mi 
take?" 

"Why,  your  last  name's  the  same 
your  cousin's.  Archie,  the  sippy-sapj 
Willy  boy,  who  was  born  with  a  go 
spoon  in  his  mouth.  He  and  his  'de, 
mammaw'  engaged  a  suite  of  rooms  he 
by  telegraph,  day  before  yesterda 
They're  coming  here  to  stay  a  mont 
but  not  till  next  week — so  you  doi 
need  to  get  excited  about  it  yet.  Tl 
clerk  at  the  desk  thought  we  were  mer 
bers  of  their  party,  and  he  gave  i 
rooms  in  their  suite.  Due  to  that  fac 
and  the  one  that  your  name  is  the  san 
as  Archie's,  j-ou're  it.  Don't  you  s< 
it  yet,  you  bonehead?  They  take  you  f( 
the  Archibald  B.  Vandeveer  there's  bee 
so  much  talk  about  in  the  papers  as  tl 
sole  possessor  of  between  four  ar 
seven  million  !" 

"But  " 

"There  aren't  any  buts  about  it. 


The  count  was  only  a  source  of  amusement  to  Mildred — but  Ted  was  not 

aware  of  this  fact. 
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,  you,  youVe  in  soft.  The  girls'U  be 
pHer  you  three  deep,  from  now  on ; 
.  1  with  the  approval  of  their  mammas, 
You're  due  to  have  a  grand  time 
J  the  rest  of  this  week.  Aly  advice  to 
J  |i  is  to  go  to  it  while  the  going  is 
%d." 

ij'You  mean  let  them  go  on  thinking 
in  a  millionaire?" 

rjExactly.  Doesn't  the  thing  appeal 
nyou?  Gee,  it  does  to  me!  For  I 
^.pect  to  come  in  for  some  of  your  re- 
^■nted  glory,  so  to  speak.   As  the  friend. 

Vandeveer,  the  young  man  with  coin 
J,;  burn,  I  figure  on  being  of  some  lit- 
i  I  importance  around  this  hotel  myself, 
lift  you'll  be  the  real  lion.  Caesar's 
fipst,  boy — don't  you  want  to  know 

fat  it  feels  like  to  be  a  millionaire,  if 
lly  for  a  week?  To  have  all  the  pret- 
j.jst  girls  scrapping  among  themselves 

get  near  you  " 

.  ''Shut  up !"  broke  in  Ted  warningly. 

lomebody's  coming.'' 
j  The  somebody  was  no  less  a  person- 

le  than  Mrs.  Philo  Xiles,  the  wife  of 

"hie  King  of  Wall  Street,"  as  he  was 
n  .  .  . 

lied,  m  tribute  to  the  tortune  m  six 

jfures  he  had  gained  by  his  successful 

.pck  manipulations,  who  was  spending 

n[o  weeks  at  that  hotel  with  her  twenty- 

ar-old  daughter. 

I -^Irs.  Xiles  had  her  daughter  with  her 
l|w,  as  she  approached  the  two  young 
[  feri  who  stood  at  the  end  of  the  ver- 
lida.  Ted  looked  for  the  second  time 
']\  Mildred  Niles — he  had  seen  her  in 
V  lobby  upon  his  arrival  at  the  hotel — • 
id  he  told  himself  again  that  a  pret- 
Jer  girl  it  would  take  miles  of  traveling 
»d  many  a  long  moon  to  find.  He  liked 
>r  on  sight.  As  to  what  his  feelings 
ward  her  might  become,  if  he  was 
-ven  an  opportunity  to  make  her  ac- 
aaintance  

i"My  dear  Mr.  Vandeveer,  how  do  you 

jp?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Niles,  holding  out 

^er  hand  to  Ted.    "I  learned  but  a  mo- 

]  ent  ago  of  your  arrival,  and  hurried 

jjt  here  to  look  you  up.    You'll  think 

absurd,  I  know — having  met  you  at 

aim  Beach  only  last  winter — but  the 

otel  clerk  had  to  tell  me  what  you 
I  ■'  ^ 

_»oked  like.  My  eyes,  you  know — they're 
readfuUy  nearsighted ;  and  though  I  re- 
lembered  your  name  at  once,  I  couldn't 
?11  what  you  looked  like  to  save  my 
Dul.  I  only  chatted  with  you  for  a  few 
linutes  down  in  Florida,  and  all  the 
me  I  was  doing  so  I'm  afraid  I  never 
:ot  what  another  person  would  consider 
good  look  at  you.    All  the  fault  of 


these  eyes  of  mine.  But  you  haven't 
met  my  daughter  ]\Iildred,  have  you?" 
the  matron  broke  off,  beckoning  her 
charming  daughter  forward  with  a  nod 
of  her  head. 

Ted  felt  Sweeney  kick  him  surrepti- 
tiously. 

"Oh — I — I,"  he  stammered,  taking  the 
hand  which  the  young  girl  was  holding 
out  to  him  with  a  dazzling  smile,  "I'm 
very  pleased  to  meet  you,  I'm  sure." 

There  was   a  choking  laugh  behind 


him,  and  when  Ted  looked  around  it  was 
just  in  time  to  see  his  friend  slipping 
away  on  tiptoe. 

The  next  moment  Ted  was  giving  his 
undivided  attention  to  iMildred. 

In  the  days  that  followed  he  contin- 
ued to  do  just  that.  His  conscience 
troubled  him  to  allow  her  to  go  on  be- 
lieving him  the  heir  to  millions  when, 
in  reality,  he  was  nothing  but  a  penniless 
lawyer;  but  for  all  that  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  confess  the  truth  to 
her.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  mil- 
lionaire herself ;  to  have  learned  of  his 
real  financial  rating  might — it  probably 
would,  especially  if  her  mother  or  her 


father,  "The  King  of  Wall  Street,"  got 
hold  of  it — mean  that  their  acquaintance 
must  be  severed. 

And  Ted  did  not  want  that  to  happen, 
above  all  things.  If  he  could  only  know 
her  for  a  week,  he  wanted  those  seven 
days  to  spend  in  her  society  uninter- 
ruptedly. Thus  he  let  Mildred  go  on 
believing  that  he  was  Archie  Vande- 
veer, the  pampered  son  of  fortune,  in- 
stead of  Ted  Vandeveer,  the  young  bar- 
rister, between  whom  and  utter  poverty 


stood  only  the  sum  of  seven  hundred 
dollars. 

Ted's  conscience  about  appearing  be- 
fore Mildred  Xiles  under  false  colors 
might  have  rested  easier  could  he  have 
known  how  a  certain  deal,  engineered 
by  a  clique  of  Wall  Street  financiers, 
headed  by  Philo  X'iles  himself,  was  far- 
ing just  then. 

The  King  of  Wall  Street  had  at- 
tempted to  secure  control  of  a  railroad 
operating  through  the  richest  region  in 
the  coal  country.  To  do  so  he  had 
invested  first  a  quarter,  then  half,  and 
finally  three-quarters  of  the  fortune  he 
had  already  amassed  through  his  prev- 


That  night,  carried  away  by  his  feelings,  the  penniless  young  lawyer  proposed  to 
Mildred  Niles,  the  daughter  of  ''The  King  of  Wall  Street." 
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ious  lucky  speculations  in  stocks,  and 
still  he  had  not  succeeded  in  obtaining 
fifty-one  per  cent  of  the  railroad's 
shares,  which  had  gone  up  and  up  in 
price  as  he  and  his  crowd  bought  more 
and  more  of  it ;  nor  was  he  even  within 
reaching  distance  of  his  goal. 

What  he  was  approaching,  however, 
was  a  dangerous  crisis  in  his  financial 
career,  for,  unless  he  was  able  to  se- 
cure control  of  the  road  by  buying  its 
stock  before  it  rose  any  higher  and  so 
was  placed  out  of  reach  of  his  remaining 
capital,  he  would  be  saddled  with  the 
stock  he  had  already  bought,  which 
would  be  worthless  unless  the  clique's 
contemplated  coup  went  through,  and  so 
a  ruined  man. 

But  Ted,  of  course,  knew  nothing  of 
this,  nor  did  even  Mildred  or  her 
mother,  from  whom  the  financier  was 
in  the  habit  of  keeping  any  hint  of  his 
speculations  in  Wall  Street  a  secret. 

What  Ted  did  know,  however,  was 
that  he  had  a  rival  for  the  monopoliza- 
tion of  Mildred's  society.  This  was  the 
Count  de  Contignac,  who  was  also  stop- 
ping at  the  hotel,  and  whom  Ted  cordi- 
ally hated  for  his  open  admiration  of 
the  only  daughter  of  the  King  of  Wall 
Street. 

The  count  was,  in  reality,  what  Ted 
suspected  him  of  being,  and  that  was 
merely  a  fortune  hunter.  It  was  not 
Mildred's  beauty  and  charm  that  at- 
tracted the  foreign  nobleman  half  so 
much  as  the  fact  that  her  father  was 
reputed  to  be  worth  a  million  dollars 
and  more. 

Mildred  looked  upon  the  count — whose 
designs  upon  her  father's  check  book 
she  saw  through  at  once — with  good- 
natured  contempt,  but  this  she  did  not 
allow  Ted  to  perceive. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  was,  she  was 
as  much  interested  in  the  young  law- 
yer as  he  was  in  her.  Therefore,  fol- 
lowing the  immemorial  way  of  a  maid 
with  a  man,  she  allowed  him  to  believe 
that  the  count  was  a  very  real  rival 
to  him  indeed.  Which,  perhaps,  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  course  Ted 
took  to  spike  the  count's  guns  once 
and  for  all. 

Which  was,  that  three  days  after  he 
had  met  her  Ted  proposed  to  her. 

And,  still  undeceived  about  his  being 
Archie  Vandeveer,  the  millionaire,  Mil- 
dred accepted  him.  They  were  en- 
gaged. 

Ted  had  pleaded  that  their  betrothal 
be  kept  a  secret,  and  Mildred  had  prom- 


ised to  say  nothing  of  it  to  any  one; 
but  surely,  she  had  thought,  it  would 
be  all  right  to  confide  in  her  mother; 
and  so,  pledging  the  latter  to  the  same 
secrecy  which  Ted  had  imposed  on  her, 
she  imparted  the  fact  of  their  engage- 
ment to  the  wife  of  Philo  Niles.  To 
say  that  the  lady  was  pleased  over  the 
match  her  daughter  had/  made  with  a 
young  man  she  supposed  to  be  the  un- 
disputed possessor  of  more  money  than 
even  her  financier  husband  had  been  able 
to  accumulate,  is  to  put  it  mildly.  She 
was  fairly  gushing  in  her  joy  over  the 
betrothal. 

Ted,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  the 
conventional  overjoyed  accepted  suitor 
in  inner  feelings  or  outward  manner. 
He  was  plunged  into  the  nethermost  pit 
of  .remorse.  He  had  had  no  business, 
he  told  himself,  ever  to  have  proposed 
to  a  girl  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  marry.  On  the  money  he  had — 
on  the  money  he  could  possibly  hope 
to  earn  in  the  immediate  future — he 
couldn't  support  her  for  even  one 
month,  let  alone  the  remainder  of  her 
life. 

And  he  had  done  it  under  false  colors, 
too!  That  was  the  rottenest  part  of 
the  whole  thing.  Mildred  thought  he 
was  as  well  off  as  she  was  herself.  He 
had  let  her  think  so,  from  the  moment 
of  their  first  meeting  right  up  to  and 
beyond  the  hour  of  his  proposal  to 
her. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you?"  his 
friend  Jim  Sweeney  demanded  of  him, 
noticing  the  dejection  that  had  settled 
upon  him  like  a  pall.  "Has  high  living 
put  your  liver  out  of  whack — or  what?" 

Ted  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then 
he  made  a  clean  brea.st  of  what  he 
had  done  to  his  tried  friend  and  part- 
ner. Sweeney  whistled  when  he  heard 
the  story. 

"And  she  accepted  you,  you  say?"  he 
asked  eagerly.  "You're  engaged,  all  ac- 
cording to  Hoyle?" 

"Yes,"  groaned  Ted.    Worse  luck  !" 

Jim  stared  at  him  for  a  moment  in 
speechless  surprise. 

"Well,  you  poor  boob  !"  he  ejaculated 
scornfully  at  length.  "You  dummy, 
leatherhead  idiot — do  you  know  your 
luck  when  you  bump  into  it  in  broad 
daylight?  Here  you  are,  engaged  to  the 
daughter  of  a  real,  blown-in-the-bottle 
millionaire,  and  you're  actually  kicking 
about  it !  You  ought  to  be  running 
around  in  circles,  yelping  for  joy.  Do 
you  know  what  you're  going  to  do,  if 


you've  got  a  grain  of  sense  concea 
about  you  anywhere?    Do  you?" 

Ted  rose,  with  his  lips  pressed  firr 
together. 

"Yes,  I  do,"  he  answered.  "I'm  j 
ing  to  her  at  once  and  make  a  compl 
confession  of  the  way  I've  deceived  h 
and  release  her  from  her  promise." 

Taking  his  head  in  both  hands,  J 
Sweeney  shook  it  slowly  from  side 
side. 

"You're  crazy!"  he  declared  positive- 
"That's  all — off  your  nut  completel 
If  you  do,  or  even  attempt  to  do,  ar. 
thing  as  imbecilic  as  what  you've  ji. 
suggested,  I'll  shoot  you,  that's  all.  . 
tell  you  what  you're  going  to  do.  You 
going  to  elope  with  her  this  very  night, 
get  this  thing  signed  and  sealed  and  r 
eted  down  in  the  form  of  an  ironcl 
marriage  certificate,  before  it's  too  la 
Then  her  father  will  have  to  whack 
some  of  his  million  with  you  " 

"Hold  on !"  broke  in  Ted  decisive 
"I'm  not  going  to  marry  that  girl  f 
her   money.     Do  you  understand? 
won't  do  it,  I  tell  you  !    Why,  I — I  lo 
her !" 

"All  the  more  reason,  then,"  rush 
on  the  irrepressible  Sweeney,  unheedir 
"why  you  should  do  just  that — mar 
her.  Her  father's  wealth  isn't  taintt 
is  it?  Y'ou  haven't  got  any  scrupl 
about  spending  money  that  comes  o 
of  Wall  Street,  have  you?  Well,  the 
go  ahead  and  grab  his  daughter,  ai 
your  share  of  old  man  Niles'  millii, 
will  take  care  of  itself.  Now,  wait!"  - 
Ted  started  to  object  again. 

"I've  been  keeping  this  back  frc, 
you,"  Sweeney  went  on  earnestly,  "b 
you  may  as  well  know  it  now.  O, 
seven  hundred  is  about  gone.  I've  be 
figuring  up  our  expenses  here  at  tl 
hotel,  and,  on  the  level,  they've  g 
the  war  in  Europe  stopped  for  eatii 
up  the  coin  of  the  realm  in  gobs,  bu 
dies,  and  bunches,  these  fashionat 
hotels.  According  to  the  arithmetic  I' 
done  on  the  backs  of  three  envelopt 
if  we  settled  up  for  what  we'll  owe  ' 
to-night,  we'd  have  about  thirty  dolla 
left.  We've  got  to  do  something  quic- 
or  be  paupers  again ;  and  you've  g 
the  something  to  do  pushed  right  up  u 
der  your  nose.  And  that  brings  r 
to  another  point." 

Sweeney   paused    for   an  instant 
gather  breath  to  go  on  with  his  pe 
suasions. 

"Do  you  want  to  get  back  into  ti 
race  with  the  bill  collectors  again?''  1 
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umed.    '"Haven't  vou  had  enough  of 
ring  what  the  seamy  side  of  Hfe  is 
"R.  when  you  can't  make  both  ends 
fet?     Be   sensible,    old   man — here's 
-pr  chance  to  fix  jourself  for  the  rest 
'   your  life,  and  not  at  the  expense 
:  e  girl  you  love,  either — as  perhaps 
were  just  about  to  say — for  she 
Ti  you,  too.    Otherwise,  she  wouldn't 

ve  promised  to  marry  you  '' 

('Ma3-be  she  only  did  it  because  she 
"ought  I  was  •worth  a  million  myself," 
'  erposed  Ted  hesitatingly, 
"j'lt  was  j'ou  who  won  her,  don't  worrj' 
:'cut  that,"  declared  his  friend  confi- 
'fcdy.  '"She's  met  lots  of  young  chaps 
fth  money  before  now — a  girl  with 
^  father  who's  known  as  the  King  of 
"iall  Street.  She  didn't  fall  for  them, 
•'d  she  ?  She  was  waiting  for  the  right 
%e  to  come  along,  and  j-ou've  proved 
be  the  gentleman.  Here,  take  the 
irty-five  dollars  we  don't  owe  here  at 
;E  hotel  and  rush  her  off  to  a  parson 
"is. very  night,  as  I  tell  3-ou  to  do.  In 
^e  her  parents  should  object,  you 
low,  it'd  be  better  to  have  them  put 
»  a  yell  afterward  than  before." 
^or  a  half  hour  more  the  two  young 
ea  argued  the  matter,  and  then,  re- 
^ctanth',  Ted  agreed  to  follow  his 
iend's  advice  by  running  awaj'  to  get 
arried  to  jNIildred — ^that  is,  if  he  could 
rrsuade  her  to  accompan)^  him. 

■  But  even  while  Ted  Vandeveer  and 
■■m  Sweenej'  had  been  talking  in  their 

■  cm  at  the  hotel  ilildred  and  her 
jcther  had  been  doing  likewise  in  their 
lite. 

lAn  hour  before,  Philo  Niles  had  ar- 

j, 

fred,  to  all  outward  appearance,  so 
ranpered  was  the  steel  of  his  nerv^e,  the 
'irae  jovial  magnate  as  ever. 
'But  the  blow  had  fallen.  His  fortune 
'»d  been  swept  away  in  the  total  col- 
'-pse  of  the  coup  he  had  been  vainh" 
'ideavoring  to  engineer  for  the  pos-3es- 
non  of  that  railroad. 

■  He  had  told  his  wife  the  truth,  and 
|ie,  in  turn,  had  told  Mildred.  There 
ja.s  one  way  out  of  the  dilemma  which 
"onfronted  the  famil}%  and  thai  way 
'-5.  Xiles  had  pointed  out  to  her  daugh- 

ilarry^  joung  Vandeveer  at  once." 
er  mother  had  advised,  "before  he  can 
tid  out  that  your  father  is  ruined.  His 
jrtune.  then,  can  replace  the  one  which 
're  have  just  lost,  and  we  will  occupy 
ne  same  position  in  societj-  as  before." 
t  Mildred  had  objected,  as  Ted  had 
one.  to  marr\-ine  for  monev.    But  her 


mother  had  used  the  same  argument 
which  Sweeney  had  availed  himself  of — 
that  as  long  as  both  she  and  Ted  loved 
each  other  there  could  be  nothing  sor- 
did about  their  match.  ^Mildred  had 
finalh"  agreed  to  obey  her  mother's 
wishes. 

And  so,  an  hour  or  two  later,  when 
Ted  asked  her  to  elope  with  him,  he 
was  delighted  by  her  prompt  acquies- 
ence  in  the  proposal. 


"/  am  Archibald  B.  Vandeveer," 
Sweeney,  with  an  inward  groan,  heard 
the  young  man  haughtily  declare  to  the 
clerk  at  the  desk.  "Any  other  Vande- 
veer who  has  been  occupying  part  of 
our  suite  is  an  impostor.  Where  is  he, 
hy  the  way?  I  shall  see  to  it  that  he 
is  turned  over  to  the  police." 

Sweeney  looked  up  at  the  clock  on 
the  wall. 

""If  he's  onlv  had  time  to  get  mar- 


"Most  marriages  for  money  don't  turn  out  happily,"  remarked  Tea,  '"but 
ours  is  eoing  to." 


Fifteen  minutes  later,  as  though  they 
were  going  to  the  band  pavilion,  Ted 
and  ^Mildred  left  the  hotel  together. 

They  got  into  an  automobile;  which 
Ted  had  arranged  beforehand  to  have 
waiting  near  the  hotel,  and  were  off 
the  next  moment  at  a  forty-mile-an- 
hour  clip  in  the  direction  of  the  nearest 
town  and  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

And  scarce!}-  had  they  left  the  hotel 
when  Archie  Vandeveer  and  his  mother 
arrived  at  it,  having  come  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  suite  they  had  engaged 
bv  wire  four  davs  ahead  of  time. 


ried.''  he  prayed  mentally,. '"that's  all  I 
care  about  now." 

But  he  was  not  the  only  one  who 
had  overheard  Archie  A'andeveer's  de- 
nunciation of  Ted  as  an  impostor.  Mrs. 
Niles,  who  had  been  crossing  the  lobby 
at  that  moment,  hurried  to  the  desk.  In 
two  minutes  she  had  been  satisfied  that 
in  the  person  of  the  young  man  who 
stood  there  she  was  speaking  to  the 
Archie  Vandeveer  she  had  met  at  Palm 
Beach,  and  that  Ted,  the  j^oung  man 
with  whom  she  had  urged  her  daughter 
to  run  away  and  get  married  that  xery 
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night  was  no  one  she  had  ever  met 
before  she  saw  him  in  that  hotel  three 
days  before. 

Turning,  she  bumped  into  Sweeney, 
who,  at  that  short  range,  she  recognized 
despite  her  affliction  of  shortsighted- 
ness, as  Ted's  chum. 

"Quick!"  she  demanded,  seizing  him 
anxiously  by  the  sleeve.  "Where  is 
your  friend?" 

"That  is  something,  my  dear  madam, 
that  I  can't  answer,"  Sweeney  told  her 
smilingly.  "But  I  can  only  hope  that, 
wherever  he  is,  he  is  married  to  your 
daughter  by  this  time." 

Archie  Vandeveer  spoke  up. 

"Did  they  go  away  in  an  automo- 
bile?" 

"They  did,"  Sweeney  grinned  at  him, 
"and  one  that  can  do  fifty  miles  an 
hour,  too." 

"My  car  is  outside,  in  which  my 
mother  and  I  have  just  arrived,"  said 
Archie  haughtily.  "It  can  travel  sev- 
enty miles  an  hour.  Let  us  go  in  it 
in  pursuit  of  the  rascal  who  this  young 
man  admits  has  run  of¥  with  your  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Niles.  Perhaps  we  can  over- 
take them,  or  at  least  be  in  time  to  pre- 
vent their  marriage." 

But  that,  it  turned  out,  they  were  too 
late  to  do. 

Ted  and  Mildred,  having  been  united, 
had  left  the  office  of  the  justice  of  the 
peace  and  gone  to  a  hotel  in  the  town 
for  a  little  supper  by  way  of  celebra- 
tion, which  Ted,  surreptitiously  ransack- 
ing his  pockets  after  he  had  paid  the 
chauffeur  and  the  official  who  had 
joined  him  in  wedlock  to  the  girl  of 
his  heart,  had  found  that  he  had  not  the 
money  to  pay  for. 

Mildred,  noticing  the  signs  of  his  un- 
easiness, which  were  momentarily  grow- 
ing more  plain,  the  supper  being  over, 
as  Ted  sat  watching  the  door  of  the 
private  room  where  the  repast  had  been 
served,  in  expectancy  of  seeing  the 
waiter  appear  on  the  threshold  with  the 
bill,  inquired  the  cause  of  his  fidgeting. 

"I  may  as  well  tell  you  the  truth  now, 
as  later,"  Ted  announced  hopelessly. 
"You  thought  I  was  a  millionaire,  didn't 
you?  Well,  T'm  not.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  T  haven't  got  enough  money  in  all 
the  world  to  pay  for  this  supper.  I 
married  you,  first  because  I  loved  you, 
but  secondly  I  knew  you  were  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  millionaire." 

For  a  full  minute  Mildred  sat  staring 
at  him  in  wild-eyed  silence,  and  then 


she  burst  into  peal  after  peal  of  laugh- 
ter. 

"But  I'm  not  the  daughter  of  a  mil- 
lionaire," she  explained  gaspingly,  at 
length.  "My  father  lost  every  dollar 
he  owned  in  Wall  Street  to-day!" 

Ted's  jaw  fell  open  as  he  stared  at 
her. 

But  the  next  moment,  jumping  up,  he 
ran  around  the  table  and  gathered  Mil- 
dred into  his  arms. 

"I  don't  care,"  he  declared  joyously, 
"what  you  are — so  long  as  you  are  my 
wife !" 

Mildred  looked  up  into  his  face  with 
glowing  eyes. 

"That's  how  I  feel  about  you,  too," 
said  she. 

And  again  Ted  crushed  her  to  him. 
The  door  of  the  room  bursting  open  at 
that  moment  to  admit  Mrs.  Niles,  Archie 
Vandeveer,  and  Sweeney,  that  was  the 
attitude  in  which  the  party  found  them. 
But  another  individual  stepped  into  the 
room  after  them. 

He  was  a  middle-aged,  spare-framed 
gentleman,  with  glasses.  Standing  near 
the  desk  in  the  lobby  of  the  hotel  back 
in  Rockville,  he  had  heard  all  that  had 
passed  between  Sweeney,  Mrs.  Niles,  and 
Archie  Vandeveer,  and  when  they  had 
set  off  on  the  track  of  the  runaway 
couple  in  Archie's  auto  he  had  followed 
in  another. 

Now  this  stranger  stepped  up  to  Ted. 

"Are  you  married  to  this  young  lady?" 
he  inquired. 

"I  am,"  said  Ted,  with  his  arm  still 
about  Mildred's  waist. 

The  stranger,  drawing  forth  a  neat 
leather  case,  presented  Ted  with  his 
card.  Ted  read  the  name  "Norman  E. 
Baxter,"  and  under  it  the  line,  "Attorney 
at  Law."  His  brows  knitting  anxiously, 
he  stiffened  as  one  who  awaits  a  blow. 

"What  have  I  done  now,"  he  inquired 
of  the  lawyer,  "to  put  you  on  my  trail? 
Left   another  bill  unpaid?" 

The  slim,  middle-aged  gentleman 
smiled. 

"Hardly  that,''  he  replied.  "My  name, 
perhaps,  has  conveyed  nothing  to  you. 
I  am  the  junior  member  of  the  firm 
of  Billings  &  Baxter,  the  executors  of 
your  uncle's  will,  who  sent  you  a  check 
for  seventeen  hundred  dollars  only  a 
few  days  ago.  Do  you  recollect  the 
incident  now?" 

Ted  gulped  at  the  other's  suggestion 
that  the  receipt  by  him  of  the  sum  of 
seventeen    hundred    dollars    could  be 


merely  an  "incident"  in  the  everyd' 
course  of  his  life. 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  nodded,  "I  rememl  j 
the — miracle  perfectly." 

"Then  I  have  the  pleasure  of  infor 
ing  you,"  the  lawyer  resumed,  "tl; 
there  was  a  secret  codicil  to  your  unci ; 
will.  By  its  terms  you  were  to  recei 
the  additional  sum  of  one  million  di 
lars  providing  that  you  married  witl 
a  year.  That  part  of  your  relative's  te; 
ament  was  not  made  public,  due  to  t 
fact  that  he  wished  to  prevent  any  g- 
from  marrying  you  for  your  mom 
As  you  seem  to  have  fulfilled  the  coni 
tion,  the  sum  will  be  paid  to  you  ' 

But  Ted  had  already  turned  back  , 
Mildred.  [ 

"So,"  he  said,  shaking  a  finger  at  h,. 
with  a  look  of  sternness  on  his  coun 
nance  which  his  twinkling  eyes  beli< 
"you  got  what  you  were  after,  did  yc 
after  all?" 

She  laughed  softly. 

"Yes,"  she  answered;  "and,  as  I  tc 
you  before,  that  was — you  !" 


This  and  That  in  Films. 

Mr.  Smaltz  and  Mr.  Fish  had  a  fun 
experience  one  night  last  week,  wh 
at  a  dance.  A  gushing  young  maid 
came  up  to  them  and  said :  "Why,  y 
gentlemen  look  every  bit  as  funny 
your  evening  clothes  as  you  do  on  t 
screen."  Compliment  or  insult?  Ch< 
ter  Conklin  please  interprit,  in  one 
your  seven  different  languages. 

The  fourth  big  program,  the  Asso 
ated  Service,  has  started  with  the  f< 
lowing  brands :  Santa  Barbara,  Fe 
eral,  Deer,  Monty,  Navaho,  Liber 
Banner,  Empire,  and  Ramona.  Th( 
motto  is  short  pictures  and  excellen 

Tom  Ince  has  started  somethi 
again.  This  time  he  is  looking  for  t 
most  beautiful  girl  in  America  to  j 
in  his  pictures.  He  wants  all  the  you 
ladies  to  send  him  in  their  photograpl 
that  is,  those  who  think  they  are  bea' 
tiful  or  have  been  told  that  they  are' 
how  many  haven't  been  told  that?  1 
will  select  the  best-looking  one,  a 
give  her  a  two-hundred-word  contra 
She  must  be  of  American  parenta; 
Good  advertising,  Thomas. 

Flo  la  Badie  is  advertising  that  s 
will  send  her  photo  to  any  one  that  r 
sires  one,  providing  they  send  posta; 
Bet  she  gets  lots  of  orders. 


Plays  and  Players 


Al  Ray. 

rO  Al  Ray  belong  two  of  the  "hon- 
ors" of  the  motion-picture  world. 
|:|le  is  absolutely  the  youngest  director, 
bnd  has  the  shortest  name  of  any  actor 
ph  the  films.  Quite  some  "honors"  for 
'4  young  man  of  but  twenty  summers. 
■  Sis  forte  is  comedy,  he  has  only  un- 
t[ertaken  dramatic  roles  twice  in  his 
-t^oung  life,  and  vows  that  he  will  never 
■io  it  again.  His  picture  career  he 
itarted  when  but  five  years  old,  playing 
:hild  parts  for  the  Biograpli  company. 
I  Ray's  parents  decided  that  his  educa- 
|ion  should  not  be  neglected,  and  en- 


gaged tutors  for  him  while  he  was  work- 
ing in  the  films.  They  soon  took  him 
ant  of  pictures  altogether  and  sent  him 
io  grammar  school,  where  he  won  the 
tionor  medal  when  he  was  graduated. 
iVhen  Mr.  Ray  entered  high  school  his 
studies  began  to  suffer  greatly,  for  he 
•vas  elected  editor  in  chief  of  the  school 
laper.  Besides  writing,  and  editing  the 
iiews  for  the  paper,  which  was  issued 
,2very  two  weeks,  Ray  wrote  most  of  the 
5tories,  sometimes  as  many  as  four  in 
)ne  issue.  He  made  quite  a  success  of 
.vriting  juvenile  stories,  and  many  ap- 
peared in  different  boys'  magazines 
■hroughout  the  country.  He  wrote  a  set 
Dt  boys'  books  which  are  still  on  the 


market.  In  his  writings,  Ray  soon  for- 
got all  about  his  studies,  and  'eft  school. 
.A.  magazine  on  boxing,  which  is  being 
published  successfully  to-day,  and  in 
which  he  still  holds  an  interest,  was 
started  by  him.  Vaudeville  next  at- 
tracted him,  and  he  entered  it,  being 
featured  in  a  comedy  skit  called  "Break- 
ing Into  Society." 

During  a  lay-off,  Ray  visited  a  mov- 
ing-picture studfo,  and  played  in  several 
comedies.  Seeing  the  future  of  the  films, 
he  canceled  his  vaudeville  tour,  and  ap- 
peared in  pictures  altogether.  He  has 
played  with  numerous  companies,  in- 
cluding Biograph,  Vitagraph,  Keystone, 
Royal,  Lubin,  Comedy,  and  many  others. 
He  then  went  with  the  Ramo  company, 
where  his  directing  attracted  consider- 
able attention,  and  was  signed  up  to  di- 
rect for  the  Comedy  Film  Company  at 
Galveston.  Here  he  met  with  adverse 
fortune,  for  during  his  third  week  the 
studio  burned  down,  and  its  backers  quit 
the  film  game. 

Ray  then  got  bus}',  and  went  into 
vaudeville,  playing  for  forty-six  weeks. 
After  this  he  again  went  into  the  films, 
and  was  next  engaged  by  the  Federal 
Film  Company  as  director  general  and 
star.  He  writes  the  majority  of  his  own 
scripts.  Among  his  best  pictures  are : 
"Cohen  Saves  the  Flag,"  "The  Barber's 
Itch,"  "The  Villain  Still  Pursued  Her," 
and  "Not  the  Ghost  of  a  Show."  ^lost 
of  these  pictures  he  also  directed  him- 
self. 

His  literary  qualities  you  may  judge 
for  j'ourself  by  reading  the  interesting 
department,  "Screen  Gossip,"  appearing 
in  this  magazine  each  week,  and  which 
is  conducted  by  Mr.  Ray. 


Neva  Gerber. 
TV  T EVA  GERBER  is  anything  but  an 
^  ^  argumentative  little  person,  which 
is  strange  when  one  considers  she  is  the 
daughter  of  the  late  S.  Nelson  Gerber. 
who  was  for  many  years  one  of  the 
most  noted  criminal  lawyers  in  Chicago. 
Her  delightful  little  air  of  dignity  comes, 
without  a  doubt,  directly  down  from 
that  John  Wentworth  who  was  ap- 
pointed   the    first    governor    of  New 


Hampshire  by  the  English  crown,  and 
from  whom  she  traces  her  descent ;  and 
why  should  not  her  big  eyes  and  quiet 
humor  be  traced  to  the  late  William 
Younge,  one  time  governor  of  Ken- 
tucky, for  he  was  her  grandfather? 

Miss  Gerber  is  now  associated  with 
the  "Beauty"  brand  at  the  American  stu- 
dios, and  is  a  prime  screen  favorite. 

Neva  Gerber  appeared  in  leads  oppo- 
site Carlj-le  Blackwell,  with  the  Favor- 
ite Players,  and  was  a  prominent  figure 
in  the  motion  picture,  "The  High  Hand." 
This  was  not  the  first  time  she  appeared 
with  Mr.  Blackwell,  for  she  was  his  lead 


in  a  number  of  prominent  photo  plays 
when  he  was  a  drawing  card  for  the 
Kalem  company.  Previous  to  this  Miss 
Gerber  was  leading  .woman  with  Edwin 
August,  on  the  coast,  and  later  she  fig- 
ured prominently  in  the  feature  films 
made  by  her  present  director,  William 
D.  Taylor,  when  he  was  with  the  Balboa 
company  at  Long  Beach. 

i\Iiss  Gerber  is  one  of  the  few  really 
capable  actresses  on  the  screen  who  have 
not  had  previous  experience  on  the  le- 
gitimate stage,  but  she  has  intelligence, 
youth,  and  beauty,  and  a  fine  appearance, 
which  have  aided  her  to,  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time,  become  very  popular 
with  picturegoers. 


Hints  for  Scenario  Writers 


By  Clarence  J.  Caine 

It  is  assumed  that  the  majority  of  those  who  follow  this  department  have  had  some  ex- 
perience in  preparing  scripts  for  the  market,  but  for  the  benefit  of  beginners  even  the  most 
simple  questioning  pertaining  to  photo-play  writing  will  be  treated  at  some  time  or  another 
in  the  future.  Any  scenarioist  who  is  in  doubt  as  to  anything  which  comes  under  the  head 
of  script  writing  is  welcomed  to  write  in  and  state  his  trouble.  Questions  will  be  promptly 
answered  through  this  department  or  personally.  Address  all  correspondence  to  Scenario 
Writers'  Dept.,  Picture-Play  Weekly,  Street  &  Smith,  Publishers,  New  York  City. 


WRITING  AND  SELLING. 

ONE  of  the  most  difficult  things  for 
an  amateur  to  realize  is  that, 
though  many  can  write  scenarios,  every 
one  cannot  write  salable  ones.  The  pop- 
ular belief  seems  to  be  that  when  the 
last  sheet  of  the  manuscript  is  removed 
from  the  typewriter,  all  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  author  ceases,  and  the  ed- 
itors must  hungrily  devour  the  finished 
product,  should  it  be  offered  to  them. 

We  know  it  is  hard  for  the  beginner 
to  break  away  from  old  beliefs,  but  for 
his  own  good  we  advise  him  to  regard 
the  writing  and  selling  of  a  scenario  as 
two  distinctly  different  arts,  each  of 
which  requires  no  little  amount  of  skill. 
It  is  very  true  that  a  great  deal  of  en- 
ergy must  be  used  during  the  creation 
of  a  picture  play,  but  it  is  equally  true, 
though  not  generally  accepted  by  new 
hands  at  the  game,  that  fully  as  rriuch 
energy  is  needed  to  direct  its  sale. 

The  writer  who  works  earnestly  to 
get  a  script  into  proper  form,  but  who 
does  not  study  the  markets  carefully, 
and  who  sends  his  script  here  and  there, 
without  any  assurance  that  the  com- 
panies to  whom  he  mails  it  are  buying 
or  whether  they  ever  use  that  type  of 
play,  is  wasting  good  time.  He  may 
succeed  in  placing'  his  work  "here  or 
there,"  but  it  is  only  by  accident,  and 
he  seldom  repeats. 

The  careful  writer  does  not  go  at  the 
thing  in  such  a  manner.  He  works  his 
story  out  with'  fully  as  much  pains  as 
the  other  man,  but  he  keeps  his  brain 
alert,  after  finishing  the  script,  and  care- 
fully studies  his  market  list  for  possible 
purchasers  of  his  product.  He  knozus 
that  he  is  not  wasting  time  and  postage 
by  sending  it  to  the  company  that  he 
finally  selects,  for  he  is  reasonably  cer- 
tain, because  of  his  study  of  their  con- 
dition,  that  they  are  producing  plays 


along  the  same  general  lines  as  his. 
And  more  than  half  the  time  he  is 
able  to  sell  his  script  on  its  first  outing. 

We  cannot  lay  too  much  stress  on  the 
selling  end  of  the  scenario-writing 
game.  It  is  something  which  should 
command  as  much  study  from  the  writer 
as  the  building  of  the  scenario  itself. 
A  merchant  would  fail  in  no  time  if  he 
sold  his  goods  in  a  slipshod  way,  and, 
when  it  comes  to  the  selling  end  of 
script  writing,  the  author  is  nothing 
more  than  a  merchant.  He  must  do  just 
as  a  merchant  does :  study  the  markets, 
and  sell  wherever  he  can  command  the 
best  price;  keep  his  eyes  open  for 
changes  in  the  mart,  and,  above  all, 
not  try  to  force  his  product  where  there 
is  no  possible  chance  of  its  being  ac- 
cepted. 

We  advise  beginners  to  bring  them- 
selves to  believe,  though  we  know  manj' 
will  find  it  hard,  that  there  are  two  dis- 
tinct arts  to  be  learned  under  the  gen- 
eral heading  of  scenario  writing.  Study 
all  the  angles  of  both,  and  put  into 
practice  all  that  is  learned.  Remember 
that  it  is  a  game  of  brains,  and  that 
brains  must  be  used  from  the  time  the 
first  idea  comes  into  the  mind  until 
after  the  sale  has  been  completed — and 
you  will  note  the  selecting  of  markets 
comes  in  this  period. 

CONVERSATION  IN  SCENES. 

We  know  of  several  films,  some  of 
which  were  big  multiple-reel  features, 
which  had  to  be  "killed" — thrown  away 
— because  scene  after  scene  had  too 
much  conversation  in  it  to  ever  hope  to 
"get  over"  the  meaning  clearly.  In 
every  case,  the  director  was  let  out,  and 
the  writer  who  prepared  the  scenario 
received  a  "black  eye"  with  the  com- 
pany. 

We  do  not  doubt  but  what  many  of 
our  readers  have  seen  pictures  on  the 


screen  which  had  scenes  in  them  show 
ing  two  characters  engaged  in  a  coi 
versation  for  several  seconds — perlia[ 
a  minute,  if  the  clipping  departmer 
could  not  spare  the  footage.  While  thi 
conversation  might  have  been  vitall 
interesting  during  the  taking  of  th 
picture,  and  might  easily  have  furnishe 
a  big  "punch"  to  a  play  on  the  speakin 
stage,  it  failed  utterly  to  accomplish  an 
purpose  on  the  screen,  other  than  t 
bore  the  audience.  Such  scenes  ar 
fatal,  and  tlie  beginner  must  avoid  ther 
— as  we  have  stated  in  this  departmeri' 
before. 

One  must  be  able  to  realize  just  ho\ 
a  scenario  will  look  on  the  screen  i: 
order  to  eliminate  this  and  other  fea 
tures  which  are  sure  to  ruin  a  motion 
picture  production.  The  ability  to  sens' 
how  the  action  would  look  when  throwi 
on  the  screen — or  the  gaining  of  th 
"picture  eye,"  as  Phil  Lang,  editor  o' 
Kalem,  once  named  it — comes  only  fron; 
studying  finished  productions  on  th 
screen  and  seeing  just  why  they  are  sue 
cessful  or  unsuccessful,  as  the  cas 
may  be. 

ON  NUMBERING  SCENES. 

We  can  see  no  reason  why  a  multiple 
reel  script  should  not  be  "scene  num 
bered"  straight  through  from  the  first  tcl 
the  last  scene,  without  giving  any  con: 
sideration  to  the  division  into  reels 
That  is  just  our  view  of  the  case,  how 
ever,  for  we  know  of  many  who  pre-i 
fer  to  have  reel  one  numbered  fron 
scene  one  to  whatever  scene  terminate.^ 
the  reel,  and  then  began  to  reel  two  witi 
another  scene  one,  and  so  on. 

It  is  one  of  those  points  which  wil 
probably  be  covered  by  a  standard  scrip! 
some  day — if  that  day  ever  arrives — bui 
just  at  present  it  is  a  question  open  tc 
debate.    Here  is  why  we  think  it  is  bet- 
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cr  to  number  the  scenes  consecutively 
straight  through  a  script : 

First  of  all,  the  principle  upon  which 
lumbering   scenes   is   founded    is  one 
lichich  makes  for  the  convenience  of  the 
I  Jirector.    He  must  designate  the  scene 
le  is  taking  in  some  way,  so  it  is  given 
1  number.i    The  scene  is  essentially  a 
jart  of  the  whole  play,  rather  than  of 
I  the  reel,  and  the  director  works  to  put 
|:he  whole  play  into  form  rather  than 
pne  reel  of  it.    Therefore,  it  seems  to 
[  Lis — and  we  have  been  told  by  several 
Directors  it  is  also  their  opinion — that 
llEach    scene    should    be    numbered,  as 
fihough  it  were  part  of  the  pla}-,  rather 
ivjrthan  part  of  any  certain  reel  of  the 
itiPlay. 

Secondly,  it  is  much  more  convenient 
=jj|:o  the  cutting-room  people — generally  in- 
|[5'bluding  the  director — to  have  only  one 
frscene  by  each  number  to  put  into  a  play. 
l;i;llf  there  is  a  scene  ten  for  the  first, 
fl^econd,  and  third  reels  of  a  picture,  it 
[Ltertainly  is  no  easy  matter  to  tell  which 
[hfis  which,  regardless  of  how  carefully  it 
,|.!has  been  "tabbed." 

.-    In  the  third  place,  very  few  writers 
^tan  tell  just  how  long  a  reel  will  last, 
.j-iand  if  they  start  scene  one  of  the  sec- 
.)ond  reel  at  a  point  which  only  gives  the 
director  750  feet  of  action,  instead  of 
j.i.ooo  feet — the  required  length  for  one 
^'reel — the  entire  script  must  be  renum- 
'bered — and   that   takes   time.     If  the 
script  is  numbered  straight  through,  it 
-makes  little  difference  whether  reel  one 
I  ends  with  the  crisis  which  occurs  in 
•scene  thirty-five  or  whether  it  is  carried 
on  to  the  next  "punch,"  which  occurs 
about  scene  forty-two.    There  is  no  re- 
I  membering  to  be  done,  and  the  director 
i  is  saved  a  lot  of  worry. 
P    There  are  other  reasons,  too,  why  we 
consider  the  "straight-numbering"  sys- 
tem the  best,  but  they  are  not  as  im- 
4  portant  as  these.    We  cannot  tell  our 
^  readers  that  the  other  system  is  unpop- 
1  ular  in  all  studios,  for  it  is  not,  but  we 
j  know  that  the  majority  of  directors  pre- 
•1  fer  to  have  straight-numbered  scripts  to 
i  work  out  their  multiple-reel  productions 
'  form.  Because  authorities  have  not  been 
"  able  to  agree  on  this  point,  we  are  afraid 
it  is  up  to  every  writer  to  select  for 
himself  the  style  that  he  chooses  to  use. 
Look  both  of  them  over  for  yourself, 
Mr.  Amateur,  and  pick  out  the  one  that 
seems  most  reasonable  to  you. 

COSTUME  AND  HISTORICAL  PLAYS. 

We  have  said  before  that  scenarios 
for  costume  and  historical  plays  were 


the  hardest  things  in  the  world  to  mar- 
ket, but  at  that  time  we  had  in  mind 
only  multiple-reel  scripts  of  this  class. 
Xow  we  have  learned  that  it  is  becom- 
ing quite  the  "fashion"  to  submit  a  min- 
iature "Cabaria"  in  one  reel. 

There  is  no  use  writing  this  kind  of 
stuff,  for  the  editors  cannot  purchase 
it.  The  only  chance  an  author  would 
ever  have  of  "putting  over"  a  story  in 
which  costumes  were  one  of  the  main 
features  would  be  in  case  a  certain  com- 
pany happened  to  be  making  a  big  mul- 
tiple-reel production  and  used  the 
"props"  for  a  few  small  regular  pro- 
gram pictures.  Then  the  chances  are 
that  a  staff  writer  would  be  called  in 
gjid  told  just  what  was  needed.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  staff  man  would 
be  able  to  give  just  what  was  required, 
whereas,  even  if  the  editor  happened  to 
have  a  script  from  a  free  lance  which 
required  costumes  of  the  same  nature, 
the  other  props  would  probably  not  be 
worked  in. 

It  is  too  long  a  chance  for  an  out- 
sider to  take,  and  w-e  advise  free  lances 
to  turn  out  only  stuff  that  will  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  companies  for  which  it 
is  intended  at  any  time.  The  way  to 
create  scripts  of  this  kind  is  to  elimi- 
nate all  special  costuming  and  spec- 
tacular effects,  and  tlirow  extra  strength 
into  the  story  to  make  up  for  the  lack- 
ing qualities. 

THE  editor's  JOV. 

If  only  the  beginners  in  scenario  writ- 
ing knew  with  what  ]oy  the  editors 
looked  upon  new  ideas,  we  are  sure  they 
would  rack  their  brains  to  think  of  un- 
used creations.  Almost  any  one  can 
appreciate  the  relief  that  is  felt  at  find- 
ing an  article  in  a  newspaper  which  has 
been  sought  for  a  long  time  without  suc- 
cess. Editors  feel  the  same  way,  only 
a  hundred  per  cent  more  so  than  the 
reader  of  the  paper,  w"hen  they  at  last 
come  upon  an  original  script  after  going 
through  a  pile  of  conventional  stories. 

Xew  ideas  1  That  is  the  basis  upon 
which  the  whole  motion-picture  indus- 
try is  built.  The  pictures  themselves  are 
a  new  idea,  looking  at  them  from  the 
historian's  point  of  view.  The  men  at 
the  head  of  the  big  film  companies  have 
reached  their  position  because  they  have 
new  ideas.  New  ideas  are  daily  brought 
forth  to  keep  the  great  industry  moving 
forward,  and  establishing  it  upon  a  firm 
basis.  The  editors  live  in  a  w^orld  which 
constantly  demands  that  they  seek  and 
find  new  ideas.    And  the  writers — those 


upon  whom  they  depend  to  supply  this 
demand — submit  threadbare  material. 

Do  you  wonder,  then,  that  the  greatest 
joy  of  the  editor's  life  is  the  finding  of 
a  plot  with  a  new  idea? 

Answers  to  Readers. 

A.  F.  Bedli.n",  Milwaukee,  Wis. — Un- 
like the  speaking  stage,  the  motion  , pic- 
ture requires  no  dialogue  to  carry  its 
meaning  to  the  audience.  It  is  there- 
fore unnecessary  to  write  it  in  your 
scenario.  Leaders  or  subtitles  are  used 
to  explain  points  that  cannot  be  con- 
veyed through  action.  In  regard  to  find- 
ing a  market  for  your  photo  plays,  we 
would  advise  that  you  watch  our  "Live- 
wire  Market  Hints"  in  this  department. 
It  is  not  necessar}"  to  copyright  j'our 
scenario ;  few  authors  do. 

J.  Barbera,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. — Our 
weekly  market  department  will  supply 
you  with  the  names  of  the  concerns 
buying  scenarios  from  free  lances.  -\ 
two-reel  scenario  depends  upon  the  ac- 
tion in  it  to  carry  it  over  the  required 
length.  You  will  have  to  study  the 
screen  to  tell  just  how  much  action  is 
neded. 

D.  Shermax,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. — See 
the  answer  to  above  readers  for  reply 
to  your  question  about  finding  markets. 
We  do  not  think  there  is  any  danger  in 
submitting  a  good  scenario  to  any  of  the 
companies  having  releasing  channels,  for 
they  will  not  try  to  steal  it.  This  is  one 
of  the  things  that  frightens  many  ama- 
teurs, and  which  is  really  without  back- 
bone. 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Rusche,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
— \\  e  would  advise  that  j-ou  study  the 
motion  pictures  you  see  on  the  screen 
and  read  everything  obtainable  on  the 
subject.  Then  apply  this  knowledge  to 
your  own  work,  and  w"e  are  sure  you 
will  be  able  to  secure  an  insight  to  the 
work. 

J.  E.  Xelsox,  Chicago,  111. — Some 
companies  require  a  s}-nopsis  onh-,  but 
most  of  them  desire  a  fully  worked-out 
script.  \\'e  would  advise  your  writing 
out  the  scene  action  just  as  it  would  ap- 
pear on  the  screen.  X'o  dialogue  is 
necessar>\  however. 

:Mrs.  James  Allex,  Syracuse,  X'.  Y.— 
In  the  July  24th  issue  of  Picture  Play 
\\'eekly  a  scenario  was  published,  and 
this  will  give  you  the  correct  form  to  lay 
jour  plays  out  in.  A  copy  of  that  issue 
may  be  bought  from  the  publishers  if 
you  cannot  secure  it. 

:Mrs.  p.  J.  MoRGAX,  Chicago,  III— The 
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replies  to  Mrs.  Allen  and  J.  F.  Bedlin, 
in  this  department,  cover  the  two  ques- 
tions you  asked. 

Live-wire  Market  Hints. 

The  Vitagraph  company,  East  Fif- 
teenth Street  and  Locust  Avenue,  Brook- 
lyn, New  York,  is  always  in  the  market 
for  unusual  material,  both  dramatic  and 
comedy.  They  are  practically  out  of 
the  market  for  single-reel  stuff  in  the 
East,  however,  and  everything  submitted 
should  be  two  reels  or  more  in  length. 

Short  Shots. 

If  you  find  that  writing  dramas  and 
melodramas  don't  pay,  why  not  try  com- 
edies ? 

Do  you  mold  your  characters  from 
life  or  do  you  pattern  them  after  the 
children  of  other  author's  brains?  The 
former  method  is  sure  to  win  for  you 
in  the  long  run. 

Unexpected  twists  and  turns  in  the 
course  of  a  plot  will  hold  the  interest 
of  your  audiences  wonderfully. 

Long  hours  of  work  bring  success 
nearer,  but  the  effect  on  your  health  is 
dangerous  if  you  overdo.  Learn  your 
own  writing  capacity  and  try  never  to 
exceed  it. 

Telling  other  people  what  one  knows 
about  motion  pictures  is  a  very  nice  pas- 
time, but  it  doesn't  mean  dollars  and 
cents  in  the  bank  for  the  informer. 

Are  you  alive  at  all  times  to  the  vari- 
ous changes  going  on  within  the  film 
game?  Live-wire  script  writers  always 
are,  for  they  know  these  changes  are 
sure  to  effect  them  sooner  or  later. 

At  the  outset  of  his  career,  the  writer 
must  begin  to  look  about  him  and  to 
pick  up  new  ideas  on  all  sides. 

Learn  to  give  directions  in  your 
scenes  without  mixing  the  wording  up 
so  that  a  director  misses  your  mean- 
ing. 

Be  careful  in  your  selection  of  sub- 
jects for  your  scenarios.  Much  good 
time  is  wasted  developing  a  hopeless 
idea. 

News  of  Photo-playwrights. 

Giles  R.  Warren,  one  of  the  first 
scenario  editors  in  the  business,  has  left 
the  west-coast  Mutual  studios  and  re- 
turned to  New  York,  where,  it  is  un- 
derstood, he  will  soon  join  one  of  the 
big  Eastern  companies. 

Anthony  P.  Kelly,  the  Eastern  photo- 
playwright,  whose  adaptations  and  orig- 
inal scenarios  have  brought  him  to  the 
foremost  ranks  of  the  silent-drama  au- 


thors, recently  underwent  a  successful 
operation  in  a  New  York  hospital. 

Roy  L.  McCardell,  who  won  the  North 
American  Film  Corporation's  prize  of 
ten  thousand  dollars  with  his  big  serial, 
"The  Diamond  From  the  Sky,"  is  per- 
sonally superintending  the  staging  of  the 
play  at  Santa  Barbara,  California,  hav- 
ing gone  there  from  New  York. 


Our  weekly  puzzle:  Boxes  in  movit 
theaters ! 

[=1 

Table  manners  in  motion  pictures  art 
improving. 

[=] 

Freaks  out  of  circus  :   Mo\iie  ushers 


Metro  Awarded  Medal. 

'T^HE  bronze  medal  awarded  the 
*  Metro  Pictures  Corporation  by  the 
officials  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposi- 
tion at  San  Francisco  on  Metro  Day, 
was  a  special  award  for  the  best  motion 
picture  shown  during  a  competition  ift 
which   the   manufacturers  participated. 

Metro's  entry  was  the  Quality  Pic- 
tures production  of  "The  Second  in 
Command,''  in  which  Francis  X.  Bush- 
man and  Marguerite  Snow  are  pre- 
sented for  the  first  time  on  the  ^letro 
program.  It  was  pronounced  by  the 
judges  and  all  others  present  to  be  the 
greatest  picture  since  "The  Birth  of  a 
Nation." 

The  general  public  attended,  and  some 
seventy  thousand  people,  it  is  said, 
cheered  Metro  when  the  award  was 
made. 

Competition  for  the  special  award 
was  keen  to  the  utmost,  and  that  it  was 
won  by  the  Metro  Pictures  Corporation 
is  a  tribute  to  the  superiority  of  its  out- 
put. 


Heard  in  the  Gallery. 

In  the  days  before  the  phonograph 
and  player  piano  a  person  could  visit  the 
movies  in  perfect  safety. 


Chris  Crous  remarks :  "Those  wishin' 
to  become  reformers  should  join  Motion 
Picture  Censorship  Boards !" 

(=] 

Miss  Hortense  Bourion,  of  the  "Little 
Jem"  restaurant,  has  written  this  philo- 
sophical lilt : 

"There   are   only   two   roads   we  may 

travel,  I  say, 
You  must  go  one  of  them,  there's  no 

other  way. 
The  millions   of  people  where'er  they 

may  roam. 
Are  en  route  to  the  movies  or  on  their 

way  home !" 


Save  a  Good  Complexion  &  Figur 

Fresh  skin  and  matchless  which 
naturally  and  surely  results 
from  the  use  off 

Dr.  James  P.  Campbell's  Sale 
Arsenic  Complexion  Walers  A-;^ 

So  pure  they  are  absolutely  harmless, 
they  make  the  roughest,  pimple  affected 
skin  soft,  smooth  and  ci  ear.  Your  skin 
shows  a  finer  velvetyness  clear  and  firm 
with  the  freshness  of  youth  in  a  short 
time.  Do  not  be  deceived— the  laying 
on  the  'ielicate  cuticle  of  paints,  creams 
and  lotions  is  only  a  mask,  which  in 
many  cases  have  resulted  in  blond 
poison  as  they  close  the  skin  pores  driv- 
ing all  impurities  which  should  be  thrown  off— into  the 
system— Campbell's  Wafers  acts  from  the  inside  throueh 
the  blood  and  their  wonderful  tonic  qualities— build  up  the 
syslem  by  purifying  the  blood,  the  eyes  have  added  bril- 
liancy, you  become  vivacious  ^vith  the  buoyancy  of  youth — 
Physicians  advise  immediate  attention  of  all  skin  affections 
—put  to  a  real  test  the  ■wonH'='rful  efficacy  of  Campbell's 
Wafers— try  them— send  for  a  box.  50c  and  $1.00  by  mail 
in  plain  cover  on  receipt  of  price  from 

RICHARD  FINK  CO.,  Dept.  37.  396  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Every  druggist  can  get  Dr.  Campbell's  Arsenic  Wafers  for 
you  from  his  wholesale  dealer. 


Bad  Complexions  Clear  Up  Like  Magii 


LOMA 


WITH  THE  USE  OF 
MEDICATED 


Soap 


Contains  a  wonderful  ingredient  used  by  eminent  physicians 
for  years  with  great  success,  now  combined  in  convenient 
delightful  form  in  LOMA  Toilet  Soap.  Its  regular  use  will 
stimulate  the  skin,  permitting  natural,  healthy  action;  rids 
the  skin  of  r'imples.  blarkheads.  redne??!.  roairhness.  quickly 
at  triRinp  cost.  Price,  50c  per  cake,  sent  postpaid. 
Richard  Flnlc  Co.,  Dept.  37.  396  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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I  nni/  Learn  to  Write  Photo-Play: 
LUUK  Exclusive  Method 


Only  sure  method.  This  school  turn; 
out  more  successful  scenario  writer; 
than  all  the  other  schools  together 
There's  a  reason.  You  too  can  make 
big  money.  Send  for  free  bookie 
of  valuable  information  and  Srecia, 
Prize  Offer.  Don't  dela\ — Act,  before  you  turn  page, 
Chicago  Photo-Playwrisht  College,  ion  278  XY,  Chicago,  III. 


HERE 


SONG  WRITERS 

"KEY  TO  SUCCESS"  FRFF 
Sent   to    Vou    Absolutely    *  *%*-<■■-» 

on  receipt  of  postal  card  reqll^■st.  Secure  this 
booklet  and  learn  of  the  wonderful  inoney  making- 
opportunities  the  sono--writing  profession  offers 
ambitious  writers.  Past  experience  unnecessary. 
\yrite  to-day  or  submit  poems  and  receive  our 
opinion  together  with  the  valuable  booklet 
Knickerbocher  Studios,  600  Gaiety  BIdg.,  New  York  City 


Have  You  Been  Laughing 

at  the  stories  of  Charlie  Chaplin's  comedies 

'  that  have  been  published  in 

(It  ,  .  . 

this  magazine 


II 
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If  you  haven't  it  is  because  you  have  not 

read  them. 

Whether  you  have  or  not  you'll 
want  next  week's  issue  with 
another  rib-tickling  Chaplin  story. 

I  These  fiction  versions  of  the  most  popular 
'  comedian's  pictures  appear  in  no 

other  magazine  than 
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of  anything  that  could  be  done 
to  improve 

Picture -Play  yVeekly 


:PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED: 


We  have   some  things  in  mind 
ourselves  for  the  near  future 
—  big  things — but  this 

IS  YOUR  MAGAZINE 

and     suggestions    are  welcome. 
Send  them  along. 
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In  the  Park:  A  Chaplin  Comedy 

ESSANAY 

By  B.  Quade 

Charlie  Chaplin  takes  a  stroll  through  the  park.  And  does  he  run  into  a  hornets'  nest  of 
trouble?  You  bet!  But  Charlie's  troubles  are  nothing  for  you  to  worry  about.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  for  you  to  laugh  over.  You  won't  be  able  to  keep  a  straight  face  fi-om  the  minute  you 
stare  to  read  this  till  you've  reached  the  end.  Whether  you've  seen  the  picture  or  not,  read  the 
ston,- — and  laugh  afresh  at  the  comical  sayings  of  Charlie  Chaplin,  as  well  as  his  droll  doings. 


r^HARLIE  CHAPLIX 
^  gravel  path  in  the 
kvhich  he  was  strolling. 

He  paused  and  sighed, 
sick  sigh,  for  the 
fresh,  green  grass 
and  the  green 
leaves  and  the  lit- 
:le  birdies  singing 
somewhere  out  of 
sight  among  the 
'■  a  1 1  e  r ,  all  com- 
:ined  to  set  a 
liirange  something 
'stirring  in  his 
ireast,  the  some- 
;hing  toward 
which  the  young 
raan's  fancy  is 
nvont  to  turn,  so 
■the  poet  tells  us,  in 
the  glad,  spring 
Iseason. 

Charlie  Chaplin 
twirled  his  little 
tamboo  cane  and 
!  X)ked  along  the 
path  to  the  right. 

He  saw  a  couple 
sitting  close  to- 
gether on  a  bench : 
sitting  very  close 
tDgether.  indeed. 
At  first  glance,  the 


paused  on  the     fellow  appeared  to  be  a  cripple.  It 
park  through     seemed  that  he  had  only  one  arm,  poor 
chap !   But  when  Charlie,  watching,  saw 
It  was  a  love-     the  girl  bounce  abruptly  up  against  his 


Charlie  flipped  the  ash  from  his  cigarene  into  the  gaping,  open  mouth  of  the 
unconscious  fat  man. 


side,  and  since  she  could  not  have  made 
the  movement  unaided,  it  was  apparent 
that  the  fellow  must  ha^e  thus  drawn 
her  to  him.  in  a  sudden  burst  of  ardor. 

with  the  arm 
which  was  out  of 
sight  around  her 
waist 

Twijjing  h  i  s 
cane  again,  this 
time  more  rapidlj^ 
than  before,  Char- 
lie coughed  dole- 
fully behind  his 
hand  and  looked 
the  other  way. 

Here  another 
aggravating  sight, 
in  his  lovelorn 
condition,  met  his 
e  e  s  .  Another 
couple  sat  on  an- 
other bench,  in 
that  direction. 
A  nurse  girl,  with 
a  baby  carriage 
beside  her,  was 
the  heroine  of  this 
love  scene.  The 
leading  man  of 
the  sketch,  which 
might  have  been 
entitled  ■"Love. 
^^"hile    the  Cop's 
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Back  Is  Turned  the-  Other  Way,"  was 
an  exceedingly  fat  man,  with  a  straw 
hat  that  was  two  sizes  too  small  for  him 
perched  on  top  of  his  head,  in  a  way 
suggestive  of  a  wart  on  a  pickle. 

As  he  looked  at  this  pair  the  fat  man 
tilted  the  nurse  girl's  face  toward  his 
with  his  hand  under  her  chin.  Charlie 
groaned  hollowly  and  closed  his  eyes. 

On  the  soft,  May  breeze  there  was 


Charlie  halted.  And  from  out  of  their 
cover,  behind  h\m,  crept  a  tramp. 

Charlie  felt  a  hand  slipped  furtively 
into  his  coat  pocket,  and  its  fingers  grop- 
ing about  against  the  lining,  which,  alas, 
was  empty;  Keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on 
a  point  straight  before  him,  Charlie 
reached  out  his  own  hand.  He  ran  it 
into  the  coat  pocket  of  the  would-be 
thief    who   was    attempting   to  enrich 


Charlie  abstracted  a  link  of  frankfurters  from  the  vender's  can. 


borne  to  his  ears  a  sound  like  a  spoon 
being  slowly  drawn  out  of  a  bowl  of 
cold  mush. 

Charlie  turned  around,  with  his  eyes 
still  tightly  shut,  and  walked  blindly 
away.  He  crossed — in  disobedience  to 
a  "Keep-off-the-grass"  sign — the  stretch 
of  sward  that  bordered  the  park  path, 
at  the  farther  end  of  which  was  a 
fringe  of  bushes.    Before  these  bushes 


himself  at  his  expense.  Charlie's  fin- 
gers encountered  a  cigarette.  He  drew 
it  out  and  put  it  between  his  lips.  Then 
he  went  back  for  a  match,  found  it,  and 
struck  a  light.  Puffing  on  the  cigarette, 
Charlie  turned  to  the  tramp,  who  at 
that  moment  removed  his  hand  from  his 
pocket,  as  empty  as  when'  it  had  gone 
into  it. 

Charlie  smiled  pleasantly  at  the  hobo. 


tipping  his  hat,  and  started  by  hirr 
"Much  obliged,"  said  he.  "Just  m; 
favorite  brand.  If  you  pick  up  another 
I'll  meet  you  somewhere,  and  help  yov 
to  break  the  cigarette  habit  by  takin; 
it  away  from  you." 

And  Charlie  ambled  on  his  way.  H  * 
came  back  onto  the  path  again,  as  lucl 
would  have  it,  right  beside  the  bencl 
on  which  sat  the  couple  whose  spooninj 
he  had  first  beheld. 

Unobtrusively,  Charlie  Chaplin  sa 
down  on  the  vacant  end  of  the  bench. 

"If  a  man  hasn't  got  the  price  of  : 
meal,"  he  mentally  commented,  "he  cai 
go  some  place  and  smell  the  cooking' 
And  if  I  haven't  got  a  girl,  I  can  lister 
to  a  fellow  who  has  make  love  to  her 
Besides,  I  might  pick  up  a  new  method 
I'm  always  willing  to  learn  the  best  anc; 
latest  ways  of  endearing  oneself  to  thi 
fair  sex." 

The  man  whose  ardent  embrace  ,0 
the  girl  with  him  on  the  bench  had  a 
first  led  Charlie  to  believe  him  the  one 
armed  victim  of  a  train  wreck,  or  : 
premature  explosion,  or  something 
looked  like  a  French  count. 

He  wore  a  black,  "spade"'  beard,  anc 
mustaclies  waxed  to  needle  points,  witl 
a  frock  coat  and  a  silk  hat. 

Whether  he  was  a  member  of  th' 
nobility  or  not,  there  was  no  questioi 
whatsoever  as  to  his  nationality.  Agaii 
bouncing  the  girl — around  whose  wais 
his  arm  was  wrapped — suddenly  U] 
against  his  side,  he  breathed : 

"Ma  cherie!"  ' 

Rather  he  growled  the  endearin;' 
term.  Charlie  started,  and  paled,  no.' 
knowing  what  the  words  meant,  as  h^ 
heard  the  tone  of  concentrated  fury  ii 
which  they  were  delivered. 

Could  it  be,  he  asked  himself,  tha 
what  he  had  intruded  upon  was  not  ; 
lovers'  tryst,  but  the  opening  scene 
of  a  murder  which  was  about  to  b' 
perpetrated  there  in  that  lonely  par 
of  the  park,  before  his  very  e3'es? 

But  Charlie  sat  down  again  on  thi 
bench,  from  which  he  had  half  risen 
as  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye  he  sav 
the  girl  throw  her  arms  around  he-^ 
bearded  swain's  neck  in  a  perfect  aban 
donment  of  ecstasy. 

"It's  just  the  French  method,"  Char 
lie  smiled  reassuringly  and  leniently  tc 
himself.  "It  frightened  me  for  a  min 
ute.  I  thought  he  was  going  to  bit< 
her  on  the  wrist  and  give  her  hydro- 
phobia.- But  it's  just  as  I  said.  Thi: 
is  a  splendid  opportunity  for  me  to  pic! 
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!jp  a  few  pointers  on  love-making  that 
L  may  be  able  to  use  later  on." 

.i  And  straightway  Charlie  settled  him- 
self to  play  eavesdropper  to  the  con- 

,yersation  of  the  couple,  who  were  ob- 
livious to  his  presence  beside  them  on 

jche  bench. 

j  "You  are  ze  sun  of  my  life !"  the 
.frenchman  declared. 
,i  Charlie  giggled,  and  looked  around  at 
;he  girl.    She  gave  her  bearded  admirer 
^knother  hug.    When  he  had  got  back 
jiis ,  breath  he  continued  : 
!  -"Ze  sun,  ze  moon,  and  ze  stars !" 
I  The  girl  rewarded  this  statement  of 
iphe  immensity  of  the  regard  in  which 
'pe  held  her  by  kissing  him  three  or 
four  times  in  rapid  succession.  Charlie 
yiook  off  his   hat  and   fanned  himself 
;lvith  it. 

I  The  Frenchman  tried  to  get  on  with 
[lis  flowery  avowal  of  how  much  she 
/neant  in  his  life,  while  the  girl  was  en- 
gaged in  repaying  his  declaration  of 
^boundless  affection  in  osculatory  kind. 
.'^  "How  was  that?"  asked  Charlie 
^feharply,  having  failed  to  catch  his 
\vords. 

''  He  leaned  toward  the  couple,  with  his 
.hand  behind  his  ear. 

''You  are  my  little  cabbage !''  the 
^I'renchman  stated  fervently. 
J,  Charlie  rocked  back  and  forth  on 
ihe  end  of  the  bench  in  silent  mirth. 
He  pressed  his  hand  to  his  cheek,  and 
:hen  swept  it  toward  an  imaginary  by- 
jitander  in  the  gesture  that  accompanies 
the  ejaculation,  "Oh,  for  goodness' 
'sake!"  Then  he  rocked  back  and  forth 
[.again,  and  in  so  doing  he  rocked  him- 
Uelf  off  the  bench  onto  the  path. 
,  At  the  sound  of  his  fall  the  French- 
liman  sprang  up.  Scrambling  to  his  feet, 
j. Charlie  faced  him  with  his  disarming 
^mile. 

^  "Pardon  me  for  butting  in,  Count-ed 
|iDut,''  said  he,  "but  your  style  of  court- 
jship  is  all  wrong.  I  just  heard  you  ad- 
dress this  young  and  beautiful  lady  as 

I a  cabbage.    That  may  be  all  right  in 
the  country  you  come   from.  Maybe 
rabbages  over  there  are  admired,  treas- 
-ired  objects;  but  here,  in  the  city  of 
|:he  flat  dweller,  cabbages  are  only  used 
■to  scent  up  the  dumb-waiter  shafts  and 
^Tiake  the  other  tenants  wish  the  dis- 
Jrovery  of  its  combination  with  corned 
icef  had  never  been  made.    She  doesn't 
ook,  or — or,  that  is  to  say,  she's  not 
ike  a  cabbage  at  all.    Now,  if  you'll  let 
jiTie  make  the  suggestion,  I  think  you 
;;Dught  to  compare  her  to  " 


"Canaille!"  hissed  the  Frenchman, 
drawing  himself  up  to  his  full,  slender 
height  of  six  feet  one.  "Begone,  or  I 
will  scratch  your  eyes  out!" 

Charlie,  still  smiling,  shook  his  head 
at  him  reprovingly. 

"That  wouldn't  be  according  to  Mar- 
quis of  Queensbury  rules,"  he  pointed 
out.  "Scratching  and  biting,  and  kick- 
ing on  the  shins  in  the  clinches,  is 
barred." 

"I  snap  my  fingers  at  you!"  announced 
the  Frenchman  disdainfully. 

"I  knock  your  hat  off!"  retorted 
Charlie. 

And,  with  a  swing  of  his  little  bam- 
boo cane  he  suited  the  action  to  the 
words. 

The  Frenchman  picked  up  his  hat  and 
clapped  it  angrily  back  on  his  head. 

"Hein!  You  wish  to  infuriate  me?" 
he  demanded  excitedly.  "You  wish  to 
make  ze  blood  of  my  fighting  ancestors 
boil  within  me?  Voila  !  You  shall  fight 
me  ze  duel.  I  have  spoken.  Perhaps, 
m'sieu,  you  carry  weapons  about  you 
M'ith  which  we  may  settle  this  little 
point  of  honor?" 

"No;  only  this  cane,"  replied  Charlie. 

And  with  it  he  knocked  the  French- 
man's hat  off  again. 

Helpless  anger  gained  complete  sway 
over  the  tall  foreigner.  He  burst  into 
tears,  and  jumped  up  and  down  on  the 
path  like  a  fractious  child. 

"I  tear  my  hair !"  he  announced,  in 
a  voice  which  rage  had  pitched  to  a 
shrill,  falsetto  key.  "You  intrude  upon 
my  tete-a-tete  with  mademoiselle !  You 
knock  ofif  my  hat !  You  do  it  again ! 
You  have  driven  me  mad !  Remorse 
for  having  sent  me  to  a  lunatic  asylum 
for  the  rest  of  my  life,  m'sieu,  shall  be 
your  punishment !" 

Charlie  turned  to  walk  away. 

"I  won't  grieve  myself  to  death  over 
that,"  he  lightly  informed  the  other. 
"A  comical  college  is  where  you  belong, 
all  right;  but  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
driving  you  crazy.  You  were  balmy  on 
the  filbert  when  I  met  you.  Ta-ta,  old 
dear !" 

And  Charlie  strolled  along  the  path 
toward  the  nurse  girl  and  her  fat  ad- 
mirer, on  the  bench  in  the  other  direc- 
tion. 

On  the  way  Charlie  encountered  a 
frankfurter  vender,  who  stood  on  the 
path  with  his  can  of  "hot  dogs"  resting 
on  the  ground  beside  him,  counting  up 
his  day's  receipts. 


Charlie  halted  at  his  elbow.  He 
sniffed  the  air,  which  was  scented  with 
the  pungent  aroma  of  the  frankfurters 
in  the  nickel-plated  steamer,  and  a  dole- 
ful expression  settled  down  on  Char- 
lie's face.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
running  his  finger  around  between  his 
neck  and  his  collar. 

"Food !"  he  breathed  weakly.  "How 
long  has  it  been  since  I  last  tasted  you?" 

While  he  stood  there,  unperceived  by 
the  hot-dog  merchant — who  was  en- 
grossed in  counting  up  the  loose  silver 
in  his  hand — and,  to  all  appearances,  in- 
terested solely  in  an  inspection  of  the 
surrounding  scenery,  Charlie  reached 
down  the  crooked  end  of  his  cane  and 
hooked  it  around  the  handle  of  the 
steamer's  cover. 

He  lifted  the  cane,  and  the  cover  rose 
with  it. 

Inserting  his  hand  into  the  steaming 
can,  Charlie  withdrew  it.  He  held  a 
link  of  frankfurters,  numbering  six  or 
seven.  Silently  replacing  the  cover  on 
the  steamer,  Charlie  turned  and  walked 
away.  He  had  tucked  one  of  the  frank- 
furters in  the  outside  breast  pocket  of 
his  coat ;  the  rest  hung  down  on  his 
front  like  the  loose  end  of  a  watch 
chain. 

Around  a  bend  in  the  path,  out  of 
sight  of  the  vender  from  whom  he  had 
taken  the  sausages,  without  the  formal- 
ity of  paying  for  them,  Charlie  halted, 
and  took  a  bite  of  the  nethermost  frank- 
further  on  the  chain. 

Then  he  stood  there  and  began  to  play 
a  game  with  himself.  He  swayed  from 
side  to  side,  trhus  causing  the  string 
of  frankfurters  that  depended  from  his 
breast  pocket  to  swing  back  and  forth 
like  the  pendulum  of  a  clock.  The  game 
was  to  take  a  bite  of  .the  frankfurter  on 
the  end  of  the  swaying  link  as  it  swung 
up  to  his  mouth,  without  using  his  hands 
to  assist  him  in  any  way. 

The  frankfurters  hit  him  on  the  nose, 
knocking  his  hat  askew  on  his  head. 
Righting  his  derby,  Charlie  snapped  at 
the  swinging  frankfurters  again ;  and 
again  he  missed.  The  sausages  rapped 
him  once  more,  on  the  other  side  of  his 
nose.  Shrugging,  Charlie  gave  up  the 
game,  as  one  that  was  too  hard  for  him 
to  master  without  more  practice,  and, 
the  frankfurters  still  dangling  from  his 
pocket,  he  turned  and  walked  back  along 
the  path  in  the  .direction  for  which  he 
had  been  heading  before  his  meeting 
with  the  vender — toward  the  nurse  girl 
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who  sat  on  the  bench  with  the  fat  man  Charlie,  flashing  her  his  most  allur- 
in  the  little  straw  hat.  ing  smile,  tipped  his  hat. 

He  was  not  sitting  there  beside  her  "It's  lovely  May  we're  having  for 
any  longer,  Charlie  saw  as  soon  as  he  weather,  isn't  it?"  he  blundered,  in  an 
rounded  the  bend  in  the  path  and  came  attempt  to  open  the  conversation  grace- 
in  sight  of  the  bench  once  more.  fully.     Then,   laughing  quickly  at  his 

The  nurse  girl  occupied  it  alone.  own  mistake,  he  started  to  correct  it. 
Glancing  around,  Charlie  spied  the  fat  "I  mean — that  is  to  say — oh.  you  know 
man    standing    at  another 

bend  in  the  path  ahead,  be-  vi-  .  £sir»asnrrT-""'.ws^i^ 

side  the  frankfurter  vender, 
from  whom  he  was  in  the 
act  of  purchasing  one  of 
the  frankfurters. 

Charlie's  eyes  traveled 
back  to  the  nurse  girl.  She 
was  reading  a  book.  Its 
title  was  "Why  They 
Married."  Again  Charlie's 
glance  traveled  speculative- 
ly toward  the  fat  man,  who 
was  just  beginning  on  his 
third  frankfurter.  With 
another  shrug,  Charlie  ap- 
proached the  girl,  who  was 
absorbed  in  her  book. 

"She's  romantic,"  he  in- 
formed himself,  "and  it  will 
be  a  treat  to  her  to  look 
up  suddenly  and  find  me — 
the  ideal  of  her  dreams — 
sitting  beside  her  on  that 
bench.  I  suppose  she's  only 
been  letting  that  clumsy 
specimen  of  pork  on  the 
hoof  hang  around  her  be- 
cause she  couldn't  find  any- 
body better  to  spoon  with. 
But  he'll  be  thrown  into 
the  discard  once  she  sees 
me." 

Cautiously,  Charlie 
seated  himself  on  the  end 
of  the  bench,  beside  her. 

The  nurse  girl  went  on 
reading,  unaware  of  his 
presence.  Charlie  glanced 
at  the  open  page  of  the 
book.  His  eyes  caught  a 
line,  traveled  on  to  the  next, 
and  in  another  moment  he, 
too,  was  absorbed  in  the 
recountal  of  the  hero  and 
heroine's  relentless  pursuit  by  the  vil- 
lain. 

The  girl  turned  over  a  page.  Charlie 
reached  out  and  turned  it  back  again. 

"Wait !  I  haven't  finished  that  yet !" 
said  he. 

She  closed  the  book  and  jumped  up. 
"How  dare  you?"  she  indignantly  de- 
manded. 


Charlie  watched  the  tramp  prepare  to  steal  the  frankfurters  that 
hung  from  his  breast  pocket. 


what  I  mean !  But  what's  a  sentence 
without  sense  between  friends,  eh?" 

The  nurse  girl  sat  down,  with  a  dis- 
dainful bounce,  on  the  bench  again.  She 
turned  her  back  on  Charlie  and  re- 
opened her  book. 

"You'd  better  walk  back  to  the  men- 
agerie," she  said,  with  bludgeonlike  sar- 
casm, "where  you  escaped  from." 


Charlie  sat  down  beside  her  once 
more. 

"T'll  try  the  French  method,"  he  said 
to  himself.  "Maybe  it  will  melt  her. 
It  won't  do  any  harm  to  try  it  out  on 
her  and  see  how  it  works."  Seizing 
the  nurse  girl  around  the  waist.  Charlie 
drew  her  fiercely  to  him,  growling  in 
her  ear:   "My  sherry!" 

The  next  minute,  his  head 
ringing  from  a  box  on  its 
side,  Charlie  found  himself 
sprawling  on  the  path.  The 
girl  stood  over  him.  beside 
the  bench  from  which  she 
had  risen. 

"I  thought  you  were  in- 
toxicated!" she  announced 
angrily.  "Ycu've  had  so 
much  to  drink,  you  think 
you're  still  lined  up  before 
a  bar,  and  that  I'm  a  glass 
on  it.  I'm  not  your  sherry, 
or  your  cocktail,  high  ball, 
or  beer,  either,  whichever  it 
was  that  you  got  this  jag 
with.  But  if  you  don't  get 
away  from  here,  I'll  call  for 
my  young  man,  and  then 
you'll  think  you're  a  whisky 
smash.  He'll  knock  your 
head  off !" 

Charlie,  picking  himself 
up,  faced  her  with  unshaken 
good  nature. 

"Come,  now,''  he  urged, 
"you  must  confess  that  you 
like  me  better  than  him? 
Why,  he's  too  fat!" 

"Not  to  punch  you  into 
the  middle  of  next  week !'' 
retorted  the  nurse  girl. 
She  favored  Charlie  with  a 
withering  glance  from  head 
to  foot,  and  then  seated 
herself  on  the  bench  again. 
"Splinter !" 

Charlie  sat  down  beside 
her  once  more. 

"All   right,"   he  accepted 
her    disdainful  appellation. 
"But,  like  a  splinter,  I'm  go- 
ing to  stick  around." 
He  draped  one  leg  caressingly  across 
her  lap. 

"Let's  get  chummy,"  he  suggested, 
"and  tell  each  other  our  first  names. 
Mine  is  '' 

"Your  nanie'll  be  mud,  in  another 
minute,"  she  informed  him,  rising  once 
more.  She  turned  to  call  to  the  fat 
man,  whose  place  beside  her  on  that 
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bench  Charlie  had  attempted  to  take, 
and  found  him  standing  behind  her.  He 
was  chewing  on  the  last  of  the  frank- 
furters he  had  just  returned  from  buy- 
ing— for  himself,  without  bringing  any 
for  her. 

His  seltishness,  however,  did  not  seem 
to  have  cost  him  amthing  in  her  e3-es. 

■"Make  him  go  away !"'  she  ordered, 
pointing  to  Charlie.  '"He's  been  an- 
noying me  all  the  time  you  were  gone." 

The  fat  man  planted  himself  in  front 
of  Charlie.  He  began  to  expand  his 
chest.  It  emerged  from  his  coat,  then 
the  vest  under  it.  and  continued  to 
swell  out  until  it  seemed  that  it  must 
burst  the  buttons  on  his  shirt.  Charlie 
raised  his  arms  and  let  them  fall  against 
his  sides  in  a  hopeless  gesture. 

"You're  a  better  man  than  I  am, 
Gordon  Gin  I"  he  misquoted,  turning 
away.  "111  go  away  somewhere  and 
drown  myself.    Will  that  do?" 

The  fat  man  frowned  at  him  in  si- 
'ence. 

"Good  morning,  then  I"  And  Char- 
lie, taking  his  glower  to  mean  assent 
to  his  humble  inquirj-,  faced  about  and 
walked  off. 

In  the  meantime,  the  tramp  whose 
pocket  Charlie  had  picked  of  the  ciga- 
rette and  the  match,  while  he  was  ex- 
ploring Charlie  s  own  coat  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  find  something  worth  taking 
in  it.  had  come  upon  the  Frenchman 
and  the  girl,  who  were  spooning  on  the 
bench. 

The  girl's  pocketbook  was  b'ing  on 
the  seat  beside  them.  Perceiving  that 
the  couple,  locked  in  each  other's  em- 
brace, were  oblivious  to  all  that  went 
on  around  them,  the  tramp,  as  he  passed 
by,  deftly  "lifted"  the  purse  from  the 
bench  and  dropped  it  into  his  pocket. 

A  moment  later  he  and  Charlie  met 
once  more  on  the  path. 

The  tramp  saw  the  frankfurters  dan- 
gling from  Charlie's  breast  pocket.  Be- 
ing hungry,  he  attempted  to  steal  them. 
While  he  was  doing  so,  Charlie  spied 
the  pocketbook,  whose  handle  was  stick- 
ing out  of  the  hobo's  pocket.  He  took 
hold  of  it  by  the  crook  of  his  cane,  and 
when  he  and  the  tramp  parted  company 
Charlie  had  again  come  off  the  better 
of  the  two  from  their  encounter. 

The  girl,  reluctantly  withdrawing 
from  the  Frenchman's  embrace,  in- 
formed him  that  it  was  time  for  her 
to  go  home.  She  looked  for  her  pocket- 
book,  and  discovered  that  it  was  gone. 


The  Frenchman  rose  with  alacritj'  to 
start  in  search  of  the  thief. 

At  that  moment  the  tramp  became 
aware  that  the  pocketbook  was  gone 
from  his  pocket,  and  that  Charlie  must 
have  taken  it. 

He  saw  Charlie  moving  away,  with 
the  purse  dangling  from  the  end  of 
his  cane.  The  hobo  started  in  pursuit 
of  him,  loosing  a  yell  of  baffled  rage 
as  he  did  so. 

Charlie,  attracted  by  the  shout, 
stopped  and  looked  behind  him.  He 
saw  the  tramp  running  toward  him. 
Stooping,  Charlie  picked  up  a  brick  and 
threw  it  at  the  vagrant.  His  aim  was 
excellent.  The  tramp  suddenly  lost  all 
'interest  in  Charlie,  the  pocketbook — 
all  other  things,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

He  fell  over  backward  on  the  sward 
and  lay  still. 

Charlie  threw  another  brick  at  him 
for  good  measure.  The  Frenchman  got 
in  the  way  of  it.  With  a  moan,  he 
sank  back  on  the  bench  from  which  he 
had  just  risen,  his  chin  falling  on  his 
breast,  and  his  eyes  closing,  as  uncon- 
sciousness descended  like  a  curtain  be- 
tween the  world  and  his  slumbering 
senses. 

Charlie  turned  and  walked  on.  with 
the  pocketbook  hanging  from  the  han- 
dle of  his  cane,  behind  him. 

He  passed  the  fat  man,  who.  perhaps, 
had  gone  looking  for  the  frankfurter 
vender  again. 

Seeing  the  purse  swinging  at  the  end 
of  Charlie's  cane,  the  fat  man  took  it 
off  as  Charlie  went  bj-.  Feeling  the 
lightening  of  the  end  of  the  cane.  Char- 
he  stopped,  and  smilingly  requested  him, 
by  signs,  to  hang  the  pocketbook  back 
on  it  again. 

The  fat  man  complied,  and  raised  his 
hat  apologetically. 

Charlie  returned  the  salute  by  the 
back  of  the  brim  of  his  battered  derby. 

Then  he  was  about  to  move  on,  but 
the  fat  man  caught  him  detainingly  by 
the  sleeve. 

"^Vhere  did  }-ou  get  it?"  he  asked, 
with  a  nod  at  the  pocketbook. 

■'Oh,  I  found  it."  Charlie  told  him 
what  was  half  the  truth,  at  least. 

■'Have  you  opened  it  j-et?" 

■'Not  yet." 

"You  don't  know  what's  in  it,  then?'' 
■■Correct." 

The  fat  man  reached  out  his  hand 
for  the  purse. 

■■Let  me  look  in  it.''  he  requested, 
'"and  I  may  buy  it  from  30U. 


■■Xo.  no !"  Charlie  smilingly  shook 
his  head.  "If  you  want  to  buy  it,  you'll 
have  to  do  so  in  the  dark,  as  they  saj-. 
You  may  get  stuck — but  so  may  I,  for 
selling  it  to  you  too  cheap." 

While  this  conversation  was  going 
on  Charlie  and  the  fat  man  were  both 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  a  policeman 
stood  not  a  foot  in  back  of  them,  lis- 
tenifig  to  all  they  said. 

■■How  much  do  you  want  for  it?''  the 
fat  man  asked, 

■■Two  dollars,"  Charlie  answered. 

■■That's  too  much,"  protested  the 
other.    ''Keep  the  pocketbook." 

He  did  not  know,  and  neither  did 
Charlie,  that  the  tramp,  who  had  re- 
covered from  the  stunning  effects  of  the 
collision  of  the  brick  which  Charlie  had 
thrown  at  his  head,  had  ranged  him- 
self up  on  the  other  side  of  them. 

■'Give  me  a  dollar,  then,''  said  Char- 
lie, ''and  it's  yours." 

The  fat  man  handed  him  the  sum. 
Charlie  gave  him  the  pocketbook;  and 
then  the  cop  pulled  Charlie's  sleeve. 
Putting  out  his  hand  blindty,  Charlie 
felt  the  brass  buttons  and  the  shield  of 
the  officer  of  the  law  behind  him.  With- 
out a  word,  he  handed  the  fat  man  back 
his  dollar.  The  latter,  looking  around 
at  the  policeman,  returned  the  pocket- 
book  to  Charlie  in  the  same  silence ;  and 
CharUe,  catching  sight  of  the  tramp  for 
the  first  time,  handed  the  purse  on  to 
him  and  started  to  wajk  away. 

The  policeman  caught  him  b\'  the  back 
of  the  trousers  and  pulled  him  back. 

■■What  are  you  three  doing  with  a 
lady's  pocketbook?"  the  cop  demanded 
of  the  other  tn-o. 

Charlie  seized  the  opportunitj-  to 
walk  around  the  three  and  off  up  the 
path.  As  he  did  so,  with  the  crook 
of  his  cane  he  again  withdrew  the  purse 
from  the  pocket  of  the  tramp,  where  the 
latter  had  stuffed  it,  and  walked  away 
with  it 

The  nurse  girl  rose,  with  flashing  eyes, 
from  the  bench  as  Charlie  approached 
it. 

''You're  back  again,  are  j-ou?"  she 
began  exasperatedly. 

But  the  angrj-  tone  faded  out  of  her 
voice  as  she  caught  sight  of  the  pocket- 
book  which  Charlie  took  off  the  end 
of  his  cane  at  that  moment.  Smiling 
at  him,  she  came  close  to  his-  side. 

"Where  did  you  get  that?"  she  asked. 

Charlie  shrugged  his  left  shoulder 
and  then  his  right.  He  looked  all 
around  him,  and  then,  slipping  his  arm 
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around  the  nurse  girl's  waist,  he  sat 
down  on  the  bench  with  her,  unre- 
proved  this  time  for  his  boldness. 

"It's  a  pretty  thing,  isn't  it?"  he  in- 
quired, holding  the  pocketbook  up  for 
inspection  by  its  handle. 

"Where  did  you  get  it?"  the  girl  re- 
peated. 

"I  found  it,"  Charlie  answered.  "Then 
I  sold  it.  Then  I  bought  it  back  again. 
Then  I  gave  it  away.  And  then  I 
found  it  again."    He  laughed  lightly, 


tliis  afternoon,  then,  little  girl?  Of 
course  you'll  understand  that  I  didn't 
invite  you  if  there's  nothing  in  it  but 
a  powder  puff,  a  looking-glass,  two 
spools  of  thread,  some  samples  of  dress 
goods,  and  a  recipe  for  getting  rid  of 
blackheads,  clipped  out  of  the  woman's 

page  of  the  newspaper  " 

"It's  a  pretty  pocketbook,''  interrupted 
the  nurse  girl,  regarding  it  with  wistful 
admiration,  "whether  there's  any  money 
in  it  or  not." 


'Just  a  minute,"  said  the  cop  to  Charlie  Chaplin.     "I  want  you." 


turning  to  glance  at  the  girl's  bewil- 
dered face.  "It  sounds  like  a  riddle, 
doesn't  it?  But  here's  another  funny 
thing  about  it.  I  don't  know  what's  in 
it — maybe  nothing,  and  maybe  as  much 
as  a  dollar  and  thirty  cents." 

Swinging  the  purse  around  by  the 
handle,  he  hung  his  leg  over  the  nurse- 
girl's  lap  again,  and  this  time  she  did 
not  reprove  him  for  that,  either. 

"In  that  case,"  Charlie  resumed,  "I'd 
have  a  dollar  and  thirty-five.  Would 
you  come  to  a  picture  show  with  me 


Looking  up,  Charlie  saw  the  cop  and 
the  fat  man  and  the  tramp  coming  that 
way.  He  removed  his  leg  from  the 
girl's  lap,  and  rose,  handing  her  the 
pocketbook  as  he  did  so. 

"Do  you  like  it?"  he  said  abstractedly. 
"You  can  have  it.'' 

And  he  walked  away  in  the  direction 
of  the  lake. 

There,  on  the  brink  of  the  placid 
expanse  of  water,  he  found  the  tall, 
thin  Frenchman,  with  his  beard  and 
waxed  mustaches  and  high  silk  hat. 


He,  like  the  tramp,  had  shaken  off 
the  soporific  effects  of  the  brick  which 
Charlie  had  thrown  at  the  hobo,  but 
that  he  had  received  on  the  temple,  in- 
stead. 

The  Frenchman,  pacing  up  and  down 
at  the  lake's  edge,  was  wringing  his 
hands  distractedly.  Charlie,  halting, 
saw  him  remove  his  hat  and  place  it 
on  the  grass.  Then  he  took  off  his 
frock  coat  and  folded  it  and  laid  it 
beside  the  hat  on  the  sward. 

"My  goddess  loses  her  pocketbook !" 
Charlie  heard  him  groan  aloud  to  the 
surrounding  trees.  "I  seek  to  recover 
it  for  her — as  I,  her  knight,  should  do. 
Conceive  the  result!  I,  Armand  Henri 
Louis  Baptiste  de  Brie,  son  of  France, 
fail — fail  because  a  brick  is  thrown  and 
my  head  gets  in  ze  way !  Ah,  miser- 
able! But  I  have  lost  all  in  her  eyes. 
She  despises  me  now.  There  is  but  one 
thing  left  for  me  to  do.  I  must  end  my 
life,  here  and  now!" 

Charlie,  who  had  drawn  nearer, 
clasped  his  cheek. 

"In  this  lake  I  will  plunge,  and  drown 
my  sorrow !"  the  Frenchman  declaimed 
to  the  trunk  of  a  near-by  oak.  "Yes. 
I  will  jump  in — but,  alas,  I  am  afraid!" 
he  faltered,  drawing  back  from  the  brink 
over  which  he  had  bent  to  carry  out 
his  suicidal  threat. 

Looking  around,  he  caught  sight  of 
Charlie's  horror-stricken  face. 

"Ah,  my  friend !"  cried  the  French- 
man, running  up  to  him.  "I  appeal  to 
you  !    Help  me  to  die  !" 

At  once  Charlie's  manner  became 
wholly  businesslike.  Escorting  the 
Frenchman  back  to  the  brink  of  the 
lake,  he  instructed  him  to  bend  over. 
Then  he  drew  back  and  surveyed  the 
other's  stooping  form  measuringly.  He 
moved  the  Frenchman  a  foot  or  so  to 
the  right,  stepping  back  once  more  to 
view  him.  Then  he  nodded  as  though 
satisfied. 

"Are  you  all  set?"  he  inquired. 

The  Frenchman's  only  response  was 
a  quivering  moan. 

"Any  parting  messages  you  want  de- 
livered?" Charlie  asked  solicitously. 

The  Frenchman,  shaking  his  head, 
groaned  again. 

"Then  here  you  go !"  said  Charlie,  and 
he  delivered  a  kick  on  that  portion  of 
the  Frenchman's  anatomy  which  was 
most  prominently  displayed,  a  kick  that 
sent  him  sailing  far  out  over  the  lake, 
to  drop  into  the  deep  water  beyond  the 
bank. 
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Charlie  pulled  down  his  trouser  leg, 
which  the  force  of  the  kick  had  disar- 
ranged, and  straightened  with  an  air 
of  conscious  virtue  displayed  in  a  good 
deed  carried  out. 

"It's  doing  a  little  act  of  kindness  for 
a  fellow  man,"  he  informed  himself, 
"that  makes  one  feel  happy  and  con- 
tented with  life." 

Then  Charlie  turned  around,  to  find 
the  cop  and  the  fat  man  confronting 
him. 

"You  come  along  to  the  station  house," 
the  policernan  ordered  him  sternly. 

"I've  a  good  mind  to  punch  your 
nose,"  chimed  in  the  fat  man,  stepping 
menacingly  toward  Charlie.  "Passing 
stolen  goods  on  to  my  girl,  and  trying 
to  get  her  into  trouble  " 

Charlie  stepped  aside,  placing  the  fat 
man  between  himself  and  the  brink  of 
the  lake.  He  appealed  to  the  police- 
man : 

"Don't  let  him  hit  me,  officer !" 

The  policeman  stepped  between  Char- 
lie and  the  fat  man,  and  thus  he,  too, 
was  on  the  lake  side  of  Charlie;  and 
with  a  well-directed  shove  of  his  hand, 
Charlie  sent,  first  the  fat  man,  and  then 
the  policeman  after  him,  sprawling  into 
the  water. 

Then,  swinging  his  little  bamboo  cane, 
Charlie  walked  away. 

"I  wonder  if  she's  opened  the  pocket- 
book  yet?"  Charlie  murmured  to  him- 
self as  he  strolled  back  toward  the 
bench  on  which  he  had  left  the  nurse 
girl.  "And  whether  that  date  for  the 
picture  show  this  afternoon  is  on  or 
not?  I  hope  there  was  money  in  the 
thing !" 


Actress  Almost  Loses  Hand. 
Al  7'HAT  was  probably  the  narrowest 
^  *  escape  from  injury  ever  experi- 
enced by  Helen  Holmes,  the  heroine  of 
the  "Hazards  of  Helen  Railroad  Se- 
ries," occurred  while  one  of  the  scenes 
in  "The  Limited's  Peril,"  the  newest 
episode  of  the  Kalem  series,  was  being 
filmed. 

According  to  the  story  of  the  photo 
play,  a  band  of  train  wreckers  place  a 
quantity  of  dynamite  upon  a  railroad 
track,  after  which  they  connect  the  det- 
onating fuse  to  a  push  button.  The 
push  button  is  then  placed  on  the  track 
so  that  the  train,  in  passing  over  it,  will 
seal  its  own  doom.  The  heroine,  see- 
ing the  button,  snatches  it  from  the 
track  in  the  nick  of  time. 


Everything  proceeded  in  accordance 
with  the  scenario.  The  button  was 
placed  upon  the  track,  and  the  train 
thundered  into  the  scene.  At  the  proper 
moment  Miss  Holmes  dashed  forward 
and  reached  for  the  push  button.  Her 
foot  slipped,  causing  the  girl  to  stumble. 
Barely  had  she  gotten  her  hand  out  of 
the  way  than  the  train  rushed  by.  Of 
course  this  meant  taking  the  scene  over 
again,  but  since  the  actress  escaped  be- 
ing crippled  no  one  minded  the  time 
lost. 


FILM  FLAMS. 

By  Dean  Bowman, 

T^HE  Lasky  studios,  at  Hollywood, 
*  California,  have  announced  that  the 
"Carmen"  film,  in  which  America's 
prima  donna,  Geraldine  Farrar,  appears, 
will  not  be  released  until  late  in  Oc- 
tober. Just  in  time  for  the  holiday 
crowds. 

That  it  pays  to  write  picture  plays  is 
proven  by  the  Lubin  concern,  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  have  engaged  the  author 
of  "The  Battle  of  the  Sexes"  to  write 
twelve  plays  in  the  next  twelve  months, 
for  which  a  check  of  five  thousand  dol- 
lars will  be  sent  the  writer  for  each  pro- 
duction. 

John  C.  Graham,  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed chief  assistant  to  President 
Freuler,  of  the  Mutual,  will  have  almost 
entire  charge  of  the  film  corporation's 
oflices  at  No.  71  West  Twenty-third 
Street,  New  York. 

That  the  picture-play  business  is 
growing  some  is  attested  by  the  startling- 
assertion  that  there  are  now  over  five 
thousand  pantomime  performers  em- 
ployed in  the  infant  industry  in  south- 
ern California,  and,  by  actual  count, 
some  two  thousand  keep  an  automobile. 

Doctor  W.  A.  Evans,  the  eminent  Chi- 
cagoan  who  was  selected  as  foreman 
of  the  Eastland  horror  jury,  says  that 
the  movies  are  fast  correcting  the  early 
flickering  that  caused  headache  and  eye 
troubles,  and  from  experiments  suggests 
that  the  shining  light  be  thrown  from 
below  by  lowering  the  projector,  instead 
of  from  above,  as  is  now  done. 

Treasurer  Charles  M.  Hudson,  of  the 
Equity  company,  who  has  just  opened 
offices  in  the  Strand  Theater  Building, 
New  York,  says  his  company  will  soon 
release  more  of  the  comedy  films  that 
are  promised  to  bring  the  gallery  gods 
back  to  the  vaudeville  houses. 

When  Billy  B.  Van,  at  his  studio  in 


New  Hampshire,  the  other  day  invited 
all  the  professionals  summering  at  Lake 
Sunapee  to  witness  the  taking  and  mak- 
ing of  a  film,  Ruth  Chatterton,  the  lead- 
ing lady  whom  Henry  Mil-ler  exploits, 
acknowledged  that  the  movies  held  great 
possibilities  and  were  destined  to  pre- 
serve the  drama  as  the  phonograph  will 
perpetuate  the  music  of  to-day.  Can  it 
be  possible? 

The  Post  Film  Company,  of  Chicago, 
have  a  crew  of  camera  men  in  Boston 
filming  a  big  production  with  the  Hub 
as  a  background.  Marie  Post  will  be 
the  lead,  assisted  by  Harry  Roberts,  as 
stars. 

The  five-million-dollar  corporation  of 
the  Griffith-Ince-Sennett-Kessel-Aiken- 
Baumann  interests  is  the  biggest  thing  in 
filmdom,  and  it  is  rumored  that  the  syn- 
dicate will  have  a  chain  of  picture-play 
houses  covering  all  the  large  cities  of 
America. 

In  Norway  the  film  theaters  are  to  be 
taken  over  by  the  government,  and  the 
profits  devoted  to  lowering  the  tax  rate. 
All  movie  licenses  in  the  country  will  ex- 
pire next  year. 

D.  W.  Griffith  has  engaged  Melville 
Ellis  to  design  the  costumes  for  the  new 
picture  play  with  the  story  of  the  Holy 
Grail  as  the  theme.  The  film  will  be 
reeled  in  California. 


Enormous  Earnings  by  Camera  Stars. 
IN  connection  with  the  high-salary 
*■  phase  of  the  movies  it  was  revealed 
recently  that  contracts  have  been  signed 
by  Miss  Kitty  Gordon  and  the  World 
Film  Company  for  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars a  week  for  one  year,  between  Rob- 
ert Warwick  and  the  Peerless  company 
for  a  lump  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
four  thousand  dollars  for  his  services 
for  two  years,  and  between  Miss  Lil- 
lian Lorraine  and  the  Balboa  for  seven 
hundred  dollars  a  week  for  one  year. 


Hands  Up. 

OOME  individual  played  a  mean  trick 
upon  Bud  Duncan  while  the  little 
Kalem  comedian  was  taking  part  in 
"The  Winning  Wash,"  the  newest  of  the 
"Ham"  comedies.  Bud,  who  was  ma- 
nipulating a  flatiron,  placed  it  upon  the 
table  at  the  conclusion  of  one  of  the 
scenes.  Some  one  substituted  a  hot  iron 
for  the  cold  one,  and  every  person 
within  half  a  mile  heard  the  howl  let 
out  by  Bud  a  few  minutes  later. 


The  House  of  a  Thousand  Candles 

(SELIG) 

By  Robert  Keene 

A  thousand  candles!  And,  figuratively  speaking,  nearly  as  many  mysteries.  Those 
are  the  things  that  play  the  most  important  part  in  this  remarkable  story  of  love  and 
adventure.  The  narrative  is  as  the  biography  of  a  fortune-hunting  young  man  during 
the  turning  point  of  his  whole  life,  and  the  plans  of  his  grandfather  whose  favorite  hopes 
were  those  that  meant  the  very  best  were  they  carried  out.  Mystery  in  this  story  is 
injected  in  a  pleasant  way  that  is  least  mysterious,  and  though  that  may  seem  strange, 
you  will  agree  how  true  it  is  when  you  have  read  this  fiction  version  of  the  Selig 
Polyscope  Company's  film  of  the  same  name.    Those  in  the  cast  of  the  picture  were: 

Jack  Glenarm   Harry  Mestayer 

Marian  Evans  Grace  Darmond 

Arthur  Pickering  John  Charles 

Carmen  Mary  Robson 

Squire  Glenarm  George  Backus 

~    Larry  Donovan  Edgar  Nelson 

Don  Jose  Effingham  Pinto 

Theresa  Evans   Emma  Glen  wood 

Olivia  Evans  Gladys  Samms 
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ACK  is  coming — coming  to  spend  the 


John  Marshall  Glenarm,  affectionately 
known  to  his  neighbors  as  "Squire" 
Glenarm,  lifted  his  white  head  and 
transferred  his  eyes  from  the  letter  in 
liis  hand  to  space. 

Squire  Glenarm  was  a  millionaire.  He 
was  also  eccentric — as  the  fact  that  he 
lived  all  alone,  save  for  his  faithful 
manservant.  Bates,  in  that  imposing 
country  mansion,  which  was  filled  with 
hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  candlesticks 
of  silver  and  gold  that  he  had  collected 
from  the  four  corners  of  the  world, 
proved.  Those  candlesticks  were  Squire 
Glenarm's  pet  hobby.  It  was  their  ex- 
istence that  had  given  the  name,  "The 
House  of  a  Thousand  Candles,"  to  his 
dwelling. 

His  sole  living  relative  was  this  Jack 
whose  name  he  had  just  mentioned — his 
grandson,  who,  for  the  past  two  years, 
or  ever  since  his  graduation  from  col- 
lege, had  been  traveling  in  Europe  with 
his  bosom  friend,  Larry  Donovan. 

"He  writes  that  he's  coming  home," 
murmured  the  old  man  in  a  tone  which 
implied  that  he  could  scarcely  believe 
the  good  news.  "He's  coming  to  spend 
the  whole  summer  with  me — but  that 
may  mean  that  my  dearest  dream  may 
come  true,  after  all  !" 


Squire  Glenarm  rang  for  his  servant. 

He  meant  to  order  the  latter  to  bring 
him  his  hat  and  stick,  and  to  set  forth 
for  the  house  of  his  nearest  neighbor, 
Mrs.  Evans,  a  widow  of  means,  and  her 
two  daughters,  Marian  and  Olivia,  to 
share  the  joyous  tidings  with  them. 

But  just  then  tlie  door  of  the  library 
opened,  and  Bates  ushered  in  Mrs. 
E\ans  and  the  two  young  ladies  them- 
selves, who  had  come  to  call. 

Both  Marian  and  Olivia  Evans  were 
pretty;  but  of  the  two,  Marian,  the 
younger,  was  perhaps  a  trifle  fairer. 
Squire  Glenarm  had  long  before  con- 
fided the  secret  of  his  dream  to  Mrs. 
Evans.  It  was  that  one  day  his  grand- 
son. Jack,  might  marry  Marian. 

Presently  the  old  millionaire  led  the 
girl  across  the  room,  halting  with  her 
under  a  portrait  that  hung  upon  the 
wall. 

"Do  you  know  wliom  that  is  a  picture 
of,  my  dear?"  he  asked  her. 

"Why.  of  course!"  answered  Marian. 
"That  is  your  grandson — you've  shown 
it  to  me  before." 

"And  now  you  are  going  to  have  a 
chance  to  see  him  in  the  flesh  !''  smiled 
Squire  Glenarm  triumphantly.  "I  have 
just  received  a  letter  from  Jack.  He 
will  reach  New  York  on  the  Cedrla  to- 
morrow.   And   he   is   coming   here  to 


spend  the  summer  with  me.  I  hope  you 
will  like  him,  my  dear — that  your  feel- 
ing for  him  will  be  stronger  than  that, 
even." 

M  the  old  man's  words,  and  what  they 
implied,  Marian  blushed  rosy  red.  But 
she  looked  up  again  at  the  portrait  of 
the  handsome  young  man  on  the  wall  be- 
fore her — and  it  was  plain  that  her  eyes 
did  not  rest  on  his  picture  with  dis- 
favor. 

That  night,  Squire  Glenarm  ordered 
all  the  thousand  candles  in  his  house 
lighted  in  celebration  of  the  way  every- 
thing was  turning  out  just  as  he  had 
long  wished. 

But  a  bitter  disappointment  was  await- 
ing the  aged  millionaire. 

When  Jack  Glenarm  and  his  friend, 
Larry  Donovan,  stepped  off  the  liner  the 
next  day,  they  went  to  one  of  the  large 
Xew  York  hotels.  There  they  meant  to 
spend  one  night,  while  they  took  in  the 
sights  of  the  city,  before  they  both  left 
for  the  estate  of  Jack's  grandfather,  to 
which  Jack  had  invited  Larry  to  accom- 
pany him. 

At  midnight,  the  two  young  men 
strolled  into  a  fashionable  restaurant, 
noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  cabaret 
performance. 

"By  George,  that  girl  knows  how  to 
dance !" 
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So.  at  the  end  of  a  half  hour.  Jack 
commented  upon  one  of  the  pair  of 
dancers,'  in  Spanish  dress,  who  held  the 
center  of  the  roped-off  space  between 
the  tables.  He  was  leaning  forward, 
with  both  hands  gripping  the  edge  of 
the  table  before  him,  watching  with  un- 
concealed admiration  the  graceful  move- 
ments of  the  girl  in  red  and  gold,  and 
with  a  black  lace  shawl  draped  over  her 
dusky  hair,  who  swayed  and  glided  and 
whirled,  now  in,  now  out,  of  her  part- 
ner's arms. 


look,  bom  of  jealousy,  that  boded  no 
good  to  the  young  man. 

"You've  made  a  hit  with  her.  Jack!"' 
laughing!}'  commented  Larry-  Donovan. 

"Do  you  think  so?'"  asked  Jack  ea- 
gerly. "I'm  going  to  send  the  waiter 
over  with  a  card,  anway,  when  she"s 
through  with  her  dance,  to  ask  if  she'll 
join  us  at  supper." 

That  was  what  Jack  did.  He  watched 
Carmen  receive  the  card,  and  saw  her 
say  something  to  Don  Jose,  who  seemed 
to  enter  an  emphatic  protest,  to  which 


next,  could  he  tear  himself  away  from 
the  city — the  attraction  Carmen  e.x- 
erted  for  him  was  too  strong.  At  the 
end  of  a  week.  Jack  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  was  hopelessly  in  love  with 
her.  And  so  he  sat  down  and  wrote 
his  grandfather  the  following  note: 

"Dear  Graxdd.a^d  :  I  have  changed 
my  plans.  I  shall  sta\-  in  the  city 
for  the  rest  of  the  summer,  instead  of 
coming  to  Glenarm  house  to  pay  you' 
my  promised  visit.  I  hope  this  de- 
cision on  my  part  won't  interfere  with 


The  dancer  joined  Jack  and  his  friend  to  the  anger  of  ihe  jealous  Don  Jose. 


At  that  moment  the  girl,  who  was 
billed  as  "'Carmen,"  flashed  a  smile  at 
Jack  over  her  shoulder. 

The  black-browed,  swarthy-skinned 
yoimg  man  with  whom  she  was  dancing 
saw  her  smile  at  the  handsome  diner 
in  evening  dress,  and  his  brows  grew 
blac'ker.  He  muttered  something  in  an 
angr\-  undertone  to  the  girl.  She 
shrugged  her  shoulders  impatientlj- — 
and  flashed  a  second  smile  at  Jack. 

Don  Jose,  her  partner,  tightening  his 
lips,   sent  a  look  at  Jack  himself — a 


she  responded  with  a  laugh  and  another 
shrug.  The  next  moment  Jack  was  on 
his  feet,  to  introduce  himself  and  Larry 
to  the  Spanish  dancer,  who  had  come  to 
their  table.  The  three  sat  down  to- 
gether, and  a  jolly  little  supper  ensued. 

The  next  day.  Jack  did  not  leave  for 
Squire  Glenarm's  country  mansion.  He 
had  won  Carmen's  promise  to  go  with 
him  by  motor  to  one  of  the  near-by 
beaches,  on  the  eveiiing  before,  and  with 
Larry  he  took  her  there. 

Xor  on  the  dav  following,  nor  on  the 


any  plans  you  maj-  have  made.  Your 
affectionate  grandson.  Jack." 

The  old  millionaire,  who  received  tlie 
letter,  read  it  through  sorrowfuUj-  a  sec- 
ond time.  Then  he  sat  turning  it  over 
in  his  fingers,  while  once  more  his  aged 
ej-es  fixed  themselves  on  space. 

Before  his  mental  vision  lay  the  dream 
of  his  grandson"s  marriage  to  Marian 
Evans,  the  girl  he  knew  would  make 
him  tlie  best  of  wives,  shattered  in  a 
miUion  pieces. 

That  night,  but  one  candle  out  of  the 
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thousand  burned  in  Glenarm  house.  It 
was  the  one  in  Squire  Glenarm's  bed- 
chamber— and  it  burned  late.  The  next 
morning,  the  aged  millionaire  came 
downstairs  with  a  determined  firmness 
in  his  chin.  He  ordered  Bates,  his  serv- 
ant, to  pack  their  trunks.  And  then 
he  walked  over  to  the  house  next  door. 

"I  am  leaving  to-morrow  for  Italy," 
he  informed  Mrs.  Evans  and  her  daugh- 
ters. "My  grandson  isn't  coming.-  And 
so  I  shall  spend  the  rest  of  the  summer 
in  traveling  abroad." 

Back  at  his  own  mansion.  Squire 
Glenarm  sent  for  his  lawyer,  Arthur 
Pickering. 

Pickering  was  an  unscrupulous  rogue, 
although  of  this  fact  the  old  million- 
aire was  in  entire  ignorance.  He  had 
been  guilty  of  several  shady  transac- 
tions, which,  if  found  out,  would  have 
been  enough  to  send  him  to  the  peni- 
tentiary. But  so  far  none  of  his  illegal 
acts  had  ever  been  discovered. 

Squire  Glenarm  had  the  attorney  draw 
up  his  will.  When  the  document  was 
completed — Pickering  being  named  as 
the  executor  of  it — the  millionaire  or- 
dered him  to  accompany  him. 

Leading  the  way  to  his  bedroom  on 
the  upper  floor,  he  removed  a  picture 
from  the  wall,  disclosing  a  safe  built 
into  the  side  of  the  room  behind  it. 
As  he  opened  this  safe.  Squire  Glenarm 
gave  the  lawyer  the  combination  of  it, 
requesting  him  to  write  it  down  for 
future  reference. 

The  safe,  open,  held  a  single  great 
key. 

With  it,  the  now  highly  curious  at- 
torney at  his  heels,  the  old  millionaire 
descended  to  the  cellar.  Groping  along 
the  wall,  his  hand  stopped  on  a  certain 
spot.  He  pressed  it — and,  before  Pick- 
ering's wondering  eyes,  a  secret  panel  in 
the  wall  swung  outward. 

"Within  this  box,"  explained  Glen- 
arm, pointing  to  a  large  tin  dispatch  box 
that  had  been  concealed  behind  the  se- 
cret panel,  "lies  my  entire  fortune." 

Unlocking  the  box,  the  eccentric  mil- 
licHTaire  showed  the  lawyer  its  contents 
— a  million  dollars'  worth  of  gilt-edged 
stocks  and  bonds. 

"In  case  of  my  death,"  went  on  Squire 
Glenarm,  "you  will  turn  this  over  to 
the  one  named  in  my  will." 

He  showed  Pickering  how  to  operate 
the  spring  in  the  wall  that  released  the 
secret  panel.  Then,  when  the  attorney 
had  mastered  the  trick,  he  led  him  back 


to  the  library,  and  there  dismissed  him. 
Late  that  night,  the  old  millionaire 
crept  downstairs  in  bath  robe  and  slip- 
pers. He  held  one  of  his  thousand  can- 
dlesticks in  his  hand,  and  its  flame,  as 
It  dimly  lighted  up  his  face,  showed  that 
he  was  chuckling, to  himself.  Into  the 
library  he  moved  stealthily,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain bookshelf.  He  removed  a  volume 
— it  was  one  dealing  with  architecture 
— and  placed  within  its  leaves  a  single 
visiting  card,  on  which  something  was 
written  in  his  fine,  old-fashioned^  hand. 
Then  Squire  Glenarm,  replacing  the 
book,  turned  and  passed  softly  out  of 
the  library. 

In  the  dining  room,  which  he  visited 
next,  he  took  down  a  certain  distinctive 
candlestick  from  the  number  on  the  side- 
board. With  a  deft  turn  of  his  thin, 
but  strong,  fingers,  he  unscrewed  its 
base,  revealing  the  fact  that  the  stem 
was  hollow. 

And  in  that  stem  he  put  a  second, 
folded  visiting  card;  which  also  bore  a 
line  of  writing;  then  screwed  the  base 
back  on  again,  and  returned  it  to  its 
place  among  the  other  candlesticks  on 
the  sideboard. 

And  then,  chuckling  still,  the  old  man 
went  upstairs  and  to  bed,  to  rest  against 
his  planned  departure  for  foreign  parts 
on  the  morrow. 

At  the  end  of  two  months,  Bates  re- 
turned to  Glenarm  house.  He  came 
alone,  and  his  mien  was  sad.  He 
brought  the  news  that  his  master  was 
dead — he  had  been  one  of  .  the  victims 
in  a  recent  Italian  earthquake  that  had 
filled  the  newspapers  of  the  world  with 
stories  of  destruction  and  horror. 

The  neighborhood  was  shocked  and 
grieved  to  learn  of  Squire  Glenarm's 
death,  for  he  had  been  well  loved,  de- 
spite his  eccentricities,  by  every  one  in 
the  vicinity. 

But  the  news  was  saddest  of  all  to 
Mrs.  Evans  and  her  two  daughters. 
Having  been  the  old  man's  next-door 
neighbors  for  so  long,  and  thus  having 
had  the  opportunity  to  know  him  bet- 
ter than  the  others,  they  mourned  his 
loss  as  they  would  have  one  of  their 
own  flesh  and  blood. 

Pickering  was  telephoned  for,  and  he 
came  to  the  mansion  posthaste. 

He  could  not  conceal  the  triumphant 
gleam  that  had  leaped  into  his  eyes  the 
instant  he  learned  of  his  aged  client's 
death.    Knowing  the  nature  of  Squire 


Glenarm's  will,  he  had  taken  pains  to 
have  the  millionaire's  grandson  located 
in  the  city  by  a  private-detective  agency, 
and  all  his  movements  closely  followed 
and  reported  to  him. 

Thus  he  had  found  out  that  almost 
all  of  Jack's  time  was  now  being  spent 
in  the  company  of  Carmen,  the  Spanish 
dancer. 

The  information  had  brought  joy  to 
his  avaricious  soul.  Perhaps — the 
chances  for  it,  under  the  circumstances, 
were  excellent — Squire  Glenarm's  en- 
tire fortune  might  fall,  not  into  Jack's 
hands,  but  into  his  own. 

He  sent  for  Jack,  who  arrived  at  the 
mansion  with  the  ever-faithful  Larry 
Donovan. 

Then  Pickering  assembled  Jack  and 
his  friend.  Bates  and  Mrs.  Evans,  and 
Marian  and  Olivia  in  the  library  for 
the  reading  of  the  will.  The  document 
was  a  strange  one — quite  in  keeping  with 
the  eccentricity  of  the  old  millionaire 
who  had  drawn  it  up. 

Its  terms  were  there :  Jack  Glen- 
arm, the  millionaire's  only  surviving  rel- 
ative, was  to  receive  his  entire  estate, 
valued  at  a  million  dollars  and  over. 
Providing,  however,  that  he  abided  by  a 
certain  condition.  It  was  that  he  should 
come  and  live  at  Glenarm  house.  He 
must  live  there  for  a  year,  with  only 
one  male  companion.  If  he  left  the 
grounds  at  any  time  during  those  twelve 
months,  the  estate  was  to  go,  instead,  to 
Marian  Evans. 

When  he  finished  reading  the  will, 
Pickering  lifted  his  eyes  quickly  to 
Jack's  face,  to  see  how  he  had  taken  it. 

Jack  looked  thoughtful,  and  Picker- 
ing smiled  to  himself.  The  young  man 
was  thinking  of  Carmen,  he  guessed — 
and  the  conjecture  was  a  shrewd  one. 
That  was  just  what  Jack  was  doing. 
Thinking  how  he  could  remain  for  a 
year  within  the  confines  of  this  country 
estate,  without  seeing  the  dancer  to 
whose  daily  society  he  had  grown  ac- 
customed during  the  past  eight  weeks. 

Jack's  lips  tightened  with  sudden  de- 
termination, and  he  got  to  his  feet.  He 
was  about  to  announce  his  intention  of 
renouncing  his  grandfather's  fortune  in 
favor  of  Marian,  as  he  found  the  pro- 
vision in  the  will  too  binding  for  him  to 
fulfill. 

Pickering  almost  smiled  openly,  so 
high  was  his  elation  mounting.  It  was 
all  turning  out  just  as  he  had  hoped. 
Marian  would  become  the  sole  benefi- 
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ciary  of  Squire  Glenarm's  will.  And 
then — he,  Pickering,  would  marry 
Marian. 

That  was  how  he  had  been  planning 
all  along  to  get  the  fortune  into  his 
hands.  And  it  was  not  alone  the  money 
he  w-as  after,  either.  Though  neither 
she.  nor  any  other  soul,  had  dreamed  it, 
the  unscrupulous  attorney  was  in  love 
with  Marian. 

But  even  as  Jack  was  about  to  speak, 
Marian  rose  and  came  im- 
pulsively to  his  side,  laying 
her  hand  on  his  arm. 

"You  will  accept  the  con- 
dition, and  claim  your 
grandfather's  estate,  wont 
you?"  she  asked  earnestly. 

"Why,  I  "  began  Jack. 

■"Oh,  you  mustn't  refuse!'' 
the  girl  broke  in,  the  ear- 
nestness in  her  tone  and  ex- 
pression growing.  "I  knorv 
how  much  your  grandfather 
loved  you.  It  w^ould  be 
such  a  disappointment  to 
him  if  you  refused  to  ac- 
cept his  fortune.  And  it's 
such  a  little  thing  that  he 
has  asked  you  to  do  to  se- 
cure it!  To  live  here  in 
this  wonderful  old  house, 
surrounded  by  all  the  lux- 
uries any  one  could  wish, 
and  with  your  friend  ^Mr. 
Donovan  to  share  it  with 
you,  too.  You  wouldn't 
need  to  be  lonely,  because 
if  you  couldn't  leave  the 
grounds,  j-our  neighbors 
could — could  come  and  call 
on  you,  if  you  cared  for 
their  society  " 

All  at  once  Jack,  under- 
standing what  she  meant, 
decided  that  he  did  care  for 
her  society,  and  more  than 
•for  that  of  Carmen,  too. 

There  was  something 
about  this  fresh  young 
girl  on  whom  he  had  set  eyes  for  the 
first  time  onh^  an  hour  before,  that 
had  gone  straight  to  his  heart.  It  was 
not  alone  her  beauty  that  mov.ed  him. 
But  she  was  unaffectedly  wholesome 
and  sincere — and,  he  confessed  the  truth 
to  himself.  He  had  begun  to  grow 
a  little  tired  of  the  Spanish  dancer,  who 
had  become  nothing  more  than  a  habit 
with  him  of  late. 

He  smiled  down  at  Marian. 

"But  why  are  you  so  anxious  to  have 


me  claim  my  inheritance?'  he  asked. 
"My  refusal  would  mean  your  gain." 

She  shook  her  head  impatiently. 
T  don't  care  anything  for  that,"  she 
answered,  "beside  seeing  the  last  wish 
of  the  dear  old  man,  who  w^as  my 
friend,  carried  out.  And  you  tjL'HI  do  as 
he  asked — for  my  sake?" 

Jack  took  her  hand. 

"For  your  sake,"  he  answered  softly, 
looking  ardentiv  into  her  eves  as  he 


"Within  tliis  box,"  explained  Glenarm,  "lies  my  entire  fortune. 


did  so,  "I  would  do  a  great  deal  more 
than  that."  Then,  turning  to  Pickering 
and  the  others,  he  added  in  a  louder 
tone:  "It's  settled,  then.  I'll  live  here 
at  Glenarm  house,  and  not  w^ander  off 
the  grounds,  for  a  year  from  to-day." 

The  lawy  er  turned  away,  gnaw  ing  his 
lip  in  bitter  chagrin  over  Jack's  deci- 
sion. The  fact  that  he  and  Marian  were 
interested  in  each  other,  too.  had  not 
escaped  the  knave.  Was  he  going  to  lose 
the  money,  and  the  girl  as  well?"' 


"No!"  the  lawj'er  muttered  to  himself. 
"No,  he  won't  come  into  his  fortune, 
even  if  he  does  abide  by  the  terms  of  the 
will.  I'll  fix  that — he'll  spend  his  year 
here  all  for  nothing.  That  is,  if  I 
haven't  forgotten  how  to  press  the 
spring  that  slides  open  that  secret  panel 
down  in  the  cellar !" 

Passing  out  of  the  librarj',  unper- 
ceived  by  the  others,  Pickering  took  his 
way  to  the  stairway-  that  led  to  the  cel- 
lar, where  Squire  Glenarm 
had  shown  him  the  hiding 
place  of  the  tin  box  that 
held  the  million  dollars' 
worth  of  stocks  and  bonds. 

Groping  along  the  wall, 
as  he  had  seen  ttie  old  mil- 
lionaire do,  the  lawyer 
found  the  brick  whose 
slight  movement  among 
the  others  told  that  it  was 
the  one  he  sought.  He 
pressed  against  it,  and  be- 
fore him  the  panel  in  the 
wall  swung,  silently  out- 
ward. 

"It's  mine !"  Pickering 
gloated,  dropping  on  his 
knees  in  front  of  the  tin 
dispatch  box  that  stood  in 
the  recess.  "I'll  clean  it  out 
of  every-  last  stock  and 
bond,  and  let  him  whistle 
for  his  inheritance  when  his 
year's  up !  In  twent3"-four 
hours  I  can  convert  the 
whole  business  into  cash. 
And  then  I'll  skip  to  Eu- 
rope for  a  little  celebration. 
The  best  of  it  is.  too,  that 
nobody'll  ever  know  I  stole 
it.  Old  Glenarm  was  the 
onlj'  one  who  knew  that  I 
was  avv-are  of  his  fortvme's 
hiding  place — and  he's 
dead." 

While    he    talked,  the 
scamp  had  been  working  at 
the  lock  of  the  box.  Now 
he  succeeded  in  opening  it  at  last,  and 
lifted  the  cover. 

He  sprang  up,  with  a'  curse. 
The  box  was  emptj-. 
"Somebody's  been  here  before  me!" 
he  blurted,  staring  down  into  the  box 
where  formerly  he  had  seen  the  million 
in  negotiable  securities  stacked  away  in 
neat  bundles  and  piles.  "Somebody's 
beaten  me  to  it — and  cleaned  it  out 
first  I" 

The  next   moment  he  had  dropped 
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back  to  his  knees  over  the  box,  his  eyes 
attracted  by  a  scrap  of  paper  that  lay 
on  the  bottom  of  it. 

Picking  up  the  paper,  the  attorney 
read  this  baffling  line : 

"Study  architecture." 

Stumbling  to  his  feet  once  more,  he 
read  the  mocking  line  again.  Then,  with 
another  curse,  he  tore  the  scrap  of  paper 
into  a  half  dozen  smaller  fragments, 
and  kicked  the  now  wholly  empty  tin 
box  back  into  the  recess.  Manipulating 
the  brick  in  the  wall,  he  swung  the  se- 
cret panel  back  into  place,  leaving  the 
fact  of  the  hidden  recess"  existence  in 
the  cellar  as  unguessable  as  before.  He 
turned  to  the  stairway  to  rejoin  the 
others  in  the  library  above. 

"That  was  old  Glenarm's  handwrit- 
ing," Pickering  reilected,  as  he  slowly 
mounted  the  stairway  out  of  the  cellar. 
"If  it  wasn't  that  1  recognized  it,  I'd 
think  the  fortune  was  gone — that  some- 
body had  stolen  it  ahead  of  me.  But 
the  old  man,  after  he  showed  me  its  hid- 
ing place,  must  have  become  suspicious 
of  me.  For  fear  I'd  come  back  and  try 
to  steal  the  stuff,  he  took  it  out  of  the 
box  after  I'd  gone  and  hid  it  some  place 
else  in  the  house.  That's  what  he  did. 
But  I  can't  hope  to  find  it  now.  My 
only  chance  is  what  it  was  before — to 
make  young  Glenarm  lose  the  million  in 
some  way,  which  will  give  it  to  Marian, 
and  then  to  marry  her  for  the  money." 

But  that  this  chance  of  winning  Ma- 
rian's acceptance  of  his  suit,  when  he 
should  be  ready  to  declare  it  to  her, 
was  growing  more  and  more  remote  the 
more  she  saw  of  Jack,  the  scheming  at- 
torney perceived  when  he  found  Jack 
and  Larry  escorting  Marian  and  Olivia, 
with  their  mother,  across  the  garden  of 
the  House  of  a  Tliousand  Candles  to 
the  gate  of  their  own  estate  adjoining 
it. 

Jack  showed,  by  his  manner  toward 
her,  that  he  was  fast  falling  in  love  with 
Marian — this  time,  more  in  earnest  than 
when  he  had  succumbed  to  the  charms 
of  Carmen — and,  by  a  dozen  little  ways 
which  Pickering  noted  and  ground  his 
teeth  over,  she  showed  as  plainly  that 
she  entertained  more  than  a  feeling  of 
friendliness  for  him. 

"I  know  how  to  fix  things!"  the  at- 
torney exclaimed  under  his  breath  at 
length.  "I'll  give  them  a  couple  of 
weeks  or  a  month  to  get  better  ac- 
quainted. And  then — she'll  tire  of  him 
very  suddenly,  or  I  miss  my  guess !" 

With   which    dark   prophecy,  smiling 


again  with  satisfaction  to  himself,  Pick- 
ering went  down  the  veranda  of  Glen- 
arm House,  from  which  he  had  been 
watching  the  others  cross  the  garden, 
and  departed  from  the  estate. 

Jack,  with  Marian's  arm  drawn 
through  his,  was  about  to  accompany 
her  through  the  gate  of  her  mother's  es- 
tate when  they  reached  it. 

With  a  little  cry  of  warning,  she 
checked  him  as  he  was  in  the  act  of 
stepping  from  the  lawn  of  his  grand- 
father's garden  onto  her  own. 

"You  must  be  careful !"  she  exclaimed. 
"Remember  the  terms  of  the  will  you 
have  agreed  to  abide  by — you  mustn't 
leave  the  grounds  of  Glenarm  house  for 
one  whole  year.  Another  step  just  then, 
sir,  and  you  would  have  forfeited  a  mil- 
lion dollars  !" 

Laughingly  Jack  and  Larry  took  their 
leave  of  the  two  girls  from  their  side  of 
the  gate.  Before  they  parted.  Jack  had 
won  Marian's  promise  to  pay  him  a  visit 
soon  again  with  her  mother  and  sister. 

Then,  returning  to  the  house.  Jack 
wrote  a  note  to  Carmen.  In  it  he  told 
her  of  his  grandfather's  death,  and  of 
the  will  he  had  left.  He  explained  his 
determination  to  live  up  to  the  condi- 
tions in  the  document.  P'or  the  next 
year  he  was  going  to  stay  within  the 
grounds  of  the  House  of  a  Thousand 
Candles. 

"You'll  forget  all  about  me  in  less 
than  a  twelfth  part  of  that  time,"  he 
ended.  "And  so  perhaps  it  is  just  as 
well  that  we  say  good-by  to  each  other 
now.  I  shall  always  think  of  you  as 
my  friend,  and  I  hope  you  will  remem- 
ber me  in  the  same  kind  way." 

Signing  and  sealing  the  letter,  with  a 
sigh  of  relief  for  the  termination  of  an 
affair  that  had  long  since  ceased  to 
hold  his  entire  interest,  Jack  sent  Bates 
to  the  post  office  in  the  village  with  the 
epistle — little  dreaming  of  the  trouble 
it  was  to  stir  up  for  himself,  and  that 
before  he  was  another  forty-eight  hours 
older. 

Carmen,  when  she  read  the  letter  the 
next  morning,  sprang  up  from  the  break- 
fast table  in  her  hotel  apartment,  her 
eyes  flashing  with  anger. 

"He  jilts  me !"  she  choked,  striking 
her  breast  with  the  hand  in  which  she 
held  the  note  from  Jack  tightly  clenched. 
"The  only  man  I  have  ever  truly  loved 
— but  he  shall  not  find  that  I  am  so 
easily  cast  off !  He  has  sworn  to  love 
me  always.  A  dozen,  a  hundred  times, 
he  has  made  that  vow  to  me.    He  shall 


remember  it,  and  live  up  to  his  oath.  I, 
Carmen,  make  that  vow,  here  and  now !  ' 

It  was  just  at  this  point  that  the  tele- 
phone bell  rang.  Carmen  was  informed 
that  a  Mr.  Arthur  Pickering  was  call- 
ing. She  cried  out  that  she  knew  no  one 
of  that  name,  and  would  not  see  him, 
and  hung  the  receiver  back  on  the  hook. 

A  moment  later  the  phone  rang  again. 

The  switchboard  operator  in  the  hotel 
office  below  announced  that  Mr.  Pick- 
ering was  a  lawyer,  whose  call  on  the 
Spanish  dancer  had  to  do  with  Mr.  Jack 
Glenarm. 

Carmen  hesitated  a  moment.  Then 
she  ordered : 
"Show  him  up  I" 

She  paced  the  floor  while  she  waited 
for  the  attorney  to  put  in  his  appear- 
ance. A  plan  for  forcing  Jack  to  change 
his  mind  about  throwing  her  over  had 
occurred  to  her.  She  would  send  this 
lawyer  to  him,  which  would  make  him 
think  that  she  was  contemplating  a 
breach-of-promise  suit  against  him.  Per- 
haps then  he  would  be  frightened  into 
taking  her  back. 

"You  have  not  seen  anything  of 
young  Mr.  Glenarm  during  the  past  day 
or  so,  I  know,"  Pickering  began,  as  soon 
as  he  was  shown  into  Carmen's  apart- 
ment. "I  am  the  lawyer  who  drew  up 
his  grandfather's  will,  and  who  ex- 
plained its  nature  to  him.  That  is  why 
I  say  that  you  have  not  seen  anything 
of  him,  for  I  know  of  his  intention  to 
stay  on  that  estate  for  a  year.  But  have 
you,  hy  any  cliance,  heard  anything  from 
him  ?'" 

Carmen  regarded  the  man  before  her 
narrowly  for  a  moment  or  two.  Then, 
deciding  to  trust  him  implicitly,  she 
handed  him  Jack's  note. 

'■He  means  to  cast  you  aside,"  said 
Pickering,  confidentially  drawing  his 
chair  nearer,  when  he  had  skimmed 
through  the  letter.  "That  is  plainly 
shown  by  what  he  has  written.  After 
monopolizing  your  society  for  the  past 
two  months,  he  coolly  throws  you  over. 
And  do  you  know  why?  Let  me  tell 
you,  then — he  is  in  love  with  another 
girl!" 

Carmen  sprang  up,  her  fists  clenched 
and  her  dark  eyes  fairly  sending  forth 
sparks  of  wrath.  Added  to  the  fire  of 
rage  which  had  been  kindled  in  her 
breast  by  Jack's  attempt  to  cast  her 
aside,  was  the  fuel  of  jealousy. 

"Who  is  she?"  she  demanded,  through 
her  set  teeth,  of  Pickering.  "Her  name 
— that  I  may  go  and  kill  her!" 
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"Xo.  no  1  You  would  gain  nothing 
by  trying  to  injure  her.  That  would 
only  make  him  love  her  all  the  more. 
Don't  you  see  that?  Be  guided  by  me. 
I  have  a  plan  whereby  you  can  break 
up  their  love  affair,  and  at  the  same 
time  get  Mr.  Glenarm  back  for  your- 
self.   Will  you  listen  while  I  explain?" 

Carmen  sat  down  again. 

"ilr.  Glenarm,  as  you  know,  cannot 
leave  the  house  his  grandfather  left  to 
him.  to  visit  any  of  his  friends,"  Pick- 
ering went  on.    "But  that  doesn't  pre- 


the  young  lady  who  is  your  rival  for  his 
affections,  that  he  is  merely  carrying 
on  a  flirtation  with  her,  while  he  is  seri- 
ously in  love  with  you.  She  will  not 
believe  the  charge  against  him,  possi- 
bly. Then  I  will  oft'er  to  show  her  the 
proof  of  it.  I  will  take  her  to  Glenarm 
House,  and  let  her  find  you  there  with 
young  Glenarm.  She  will  not  know, 
you  see,  but  what  j-ou  have  been  stay- 
ing under  that  roof  with  him  ever  since 
he  has  been  there.  She  will  have  noth- 
ing more  to  do  with  him  after  that. 


a  Thousand  Candles,  she  was  met  by 
Bates,  whom  Jack  had  posted  on  guard 
there  to  await  her  arrival,  upon  his  re- 
ceipt of  the  note  which  had  informed 
him  of  her  contemplated  coming. 

"Mr.  Glenarm  is  not  at  home,  miss," 
Bates  informed  her. 

"Xot  at  home?"  repeated  Carmen,  in 
surprise.  "Why,  of  course  he's  at  home 
— he  can't  go  out  of  these  grounds  with- 
out forfeiting  a  million  dollars !'' 

"Mr.  Glenarm  is  not  at  home,''  re- 
peated Bates. 


"Don't  step  off  the  lawn,"  warned  Marion,  "for  if  you  do  you  will  lose  a  million  dollars." 


vent  any  of  his  friends  from  visiting 
him.  Do  j-ou  see  the  point?  My  sug- 
gestion— for  which,  by  the  way,  I  charge 
you  no  fee,  feeling  that  I  will  be  amply 
repaid  if  you  will  but  follow  it — is  for 
you  to  send  Mr.  Glenarm  a  note,  in- 
forming him  that  you  intend  to  pay  him 
a  call  at  Glenarm  house,  and  then  that 
you  follow  the  letter  in  person.  In  the 
meantime.  I  will  attend  to  my  part  of  it.'' 
The  lawyer  paused,  and  smiled  at  the 
dancer. 

"I  will  inform  Miss  Marian  Evans. 


And,  therefore,  he  will  turn  back  to  you. 
What  do  you  think  of  my  plan?" 

Carmen  rose,  her  lips  pressed  firmly 
together. 

"I  will  carry  it  out."  she  answered 
tersely. 

Pickering  had  no  sooner  taken  his  de- 
parture, than  the  dancer  wrote  Jack  the 
note  as  she  had  promised  to  do,  in- 
forming him  of  her  intention  to  pay  him 
a  visit  on  the  following  day. 

\\'hen  Carmen  arrived  at  the  gate  of 
the  grounds  surrounding  the  House  of 


Carmen  understood  at  last — she  was 
being  refused  admission.  Turning  on 
her  heel,  she  walked  away  to  the  vil- 
lage, where  she  put  up  at  the  inn,  to 
be  near  Glenarm  House  and  to  await 
developments. 

And  thus  it  came  about  that  when 
Pickering  brought  ^larian  to  the  house, 
to  let  her  see.  as  he  had  told  her,  "how 
he  spends  his  time  there,  a  self-sen- 
tenced prisoner,"  that  he  was  chagrined 
to  find  the  Spanish  dancer  nowhere  in 
evidence. 
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The  scheming  lawyer  had  not  sup- 
posed that  Jack  would  go  to  the  length 
of  forbidding  Carmen  the  house,  which 
was  what  he  had  done,  and  thereby 
spoiled  his  plan  to  discredit  him  in 
Marian's  eyes. 

"I'll  have  to  try  something  else,"  Pick- 
ering muttered  to  himself.  "But  I  wish 
I  could  think  what!" 

The  matter  was  solved  for  him  two 
nights  later.  Jack  had  invited  the  law- 
yer, whose  rascally  nature  he  was  in 
ignorance  of  as  his  grandfather  had 
been,  to  spend  a  few  days  at  the  House 
of  a  Thousand  Candles. 
Marian  and  Olivia  Evans 
were  planning  a  masquerade 
ball  for  the  night  in  ques- 
tion. In  a  spirit  of  mis- 
chief, and  not  dreaming 
that  Jack  would  accept  it 
seriously,  they  sent  him  an 
invitation.  It  was  brought 
into  the  house,  unsealed,  by 
Bates.  And  Pickering  took 
the  envelope  from  the  serv- 
ant, and  opened  it  and  read 
its  contents  on  the  way  into 
the  house. 

At  once  he  saw  a  way 
that  Jack  might  be  forced 
to  surrender  his  inheritance, 
in  that  invitation  to  the 
masquerade  ball. 

Seizing  pen  and  ink,  he 
wrote  across  the  back  of 
the  card,  as  though  Marian 
herself  had  done  so,  the 
tempting  line: 

"I  dare  you  I" 

And  Jack,  when  he  re- 
ceived the  invitation  five 
minutes  later  from  the  law- 
yer's hand,  fell  into  the 
trap.  He  informed  his 
friend  Larry,  who  was  al- 
ready dressing  for  the  ball 
in  a  ITarlequin's  costume,  that  he  in- 
tended to  go  with  him. 

"But  you  can't  leave  the  grounds!" 
protested  Larry.  "Think  what  you're 
doing,  man — risking  a  million  dollars 
on  a  prank !" 

"Nobody'll  know  that  I  was  there !" 
answered  Jack  lightly.  "Don't  you  see 
the  point,  you  chump?  This  is  a  mas- 
querade party !  I  can  go,  as — as  a  knight 
of  old,  by  George !  in  that  suit  of  armor 
that  stands  downstairs  in  the  hall — and, 
with  a  mask  to  cover  my  face,  nobody'll 
recognize  me  in  a  million  years.   I  won't 


open  my  mouth  the  whole  evening,  so 
my  voice  won't  give  me  away.  I'll  be 
the  'Silent  Knight.'  She's  dared  me  to 
do  it — and  I'll  show  her  that  I  can  take 
a  dare !" 

Despite  all  Larry's  pleadings  and  ar- 
guments against  the  folly  of  the  step, 
Jack  got  into  the  suit  of  armor,  put 
on  a  mask,  and  accompanied  his  friend 
out  of  the  house. 

No  sooner  had  they  gone,  than  Pick- 
ering prepared  to  devote  the  rest  of  the 
evening  undisturbed  to  what  had  become 
his  regular  nightly  occupation  ever  since 


Jack  had  won  her  promise  to  come  from  her  house — to  visit 
him  often  durin?  the  year. 


he  had  accepted  Jack's  invitation  to 
spend  a  few  days  at  the  house. 

That  was  to  make  a  systematic  search 
through  it  for  the  missing  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  stocks  and  bonds  which 
the  crooked  lawyer  was  sure  Squire 
Glenarm  had  hidden  before  his  depar- 
ture for  Europe. 

Before  he  set  to  work  to  ransack  the 
mansion,  Pickering  went  out  for  a  walk 
around  the  grounds  to  make  sure  that 
Jack  and  Larry  had  got  safely  out  of 
earshot. 

Hiding  in  the  shrubbery,  the  attor- 


ney found  a  young  man  with  a  dark- 
browed,  swarthy  face,  which  stamped 
his  nationality  as  that  of  a  Spaniard. 

"What  are  you  doing  here?''  Picker- 
ing demanded  of  the  prowler. 

"I'm  waiting  for  the  man  who  owns 
this  house,"  growled  Don  Jose — for  he 
was  the  skulker  i  i  the  bushes  surround- 
ing the  House  of  a  Thousand  Candles, 
having  followed  Carmen  thither  from 
the  city,  and  found  out  that  the  estate 
belonged  to  Jack  Glenarm.  "I  am  wait- 
ing for  him,  and  when  I  find  him  " 

The  jealous  Spaniard  showed  the  lawyer 
the  revolver  which  he  car- 
ried in  his  pocket,  in  sig- 
nificant silence. 

Despite  himself,  Picker- 
ing felt  his  scalp  rise  at  the 
murderous  tone  in  the 
young  man's  voice.  With 
a  quick  gesture,  he  ordered 
Don  Jose  to  return  the 
weapon  to  his  pocket,  and 
looked  around  them  to  see 
whether  they  were  watched. 

The  grounds,  save  for 
themselves,  were  deserted 
— at  least,  so  far  as  the 
lawyer  could  see. 

"What  do  you  mean?''  he 
turned  back  to  inquire  oi 
Carmen's  old  dancing  part- 
ner and  lover,  whom  she 
had  thrown  over  for  Jack. 
"Do — do  you  intend  to  kill 
him  ?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Don 
Jose  promptly. 

"What  for?  What  have 
you  got  against  him?" 

"He  stole  the  woman  I 
love.  Carmen — you  have 
heard  of  her,  perhaps?  It 
was  I  who  made  her  great 
as  a  dancer.  I  taught  her 
all  I  knew.  We  were  happy 
with  each-  other  once.  For  she  loved 
me  as  I  her.  But  then — then  he 
came  betw^een !  It  was  one  night  at 
the  cabaret  where  we  were  dancing.  He 
smiled  at  her  from  a  table.  And  she 
smiled  back  at  him.  It  was  all  over 
then — all  over  for  poor  Jose.  But,  by 
the  stars  above,  it  shall  be  all  over  for 
him  when  once  we  meet !    I  shall  wait 

here  until  he  comes  " 

Pickering  seized  the  Spaniard's  wrist. 
"Don't    wait    here !"    he  whispered 
eagerly.    "You  are  wasting  your  time. 
I  will  tell  you  where  to  find  him  7-" 
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j  Don  Jose,  throwing  his  hand  off, 
Itepped  back,  regarding  him  suspi- 
-iously. 

"You  are  trying  to  trick  me,"  he 
tharged.  "You  think  that  you  can  make 
,Tie  go  away,  by  telling  me  a  lie  about 
his  being  elsewhere.  How  could  he  be 
knywhere  but  in  this  house?  I  know 
;he  story  of  his  grandfather's  will — the 
people  in  the  village  near  by  told  it  to 
Tie.  He  would  lose  a  million  if  he  left 
;hese  grounds  before  another  year  was 
jp  " 

.  ''But  he  isn't  here,  I  tell  you !''  Pick- 
;ering  broke  in.  "He's  gone  to  the  house 
4ext  door.  They're  giving  a  masquer- 
ade ball  there,  and  he  has  gone  dis- 
guised as  a  knight  in  a  suit  of  the  an- 
:ient  armor  from  this  house.  Wearing 
mask,  and  determined  to  speak  to  no 
pne,  he  trusts  to  his  masquerade  to  keep 
'flis  identity  a  secret — to  keep  any  one 
|rom  knowing  that  he  left  this  house 
|:o-night.  Go  there,  at  once !  Hide  in 
the  garden  of  that  house,  and  watch 
/our  chance  to  shoot  him.  If  you  suc- 
:eed — when  he  is  dead — come  to  me  at 
jiiy  law  office  in  the  city.  There  is  my 
:ard.  You  won't  have  removed  a  rival 
from  your  path  to  the  heart  of  Car- 
Tien  alone.  I  will  also  make  you  rich. 
IjO  ! 

Believing  that  Pickering  was  telling 
lim  the  truth  at  last,  Don  Jose  turned 
vithout  another  word,  and  ran,  bent 
|louble,  across  the  garden  of  the  House 
pf  a  Thousand  Candles  toward  the 
i'Tounds  of  the  mansion  next  door. 

Pickermg  went  back  into  Glenarm 
pouse  to  begin  his  search  for  the  miss- 
ig  million  dollars'  worth  of  securities 
vith  redoubled  vigor. 
I  "It's  the  money  I  want  now,"  he  mut- 
tered to  himself,  as  he  prowled  from 
'oom  to  room,  hunting  for  a  clew  that 
Tiight  lead  him  to  the  whereabouts  of 
j.l>e  stocks  and  bonds  that  were  missing 
I'rom  the  tin  dispatch  box  in  the  cellar, 
•vhere  he  had  once  seen  them.  "The 
Tioney — I'll  let  the  girl  go.  I've  seen 
';nough  to  show  me  that  I'd  never  stand 
|a  chance  of  winning  her  consent  to  be- 
j:ome  my  wife.  But  a  million  dollars  in 
:old  cash — which  would  be  mine  within 
nventy-four  hours  after  I  had  those  ne- 
gotiable securities  in  my  hands — would 
iiake  me  forget  her,  I  guess.  If  only 
[  could  get  hold  of  some  sign  or  pointer 
as  to  where  he  hid  them  !" 

As  he   spoke,   Pickering  took  down 

ne  of  the  candlesticks  at  random  from 


the  number  on  the  sideboard  in  the 
dining  room,  where  he  stood. 

The  base  gave  in  his  hands.  Catch- 
ing it  up,  nearer  to  his  eyes,  he  began 
to  turn  the  thing  to  the  right.  The  hol- 
low, stem  was  disclosed  to  his  gaze  in 
another  moment.  Another,  and  he  had 
drawn  out  the  folded  visiting  card, 
which  the  old  millionaire  had  placed  in 
the  candlestick  with  the  line  traced  in 
his  fine,  old-fashioned  writing  on  the 
back. 

The  line  read : 

"You  will  find  the  million  hidden 

in  a  safe  in  the  library.    Find  the 

safe." 

Pickering  dropped  the  candlestick 
clattering  to  the  sideboard,  and  turned 
and  ran  out  of  the  dining  room.  He 
had  found  the  clew  for  which  he  had 
been  searching.  His  goal  lay  somewhere 
in  the  library.  Shutting  himself  in  that 
room,  he  began  to  search  for  the  safe 
in  earnest. 

\Mien  Pickering  had  watched  Don 
Jose  run  across  the  Glenarm  house 
grounds  toward  the  garden  of  the 
Evans  mansion  next  door,  and  himself 
turned  back  to  reenter  the  House  of  a 
Thousand  Candles,  he  had  not  seen  a 
figure  start  up  from  the  shrubbery  and 
follow  the  jealous  young  Spaniard. 

All  the  lawyer's  conversation  with 
Don  Jose  had  been  overheard  by  the 
person  who  now  flew  soundlessly  across 
the  turf  after  the  latter. 

The  person  was  Carmen. 

She  had  come  to  Glenarm  house  that 
night  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  an  in- 
terview with  Jack,  and  she  had  only 
been  waiting  in  the  shrubbery  of  the 
grounds  until  she  could  seize  the  proper 
moment  to  run  into  the  house  and  con- 
front the  young  man  \vho  had  so  lightly 
cast  her  aside. 

But  now,  having  heard  that  he  was  at 
the  masquerade  ball  next  door,  and  what 
his  costume  was,  her  plan  was  changed. 
Also,  she  had  perceived  a  way  to  pay 
Jack  back  for  having  jilted  her — she 
would  take  a  mighty  revenge  upon  him 
by  depriving  him,  by  a  single  sweep  of 
her  hand,  and  with  only  a  half  dozen 
spoken  words,  of  a  million  dollars. 

Into  the  Evans  mansion,  unseen  by 
any  of  the  servants,  the  dancer  ran.  She 
reached  the  door  of  the  ballroom, 
breathless  but  unhalted  as  yet,  and 
paused  a  moment,  looking  in  upon  the 
scene. 

Then,  spying  Jack  in  the  suit  of  armor 


as  he  stood  beside  Marian  Evans,  wait- 
ing for  the  musicians  to  strike  up  the 
next  dance  which  she — unaware  of  his 
identity — had  promised  him.  Carmen  ran 
across  the  ballroom  floor  and  swept  the 
mask  from  Jack's  face. 

"You  have  left  your  uncle's  estate !" 
charged  the  dancer,  "and  thereby  for- 
feited the  Glenarm  fortune !" 

At  the  same  moment  a  shot  rang  out. 
Don  Jose  had  fired  at  Jack  through  the 
window.  The  young  man,  clutching  at 
his  arm,  which  the  bullet  had  merely 
grazed,  stumbled  back  into  the  arms  of 
his  friend,  Larry  Donovan.  The  latter 
quickly  supported  him  out  of  the  Evans 
mansion,  and  back  to  the  House  of  a 
Thousand  Candles,  Marian  and  Olivia 
anxiously  following. 

In  the  library,  they  found  Pickering 
still  searching  for  the  safe,  to  deprive 
Jack  of  his  grandfather's  million. 

Turning  to  find  Jack  and  the  two  girls 
standing  on  the  threshold,  the  dishonest 
lawyer  threw  up  his  hands. 

"You've  caught  me  1"  he  stated  hope- 
lessly. "How  you  knew  that  I  was 
searching  for  your  inheritance  to  make 
off  with  it,  and  so  returned  from  the 
ball  to  nab  me  in  the  act,  I  don't  know. 
But  you've  got  me  dead  to  rights  ! 

At  that  moment,  a  secret  panel  in  the 
side  of  the  chimney  place  opened,  and 
out  stepped — Squire  Glenarm. 

"I  have  found  you  out  for  a  rascal, 
too,"  the  eccentric  old  millionaire  told 
the  lawyer.  "You  may  go — and  never 
let  me  see  j-our  face  again." 

Then,  turning  with  a  smile  to  Jack, 
the  old  man  asked : 

■'Has  my  scheme  succeeded?  I 
wanted  to  show  you  the  worth  of  Ala- 
rian  Evans ;  also,  that  my  estate  was  a 
better  home  for  you  than  the  city,  with 
its  wickedness.  That  was  why  I  made 
you  think  I  was  dead,  and  imposed  on 
you  the  condition  of  living  here  for  a 
year,  where  you  w-ould  be  thrown  in  the 
society  of  the  girl  I  had  picked  out  as 
your  future  wife,  in  order  to  come  into 
my  fortune.  I  will  turn  it  over  to  you 
now,  if  you  are  willing  to  marry  her. 
Is  that  condition  too  hard  for  you?" 

Jack's  answer  was  to  draw  Alarian  un- 
resistingly into  his  arms  and  kiss  her. 

And  that  night  the  House  of  a  Thou- 
sand Candles  blazed  again  with  light — 
for  everything  had  at  last  turned  out 
as  Squire  Glenarm  had  long  planned  it. 
But  not  alone  had  Marian  and  Jack 
plighted  their  troth.  Larry  Donovan 
and  ^larian's  sister,  Olivia,  were  happj'. 
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SOMETHING  new!  The  five  great- 
est of  polite  comedies.  There  may 
be  some  that  are  better  than  the  follow- 
ing list,  but  if  there  are  I  haven't  seen 
them.  Here  goes:  i.  The  Professional 
Scapegoat  (Vitagraph),  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sidney  Drew.  2.  The  Billionaire  (Bio- 
graph),  Gertie  Bambrick  and  Wil  Rex. 
3.  The  Earl  of  Pawtucket  (Universal), 
Lawrence  d'Orsay.  5.  Who  Was  Who 
In  Hogg's  Hollow  (Vitagraph),  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sidney  Drew. 

It  certainly  was  a  severe  blow  to  the 
Komic  company,  and  a  sad  loss  to  pic- 
ture followers,  when  Elmer  Booth,  their 
leading  man,  was  killed  in  an  automo- 
bile accident.  Booth  was  as  good  in 
dramas  as  he  was  in  comedies.  He 
made  a  great  hit  in  the  "Musketeers  of 
Pig  Alley,"  a  one-reel  Biograph,  di- 
rected by  Griffith,  and  which  will  be  re- 
issued by  that  company. 

Mack  Sennett,  Dave  Griffith,  and 
Tom  Ince,  the  big  guns  of  the  new 
SIG  combination,  were  photographed 
together  the  other  day  for  the  first 
time,  at  the  third  birthday  of  the  Key- 
stone company.  Everybody  was  there, 
including  the  old  stars  who  are  on  the 
coast.  Sorry  I  couldn't  attend,  as  it 
was  some  gatliering. 

Poor  lir  Roscoe  Arbuckle !  He  is 
going  around  the  Keystone  studio  with 
a  very  long  face  these  days.  You  ask 
the  reason?  Well,  here  it  is:  Roscoe 
has  been  with  Keystone  for  two  years, 
and  during  that  time  has  taken  some 
fierce  bangs,  but  has  never  suffered  any 
loss  of  weight.  The  other  day  he  dis- 
covered that  he  had  lost  six  ounces. 
You  know,  they  pay  Arbuckle  by  the 
pound.  He  should  worry,  though! 
With  his  three  hundred  and  ten  pounds 
he  still  draws  a  nice  salary. 

Harry  Benham  certainly  can  take  the 
part  of  a  woman  to  perfection.  In 
"Madame  Blanche,  Beauty  Doctor,"  an 
amusing  Falstaff  comedy,  he  makes  up 
like  a  regular  doll.  Harry  is  some 
chicken  when  he's  dressed! 

David  Horsley,  the  Bayonne  film 
magnate,  is  certainly  a  "wise  guy."  He 
owns  stock  in  Universal,  owns  the 
Mina  comedies  released  on  General,  has 
contracted  to  release  his  Bostock  ani- 
mal pictures   on   Mutual,   and  besides 


By  Al  Ray 

this  he  owns  an  independent  glass 
studio  that  any  one  can  rent,  and 
namely  one  of  the  largest  in  the  coun- 
try. Outside  of  these  interests,  David 
is  not  interested  in  films. 

Selig  has  some  big  specials  about  to 
bloom  forth  shortly  on  the  V.  L.  S.  E. 
"The  House  of  a  Thousand  Candles," 
"The  Black  Sheep,"  and  "The  Crisis," 
are  a  few. 

Received  a  note  from  a  reader  in 
Boston  who  wants  to  know  what  Mar- 
shal Farnum  is  doing  at  the  present 
time,  and  if  he  is  any  relation  to  Dustin 
and  William  Farnum.  We  beg  to  in- 
form kind  reader  that  Marshall  is  busy 
with  the  Fox  company,  directioneering 
Theda  Bara  at  the  present  writing.  He 
is  a  brother  to  Dustin  and  William. 

Speaking  of  Fox,  Harry  Spingler,  the 
juvenile  lead,  is  hard  at  work  in  the  Fox 
studios.  Harry  recently  bought  a  houn' 
dog  for  a  pet,  but  since  that  time  some- 
body has  relieved  him  of  it — not  by  re- 
quest— and  Harry  has  been  so  busy  that 
he  has  not  had  time  to  worry  about  it. 
He  swears,  however,  that  he  is  going 
to  put  a  detective  on  the  trail.  The  only 
fault  with  the  hound  was  his  ability  to 
howl  at  night  when  Harry  would  lock 
him  up.  Why  not  inquire  at  your  near- 
est butcher  shop,  Harry?  One  of  your 
fond  neighbors  may  have  become  an- 
noyed at  the  concert. 

It  is  very  foolish  for  Harry  to  try 
and  keep  pets,  anyway.  Several  weeks 
ago  he  returned  from  a  trip  to  the 
South  with  a  tarantula,  and  he  kept  it 
at  the  studio.  It  was  found  dead  one 
morning,  after  it  had  made  a  meal  of 
the  property  man's  cat.  Mysterious 
death  ? 

The  reports  of  the  battle  William  S. 
Hart,  the  Tom  Ince  leading  man,  has 
with  a  crowd  of  ruffians,  is  certainly 
original.  The  report  states  that  the  com- 
pany had  to  scout  for  miles  to  get  sorne 
one  to  put  up  his  dukes  against  Hart. 
When  the  required  number  was  secured 
the  fray  started,  and  since  that  time 
beefsteak  has  gone  up  ten  cents  a  pound 
— on  the  Coast. 

Director  Wil  Rex,  accent  on  the  di- 
rector. Yes,  Wil  of  the  one  "1"  fame, 
has  been  appointed  to  produce  dramas 
for  the  Feds.    Well,  Wil  is  now  at  work 


in  the  Adirondack  Mountains  with  a 
company  of  players,  producing  "A 
Woman's  Past."  Sounds  deep,  doesn't 
it?    It  is. 

Chester  Conklin  continues  to  drive 
about  Edendale,  California,  in  his  high- 
powered  racing  car,  and  says  as  long 
as  his  salary  lasts  his  gasoline  will  not 
give  out.  Ought  to  last  for  some  while 
yet,  Chester. 

Extra !  Roscoe  Arbuckle  has  gained 
that  four  ounces  he  lost,  and  is  going 
around  the  studio  lightly  once  more. 

Carlyle  Blackwell  writes  that  he  has 
run  completely  out  of  photographs,  and 
that  all  the  young  damsels  that  have 
written  to  him  for  a  picture  will  have 
to  wait  a  while.  Carl  is  going  a  mile 
a  minute  these  days,  and  has  not  had 
time  to  visit  the  photographer.  He 
promises  to  do  so  at  his  earliest  chance, 
and  mail  the  photos  to  his  admirers  as 
soon  as  they  are  dry — the  photographs. 
Oh,  yes,  Carlyle  is  still  handsome  and 
popular. 

While  I  have  the  chance,  I  want  to 
say  something  for  pretty  Bessie  Barris- 
cale,  of  the  New  York  Motion  Picture 
Corporation.  After  seeing  her  work  in 
"The  Cup  of  Life,"  "The  Devil,"  "The 
Reward,"  and  "The  Mating,"  there  is 
only  one  actress  that  has  anything  on 
Bessie,  and  the  said  actress  is  little 
Mary  Pickford ;  and  take  it  from  me, 
it  is  not  a  very  large  margin  at  that.  I 
thought  she  was  until  "The  Mating" 
was  released.  In  this  picture,  Bessie 
plays  a  typical  Pickford  part,  and  Mary 
would  have  to  use  all  her  cuteness  to 
do  any  better.  Little  Mary  could  never 
take  a  woman-of-the-world  part,  such 
as  Bessie  does  in  "The  Cup  of  Life"  and 
"The  Devil,"  so  there  is  a  big  question 
mark  in  my  mind  at  present.  Time  will 
tell. 

Mr.  Smaltz  and  Mr.  Fish  took  a  brodie 
off  a  dock  in  an  automobile,  the  other 
day,  and  barely  got  away  with  their 
lives.  Imagine  the  shock  when  they 
were  informed  that  the  scene  will  have 
to  be  taken  over  again.  In  the  preced- 
ing scenes,  Smaltz  and  Fish  were  sit- 
ting together  in  the  front,  seat,  while 
Smaltz  was  in  the  back  when  the  auto 
took  the  plunge.  This  shows  the  little 
details  that  must  be  just  so  in  the  films. 


Detective  Blinn 

AMERICAN 

By  Howard  C.  Soverel 

A  band  of  notorious  thieves,  operating  only  in  society  circles,  has  terrorized  the  city  and 
baffled  both  police  and  private  detectives.  One  of  the  victims  of  the  robberies  places  Detective 
Blinn  on  the  case,  who  in  a  way  both  unique  and  thrilling,  goes  after  the  band.  The  course 
he  pursues  to  pile  up  evidence  and  the  result  of  his  work  are  things  that  no  one  could  guess. 
All  through  the  story  you  are  absorbed,  but  the  "kick"  comes  at  the  end  with  a  force  that 
will  surprise  you.  This  story  is  taken  from  the  film  production  of  the  same  name  released 
by  the  American  Film  Manufacturing  Company.    Those  in  the  cast  include: 

Detective  Blinn  Edward  Coxen 

Lynnan   Shaw  George  Field 

Adele  Paige  Winifred  Greenwood 


HERE  is  where  I  was  standing  when 
I  first  noticed  that  my  necklace 
was  missing.'' 

Mrs.  Waldemar  Fairleigh  walked  to 
a  comer  of  her  fashionable  ballroom, 
which  was  one  of  the  luxuries  with 
which  she  had  provided  her  beautiful 
Fifth  Avenue  mansion,  and  stood  fac- 
ing the  person  whom  she  addressed. 

Detective  Blinn  paid  but  little  atten- 
tion to  her  statement. 

"How  many  were  there  at  the  recep- 
tion?" he  inquired. 

■'Oh,  about  a  hundred  or  so,''  she  re- 
plied, with  a  pause,  then  added  quickly : 
"But  they  were  all  well-known  and  hon- 
est members  of  societj"." 

Detective  Blinn,  in  his  quiet  way, 
showed  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  over 
the  last  assertion.  He  had  been  ur- 
gently requested  to  attempt  to  clear  die 
crimes  of  a  band  of  societj-  thieves  who 
had  been  particularlj-  active  in  the  citj- 
of  late.  Scarcely  a  single  night  passed 
— for  it  was  wnth  about  this  frequence 
that  balls  took  place — without  some 
daring  and  mysterious  theft  Each  time 
the  victim  had  been  a  prominent  per- 
sonage, and  no  amount  of  money  or  la- 
bor had  been  spared  by  him  to  recover 
his  losses.  The  special  secret-seri'ice 
men,  as  well  as  a  corps  of  private 
detectives,  had  been  placed  on  the  case, 
but  all  to  no  avail.  As  a  last  resort, 
Mrs.  Fairleigh,  the  last  victim  of  the  so- 
ciety thieves,  had  turned  the  matter  over 
to  Detective  Blinn,  one  of  the  best  and 
most  widely  known  in  his  profession  in 
the  country-. 

It  was  as  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
expense  was  not  considered  that  he  had 


been  given  the  case,  for  even  the  price 
of  the  necklace  which  had  been  stolen 
could  scarcely  cover  the  fee  which  he 
would  demand.  But  Mrs.  Fairleigh  felt 
that  in  ridding  societj-  of  the  thieves 
she  would  be  doing  something  for  the 
welfare  of  the  public. 

When  Detective  Blinn  arrived  at  her 
home,  he  did  not  cover  the  territorj- 
with  a  magnifying  glass  and  a  box  of 
Turkish  cigarettes,  as  do  the  detectives 
of  fiction.  He  placed  most  stress  upon 
the  guests  and  their  standing,  who  were 
present  at  the  aifair  when  the  necklace 
had  so  mysteriouslj-  vanished. 

It  was  this  incentive  that  prompted 
his  question:  "How  many  were  present 
at  the  reception?" 

After  a  series  of  pointed  questions. 
Detective  Blinn  asserted  to  his  aid,  Wes- 
ton Scott: 

"There  is  a  master  crook  at  the  head 
of  a  band  of  accomplices.  The  solution 
of  our  mystery  lies  in  the  man  through 
whom  the  jewels  are  released  after  their 
theft.  He  is  our  onh^  hope  for  suc- 
cess in  clearing  up  this  affair.  Come. 
Scott,  we  must  lay  out  our  plans.  Good 
day,  Mrs.  Fairleigh !  I  shall  report  as 
soon  as  there  is  something  accom- 
plished." 

At  his  home,  Detective  Blinn  searched 
over  records  of  recent  and  long-past 
crimes,  and  from  these  selected  less 
than  a  dozen  names  which  he  trans- 
cribed in  his  notebook.  His  next  step 
was  to  consult  the  police  records  and 
the  rogues'  gallerj-.  which  he  always  kept 
up  to  date  in  his  office.  Again  from 
these  he  chose  names  which  seemed  to 
impress  him  as  having  likely  connection 


with  the  working  of  the  band  of  society 
thieves  that  had  so  excited  the  whole 
citj'  of  late. 

"Although  these  have  been  taken  ap- 
parently at  random,  Scott,"  he  informed 
his  assistant,  "among  them  are,  without 
a  doubt  in  my  mind,  some  who  are 
working  closely  with  the  men  we  are 
seeking.  On  reference  to  the  police 
blotter  I  find  that  three  of  the  names  I 
have  selected  from  my  records  of  this 
kind  of  crime  are  those  of  men  now 
at  libertj-.  I  leave  it  to  you,  Scott,  to 
locate  the  whereabouts  of  two  of  them. 
The  third  I  know  is  in  this  citj-.  but  is 
of  no  interest  to  us. 

"Those  whom  you  must  find  are  Earl 
Winters  and  Jim  Cogan.  You'd  better 
make  a  note  of  them  or  they  will  soon 
slip  from  your  mind,  as  do  other  things 
frequently.  By  the  way,  Scott,  could 
you  remember  who  is  the  President  of 
the  United  States  this  term?  You  can? 
Strange,  but  you  are  improving.  How- 
ever, I'll  help  you  this  time.  Go  to  the 
police  headquarters  in  New  York  and 
find  when  Cogan  and  Winters  last  left 
jail.  Then  wire  Chicago,  and  find  if 
they  have  been  associated  with  any 
crime  in  that  citj'  lately.  If  you  find 
that  they  have  not,  let  me  know." 

^^  eston  Scott  left  for  his  mission,  and 
returned  some  two  hours  later. 

'They  left  Sing  Sing  four  months 
ago,"  he  said  to  his  employer,  "and  Chi- 
cago says  that  they  have  not  been  seen 
there  at  all." 

"Pack  our  bags.  Scott."  Detective 
Blinn  ordered,  as  soon  as  he  received 
the  information,  "and  then  go  out  and 
get  two  tickets  for  Chicago.    Find  out. 
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also,  when  the  next  train  leaves  for 
there." 

Less  than  a  week  after  leaving  New 
York,  Blinn  and  Weston  Scott  were 
seated  in  the  rear  room  of  one  of  Chi- 
cago's most  fashionable  cafes.  The  great 
detective  reached  into  his  inside  coat 
pocket  and  drew  forth  two  photographs. 
He  laid  them  on  the  table  before  him, 
and,  taking  a  pencil  in  his  hand,  began 
with  deft  fingers  to  fill  in  the  faces  on 
the  pictures  with  mustaches  and  Van 
dyke  beards.  Then  with  an  eraser  he 
proceeded  to  "clip"  the  beard  of  one. 

"Scott,"  he  addressed  his  aid  in  a  low 
tone,  "go  to  Randolph  Street,  three 
blocks  from  here,  and  stand  by  the  en- 


trance to  the  restaurant  in  which  we 
had  our  dinner  last  evening,  until  a  man 
with  this  appearance  comes  in.  He  may 
be  there  by  seven  to-night  and  he  may 
not  arrive  until  eleven-thirty  or  twelve 
o'clock. 

In  the  first  case,  he  would  be  alone; 
otherwise,  another  man  and  two  women 
would  accompany  him.  The  man  who 
would  be  his  companion  in  the  after- 
theater  hours  would  look  like  this." 

As  he  spoke,  Detective  Blinn  tossed 
the  second  photograph  on  the  table  be- 
side his  assistant.  Scott  picked  up  the 
picture,  scrutinized  it  carefully  and 
handed  it  back.  He  left  immediately  for 
the  Randolph  Street  place. 

As  soon  as  Weston  Scott  had  left  the 


cafe.  Detective  Blinn  followed,  but 
walked  swiftly  in  another  direction  from 
that  taken  by  his  aid.  Darkness  was  al- 
ready beginning  to  fall  over  the  city,  and 
the  tops  of  the  high  buildings  along  the 
street  were  fading  in  the  gloom.  Detec- 
tive Blinn  continued  for  a  few  blocks, 
then,  slowing  his  stride,  entered  a  small 
structure  with  low  doorway  that  stood 
between  larger  buildings. 

It  was  a  little  later  that  Scott,  seated 
at  a  table  near  the  door  in  the  Randolph 
Street  restaurant,  was  surprised  to  see 
a  short,  heavily  built  man,  wearing  a 
closely  clipped  mustache  and  otherwise 
clean  shaven,  attired  in  an  evening  suit, 
approach  him.   The  stranger  leaned  over 


the  detective's  shoulder  and  whispered 
into  his  ear : 

"I'll  be  around  the  corner  at  Mar- 
quin's,  waiting  for  you.  As  soon  as  our 
man  comes  in,  hurry  and  let  me  know." 

Scott  looked  up,  with  a  start,  as  he 
recognized  Detective  Blinn's  voice.  He 
gazed  into  the  face  of  his  employer  in 
amazement  until  a  sharp  nudge  between 
the  shoulders  warned  him  that  he  was 
liable  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  oth- 
ers in  the  place  by  his  actions.  He 
nodded  knowingly,  and  turned  away 
from  the  detective,  who  left  the  res- 
taurant without  further  conversation. 

Nearly  four  hours  later,  Scott,  his 
eyes  weary  from  searching  the  entrance, 
smiled  as  he  saw  a  party  come  in.  It 


was  composed  of  two  couples,  laughing 
gayly.  One  of  them  he  recognized  in 
an  instant  as  the  man  on  the  photo- 
graph Detective  Blinn  had  first  shown 
him;  the  other,  without  a  doubt,  was 
the  companion  whom  his  employer  had 
predicted  would  be  with  him.  For  an 
instant  the  young  detective  wondered — 
wondered  where  Blinn  could  find  such 
theories  as  made  him  so  positive  that 
the  two  men  would  carry  out  the  plans 
he  suspected.  But  he  hesitated  only  an 
instant  with  this  thought,  and  in  an- 
other minute  was  hurrying  along  the 
street  to  the  place  where  his  superior 
was  waiting. 

"They're  there !"  he  said  excitedly  to 
the  detective.  "Both  of  them,  and  two 
women,  just  as  you  said." 

Blinn  rose  from  his  seat. 

"Go  back  to  New  York  immediately, 
Scott,"  he  said  in  a  tone  of  command, 
"and  tell  Mrs.  Fairleigh  that  the  search 
is  half  over.  The  other  half  will  be 
much  easier.  Your  duty  there  will  con- 
sist of  learning  the  date  of  the  Paige 
ball,  at  which  Adele  Paige,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  wealthy  jurist,  will  make  her 
debut  into  society.  As  soon  as  you  find 
out  this  date,  wire  it  to  me  in  numerals 
of  the  month  and  day,  running  them  as 
though  they  were  one  number.  Don't 
use  any  words  in  your  telegram." 

Having  given  these  instructions,  De- 
tective Blinn  left  his  assistant  standing 
amazed,  and  proceeded  to  the  place 
where  the  subjects  of  his  search  were 
merrily  enjoying  an  after-the-theater 
dinner. 

He  walked  deliberately  to  a  table  di- 
rectly opposite  theirs  and  seated  him- 
self facing  the  party.  With  a  meal  of 
his  own  before  him,  the  sleuth  leaned 
apparently  unconcerned  over  his  food 
and  devoted,  as  it  seemed,  his  undivided 
attention  to  it.  It  was  a  fact,  however, 
that  were  one  to  suddenly  have  inquired 
what  it  was  that  he  was  eating,  the  de- 
tective would  have  been  in  a  quandary 
as  to  what  to  reply,  for  all  his  facul- 
ties were  in  reality  absorbed  in  the  con- 
versation being  carried  on  at  the  ad- 
joining table.  As  he  finished,  a  look 
of  dissatisfaction  spread  dver  his  coun- 
tenance, and  he  straightened  in  his  chair. 

Presently  a  faint  smile  took  the  place 
of  his  frown,  and  signified  that  the  de- 
tective had  reached  a  decision.  Taking 
a  cigarette  from  a  gold  case,'  he  rose 
from  his  seat  and  advanced  toward  the 
table  occupied  by  the  party  in  which  he 
was  so  earnestly  interested.    Still  hold- 


Through  the  efforts  of  Deteciive  Blinn  he  was  ultimately  considered  a 
confidant  of  the  partners  in  crime. 
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ing  the  case  in  full  display,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  two  men,  he  addressed  one 
of  them: 

"Have  you  a  match?"  he  inquired  in 
genial  tones.  "I  carelessly  neglected  to 
bring  my  lighter  with  me  when  I  leic 
the  hoteU' 

Earl  Winters  and  Jim  Cogan — for  the 
men  to  whom  Blinn  was  speaking  were 
no  others  than  these,  looked  up  at  him 
with  an  air  of  faint  suspicion.  His 
friendly  manner,  however,  and  abso- 


of  the  contents  each,  passed  it  back  to 
its  owner.  The  detective,  with  a  readj" 
word,  entered  into  conversation  immedi- 
ately, touching  on  the  subject  of  timely 
interest  to  all — ^the  war. 

They  motioned  him  to  draw  up  his 
chair  and  join  the  party,  which  he  did, 
apparently  reluctantly,  although  inwardlj- 
elated  with  the  manner  in  which  his 
scheme  was  progressing.  After  apolo- 
gizing for  disturbing  them,  he  sat  down 
and  spent  the  remaining  twenty  minutes 


he  chosen,  assured  them  that  it  would 
be  carried  out. 

It  -wzs  two  nights  later  when  Blinn, 
still  wearing  his  disguise,  staggered  into 
the  entrance  of  }*Iarquin's,  almost  at  the 
heels  of  Jim  Cogan  and  Earl  Winters, 
for  whom  he  had  been  watching  from 
a  point  across  the  street  He  walked 
with  faltering  step  to  the  table  at  which 
tliey  were  seated,  and  fell  limplj-  into 
a  chair. 

'"Have  a  drink?"'  he  offered  presently. 


lutely  indifferent  air,  soon  overcame 
this,  and  both  held  out  a  match. 

The  sleuth  took  them  and  offered 
-.hanks  profuse,  leaving  in  full  view,  in 
the  meanwhile,  his  expensive  cigarette 
case. 

■"Have  a  cigarette?"  he  asked  gra- 
ciously. 

Blinn's  plans  were  working  to  perfec- 
tion, for  Cogan,  next  whom  he  was 
standing,  took  the  golden  case  and 
handed  it  to  his  companion.  Both  eyed 
it  with  interest,  and,  having  taken  one 


before  midnight  in  conversing  on  the 
topics  as  foreign  as  what  was  predomi- 
nant in  his  mind  as  he  could  think  of, 
for  Detective  Blinn  was  shrewd  to  say 
the  least,  and  wished  to  conceal  totally 
his  real  purpose. 

^A^len  he  thought  that  he  had  reached 
the  proper  point — that  of  making  their 
acquaintance — he  excused  himself,  rose, 
and  left  the  restaurant,  saying  that  he 
hoped  to  see  them  there  again  at  some 
other  time.  His  hope,  as  expressed,  was 
a  sincere  one,  and  he  might  have,  had 


'"Had  a  luckj-  daj-  yesierdaj-,  and  could 
buy  all  they  have  here,  building  and  alL 
You  know,  for  some  reason,  I've  got  to 
tell  somebody  about  it  Don't  know 
wh}-.  but  just  got  to.  You  both  seem 
straight,  and  as  though  j-ou  can  keep  a 
secret,  so  1"11  tell  you.  Xo  use  of  go- 
ing around  the  bush,  so  I'll  tell  you 
now.  I'm  a  crook !  I  noticed  the  other 
night  when  I  showed  you  that  cigarette 
case  of  mine  that  you  looked  at  it  as 
though  you  wondered  where  I  got  it.  I 
stole  it.   It  makes  me  seein  rich,  and  I 
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am.  Why  shouldn't  I  be,  when  I've 
proven  it  to  be  a  fact  that  the  old  say- 
ing is  true,  that  'there's  a  sucker  born 
every  minate.'  All  you  have  to  do,  if 
you  want  to  viake  a  living  without  earn- 
ing a  living,  is  to  find  him." 

As  he  paused,  both  Winters  and 
Cogan  found  themselves  staring  at  each 
other.  It  all  seemed  too  providential  to 
be  true.  Detective  Blinn  had  meant  it 
to.  What  was  providential  about  it  was 
that  the  two  men  had  been  searching 
lately,  as  ardently  as  it  was  prudent  for 
them,  for  another  member  for  their 
band — one  who  was  more  clever  than 
either  of  them.  Then  the  "crook"  con- 
tinued : 

"1    hope  you   two   won't   go   to  the 


'bull's'  with  what  I've  told  you.  You 
see,  when  I  taking  to  draining  the  dis- 
tilleries I  sometimes  get  to  talking  too 
much  than  I  ought  to.  How  about  it? 
Am  I  safe  with  you,  knowing  so  much 
about  me?" 

Winters  and  Cogan  wei'e  still  staring, 
and  were  still  wondering  if  it  were  all 
as  true  as  it  seemed  to  be.  At  length 
they  turned  to  the  man  they  thought  a 
thief  and  informed  him  that  so  far 
as  they  were  concerned  he  need  not  fear 
of  having  his  profession  discovered,  and, 
with  deliberation,  Jim  Cogan  added  that 
if  it  were  convenient  to  him,  they  would 
like  to  see  him  in  the  same  place  the 
following  evening,  provided  that  he  were 
sober.  Their  reason,  they  said,  was  an 
important  one.    Detective  Blinn  smiled, 


and  assured  them  that  he  would  be  pres- 
ent, as  they  requested — and  he  was. 

The  conference  at  Marquin's  on  the 
next  night  led  to  several  more  in  less 
conspicuous  places,  which,  through  the 
efforts  of  Blinn,  resulted  in  his  being 
ultimately  regarded  as  a  confidant  by 
the  partners  in  crime.  Although  Cogan 
and  Winters  devoted  their  time  at  first 
to  "pumping"  the  detective  as  to  his 
accomplishments  during  his  supposed 
career  as  a  thief,  they  at  length  con- 
fided their  own  identity  to  him.  It  was 
with  mock  surprise  and  concealed  joy 
that  the  sleuth  heard  their  verification 
of  the  theory  which  had  incented  him  to 
seek  them  in  Chicago,  preferably  to  any 
city  in  the  whole  countrj'. 


"You  see,"  Winters  said  to  him,  "we 
are  helping  a  gang  which  is  working  in 
New  York.  They  are  making  some  fine 
hauls  now,  and  have  been  for  a  couple 
of  months  recently.  They  couldn't, 
though,  unless  we  were  here.  Nearly 
every  week  either  Cogan  or  I  spot  some 
big  Chicago  family  or  former  Chicago 
family  who  are  putting  up  in  the  big 
city,  and  wire  them  in  code  about  our 
discovery.  In  less  than  a  month  we 
read  in  the  papers  of  a  mysterious  rob- 
bery and  those  who  have  been  the  vic- 
tims. But  days  before  we  see  the  pa- 
pers, both  of  us  get  a  letter,  fat  with 
bank  notes.  How  would  you  like  to 
come  in  with  us?  There  ought  to  be 
more  money  in  it  than  working  by  your- 
self." 


Detective  Blinn  looked  at  Winters, 
with  an  affable  expression  on  his  face. 

"Fine !"  he  exclaimed  enthusiastically. 
"And  I  can  start  in  in  New  York  next 
week.    Listen : 

"I  was  going  to  do  this  job  for  my- 
self, but  I'll  let  you  in  on  it  in  consid- 
eration for  you  allowing  me  to  share  in 
others  that  will  follow.  On  next  Thurs- 
day, Adele  Paige  is  going  to  be  intro- 
duced in  the  high  New  York  society  at 
an  ultra  fashionable  ball,  given  by  her 
father.  There  should  be  a  big  haul  at 
this  reception,  for  I  have  inside  infor- 
mation that  she  will  carry  around  her 
neck  a  ten-thousand-dollar  pennant  that 
her  old  man  bought  at  Shaw's.  Shaw, 
you  know,  is  about  the  biggest  jeweler 
in  that  city,,  and  anything  that  he  sells 
would  be  worth  while  risking  a  couple 
of  years  behind  bars  to  get  a  hold  of." 

"We  had  this  very  reception  in  mind,  ' 
broke  in  Jim  Cogan,  "and  we  were  going 
to  try  you  out  by  working  you  to  get 
that  pendant,  but  I  see  you  are  not  be- 
hind times  at  all." 

And  so  it  was  that  the  evening  of 
the  following  Thursday  found  Detective 
Blinn  in  a  changed  disguise,  being  in- 
troduced to  all  the  guests  of  importance 
at  the  reception  celebrating  Adele 
Paige's  debut  in  New  York  society.  His 
invitation  had  been  upon  the  proposal 
of  Mrs.  Fairleigh,  who,  by  his  request, 
had  announced  him  as  a  friend  of  hers 
from  the  West.  His  real  identity  he 
had  wished  to  keep  concealed. 

The  reception  was  one  to  be  long  re- 
membered in  the  annals  of  fashionable 
affairs  on  Fifth  Avenue.  Everything 
had  been  carried  out  in  splendid  manner, 
and  the  guests  were  gayly  participating, 
with  thoughts  far  from  everything  else 
with  the  single  exception  of  Detective 
Blinn. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  night, 
when  frivolity  was  at  its  height,  Adele 
Paige  rushed  into  the  room  and  excitedly 
made  the  announcement  that  her  pen- 
dant had  disappeared.  Simultaneously 
was  made  the  discovery  that  "Mrs.  Fair- 
leigh's  friend  from  the  West"  had  also 
vanished. 

All  eyes  were  mercilessly  turned  on 
Mrs.  Fairleigh,  who  nervously  informed 
them  that  there  must  be  some  grievous 
mistake.  She  was  sure,  she  said,  that 
her  friend  could  not  be  connected  in  any 
way  with  the  charge  with  which  he  had 
been  accused.  Some  one  else,  she  was 
sure,  must  be  the  guilty  one,  and,  with- 
out a  doubt,  that  person  was  a  member 


On  the  evidence  he  had  secured,  the  band  of  society  thieves  was  arrested. 
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the  band  of  society  thieves  working 
successfully   during   the   past  few 
onths. 

Adele  Paige  was  in  hysterics,  and  on 
le  suggestion  of  her  father,  retired  to 
r  room.    Mr.  Paige,  ignorant  of  the 
jict  that  such  a  person  as  Detective 
llinn  was  working  on  the  case,  immedi- 
tely  informed  the  police  of  the  crime, 
hd  offered  a  reward  of  five  thousand 
'ollars  for  the  return  of  his  daughter's 
ijendant.  The  authorities  questioned  him 
B  to  the  jewel's  description,  which  he 
kve  them,  adding  that  it  had  been  pur- 
pased  from  the  concern  of  Mr.  Shaw, 
lie  leading  jeweler  of  the  city.  Mr. 
lhaw,  he  said,  could  testify  as  to  its 
iilue  and  any  marks  which  would  aid 
|i  identification  of  it. 
I  On  the  following  morning  the  door- 
ijell  of  Mrs.  Fairleigh's  home  rang  and 
.he  maid  announced  the  presence  of  De- 
jbctive  Blinn.    It  was  with  much  hesita- 
|on  that  she  finally  admitted  him,  and 
!o  sooner  did  he  appear  before  her,  than 

te  commenced  to  accuse  him  of  the 
bbery  which  had  taken  place  at  the 
'aige  ball  on  the  previous  night. 

"Detective  Blinn,"  she  said  coldly, 
.how  do  you  account  for  your  disap- 
jtearance  at  the  same  time  as  that  of 
[\dele  Paige's  valuable  pendant?  I  was 
,nder  the  impression  that  you  had  been 
^ivorking  for  us  rather  than  against  us. 
..nd  surely  your  reports  from  Mr.  Scott 
ivould  so  indicate. 

"Your  actions  have  placed  me  in  a 
|inost  embarrassing  situation,  to  put  it 
Exceedingly  mildly,  for  what  is  to  be 
bought  of  me  by  all  those  members  of 
.ociety  with  whom  I  am  most  intimate 
md  who  consider  me  among  their  peer? 
f  I  continue  to  maintain  that  you  are 
I  'friend  of  mine  from  the  West,'  I 
shall  naturally  be  implicated,  to  a  cer- 
lain  extent,  with  the  vanishing  of  the 
ewel.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  if  I 
■eveal  your  true  identity,  what  can  be 
bought  of  either  you  or  I  ?" 

Detective  Blinn  sat  through  the  volley 
3f  accusations  with  a  most  indifferent 
and  unconcerned  attitude.  The  whole  of 
Mrs.  Fairleigh's  inquiries  were  included 
in  his  reply : 

"My  dear  madam,"  he  said,  settling 
himself  comfortably  in  his  chair,  "I  ad- 
mit that  my  actions  at  Miss  Paige's  ball 
seem  strange  and  unaccountable,  but 
they  shall  be  most  clear  when  I  inform 
you  that  my  disappearance  at  the  same 
time  as  that  of  the  precious  pendant 


was  because  I  stole  it  myself.  Was  it 
not,  therefore,  most  natural  that  I  should 
not  have  been  present  when  the  pendant 
was  discovered  missing?" 

Detective  Blinn  paused.  Mrs.  Fair- 
leigh's countenance  plainly  displayed  the 
bewilderment  that  she  entertained.  And 
then  the  man  before  her  continued : 

"There  are  a  few  things  more  of  cer- 
tain interest  to  you  that  I  have  to  say." 

As  he  spoke.  Detective  Blinn  drew 
from  his  pocket  a  small  package.  At 
first  Mrs.  Fairleigh  started,  for  her  first 
thought  was  that  he  intended  to  be  au- 
dacious enough  to  produce  the  jewel 
that  he  had  so  boldly  stolen,  but  this 


"This  is  a  warrant  authorizing  the  ar- 
rest of  Mr.  Shaw,  the  fashionable  New 
York  jeweler,  but  who  might  be  more 
correctly  termed  'the  fashionable  New 
York  thief.'  " 

He  added  that  without  loss  of  time, 
on  the  evidence  he  had  secured,  the  en- 
tire band  of  society  thieves  would  be 
arrested.  Not  only  the  two  men  operat- 
ing in  Chicago,  but  the  jeweler  Shaw 
were  finally  rounded  into  the  police  sta- 
tion. 

Then  Detective  Blinn  extracted  from 
the  package  in  his  hand  a  smaller  one. 

■'Here  I  return  to  you  the  pendant 
which  I   stole  last   evening,"  he  said, 


Not  only  the  two  men  operating  in  Chicago,  but  the  jeweler,  Shaw,  were  finally 
rounded  into  the  police  station. 


was  soon  dismissed  when  she  caught  a 
scant  glance  at  the  package.  It  was  too 
large  to  contain  only  the  pendant.  The 
detective  was  breaking  the  string  that 
bound  the  parcel.  He  drew  forth  three 
separate  papers,  exactly  the  same. 

"These,"  he  said,  "are  warrants  for 
the  arrest  of  your  band  of  society 
thieves.  No  doubt  you  are  on  the  point 
of  asking  me  if  I  have  secured  one  for 
myself.  I  have  not.  Two  of  these  will 
not  interest  you.    The  third  shall. 

"I  was  able  to  secure  it  by  informa- 
tion received  when,  by  acquainting  my- 
self with  the  -thieves,  being  accepted  as 
one  of  them,  and  chosen  to  steal  this 
pendant,  they  led  me  to  their  source  of 
disposal.  You  will  remember,  I  told 
you  when  I  first  came  on  the  case  that 
to  capture  the  leader  we  had  to  learn 
the  identity  of  the  'fence.' 


smiling.  "Do  you  think  I  can  justifiably 
demand  Mr.  Paige's  reward  of  five 
thousand  dollars?" 


News  of  the  Photo-playwrights. 

Hampton,  de  Ruth  has  been  appointed 
managing  editor  of  the  scenario  forces 
at  the  Keystone  plant. 

Lawrence  McCloskey  is  no  longer 
scenario  editor  at  Lubin's.  The  firm 
has  changed  his  title  to  photo-play  edi- 
tor, and  the  writers  working  under  him 
have  been  transformed  from  scenario 
writers  to  photo-playwrights.  All  of 
which  makes  for  the  good  of  the  game. 

Marc  E.  Jones,  who  has  worked  in 
practically  all  parts  of  the  country,  is 
at  present  sojourning  in  New  York.  He 
may  return  West  in  the  near  future. 


Infatuation 

(MUTUAL) 

By  Earl  S.  Fairbanks 

Phyllis  Ladd  promised  her  millionaire  father  that  she  would  never  marry  and  leave  him 
until  the  "Golden  Young  Man"  came  along.  She  thought  she  saw  him  in  the  leading  man  of 
the  road  company  that  came  to  her  small  town — and  then  the  story  started.  What  her 
infatuation  for  Cyril  Adair,  the  matinee  idol  of  the  provinces,  led  her  through,  is  appealingly 
told  in  this  story  based  on  the  Mutual  masterpicture  of  the  same  name.    The  cast: 

Phyllis  Ladd  Margarita  Fischer 

Robert  Ladd  Joseph  E.  Singleton 

Mrs.   Fensham  Lucille  Ward 

Cyril  Adair  Harry  Pollard 


AND  now  I  suppose  I'll  lose  my  little 
daughter?" 
Mr.  Robert  Ladd,  president  of  the 
L.  X.  &  M.  Railroad,  spoke  half  jest- 
ingly and  half  in  earnest  to  the  radiant 
girl  of  eighteen  who  sat  on  the  arm  of 
his  chair.  She  was  Phyllis  Ladd,  who, 
since  her  mother's  death,  had  taken  full 
charge  of  her  millionaire  father's  man- 
sion in  the  town  of  Carthage. 

Phyllis'  aunt,  on  a  visit  from  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  which  was  her  home,  had 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  girl — 
who  was  really  beautiful — back  with  her 
to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  society  at  the  cap- 
ital. 

Reluctantly  Robert  Ladd  had  at  last 
consented  to  let  his  daughter,  who  was 
the  apple  of  his  eye,  make  the  trip. 
The  bags  and  trunks  were  all  packed ; 
she  was  leaving  with  her  aunt  in  the 
morning. 

"You'll  be  getting  married  up  there 
in  Washington,"  her  father  went  on. 
"To  a  duke,  maybe — or  even  a  prince." 

Phyllis,  laughing,  twisted  his  white 
mustache. 

"Nonsense,  daddy !"  she  scoffed.  "I'm 
going  to  set  your  mind  at  rest  on  that 
point  by  telling  you  a  secret.  It's  this  : 
I  don't  intend  ever  to  get  married  until 
the  Golden  Young  Man  comes  along." 

Her  father  twisted  in  his  chair  to  look 
up  at  her  in  surprise. 

"Eh?  What's  this?"  said  he.  "The 
golden  young  man- — — " 

Phyllis,  nodding,  clasped  her  knee. 

"Shall  I  tell  you  about  him?  Well, 
to  begin  with,  he  must  be  handsome  and 
brave  and  good.  I  know  what  you're 
thinking,  and  it's  the  truth.  A  regular 
story-book  hero  is  what  I  mean.  Daddy, 


that's  the  sort  of  a  young  man  I  want 
to  marry,  and  I  never,  never  will  get 
married  until  I  find  him.  So!" 

Robert  Ladd  laughed.  Then,  looking 
into  the  glowing  heart  of  the  library 
fire  before  him,  his  mouth  smoothed  out 
into  a  pursed,  serious  line.  He  spoke 
half  to  himself: 

"A  golden  young  man !  It's  a  pretty 
idea ;  and,  dear,  you're  right  in  putting 
yourself  high — above  the  reach  of  the 
average  run  of  men.  A  girl  so  sweet, 
so  tender  of  heart,  wise  of  mind,  and 
lovely  of  face,  deserves  an  ideal  young 
man  for  a  mate.  I  should  measure  one 
critically  before  I  gave  my  whole  con- 
sent to  your  marrying  him.  But  will 
you  always  hold  to  the  same  high  stand- 
ard in  weighing  your  suitors,  I  wonder? 
Or,  despairing  of  finding  the  one  per- 
fect he  you  have  watched  and  waited 
for  vainly,  will  you  take  a  substi- 
tute " 

"No,  daddy,"  put  in  Phyllis,  with  quiet 
firmness,  "I  won't  do  that,  I  promise  you. 
If  my  golden  young  man  doesn't  come, 
why,  then — I  won't  ever  go  away  from 
you,  that's  all." 

Two  weeks  later,  when  Phyllis  was 
introduced  to  Washington  society  by 
her  aunt,  Mrs.  Fensham,  she  scored 
the  instant  success  which  that  lady  had 
predicted  for  her.  At  once  a  swarm 
of  men,  young,  and  past  the  first  flush 
of  youth,  both,  surrounded  her  as  bees 
might  a  flower  of  especial  sweetness ; 
and  they  stayed  around  her,  too.  Phyl- 
•Jis  found  herself  plunged  at  once  into 
an  unending  round  of  social  gayety.  She 
was  invited  everywhere,  and  everywhere 
she  was  besieged  by  the  army  of  suitors 
she  had  rallied  to  her  standard  at  sight. 


Mrs.  Fensham,  who  had  the  matc^' 
making  fever,  was  delighted  when,  le^J 
than  a  fortnight  after  her  arrival 
Washington  with  Phyllis,  she  receiv,  ■. 
a  formal  proposal  from  a  Russian  nj 
bleman,  who  was  past  forty,  -for  hj 
niece's  hand.  ' 

The  titled  subject  of  the  Czar  of 
the  Russians,  who  was  in  the  Uniti, 
States  capital  on  official  diplomatic  bus"  \j 
ness,  was  reputed  to  be  wealthy,  ar 
Phyllis'  aunt  gave  him  her  permissiq 
to  ask  the  girl  who  was  under  her  cha 
eronage  to  become  his  wife.  I 

Scarcely  had  the  Russian  noblemi  5 
left  the  house  when  a  titled  FrenchmaJ 
a  few  years  younger  than  the  othq 
but  of  no  less  exalted  rank  in  his  o\4'll 
country,  and  also  quite  as  well  to  d^  9 
from  all  reports,  called,  and  laid  befo^  S 
Phyllis'  aunt  the  same  formal  reque(  | 
that  he  be  permitted  to  woo  Phyllis  »  | 
earnest. 

And  to  him,  likewise,  Mrs.  Fensha^  ^ 
gave  her  permission. 

She  was  more  than  elated  over  the"!' 
evidences  of  the  undeniable  hit  hi 
beauteous  niece  had  made  in  Washinj 
ton.  She  had  not  one,  but  two,  foreig 
noblemen  suing  for  her  hand;  and,  thi 
having  put  two  strings  to  her  bow  t 
granting  each  of  Phyllis'  suitors  pe: 
mission  to  pay  court  to  her  at  one 
Mrs.  Fensham  was  sure'  that  a  marriag, 
which  would  add  to  her  own  soci: 
prestige  as  the  aunt  of  the  bride  mu; 
ensue. 

But  in  reasoning  thus  she  did  so  witl 
out  figuring  on  Phyllis. 

"Auntie,"  her  niece  exclaimed,  bursi 
ing  in  upon  her,  two  days  later,  "di 
you  tell  Count  Orlofifski  that  you  wer 
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^eeable  to  my  marriage  to  him,  if  I 
js  willing  to  accept  him  ?  And  did  you 
l  the  Duke  de  Quoerunille  the  same 
Eg?  They  have  both  proposed  to  me 
fain  the  past  two  hours,  and  each  one 
imed  that  he  had  seen  you  first  and 
sined  your  permission  to  do  so." 
'And  what  if  I  did  give  them  mj-  per- 
Esion,  child?"  asked  Mrs.  Fensham, 
ta  a  calm  smile 

'Why,  aimtie,  how  could  j^ou  be  so 
pd?"  Phyllis  laughed,  in  quiet  scorn, 
cmldn't  you  see  through  both  of  them. 


they  have  genuine  titles,  anyway.  Think 
what  a  match  with  either  of  them  would 
have  meant!  You  would  have  been 
either  a  duchess  or  a  countess !  It  is 
not  too  late  yet  for  j'ou  to  reconsider, 
and  accept  one  or  the  other  of  therh. 
I  will  write  to  them  at  once,  andTtell 
them  to  propose  to  3'ou  again — that  they' 
ma}'  receive  a  different  answer  this 
time." 

Phj'llis  watched  her  aunt  go  to  her 
writing  desk  to  carry  out  her  expressed 
intention,  and,  with  a  hopeless  shrug, 


table's  top,  and  then,  closing  the  bag, 
she  hastily  pinned  on  her  hat.  The  next 
moment  she  had  left  her  room  and 
stolen  downstairs  on  tiptoe,  to  leave  her 
aunt's  house  unperceived. 

She  caught  the  next  train  out  of 
Washington  in  the  direction  of  Car- 
thage, and  seven  hours  later  Robert 
Ladd,  seated  in  his  library,  was  sent 
back  breathless  in  his  deep  armchair 
by  a  whirlwind  of  femininity  that 
launched  itself  unexpectedly  upon  him, 
and  he  had  his  daushter  back  again. 


I  did  at  once?  They  don't  really  want 
marrj-  me — they  want  to  marrj- 
:dd}-'s  millions,  instead.  Thej'  have 
used  it  to  be  reported  that  they  are 
:th  enormously  wealthy — it's  just  a 
[aff!    Neither  of  them  has  a  forttme 

all,  or  ever  hopes  to  have,  except  by 
•irrying  some  rich  American  girl, 
ben  thej'  proposed  to  me,  I,  of  course, 
fused  both  of  them."  — 
"Phyllis !"  exclaimed  her  aunt,  rising. 
)h,  how  could  you?  What  if,  as  you 
ij",  they   are  both  fortune  hunters — 


she  turned  and  ran  upstairs  to  her  own 
room.  Picking  up  the  photograph  of 
Robert  Ladd.  the  railroad  magnate,  that 
stood  in  a  silver  frame  on  her  dressing 
table,  she  spoke  to  it  aloud : 

"I'm  not  going  to  marry  a  title,  daddy. 
Neither  of  them  is  the  golden  young 
man — and  so,  as  I  told  you  I  would,  I'm 
coming  back  to  j'ou." 

Putting  the  photograph  in  her  trav- 
eling bag,  Phj^llis  followed  it  with  a 
few  of  her  clothes  and  the  ivory  and 
gold  toilet  articles  from  tlie  dressing 


"Auntie  was  determined  that  I  should 
marrj-  either  a  duke  or  a  count,'"  Phyllis 
explained,  "and  I  was  equallj"  determined 
that  I  wouldn't  have  either — so  here  I 
am,  and  here  I'm  going  to  stay,  daddy, 
forever  and  ever.  I  guess  the  golden 
j'oung  man  doesn't  exist — outside  of 
books." 

[Months  passed,  and  Phyllis  again  was 
managing  her  father's  mansion,  and 
happy  in  doing  nothing  else.  Two  years 
had  gone  by  since  her  visit  to  Wash- 
ington, and  she  had  seen  her  twentieth 
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birthday  come  and  go,  while  her  heart 
remained  whole  and  fancy  free,  when, 
one  day,  with  a  party  of  her  girl  friends, 
Phyllis  visited  the  local  opera  house, 
where  a  ten-twenty-thirty  road  com- 
pany was  playing  a  week's  engagement. 

Watching  from  a  stage  box,  she  saw 
the  leading  man  walk  out  of  the  wings, 
and  her  lips  parted,  while  a  tiny  gasp 
escaped  her. 

Cyril  Adair  was  the  leading  man's 
name,  and  to  Phyllis  he  was 
the  embodiment,  so  far  as 
physical  appearance  went, 
of  the  ideal  young  man  she 
had  so  long  imagined. 
Adair  was  undeniably 
handsome,  but  the  worst  of 
it  was,  he  knew  it,  many 
women  having  told  him  so 
by  admiring  looks,  and 
more.  But  Phyllis  was 
blind  to  his  marring  con- 
ceit. Entranced,  she 
watched  him  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  performance. 

And  that  evening,  when 
she  went  home,  her  mind 
was  full  of  him.  What  was 
he  like  to  talk  to,  she  won- 
dered. Underneath  his  at- 
tractive exterior  was  he 
brave,  was  he  good — in 
short,  did  he  measure  up  in 
all  respects  to  her  ideal? 

There  was  one  way  to 
find  out,  and  that  was  to 
invite  Adair  to  call.  Phyl- 
lis hesitated  about  writing 
a  note  to  a  man  she  had 
never  met,  but  her  curiosity 
got  the  better  of  her,  and 
she  sat  down  and  addressed 
an  invitation  to  Mr.  Cyril 
Adair,  at  the  theater  in 
town,  to  take  tea  with  her 
in  her  father's  home  the 
next  afternoon,  explaining 
that  she  had  watched  his 
performance  that  day  and 
been  much  moved  by  it. 

Then,  posting  the  note,  Phyllis  awaited 
the  result  in  fear  and  trembling. 

Suppose,  on  close  inspection,  the  young 
man  who  seemed  to  fit  her  ideal  should 
turn  out  to  be  a  disappointment — not  the 
one  for  whom  she  had  been  waiting  so 
long  and  patiently,  after  all? 

But  her  fears  on  that  ground  were  all 
set  at  rest  on  the  following  afternoon. 
Cyril  Adair  appeared  in  faultless  after- 
noon dress,  his  irreproachable  costume 


being  one  he  wore  in  the  second  act  in 
the  play  in  which  he  was  playing  the 
leading  role.  He  was  awed  at  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  home  into  which  he  had 
been  invited,  and  that  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  toning  him  down;  his  usual 
braggadocio  manner  with  the  women 
who  were  infatuated  with  him  was  ab- 
sent on  this  occasion,  and  Phyllis  liked 
him.  She  had  fallen  hopelessly  in  love 
with  him  before  he  took  his  departure. 


Adair 


vowed,  then  and  there,  to  make  himself  worthy  of 
his  wife,  Phyllis. 


-Adair,  during  the  call,  had  made  no 
effort  to  conceal  the  fact  that  he  was 
equally  a  victim  to  her  attractions,  and 
that  first  meeting  was  followed  by  oth- 
ers, none  of  which  Phyllis  made  any 
mention  of  to  her  father. 

It  was  chiefly  because  she  was  afraid 
he  might  scold  her  for  having  written 
the  note  which  had  led  to  her  first  meet- 
ing with  Adair. 

Besides,  there  was  the  fact  of  the 


young   man's    profession — he   was  : 
actor.    In  Carthage,  which  was  rath 
a  provincial  town,  actors  were  not  co 
sidered  the  right  sort  of  companions  f' 
young   ladies   of    respectable  familie 
Perhaps,    Phyllis   thought,   her  fath 
might  feel  that  way  about  it,  and  so  si 
said  nothing  to  him,  as  the  days  we 
on,  of  how  much  time  during  them  si  j 
was  spending  in  Adair's  society. 
But  Mr.  Ladd  found  out  about  it.  ne 
ertheless.    One  morning, 
the    breakfast     table,  h 
looked  up  sternly  over  h 
newspaper  at  Phyllis. 

"I  see  that  there  is 
troupe  of  barnstormii 
actors  playing  at  the  ope: 
house,"  he  began.  "Tl 
company  is  headed  by 
man  named  Cyril  Adai 
Have  you  ever  met  him  1 
any  chance?'' 

Something  in  her  f^ 
ther's  tone  caused  Phylli 
cheeks  to  pale. 

"Why,  yes,  daddy,"  si 
replied,  in  a  faint  voice. 

Her  father  laid  the  new 
paper  aside,  the  grimne: 
of  his  face  growing. 

"So  I  have  just  been  ii 
formed,"  he  announce^ 
drawing  a  letter  f roi 
his  pocket  as  he  spok 
"An  anonymous  noi 
has  come  to  me,  wan 
ing  me — I  use  the  writer 
own  words — 'to  look  oi 
for  my  daughter.'  Tl 
charge  is  made  that  yo 
have  been  lunching  an 
driving  and  taking  tea  wit 
this  actor  for  the  past  foi 
days,  outside  of  my  hous 
Is  that  also  the  truth?" 

"Yes,    daddy,"  repeate 
Phyllis,  over  an  unaccoun 
able  dryness  in  her  throa 
The    next    moment  si 
jumped  in  her  chair  as  h( 
father  crashed  his  fist  down   on  th 
breakfast  table,  his  brows   drawn  to 
gether  in  a  frown  of  black  anger. 

'T  want  this  matter  to  end  here  an 
now !"  he  ordered.  "You  will  promis 
me  that  you  will  not  see,  or  allow  youi 
self  to  be  seen  again  by  this  fello 
.Adair  before  his  troupe  leaves  town 
Phyllis  lifted  her  head. 
"I  can't  promise  that,  daddy,"  sh 
said  quietly,  "because  it's  a  promise  th; 
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'Wouldn't  keep.  I — I  love  Mr.  Adair, 
'  i  he  loves  me.  I  was  going  to  tell  you 
'-mt  it  as  soon  as  1  could  screw  up  my 
-jrage  " 

'il  should  think  you  would  need  to 
''j^'e  courage  to  tell  me  such  a  thing  as 
'^t["  cut  in  her  father.  "You — my 
-aghter — in  love  with  a  common,  low 

(or,  who  is  on  a  par  with  any  con- 
■Iptible  " 

Stop!" 

't*h}"llis  was  on  her  feet,  her  face  paler 
"il,  but  with  eyes  shining  with  right- 
fs  indignation. 

can't  let  you  speak  that  way  of 
she  informed  her  father.  "You 
Ti't  know  what  you're  saying — ^because 
a  don't  know  Cyril.  He  is  everj^ing 
e  and  true  and  noble  that  a  man 
'aid  be,  and  I  love  him  with  my  whole 
art  and  soul.  Furthermore,  daddy,  I 
I  going  to  marry  him,  whether  you 

nt  me  to  or  not.    So  there!" 
She  turned  and  ran  toward  the  door 

the  room. 

i, 

"Phyllis !"  her  father  called  after  her. 
But  Phyllis  gave  no  heed,  and  ran 

upstairs.  In  her  own  room,  she 
ught  up  the  telephone  from  the  stand 
side  her  bed,  and  called  up  Adair  at 
e  theater.  She  told  him  that  her 
ther  had  found  out  all  about  their  ac- 
aintance,  by  a  letter  which  she  had 

idea  who  could  have  sent  him. 
'  I  have  a  pretty  good  idea  who  wrote 
Adair  informed  her  grimly  over 
e  wire.    "It  was  one  of  the  women 

the  company.  She's  been  foolish 
ough  to  imagine  herself  in  love  with 
e,  and  has  made  my  life  miserable 

dogging  my  footsteps  wherever  I  go. 
le  must  have  seen  us  together,  and 
rote  your  father  the  letter  out  of  jeal- 
isy." 

"Father  is  terribly  angry  about  mj- 
"owing  you,"  Phyllis  announced. 
There  was  a  brief  pause.  On  his  end 
;  the  wire,  Adair  was  struggling  with 
good  impulse  that  had  come  to  him. 
inally  he  told  the  girl,  who  was  one 
:  the  countless  others  to  succumb  to 
s  manly  charms : 

"You'd  better  forget  about  me.  Your 
ither  is  right.  I'm  not  worthy  of  the 
•ve  of  such  a  girl  as  3-ou.'' 

Phyllis  gasped. 

"Cyril,"  she  cried,  "I  can't  forget  you! 

can't  give  you  up — you  are  everything 
lere  is  in  life  to  me !  I  would  follow 
ou  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  !" 

Adair  smiled,  and  allowed  the  good 


impulse  which  he  had  obeyed  to  die  the 
death  in  his  breast.  He  replied  ardently : 

"I'll  hold  \ou  to  that,  then.  Listen ! 
We're  leaving  town  to-night.  The  show 
hasn't  made  enough  money  here  to  war- 
rant us  in  playing  the  rest  of  the  week 
out.  Will  you  come  to  the  theater, 
ready  to  go  away  with  me,  to-night  at 
eleven  o'clock?  Wait  at  the  stage  door, 
and  when  I  come  out  we'll  go  straight 
to  the  station  and  catch  that  eleven- 
fifteen  for  the  East.  Can  I  count  on 
you  to  be  there?"' 

"Yes,"  replied  Phyllis  promptly.  'T'll 
be  there,  dear." 

She  hung  up  the  receiver.  The  rest 
of  the  day  and  the  evening  that  suc- 
ceeded it  she  remained  in  her  room, 
where  she  paced  the  floor  in  a  fever  of 
impatience  for  the  hour  of  her  depar- 
ture from  the  house — perhaps  never  to 
return  to  it — to  arrive.  At  ten  o'clock 
she  packed  her  bag,  and  then  sat  dovra 
to  watch  the  hour  hand  of  the  clock 
crawl  around  toward  eleven.  Fifteen 
minutes  before  it  she  put  on  her  hat 
and  stole  out  of  the  house. 

Just  as  she  arrived  at  the  stage  door 
Adair  came  out  and  took  her  arm. 

"Quick !"  he  whispered,  guiding  her 
toward  the  station.  "'W^e  cut  the  show 
short  to-night,  that's  why  I'm  out  earl}% 
If  we  hurry,  we  can  get  aboard  the  train 
before  that  cat,  Millicent  Trovaine,  sees 
us." 

But  they  were  unsuccessful  in  accom- 
plishing that  aim,  for  the  jealous  actress, 
who,  as  Adair  had  guessed,  had  been 
the  author  of  the  anonymous  letter 
which  Phyllis'  father  had  received,  saw 
the  couple  board  the  train,  and  recog- 
nized them. 

And  before  she  herself  got  on  it,  with 
the  rest  of  the  troupe,  she  stopped  at 
the  news  stand  in  the  depot  to  buy  and 
send  a  post  card  to  Robert  Ladd,  in- 
forming him  that  his  daughter  was  run- 
ning away  with  Adair,  and  the  direction 
thej-  were  taking. 

It  was  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
when  Adair  alighted  from  the  train  with 
Phyllis  at  the  next  town  marked  on 
tlie  theatrical  company's  route  for  a 
two-daj'  performance. 

Escorting  her  to  the  town's  one  hotel. 
Adair  left  Phyllis  in  the  room  he  had 
engaged  for  them  both  and  went  down 
to  the  bar.  Then  ensued  a  battle  be- 
tween his  evil  and  his  better  self,  which 
lasted  for  more  than  two  hours.  At  last 
the  good  that  was  in  him  triumphed;  he 


spent  the  remainder  of  the  night  in  a 
chair  in  the  bar. 

And  the  next  day  he  took  Phyllis  to  a 
minister  in  the  town  and  married  her. 

That  afternoon  Phyllis  was  alone  in 
the  hotel  room  while  Adair  was  at  the 
local  theater.  Without  a  warning  knock 
the  door  opened,  and  in  walked  her 
father. 

Having  received  the  actress'  card. 
Robert  Ladd  had  followed  his  daughter 
and  the  man  she  had  run  away  with 
to  that  town.  Phyllis,  at  first  sight  of 
her  father's  face,  was  held  spellbound 
by  shocked  surprise.  In  the  few  hours 
that  had  elapsed  since  last  she  saw  him 
he  had  become  a  changed  man,  embit- 
tered to  the  verj-  core  of  his  soul. 

Phyllis  showed  him  her  wedding  ring 
as  proof  that  she  and  Adair  were  mar- 
ried, but  her  father  refused  to  believe 
her,  and  he  began  to  talk.  Phyllis  lis- 
tened for  a  moment  or  two  to  the  words 
her  father  called  her,  and  then  she  rang 
for  the  colored  porter  of  the  hotel. 

"Show  this  gentleman  out,"  she  re- 
quested the  darky,  when  he  appeared  in 
answer  to  her  summons. 

She  stood  proudly  erect  until  the  door 
had  closed  behind  Robert  Ladd's  back, 
and  then,  with  a  heartbroken  cry  at  the 
irreparable  breach  that  had  come  be- 
tween her  father  and  herself,  she  flung 
herself  face  down  on  the  bed  and  burst 
into  sobs. 

But  Phyllis  was  only  beginning  to  pay 
for  the  rash  step  she  had  taken. 

Three  weeks  later,  the  theatrical 
troupe  having  reached  a  town  several 
hrmdred  miles  distant  from  her  old 
home  in  Carthage.  Phjllis  was  waiting 
alone  in  her  hotel  room,  at  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  for  Adair  to  return 
from  the  theater. 

He  was  in  the  back  room  of  a  saloon 
across  the  street  from  the  theater,  at 
that  moment,  playing  cards  with  the 
manager  of  the  compan}-  and  three 
tough  denizens  of  the  town — ^j  ielding  to 
one  of  his  weaknesses,  which  was  for 
gambling. 

Another  of  his  bad  habits  was  drink, 
and  Adair  had  succumbed  to  that  \4ce 
which  he  had  vowed  to  himself  at  the 
time  of  his  marriage  to  Phyllis  never  to 
yield  to  again,  as  his  flushed  cheeks  and 
dulled  eyes  attested. 

Another  hand  went  wrong  for  him, 
and  he  flung  his  cards  angrily  down  on 
the  table  as  the  manager  raked  in  the 
pot. 

■"You've  got  too  much  luck,  Simpson," 
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Adair  thickly  charged  the  man  who  paid 
him  his  salary,  "to  play  on  the  level  !" 

His  star  was  manifestly  drunk;  but 
that  made  no  difference  to  Simpson.  He 
sprang  up,  and  aimed  a  blow  at  Adair's 
drink-inflamed  face. 

"Accuse  me  of  cheating,  will  you?" 
the  manager  roared.  "I'll  knock  your 
head  off!" 

The  next  moment  the  room  where 
they  sat  was  in  an  uproar.  Adair,  the 
manager,  and  the  three  toughs  were  in 
the  midst  of  a  lively  free-for-all  fight. 
It  was  past  two  o'clock  when  Adair 
finally  entered  the  room  at  the  hotel, 
to  find  Phyllis  waiting  up  for  him. 

She  was  sickened  by  the  sight  of  her 
husband  of  less  than  a  month,  and  there 


worth  anything.  Now,  if  you've  got  any 
sense,  you'll  leave  me !" 

But  Phyllis  did  not  reproach  him,  as 
he  invited  her  to  do. 

Instead,  she  bathed  his  face  and 
helped  him  into  bed — treating  him  as 
tenderly  as  a  mother  might  a  child.  He 
was  her  child — for  her  love  touched  the 
depth  of  motherliness  toward  him. 

"You're  not  a  failure!''  she  checked 
his  tearful  flood  of  self-condemnation, 
as  he  lay  there.  "And  I'm  not  going 
to  leave  you — but,  instead,  stand  by  you 
and  help  you  in  every  way  I  can.  We'll 
go  to  New  York  together,  and  we'll  be- 
gin all  over  again.  You'll  be  a  real  star 
in  a  Broadway  production  yet — just  see 
if  vou  aren't !" 


"I'll  tell  you  how  it  all  happened,"  said  Adair's  actor  friend  to  Phyllis. 


was  little  to  wonder  at  in  that.  Adair, 
plainly  intoxicated,  and  with  his  collar 
torn  half  off  his  neck,  and  his  face 
pufTed  and  gory  where  the  fists  of  his 
adversaries  had  met  it  during  the  brawl, 
was  not  pleasant  to  look  at. 

A  disillusioning  spectacle  for  the  girl 
who  had  looked  upon  him  as  her  hero, 
Adair  stood  swaying  before  her  on  the 
threshold. 

"Go  ahead !"  he  admonished  bitterly. 
"Tell  me — tell  me  what  you  think  of 
me.  I'm  drunk.  I've  been  playing  cards, 
and  I've  lost  all  my  salary.  And  that's 
not  the  worst  of  it.  I've  been  dis- 
charged, in  disgrace.  Now,  go  ahead 
and  sail  into  me.  But  I  told  you  be- 
fore you  ran  away  with  me  that  I  wasn't 


Adair  told  her  she  was  an  angel,  and 
also  that  from  thence  on  he  was  going 
to  be  a  man  worthy  of  her — and  he 
meant  it,  too. 

The  next  day  he  and  Phyllis  left  that 
town,  and  traveled  to  the  Eastern  me- 
tropolis she  had  named  as  the  scene  of 
his  fresh  start  toward  the  summit  of 
thespian  fame. 

They  took  a  little  apartment  in  a  quiet 
side  street  near  the  theatrical  quarter 
in  New  York,  on  the  money  which  Phyl- 
lis had  saved  out  of  the  share  of  his  sal- 
ary which  Adair  had  given  her  during 
the  first  five  weeks  after  their  marriage. 
And  then  he  set  out  to  hunt  an  engage- 
ment in  some  one  of  the  many  booking 
offices  of  the  city. 


At  the  very  first  place  to  which  he 
plied,  Adair  was  warmly  greeted  by 
manager,  who  was  familiar  with 
work  with  the  road  company  f 
which  he  had  been  discharged, 
many  others. 

"Give  you  a  part?"  he  repeated  £ 
edly.  "Well,  I  should  say  I  wou 
you're  just  the  man  I've  been  lool 
for  to  handle  the  role  in  Frolingsb 
new  drama  of  present-day  life  that 
you  as  though  it  was  written  to  oi 
for  you.  Here,  take  the  part  home 
read  it.  Then  come  back  and  tell 
what  you  think  you  can  make  of  it.' 

Adair  went  back  to   Phyllis  at 
apartment,  walking  on  air. 

"I've  got  an  engagement !"  he  j 
lantly  informed  her.  "First  crack 
of  the  box — and  in  a  show  that's  gc 
to  be  put  on  on  Broadway,  too !  L 
girl,  nothing  can  stop  us  now  from 
ing  right  up  the  ladder !" 

But  Adair  spoke  without  taking 
account  one  very  important  factor  in 
life — a   man   who   had  ^  determined 
make  himself  so,  for  purposes  of 
venge. 

That  man  was  Robert  Ladd. 

Despoiled  of  his  daughter,  as  he  : 
by  a  worthless  ne'er-do-well,  the  i 
road  magnate  had  determined  that  C 
Adair  should  pay  the  penalty  for 
wrong  he  had  done  him  and,  in 
opinion,  his  daughter  herself.  To  wl 
end  he  had  employed  private  detecti 
to  inform  him  as  to  the  couple's  mc. 
ments  following  his  dismissal  by  PI 
lis  in  her  room  at  that  hotel  to  wl 
she  had  first  gone  with  Adair. 

As  a  result,  Mr.  Ladd  had  known 
the  actor's  discharge  from  the  comp: 
with  which  he  had  been  playing  on 
visit  to  Carthage.  The  detectives  1 
also  informed  him  of  Adair's  arrival 
New  York,  and  that  he  was  seeking 
engagement  there ;  whereat  Phyllis' 
ther  had  smiled  a  cruel  smile. 

"He's  going  to  be  in  my  power!"  ''^ 
muttered  grimly  to  himself.    "I'll  en 
him — the  dog  !" 

Sending  for  his  lawyer,  Ladci  f 
nished  him  with  instructions,  and  s' 
him  on  to  New  York.  '■ 

The  attorney  paid  a  call  on  the  m: 
ager  of  the  very  booking  office  wh 
Adair  had  virtually  been  engaged,  ; 
given  the  part  with  which  he  had  rusl 
back  so  joyously  to  Phyllis  to  tell  ] 
the  good  news. 

"I  represent  Mr.  Robert  Ladd, 
president  of  the  L.  X.  &  M.  Railro 
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j  the  father  of  Mr.  Cyril  Adair's 
'  e."  the  lawyer  introduced  himself  to 
nanager.    "Has  that  actor  applied 
. .j?ou  for  an  engagement  recently?" 
'  tie  has,"  replied  the  manager,  "and  I 

e  him  one." 

Then  j^ou  will  be  conferring  a  favor 
j|n  my  client,  Mr.  Ladd,"  the  lawyer 
.'jounced,  "by  sending  Adair  a  letter 
'  inform  him  that  you  have  decided  to 

2  the  part  to  some  one  else.  !Mr. 
'jld  wishes  to  make  it  impossible  for 
[air  to  secure  an  engagement  of  any 

.The  manager,  who  stood  in  awe  of  the 
'sident  of  the  railroad  over  which 
rreat  number  of  his  road  companies, 
b  their  baggage  and  scener\-,  did  a 
5e  part  of  their  traveling,  protested : 
But  I  don't  like  to  hand  Adair  a  jolt 
this!" 

rWould  you  rather  offend  him  than 
.  Ladd?"  hinted  the  lawyer.    "I  think 

,  fevould  pay  you  to  follow  my  client's 

i^hes  in  this  matter." 

^he  manager  threw   up   his  hands. 

"jd   straightway   he    sent    Adair  the 

'ter  which  the  lawyer  had  suggested. 
;t  was  a  blow  to  both  Cyril  and  Phyl- 
She  was  the  first  to  recover  from 

Jhowever.  Their  funds  were  running 
;  unless  Adair  got  to  working  again, 

3  earning  a  salarj',  the)'  would  be  ab- 
lutely  penniless  in  another  week  more, 
•t  Phyllis  was  outwardly  cheerful, 
^■er  the  first  shock  of  'the  disappoint- 
int  to  their  hopes  had  passed. 

, 'You'll  get  an  engagement  elsewhere," 
;  reassured  Adair.  "Go  looking  for 
e — and  don't  worry." 
j\dair  did  look  for  another  engage- 
jnt.  During  the  next  ten  days,  he 
unted  all  the  booking  offices  in  town — 
t  to  no  avail. 

-.add's  attorney  had  paid  a  call  at 
:h  one,  and  advised  their  managers 
It  it  would  be  taken  as  an  act  of 
endliness  toward  the  president  of  the 
•  Iroad  on  which  they  all  depended  for 
transportation  of  their  road  com- 
Inies,  if  they  would  see  that  Cyril 
lair  was  kept  out  of  an  engagement. 
Thus,  when  Adair  called,  he  was  po- 
;ly  but  none  the  less  firmly  told  that 
,2re  was  no  opening  in  any  theatrical 
nture  for  him. 

!More  sleuthing  by  the  private  detec- 
es  resulted  in  their  _  unearthing  the 
ct,  and  sending  it  on  to  Phyllis'  father, 
at  she  and  her  husband  were  utterly 
oke. 

Then  Robert  Ladd  played  the  next 


card  in  his  heartless  game.  He  in- 
structed his  lawyer  to  seek  out  Adair, 
away  from  the  flat  he  shared  with  Phyl- 
lis, and  make  him  a  cash  proposition  to 
consent  to  Phyllis'  divorcing  him. 

"We  will  pay  you  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars," the  lawyer  informed  Adair,  as  he 
sat  with  him  at  a  table  in  a  cafe  into 
which  he  had  followed  him.  "Think 
what  you  could  do  with  all  that  money !"' 

Adair  was  thinking  of  it.  Surrep- 
titiouslj'  he  drew  out  of  his  pocket  the 
handful  of  loose  change  that  was  all  the 
money  he  had  in  the  world,  and  re- 
garded it  hesitatingly. 

"Ten  thousand  dollars  isn't  much  to 
pay  for  a  wife,"  he  told  the  lawyer. 

The  latter  smiled  in  triumph  to  him- 
self. Producing  a  wallet,  he  leaned  im- 
pressively across  the  table  toward  Adair. 

"Very  well,"  he  announced.  'T  have 
been  empowered  by  your  father-in-law 
to  offer  j'ou  the  sum  of  fiftj'  thousand 
dollars,  in  cash,  if  you  w'ill  allow  your 
wife  to  divorce  j-ou  and  return  to  her 
father's  home.    And  here  it  is." 

As  he  spoke,  the  attorney  passed  the 
money  across  the  table  to  Adair.  Star- 
ing at  all  that  wealth  before  him,  the 
young  man  ran  his  finger  under  his  col- 
lar nervousl)'.  He  reached  out  his  hand 
toward  the  bills  of  large  denomination, 
and  his  fingei's  closed  on  them. 

In  the  meantime,  Phj-llis  was  opening 
and  reading  a  letter  from  her  father. 
He  begged  her  to  give  Adair  up  and 
come  back  to  him — that  was  all  he  asked 
of  her ;  the  past  would  be  forgotten. 

With  a  proud  smile,  Phyllis  at  once 
wrote  in  reply  that  she  never  meant  to 
give  Cyril  up,  as '-he  was  more  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  to  her,  and  sent 
the  letter  off  to  Carthage. 

Adair's  fingers,  as  has  been  said, 
closed  upon  the  money  -which  the  lawyer 
had  pushed  across  the  table  toward  him. 
He  picked  the  fortune  up,  and  rose  as  he 
did  so.  Then  he  flung  the  bills  in  the 
lawyer's  face. 

"Do  you  think  you  could  bribe  me,"  he 
blazed  out  at  the  latter,  "with  all  the 
money  in  the  world,  to  give  up  the  girl 
I  love  and  who  loves  me?  There's  your 
dirty  cash — and  it's  my  answer  to  Robert 
Ladd  as  well !'' 

The  lawyer  returned  to  Carthage  to 
inform  the  magnate  that  his  plan  had 
failed. 

That  night  Phyllis  was  again  waiting 
for  Adair  to  come  home.  It  was  past 
midnight  when  he  did  arrive — and  she 


gave  a  reproachful  cry  at  sight  of  him. 
To  all  appearances  he  had  been  drink- 
ing again.  And,  as  once  before,  his 
face  was  puffed  and  bloodstained,  his 
collar  and  necktie  awry,  and  his  coat 
split  down  the  back. 

An  actor  who  had  been  in  the  same 
road  company  from  which  Adair  had 
been  fired,  and  who  was  his  faithful 
friend,  supported  him  into  the  flat  and 
laid  him  out  on  the  bed. 

"I'll  tell  you  how  it  all  happened,  Mrs. 
Adair,"  his  friend  began. 

But  Phyllis,  covering  her  ears,  turned 
her  back  on  him. 

"Oh,  I  don't  want  to  hear  anything  i 
about  it?"  she  sobbed.    "He  promised 
me  that  he  would  never  drink  again,  and 
now  " 

"But  he  ain't  drunk!"  Adair's  friend 
made  himself  heard.  "AVill  3  0U  let  me 
tell  you  how  it  happened?  You've  got 
to  listen — and  when  you've  heard  the 
story  I'm  bettin'  you'll  think  more  of 
him  than  you  ever  did  in  j-our  life  be- 
fore. He's  a — a  hero  right  out  of  a  book 
— that's  what  he  is  !'' 

The  actor's  voice  broke,  and  he 
brushed  a  suspicious  moisture  from  his 
e3"es  as  he  looked  down  on  Adair,  who 
la)%  battered  and  without  moving,  on  the 
bed. 

"Listen :  It  all  started  like  this."  his 
friend  went  on.  "We  were  standin'  at 
the  bar  in  a  Broadway  cafe,'  Adair  and 
me.  I'd  asked  him  to  come  in  and  have 
a  drink  with  me,  but  he  said  he  wasn't 
drinkin'  nothin'.  I  told  him  he  could 
take  a  glass  of  seltzer,  and  so  he  come 
in  with  me.  Well,  while  we're  standin' 
there  at  the  bar.  like  I  said,  there's  one 
of  those  would-be  sports  with  more 
money  than  brains  standin'  with  one 
foot  up  on  the  rail  beside  us.  Xext  to 
him  is  Tom  Crowlej- — you  know,  the 
light-heav3-weight  prize  fighter.  Well, 
anywaj%  the  scrapper  is  drunk.  So's  this 
ready-money  sport  I'm  tellin'  }-ou  about. 
Th'e  prize  fighter  is  havin'  fun  with  the 
sport — he's  pushin'  his  hat  down  over 
his  nose  and  rumplin'  up  his  hair  in  back. 
The  sport  ain't  enjoyin'  it  much.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he's  gettin'  sorer  by  the 
minute.  Finalh'-,  he  turns  around  and 
catches  a  sight  of  Adair  standin'  there 
at  the  bar  beside  him. 

"^^'ell.  he  sees  how  big  and  strong 
lookin'  he  is.  And  he  pulls  Adair  around 
by  the  sleeve. 

"  "Say.'  he  says,  half  crvin'  he's  that 
mad,  'do  me  a  favor,  will  you?  Lick 
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this  big  stiff  for  me !  I  want  him  licked ! 
And  I'll  give  you  five  hundred  dollars  if 
you'll  lick  him  !' 

"Adair  looks  from  the  sport  to  Crow- 
ley. He  recognizes  him  as  a  profes- 
sional scrapper,  even  though  the  prize 
fighter  ain't  much  bigger'n  he  is.  Crow- 
ley looks  Adair  up  and  down  and  sneers  ; 
but  Adair  knows  he  wouldn't  stand  no 
chance  with  him  in  a  scrap,  all  right. 

"Still,  at  the  mention  of  all  that 
money— bein'  down  and  out,  as  you 
know — he  rubs  his  chin  thoughtful. 

"  'Come  on  away,'  I  says  to  him,  try- 
in'  to  pull  him  out  of  the  place,  for  I 
didn't  know  what  he  might  be  desper- 
ate enough  to  try  to  do. 


"But  he  shakes  my  hand  off  his  arm, 
and  turns  to  the  sport. 

"'Make  it  one  hundred  dollars  for 
the  loser's  end,'  he  says  to  him,  'and 
you're  on.'  ^ 

"The  sport  says  all  right.  So  we  all 
go  over  to  a  gymnasium  on  a  crosstown 
street  near  by.  Adair  and  the  runner- 
up  to  the  light-heavyweight  champion 
peels  down  to  their  waists,  they  puts  on 
a  pair  of  regulation  five-ounce  gloves, 
and  then  they  goes  at  it. 

"Of  course,  there  was  nothin'  to  it. 
Crowley  licked  him,  easy.  But  it  went 
four  rounds  before  my  game  old  pal, 
Adair,  would  quit.  He  was  after  that 
five  hundred,  which  would  be  his  if  he 


could  lick  Crowley,  you  see,  and  so  he 
stayed  until  the  scrapper  put  him  away 
with  a  knock-out.  And  that's  how  he 
got  bruised  up  the  way  you  see  him 
now.    And  that's  how  he  got — this  !" 

As  he  finished,  Adair's  friend  trium- 
phantly fished  a  loose  wad  of  bills  out 
of  his  pocket  and  pressed  them  into 
Phyllis'  hands.  But  she  let  the  money 
fall  unheeded  to  the  floor,  as  she  ran 
with  a  cry  that  was  a  mixture  of  love 
and  pity — and  pride — and  threw  herself 
on  her  knees  beside  the  bed  and  pressed 
Adair's  poor  battered  face  to  her  breast. 

"Oh,  my  darling!''  she  sobbed.  "My 
boy!    Why — oh,  why  did  you  do  it?" 

Adair's    swollen    lips    parted.  He 


grimaced  with  pain,  and  then  spoke 
thickly: 

"I  did  it  for  your  sake,  girlie — that 
was  all !" 

But  the  young  couple  had  more  than 
that  hundred  dollars  which  Adair  had 
earned  at  the  temporary  cost  of  his 
good  looks,  to  make  them  happy,  as 
they  learned  two  days  later. 

Robert  Ladd,  hearing  that  Adair  had 
refused  the  bribe  which  his  lawyer  had 
offered  ^him  to  surrender  Phyllis,  and 
receiving  his  daughter's  written  refusal 
to  give  Adair  up,  had  decided  to  change 
his  tactics  radically. 

He  boarded  a  train  for  New  York, 
and  went  straight  to  the  booking  offices 


whose  manager  had  been  the  first  o  j 
interviewed  by  his  attorney  on  the  1; 
ter's  previous  visit  to  the  city.  I 
An  hour  later,  his  face  wreathed  i 
the  smile  of  a  bearer  of  good  tiding; 
the  manager  alighted  from  a  taxicab 
front  of  the  unimposing  flat  buildii; 
where  Adair  and  Phyllis  were  livir 
and  mounted  to  their  third-floor  apai  1 
ment. 

"I've  got  some  news  for  you  that  w  i 
be  a  pleasant  surprise,  I  think,  Adair 
the  manager  informed  the  actor,  wl 
answered  his  ring  at  the  front  door  ai 
admitted  him  to  the  flat.  "No- 
haven't  come  to  offer  you  back  the  pa 
I  took  away  from  you.  It's  better  th; 
that,  even.  I've  got  hold  of  a  four-a 
play  that's  going  to  make  the  bigge 
hit  this  city  has  seen  in  the  past  t'i 
years,  or  I'm  a  Chinaman !  And, 
you'll  take  it,  I'd  like  to  offer  you  tl 
star  part  in  it!" 

Adair,     staring     at     the     manage  i 
clutched    Phyllis'    hand    for  supp< 
against  the  shock  of  such  unexpect' 
good  fortune. 

"But — but  to  star  me  on  Broadway | 
he  faltered.  "Do  you  think  you  coul 
get  away  with  it,  Gridley  ?  I've  nevl 
had  any  experience  in  the  lead,  excel 
in  a  road  company,  you  know  "  f 

The  manager  wagged  his  head  at  hiij 
reassuringly,  a  peculiar  smile  playii. 
about  his  lips.  - 

"That's  all  right,  my  boy !''  he  ai 
swered  cheerfully.  "Don't  you  won 
about  that — fve  got  a  backer  for  th 
show  who's  ready  to  put  a  hundre 
thousand  and  more  into  it,  but  only  c 
condition  that  you're  the  star." 

"Who's  the  backer?"  gasped  Adair., 

The  manager  turned  back  toward  tl. 
front  door  of  the  flat. 

"I'll  show  you,"  said  he. 

He  opened  the  door.  And  Phyll 
saw  her  father  standing  on  the  thresl, 
old,  forgiveness  shining  from  his  eye. 
as  they  rested  on  her.  With  a  glad  cr- 
she  pulled  Adair  toward  him  and  lai' 
the  young  man's  hand  in  his. 

"He's  the  Golden  Young  Man,  dac- 
dy  !"  she  said  softly. 

Robert  Ladd,  placing  his  other  han 
on  Adair's  shoulder,  nodded  at  hii 
kindly. 

"Yes,"  he  agreed,  "1  think  you  arf 
right.  He  was  full  of  alloy — but  he  ha 
jiroved  that  underneath  was  a  vein  o 
pure  gold  !''  = 


"He  is  the  Golden  Young  Man,  daddy!"  exclaimed  Phyllis. 


Plays  and  Players 


Marguerite  Clayton. 

IT  all  came  through  an  advertisement ; 
one  that  proved  an  extremely  bene- 
jficial  investment  both  for  Miss  Mar- 
guerite Clayton  and  the  Essanay  com- 
pany. Less  than  two  years  ago,  picking 
up  a  newspaper.  Miss  Clayton  read  in 
■the  want  column  that  Essanay  was  in 
need  of  an  actress.  She  had  never  been 
cn  the  stage,  and  never  appeared  be- 
!fore  a  motion-picture  camera,  but,  nev- 
ertheless, decided  to  try  for  the  posi- 
.tion.  As  a  result,  after  a  little  more 
than  a  year  and  a  half.  ^liss  Clayton  is 


known  to  nearly  every  picture  follower 
in  the  country. 

With  the  aid  of  her  personal  charm 
and  beauty  she  soon  arose  to  the  posi- 
tion of  playing  opposite  Gilbert  M.  An- 
derson in  the  well-known  "Broncho 
Billy"  films,  in  which  roles  she  has  cre- 
ated a  more  favorable  impression  than 
any  of  her  predecessors.  Despite  the 
hindrance  of  lack  of  experience,  Miss 
Clayton  rose  fairly  high  in  her  work 
through  earnest  effort  and  hard  work. 

Marguerite  Clayton's  parents  reside  in 
Utah,  where  she  herself  lived  until  her 
engagement  with  the  Essanay  company. 
Mr.  Clayton  is  a  retired  mining  engi- 
neer, and  is  happily  watching  the  ac- 
complishments of  his  daughter,  and  each 
step  she  takes  toward  the  brilliant  fu- 


ture predicted  for  her  by  Mr.  .Anderson, 
who  is  a  partner  in  the  company  for 
which  she  is  playing. 

[=] 

Novelist  Writes  on  Pictures. 

MEREDITH  XICHOLSOX,  author 
of  the  novel  upon  which  the  five- 
reel  Selig  play,  "'The  House  of  a  Thou- 
sand Candles,'"  was  used,  recently  com- 
mented on  the  great  difference  between 
screen  subjects  and  those  of  the  stage 
and  printed  page. 

''Things  that  we  see  in  the  motion- 
picture  drama  and  which  are  plausible 
in  ever)-  way  on  the  screen,  would  seem 
utterly  out  of  place  on  the  stage  or 
written  in  fiction  form,"  he  said.  "This 
may  be  one  of  the  reasons  motion  pic- 
tures have  given  the  speaking  drama  a 
body  blow,  and  has  taken  the  melo- 
drama clear  oft'  the  stage.  The  screen 
has,  without  a  doubt,  been  established 
for  all  time,  and  all  those  within  the  in- 
dustry must  now  bend  their  efforts  to- 
ward improving  the  quality  of  the  pro- 
ductions and  the  mechanical  devices 
used  in  presenting  them. 

"The  motion  picture  is  a  part  of  the 
great  American  democracy ;  it  places 
the  theater  within  reach  of  any  one,  for 
even  the  poorest  of  families  can  afford 
a  nickel  for  each  member  of  their  home 
circles  at  times  to  enjoy  subjects  at 
one  of  the  neighborhood  houses.  That 
was  the  great  trouble  with  the  speak- 
ing drama — it  was  presented  in  theaters 
whose  prices  were  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  poor.  ^lotion  pictures  can  be  made 
a  pulpit  in  which  social  and  political 
ideas  may  be  placed  before  the  people 
in  no  other  way.  Their  moderate  ad- 
mission price  is  their  great  democratic 
feature. 

"Doubtless  there  are  many  plays  which 
will  not  be  as  appealing  in  motion  pic- 
tures as  on  the  speaking  stage,  because 
of  the  absence  of  the  human  voice,  but 
there  is  no  fact  quite  so  visible  at  the 
present  time  as  that  the  stage  has  suf- 
fered greatly  from  the  popularity  of  the 
motion  picture.  It  seems  almost  too 
bad,  too,  for  only  within  the  last  fif- 
teen years  has  the  American  playwright 
had  his  chance.  Up  to  that  time  the 
producers  refused  to  consider  the  work 
of  any  .American  playwright  on  general 
principles ;  they  thougkt  if  a  play  was 


written  b)'  an  .American  it  was  not  worth 
producing.  It  was  only  after  they  had 
been  proven  wrong  that  the  producers 
changed  their  point  of  view.  Then  mo- 
tion pictures  entered  and  the  playwright 
is  now  forced  to  work  under  a  handi- 
cap, unless  he  turns  his  hand  to  the  new 
art,  as  many  of  them  are  doing." 

Harry  Mestayer. 

LJARRY  MESTAYER,  leading  man 
*  *  of  one  of  the  Selig  Polyscope  com- 
pany's west-coast  companies,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  a  famous  theatrical  family,  some 


member  of  which  has  always  been  prom- 
inent on  the  American  stage.  He  has 
had  a  great  amount  of  stage  experi- 
ence, having  appeared  with  such  well- 
known  stars  at  James  K.  Hackett  and 
]^Iargaret  Illington,  and  having  played 
in  the  original  productions  of  "Ghosts,  ' 
"The  Great  Xame,''  "The  Escape,"  and 
many  others.  Among  the  managements 
he  has  worked  under  are  Holbrcok 
Blinn,  Cohan  and  Harris,  Morosco  and 
Belasco,  and  many  stock  companies. 

Mr.  Mestayer's  first  appearance  under 
the  Selig  banner  was  in  "The  Million- 
aire Baby,"  a  seven-reel  red-seal  play ; 
and  his  second  bid  for  favor  in  "The 
House  of  a  Thousand  Candles,"  a  play 
of  the  same  variety.  The  popularity'  he 
has  gained  in  both  of  these  point  out 
another  favorite  before  long. 


Hints  for  Scenario  Writers 


By  Clarence  J.  Caine 

It  is  assumed  that  the  majority  of  those  who  follow  this  department  have  had  some  ex- 
perience in  preparing  scripts  for  the  market,  but  for  the  benefit  of  beginners  even  the  most 
simple  questioning  pertaining  to  photo-play  writing  will  be  treated  at  some  time  or  another 
in  the  future.  Any  scenarioist  who  is  in  doubt  as  to  anything  which  comes  under  the  head 
of  script  writing  is  welcomed  to  write  in  and  state  his  trouble.  Questions  will  be  promptly 
answered  through  this  department  or  personally.  Address  all  correspondence  to  Scenario 
Writers'  Dept.,  Picture-Play  Weekly,  Street  &  Smith,  Publishers,  New  York  City. 


RELIGION   IN    PHOTO  PLAYS. 

■["RESPITE  the  fact  that  recently  some 
of  the  big  companies  released  mul- 
tiple-reel plays,  with  priests,  sisters, 
ministers,  et  cetera,  in  them,  and  that 
in  the  past  a  few  successes  of  the  screen 
have  been  based  upon  some  religious 
principle  or  other,  we  wish  to  warn  our 
readers  not  to  write  this  kind  of  stuff. 

Wherever  a  play  of  that  kind  reaches 
the  screen  it  must  be  noted  that  the 
subject  is  handled  in  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary way,  and  that,  as  a  whole,  it  is 
inoffensive  to  any  one,  despite  their  be- 
liefs. Most  picture  plays  of  this  class 
are  based  upon  dramas  of  the  stage 
which  have  already  been  passed  upon 
and  approved  by  the  public,  and  which 
are  even  more  carefully  treated  on  the 
screen  than  they  were  on  the  stage.  But 
no  matter  how  much  pains  have  been 
taken  to  make  them  nonsectarian,  how- 
ever, there  are  always  a  great  many 
who  complain  to  the  film  companies 
about  them  favoring  one  religion  or 
another. 

Because  of  this  sentiment,  almost 
every  editor  is  prejudiced  the  moment 
lie  sees  the  slightest  trace  of  religion 
creep  into  a  script  he  is  reading,  or  the 
moment  he  discovers  a  religious  char- 
acter in  one.  He  is  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that  if  the  scenario  is  accepted  and 
produced,  it  is  sure  to  cause  a  stir;  and 
if  this  stir  should  continue  for  any 
length  of  time  he — the  editor — is  cer- 
tain to  be  called  before  the  boss  to  ex- 
plain why  he  purchased  it. 

In  addition  to  this  fact,  there  is  also 
a  prejudice  against  religion  in  photo 
plays  because,  while  the  subject  lends 
itself  to  the  dramatic  easily  enough,  its 
scope  is  very  limited  because  of  the 
many  beliefs.  A  script  that  is  based 
upon- religion  is  almost  certain  to  lack 
action  for  this  reason,  and  the  editor, 


through  long  experience,  knows  this, 
and  is  prejudiced  even  before  beginning 
to  read. 

There  are  so  many  other  themes  that 
are  in  accord  with  the  thinking  of  the 
majority  of  the  masses  that  it  is  foolish 
for  a  beginner  to  select  a  subject  of  this 
kind  to  write  a  play  around.  As  has 
often  been  said  before,  it  is  the  "general- 
market"  scenario  that  is  of  real  value 
to  the  new  script  writer,  both  from  the 
artistic  and  financial  viewpoints,  and 
the  religious  play  can  hardly  be  classed 
under  this  heading. 

THINK. 

"I  believe  I  have  discovered  my  fail- 
ing," writes  an  author  who  has  been  in 
the  game  about  a  year,  "and  it  is  my 
failure  to  think." 

That  sentence  may  convince  many  of 
our  readers  that  the  author  in  question 
has  no  business  in  the  game,  but  as  we 
have  seen  some  of  his  work,  and  have 
a  pretty  good  idea  of  his  possibilities, 
we  are  inclined  to  dispute  the  decision. 
He  is  just  like  some  many  hundreds 
of  others  who  have  failed  to  take  the 
photo  drama  seriously,  even  though  they 
think  they  have.  Like  them,  he  has 
failed  to  think  deeply  about  every  sce- 
nario before  he  put  it  into  form  and 
sent  it  to  the  editors ;  and  also,  like  the 
others,  he  has  drawn  rejection  after  re- 
jection. 

Now  he  has  woke  up.  He  has  learned 
the  value  of  the  word  "think,"  and  he 
is  applying  all  his  energy  to  get  the 
most  out  of  his  newly  acquired  knowl- 
edge with  every  script  he  turns  out. 
The  result  is  that  the  quality  of  his 
scripts  has  gone  up  greatly,  and  two 
sales  have  appeared  on  his  "accepted" 
list  that  formerly  showed  none. 

We  know  that  many  more  of  our 
readers  that  are  struggling  to  succeed 
are  in  the  same  class  that  this  young 


man  is  working  himself  out  of.  They, 
too,  can  advance  if  they  wish.  There 
is  only  one  thing  to  do,  and  that  is  to 
think,  think,  and  think,  while  they  are 
writing,  studying,  relaxing ;  in  fact,  all 
the  time  they  are  awake.  It  may  seem 
hard,  but  it  is  the  easiest  way  to  success 
in  the  scenario-writing  game. 

CONCENTRATING. 

Do  you  know  that  you  can  get  better 
results  by  working  on  one  story,  or,  at 
the  most,  two  or  three,  than  if  you  at- 
tempted many,  and  only  did  part  off 
each  ? 

It  is  a  fact,  and  most  writers  find  it 
out  after  they  have  got  several  scena- 
rios started,  and  go  from  one  to  another 
without  concentrating  on  any  certain  one 
for  any  length  of  time.  W^e  know  very 
well  that  there  are  some  big  writers 
who  work  best  by  rotating  from  one 
work  to  another,  and  keeping  several  in 
course  of  completion  at  the  same  time; 
but  these  are  exceptions,  rather  than  the 
general  rule.  W'e  do  not  think  that  even 
these  men  and  women  lay  down  their 
stories,  as  they  finish  working  on  them, 
and  forget  all  about  them  until  they 
again  pick  them  up ;  but.  instead,  they 
probably  carry  the  plots  about  in  their 
minds,  and,  either  consciously  or  sub- 
consciously, are  working  them  out  all 
the  time. 

While  it  certainly  is  not  advisable  for 
a  writer  to  have  but  one  idea  on  hand 
to  work  into  a  scenario,  and,  when  this 
is  completed,  be  at  a  loss  as  to  what 
to  do  next,  it  is  advisable  to  forget 
everything  else  when  one  sits  down  to 
work  out  a  certain  plot.  Exclude  all 
other  plays  from  the  mind,  and  concen- 
trate all  the  mind  on  the  single  plot 
before  you,  and  we  believe  you  will 
get  much  better  results  than  if  you  only 
worked  on  the  scripts  a  half  hour  or 
so,  and  then,  because  you  thought  of  an- 
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other  play  jou  could  work  out,  laid 
aside  the  first  one  to  work  on  the  other. 

A    QUESTION    OF  PAYMENT. 

I     Many  authors,  even  the  more  expe- 
jirienced  ones,  are  puzzled  as  to  whether 
j  comedy,  or  drama  pays  most  in  the  mo- 
i  tion-picture  field.    It  is  a  hard  thing  to 
}  decide,  and  one  which  can  hardly  be 
covered  by   a   single   general  answer. 
That  comedy  is  more  in  demand  than 
drama,  considering  the  smaller  number 
of  markets — that  far  less  comedy  is  pur- 
chased than  drama,  and  that  comedy  is 
i  much  harder  to  write  than  drama,  are 
all  undeniable  facts,  which  would  seem 
to  place  the  value  of  good  comedy  above 
that  of  good  drama. 
But  is  it? 

Looking  over  the  field,  concern  by 
concern,  and  matching  the  prices  each 
pays  for  comedy — if  they  produce  it — 
and  for  drama,  the  latter  is  found  to 
be  quite  a  bit  above  the  other.  In  many 
cases,  among  the  better  class  of  com- 
panies, fifty  dollars  per  reel  is  not  con- 
sidered high  for  drama,  and  some  writ- 
ers regularly  get  one  hundred  dollars 
per  reel  for  their  material.  These  fig- 
ures are  founded  upon  actual  fact,  and 
are  not  in  any  sense  colored,  as  state- 
ments of  this  kind  are  apt  to  be.  Tak- 
ing the  same  companies'  average  rate 
for  comedy,  we  find  that  it  does  not 
average  over  thirty-five  dollars  per  reel, 
but  in  some  cases  goes  as  high  as  sixty- 
five  or  sevent}'  dollars. 

These  figures  speak  for  themselves ; 
but.  as  we  said  before,  a  single  answer 
cannot  cover  the  situation.  Undoubt- 
edly there  are  many  persons  writing 
comedy  of  the  sure-fire  variety  who  are 
getting  much  more  per  reel  than  others 
working  under  the  same  trade-mark  who 
are  writing  the  same  variety  of  drama. 
Where  the  writer  produces  real  laugh 
getters,  he  will  undoubtedly  be  re- 
warded :  but  the  trouble  is  that  few  free 
lances  seem  to  have  the  ability  to  write 
one  comedy  after  another  which  will 
take,  and,  therefore,  are  merely  given 
so  much  per  reel  by  the  producers,  and 
the  rate  fixed  a  little  below  that  paid 
for  drama,  because  it  has  become  a  cus- 
tom. 

Film  Company  Addresses. 

Because  of  the  many  requests  we  have 
received  from  our  readers,  we  are  list- 
ing below  the  names  and  addresses  of 
most  of  the  companies  now  in  the  mar- 
ket for  scripts  and  who  are  known  to 
have  releasing  channels.    We  have  not 


listed  their  wants,  because  we  give  these 
under  the  heading  of  "Live-wire  IMar- 
ket  Hints"  from  week  to  week.  There 
are  some  companies  on  this  list  that 
are  buying  very  little  from  outside  writ- 
ers. Where  a  company  is  not  listed, 
scripts  are  not  desired  at  all.  A  study 
of  a  company's  productions  on  the  screen 
will  give  a  better  idea  of  what  they 
want  than  can  possibly  be  conveyed  via 
the  printed  page. 

American  Film  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Santa  Barbara,  California. 

Balboa  Amusement  Producing  Com- 
pany, Long  Beach,  California. 

Biograph  Company,  No.  807  East  One 
Hundred  and  Seventy-fifth  Street,  New 
York,  New  York. 

Thomas  A.  Edison,  Incorporated,  No. 
2826  Decatur  Avenue,  Bronx,  New  York, 
New  York. 

Kalem  Company,  No.  235  West 
Twenty-third  Street,  New  York,  New 
York. 

Keystone  Film  Company,  Nos.  1712  to 
1719  Allesandro  Street,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

Lubin  Manufacturing  Company,  Indi- 
ana Avenue  and  Twentieth  Street,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania. 

IMutual  Film  Corporation,  No.  4500 
Sunset  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Califor- 
nia. 

Selig  Polyscope  Company,  No.  58  East 
Washington  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Universal  Film  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, No.  1600  Broadway,  New  York, 
New  York,  and  Universal  City,  Califor- 
nia. 

Vitagraph  Company  of  .America,  East 
Fifteenth  Street  and  Locust  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Besides  the  above  there  are  many 
others  who  buy  scripts  occasionally,  but 
as  this  list  is  intended  for  the  beginner, 
we  have  not  named  these  concerns.  We 
think  if  those  who  have  not  a  market 
book  will  take  these  names,  and  make 
their  own  list  from  them,  listing  under 
each  company  all  that  is  learned  of  its 
wants,  and  will  add  to  and  revise  the 
list  weekly,  they  will  have  no  trouble 
finding  plenty  of  possible  buyers  for  all 
that  they  write. 

Answers  to  Readers. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Cavanagh,  Winthrop  Cen- 
tre, Mass. — A  list  of  the  companies  will 
be  found  in  this  issue. 

MiNTA  MacDonald,  Hartford,  Conn. 
— A  multiple-reel  script  should  be  di- 


vided into  reels  by  the  author,  but  the 
number  of  scenes  in  each  reel  cannot 
be  stated  definitely.  It  depends  upon 
how  much  action  you  put  into  each 
scene.  You  can  best  decide  that  your- 
self. A  study  of  successful  plays  on 
the  screen  will  help  you  solve  this  prob- 
lem. 

AIrs.  F.  Cady,  Minneapolis,  Minn.— 
A  multiple-reel  motion  picture  is  one 
which  is  two  or  more  reels  in  length. 
Its  plot  must  be  much  stronger  than  a 
single  reel,  and  there  must  be  twice 
or  three  times  as  much  action.  The 
longer  the  subject,  the  more  action  is 
required.  It  is  best  to  number  the  scenes 
from  one  on,  regardless  of  reels.  In  a 
recent  number  we  explained  the  censor- 
ship question  which  is  puzzling  you. 

James  M.artin,  Chicago,  111. — The  ad- 
dresses of  the  companies  appear  in  this 
issue. 

R.  C.  Macumber,  Portland,  'Sle. — In 
the  descriptive  line  under  the  title  it 
is  well  to  classify  your  script  as  "A 
two-reel  drama  of  society,''  et  cetera. 
A  list  of  companies  appears  in  this 
issue. 

J.  G.  Hester,  Mount  Y'ernon,  N.  Y. — 
A  two-reel  scenario  requires  just  twice 
as  much  development  as  a  one-reeler. 
It  has  just  twice  as  much  action,  and 
its  idea  should  be  large  enough  to  do 
justice  to  its  length. 

George  Wilson,  Edgewater,  N.  J.— 
See  answer  to  James  jNIartin,  above. 

Fred  Bennett,  San  Antonio,  Texas. —  - 
In  the  July  24th  issue  of  Picture- Play 
W^eekly'  we  printed  a  sample  scenario. 
This  issue  may  be  bought  from  the  pub- 
lishers if  you  have  not  already  secured 
it.  A  list  of  companies  is  given  in  this 
issue. 

AIrs.  I.  ScHULTz,  Saxon,  Pa. — The 
stories  which  appear  in  our  publication 
are  based  upon  produced  photo  plays, 
and  written  from  scenarios  submitted 
by  the  film  companies.  We  do  not  use 
original  stories. 

H.  C.  Burgwald,  Lakewood,  Ohio. — 
Dialogue  is  not  necessary  in  your 
scenes,  and  if  you  use  too  much  it  is 
liable  to  ruin  your  scenario.  Make  your 
action  carry  the  story.  Be  sure  your 
plot  is  excellent,  then  go  ahead. 

A.  J.  YoDES,  Topeka,  Ind. — There  is 
very  little  chance  of  "landing"  animated 
cartoons,  as  the  companies  are  mostly 
opposed  to  making  them,  because  of  the 
great  amount  of  work  involved. 

Alma  Jury,  Kansas  City,  Mo. — On 
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July  24th  we  published  a  sample  sce- 
nario, and  in  this  issue  of  the  depart- 
ment a  list  of  companies  appears.  The 
old  issue  may  be  purchased  at  the  reg- 
ular price  from  the  publishers. 

N.  Tagan,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— We  are 
afraid  there  is  no  company  willing  to 
produce  a  single-reel  drama  dealing 
with  the  Russian  revolution.  It  is  too 
elaborate  for  an  American  company  to 
undertake,  and  would  not  have  a  popu- 
lar appeal  in  this  country. 

Live-wire  Market  Hints. 

The  Famous  Players  Company,  Nos. 
213  to  227  West  Twenty-sixth  Street, 
which  is  not  in  the  general  market  at  the 
present  time,  will  consider  very  excep- 
tional big,  multiple-reel  stories  by  clever 
writers.  Detailed  synopsis  preferred  at 
first.  Some  of  its  stars  are  Mary  Pick- 
ford,  Hazel  Dawn,  Marguerite  Clark, 
and  John  Barrymore. 

President  Goodfellow,  of  the  Artone 
Film  Company,  79  Woodward  Avenue, 
Detroit,  Michigan,  states  that  he  is  look- 
ing for  good,  clean  dramas  from  three  to 
five  reels  in  length.  He  promises  all 
photo-playwrights  who  submit  scenarios 
that  they  will  have  the  returned  rejected 
manuscript  or  a  check  for  those  ac- 
cepted within  thirty  days. 

Short  Shots. 

No  director  lives  who  does  not  like 
a  story  with  a  "punch." 

What  is  it  you  see  on  the  screen  that 
tells  you  the  story?  Pictures  that  move, 
is  it  not?  Certainly!  There  you  have 
the  basic  principle  of  a  scenario — action. 

A  miscast  photo  play  is  one  of  the 
saddest  sights  in  the  world. 

There  is  a  lot  of  room  at  the  top  of 
the  ladder  for  the  man  who  is  capable 
of  making  the  climb. 

Intelligent  use  of  old  ideas  in  new 
ways,  as  part  of  new  plays,  is  always 
acceptable. 

Study  the  existing  conditions  of  hu- 
manity. There  is  an  unlimited  field  of 
plot  material  here. 


This  and  That  in  Films. 

Marguerita  Fisher,  the  former  Ameri- 
can player,  is  hard  at  work  with  the  Es- 
sanay,  and  her  first  release  with  that 
brand  is  anxiously  waited  for.  Her 
hubby,  Harry  Pollard,  is  with  the  Chap- 
lin aggregation.    We  pity  him! 

The  Triangle  company,  better  known 
as  the  Sennett-Ince-Griffith  combination. 


have  made  good  their  threat  to  stage 
two-dollar  shows  by  obtaining  a  lease  on 
the  Knickerbocker  Theater  of  New  York 
City.  They  expect  to  announce  several 
other  additions  within  a  short  while. 

"The  Birth  of  a  Nation,"  three  hun- 
dred and  ninetieth  time  in  New  York, 
and  still  going  strong! 

Watch  for  "Business  Is  Business," 
with  Nat  Goodwin,  and  little  Kathie  Lee, 
one  of  our  best  child  actresses.  This 
film  will  be  released  on  the  World  Film 
program,  and  will  be  worth  while  see- 
ing. 

Henry  Walthall,  the  demon  actor  of 
the  screen !  Who  would  think  that  such 
a  distinguished  personage  would  have  a 
nickname  of  "Hank"  attached  to  him? 
It's  so,  and  Henry  says  he  doesn't  mind 
it  a  bit.    In  fact,  he  enjoys  it. 

George  Seigman,  the  Mutual  director, 
who  was  severely  injured  in  the  auto 
accident  in  which  Elmer  Booth  lost  his 
life,  has  recovered,  and  working  again 
in  the  Reliance-Majestic  studios.  Tod 
Browning,  who  was  also  injured,  is  do- 
ing nicely. 

$50  FOR  PHOTOPLAY 

Contest  closes  soon.  Prize  for  best  solution  of 
Problem  Play  Amateur  writers  only.  Your 
idea  has  as  good  a  chance  to  win  as  anybody's. 
Don't  miss  this!  Send  25c  in  coin  for  Model 
Photoplay.    Contest  instructions  free. 

MANUSCRIPT  REVISION  BUREAU 
Contest  Editor,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SONG  WRITERS 

"KEV  TO  SUCCESS"  FRFF 
Sent   to   You    Absolutely    *  *^ 

on  receipt  of  postal  caid  request.  Secure  this 
booklet  and  learn  of  the  wonderful  money  makins" 
opportunities  the  song--writinEr  profession  offers 
ambitious  writers.  Past  experience  unnecessary. 
Write  to-day  or  submit  poems  and  receive  onr 
opinion  toeether  with  the  valuable  booklet. 
Knickerbocker  Studios,  r.OO  Gaiety  Bldg.,  New  Vorb  City 
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Have  You  Any  Pimples, 

wrinkles  or  sallow  skin? 
Then  try 

Dr.  James  P.  Campbell's  Safe 
Arsenic  Complexion  Wafers 

They  are  guaranteed 
to  quickly  beautify  the 
complexion, clearing  the 
skin  of  pimples,  black- 
heads, wrinkles,  redness 
and  sallow  skin. 

Do  not  hesitate  to  give 
them  a  trial;  test  their 
wonderful  beauty  building  efBcacy. 
Their  cost  is  trifling.  Try  Campbell's 
Wafers— they  put  you  in  perfect  con- 
dition, build  up  the  system,  i-emoving 
all  impurities  from  the  blood,  the  real 
cause  of  all  skin  affections.  Act  now 
—send  for  a  box— 50c.  and  SI. 00  by  mail 
in  plain  cover  on  receipt  of  price 
from  the 

RICHARD  FINK  CO.,  Dept.  37,  396  Broadway.  New  York 


Developing  Bust 

A  few  years  ago  a  maid  or  matron 
who  was  flat-chested  thought  she  must 
remain  so,  but  now  all  is  changed  and 
newspapers  and  periodicals  are  recom- 
mending Willard  White  Co.'s  Vaucairc 
Tablets  to  build  up  the  bust  and  fill  out 
what  the  French  describe  as  "Salt  Cel- 
lars," those  little  hollows  at  the  base 
the  neck  near  the  shoulders.  The  basi- 
of  this  tonic  is  imported  Galega,  an  herl. 
that  acts  immediately  on  the  mammar\ 
glands,  stimulating  and  building-  then 
up.  It  is  put  up  in  little  tablets  by  tin 
Willard  White  Co.,  and  certainly  in  tlii> 
form  it  fills  a  long-felt  want.  This  arti- 
cle has  accomplished  wonderful  result- 
in  a  number  of  cases  known  to  thi. 
writer. — Ida  IMcGlone  Gibson,  Edit^ii 
"The  Woman  Beautiful," 
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Miss  Friganza,  one  of  the  most  noted 
stars  of  the  American  stage,  joins  the 
thousands  of  other  women  of  note,  in- 
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effects.  $1  box  (three  weeks'  treat- 
ment). Six  boxes  $5.  Sent  by  mail 
prepaid. 

CAUTION — Imitations  and  worthless 
nostrums  are  being  offered.  Get  only 
the  original,  genuine,  distributed  by  Wil- 
lard White  Co.,  Chicago.  Beware  of 
substitutes.  Look  for  U.  S.  registered 
trade-mark  on  each  box. 

FREE — Send  2c  stamp  for  sample  of 
Melorose  Cream,  ^lelorose  Face  Pow- 
der, also  booklet, 

MELOROSE  i:  50c 
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KICTURES  AND  MYSELF. 


Grace  Darmond 


The'  past,  present  and  fiitufe  of  motion  pictures,  from  'the  standpoint  of  one  of  the  leading  actresses  in 
them  are  here  given  by  Miss  Grace  Darmond,  one  of  Selig's  stars.  I\Iiss  Darmond  tells  her  idea  of 
films  and  their  standing  in  the  world  of  entertainment,  and  also  relates  concisely  and  interestingly 
her  own  career.      -     -  - 


THE  CAMERA  MAN'S  JOB. 


N.  E.  Edwards 


Seldom  does  the  public  look  for  the  risk  element  in  pictures  further  than  to  the  daring  actor,  but  there 
is  another  who  deserves  much  credit  in  this  respect— the  camera  man.  Mr.  Edwards,  photographer 
for  the  Hcarst-Selig  News  Pictorial,  here  tells  of  a  few  of  the  experiences  he  has  been  through. 

THE  STOLEN  VOICE.  Arthur  Gavin,  Jr.  . 

Long  and  often  has  the  question  been  discussed  as  to  which  sense  one  would  preferably  lose,  if  one  must 
be  lost.  Gerald  Dorville,  opera  star,  naturally  feared  that  of  speech  the  most.  He  did  not  lose  it — 
it  was  stolen.  But  the  course  that  opened  to  him  afterward  tended  to  make  him  glad  it  was  his 
voice. 
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AI  Ray 
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Hundreds  of  reels  of  the  happenings  in  filmdom,  condensed  into  a  page  of  lively  news. 


THE  KING  OF  THE  WIRE.  Arthur  Gavin,  Jr.     .  .  12 

A  story  of  politics  and  love  bound  togetlier  with  a  strong  thread  of  adventure.  The  ways  chosen  by 
three  young  people  just  beginning  life  and  where  they  led  to  later,  play  an  important  part  in  this 
narrative.  Tom  Stratton  was  a  circus  performer  when  young,  and  he  suffered  a  fall — one  that  he 
was  later  thankful  for,  when  he  became — but  it's  all  in  the  story. 


FILM  FLAMS.  Dean  Bovyman  . 

Some  interesting  facts  and  figures  about  pictures,  their  makers  and  those  they  are  made  for. 
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The  struggle  of  a  little  girl  brought  up  in  the  crude  manner  of  four  rough  but  kind  lumbermen,  to 
overcome  a  tragedy  that  occurred  early  in  her  life.  Her  four  guardians,  especially  one  of  them,  tried 
to  lielp  her,  but  it  was  a  hard  task.  After  years  of  her  fight  against  [herself,  the  true  spirit  of  the 
lumbermen  comes  nobly  to  the  fore,  to  aid  the  cause  of  right  and  love. 
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Richard  D.  Taylor 


A  new  cure  for  the  thoughtless  and  high-flying  young  man — the  fastest  automobile  purchasable. 
It  sounds  like  raising  a  boil  to  cure  a  pimple,  but  instead  it  was  intended  to  act  on  him  like  vaccina- 
tion of  a  germ  to  prevent  that  very  illness.  The  result  of  the  experiment  will  make  you  both  laugh 
and  sit  still  till  you  finish  the  stor}-. 
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Pictures  and  Mvself 

t. 

By  Grace  Darmond 

^SELIG  STAR] 

No  doubt  you  have  your  own  opinion  of  the  motion  pictures,  both  their  past  and  their 
future,  but  would  you  not  like  to  know  how  they  are  thought  of  by  one  of  the  foremost 
actresses  pla\'ing  in  them?  The  follo\'iTng  article  was  \^-ritten  for  this  magazine  b\'  Miss 
Grace  Darmond  a  leading  lady  -with  the  Selig  Polyscope  Company,  and  in  it  she  sets  forth 
plainly  her  views  of  the  films.  But  that  is  not  all.  Miss  Darmond  also  gives  the  story  of 
her  own  life,  both  in  pictures  and  out  of  them,  tells  how  she  came  to  -  the  screen  and  all  that 
is  of  interest  to  the  public  concerning  her  career. 


f  F  you  have  never  visited  a  motion- 
*  picture  studio  and  seen  tbe  pictures 
jeing  filmed,  unless  you  are  an  excep- 
"ional  person,  j-ou  have  a  desire  to  see 
Dne.  Two  years  ago  I  had  this  sams 
issire,  and,  then  having  never  been  in- 
side the  place  where  pictures  were  made. 
[  walked  one  day.  prompted  by  m}-  curi- 
DsitT,  to  the  studio  of  the  Selig  Poly- 
scope Company,  in  Chicago,  which  was 
tiot  far  from  my  home. 
'  Then,  as  now,  it  was  a  difficult  mat- 
ter for  one  not  known  to  obtain  admit- 
'  ranee,  and,  grasping  the  onlj'  visible 
"eans  of  fulfilling  my  wish  of  seeing 

z  players  acting,  I  applied  for  a  posi- 
-lon  as  an  "extra  woman"  in  answer 
:o  a  sign  annovmcing  that  people  were 
p.-anted  to  fill  a  cast  for  a  feature  pic- 
'rare  which  was  being  produced. 

Success  greeted  my  application,  and 
happily  I  was  led  into  the  studio,  though 
itt  was  only  to  gratify  a  whim  and  I 
tad  no  intention  of  ever  appearing  in 
another  play.  WTien  the  picture  was 
over,  however,  I  received  word  that  1 
photographed  exceptionally  well,  and 
that  my  acting  was  considered  good, 
i  And  then  I  became  a  motion-picture 
actress. 

Lately,  as  every  one  has  been  aston- 


MISS  GRACE  DARA\OND. 


ished  at  the  quick  and  apparently  per- 
manent rise  of  motion  pictures,  I  have 
often  been  asked  for  my  views  of  the 
industry,  and  whether  I  believe  its  pres- 
ent standing  and  importance  in  the 
world  of  amusement  will  continue.  In 
answer  I  say  that  I  most  firmly  do. 


Pictures,  like  every  other  business,  had 
to  overcome  mam"  difficulties  before  they 
could  be  placed  before  the  public  with 
ail  appeal  that  would  mean  their  suc- 
cess. The  sudden  advancement  they 
have  made  is  due^  I  think,  to  the  fact 
that  so  man}-  men  and  women,  both 
producers  and  players,  with  unusual 
business  intelligence  and  ability  to  ac- 
complish, cast  their  lot  with  the  films 
at  one  time.  Their  concerted  efforts 
have  resulted  in  placing  the  motion-pic- 
ture industr}^  where  it  is  to-daj^ ;  and. 
with  it  tliere,  I  think  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  but  what  it  will  staj^  for  it 
pro\-ides  a  form  of  amusement  that  is 
entirely  different  from  any  other. 

The  fact  that  on  the  screen  scenes  in 
any  part  of  the  world  can  actually  be 
visualized,  an  asset  that  places  it  above 
the  stage  in  one  respect  at  least,  is 
bound  to  have  a  favorable  effect  There 
is  no  need  in  pictures  for  one  to  imagine 
amiihing.  Everything  can  be  shown. 
Therefore,  with  the  proper  direction 
and  acting,  and  the  right  management 
from  a  business  standpoint,  the  pictures 
will  flourish. 

-\nother  question  that  usually  follows 
the  inquiry  as  to  the  sudden  rise  of  the 
pictures  themselves  is  the  reason  for 
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my  own  quick  jump  into  the  stellar 
ranks — for  they  tell  me  I  am  there. 

This  I  attribute  to  nothing  but  ear- 
nest, hard  work.  Of  course,  there  were 
other  attributes  to  my  success,  but  hard 


work  was  the  main  factor,  and  still  is. 
By  devoting  all  my  attention  to  the  part 
I  am  playing  and  trying  to  live  it  as 
nearly  as  possible,  I  have  attracted,  I 
believe,  the  notice  of  both  my  employ- 


ers and  the  public,  which  means  succes 
to  any  one.  Naturally,  in  order  to  di 
this,  I  must  have  had  some  ability  ii 
my  work  to  help  me,  for  I  do  not  be 
lieve  that  any  one  could  go  into  picture 
and  find  a  place  as  star  by  merely  work 
ing  hard  if  he  had  no  natural  adapta 
tion  to  the  profession,  any  more  thai 
I  could  go  into  the  position  of  an  autho 
and  gain  the  admiration  of  the  natio:^ 
by  only  applying  myself  to  the  wor' 
— which  incidentally  may  serve  to  re 
lieve  some  of  the  responsibility  I  ar 
assuming  by  writing  this. 

Without  a  doubt  one  of  the  thing 
that  aided  me  more  than  anything"  els 
in  my  present  work  before  the  camer 
is  that  when  but  five  years  of  age  j 
enacted  the  title  role  in  "Edith's  Buii 
glar,"  and  later  joined  a  stock  compan;; 
The  experience  I  received  here  in  th 
art  of  acting  has  been  of  untold  bene 
fit  to  me  since. 

- 

I  have  been  told  that  I  am  the  young' 
est  leading  woman  in  motion  picture 
Maybe  I  am,  but  I  have  earned  the  pan 
I  play.  Working  in  motion  picture 
is  not  pastime — it  is  hard  work ;  and  i 
motion-picture  work,  as  elsewhere,  wor 
counts.  j, 

Long  hours  fall  to  those  who  engag 
in  motion-picture  acting.  They  repo: 
at  a  studio  at  a  certain  Jiour  in  tf 
morning;  they  do  not  leave  until  a  cei 
tain  hour.  Their  day's  work  is  just  \il 
a  day's  work  in  any  other  occupatic 
in  life.  In  warm  weather  the  sun  bea 
through  the  glass  inclosure  of  the  studi 
and  the  thermometer  frequently  regi; 
ters  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  d' 
grees,  and  even  more.  Perhaps  in  th: 
warm  atmosphere  one  must  be  corij 
pelled  to  appear  in  a  character  heavi 
bundled  up  in  clothing,  and  you  ca 
imagine  one's  discomfort. 

There  are  many  recompenses  als 
and  I  think  on  the  whole  that  the  woi 
is  much  more  enjoyable  than  the  speal 
ing  stage.  Girls  who  wish  to  enter  mi. 
tion  pictures,  however,  should  pause  ). 
think  over  the  fact  that  they  are  en^ 
barking  on  a  career — a  branch  of  a 
which  requires  talent,  intelligence,  ar 
hard  work.  There  are  many  girls  wl 
feel  that  if  they  could  only  appear  b 
fore  the  camera  they  would  be  an  ii 
stantaneous  success,  while  they  wou 
go  to  a  business  college  for  mai 
months  in  order  to  become  a  steno; 
rapher.  It  stands  to  reason,  if  one  coi 
siders  that  preparation  for  such  a  pos 
tion  is  necessary,  that  a  great  deal  mo 


Miss  Darmond  is  considered  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  on  the  screen. 
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:me  must  be  devoted  to  learning  an  art 
■  hich  entertains  millions  of  people 
!aily.    From"  my  own  experience,  I  do 

bt  feel  justified  in  advising  any  girl 
%  try  to  become  a  screen  actress,  for, 

i though  there  is  always  a  chance  for 
iccess,  the  chance  is  open  to  so  many 
hers  that  the  element  of  luck  is  really 
'pry  strong,  and  that  of  ability  is  abso- 
\tdy  essential. 

There  are  times,  of  course,  when  I 
'hjoy  the  excitement  of  being  a  player, 
'in  example  of  this  was  during  the 
"Iming  of  the  big  Selig  play,  "The 
touse  of  a  Thousand  Candles,"  at  the 
I'ihicago  studios  of  that  company, 
'foubtless  most  of  my  readers  heard 
'f  the  big  car  strike  in  Chicago,  but  few 
{  them  knew  what  havoc  it  played  with 
-je  motion-picture  producers  there.  We 
".W  many  players  who  were  working  in 
^'jie  "Loop,"  Chicago's  theatrical  center, 
"pd,  as  the  studio  is  quite  a  way  from 
pis  place  and  there  was  no  car  serv- 
He,  Mr.  Selig  ordered  a  huge  truck  in 
''hich  all  the  players  were  taken  to  the 
heaters  where  they  were  working, 
nher  players,  including,  myself,  who 
Bve  homes  in  Chicago,  also  rode  on 
'lie  truck  just  for  the  "fun  of  it." 
j  There  were  other  excursions,  too,  dur- 
%g  the  time  I  was  appearing  in  "The 
jlouse  of  a  Thousand  Candles."  One 
tf  these  was  made  to  find  a  house 
j'l-hich  would  correspond  to  the  direc- 
ior's  ideal  "house"  in  which  the  "thou- 
jand  candles"  were  supposed  to  be. 
;M  the  players  who  had  friends  with 
?omes  which  might  serve  the  purpose 
Jold  the  director  about  them,  and  one 
ay  we  set  off  in  a  large  touring  car 
nd  started  our  search. 
}  We  covered  almost  all  of  the  city  of 
'  hicago,  and  when  we  were  all  begin- 
ing  to  despair  of  ever  finding  an  ideal 
House  of  a  Thousand  Candles,"  the 
'irector  suddenly  called  to  the  chauffeur 
'p  stop.  We  were  in  a  lonesome  part 
^jf  Wheaton,  a  suburb  of  Chicago,  and 
[one  of  us  could  see  any  "house"  that 
(light  prove  available.  The  director, 
]owever,  made  us  all  get  out  of  the 
lachine  and  tramp  up  a  hill.  As  we 
i funded  a  curve  in  the  road,  we  saw, 
leyond  a  clump  of  trees  which  had  been 
bstructing  our  view,  the  exact  "House 
■f  a  Thousand  Candles"  we  had  all  been 
'oping  for.  It  was  located  on  the  sum- 
Sit  of  a  sloping  hill  and  had  windows 
"irom  which  the  light  cast  by  the  can- 
'.les  during  the  taking  of  the  "night" 
xenes  would  show  up  excellently.  Se- 


curing the  owner's  permission  to  use 
the  house  and  the  premises,  we  worked 
here  for  several  days  until  all  the  scenes 
that  were  required  had  been  taken. 

When  we  returned  to  the  studio  to 
take  the  interior  scenes,  we  found  that 
many  more  candles  were  needed  for  the 
"big  set"  than  our  property  room  had. 
We  started  a  search  for  candles,  and 
gathered  them  from  every  conceivable 
source — our  own  homes,  homes  of  our 
friends,  small  shops  near  the  studio,  and 
large  stores  in  the  business  district  of 
Chicago.  After  getting  them  all  to- 
gether, we  sorted  them  out,  and  the  di- 
rector arranged  them  about  the  "set." 
The  effect  obtained  is  beautiful. 

Since  my  debut  in  motion  pictures, 


yHEN  I  went  to  Mexico  to  cover 
•  '  the  operations  of  "Pancho"  Villa, 
I  expected  to  be  shot  at  on  more  than 
one  occasion.  But,  to  my  surprise,  not 
a  bullet  came  near  me.  I  never  was 
safer  in  my  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  I  went  to 
Bayonne,  New  Jersey,  to  cover  a  strike 
at  the  works  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, I  expected  to  find  plenty  of  husky 
policemen  on  the  job  and  no  danger  at 
all.  But  there  weren't  any  policemen, 
or,  if  there  were,  they  remained  dis- 
creetly out  of  sight,  and  I  was  shot  at 
not  once,  but  several  score  of  times, 
stopped  several  bricks,  was  missed  by 
some  few  hundred  other  bricks,  was 
chased  for  four  blocks  by  an  enraged 
mob  bent  on  murder,  and  was  punched 
in  the  right  eye  by  an  extremely  pow- 
erful person — oh,  extremely  powerful 
person ! 

This  just  goes  to  show  that  you  never 
can  tell  what  you're  going  to  go  up 
against  when  you  start  forth  with  the 
camera  and  tripod. 

I  approached  the  works  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  with  due  caution,  hav- 
ing been  warned  bj'  other  photographers 
that  it  was  dangerous  work.  Guards 
and  deputy  sheriffs  armed  with  Win- 
chester rifles  were  posted  behind  a  bar- 
ricade at  the  end  of  a  short  street  which 
led  to  the  main  entrance  to  the  grounds 
surrounding  the  plant.  Every  once  in 
a  whilp  the  mob  would  rush  down  this 
street  until  some  of  the  more  daring  got 


which  was,  as  I  have  said,  about  two 
years  ago,  I  have  been  honored  by  being 
assigned  to  many  important  roles  in 
Selig  feature  pictures,  among  the  more 
recent  being  "The  Millionaire  Baby," 
"A  Texas  Steer,"  "A  Black  Sheep,"  and, 
of  course,  "The  House  of  a  Thousand 
Candles." 

jNIy  strange  and  fortunate  entrance 
into  motion  pictures  is  a  bit  of  luck 
that  I  shall  always  be  thankful  for,  as, 
if  I  had  not  gone  into  the  films  and 
should  know  what  I  would  have  missed, 
I  would  feel  that  the  better  part  of  my 
life  had  been  lost.  Sincerely  do  I  hope 
that  my  followers  are  impressed  the 
same  way,  and  I  shall  always  do  my 
utmost  to  warrant  it. 


close  to  the  barricades,  where  the  depu- 
ties could  not  hit  them,  and  then  would 
fire  over  the  rail  with  revolvers  and  hurl 
bricks. 

A  battle  was  in  progress,  and  I  sought 
an  elevation  from  which  to  work.  Just 
as  I  was  setting  up  my  camera  I  heard 
a  roar  of  hundreds  of  angry  voices,  and 
a  man  circled  the  corner.  He  was  hat- 
less,  gasping  for  breath,  terror-stricken, 
and  breaking  all  track  records.  In  one 
hand  he  clutched  tightly  a  still  camera. 
He  saw  me,  and,  without  stopping, 
shouted : 

"Beat  it!  They're  after  me.  They 
want  to  lynch  me  1" 

He  kept  right  on  going.  Also,  I  got 
into  action  myself.  I  know  I  couldn't 
run  with  my  heavy  camera  and  tripod, 
so  I  took  a  chance  on  hiding  in  a  door- 
way, and  I  ducked  out  of  sight  just  in 
time,  for  the  next  second  the  mob 
passed.  Many  of  them  had  armfuls  of 
bricks,  which  they  threw  after  the  flee- 
ing photographer. 

I  gathered  that  camera  men  were  un- 
popular around  there,  and  I  was  right. 
The  rioters  feared  that  the  authorities 
would  use  the  photographs  as  evidence 
on  which  to  prose-cute.  Consequently, 
the  mob  sought  to  drive  photographers 
away.  Nevertheless,  I  think  I  got  some 
remarkable  moving  pictures  of  rioting 
and  shooting.  It  was  the  real  thing  in 
the  way  of  excitement.  I'm  afraid  the 
pictures  maj'  be  a  little  unsteady,  for  I 
know  my  hand  was  when  I  cranked. 


The  Camera  Man's  Job 

By  N.  E.  Edwards 

(Staff  Photographer  of  the  Hearst-Selig  Ne  ws  Pictorial.) 


The  Stolen  Voice 

(WORLD) 

By  Arthur  Gavin,  Jr. 

No  one  in  the  operatic  world  was  more  popular  than  Gerald  Dorville — yet  nearly  every 
one,  whether  in  the  operatic  world  or  not,  derived  more  pleasure  from  life.  Nothing  could 
satisfy  him.  He  was  never  content.  Then  there  came  a  time  when  everything  was  changed 
and  there  was  really  nothing  for  which  he  could  be  thankful.  How  he  accepted  his  fortune 
and  the  consequence  are  the  base  of  this  story,  which  should  have  more  than  a  passing  in- 
terest to  every  follower  of  pictures,  as  the  films  play  a  part  in  it.  This  exceptional  narrative 
is  written  from  the  motion  picture  of  the  same  name  produced  by  the  World  Film  Corpora- 
tion.   Those  in  the  cast  included: 

Gerald  Dorville  Robert  Warwick 

Marguerite  Lawson  Frances  Nelson 

Doctor  van  Gahl  Mario  Marjeroni 

Director  Leslie  Bertram  Marburgh 

Belle  Borden  Violet  Horner 


E7IVE  thousand  dollars  a  week,  but 
*      what  in  life?" 

Gerald  Dorville  mused  as  he  sat  in  his 
dressing  room  before  the  opera  per- 
formance in  which  he  was  the  chief  fac- 
tor. Not  for  the  first  time  was  Dor- 
ville pondering  over  the  question  of 
the  joys  of  life,  for  of  late  it  had  been 
haunting  his  mind.  He  wondered  what 
it  really  meant  to  enjoy  living.  That  it 
was  not  merely  the  attaining  and  accu- 
mulation of  money  he  was  sure,  for  he 
was  doing  that,  and  yet  what  he  drew 
from  the  world  in  the  form  of  pleasure 
was  only  the  af ter-the-theater  butterfly 
life  and  the  insincere  flattery  of  false 
admirers  among  the  other  players.  Ger- 
ald Dorville  was  dissatisfied. 

"Why  not  try  the  love  cure?"  sug- 
gested his  attendant,  who  was  more  of 
a  friend  than  a  servant. 

"Love?"  repeated  Dorville.  "There  is 
no  such  thing.  All  that  love  consists 
of  is  a  girl  who  is  willing  to  call  a 
man  a  lot  of  foolish,  slushy  names  if  he 
is  willing  in  return  to  spend  enough 
money  on  her  to  make  her  happy.  Love, 
bah!  If  you  ever  happen  to  think  of 
something  to  make  a  man  enjoy  life, 
let  me  know,  and  we'll  enjoy  it  to- 
gether !" 

Gerald  Dorville  sat  down  to  resume 
his  musing,  but  the  call  informing  him 
that  the  performance  was  about  to  begin 
interrupted  him,  and  he  left  the  room. 
As  he  passed  through  the  door  he  made 
the  resolution  that  in  the  future  he 
would  desist  from  thinking  of  the  prob- 


lem that  was  worrying  him,  and  per- 
haps he  would  thus  find  a  little  more 
pleasure  than  by  allowing  himself  to 
ponder  over  something  he  knew  he  could 
not  solve.  And  he  kept  his  resolution, 
although  the  threads  of  destiny  were 
finally  to  weave  his  trouble  to  a  solu- 
tion. 

One  week  later,  while  seeking  diver- 
sion at  a  reception  to  which  he  had  been 
invited,  Gerald  Dorville  was  introduced 
to  Miss  Belle  Borden,  a  society  leader 
in  the  city.  The  girl  aroused  in  him  a 
strange  fascination;  it  was  not  love,  he 
knew,  especially  because  of  the  opin- 
ion he  had  of  that  alleged  element,  but 
he  thought  that  it  was  her  rare  beauty 
and  extremely  self-possessed  and  easy 
manner  of  conducting  herself.  At  any 
rate,  she  did  fascinate  him,  but  he  would 
not  allow  his  feelings  to  in  any  way  be- 
come known,  because  of  the  fact  that 
an  ardent  admirer  and  suitor  for  her 
hand  was  a  Doctor  van  Gahl.  Dorville 
had  no  desire  to  break  up  any  such 
af¥air. 

However,  when  Gerald  Dorville  was 
passing  out  of  the  stage  door  of  the 
opera  house  a  few  nights  later  he  was 
surprised  to  find,  on  turning  at  the  call 
of  his  name,  the  beautiful  Belle  Bor- 
den motioning  to  him  from  an  automo- 
bile that  was  standing  by  the  curb. 

"Won't  you  come  with  us  for  a  bite 
to  eat?"'  she  invited  pleasantly.  "I  was 
at  the  opera,  and  thought  you  were  just 
wonderful,  and  I  should  so  like  to  talk 
with  you." 


Dorville  was  on  the  point  of  accepi 
ing,  when,  wondering  who  else  was  ir 
elude  in  the  "we"  spied  the  frownin 
face  of  Doctor  van  Gahl  in  the  seat  nex' 
to  Belle. 

'"I — I  really  think  "  he  began  i 

way  of  explanation,  but  was  interruptc 
by  the  girl,  who  informed  him  that  sh 
would  accept  no  excuse,  and  he  at  lengt 
consented  to  accompany  them  to  a  re; 
taurant. 

Dorville  noticed  during  the  meal  thz 
the  doctor  was  being  sadly  neglected  i  i 
the  conversation,  and  attempted  to  brini 
him  into  the  circle  of  friendship,  bv 
his   remarks   were   only   answered  b 
short,  gruf¥  replies,  which  clearly  be 
trayed  his  frame  of  mind.    And  so  h 
gave  up  any  hope  of  interesting  the  thir 
party.    With  Belle  there  was  no  thir 
party,  for  she  paid  no  heed  whatever  t 
any  one  but  Dorville,  much  to  the  lal 
ter's  disconsolation  and  embarrassmen 
Before  the  evening  was  over,  howeve 
he  realized  that  for  some  reason,  ev 
dently  his  popularity  with  the  audienc 
at  the  opera,  she  had  suddenly  becom 
desirous  of  having  him  for  an  escort  .o. 
occasions  when  the  natural  one  wouk 
have  been  Doctor  van  Gahl.    As  for  thr 
person,  he  might  as  well  have  forgo 
ten  her. 

But  he  did  not.  After  the  hours  ha 
slipped  by  in  the  restaurant  until  it  we 
long  after  midnight,  Dorville  accon 
panied  Belle  to  her  home,  the  doctc 
stopping  ofif  at  his  dwelling  on  the  wa; 
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in  a  mood  which  made  the  "good  night" 
he  offered  on  leaving  obviously  forced. 

That  night,  in  the  confines  of  his 
room,  Doctor  van  Gahl  took  an  oath. 
It  was  one  of  vengeance  on  Gerald  Dor- 
ville  for  having  alienated  the  affections 
of  his  sweetheart,  Belle  Borden. 

"I'll  make  you  sorry  for  it  yet,"  he 
vowed,  "and  there  won't  be  any  sym- 
pathy for  you  from  me." 

Dorville  continued  his  success  in  the 
opera  in  the  city,  and  each  night  after 
the  performance  was  met  at  the  en- 
trance by  Belle.  It  was  evident  that 
she  no  longer  considered  the  doctor  a 
suitor,  and,  since  it  was  no  direct  fault 
of  his,  Dorville  paid  little  attention  to 


be  so  small  and  insignificant  that  it  will 
not  demand  any  attention  from  you,  but 
really,  when  I  heard  you  to-night  at  the 
first  opera  I  have  ever  attended,  I  was 
so  entranced  that  I  felt  I  must  see  you. 
Will  you  not  be  too  proud  to  wear  this 
little  flower  that  I  had  pinned  to  my 
dress  in  your  buttonhole,  just  to  re- 
mind you  that  at  least  there  is  one  per- 
son who  holds  you  in  esteem  ?" 

The  opera  star  looked  at  the  flower  in 
the  outstretched  hand  of  the  girl.  It 
was  a  daisy.  He  reached  and  took  it 
from  her,  with  a  smile,  and  placed  it 
in  his  buttonhole. 

"Thank  you  very  much,'"  he  said  to 
his  admirer.    "I  certainly  appreciate  the 


reached  over,  took  the  flower  from  his 
coat,  and  threw  it  over  the  edge  of  the 
roof. 

"You  should  not  wear  anything  so 
plain  as  that,"  she  remarked  in  a  tone 
of  disgust.  "Here,  put  this  rose  in  its 
place,  it  is  much  nicer." 

"And  you  should  not  take  it  away 
from  me,  no  matter  how  common  it  is 
nor  how  plain.  It  was  a  token  of  ad- 
miration and  I  always  like  to  know  that 
my  work  pleases  the  public,"  replied 
Dorville,  paying  no  attention  to  the  rose 
that  Belle  held  out  to  him.  She  did  not 
answer,  but  leaned  over  and  placed  her 
more  elegant  flower  in  the  place  of  the 
daisy. 


Dorville's  performance  had  fascinated  Belle  who  had  attended  with  Doctor  van  Gahl. 


the  affair.  He,  with  no  reluctance,  ac- 
companied the  society  girl  to  the  res- 
taurants and  to  dances  in  the  night  after 
the  opera,  and  during  the  day,  when- 
ever the  opportunity  presented  itself, 
was  her  escort  to  other  affairs.  He  could 
see  no  reason  why  he  should  not  proffer 
his  attentions,  and  did  so  readily,  since 
the  time  that  he  spent  with  her  was  most 
enjoyable. 

It  was  one  night  after  the  opera,  when 
Gerald  Dorville  was  walking  toward  the 
waiting  motor  car  of  Belle  Borden,  that 
a  girl,  apparently  not  of  the  wealthy 
class,  approached  him  and  touched  his 
arm. 

"I  suppose,  Mr.  Dorville,"  she  said 
shyly,  "that  any  token  I  can  offer  will 


notice  that  you  have  given  me,  and  shall 
with  great  pleasure  wear  the  flower." 

The  girl  turned  away,  with  a  flush  in 
her  cheeks,  and  Dorville  proceeded  to 
Belle's  car.  She  had  not  seen  the  pres- 
entation of  the  token  of  admiration, 
and  did  not  notice  the  daisy  in  Dor- 
ville's buttonhole  until  they  were  seated 
together  at  the  roof  garden  to  which 
they  had  repaired. 

"Where  did  you  get  that  common 
flower?"  she  asked,  when  she  saw  it. 

"Oh,"  he  replied,  casting  his  eyes  to- 
ward the  daisy,  "a  woman  met  me  at 
the  door  as  I  came  from  the  theater  and 
gave  it  to  me  as  a  memento.  She  said 
she  liked  the  opera." 

Belle  was  surprised  and  uneasy.  She 


"There,"  she  said,  smoothing  his  coat 
and  tossing  her  head  coyly  to  one  side, 
"you  see  there  are  more  than  one  per- 
son who  admires  you." 

Gerald  Dorville  made  no  further  re- 
mark, but  let  the  matter  pass  where  it 
was.  After  spending  the  few  hours 
after  the  opera  at  the  roof  garden  in 
the  usual  manner.  Belle  and  the  opera 
singer  left,  and  went  to  the  street  to 
go  home  in  their  waiting  car.  As  they 
stepped  off  the  sidewalk  onto  the  step 
of  the  automobile,  Dorville's  eye  caught 
a  glance  of  something  a  few  feet  away. 
He  paused,  looked  closer,  and  went  over 
to  pick  up  the  daisy  that  had  fallen 
there  from  where  Belle  had  thrown  it. 

"I'll  keep  it  just  for  luck,"  he  said. 
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with  a  low  laugh,  as  he  drew  his  wallet 
from  the  inner  pocket  of  his  coat  and 
placed  the  daisy  in  it.  "The  girl  thought 
enough  to  give  it  to  me  from  her  own 
dress,  and  it  is  only  courteous  that  I 
should  keep  it. 

"You  see.  Belle,"  he  said  jokingly, 
"the  daisy  is  more  steadfast  a  friend 
than  the  rose,  after  all.  If  your  dainty 
blossom  had  fallen  from  that  height,  it 
would  have  lost  all  its  petals  when  it 
landed,  but  my  daisy  did  not." 

Dorville  replaced  the  wallet  in  his 
pocket  and  took  his  companion  by  the 
arm,  aiding  her  into  the  machine.  She 
did  not  seem  to  take  the  matter  of  the 
flowers  with  tlie  indif¥erence  that  Dor- 
ville did,  and  plainly  showed  her  jeal- 
ousy on  her  countenance,  though  she 
made  no  reference  to  it  in  conversa- 
tion. 

Dorville  saw  her  safely  home,  and  re- 
turned to  his  own  apartments,  which  he 
did  not  leave  again,  except  for  meals, 
until  it  was  time  for  the  performance 
on  the  following  evening,  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  studying  his  part  with 
the  hope  of  improvement. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  theater  the 
next  evening,  Dorville  \vas  greeted  with 
a  familiar  welcome. 

"Why,  hello,  Gerald!''  came  a  man's 
voice,  which  he  immediately  recognized 
as  that  of  an  old  friend  of  the  stage.  "I 
certainly  am  glad  to  see  you." 

Dorville  turned,  and  was  surprised  to 
see  the  shabby  appearance  of  his  old 
friend  who  was  standing  in  the  en- 
trance. 

"Hello  !"  he  returned.  "Come  on  into 
the  dressing  room  and  we  can  have  a 
talk  while  I  get  ready.  I  haven't  time 
to  stand  here." 

The  other  followed,  and  when  he  was 
seated  on  a  chair  after  Dorville  had 
closed  the  door  and  turned  on  the  light, 
the  opera  star  noticed  that  the  apparel 
of  his  former  acquaintance  was  even 
poorer  and  more  dilapidated  than  it  had 
seemed  outside.  He  wondered  what  the 
cause  of  his  friend's  decline  could  have 
been,  and,  as  their  intimate  relation  in 
days  gone  by  justified  it,  he  inquired. 

"What  has  the  world  done  to  you, 
Leslie?"  he  asked  kindly.  "I  take  it 
that  things  have  not  been  as  well  as 
they  might  have  with  you.  Tell  me 
about  it." 

"It's  a  short  tale  to  tell,  Gerald,"  re- 
plied the  shabby  one,  "and  it's  not  the 
fault  of  the  world  nor  any  one  except 
myself.    I  have  been  a  fool,  and  am  pay- 


ing for  it.  To  be  perfectly  frank,  I  was 
making  excellent  money  and  a  reputa- 
tion for  myself,  when,  carelessly  and 
well-meaning  enough,  I  allowed  too 
much  champagne  and  other  liquor  to  en- 
ter my  mouth.  I  saw  what  havoc  it 
was  wreaking  with  me,  but — well,  as  I 
said,  I  have  been  a  fool,  and  I  didn't 
stop.  This  is  where  it  has  brought  me, 
and  not  until  I  have  come  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  things  and  not  until  it  is  too  late 
have  I  stopped.  But  it  is  too  late,  and 
all  that  I  am  fit  to  do  now  is  to  wait 
until  the  end  of  a  fool's  career,  end  as 
it  may." 

Leslie  finished  in  a  low,  tense,  and  ex- 
tremely serious  voice,  and  his  words 
sank  into  the  heart  of  Gerald  Dorville, 
who  could  readily  understand  what  it 
meant  to  his  former  friend  to  be  in  the 
situation  in  which  he  now  was,  after 
years  of  success  and  popularity  on  the 
stage,  both  as  an  actor  and  a  director. 

"Don't  you  think  there  is  some  way 
that  you  can  get  to  your  feet  again?" 
Dorville  asked.  "There  must  be,  es- 
pecially if  you  have  been  able  to  stop 
drinking." 

"There  is  no  way,  Gerald,''  replied 
the  other  dejectedly,  "for,  in  the  first 
place,  I  have  no  money  to  help  me.  I 
am  just  a  rank  failure,  and  with  no  one 
to  blame,  which  makes  it  even  harder 
to  bear." 

"But  money?"  said  Dorville  mean- 
ingly. 

"Money  would  mean  a  lot,"  replied 
Leslie  hopefully  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
opera  star;  "if  you  could  spare  " 

"I  may  have  made  myself  misunder- 
stood," broke  in  Dorville,  shattering  all 
the  hope  his  former  words  had  kindled. 
"I  cannot  establish  you  in  the  world 
again.  I'll  give  you  a  little,  however,  to 
carry  you  over  for  a  while,  but  I  can- 
not make  it  much.  You  have  admitted 
that  you  are  a  fool,  and  don't  know  how 
to  care  for  yourself.  If  I  were  to  give 
you  any  amount,  there  is  no  telling  how 
you  would  use  it  after  you  have  so  dem- 
onstrated your  folly." 

"There  is  no  telling,  unless  I  am 
trusted,"  replied  Leslie,  with  a  sigh. 
"But  I  won't  press  you,  as  I  did  not 
come  here  for  any  other  purpose  except 
to  see  an  old  friend  and  to  get  a  cup 
of  cofifee,  if  you  happened  to  have  it  in 
your  dressing  room." 

As  he  finished  speaking,  Dorville's 
valet  appeared  at  the  door  and  an- 
nounced that  the  opera  was  about  to 
begin. 


"Prepare  some  coffee  for  this  man," 
Dorville  instructed  his  attendant;  and 
then  added,  turning  to  Leslie:  "If  you 
will  wait  until  I  return  I  shall  give  you 
what  I  promised." 

As  the  door  closed  behind  Dorville, 
Leslie  turned  and  surveyed  the  room. 
Leslie  left  soon  after  for  water  with  1 
which  to  make  the  coffee  on  the  little 
stove   with   which   the   opera  singer's 
room  was  provided.    As  the  dejected 
old   actor's   eyes   wandered    from  one 
thing  to  another  on  the  walls  and  about 
the  chamber,  they  suddenly  stopped  and 
Leslie's  face  was  set  with  a  grim  ex- 
pression.   He  had  seen  the  coat  of  thel' 
opera  star  hanging  on  the  back  of  a- 
chair,  and,  with  the  sight,  had  come  the' 
temptation  to  search  it  in  hopes  of  find- : 
ing  enough  money  to  start  him  anew  in 
life. 

His  plea  to  Dorville  had  been  sincere, 
and  he  had  resolved  to  reform  himself, 
but  no  one,  he  felt,  would  believe;  not 
even  the  opera  singer,  for  he  had  said 
so. 

"He  won't  give  me  much,"  mused  Les- 
lie, "and  yet  it  would  mean  the  making  j 
of  a  ruined  man.    I'll  take — no  I — yes,".; 
he  decided,  with  a  sudden  determina-l' 
tion.    "I'll  take  it,  if  there  is  anything  in 
it,  and  return  it  when  I  am  making 
enough.    Dorville  won't  miss  it  in  all 
that  he  has,  and  it  will  mean  everything 
in  the  world  to  me.'' 

Rising  from  his  chair,  Leslie  walked  j 
over   to  the   garment  and   placed  hisrj 
hand  into  the  inner  pocket.    His  fingers 
touched  something,  and  he  drew  forth 
Dorville's      stout      wallet.  Working 
quickly  and  fumbling  with  the  contents, 
Leslie  extracted  a  packet  of  bills  of 
large    denomination.     From    them  he 
took  one — one  with  four  figures  in  the 
corner — and  placed  it  in  his  own  pocket. 
Nervously  the  wallet  slipped  from  his 
hand  and  dropped  to  the  floor,  but  he 
stooped  and  picked  it  up,  smiling  at  the  : 
way  he  trembled. 

Hardly  had  he  replaced  the  pocket- 
book  in  the  coat  of  the  opera  singer, 
when  the  valet  returned  with  the  water 
and  proceeded  with  the  cooking  of  the 
coffee.  When  it  was  finished,  Leslie 
drank  with  relish,  for  he  was  truly  hun- 
gry. Then  the  valet  left,  and,  soon 
after,  Dorville  came  in  again. 

His   face  was  beaming  with  smiles 
as  the  result  of  the  gracious  applause 
he  had  received,  but,  as  he  closed  the 
door  behind  him,  a  frown  darkened  his  j 
countenance  and  the  smile  faded  away. 
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i'pis  eyes  were  glued  to  something  on 
••  he  floor  before  him.  Something  small 
■  md  white  and  irregular — a  daisy! 
I;  In  a  flash,  suspicion  came  into  the 
!  nind  of  Dorville.  Could  it  be  that  his 
|.  )ld  and  true  friend  Leslie  had  degen- 
erated to  the  extent  of  turning  thief? 
:But  there  could  be  no  mistake  about  the 
i;power.  It  was  the  one  that  had  been 
ibresented  to  him  on  the  evening  previous 
n-  the  woman  admirer  outside  the  thea- 
ter, and  he  had  placed  it  in  his  wallet, 
jjt'or  it  to  be  on  the  floor,  the  wallet  must 
'■bave  been  taken  from  his  pocket.  There- 
i.tore  

1:1  Gerald  Dorville  strode  immediately 
:bver  to  his  coat,  reached  into  the  inner 
»3ocket,  and  took  out  the  wallet.  He 
-l^"as  somewhat  surprised  to  find  it  there. 
Ijbn  the  chair  less  than  two  feet  off, 
^eslie  moved  uneasily,  and  attempted  to 

t.bonceal  all  concern  in  the  actions  of  the 

r, 

,.3pera  smger. 

p;  Dorville  took  the  packet  of  bills  from 
I'the  wallet  and  counted  them  through 
bnce,  twice,  and  a  third  time.  Then, 
'turning  to  Leslie,  he  addressed  his  for- 
imer  friend  in  a  tone  of  friendliness  that 

made  it  all  the  more  difficult  for  him  to 
"hide  his  emotion.  , 
1    "Leslie,"  he  said  quietly,  "you  have 
'lowered  yourself  to  take  a  thousand 

dollars  from  my  wallet.  I  know  you  did 
^Et,  so  there  is  no  need  of  a  denial,  which 

I   don't  think  you  would  make  even 

■though  I  was  not  positive  that  you  had 

itaken  the  monev.  However,  I  do  know 
i. 

-,it.  , 

I    "For  you  to  go  so  far  as  to  steal.  I 
zm  assured  that  you  must  be  even  in 
igreater  difficulties  than  I  thought  you 
were,  for  I  know  well  that  it  is  against 
ycfur  nature.    Xo  man  can  change  that 
'  much  in  character.    Therefore,  knowing 
'  how  much  you  need  it,  I  shall  give  you 
that  thousand   dollars   that  you  took, 
and  beg  you  with  it  to  make  a  new  man 
'  of  yourself.    You  have  the  ability  and 
j  now  you  have  the  money.    Prove  your- 
I  self  worthy  of  being  called  my  friend 
J  again  by  getting  back  to  where  you  were 
'  before,  a  man  whose  honor  can  never 
be  questioned." 

At  Dorville's  words,  Leslie  shrank  in 
,  his  chair  and  protested.    He  took  the 
thousand-dollar  bill  from  his  pocket  and 
held  it  toward  his  benefactor. 

"Xow  that  I  see  the  meanness  of  it  all, 
Gerald,"  he  said  in  unsteady  tones,  "T 
,  can't  take  it.    I'd  rather  live  waiting 
for  death  than  think  I  ever  did  a  dis- 


honest thing.  It  was  another  of  my  fool 
acts,  but  I've  decided  to  cut  them  all." 

Dorville  reassured  him,  and  stated 
that  there  was  nothing  dishonest,  inas- 
much as  he  had  given  the  money  to  him 
as  a  friend,  and  urged  him  to  take  it 
for  a  good  purpose.  It  required  a  great 
deal  of  argument  before  Leslie  would 
replace  the  bill  in  his  pocket,  but  at 
length  he  did,  and  left  the  room  with 
bowed  head,  uttering  thanks  and  bless- 
ings as  he  walked  out. 

When  Dorville  left  the  theater,  after 
the  evening's  performance,  he  walked  to 
the  curb,  where  Belle's  automobile  was 
alwaj's  waiting,  but  it  was  not  there. 
After  standing  around  for  nearly  half 


Dorville,  puzzled  at  the  failure  of 
Belle  to  appear  or  to  let  him  know  that 
she  was  not  coming,  proceeded  toward  a 
restaurant  to  eat  by  himself,  as  of  old. 
He  repeated  to  himself  the  words  that 
had  once  been  so  troublesome  to  him : 

"Five  thousand  dollars  a  week ;  but 
what  in  life?" 

Then  he  added  with  satisfaction : 

"A  great  deal,  if  one  can  but  find  it, 
and  I  think  that  to-night  I  have  struck 
the  trail.  If  I  can  but  keep  to  it  I  may 
reach  the  goal  yet." 

Xot  long  after,  when  Dorville  was 
singing  at  an  evening  performance,  the 
greatest  disaster  of  his  life  happened. 
He  had  been  feeling  excellent,  and  there 


Something  small  and  white  and  irreg 

an  hour  it  did  not  come,  but  some  one 
else  did.  It  was  Marguerite  Lawson, 
the  girl  who  had,  on  the  previous  night, 
presented  him  with  the  daisy.  She  was 
on  the  point  of  walking  by,  when  Dor- 
\-ille  called  to  her,  and  she  came  to  him, 
blushing  furiously.  The  opera  singer 
entered  into  conversation  with  his  ad- 
mirer, and  found  her  to  be  a  most  pleas- 
ant person.  She  admitted,  after  a  long 
while,  that  it  had  been  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  him  that  she  had  come  by  the 
stage  door.  \\'hen  they  parted  it  was 
as  stanch  friends,  and  ^Marguerite  was 
unable  to  conceal  the  joy  that  she  felt 
in  having  the  great  opera  star  stop  her 
on  the  street  to  speak  to  her,  as  he 
would  to  an  old  friend. 


ular  he  found  on  the  floor — a  daisy. 

were  no  symptoms  of  anything  wrong 
with  his  health,  but,  for  some  reason 
which  was  unaccountable  to  him,  he  sud- 
denlj^  stopped  singing  in  the  middle  of 
his  performance.  A  strange  terror 
grasped  him,  and  he  tried  in  vain  to 
shake  it  oft'.  Then,  exerting  every  ef- 
fort, he  attempted  to  go  on  with  the 
song,  but  could  not.  There  was  no  ex- 
plaining it,  and  Dorville,  amid  the  din 
raised  by  the  puzzled  and  bewildered 
audience,  left  the  stage. 

"\\'hat  on  earth  is  the  matter?"  in- 
quired the  manager  excitedlj-,  as  the 
opera  star  faced  him  behind  the  wings. 

Gerald  Dorville  made  as  if  to  answer, 
but  no  sound  came  from  between  his 
lips.    For  the  first  time  he  realized  that 
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he  had  actually  lost  his  voice.  Motion- 
ing an  explanation  to  the  manager,  and 
paying  no  heed  to  the  number  of  curi- 
ous actors  and  actresses  who  crowded 
about,  the  singer  walked  directly  to  his 
room. 

The  rows  of  people  who  were  seated 
before  the  stage  were  speaking  aloud, 
questioning  and  making  wild  guesses  of 
the  cause  of  their  idol's  strange  afflic- 
tion.   Only  one  of  them,  seated  in  a 


arise  and  speak  to  them,  to  make  a  fool 
of  Dorville  in  their  eyes;  but  he,  of 
course,  knew  better. 

Early  the  following  morning,  while 
the  doctor  was  laughing  over  a  news- 
paper account  of  the  famous  opera  star 
having  lost  his  voice  so  mysteriously  in 
the  middle  of  a  performance,  the  tele- 
phone rang  and  Van  Gahl  answered. 
The  caller  proved  to  be  Gerald  Dorville 
himself,  and  he  wished  to  make  an  ap- 


"Leslie,"  he  said  quietly,  "you  have 
dollars  from 

box  near  the  stage,  showed  no  signs  of 
astonishment.  He  alone  of  all  the  audi- 
ence was  not  puzzled,  and  instead  of 
the  looks  of  surprise  that  appeared  on 
every  other  countenance,  his  face  was 
lighted  with  a  broad  smile  of  satisfac- 
tion.   The  man  was  Doctor  van  Gahl ! 

"Revenge  at  last !"  he  muttered  be- 
neath his  breath.  "It  took  a  long  while 
and  hard  work  to  hypnotize  such  an  ad- 
vanced brain  as  yours,  friend  Dorville, 
but  I  have  succeeded,  and  never  again 
will  you  find  your  voice  again  as  long  as 
I  am  able  to  hold  you  in  my  power.  I 
have  stolen  it,  even  as  you  stole  my 
sweetheart,  and  it  is  mine  forever!'' 

Doctor  van  Gahl  gloated  over  his  re- 
venge as  he  glanced  out  over  the  heads 
of  the  bewildered  hundreds  seated  be- 
low him.    He  was  almost  tempted  to 


lowered  yourself  to  take  a  thousand 
my  wallet." 

pointment  with  the  doctor.  Van  Gahl 
told  him  to  come  immediately,  and  it  was 
less  than  hour  later  when  the  two  were 
seated  in  the  physician's  office. 

After  nearly  an  hour  of  pretended 
examination,  Doctor  van  Gahl  made  the 
announcement  that  he  had  chosen  even 
before  the  opera  singer  arrived. 

"You  are  in  a  terrible  state,  Dor- 
ville," he  confided,  with  outward  sym- 
pathy but  inward  joy,  "and  it  is  doubt- 
ful in  my  mind  if  anything  can  be  done. 
I  should,  however,  suggest  a  long  rest 
abroad.  The  change  of  air  and  at- 
mosphere might  help  a  great  deal." 

Dorville  innocently  accepted  the  ad- 
vice, and  decided  to  act  upon  it.  Van 
Gahl  was  happy  to  the  extreme,  for  his 
hypnotic  power  had  served  two  pur- 
poses.   He  had  secured  the  revenge  for 


which  he  had  longed,  and,  moreover,  hac 
by  his  advice  been  able  to  remove  hi: 
victim  out  of  the  sight  of  Belle,  thereb}' 
clearing  the  way  again  for  a  new  court 
ship.  ; 

Loud  cheering  rang  through  the  aii" 
from  the  crowd  assembled  on  the  docl 
and  decks  of  the  great  steamer.  Be 
tween  the  cheers  could  be  heard  at  inter- 
vals the  name,  "Dorville  !  Dorville !' 
The  opera  singer's  admirers  were  trut 
to  him  in  this  tragic  moment  in  hi; 
career.  Large  cameras  of  newspapei 
photographers  and  small  ones  of  pri 
vate  individuals  snapped  through  tht 
spaces  between  waving  handkerchiefs 
Dorville's  departure  was  long  to  be  re 
membered  by  him,  and  the  ovation  ol 
popularity  touched  him  deeply.  Yet  ht 
could  not  thank  his  admirers  with  hi; 
tongue !  He  could  but  flutter  his  owr 
handkerchief  in  the  breeze. 

In  a  corner  of  the  deck  Belle  Bordei 
was  busily  occupied  holding  conversa- 
tion with  another  friend,  and  bidding 
him  "good-by."  There  were  no  sign; 
of  recognition  from  her  to  Gerald  Dor- 
ville. Her  handkerchief  was  not  in  hei 
hand,  and,  in  fact,  the  opera  star  mighi 
as  well  have  not  been  there  so  far  as  shf 
was  concerned.  Dorville  wondered  a) 
her  manner,  and  walked  near  to  where 
she  was  standing.  Belle  looked  up  as  he 
approached,  cast  a  glance  full  in  his 
eyes,  and,  without  so  much  as  a  smile 
turned  her  back  in  his  direction.  Dor- 
ville understood.  She  was  through  with 
him. 

"They're  all  alike,"  he  thought  to  him- 
self ;  then  added  quickly,  as  a  smile  ap- 
peared on  his  face :  "No.  There  is 
one  " 

As  if  in  answer  to  his  thought,  a  light 
hand  touched  his  arm.  Dorville  turned 
to  look  into  the  sad  face  of  Marguerite 
Lawson,  his  friend  of  the  daisy. 

"I'm  so  sorry,"  she  was  saying  in  a' 
voice  that  trembled  to  prove  that  she 
meant  her  words,  "I'm  so  sorry  that 
you  have  been  so  unfortunate.  'And  I'm 
sorry,  too,  that  you  are  going  away 
where  I  shall  never  see  you  again.  But 
I'll  remember  you,  Mr.  Dorville,  if  all 
the  world  forgets.  Will  you  read  this 
when  you  are  out  at  sea?" 

Gerald  Dorville's  eyes  were  wet.  A 
tear  dropped  to  his  cheek  as  he  accepted 
a  little,  blue  envelope  that  the  girl  held 
out  to  him.  He  smiled  and  took  her 
hand,  pressing  it  tight  in  his  grasp. 
Tears  came  to  Marguerite's  eyes,  and 
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)on"ille  drew  her  closer.  Xow,  more 
Lan  at  anj-  other  time,  did  he  wish  that 
e  possessed  the  power  of  speech.  He 
culd  stand  stayiag  away  from  the  stage, 
nd  he  could  stand  not  being  able  to 
nswer  the  cheers  that  were  still  pierc- 
-g  the  air  about  him,  but  not  to  be  able 
:  tell  his  feeling  to  this  girl  who  was 
:  affected  at  his  leaving,  and  his  af- 
iction  was  almost  intolerable.  All  that 
e  could  do  was  to  press  her  small,  white 
and  tighter,  to  show  that  he  thanked 
er,  and  appreciated  his  interest.  Then, 
s  the  gong  rang  for  the  people  aboard 
ho  were  not  sailing  to  leave,  he  thought 
i>  himself : 

"'I  wonder  if  he  was  right :  The  love 
are?  There  might  be  such  a  thing  as 
fve.  There  might." 
■  He  set  his  ej-es  upon  ]ylarguerite 
jain.  She  was  sajTng  "good-b}-,"  and 
;  answered  as  best  as  he  could  with 

s  head.  Then  she  turned  and  left  him, 
jr  the  second  gong  was  ringing. 

Don-ille  took  his  handkerchief  from 
js  pocket  and  waved  to  the  admiring 
.  owd  on  the  dock.  The  whistle  blew 
jd  the  steamer  began  to  move.  He  was 
.d  his  waj-  to  ser%-e  the  will  of  the 
eacherous  Van  Gahl,  and  he  was  leav- 
.£  a  broken  heart  behind,  for.  as  he 
.timed  the  edge  of  the  dock  and  the 
^  eat  ship  turned,  he  caught  a  fleeting 
.ght  of  Marguerite  with  her  handker- 
jief  to  her  eyes,  weeping.  Dorville 
Jt  the  raU,  and  the  shrill  whistle  of 
jte  steamer  blew  again.    Van  Gahl  was 

rved. 

-! 

^Four  years  later,  at  the  same  dock 
pm  which  the  opera  singer  had  left 

(T  Europe,  a  man  in  dilapidated  cloth- 
_jg-  and  with  a  ragged  beard  formed 
;|Tt  of  the  surging,  dirty  mob  that 
.^shed  its  way  along  the  gangplank 

om  the  steerage  deck  of  an  incoming 
,  amer. 

,jA  man  at  his  elbow  spoke  to  him.  but 

shabby  one  did  not  reply. 
.^It  was  Dor^-ille.  poor  and  poverty- 
,iicken,  returning  to  his  native  land. 
r^he  arrival  was  a  piteous  contrast  to 
0'.  departure  four  years  before.  Xo 
,  e  knew  who  he  was,  and  no  one  cared. 

the  cities  of  foreign  countries,  be- 
.  .een  the  expenses  of  living  and  of  pay- 
j^;"  doctors  who  tried  in  vain  to  re- 
^if  re  his  voice,  his  money  had  dwindled 
jjdl  it  reached  its  end.  There  was  no 
^j-rfc  for  which  he  was  nt.  and  there 
jjjS  no  one  who  would  employ  him.  As 
est  resort,  he  had  decided  to  return 


to  America  in  the  hope  of  finding  some 
way  of  earning  his  living. 

For  the  week  subsequent  to  his  arrival, 
Dorville  wandered  about  the  citj-  in 
search  of  work.  His  quest  was  as  fruit- 
less as  it  had  been  on  the  other  side  of 
the  ocean,  and  his  discouragement  was 
complete.  It  was  at  the  end  of  the  week, 
when  walking  along  tlie  street,  that  a 
happj'  thought  was  inspired  in  his  mind 
by  a  sign  that  stood  out  on  the  side- 
walk before  a  theater.  It  was  an  an- 
nouncement of  a  motion  picture. 

Dorville  pondered,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  months  he  enjoyed  a  ray  of 
hope.  Here  was  work  which  he  could 
do  nf  he  could  but  secure  a  trial.  He 
could  act  for  the  silent  drama,  for  in  it 
voice  would  not  be  required,  but  his 
experience  and  ability  would  qualify 
him.    !Making  a  note  on  the  pad  which 


"Well,  I'll  be  jiggered,  if  it  isn't 
Gerald  Dor\"ille !" 

The  former  opera  singer  looked  at  the 
man  who  had  recognized  him,  and  was 
even  more  astonished  when  he  was  con- 
fronted bj-  his  old  friend  Leslie,  whom, 
when  he  was  at  the  height  of  his  popu- 
larit}-,  he  had  saved  from  the  depths  of  a 
sad  life  by  giving  him  enough  money  to , 
start  over  again.  The  old  actor  spoke 
again. 

"You  seem  to  be  up  against  it,  Ger- 
ald," he  said  in  gracious  tones,  "and 
perhaps  I  can  help  j'ou  now,  in  return 
for  what  j"ou  have  done  for  me.  The 
money  you  gave  me  in  the  theater  that 
night  was  my  making,  and  now,  as  chief 
director  for  this  motion-picture  concern, 
I  am  earning  more  than  I  ever  made  on 
the  stage.    Are  you  out  of  work?" 

There  was  a  gleam  in  Dor\"ille's  e3'es 


Ar  precisely  the  same  moment  Dorville  was  excitedly  watching  a  ball  game 
with  his  director  Leslie. 


he  always  carried  as  his  sole  means  of 
communication,  of  the  name  of  the  com- 
pany whose  picture  was  being  adver- 
tised, Dorsnlle  went  immediateh"  to  a 
directory  and  secured  the  producer's  ad- 
dress. 

In  another  two  hotu-s,  Dorville  was 
pleading  vainly  with  his  pad  and  pencil 
to  the  doorkeeper  of  the  studio  for  ad- 
mittance to  the  manager's,  office.  His 
appearance  was  against  him,  however, 
and  no  amount  of  argument  would  move 
the  anendant.  As  he  was  about  to  turn 
to  leave,  he  was  startled  at  a  voice : 


as  he  nodded  an  affirmative  answer  to 
Leslie's  last  question. 

"Then  come  on  with  me  to  m}-  office," 
replied  the  other,  and  Dorville  prompth'- 
followed. 

Leslie  quickly  recognized  the  weight 
that  Dorville's  name,  that  would  soon 
be  remembered  were  it  to  be  placed  be- 
fore the  public,  would  earn,-,  and,  more- 
over, he  was  genuinely  grateful  for  what 
the  former  opera  star  had  done  for  him. 
As  a  consequence,  in  a  very  short  time, 
the  name  of  Gerald  Dor\-ille  and  the 
Kilmet  Film   Manufacturing  Company 
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were  the  main  features  in  a  contract  en- 
gaging the  former  to  act  for  motion 
pictures  at  a  salary  that  Gerald  Dor- 
ville  had  never  thought  he  should  com- 
mand again.  He  was  to  be  featured, 
he  learned  later,  in  a  long  picture  en- 
titled "Sevengalleys,  the  Hypnotist,"  as 
his  first  picture.  But  surprises  many  and 
great  were  in  store  for  him. 

The  first,  and  perhaps  the  greatest, 
came  that  very  day,  when  Leslie  took 
him  through  the  studio  and  introduced 
him  to  the  other  players.  One  of  these 
and  the  girl  who  was  to  play  opposite 
him  in  the  lead  of  his  next  picture  Les- 
lie took  him  to  toward  the  end  of  the 
afternoon. 

He  introduced  her  as  "one  of  the  most 
promising  little  actresses  in  pictures  to- 
day, Miss  Marguerite  Lawson." 

Gerald  Dorville  stepped  back  in 
amazement  as  he  looked  at  the  young 
woman.  Instinctively  he  glanced  at  his 
clothes,  and  with  relief  remembered  that 
he  was  attired  in  a  new  suit  bought  with 
money  advanced  him  generously  by  Les- 
lie. Then  the  old  feeling  conquered 
both  Marguerite  and  Dorville.  They 
clasped  hands,  and  were  carried  off  in 
a  sea  of  early  love. 

"I  kept  her  until  last  for  you  to 
meet,"  said  Leslie,  with  a  smile,  "for  I 
knew  that  you  were  acquainted.  She 
has  been  talking  of  you  ever  since  I  met 
her,  and  has  been  watching  the  screen 
for  other  companies'  pictures  in  the  hope 
that  you  would  discover  that  you  could 
make  a  fortune  in  the  silent  drama, 
now  that  your  voice  was  gone.  She 
would,  I  believe,  have  given  everything 
she  has  to  have  known  your  address." 

It  was  more  than  a  month  after  his 
engagement  at  the  studio  that  Gerald 
Dorville  and  Marguerite  sat  together  on 
the  porch  of  the  latter's  home  and  dis- 
cussed, with  the  aid  of  pad  and  pencil, 
the  popularity  with  which  the  public  had 
just  crowned  their  new  picture.  It  had 
made  names  for  them  both,  and  the  fact 
that  Gerald  Dorville  had  gone  into  pic- 
tures and  this  was  his  initial  endeavor 
added  not  a  little  to  its  success. 

But  aside  from  their  rise  to  stellar 
ranks  in  their  new  profession,  both  the 
former  opera  singer  and  his  old  ad- 
mirer were  more  than  happy.  They 
were  happy  at  having  found  each  other, 
and  happier  still  at  having  discovered 
that  they  were  in  love.  In  less  than  a 
month  the  old  feeling  that  had  smol- 
dered in  their  hearts  for  years  sprang 


up  and  grew  into  affection  that  nothing 
could  break,    They  were  sweethearts. 

In  the  four  years  that  had  passed  since 
Dorville's  sudden  and  unavoidable  de- 
parture from  opera.  Doctor  van  Gahl 
had  courted  and  won  the  butterfly  Belle 
Borden,  and  they  had  married.  The  vil- 
lainous physician  continued  in  mere  love 
of  revenge  to  maintain  his  power  over 
Dorville,  and  had  no  intention  of  ever 
releasing  it. 

While  passing  along  a  street,  after  the 
release  of  the  former  opera  singer's  first 
picture.  Belle  stopped  and  read  an  an- 
nouncement on  a  sign  before  them. 

"Let's  go  in,"  she  urged.  "They  are 
showing  a  burlesque  on  'Trilby,'  and  it 
should  be  good." 

The  doctor  saw  the  title,  and  pro- 
tested strongly.  The  word  "hypnotist" 
held  a  dread  over  him,  but  Belle  in- 
sisted, and  they  entered.  No  sooner 
had  the  first  scene  been  flashed  and  Ger- 
ald Dorville's  image  come  on  the  screen, 
than  there  was  a  scream  from  Belle's 
side,  and  the  doctor,  in  a  stroke  of  ter- 
ror, fell  dead  to  the  floor.  The  crowd 
in  the  place  gathered  about  and  car- 
ried Van  Gahl  into  the  street,  where  an 
ambulance  was  called,  but  the  physician 
announced  him  dead,  on  arrival. 

At  precisely  the  same  moment,  Dor- 
ville and  Leslie  were  excitedly  watch- 
ing a  ball  game.  Dorville  jumped  to 
his  feet  as  the  home  team  scored,  and, 
waving  his  hands  frantically  in  the  air, 
emitted  a  shout : 

"Look !   Look !   Look !   Look  !" 

Amazed,  Gerald  Dorville  repeated  the 
words  until  the  attention  of  every  one 
was  attracted  to  him  and  away  from  the 
game.  Leslie  stared  at  him  dum- 
founded,  and  then  clasped  him  by  the 
arm. 

"Can  you  really  speak?"  he  asked 
anxiously. 

Dorville  looked  at  him  with  the  ex- 
pression of  a  man  who  had  just  jumped 
over  a  wide,  deep  canon,  and,  being  sur- 
prised at  his  feat,  was  afraid  to  try 
again.  The  sensation  of  having  spoken 
had  startled  him,  and  yet  he  was  sure  he 
had.  At  length  he  uttered  in  a  low 
voice : 

"I'll  try." 

That  was  enough,  and  together,  for- 
getting the  ball  game  in  their  joy,  Dor- 
ville and  his  director  left  the  grounds. 

A  week  later  Gerald  Dorville  was 
seated  with  Marguerite  in  her  parlor, 
and  neither  had  spoken  a  word  for  a 
full  five  minutes.  Both  were  wrapped  in 


deep  thought,  and  each  knew  that  tl 
other  was  thinking  of  the  same  thir 
that  preyed  on  the  other's  mind.  Final 
Dorville  broke  the  silence. 

"My  dear,"  he  said,  without  looking  : 
the  girl,  "for  a  long  while — before  I  le 
for  Europe — I   have   loved  you.  Yd 
have  known  it  of  late,  but  I  have  nev 
told  you  because  I  felt  that  it  would  1 
doing  you  an  injustice  to  ask  you 
share  the  life  of  a  man  who  could  nev 
speak  to  you;  but  the  curse  has  lifti 
at  last,  and  now,  with  all  my  heart, 
ask  you  to  marry  me.    Will  you?" 

Marguerite  did  not  reply  immediate] 
but  leaned  over  and  laid  her  head  < 
Dorville's  shoulder.  Then  she  whi 
pered  softly  words  that  touched  the  ve 
heart  of  Gerald : 

"Yes,  dear." 

Dorville  kissed  her. 

The  former  opera  star  sat  in  sileni 
gazing  into  vacant  space.  His  ey 
filled  with  joyous  tears  as  he  mused. 

"Five  thousand  dollars  a  week,  b 
what  in  life?"  he  muttered,  as  thoui 
praying.    Then  he  added  the  answer 
the  same  quiet  voice : 

"You — love— everything." 


Picture  Heroism. 

ROBYN  ADAIR,  one  of  the  playe 
in  Kalem's  "Hazards  of  Hele 
railroad  series,  had  a  narrow  esca^ 
when  yanked  from  the  top  of  a  freit 
car  to  the  ground  while  acting. 

Adair  played  the  role  of  a  conduc 
who  had  been  rendered  insane  and  f 
to  the  top  of  the  freight  car,  where  ■ 
frustrated  every  attempt  to  capture  h; 
Several  men  who  succeeded  in  climbr 
to  the  roof  are  hurled  to  the  ground 
the  maddened  man.  , 
At  this  point,  the  heroine  of  the  std 
appears  upon  the  scene.    Mounted  e 
with  lariat  hanging  from  the  pommel 
her  saddle,  the  girl  determines  to  c 
ture  the  man.    Throwing  her  lasso, 
succeeds  in  roping  him. 

According  to  the  story,  Adair  sho 
have  been  j'anked  to  the  flat  car  coup 
to  the  box  car.  Alattresses  had  b' 
carefully  laid  on  the  flat  car  so  as 
soften  his  fall.  At  the  critical  mom< 
however,  the  actress'  horse  balked,  p 
ing  Adair  from  the  end  of  the  car 
the  side.  The  next  instant,  the  pla 
landed  on  the  ground.  Although 
conscious  when  picked  up,  Adair  spe 
ily  revived,  and  after  an  hour's  i; 
was  able  to  continue  with  the  scene. 


Screen  Gossip 

By  Al  Ray 


PRO^NIISED  to  name  the  five  greatest 
weepers  of  the  films  this  week,  so 
I  will  spring  them  right  at  the  start. 
Enid  ^larkey,  of  the  Tom  Ince  forces, 
heads  the  list.  Little  Mary  Pickford 
ranks  a  close  second.  Bessie  Barris- 
cale,  another  of  Ince's  great  actresses, 
comes  third.  Dare-devil  Cleo  Madison, 
of  the  Universal  forces,  deserves  fourth 
position ;  while  Mae  ^larsh,  of  the  D. 
,  W.  Griffith  ranks,  squeezes  into  fifth 
,  ppsition. 

Enid  ^Nlarkey  is  without  the  slightest 
doubt,    in    my    opinion,    the  greatest 
weeper  of  them  all.    In  the  "Cup  of 
,  Life''  she  shed  more  real  tears  than 
'  have   ever   been   shed  before.  Bessie 
il  Barriscale  accompanied  her  in  the  weep- 
|t  irig  duet  of  this  film.    Of  course,  almost 
!j  every  one  knows  the  weeping  powers 
j  of  Mary  Pickford.    She  is  seldom  in  a 
picture  that  does  not  call  for  her  to  turn 
loose  the  tears  at  some  moment.  Bessie 
follows  close,  behind  little  ^lary.  In 
the  "Cup  of  Life''  and  "The  Mating" 
she  did  some  very  remarkable  crying, 
starting  with  laughter  and  changing  to 
tears  right  in  a  close-up.    Ella  Hall  is 
.  also  very  proficient  in  the  womanly  art 
j  of  weeping,  but,  I  think,  just  falls  short 
(  of  being  among  the  first  five. 
j     Saw  a  funny  ad  in  front  of  a  theater 
:  that  attracted  my  attention  a  little  while 
j  ago.   They  were  advertising  ^Nlary  Pick- 
]  ford  in  "Rags"  and  Pauline  Frederick 
I  in  "Sold."    The  way  they  had  the  big 
]  sign  painted,  from  the  street  car  the 
only  distinguishable  words  were :  "Rags 
Sold  Here.'' 
Dick  Cowan  had  some  experience  last 
^  week.   He  was  supposed  to  ride  up  to  a 
iJ  door  and  deliver  a  message.    The  horse 
!i  turned  out  to  be  a  bucking  broncho,  and 
he  hurled  Dick  through  the  doorway. 
1  Then  the  director  "bawled"  him  out. 
>^  Dick's  feelings  and  personality  suffered 
j;  greatly. 

[  An  exhibitor  asked  me  the  other  week 
.j  to  tr>-  to  fathom  the  cause  for  the  slight 
j,^  attendance  at  his  theater.  He  runs  first- 
ly run  pictures  every  day.  Recently  his 
j.  patronage  has  been  falling  off.    I  went 

inside,  and  found  the  reason  before  I 
I  came  out  again.  He  had  an  eight-reel 
i:  show,  and  ran  the  eight  reels  off  in 

seventy-seven  minutes,  instead  of  one 


hundred  and  twenty  minutes.  No  won- 
der his  crowds  were  slim.  He  tells  me 
now  that  they  are  picking  up  again,  as 
he  has  remedied  this  fault.  (}iIovie  im- 
provement papers  please  copy.) 

The  Governor's  Boss  Film  Company 
are  going  to  lease  a  theater  in  Xew  York 
City  in  which  to  exhibit  their  product. 
The  censors  have  refused  to  pass  the 
film,  so  it  ought  to  get  some  good  pub- 
licity. Ex-Governor  Sulzer  and  Bert 
Tuey  play  the  leads  in  this  picture. 

Walter  Long,  who  is  now  called  the 
"Bad  Man  of  the  Movies,"  seems  to  be 
with  the  Dorothy  Gish  squad  of  the 
]Majestic  players  for  good.  He  has 
made  such  a  good  impression  by  his 
work  in  "Victorine,"  and  other  films, 
with  Dorothy,  that  they  have  decided  to 
make  him  her  official  heavy. 

Grace  Cunard  has  at  last  completed 
her  work  in  the  "Broken  Coin,"  after 
risking  her  life  about  steen  times,  and 
it  is  needless  to  state  that  she  is  taking 
a  much  needed  rest,  with  Hubby  Fran- 
cis Ford.  Personally.  I  would  advise 
the  whole  company  to  take  a  rest,  after 
viewing  this  serial. 

Vivian  Reed,  the  Selig  blonde,  says 
she  doesn't  want  me  to  tell  what  kind 
of  an  outfit  she  wears  in  "Conscience." 
at  the  risk  of  my  life.  Of  course  I 
won't  take  any  chances  with  Vivian,  but 
I  will  say  this  much  :  That  it  is  pink, 
and  fits  perfectly. 

The  Feds  are  at  it  again.  They  have 
just  signed  up  three  big  stars  to  play 
in  their  pictures.  Gertie  Bambrick,  of 
Biograph  fame  has  been  signed  to 
take  the  leading  feminine  role  in  a 
three-reel  feature  to  be  put  out  by  this 
company,  entitled  "Smashing  the  Thief 
Trust."  Edith  Hallor,  the  former  Ramo 
and  Fox  leading  woman,  will  appear  in 
Federal  dramas.  ^limi  Yvonne,  the  lit- 
tle child  actress,  who  starred  in  "The 
Littlest  Rebel,"  and  "The  Celebrated 
Case,"  will  also  appear  in  dramas  for 
this  corapan}-.  ^Ir.  Smalt  and  'Mr.  Fish 
are  going  to  be  very  busy. 

Margaret  (Fatty)  Burke  is  back  at 
work  again.  She  started  on  a  vacation 
to  Atlantic  City,  supposedlj^  to  stay  for 
three  weeks.  She  had  been  gone  but 
eight  days  when  she  received  a  wire  to 
return  to  the  Federal  studios  at  once 


to  start  work  on  a  two-reel  feature, 
"The  Waiter  Who  AVaited."  Looks  as 
if  she  will  never  get  a  chance  to  add 
some  weight  to  her  two  hundred  and 
sixty-five  pounds.  ^Margaret  Harmon, 
the  stage  favorite,  will  play  ingenue  in 
this  film. 

Can't  think  what  Essanay's  idea  is  in 
putting  that  wonderful  emotional  actor, 
Henry  B.  Walthall,  in  snippj'  comedj' 
dramas,  ^^'althall  shows  to  great  ad- 
vantage in  plays  such  as  "Ghosts," 
"Avenging  Conscience,"  and  "Temper,'' 
not  "The  "W  Oman  Hater,"  or  "Percival's 
Tango  Party."  It's  all  wrong,  Spoor 
and  Anderson.    It's  all  wrong. 

Little  Hilary  Pickford  is  still  as  good 
as  ever.  In  "Rags,"  which  has  been 
running  to  crowded  houses  ever3-where. 
Mar}'  does  some  of  her  best  work. 

Saw  a  little  comment  in  the  photo- 
play column  of  a  Xew  York  paper  re- 
cently that  made  me  giggle.  It  was  a 
statement  that  "The  Battle,"  which  was 
showing  at  the  Strand  Theater,  was 
very  poorly  put  together,  and  D.  W. 
Griffith,  the  demon  producer,  directed 
and  cut  this  film  himself!  Better  look 
out,  Dave,  they  will  be  after  your  one- 
hundred-thousand-dollar  job  next. 

All  kinds  of  reports  have  been  re- 
ceived regarding  film  conditions  in  Eu- 
rope at  the  present  time.  It  is  true  that 
not  half  the  number  of  pictures  are  be- 
ing sent  over  there,  and  instead  of  run- 
ning one  day  onlj%  most  of  the  houses 
run  the  same  bill  all  week. 

Harry  Spingler,  the  former  leading 
man  of  the  Fox  Film  Corporation,  has 
joined  the  Balboa  company  on  the  coast. 
Harry  received  an  alluring  oft'er,  and 
accepted  it,  after  he  had  arranged  to 
break  his  present  contract  with  Fox. 
Harry  showed  his  offer,  and  they  let  him 
go.  Here's  hoping  that  he  has  better 
luck  in  keeping  his  pets  out  there  than 
he  did  East. 

Dame  Rumor  has  it  that  Dorothy 
Gish  and  Bobby  Harron  eloped.  AA'on- 
der  if  this  is  real  or  reel  romance. 

Have  something  a  little  different  next 
week.  I  am  going  to  name  the  five 
most  realistic  fist  fights  ever  seen  on  the 
screen.  This  sounds  kind  of  queer, 
doesn't  it?  But  wait  until  next  week 
and  see  for  yourself. 


The  King  of  the  Wire 

(EDISON) 

By  Arthur  Gavin,  Jr. 

The  courses  chosen  by  young  men  and  women  just  beginning  the  walk  of  life  are 
various,  and  the  results  of  the  choices  are  even  more  various.  Tom  Stratton,  Bob  Hunter  and 
Patricia  Beverly  were  children  together.  Tom  was  a  circus  performer  at  an  early  age,  but 
abandoned  the  life  for  another  career  which  he  chose.  Then,  this,  with  the  lives  that  the 
others  picked  for  themselves,  made  the  way  open  for  all  that  happened  in  this  interesting 
story  taken  from  the  motion  picture  of  the  same  name  produced  by  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc. 
Among  those  in  the  cast  of  the  picture  were: 

Tom  Stratton  Patrick  O'Malley 

Patricia  Beverly  Gladys  Hulette 

Bob  Hunter  Herbert  Prior 

Senator  Strong  John  Sturgeon 


OH,  father,  look!" 
Startled  by  his  httle  daughter's 
words  and  the  terrified  tone  in  which 
they  were  spoken,  Colonel  Beverly 
turned  his  head  quickly  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated. 

In  honor  of  the  fourteenth  birthday 
of  his  daughter,  Patricia,  Colonel  Bev- 
erly had  taken  her  to  the  circus,  much 
to  her  joy.  The  many  performances 
that  were  going  on  simultaneously  were 
too  numerous  for  one  to  watch  all  at 
once,  and  the  older  man  had  been  at- 
tracted by  a  Japanese  juggler,  while 
Patricia's  interest  was  manifested  solely 
to  the  feats  of  "The  King  of  the  Wire," 
Tom  Stratton  by  name,  who  was  danc- 
ing on  a  tight  rope  almost  directly  op- 
posite. 

In  the  course  of  his  performance,  a 
misstep  had  caused  the  young  boy,  for 
his  years  were  but  few,  to  slip  and  fall 
to  the  ground,  some  twenty  feet  below 
the  wire.  It  was  this  accident  that  had 
brought  the  cry  from  the  little  girl's 
lips. 

As  Colonel  Beverly  looked,  he  saw 
the  young  member  of  the  circus  lying 
on  the  ground,  evidently  suffering  in- 
tense pain,  and  rose  from  his  seat. 

"Wait  here  until  I  come  back,"  he 
said  to  Patricia.  "I  will  see  if  I  can 
find  Doctor  Wheaton,  and  perhaps  we 
can  do  something  for  the  lad.  There 
doesn't  seem  to  be  any  physician  in  the 
audience,  and  the  boy  appears  to  be 
pretty  badly  hurt." 

Patricia  nodded  her  head,  and  turned 
from  the  scene  in  horror,  and  the  colo- 
nel wended  his  way  through  the  crowd. 


A  minute  or  a  little  more  after  her 
father  had  left,  Patricia  was  attracted 
by  the  sound  of  her  name  being  called. 
A  hand  touched  her  shoulder,  and  a  boy 
of  about  her  own  age  stood  before  her 
seat. 

"Why,  Bob  Hunter,"  she  called  in 
recognition,  "what  are  you  doing  here? 
Yes,  of  course  I  might  know,  but  I'm 
likely  to  say  a  lot  of  foolish  things  just 
now,  I'm  so  excited  by  the  accident. 
Did  you  see  it?  I  think  it  is  terrible, 
and  he  was  such  a  fine  fellow,  too,  and 
walked  so  well  on  that  wire.  Is  he  hurt 
much,  do  you  know?" 

In  response  to  her  last  inquiry,  the 
newcomer  pointed  to  the  entrance  of 
the  tent. 

"There  come  your  father  and  Doctor 
Wheaton.  They'll  know  how  he  is  in 
a  minute,  and  I'll  run  and  find  out  for 
you.    I'll  be  back  right  away." 

As  he  turned  in  the  direction  of  the 
center  of  the  sawdust  space,  where  the 
crowd  had  gathered  about  the  injured 
performer,  Bob  Hunter  winced.  Pa- 
tricia's words  of  favor  toward  the  King 
of  the  Wire  had  aroused  his  jealousy. 
He  was  only  young,  it  was  true,  but 
the  fire  of  envy  and  love  burn  as  high 
or  even  higher  in  a  young  heart  as  in 
an  older  one,  and  he  was  jealous.  He 
went,  however,  to  learn  the  condition 
of  the  injured  one.  In  a  few  minutes 
he  returned. 

"The  doctor  says  he  has  a  broken  leg, 
and  they  are  going  to  take  him  over  to 
Mr.  Wheaton's  home  to  take  care  of 
him,"  Bob  informed  her. 

"Oh,  isn't  that  grand !"  cried  Patricia, 


when  she  heard  the  statement.  "Now 
maybe  Doctor  Wheaton  will  let  me  go 
over  and  see  him.  I  know  he  will,  he's 
always  been  so  nice.  I  think  it  would 
be  just  dandy  to  visit  him.  He  was  so 
good  on  that  wire,  and,  anyway,  sick 
people  always  like  to  have  company." 

Again  young  Bob  Hunter  winced.  It 
was  too  much  for  him  to  stand,  but  he 
could  not  protest  in  any  way,  for  his 
parents  had  taught  him  to  be  polite.  He 
did,  however,  seek  to  carry  out  his  end 
in  a  more  politic  manner,  for,  despite 
his  lack  of  years,  the  lad  showed  signs 
of  unusual  brightness.  i 

It  was,  therefore,  that  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  earlier  than  Patricia  could  i 
have  finished  her  breakfast,  that  Bob 
Hunter  appeared  at  the  door  of  Doctor  , 
Wheaton's  home  and  expressed  his  de- 
sire to  visit  the  patient.    On  being  ad- , 
mitted  to  the  injured  boy's  room,  he 
seated  himself  at  the  bedside  and  opened 
conversation  by  offering  sympathy  and 
showering    flattering   remarks    on  the 
ability   of   the   youthful   King   of  the 
Wire. 

"Oh,  by  the  way,"  he  ventured,  as  the 
time  wore  on  and  the  desired  friend- ' 
ship  had  been  apparently  sealed,  "if  a 
girl  comes  up  here  to-day,  Patricia  Bev-  ■ 
erly,  you'd  better  not  let  her  stay  long. 
Her  father  wouldn't  like  it." 

And  then,  feeling  that  his  mission 
had  been  completed,  and  having  secured 
the  promise  of  the  patient  that  he  would 
endeavor  to  have  Patricia  leave  soon 
after  she  came,  if  she  did.  Bob  Hunter 
left,  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction  on  his 
face.  , 
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He  had  been  gone  but  a  short  while, 
-hen  Patricia  did  arrive,  and  though 
le  did  not  remain  long,  owing  to  the 
act  that  the  circus  performer  pleaded 
lat  it  might  be  against  her  father's 
rishes  for  her  to  stay,  she  was  there 
bng  enough  to  make  an  impress  on  the 
oung  mind  of  the  yoimg  wire-walker 
lat  was  not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  It 
■as  only  with  a  promise  to  return  on 
ae  following  day,  with  a  book  to  read 
1  him  from,  that  Patricia  consented  at 
:ngth  to  leave.  She  also  said  that  on 
lie  following  morning  it  would  be  with 
*er  parent's  consent  that  she  would 
Dme. 

And  so,  for  the  first,  though  not  for 
le  last  time  in  her  life,  Patricia  Bev- 
rly  defeated  the  illegitimate  ends  oi 
ob  Hunter. 

On  the  next  morning,  true  to  her 
romise,  she  came  again,  and  with  the 
Dlonel's  approval.  During  the  morning 
ae  read  to  an  ardent  listener  in  the  per- 
bn  of  Tom  Stratton.  At  noon  she  left 
br  lunch,  but  returned  less  than  half 
■a  hour  later,  this  time  without  a  book. 

hey  spent  several  hours  in  earnest 
Dnversation,  as  earnest  as  two  children 
f  their  age  could  hold. 

"Why  don't  you  give  up  your  dan- 
erous  circus  life,"  Patricia  urged  her 
ew  friend  finally,  "and  take  up  study- 
ig?  You  aren't  much  educated  for  a 
oy  of  fifteen,  and  it  would  be  nice  to 
tow  up  and  be  a  big  man  that  everj^- 
odj-  would  talk  about." 

■'Would  you  teach  me  what  you  know 
ihile  I'm  here,"  Tom  accepted  heartily 
jie  suggestion,  '"and  then  when  I  get 
|ut  I  could  work  while  I  went  to 
(:hool  and  through  college  afterward. 
Wouldn't  that  be  great!" 

Patricia  agreed,  and  the  youngsters 
ecided  on  a  serious  question — one. 
iideed,  more  serious  than  either  at  their 
outhful  age  realized.  Each  day  they 
juld  have  been  seen  in  the  room,  Tom 
nickly  grasping  all  that  the  earnest 
jator  Patricia  could  place  before  him. 
I  And,  as  a  result,  when  the  circus 
'•oupe  left  the  town  it  was  with  a  note 
rom  the  King  of  the  Wire,  instead  of 
:at  person  in  self,  stating  that  he  had 
een  induced  to  give  up  his  profession. 
1  In  ten  years  a  great  deal  can  happen, 
in  the  ten  years  immediately  succeed- 
■ig  Tom  Stratton's  retirement  from  the 
losition  of  the  King  of  the  Wire  a 
Teat  deal  did  happen.  This  decade, 
bming  as  it  did  just  at  the  point  in  the 

ves  of  Patricia  and  her  friend  when 


jouth  gives  way  to  men  and  women, 
marked  the  change  in  their  courses.  At 
the  end  of  that  time,  Bob  Hunter  was 
found  located  in  a  large  citv',  his  bright- 
ness and  business  abilitj'  being  put  to 
test  in  the  intricacies  of  politics,  which 
he  chose  as  his  profession.  Tom  Strat- 
ton was  just  completing  his  college 
course,  and  ^liss  Patricia  Beverly  lived 
with  her  father,  the  colonel,  whose 
health  was  failing  fast. 

During  all  the  time  since  the}'  had 
met  under  such  strange  conditions,  Tom 
and  Patricia  had  kept  in  close  touch 
with  each  other,  both  by  communica- 
tion and  b}'  occasional  visits  paid  to  him 


ter  w'hich  both  Patricia  and  her  father 
endeavored  often  to  abolish  from  his 
thoughts.  But  still  the  opinion  of  self- 
condemnation  remained. 

Just  a  month  previous  to  Tom's  grad- 
uation from  college.  Colonel  Beverly's 
health  became  alarming,  and,  after  more 
than  a  week  in  a  critical  condition,  he 
finall)-  succumbed,  and  passed  into  the 
next  world.  The  death  of  her  father 
gravely  affected  Patricia,  and  only  by 
brave  efforts  and  consoling  visits  from 
Tom  Stratton  did  she  bear  up. 

It  was  just  as  Tom  was  preparing  to 
return  to  college  from  one  of  these 
visits  that  Martin  Brandlev.  the  colo- 


The  doctor  found  that  Tom  Stratton's  leg  had  been  broken  bv  the  tall. 


at  the  college  town,  when  she  was  ac- 
companied by  Colonel  Beverh%  whose 
active  interest  in  behalf  of  the  former 
circus  performer  had  aided  him  to  a 
great  extent  in  his  studies. 

Patricia's  spare  time  she  spent  in  im- 
proving evident  literarj-  abilitS-  by  work 
on  a  small  local  newspaper  in  her  town, 
and  she  was  progressing  in  an  encour- 
aging manner.  Her  rise  in  this  line 
was  followed  as  closely  and  with  as 
much  interest  as  by  any  one  else,  by 
Tom  Stratton.  Their  friendship  was 
steadfast  and  sincere,  but  it  was  hin- 
dered in  a  degree  by  Tom's  feeling  that 
he  was  below  the  girl  in  intellect,  a  mat- 


nel's  lawyer,  arrived.  Tom  left,  and 
Patricia  retired  to  the  library  with  the 
attorney. 

"I  have  just  finished  reading  your 
father's  last  will,"  he  told  her  grimly, 
"and  I  regret  to  have  to  inform  you 
that  this  house  is  practically  all  the 
property  that  he  bequeathed,  it  being  the 
extent  of  his  fortune.  Your  future, 
therefore,  is  not  an  exceedingly  bright 
one." 

Patricia  took  the  news  with  all  the 
seriousness  that  it  demanded,  and  agreed 
to  herself  that  the  lawj'er's  final  state- 
ment was  all  too  true. 

"There  is  only  one  thing  for  me  to 
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do,"  she  concluded,  after  a  long  pon- 
dering on  the  subject,  "and  that  is  for 
me  to  go  to  work.  There  is  little  that 
I  am  qualified  to  do,  with  the  probable 
exception  of  newspaper  work,  but  there 
is  no  way  that  I  know  of  for  me  to 
obtain  a  position  of  this  sort." 

Then  it  was  that  the  attorney  offered 
a  suggestion  that  would  never  have  oc- 
curred to  Patricia,  and  one  that  she 
did  not  accept  with  much  pleasure. 

"Why  not  write  to  Bob  Hunter?"  he 
proposed.    "He,  as  I  understand,  is  in 


which  Patricia  had  read  often,  were  far 
from  meeting  with  her  approval.  His 
motto,  he  let  it  be  known,  consisted  of 
"Do  unto  others  as  they  would  do  unto 
you — but  do  it  first."  In  politics  that 
meant  a  lot,  and  with  Bob  Hunter  it 
carried  even  more  weight. 

For  more  than  a  week,  Patricia  pon- 
dered the  matter  over  in  her  mind,  but 
at  last  reached  the  decision  that  there 
was  no  alternative,  and  so  she  wrote  to 
Bob  Hunter — for  the  first  time  in  years. 
It  was  with  a  look  of  surprise  and  con- 


On  the  following  day,  something  th 
brought  much  more  joy  than  the  lettf' 
arrived.    It  was  Tom  Stratton,  and  'i 
had  come  for  one  of  his  all-too-shc 
visits.    The   whole   day  they  spent 
each  other's  pleasant  company,  and 
was  with  obvious  hope  that  he  wou 
protest  her  accepting  the  offer  that  pS 
tricia  showed  him  the  letter  from  B' 
Hunter.    Tom  correctly  interpreted  h 
feelings — he  could  not  help  but  do  so 
but  said  nothing.    His  notion  that  j ' 
was  far  below  the  girl  in  his  walk 


The  Jap,  alert,  and  quick  to  grasp  the  situation,  rushed  and  checked  the  children 


the  city,  and  controls  considerable  in- 
fluence in  many  circles,  especially  news- 
papers, owing  to  political  activities. 
Perhaps  he  could  procure  something  for 
you  in  the  literary  line." 

Patricia  thanked  him  for  the  sugges- 
tion, but  in  her  heart  wished  that  it 
had  been  left  unmade.  The  relations 
that  had  existed  between  her  and  Bob 
Hunter  in  their  earlier  life  had  passed 
away  when  Tom  Stratton  had  come  into 
her  acquaintance,  and  to  aid  this,  the 
tactics  employed  by  the    politician,  of 


cealed  joy  that  the  unscrupulous  poli- 
tician read  Patricia's  appeal  for  aid. 

Three  days  later,  the  girl,  with  great 
misgiving  and  not  knowing  whether  to 
hope  that  it  was  a  favorable  or  an  un- 
favorable report  as  to  what  he  had 
been  able  to  do,  tore  open  a  letter  from 
Bob  Hunter.  As  she  read  it,  the  ex- 
pression on  her  countenance  changed, 
first  from  a  smile  to  a  frown,  and  then 
to  grave  seriousness. 

Bob  Hunter  had  secured  her  work  on 
the  Evening  Star. 


life  still  stood  as  an  obstacle  in  the  pa  | 
of  his  real  love  for  her.  They  we 
sweethearts,  and  both  knew  it,  yet  nev',, 
Jiad  a  word  that  might  have  indicate 
it,  nor  a  single  action  more  advance 
than  mere  friendship,  been  spoken  ( 
done  by  either ! 

Tom  remained  in  town  until  the  tin 
set  for  Patricia's  departure  for  the  cit 
and  accompanied  her  to  the  train.  H 
breast  surged  up  within  him  at  tl 
thought  of  allowing  her  to  go  to  woi 
for  her  living,  and  his  love  almost  coi 
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l^puered  him  for  once,  but  he  realized 
rJthat  it  could  do  but  little  good  to  speak 
jpf  it  to  her,  for  he  could  not  hinder 

ter  going  away,  even  had  he  thought 
^   imself  in  the  same  class  as  her,  for  he 
himself  had  no  position  that  could  sup- 
l^^ort  him.    His  college  education  was 
,:pbout  to  be  completed,  but  then  he  must 
i'iiegin  fairly  low,  he  knew,  before  ris- 
jjing  to  a  position  that  would  warrant  his 
[taking    the    responsibility    of  making 
Jknown  his  love.    As  for  Patricia,  it  was 
^lot  up  to  her  to  make  the  first  move; 
Tiut  surely  this  was  all  that  kept  her 
|)from  it,   for  her  feelings,  as  well  as 
|Tom"s.  were  restrained  only  by  an  effort 
iKvhen  they  shook  hands  at  the  depot  and 
Iparted. 

I    When  Patricia  alighted  from  the  sta- 
Viion  in  the  city  it  was  much  to  her  dis- 
' appointment  that  she  was  met  by  Bob 
'  Hunter,  who  awaited  her  with  a  taxi. 
;  Together  they  drove  to  the  newspaper 
'  office,  where  she  was  introduced  to  the 
seditor,  and  then  left  with  him  as  Bob 
jideparted.    And    then    she  commenced 
iiwork  on  small  and  insignificant  assign- 
l  ments  that  were  meant  to  sound  the 
^  depths  of  her  ability.    With  these  she 
V continued,  making  the  best  advantage 
'.  possible  by  learning  all  she  could  of  the 
city  and  its  workings  in  the  meantime, 
for  more  than  a  fortnight. 
'    During  this  time  Tom  Stratton  was 
passing  his  final  examinations  at  col- 
ilege.    At  first  he  was  diverted  by  con- 
jtinuous  thoughts  of  Patricia,  but  decided 
j  sensibly  at  length,  that  the  only  way  for 
i  him  to  bring  himself  up  to  a  par  with 
her  when  he  might  announce  his  love 
was  to  attain  success  in  his  studies  and 
afterward   in   the   profession   that  he 
might  take  up.    And  so  he  devoted  his 
I  undivided   attention   to  his  work — and 
:  succeeded.     Following   his  graduation 
from    college,    Tom    applied    for  the 
I  clerkship  of  a  lawyer's  office  in  the  vil- 
'  lage,  and  after  some  deliberation  on  the 
part  of  the  attorney  obtained  the  posi- 
tion.   His  one  yearning,  however,  was 
to  fit  himself,  now  that  he  had  the  edu- 
cation, in  experience  as  well,  for  a  posi- 
tion in  the  city,  where  he  would  be  near 
the  onl3'  friend  he  had  in  the  world. 

Meanwhile,  Patricia  was  progressing 
well  with  her  work.  Although  she  was 
still  covering  the  smaller  stories,  she 
was  raising  her  opportunities  for  the 
future  by  studying  carefully  the  events 
of  more  importance  that  were  taking 
place  in  the  metropolis.  Not  the  least 
among  them  was  the  attempt  being  made 


by  one  Senator  Strong  to  pass  a  Child 
Labor  Bill  in  which  he  was  greatly  in- 
terested. The  part  of  the  matter,  how- 
ever, that  was  being  followed  most 
closely  by  Patricia,  was  that  of  the  at- 
tempts being  made  by  a  committee  being 
headed  by  "Big  Bill"  Weston,  whose 
right-hand  man  was  no  other  than  Bob 
Hunter,  to  secure  a  postponement  for 
the  presentation  of  this  bill. 

Bob  Hunter  and  the  others  of  his 
party  were  strenuously  opposing  the 
bill,  but  their  efforts  appeared  to  be 
going  for  naught,  for  the  senator  would 
listen  to  none  of  their  pleas. 

As  close  as  Patricia  succeeded  in  get- 
ting to  the  affair  up  to  this  time  was 
when,  one  afternoon  late,  as  she  was 
reluctantly  allowing  herself  to  be  es- 
corted from  her  boarding  house  to  the 
office  by  Bob  Hunter,  they  were  stopped 
on  the  street  by  Big  Bill  Weston,  who 
drew  the  younger  politician  away  to  one 
side,  though  not  far  enough  to  be  out  of 
the  reporter's  hearing,  and  informed 
him  that  it  was  up  to  him  to  prevent, 
in  any  way  that  it  was  possible  without 
regard  to  what  was  legitimate  or  other- 
wise or  lawful  or  against  the  law,  the 
presentation  of  the  Strong  Child  Labor 
Bill. 

Two  afternoons  later  Patricia  was 
speaking  to  the  editor  of  the  Evening 
Star  when  a  reporter  entered. 

''Well,"  asked  the  manager  of  the  pa- 
per, excusing  himself  to  the  girl,  "did 
you  get  that  interview  with  old  Strong? 
We  need  it." 

"I  was  just  coming  in  to  tell  you  that 
nobody,  myself  included,  has  been  able 
to  get  near  the  senator  to-day.  So  the 
interview  isn't." 

"What !''  cried  the  editor.  "No  inter- 
view and  no  story,  and  this  the  biggest 
thing  that  we  could  have  had  in  to- 
night's second  edition.  What  the  deuce 
kind  of  a  sheet  is  this,  anyway,  when 
we  can't  handle  the  biggest  story  of  the 
day?" 

"None  of  the  other  papers  will  have 
it,  either,''  broke  in  the  reporter  who 
had  failed,  sheepishly. 

"That's  just  the  point !"  fairly  shouted 
the  other.  "If  we  had  it,  look  at  the 
beat.  Why,  we  could  put  out  an  extra 
on  the  strength  of  it." 

The  reporter  understood,  but,  being 
not  unwise  and  noticing  the  swiftly  ris- 
ing temper  of  his  superior,  turned  on  his 
heel  and  passed  noiselesslj^  through  the 
door. 

Then  Patricia,  seizing  the  opportunity 


with  more  nerve  than  confidence,  spoke 
up. 

"Will  you  give  me  a  chance  to  get  the 
interview?"  she  inquired  hopefully. 

The  editor's  face  relaxed,  and  his 
frown  gave  way  to  the  faint  dawn  of  a 
smile. 

"Do  you  think  you  could?"  he  asked, 
although  he  was  satisfied  in  his  own 
mind  that  she  could  not. 

"I  can  try,  at  any  rate,"  Patricia  re- 
plied, again  calling  on  her  nerve. 

"Yes,  you  can  try,"  returned  the  edi- 
tor, after  a  brief  pause,  "and  if  by  your 
beauty  or  by  chance  you  should  happen 
to  succeed  it  would  well  be  worth  the 
trying  and  the  chance  taken  that  you 
don't  get  it.  Well,  go  ahead  and  see 
what  you  can  do ;  there  isn't  much  else 
for  you  to  cover,  anyway." 

Patricia  left  the  room  with  a  bound. 
She  was  all  joy  and  sudden  determina- 
tion. 

Another  hour  found  her  alighting 
from  a  train  at  the  station  nearest  Sena- 
tor Strong's  home  in  the  suburbs.  She 
walked  toward  the  station  master  and 
inquired  as  to  the  direction  of  the  sena- 
tor's dwelling. 

"It's  up  the  road  there  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile,  but  if  you're  another  of 
them  reporters  you  might  as  well  not 
bother  to  take  the  walk.  About  twenty- 
five  go  up  every  hour  and  come  back 
with  long  faces,  white  paper — pure 
white,  and  blank,"  was  the  information 
that  she  received  to  her  question. 

But  Patricia  was  determined  to  at 
least  try  her  best,  and  so  naturally  she 
was  not  discouraged  by  merely  hear- 
ing repeated  what  she  already  knew — 
that  others  had  failed  before  her.  That 
was  what  was  to  make  a  possible  suc- 
cess for  her  so  much  more  sweet  a 
success.  And  so  Patricia  walked  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  up  the  road,  as  the 
station  master  had  directed,  and  rang 
the  doorbell  of  the  senator's  home. 

Her  summons  was  responded  by  a 
butler,  and  in  answer  to  her  statement 
that  she  desired  to  see  the  senator  was 
introduced  to  his  secretary.  She  talked, 
questioned,  pleaded,  and  scolded,  but  all 
to  no  avail.  The  senator  had  given 
strict  orders  not  to  allow  himself  to  be 
bothered  by  reporters,  as  he  was  about 
to  complete  the  action  on  his  Child 
Labor  Bill,  and  could  waste  no  time  on 
anything  else. 

"Come  to-morrow  night  and  you  ma)^ 
see  him,"  was  all  the  encouragement  that 
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she  received  after  a  half-hour  talk  with 
the  man's  representative. 

And  then,  just  as  she  was  turning  the 
corner  of  the  walk  leading  out  of  the 
yard,  the  senator's  two  daughters,  ap- 
parently of  ages  about  eight  and  twelve, 
passed  her. 

Patricia  stopped  stock-still  in  the  path. 
She  smiled,  for  an  idea — and,  as  she 
thought,  a  good  one — had  come  into  her 
mind.    She  hastened  to  carry  it  out. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  city,  a  man  was 
having  his  troubles.  He  was  Tom 
Stratton,  who  had  taken  a  day  to  him- 
self, and  made  the  best  of  it  by  coming 
in  to  see  Patricia.  He  went  to  the 
Evening  Star  office,  and  learned  on  in- 
quiry that  she  had  gone  out  of  town. 
On  further  inquiry  he  learned  where. 
He  pondered  for  a  minute.  It  was  the 
only  day  that  he  would  be  able  to  have 
for  himself  for  a  long  time.  Therefore 
it  was  the  only  chance  he  would  have  to 
see  Patricia  for  a  long  time.  He  set  out 
for  the  station  where  trains  left  for  the 
suburb  in  which  Senator  Strong  lived. 

As  the  train  carrying  Tom  Stratton 
rolled  on  its  way,  Patricia  was  planning 
to  get  material  for  her  story,  the  one 
which  would  raise  her  to  great  heights 
in  the  estimation  of  her  editor.  It  was 
due  to  this  planning  that  soon  after  she 
had  left  to  carry  out  the  idea  that  had 
come  to  her,  she  emerged  from  a  clump 
of  bushes  just  behind  the  senator's  two 
children.  Her  whole  appearance  had 
undergone  a  change,  and  a  remarkable 
one,  for  in  the  attire  of  a  child,  and  with 
her  hair  hanging  down  her  back  in  two 
long,  curly  braids,  she  gave  the  impres- 
sion that  her  age  at  the  most  did  not 
surpass  fourteen. 

The  senator's  daughters  were  busily 
picking  flowers  when  Patricia  came  up, 
and,  joining  in  their  conversation,  soon 
broke  into  their  acquaintance.  Seizing 
the  opportunity  offered  by  a  wire  fence 
that  surrounded  a  flower  bed  on  the, 
lawn,  Patricia  tore  her  dress,  much  to 
her  inward  joy  and  outward  grief.  With 
forced  tears  she  sought  her  way  into  the 
sympathy  of  the  Strong  children,  who 
kindly  offered  to  take  her  into  the  house 
and  have  the  dress  mended.  It  was  just 
the  chance  for  which  Patricia  had  been 
waiting. 

"Oh,  won't  that  be  fine !"  she  ex- 
claimed, and  then  added  diplomatically: 
"But  perhaps  your  mother  wouldn't  like 
it." 

"Mother  isn't  home,  and  I'm  sure  she 


wouldn't  mind,  anyway,"  asserted  the 
older  of  her  companions. 

Five  minutes  later,  in  the  children's 
nursery,  Patricia  was  standing  with  her 
dress  sewed,  waiting  for  another  op- 
portunity to  get  nearer  to  the  man  from 
whom  she  had  come  to  secure  a  story 
for  the  Evening  Star. 

The  opportunity  came.  It  was  this 
time  the  younger  of  the  senator's  chil- 
dren who  brought  it. 

"Do  you  suppose  you  could  stay  to 
supper  if  father  said  it  would  be  all 
right  ?''  she  proposed. 

"If  he  says  so,''  answered  Patricia, 


He  was  once  again  "The  King  of  the 
Wire"  and  for  a  better  cause 
than  mere  money 

her  heart  bounding  within  her  at  the 
thought. 

And  the  three  ran  into  the  library 
where  Senator  Strong,  wrapped  in 
work,  planning  about  his  Child  Labor 
Bill,  sat  with  his  hands  to  his  head  and 
his  elbows  leaning  on  a  tall  heap  of  pa- 
pers. Before  him,  on  the  desk,  there 
lay  a  statement  he  had  evidently  pre- 
pared to  give  to  the  press  with  a  note  at 
the  top  showing  that  it  was  to  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  reporters  on  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

Patricia  had  no  trouble  in  scanning 
it,  and,  as  it  was  short  and  to  the  point, 
a  characteristic  of  all  of  Strong's  state- 


ments prepared  for  the  public,  she  was 
able  to  memorize  it.  This,  at  least,  was 
one  beat  that  she  had  scored,  for  she^ 
could  publish  the  statement  a  day  before 
any  of  the  other  papers  had  received  it, I 
and,  it  being  an  important  one,  inas- 
much as  it  not  only  gave  the  senator's 
views,  but  also  the  course  that  he  was 
about  to  take. 

"Father,"  asked  the  older  of  his  two 
girls,  acting  as  spokesman,  "may_  we 
keep  our  friend  to  supper  with  us?  She 
is  awfully  nice,  and  if  you  say  she  may 
stay,  she  could  be  sent  around  home  in 
the  auto,  if  it  is  dark  when  she  is  ready 
to  go." 

"Yes,"  answered  the  senator,  appar- 
ently so  absorbed  in  his  work  that  he 
hardly  knew  to  what  request  he  was 
granting  permission — at  any  rate,  he 
did  not  know  to  whom  he  was  granting 
the  leave  to  stay,  or  he  would  not  have 
given  the  permission  so  readily.  But 
could  he  have  seen  what  the  next  hour 
was  to  bring  about  for  him,  he  might 
have,  despite  it  all. 

Hardly  had  Patricia  and  the  two  chil- 
dren left  the  room  when  a  window  at 
the  senator's  back  slowly  and  carefully 
was  opened,  and  two  men  entered  on 
tiptoe.  They  were,  however,  not  too 
quiet  for  the  politician  to  hear  them, 
and,  turning  swiftly  in  his  swivel  chair, 
found  himself  gazing  into  the  muzzle  of 
a  revolver  in  the  hand  of  an  intruder 
whose  face  from  just  below  the  eyes 
down  was  covered  by  a  handkerchief. 
The  other  man  had  hidden  his  counte- 
nance in  the  same  way,  but  the  narrow- 
ness of  his  eyes  and  his  features  re- 
vealed above  the  improvised  mask, 
showed  clearly  that  he  was  a  Japanese. 

"Just  put  your  name  to  this,  and 
we'll  be  on  our  way  again,"  spoke  the 
harsh  voice  of  the  man  who  held  the 
revolver ;  and  he  brought  forth  a  sheet 
of  paper  covered  with  typewriting. 

Senator  Strong  took  the  document 
from  him  and  read  it  over.  His  coun- 
tenance sharpened  with  anger  as  he 
finished,  and  handed  it  back — unsigned. 

"Never,"  he  said,  in  stern  tones,  "will 
you  make  me  attach  my  signature  to 
any  unfair  or  dishonest  statement;  es- 
pecially one  such  as  this,  in  which  the 
signer  admits  having  accepted  a  bribe. 
I  have  never  taken  bribe  money,  and 
never  shall.    Why  should  I  sign  it?" 

"Merely  because  we  want  you  to. 
in  order  that  you  may  lose  the  pres- 
tige that  you  now  control,  and  which, 
unless  cut  off,  will  mean  the  success 
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;ipf  a  bill  to  which  we  are  vigorously 
:bpposed;  namely,  your  Child  Labor 
jPiU,"  answered  the  other,  with  a  sneer. 
;i  "Oh !"  exclaimed  the  senator  know- 
ingly. "Just  a  little  dirty  politics,  eh? 
AVell,  you're  up  against  a  hard  man, 
^iind  you  might  as  well  get  out  now,  be- 
.'fore  you  get  yourself  into  more  trou- 
ple." 

J  As  he  finished,  the  door  of  the  li- 
brary opened,  and  the  children  ran  in. 
jNVhen  they  saw  the  two  masked  men 
,in  the  room,  the  senator's  daughters 
[turned,  frightened,  to  dash  out  again. 
Patricia  was  surprised,  but  had  deter- 
Tiined  to  stay.    Here  was  a  chance  for 

story,  she  thought,  that  would  not 
jpnly  be  exclusive  for  her  paper,  but 
:also  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
i^f)ortant  phases  in  the  whole 
Ijhistory  of  the  Strong  Child 
Labor  Bill. 

The  Jap,  alert,  and  quick 

to  grasp  the  situation, 
ushed  toward  the  library 
idoor  and  checked  the  chil- 
.j:lren,  while  the  other  re- 
,mained,  gun  in  hand,  to 
iguard  the  senator. 
I  "Grab  her!"  shouted  the 
man  who  was  covering  the 
politician,  "and  don't  let  her 
p^et  away !"  And  he  indi- 
cated Patricia. 

The  newspaper  girl 
started.  She  recognized  the 
voice  of  Bob  Hunter.  So, 
jshe  pondered,  this  was  the 
iway  he  had  taken  to  carry 
,out  the  order  of  Big  Bill 
Weston. 

j   "And   bring   the  Strong 
!kid  here,"  added  Hunter. 

The  Jap  complied,  and, 
placing  the  paper  he  had  brought  to 
force  the  senator  to  sign  before  that 
man,  he  pointed  the  revolver  at  the  lit- 
tle girl,  holding  the  end  of  the  barrel 
close  to  her  forehead. 

"Now  will  you  sign?"  he  threatened. 
'Tf  you  don't,  I'll  just  pull  this  trig- 
Iger,"  and  his  finger  moved  menacingly. 

Senator  Strong  shrank  in  terror.  He 
'thought  for  a  minute,  then  leaned  over, 
took  up  a  pen,  and  affixed  his  signature 
to  the  paper.  Then  he  shrank  even 
more.  His  whole  reputation,  the  Child 
Labor  Bill,  and  his  whole  purpose  in 
life,  as  well  as  his  good  name,  would 
all  be  ruined  when  the  paper  bearing 
bis  signature  would  be  pubHshed. 

"Take  that  from  him  and  put  it  in 
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your  pocket,"  Hunter  ordered  to  the 
Jap- 
In  obeying,  the  latter  thoughtlessly 
released  Patricia.  She  dashed  to  the 
door,  out  of  it,  up  the  stairs,  and  into 
the  nursery,  locking  the  door  securely 
behind  her.  She  had  remembered  that 
there  was  a  telephone  in  the  room,  and 
it  was  in  hopes  of  clearing  the  matter 
by  means  of  it  that  she  had  chosen  it 
as  a  place  of  refuge  when  she  made 
the  escape  from  Hunter  and  his  ac- 
complice. 

"Hello  !  Hello  !"  she  cried  excitedly 
into  the  transmitter.  "Police  headquar- 
ters! Hello!  Headquarters?  Send 
some  one  to  Senator  Strong's  house 
right  " 


She  stopped,  for  there  was  a  crash- 
ing noise  at  the  door,  and,  looking  in 
that  direction,  saw  the  legs  of  a  chair 
breaking  through  the  panels. 

"Hello !"  she  resumed,  but  hung  up 
the  receiver,  for  the  party  at  the  other 
end  had  evidently  learned  all  that  was 
necessary,   and   cut  off. 

Before  the  house,  Tom  Stratton 
stopped  on  the  sidewalk.  He  had  been 
walking,  in  the  hopes  of  meeting  Pa- 
tricia, when  her  excited  voice  had  at- 
tracted his  attention.  From  her  words 
he  had  gathered  that  she  was  in  trou- 
ble, and  hastened  to  the  rear  of  the 
building  whence  the  sound  seemed  to 
come. 
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Patricia,  searching  for  an  avenue  of 
escape,  now  that  the  front  door  had 
been  blocked  by  the  intruders,  ran  to- 
ward the  window.  When  she  caught 
sight  of  Tom  below,  her  heart  leaped. 
She  almost  took  the  time  to  inquire 
what  he  was  doing  there,  but  did  not 
wait,  explaining  the  situation  as  best 
she  could  in  a  few  words  and  gestures. 

"Help  me !"  she  urged. 

Tom  started  for  the  front  of  the 
house. 

"They  are  all  around  there !"  she 
cried,  and  he  turned  about,  puzzled. 

"What  can  we  do?"  he  asked,  look- 
ing up ;  but  his  words  were  scarcely 
uttered  when  they  were  answered,  for, 
stretched  above  his  head,  and  running 
from  a  tree  near  by  to  a 
point  just  below  the  win- 
dow, was  the  telephone 
wire. 

In  another  instant  Tom 
Stratton  was  climbing  up 
the  tree,  and  from  there, 
with  the  skill  of  his  old  cir- 
cus days,  began  to  walk  over 
the  wire  to  the  aid  of 
Patricia.  Behind  her,  Hun- 
ter and  the  Japanese  were 
progressing  rapidly  in  their 
work  of  breaking  down  the 
door,  for  they  realized  that 
should  she  escape,  and  be 
given  the  opportunity  to 
publish  what  she  knew — 
Bob  had  recognized  her  the 
moment  she  had  entered  the 
room — their  whole  plot 
would  be  spoiled. 

Just  as  Tom  Stratton, 
once  more  the  King  of  the 
Wire,  and  this  time  for  a 
better  cause  than  mere 
money,  reached  the  window  the  door 
gave  way,  and  the  two  men  rushed  into 
the  room.  They  reached  the  window 
just  in  time  to  see  Patricia,  in  the  strong 
arms  of  Tom,  start  to  descend  the  tree. 
Hunter  stepped  back  as  he  saw  his  plan 
being  shattered,  but  the  Jap,  again  com- 
ing quickly  to  the  sense  of  things,  and 
recognizing  his  own  ability,  commenced 
to  make  his  way  across  the  wire  him- 
self. 

"You  get  down  alone,"  said  Tom  to 
Patricia,  when  he  saw  what  was  tak- 
ing place,  "and  I'll  stay  here  and  meet 
that  fellow." 

She  started  to  obey,  but  the  Jap,  see- 
ing the  slimness  of  his  chance  should 
he  have  to  battle  with  Tom  from  the 
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Tom  and  Patricia  made  a  captive  of  the  injured  Japanese. 
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Film  Flams 

By  Dean  Bowman 


wire,  turned  to  retrace  his  steps.  As 
he  did  so,  his  foot  slipped,  and,  with  a 
sharp  cry,  he  fell  to  the  ground  below, 
striking  his  head  as  he  did  so.  Hun- 
ter turned  from  the  window,  and 
resolved  to  attempt  an  escape  by  means 
of  the  front  door. 

He  ran  directly  into  the  arms  of  Sena- 
tor Strong,  his  chauffeur,  and  the  sena- 
tor's secretary,  who  had  entered  the 
room  during  the  chase  over  the  wire. 
They  caught  him,  and  led  him  down  to 
the  library. 

Stooping  over  to  examine  the  injured 
accomplice  of  Bob  Hunter,  Tom  and 
Patricia  found  him  just  regaining  con- 
sciousness. Tom  lifted  the  Japanese, 
threw  him  over  his  shoulder,  and  car- 
ried him  into  the  library,  where  he 
found  the  others,  with  Bob  Hunter  sit- 
ting dejectedly  at  a  table. 

She  paid  no  attention  to  her  former 
friend. 

As  the  police  patrol,  just  coming  on 
the  scene,  clanged  its  bell  before  the 
house,  Senator  Strong  motioned  to  Pa- 
tricia and  Bob  to  follow  him  into  an 
adjoining  room  while  the  secretary  and 
chaufifeur  kept  guard  over  the  pris- 
oners. 

"I  know  your  story,"  he  said,  with  a 
smile,  when  they  were  alone,  "and  1 
want  to  help  you  out.  What  can  1 
do?" 

"Nothing  at  all,"  replied  Tom,  gazing 
at  the  floor.  "There  is  no  story  to  it. 
I  am  just  an  old  circus  performer,  and 
a  college  man,  and  could  never  think 
of  even  proposing  to  Patricia.  Of 
course  I  love  her,  but  " 

"That's  enough  !"  broke  in  the  grate- 
ful senator.  "No  more  such  remarks. 
You  are  a  college  man  now.  What  you 
were  before  is  nothing  against  you.  H 
it  is,  I  have  no  right  to  be  where  I 
am,  for  I  once  delivered  newspapers 
in  the  streets.  Forget  all  that  you  have 
as  objections,  and  I'll  start  you  off  with 
me  in  politics— if  you'll  play  them 
straight,  as  I  have  done — both  for  your 
own  good  and  that  of  the  girl.  I  owe 
you  both  more  than  I  can  pay,  for  to- 
gether you  have  saved  my  name  to-day. 
What  do  you  say?  And" — turning  to- 
ward Patricia — "are  you  favorable  ?" 

She  blushed  prettily,  and  laid  her 
head  on  Tom's  shoulder  in  answer. 

"We'll  start  right  away  to  put  that 
Child  Labor  Bill  through  together !"  ex- 
claimed Tom  hapf)ily.  "And  we'll  do 
it  straight — for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stratton." 


OELSKAR  M.  GUNN,  director  of  the 
*^  division  of  hygiene  of  the  State 
Department  of  Health  in  Massachusetts, 
has  arranged  a  series  of  picture  plays 
portraying  helpful  health  hints,  and  an- 
nounces that  the  films  will  be  loaned 
free  to  any  city,  town,  school,  or  organ- 
ization in  the  Commonwealth. 

Richard  Carle,  who  is  about  the  last 
of  the  laggards  to  step  from  the  stage 
to  the  studio,  will  make  his  debut  in 
"Mary's  Lamb,''  a  picture  play  with  a 
powerful  plot. 

Some  writer  has  said  that  Anita 
Stewart's  big,  beautiful  eyes  are  gray, 
and  this  the  favorite  of  the  film  writes 
us  to  correct,  for  she  says  her  dreamy 
orbs  are  brown.  As  the  heroine  in  "The 
Goddess,"  one  could  easily  imagine  they 
were  black  and  blue,  too. 

Marguerite  Clark  is  now  in  the  near- 
one-hundred-thousand-dollar  class,  and 
her  new  contract  keeps  her  with  the 
Famous  Players.  That  is  just  where 
this  talented  picture  player  belongs. 

Except  in  a  few  instances,  the  idea 
of  the  public  flotation  of  shares  in  film 
companies  is  new  in  America.  In  Paris 
the  stocks  of  the  film  corporations  are 
considered  high-class  securities.  Pathe 
Freres  has  sold  as  high  as  1400  on  the 
Bourse. 

H.  E.  Aitken,  of  the  Triangle,  from 
the  offices  of  the  corporation,  at  No.  71 
West  Twenty-third  Street,  New  York, 
sends  out  a  big  warning  notice  to  the 
public  not  to  invest  in  motion-picture 
stock  unless  the  buyer  is  willing  to  take 
a  chance. 

The  Picture-Play  Weekly  not  long 
ago  urged  a  material  improvement  in 
the  movie  goatee,  and  said  it  must  come. 
And  so  it  has,  for  Billy  B.  Van,  the 
funny  filmer,  has  a  goatee  that  is  all 
that  could  be  desired,  both  pretty  and 
smart.  Billy's  goatee  is  to  appear  in  a 
picture  play  entitled  "The  Exploits  of 
Emilene,"  as  that  is  the  name  of  the 
goatee. 

William  Fox,  the  autocrat  of  filmdom, 
writes  the  dean :  "Artists  appearing  for 
me  in  picture  plays  in  the  future  will 
not  be  permitted  to  accept  engagements 
on  the  stage.  Moving  pictures  to-day 
have  reached  an  artistic  magnitude  suf- 
ficient for  us  to  assure  the  public  the 


exclusive  services  of  the  greatest  dra- 
matic stars." 

Robert  B.  Mantell  will  pose  in  pic- 
ture plays  exclusively  in  the  P"ox  stu- 
dios, forsaking  the  speaking  stage  for 
this  season  at  least.  Mr.  Mantell  .has 
been  the  exponent  of  the  dignified  gen-  ^ 
tleman  in  the  drama,  and  we  bespeak ' 
for  him  success  before  the  spotlight. 

The  great  picture  play  in  which  Har- 
mon MacGregor  and  Mary  Nash  are 
to  make  their  movie  debut  will  repre- 
sent the  span  of  life  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave,  and  is  entitled  "The  Tides  of 
Times.'' 

A  Vermont  teacher  is  giving  lessons 
in  swimming  to  a  class  of  thirty,  which 
reminds  us  that  this  would  make  a 
capital  film,  and  the  art  could  be  more 
easily  taught  in  the  movies  than  it  could 
by  any  rattan  wielder. 

Young  Charles  Edison  has  a  gigantic 
task  on  his  hands  in  his  endeavor  to 
find  a  substitute  for  the  movies.  The 
son  of  the  "wizard"'  opened  in  New 
York,  September  6th,  the  Little  Thim- 
ble Theater,  which  he  hopes  will  divert 
the  crowds  from  the  picture  plays. 

Billie  Burke  has  left  the  "talkies"  and 
has  received  a  check  for  fifty  thousand 
dollars  to  bind  the  bargain  to  go  into 
the  "movies."  This  amount  is  said  to 
be  merely  a  bonus,  as  she  is  to  receive 
three  times  this  sum  the  first  year. 


The  Dominie:  "I  was  called  by  the 
Lord,  and  " 

Alkali  Ike:  "Who  held  de  best 
hand  ?" 


Sunday 

(BRADY) 

By  Edna  Sylvester  Kerr 

The  girl  in  this  story  was  brought  up  as  a  boy.  The  four  rough  but  noble-hearted 
lumbermen  who  were  her  guardians  realized  the  shortcomings  of  their  efforts  to  educate  her 
and  so  they  sent  her  out  into  the  world  to  learn  its  polished  ways.  At  the  very  outset  of 
her  career  away  from  her  four  protectors  Sunday  met  with  a  tragedy.  What  its  effect 
was  upon  her  later  life  is  thrillingly  told  in  this  story  based  on  the  William  A.  Brady  photo 
play  of  the  same  title.    The  cast: 

Sunday  Renie  Davies 

Jacky  Charles  Trowbridge 

Lively  Adolph  Link 

Henry  Brinthorpe   Montagu  Love 

Arthur  Brinthorpe   Barney  McPhee 


■\1  7HY,  sure,  Jacky,  you  can  "speak  to 
me  for  a  minute.'" 

hi  the  girl's  repetition  of  the  young- 
lumberman's  words,  there  was  good-na- 
tured mockery. 

Sundaj- — why  she  had  been  christened 
that  nobody  knew — had  been  left  an  or- 
phan by  her  father's  death  when  she  was 
three  years  old.  Dying,  old  Dan'l  Cady 
had  sent  for  his  four  tried  and  true 
friends — Liveh".  Towzer,  Davy,  and 
Jack,  lumbermen  like  himself. 

"I  want,"  the  dying  man  had  panted, 
"  I  want — you  four  to  promise — promise 
me  you'll  take  care  o'  Sunday.  I  know 
what  it  is  to  ask  of  you.  But  for  old 
sakes'  sake,  mebbe  you'll  do  it.  Take 
her,  and  bring  her  up  accordin'  to  your 
lights — I  know  she'll  be  well  looked  after 
then." 

The  four  rough  but  noble-hearted 
lumbermen  had  promised  their  dying 
friend,  as  they  stood  with  bared  heads 
around  his  bedside,  that  they  would 
carry  out  his  wish — Sunday  should  be- 
come their  charge,  after  he  was  gone. 
That  had  been  fifteen  years  before. 
Towzer  and  Lively  and  Davy  were  griz- 
zled men,  well  past  middle  age,  now. 
But  Jack,  the  youngest  of  the  lot,  w'as 
just  in  the  prime  of  his  vigorous  man- 
hood, at  thirty-five.  At  the  time  when 
they  had  first  undertaken  their  combined 
guardianship  of  Sunday,  it  had  been  de- 
cided by  the  four  to  bring  her  up  as  a 
boy. 

"That'll  give  her  a  strong,  health}' 
body,"  Lively  had  said.  ''Besides,  she'll 
have  learned  pretty  well  by  the  time 
she's  growed  up  to  judge  a  man  from 


the  imitation  article — havin'  lived  man- 
fashion,  and  among  men,  for  so  long." 

And  the  others  had  agreed  with  him. 

Sunday,  then,  at  eighteen,  wore  knick- 
erbockers, a  corduroy  coat,  and  a  soft 
flannel  shirt  and  necktie.  Her  hair  was 
cut  bobbed.  But  even  in  that  plain  cos- 
tume her  beauty  shone  forth.  For  she 
was  beautiful — that  fact  had  been  borne 
in  of  late  upon  the  quartet  who  had 
brought  her  up  from  baby  girlhood. 
That,  and  something  more. 

Beautiful  as  Sunday  unquestionably 
was,  she  lacked  all  other  graces.  She 
was  uneducated.  Her  language,  for  one 
thing,  while  it  would  have  done  well 
enough  for  the  boy  her  guardians  had 
brought  her  up  as,  was  not  at  all  what 
it  should  have  been  for  a  girl.  Lively, 
Towzer,  Davy,  and  Jack  had  held  a 
conference.  And  the  result  had  been 
that  they  had  reluctantly  decided  that 
Sunday  must  be  sent  away  to  be  edu- 
cated. 

''Xone  o'  them  fancy  girls'  boardin' 
schools,  though,  for  her,"  Lively,  the 
usual  spokesman,  had  decreed;  "where 
she'll  have  more  dancin'  an'  beau  chasin' 
than  solid  book  learnin'  stuffed  into  her 
head.  \A'e'll  send  her  to  one  o'  them 
French  convents,  over  the  Canadian  line 
— the  nuns'll  watch  out  that  no  mischief 
comes  near  her  there."  ' 

So  it  had  been  settled  that  Sunday 
was  to  go  away  for  three  years  from  the 
lumbermen  who  loved  her,  each  in  his 
own  way,  more  than  any  other  thing  in 
all  the  wide  world.  On  the  eve  of  her 
departure,  Jack  had  sought  her  out. 
Though  neither  Sunday,  nor  anybody 


else,  was  aware  of  it,  the  love  the 
youngest  of  her  guardians  bore  her  had 
ceased  to  be  paternal,  and  become,  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years,  something 
stronger — the  passion  of  a  rtian  brought 
up  in  the  big  out-of-doors  for  the  one 
woman  on  earth  he  desires  for  his  mate. 

Sunday,  looking  on  Jack,  as  she  did 
on  each  of  the  others,  as  an  elder 
brother,  had  thus  lightl}"  answered  his 
request  for  a  few  minutes'  private  talk 
with  her ;  not  dreaming,  as  she  followed 
him  outside  of  the  cabin,  the  nature  of 
the  words  he  was  about  to  utter. 

"Sunday,''  Jack  abruptly  began,  "you're 
goin'  away  to-morrow.  And  I  wish  you 
could  leave  somethin'  behind  with  me. 
Do  you  know  what  it  is — do  j-ou  know 
what  I  want,  girl?'' 

Sunday,  struck  by  the  gravity  of  his 
tone,  instantly  dropped  her  light  man- 
ner. 

"Xo,  Jacky,"  she  replied  soberly,  "I 
don't  know  what  j'ou  mean." 

"f  wish  you  could  leave  30ur  promise 
behind  when  you  go,'"  the  stalwart  lum- 
berman went  on  earnestly.  "Your  prom- 
ise to  be  my  wife — that's  what  I  want, 
dear.  Oh,  Sunday.  I've  loved  you  for 
these  two  long  years  and  more  back ! 
Didn't  5-ou  know  it?   Didn't  j-ou  guess?" 

"Xo,  I  didn't  know,  Jacky,"  the  girl 
repeated  faintly;  "I  didn't  guess." 

"There's  nobody  else  but  j-ou  for  me, 
Sundaj-.  It's  been  that  waj'  ever  since 
you  first  began  to  bloom  into  the  beau- 
tiful woman  j'ou  are.  I  want  you  for 
my  wife,  and  I  always  shall.  When 
you  come  back  home,  three  jears  from 
now,  why,  then,  if  j'ou're  willin'  " 
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"Don't,  Jacky !"  interrupted  Sunday. 
''You — you  mustn't.  I  couldn't  think  of 
you  like  that.  I  love  you,  just  as  I  do 
Lively  and  Towzer  and  Davy,  for  bein' 
kind  and  good  to  me  the  way  you  have 
all  these  years.  But — but  I  couldn't 
think  of  marryin'  you.  That's  all.  Ex- 
cept to  say  I'm  sorry.  And  now,  please, 
don't  let's  talk  about  it  any  more." 

Jack  took  ofif  his  cap  and  mopped  his 
brow.  Through  the  dusk  of  the  night 
between  them,  Sunday  could  see  that 
his  hand  was  shaking.  He  spoke  slowly, 
f  alteringly : 

"You're  sure  you  wouldn't  feel  dif¥- 
runt  about  it  when 
you  come  back 
from    the    c  o  n  - 
vent?" 

"Yes,  I'm  sure," 
nodded  Sunday. 

Then,  guessing 
the  suffering  her 
answer  had  in- 
flicted upon  him 
despite  his  manful 
effort  to  keep  all 
trace  of  it  hidden 
in  his  voice  and 
manner,  she 
reached  up  on  tip- 
toe and  brushed 
his  cheek  with  her 
lips. 

"Poor  Jacky !" 
she  whispered. 
"Don't  feel  bad 
about  it — you'll 
find  somebody 
who's  heaps  wor- 
thier of  you  than  I 
am  !" 

And  the  next 
moment  the  cabin 

door  had  opened  and  closed,  and  she 
was  gone. 

Though  Jack  did  not  know  it,  there 
was  another  quarter  in  which  his  love, 
if  ofifered,  would  not  have  been  refused. 
Lizette,  the  half-witted  daughter  of  the 
French  Canadian  who  ran  the  general 
store  for  the  lumbermen  in  the  town  be- 
low the  camp,  was  hopelessly  infatuated 
with  the  youngest  of  the  four  men  who 
had  promised  Sunday's  dying  father  to 
bring  her  up,  and  kept  their  word. 

Hopelessly,  yes — for  her  love,  even  if 
known,  would  have  been  spurned  by 
Jack,  she  felt  sure,  and  for  that  reason 
she  had  never  spoken  of  it,  or  betrayed 
its  existence  in  her  manner,  or  by  so 


much  as  a  glance,  when  in  his  presence 
— at  least,  when  he  was  watching  her. 

Sunday  went  away  the  next  morning, 
in  the  company  of  one  of  the  sisters 
from  the  convent  which  her  guardians 
had  selected,  and  with  her  boyish  garb 
discarded  for  a  traveling  frock  and  a 
tam-o'-shanter  in  which  to  make  her 
first  appearance  in  the  outside  world  of 
which  she  was  totally  ignorant. 

And  so  began  the  three  years  which 
she  was  to  spend  in  acquiring  a  different 
kind  of  knowledge  than  the  four  rough- 
and-ready  lumbermen  who  had  her  wel- 
fare at  heart  could  instill  into  her.  But 


Sunday's  four  guardians  set  about  her  bringing  up  "according  to  their  lights." 


alas  for  Lively's  well-laid  scheme  of 
sending  Sunday  to  a  convent,  to  keep 
her  from  absorbing  flighty  notions  which 
he  had  feared  she  might  get  into  her 
head  by  attending  a  fashionable  girls' 
boarding  school. 

What  he  had  failed  to  take  into  ac- 
count was  Sunday's  headstrong  nature. 
To  one  who  had  been  unrestrained  all 
her  life  vls  she  had  in  whatever  she  de- 
sired to  do,  the  strict  rules  of  the  con- 
vent were  only  a  temptation  to  her  to 
break  them. 

And  break  them  she  did.  Within  three 
months  of  the  time  she  had  come  to 
the  convent,  Sunday  had  found  a  way 
to  slip  out  of  her  narrow,  scantily  fur- 


nished room  and  through  the  rear  gate 
in  the  wall  around  the  convent  after 
school  hours,  and  so  gain  the  open 
woods  which  she  loved  in  back  of  the 
grim,  gray  granite  sanctuary,  where  she 
and  the  other  girl  pupils  and  the  sisters 
were  housed. 

And  here,  at  the  close  of  a  glorious 
Indian-summer  day,  she  met  the  man. 

He  was  the  one  she  had  been  wait- 
ing for  all  her  life  Sunday  knew  as  soon 
as  she  set  eyes  on  him.  Destiny  had 
decreed  that  she  should  meet  him  some 
day,  and  that,  having  met,  they  should 
marry  each  other,  and  "live  happily  ever 
after." 

That  was  the 
romantic  way  in 
which  Sunday  felt 
about  Arthur 
Brinthorpe,  the 
black  sheep  of  an 
old  English  fam- 
ily, who  was  trav- 
eling in  America, 
and  whose  fash- 
ionable attire  and 
polished  manners 
— differing  from 
those  of  the  lum- 
b  e  r  j  a  c  k  s  ,  who 
were  the  only  men 
she  had  so  far 
known  during  the 
eighteen  years  of 
her  1  i  f  e — made 
him  seem  in  her 
eyes  the  fairy 
prince  out  of  a 
book. 

Lively's  plan  of 
bringing  her  up  as 
a  boy,  so  that  she 
would  be  able  to 
read  the  character  of  a  man  at  a  glance, 
had  likewise  failed  as  had  the  other. 

Arthur   Brinthorpe,   not  being  blind 
to  Sunday's  wild,  uncultivated  loveliness,  - 
did  his  utmost  to  heighten  the  impress- 
sion  which  he  was  not  slow  to  recognize 
he  had  made  upon  her. 

After  their  first  accidental  meeting  in 
the  woods,  he  urged  Sunday  to  meet 
him  there  again  on  the  following  day. 
This  she  did,  and  as  day  followed  day 
thereafter,  so  did  their  meetings.  At 
the  end  of  a  fortnight,  Arthur,  crush- 
ing her  in  his  arms,  poured  the  protesta- 
tions of  his  undying  love  into  her  ear, 
and  heard  her  timid  confession  that  she 
loved  him.  too. 
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"Come  away  with  me,  darling,"  Ar- 
r  begged  fervently,  "to-night.  I  want 
make  you  wholly  mine.    Will  you 

^ust  yourself  to  me?    I  swear  never  to 

(lake  you  regret  it." 

I  Sunday,  in  the  arms  of  the  man  to 
l/hom  she  had  just  given  her  heart,  lis- 
ened  to  the  details  of  the  flight  as  he 
I  Hanned  it  for  them  both.  She  agreed  to 
un  away  from  the  convent,  as  he  asked, 
;  \nd  to  meet  him  at  the  depot  in  time  to 
Jatch  the  eleven-o'clock  train  that  night. 

Then  they  parted ;  Sunday  to  await 
jhe  appointed  hour  for  her  departure 
fvith  the  man  she  loved  into  a  life  that 
vould  be  the  realization  of  all  her 
golden  dreams ;  the  villain,  with  a  self- 
,atisfied  smile  for  the  waj"  his  evil  de- 
signs upon  the  unsophisticated  girl 
Ahose  affections  he  had  insnared  were 
fsorking  toward  their  fulfillment. 
'  At  an  hour  before  midnight,  Sunday, 
who  had  broken  the  restraint  of  the  con- 
^ent  for  the  last  time,  as  she  fondly 
Toped,  by  stealing  from  her  room  while 
[he  sisters  slept,  and  out  of  the  grounds 
through  the  gate  in  the  wall  which  she 
had  so  often  made  use  of  before  to  slip 
pff  to  her  meetings  in  the.  woods  with 
Arthur,  joined  him  as  he  stood  waiting 
for  her  in  the  shadows  underneath  the 
shed  of  the  railroad  station. 

The- train  had  just  pulled  in.  In  an- 
other moment,  the  couple  had  slipped 
aboard  it,  and  in  a  moment  more  the 
train  began  to  move,  gathering  headway 
with  every  turn  of  its  wheels,  and  soon 
Sunday,  looking  out  of  the  window  be- 
side which  she  sat,  with  her  brain  in  a 
jblissful  daze,  saw  the  fences,  trees,  and 
scattered  houses  along  the  roadway 
scudding  by  as  the  train  rushed  them  to- 
ward the  Canadian  border. 

''We'll  get  off  at  Hackett's  Junction, 
dearest !"  she  heard  Arthur  whisper  in 
her  ear. 

That  stop  was  the  nearest  to  the  lum- 
ber camp  where  she  had  left  Lively, 
Towzer,  Davy,  and  Jack,  on  the  United 
States  side  of  the  border  line.  The 
name,  however,  meant  nothing  to  Sun- 
day. Her  senses  were  in  too  much  of  a 
whirl  to  allow  her  to  think  with  cus- 
tomary clearness.  To  think  that,  in 
stopping  off  at  the  town  where  she 
might  meet  either  one  of  her  guardians 
who  had  sent  her  to  the  convent  from 
which  she  was  running  away,  she  would 
be  doing  a  very  unwise  thing. 

"Come  on !"  said  Arthur  briskly. 
"Here  we  are." 

The  train  had  stopped.  It  seemed  only 


that  many  minutes  to  Sunday  since  it 
had  started,  but  in  reality  two  hours 
had  passed.  She  rose  and  followed  Ar- 
thur down  the  aisle  to  the  door  of  the 
car,  and  alighted  behind  him  on  the 
station  platform  of  Hackett's  Junction. 

"Now  to  find  a  hotel !''  said  the  ne'er- 
do-well  Englishman. 

Sunday  stopped  short. 

"But  we  must  go  to  the  minister  first,'' 
said  she. 

Arthur  turned  to  face  her,  and 
through  the  darkness  Sunday  eould  see 
the  smile  on  his  lips — it  sent  an  icy  stab 
through  her  heart. 

"A  minister?"  he  repeated  in  a  tone 
of  pretended  surprise.  "Why — you  didn't 
think  I  meant  that  when  I  asked  you 
to  come  away  with  me,  did  you?  I  have 
no  intention  of  marrj'ing  you,  my  dear. 
You  understand  that  now.  And  so  let's 
go  and  find  the  hotel  " 

Sunday  turned  away  from  him  and 
looked  wildly  around  her.  She  saw  the 
weather-beaten  signboard  hanging  from 
the  eaves  of  the  station's  shed.  Hack- 
ett's Junction — it  meant  something  to 
her  at  last.  The  lumber  camp,  with  her 
four  guardians  in  it,  was  only  a  mile 
and  a  half  aw-ay.  Without  a  word,  Sun- 
day set  off  through  the  night  at  a  run 
in  its  direction. 

But  Arthur  was  not  the  man  to  lightly 
abandon  the  accomplishment  of  a  pur- 
pose he  had  set  out  to  attain.  He  gave 
chase,  with  the  sound  of  Sunday's  run- 
ning footsteps  on  the  paths  of  the  for- 
est, and  the  crackling  of  the  shrubbery 
as  she  broke  through  it,  to  guide  him  in 
the  pursuit. 

Unaccustomed,  as  she  was  not,  to  the 
way,  however,  the  girl  was  able  to  keep 
a  hundred  yards  ahead  of  him;  and  she 
reached  the  lumber  camp  that  much  in 
the  lead. 

Feeling  secure  in  the  familiar  sur- 
roundings of  the  log  shacks  that  made 
up  the  camp,  Sunday  wheeled  and 
waited,  panting,  for  Arthur  to  come 
up. 

"Go  away  1'  she  cried  out  to  him.  "I 
never  want  to  see  your  face  again  !" 

With  a  good-naturedly  scoffing  laugh, 
Arthur  advanced  upon  her  and  opened 
his  arms  to  clasp  her  in  them. 

"What  are  you  afraid  of?"  he  asked. 

"I'm  not  afraid  of  anything!"  flashed 
Sunday,  all  the  loathing  of  him  which 
the  revelation  of  his  real  nature  had 
brought  to  her  cutting  like  a  lash 
through  her  tone.  "But  if  j-ou  ask  me 
who  I  hate,  it's— you  1   I  hate  you !  You 


lied  to  me,  and  tried  to  trick  me,  but 
I've  found  j'ou  out  at  last — before  it  was 
too  late.  Go !  I  thought  you  were  a 
man,  not  a  snake  in  the  grass  that  strikes 
without  giving  warning-  ■" 

She  broke  off,  struggling  in  the  suave 
scoundrel's  laughing  embrace.  He  strove 
to  stop  the  flood  of  her  renunciation 
with  kisses.  Tearing  herself  out  of  his 
arms,  Sunday  stepped  back. 

In  her  hand  was  the  gun  which  the 
four  lumbermen  who  were  her  guard- 
ians had  given  her  on  her  fourteenth 
birthday,  and  which  she  had  taken  with 
her  when  she  went  away  from  the  camp 
to  the  convent. 

"If  }ou  try  to  touch  me  again,"  Sun- 
day- threatened,  "I'll  shoot  you  !" 

The  smiling  rascal  seized  her  again. 
There  was  a  short  struggle.  And  when 
he  stepped  back  he  had  the  gun  in  his 
hand.    He  chuckled : 

"Now,  be  reasonable,  mj-  dear.  I've 
got  you  absolutely  at  my  mercy;  with 
this  prettj'  little  plaything  out  of  your 
reach  to  harm  me  with,  and  alone  here 
in  the  night,  where  you  can't  call  on 
any  one  to  help  you  " 

Out  of  the  darkness  behind  him  a 
growling  voice  interrupted : 

"You  dog !" 

And  the  next  moment.  Jack,  who  had 
come  out  of  the  cabin  he  shared  with 
the  others  at  sound  of  Sunday's  voice 
raised  in  denunciation  of  her  would-be 
betrayer,  and  listened,  unseen  by  either 
in  the  darkness  to  all  that  had  been  said, 
sprang  upon  the  Englishman. 

Sunday  gave  one  sharp  cry,  and  then 
looked  on  in  silence  at  the  struggle.  It 
was  quickl}^  over.  Disregarding  the 
blows  which  his  victim  rained  upon  his 
face  in  an  ineffectual  effort  to  force  him 
to  release  the  hold  of  his  arms  around 
his  waist.  Jack  steadih-  bent  him  over 
backward.  There  was  a  dull  snap,  and 
the  cad's  body  went  limp  in  Jack's  arms. 
The  stalwart  lumberman  let  him  slide  to 
the  ground  at  his  feet,  where  he  laj- 
queerly  huddled  and  still,  and  then  he 
turned  and  spoke  to  Sundaj'  for  the 
-first  time. 

"I  reckon  I've  killed  him,"  he  told  her 
quietly. 

With  a  gasp,  Sunda}-  ran  and  caught 
his  arm,  loo'King  frightenedlj'  up  into  his 
set  but  otherwise  unemotional  face. 

"You — don't  mean  that?"  she  breathed. 

"I'm  sorry,"  Jack  nodded,  speaking  in 
the  same  dead  tone.  "You  said  you 
hated  him.  When  I  got  my  hands  onto 
him,  after  hearing  what  he'd  try  to  do 
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to  you,  I  couldn't  let  go  until  I'd  crushed 
the  life  out  o'  him.    I'm  sorry." 

Sunday  stepped  back. 

"It  was  what  he  deserved,"  she  said 
unrelentingly.  "I  reckon  the  world's 
well  rid  of  one  of  his  kind." 

Jack,  glancing  down  at  the  body  at  his 
feet,  and  then  turning  his  eyes  to  right 
and  left  in  the  darkness,  lowered  his 
voice,  while  his  manner  became  busi- 
nesslike. 

"Go  into  the  cabin,  Sunday,"  

he  directed  her.  "I'll  take  care 
o'  gettin'  the  body  out  o'  the  way 
where  nobody'U  ever  find  it.  I 
take  it  there  wasn't  nobody  saw 
you  get  off  the  train  back  at  the 
Junction?  Then  nobody  knows 
he  ever  turned  up  in  this  neck  o' 
the  woods — they  won't  be  look- 
in'  for  him  here.  And  nobody 
saw  me  kill  him.  So  I  ain't  in 
no  danger  o'  runnin'  afoul  o'  the 
law  through  to-night's  work." 

But  Jack  was  wrong  in  his  last 
statement. 

Somebody  had  witnessed  his 
killing  of  the  young  Englishman, 
whose  family  abroad  had  sent 
him  to  America  to  put  an  end 
to  the  trouble  his  waywardness 
had  caused  them. 

The  somebody  was  Lizette, 
the  half-witted  daughter  of  the 
storekeeper.  She  had  stealthily 
entered  the  lumber  camp  that 
night,  as  was  her  frequent  habit, 
to  look  in  unseen  through  the 
lighted  window  of  the  cabin  of 
Lively,  Towzer,  Davy,  and  Jack, 
at  the  latter,  for  whom  her  heart 
yearned  in  vain.  Sunday's  ar- 
rival at  the  camp  with  her  pur- 
suer had  sent  the  simple-minded 
girl  darting  back  from  the  cabin 
window  into  the  cover  of  the 
surrounding  shrubbery,  from 
which  she  had  looked  on  and  seen  Jack 
appear  and  kill  the  other  with  his  bare 
hands. 

Lizette  fled  back  to  town,  gloating 
over  the  secret  she  held. 

"If  I  told !"  her  thoughts  ran  in  time 
to  her  flying  bare  feet.  "If  I  told  what 
I  knew,  he'd  hang — I  hold  his  life  in  the 
hollow  of  my  hand !  But  I  won't  let  go 
of  it,  Jack,  dear.  Lizette  will  spare 
you,  never  fear!  I  know,  if  you  don't, 
that  every  breath  you  breathe  from  now 
on  you  owe  to  me — and  that's  some  com- 
fort to  me  at  least !" 

An  hour  after  she  had  gone  into  the 


cabin,  as  he  had  told  her  to  do,  Jack 
joined  her  there.  He  waked  up  her 
other  three  guardians,  and  informed 
them  that  Sunday  had  returned  to  them 
from  the  convent.  Sending  her  a  glance 
of  warning  to  say  nothing  of  the  real 
reason  that  had  prompted  her  into  tak- 
ing her  abrupt  leave  from  the  school. 
Jack  stated  to  the  others  that  the  rea- 
son she  had  run  away  from  the  convent 
was  that  she  had  been  homesick,  and 


but  you  ain't  goin'  to  make  another  lik 
it  agen.    And  you've  got  to  get  eddi| 
cated.    So  I'll  take  you  back  to  the  con '] 
vent  in  the  mornin'." 

The  others  pointed  out  to  her  that  he 
education  was  something  that  she  her 
self  ought  not  to  neglect,  and  that  the; 
had  set  their  hearts  upon  giving  her  i 
and  so,  at  last,  Sunday  tearfully  agree' 
to  go  back  to  the  convent. 

But  her  stay  there  this  time  was  t' 
be  even  shorter  than  it  had  beei; 
before.    The  fact  that  she  ha' 
run  away  had  reached  the  smaF 
city  near  which  the  convent  wa 
located,  and  a  reporter  had  caller! 
on  the  mother  superior  to  gel 
the  facts.    The  story  as  it  ap'j 
peared  in  the  local  paper  ha<i 
been  noted  in  several  of  the  bi;^ 
dailies  throughout  the  country 
And  thus  Mrs.  Naresby,  the  sis 
ter  of  Sunday's  father  who  hac 
gone  abroad  and  married  a  well 
to-do  Englishman  years  before 
was  apprised  of  the  whereabout 
of  the  niece  she  knew  she  hac 
but  had  never  been  able  to  find 
Straight    from    New  York 
where  she  had  been  about  to  sai 
for  England  at  the  end  of  a  visi 
which  she  had  been  making  tc 
her  native  land,  Sunday's  aun 
came  to  the  convent  and  imme- 
diately took  possession  of  her. 

Sunday  was  to  return  with  hei 
to  England,  and  make  her  hom« 
in  future  with  Mrs.  Naresby.  Ir 
a  week,  the  pair  sailed.  And  b} 
the  end  of  another  half  fortnight 
Sunday  was  ensconced  in  hei 
aunt's  fashionable  mansion  in 
London,  and  was  being  intro- 
duced to  all  that  lady's  friends 


"I  hold  your  life  in  the  hollow  of  my  hand,"  said  the 
half-witted  girl,  "but  I  won't  let  go  of  it,  never  fear!" 


been  unable  to  resist  the  impulse  to  re- 
turn to  the  camp  to  see  them  all. 

"But  now  she's  goin'  back  agen  to- 
morrer  mornin',"  Jack  finished,  with  a 
grave  nod  at  Sunday. 

She  burst  into  tears,  and  protested 
that  she  never,  never  wanted  to  see  that 
school  again.  But  Jack,  laying  a  sooth- 
ing hand  on  her  shoulder,  reasoned  with 
her. 

"You  must  go  back,  dear,"  said  he. 
"This  mustn't  make  any  diffrunce — this 
visit  you've  paid  us  without  gettin'  leave 
from  the  sisters,  I  mean.  You  under- 
stand?   It's  just  a  mistake  you  made. 


as  "this  sweet  child  whom  I 
found  in  America,  and  who  is  the 
only  living  relative  I  possess." 
Among  the  people  in  the  exclusive, 
London  social  set  that  Sunday  met  was 
Henry  Brinthorpe,  the  elder  brother  of 
the  black  sheep,  Arthur.  Before  she  had 
heard  his  name,  Sunday  had  felt  her- 
self drawn  toward  him  by  the  same  at- 
traction that  the  scamp  who  had  tried 
to  wreck  her  life  had  exerted  over  her. 
And  yet  there  was  a  difference,  too,  in 
the  feeling  that  was  stirred  in  her  by 
this  man.  It  was  the  difference  that 
exists  between  spring  and  summer,  be- 
tween infatuation  and  enduring  love. 

When  Henry  was  introduced  to  her, 
Sunday's  cheeks  lost  their  color.  But 
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J  "J  then,  she  thought,  such  a  coincidence 
,  1  could  not  be.    This  could  not  be  a  rela- 

i  tive  of  the  other. 
J  J     Brinthorpe   was    not   an  uncommon 
name  in  England.    It  was  by  the  merest 
chance  that  this  man,  toward  whom  al- 
.,  ready  her  heart  was   slipping,  should 
,  „  possess  it.  too.    Thus  quieting  her  first 
alarm,  Sunday  permitted  Henry  to  pay 
,  J  her  attentions,  which  from  the  first  were 
,J  marked. 

A  month  passed,  in  which  Sunday  had 
seen  the  man  she  now  loved  with  her 
I,  whole  heart  almost  dailv ;  and  then — the 
j,  blow  fell.   A  chance  remark  by  a  triend, 
L  to  the  effect  that  Henn-  Brinthorpe  was 
(j  said  to  have  replied  to  an  inquiry  about 
ij  his  brother  who  had  gone  to  America, 
y  that  he  had  not  heard  from  Arthur  for 
5  a  long  while,  told  Sunday  that  her  first 
fears  were  all  realized. 
The  man  she  loved  was  the  brother  of 
■  the  rascal  for  whose  murder,  or  so  she 
felt,  she  was  responsible ! 

That  night.  Henry  proposed  to  her. 
Sunday  refused  him. 

'"But  I  thought  you  had  shown  you 
cared  for  me !''  he  ruefully  protested. 
"I  do  care."  said  Sunday  in  a  whisper, 
"Then — whj-  won't  you  marry  me?'' 
"T   can't !"   answered   Sunday  miser- 
ably.  "That's  all.   Don't  ask  me  why — I 
don't  dare  to  tell  you !" 

"You  don't  'dare'?"  he  repeated 
,  blankly.  "That  can  only  mean  one 
I  thing."  he  went  on,  his  tone  firm.  "Lis- 
ten.  dear :  I  have  a  right  to  ask  an  ex- 
planation of  your  refusal  of  my  honor- 
able offer  of  marriage.  You  had  been 
blind  not  to  see  these  past  weeks  that  I 
loved  you.  If  you  had  no  intention  of 
marry  ing  me,"  why  did  you  let  me  see 
you  every  day?  Why  didn't  you  dis- 
courage me?" 

Sundaj-  rose  abruptly. 
"You've  guessed   it !"   she  broke  in 
"It  w-as  because — I  loved  you !" 

Then,  turning,  she  ran  across  the 
room  to  the  door.  There  she  looked 
back  over  her  shoulder  and  nodded, 
with  a  brave  attempt  at  a  smile  which 
only  succeeded  in  crumpling  her  mouth 
wistfully, 

"Good-by!"  she  said,  and  in  another 
moment  she  was  gone. 

Sunday  meant  her  good-by  to  be  final. 
The  tragedy  which  had  befallen  her  here 
in  London  was. too  great  to  be  forgot- 
ten in  the  same  scenes.  She  decided  to 
take  her  broken  heart  back  to  America 
and  bury  it  in  the  lumber  camp  with 
Lively,    Towzer,    Davy,    and   Jack,  of 


whose  welcome  she  could  be  sure.  So, 
packing  a  few  of  her  belongings  in  a 
bag,  and  placing  a  note  on  the  dress- 
ing table  in  her  room  where  her  aunt 
would  find  it  after  she  was  gone,  Sun- 
day stole  out  of  the  house  that  same 
night  and  caught  the  boat  train  for  Liv- 
erpool. 

She  had  the  liberal  allowance  that 
Airs.  Naresby  had  given  her  each  week 
since  she  had  come  abroad  w^ith  her.  in- 
tact, and  with  a  part  of  it  she  took  steer- 


age passage  on  a  liner  that  was  leaving 
early  the  next  morning  for  Xew  York. 

A  week  later,  Sunday  invested  the  rest 
of  her  funds  in  a  ticket  from  the  East- 
ern metropolis  to  Hackett's  Junction. 

Just  as  her  four  ex-guardians,  who 
had  lost  their  title  to  that  position  when 
her  aunt  had  taken  her  off  to  England, 
were  sitting  down  to  supper  in  the  cabin, 
Sundaj-  burst  in  and  threw  herself  into 
the  arms  of  each  in  turn. 

"I've  come  horne,"  she  informed  them 
all.  "to  stay !" 

Needless  to  say,  they  were  all  de- 
lighted at  the  unexpected  sight  of  her. 
In  particular.  Jack,  whose  love  for  the 
girl  he  had  helped  to  bring  up  was  of 
a  more  ardent  nature  than  the  others. 


An  hour  after  supper,  he  led  Sunday 
out  of  the  cabin  again. 

"Does  it  mean,"  he  asked  awkwardly, 
"your  comin'  back,  that  mebbe  there's  a 
chancet  for  me — that  you've  come  to 
feel  the  same  as  me?" 

Sunday  laid  her  finger  over  his  lips. 

"Xo,  Jackj-,"  she  said  quietly,  "that's 
farther  away  than  ever,  now.'' 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Xaresby.  having 
found  the  note  Sunday  had  left,  had  at 
once  notified  Henry  of  the  girl's  disap- 


pearance, and  of  the  clew  to  her  destina- 
tion which  she  had  given  in  the  note  of 
farewell.  Unknown  to  Sunday,  Henry 
had  started  for  America  after  her  with 
a  friend  by  the  next  steamer. 

Three  days  after  Sunday's  arrival  at 
the  lumber  camp,  Henry  and  his  com- 
panion turned  up  there.  Mrs.  Xaresbj- 
had  given  him  the  location  of  the  camp, 
of  which  Sunday  had  often  spoken  to 
her  in  relating  incidents  of  her  early  life. 

As  he  entered  the  cabin  to  which  the 
men  of  the  camp  had  directed  him  upon 
his  inquiring  for  Lively.  Towzer,  Davy, 
and  Jack.  Sunday  rose  slowly,  with 
her  eyes  fixed  in  silent  wonder  on  his 
face,  from  the  table  where  she  had  been 
sitting  with  the  four  lumberjacks. 


Sunday  yielded  at  length  to  her  guardians'  wishes  and  promised  to  go  back  to  the 
convent  from  which  she  had  run  away  with  such  disastrous  consequences. 
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Lizette,  who  had  been  looking  in 
through  the  cabin  window  when  the 
approach  of  Henry  and  his  friends 
frightened  her  away  from  it,  returned 
once  more  to  her  place  and  looked  in 
through  the  pane. 

The  half-witted  girl  had  heard  of 
Sunday's  return  to  the  camp.  Long  ago 
she  had  guessed  Jack's  secret :  that  he 
was  in  love  with  the  girl  who  had  been 
intrusted  to  his  care  with  the  others. 
And  she  had  jumped  to  the  jealous  con- 
clusion that  Sunday  had  come  back  to 


marry  the  man  the  storekeeper's  daugh- 
ter was  herself  in  love  with.  Looking 
in  upon  the  girl  and  the  four  lumber- 
men in  the  cabin,  before  Henry's  arrival, 
Lizette's  eyes  had  been  resting  balefuUy 
upon  Sunday. 

Perhaps  if  she  were  out  of  her  path, 
her  thoughts  had  run,  and  Jack  had  no- 
body else  to  turn  to  

"He'd  be  mine,  mebbe !"  the  poor,  un- 
fortunate girl  murmured  behind  her 
clenched  teeth.  "Mine,  mine,  if  it  wasn't 
for  her  !' 

As  Henry  stretched  out  his  arms  to 
her,  Sunday  ran  into  them,  with  a  glad 
cry. 

"I  have  come,"  he  told  her,  "all  the 
way  over  here  to  America,  where  my 


brother  Arthur  must  have  died,  I  be- 
lieve, to  plead  with  you  to  tell  me  why 
you  refused  to  marry  me  when  I  asked 
you  ?'' 

Listening  outside,  Lizette  caught  her 
breath  sharply. 

"I  know  !"  she  whispered  excitedly  in 
answer  to  Henry's  question.  "I  know 
why  she  wouldn't  marry  you — why,  of 
course,  she  wouldn't !  She  knows  Jack 
murdered  your  brother.  And  she  loves 
Jack.  So  she  wouldn't  marry  you.  She 
wouldn't  tell — no,   no,   and   I  mustn't. 


either,  or  Jack  would  hang !"  and  she 
clapped  her  hand  over  her  mouth. 

Then,  her  eyes  widening  wildly,  the 
girl  went  on  muttering  to  herself : 

"But  what  if  I  ran  in  and  told  him  she 
did  it?  That  would  put  her  out  of  my 
way.  She'd  hang,  then,  instead  of  him. 
ni  do  it!" 

Lizette  darted  around  to  the  door  of 
the  cabin  and  burst  it  open. 

"She  wouldn't  marry  you,"  she  shrilled 
at  the  wondering  Henry,  "because  she 
murdered  j'our  brother!  Ask  her  if  that 
ain't  so.  Just  ask  her,  herself — that's 
all !" 

Henry  turned  slowly  to  gaze  into  Sun- 
day's face. 


She  bowed  her  head. 

"It's  true,"  she  accepted  the  charge, 
in  a  voice  that  rose  scarcely  above  a 
whisper. 

And  then  Jack  strode  forward. 

"No,  it  ain't,"  he  announced  quietly. 
"She  didn't  have  nothin'  to  do  with 
killin'  that  rat.  It  was  me  that  done  it. 
And  I'd  serve  another  like  him  the  same 
way.  You  say  he  was  your  brother, 
mister.  Well,  you've  got  my  sympathy, 
to've  had  a  relative  like  that.  He  tried 
to — to  hurt  this  little  girl  in  a  way  she 
couldn't  never  get  over.  But  she  got 
on  to  him  in  time,  and  ran  away  from 
him.  He  followed  her  here.  And  then 
he  found  he  had  me  to  settle  with,  'stead 
of  a  helpless  girl.  Your  surmise  was 
dead  right.  Your  brother  died  here  in 
.A.merica,  and,  furthermore,  not  a  dozen 
feet  from  the  very  spot  you're  standin' 
on.  It  was  me  that  killed  him,  with  my 
bare  hands." 

Henry  Brinthorpe  turned  from  Jack 
to  Sunday,  a  questioning  look  in  his  eyes 
as  they  met  hers. 

"I  figured  it  was  me  that  killed  him. 
honey!"  she  answered  the  look.  "If  1 
hadn't  run  away  from  the  convent  with 
him  in  the  first  place,  and  let  him  fol- 
low me  here,  he  never  would  have  met 
Jack — and — and  " 

She  stopped.  And  as  she  did  so  there 
was  a  warning  cry  from  Henry's  friend. 
He  had  chanced  to  glance  toward  Lizette 
at  that  moment.  Seeing  her  plan  for 
removing  Sunday  from  her  path  to 
Jack's  heart  going  awry,  she  had  deter- 
mined to  try  another. 

Whisking  a  knife  from  the  bosom  of 
her  calico  dress,  she  was  in  the  act  of 
sending  it  through  the  air  at  Sunday, 
when  the  cry  was  given  by  Henry's 
chum. 

Lively  was  the  first  of  all  who  heard 
it  to  perceive  the  danger  that  menaced 
Sunday.  He  threw  himself  between  her 
and  Lizette,  just  in  the  nick  of  time. 

The  knife  blade  struck  his  upflung  arm 
and  stuck  there. 

"Here,"  he  said  grimly  to  the  other 
men  in  the  room,  Lizette  having  fled, 
"all  of  you  get  busy  and  bind  up  this  cut 
for  me.  It  will  keep  your  eyes  where 
they  ought  to  be,  'stead  of  on  a  matter 
that  ain't  none  of  your  bizness !'' 

The  matter  to  which  he  referred  was 
the  embrace  in  which  the  man  she  loved 
was  holding  Sunday,  as  they  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  cabin  floor. 


Jack  read  the  letter  which  Sunday  had  hasuly  posted  to  the  four  lumbermen  on  the 
eve  of  her  departure  from  London     "She's  comin'  home  to  us!"  he  said. 


Cupid  Takes  a  Taxi 

(AMERICAN) 

By  Richard  D.  Taylor 

The  importance  of  a  wild  automobile  ride  by  a  wild  young  man  and  the  funny  but 
serious  results  that  it  had.  A  father  gave  his  son  the  fastest  automobile  he  could  buy,  in 
order  to  quiet  his  high-flying  ways — a  strange  gift  for  the  occasion,  it  is  true,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  the  parent  decided  that  he  had  made  a  mistake.  As  things  later  turned  out 
the  son  flew  higher — and  faster  than  ever  before,  for  a  while.  After  that  he  was  beckoned  in 
his  car  by  the  upheld  hand  of  Cupid.  Did  he  stop?  It  is  all  in  this  story,  taken  from  the 
American  Film  Companj^s  picture  of  the  same  name.    The  cast  consists  of: 

Bob  Attelle  ".  Webster  Campbell 

Mabel  Halloway  Neva  Gerber 

Clarence  Eversham  John  Sheenan 

Mr.  Attelle  :   Ray  Berger 


\  T  OW  for  Vandique's,  the  white  hghts, 
^  and  some  sparkling  table  water !" 
Bob  Attelle  took  lightly  the  arm  of 
he  dainty  maiden  of  the  world  who 
vas  his  companion,  and  aided  her  into 
■he  waiting  car.  She  laughed  a  rollick- 
ing little  laugh  that  reminded  him  of 
ihe  sparkling  water  of  which  he  had  just 
poken.  Her  whole  appearance  and 
nanner  was  fashioned  to  accord  to  that 
augh.  She  was  dainty,  cute,  pretty,  was 
powdered  just  right,  and  her  lips  were 
Covered  with  just  enough  rouge  as  to 
nake  them  dangerously  tempting,  and 
he  wore  high-heeled  shoes,  with  the 
jaces  up  the  sides.  Yes,  she  was  an 
Ictress,  but  a  very  nice  and  refined  one. 
'  And  Bob  was  an  ideal  escort  for  her. 
^is  suave,  experienced  manner  and  his 
•ver-ready  pocketbook  was  an  asset  to 
[lim  in  this.  To  her,  in  his  presence,  he 
vas  "the  nicest  fellow  she  had  ever  met 
nywhere  on  the  road."  To  his  father, 
vhether  in  his  presence  or  not,  he  was 
la  fool  spendthrift,  who  drank  cham- 
ji'agne  instead  of  water,  and  who'd 
ather  sleep  in  a  restaurant  than  home." 
^robably  they  were  both  right,  for  des- 
i^ite  his  bad  habits,  which  were  surely 
'iis,  Bob  was  a  well-meaning  fellow,  and 
io  more  honest  nor  soft-hearted  man 
iould  be  found. 

\  And  they  did  go  to  Vandique's,  and 
iiey  did  see  the  white  lights,  and  they 
'lid  drink  the  sparkling  table  water. 
They  had  often  done  it  before,  and  they 
.id  it  again.  On  this  night,  they  rode 
h  Bob's  own  car,  a  great,  large,  gray  one 
hat  his  father  had  bought  for  him.  It 
i^as  new,  and  a  novel  attraction,  for 


they  could  run  out  into  the  country  and 
anywhere  they  wished  without  having 
to  watch  a  taximeter.  Not  that  the 
taximeter  had  ever  seemed  to  bother 
him,  except  that  he  always  saw,  through 
the  corner  of  his  eye  while  he  watched 
it,  a  sneering  little  smile  on  the  face  of 
the  chauffeur.  In  the  new  car  there 
was  no  chauffeur.  Therefore,  when  they 
finally  emerged  through  the  brilliantly 
lighted  entrance  of  Vandique's,  having 
imbibed  and  eaten  to,  their  hearts'  con- 


tent, they  took  to  the  gray  car,  and 
rode — and  rode — and  rode — and  stopped 
on  the  way  until,  when  the  faint  light 
began  to  show  on  the  horizon,  they  de- 
cided that  it  must  be  getting  ■  late,  and 
they  had  better  return.  Bob  drove  the 
car  at  a  breakneck  speed  over  the  roads 
until,  before  the  hotel  of  his  companion, 
he  silenced  the  rumbling  of  the  motor, 
and  they  parted.  Though  neither  knew 
it,  they  parted  forever,  for  things  were 
about  to  change  in  the  happy-go-lucky 
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life  of  Bob  Attelle.  His  characteristics 
were,  however,  not  to  change  immedi- 
ately, but  that  served  to  help  him  rather 
than  do  otherwise. 

When  Bob  awoke  that  morning,  a  lit- 
tle after  he  had  retired,  it  was  to  find 
his  father  standing  at  the  bedside  and 
administering  a  severe  tongue-lashing. 
Bob  wearily  opened  his  eyes,  listened  for 
a  moment  to  what  his  parent  had  to  say, 
and  then  his  lids  drooped  again,  and  he 
turned  over  and  fell  asleep. 


Some  time  around  noon,  as  usual,  Bob 
arose.  His  father  was  still  waiting  for 
him,  but  the  young  man  warded  off  all 
that  might  follow  in  the  order  of  what 
he  had  heard  earlier  by  offering : 

"How  about  a  spin,  pa?  She  sure  is 
a  beaut,  all  right ;  and,  say,  when  I  let 
her  out  and  begin  passing  'em,  they  all 
think  they're  going  the  other  way. 
What  do  you  think  about  it?  Shall  I 
go  bring  her  out  ?" 

Father's  face  cleared  of  the  frown  that 
had  been  hovering  near  it,  and  suddenly 


lit  up  with  a  smile.  He  was  merely  an 
ordinary  man,  and,  naturally,  automobile 
rides  appealed  to  him. 

"Well,"  he  said,  forcing  himself  to 
hesitate  so  that  his  true  feelings  would 
not  be  too  apparent,  "I'll  try  a  little  spin. 
But  you'll  have  to  be  careful." 

"I'm  always  careful,  pa,"  laughed  Bob, 
and  ran  out  into  the  barn  before  his  fa- 
ther could  answer  to  the  last  remark. 

Two  minutes  later,  they  were  going 
down  the  road  leaving  a  trail  of  dust  to 


mark  the  beginning  of  the  most  thrill- 
ing ride  that  the  older  Attelle  had  ever 
taken  part  in. 

The  first  corner  that  they  turned  they 
skidded,  the  second  they  turned  half- 
way around  in  the  road,  and  the  third 
they  almost  capsized. 

"For  Heaven's  sake.  Bob,"  the  father 
shouted  at  the  tops  of  his  lungs,  "be 
care  " 

His  sentence  was  cut  short  by  a  series 
of  loud  cackles,  and  a  swerve  of  the 
car.    They  had  passed  over  a  chicken. 


"Number  one !"  cried  Bob,  as  he 
righted  the  car  in  its  course. 

Three  minutes  after,  number  two  met 
its  death.  The  ride  was  beginning  to 
lose  its  joy  for  the  older  man.  He 
implored  his  son  to  either  turn  back  or 
cut  down  the  speed.  Bob  pretended  not 
to  hear,  but  instead  advanced  the  gaso- 
line a  little  more,  and  the  gray  car  shot 
ahead  even  faster. 

Then  number  three,  number  four,  and 
number  five  chickens  were  executed  all 


at  once.  Father  Attelle  grew  angry 
Then,  as  this  had  no  effect,  he  change<. 
his  mood  to  one  of  pleading. 

"Please  go  back.  Bob,"  he  said  in 
voice  that  called  for  sympathy.  "We'v< 
had  enough  of  " 

"Xumber  six  !"  interrupted  Bob,  witl 
a  shout. 

Still  his  father  pleaded,  but  Bob  di( 
not  turn  back  immediately.  Instead,  h 
saw  an  opportunity,  and  grasped  it. 

"By  the  way,  dad,"  he  said,  with  ; 
roguish  smile,  "I  could  use  that  twent-j 


The  justice  held  a  hearing — he  heard  the  farmers — and  then  in  a  harsh  voice  mention  the  amount  of  the  fines  imposed. 
And  Bob  made  note  of  the  one-dollar  bill  that  remained  from  his  father's  roll. 
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■jjllars  that  you  wouldn't  give  me  yes- 
jrday." 

'■The  wind,  as  it  swept  by,  almost 
'[owned  the  words,  but  the  father  heard. 
■!e  had  to  answer,  for  it  meant  that  his 
would  probably  turn  about  again  if 
'je  request  was  granted. 
"{■'All  right,"  he  said,  shoving  one  hand 
'jto  his  pocket,  while  with  the  other  he 
lung  desperately  to  the  side  of  the  seat. 
^'But  fifty  would  be  much  better," 
'aded  Bob. 

jMr.  Attelle  was  furious,  but  he  saw 
t  other  way.  The  gasoline  tank  was 
lill,  and,  without  a  doubt.  Bob  would 
eep  going  until  the  supply  gave  out, 
riless  something  was  done. 
|! "Number  seven!"  shouted  the  man  at 
je  wheel,  as  there  was  another  squawk, 
jfid  a  hen  was  left  lifeless  in  the  road 
fehind. 

Meekly  Mr.  Attelle,  senior,  extracted 
ve  ten-dollar  bills  from  a  fat  roll  and 
knded  them  over.  Bob,  though  the  car 
pmanded  all  his  attention,  found  it 
ksy  to  take  one  hand  from  the  wheel 
ipr  a  long  enough  period  to  take  the 
Honey  and  stuf¥  it  into  his  pocket.  Then, 
bcommodatingly,  he  slowed  down, 
jrned  around,  and  proceeded  to  go  back 
l^•er  the  miles  of  road  that  separated 
•\)em  from  home. 

!  The  speed  back  was  slowed,  in  kind 
iDnsideration  of  the  father's  desires,  and 
:  was  past  noon  by  more  than  an  hour 
i'hen  they  drew  up  in  the  yard. 
]  On  the  porch  three  men  rose  as  the 
'ar  came  in.  In  their  hands  they  carried 
leveral  dead  chickens,  and  this  was 
jnough  to  show  the  joy  riders  what  their 
jusiness  was.  One  wore  on  his  coat  a 
lirge  tin  star,  which  he  displayed  au- 
horitatively.  Walking  around  to  the 
ack  of  the  machine,  he  leaned  over  and 
^crutinized*  the  dusty  sign  that  hung 
Irom  the  axle. 

[!  "No.  67483,"  he  read  aloud ;  "that's  the 
ifne,  all  right.  You'll  have  to  come  with 
|jis,  gentlemen,"  he  addressed  Bob  and 
[lis,  father,  "and  face  two  charges  that 
Ire  made  against  you.  That  is,  two,  so 
lar  as  kind  goes,  but  something  over 
.  dozen  so  far  as  quantity.  One  kind 
s  for  speeding  and  the  other,  there  are 
I  lot  of  this  kind,  is  for  chicken  slaugh- 
er.  The  justice's  office  is  a  regular 
thicken  morgue,  if  you  can  imagine  what 
jhat  is." 

Mr.  Attelle,  paying  little  attention  to 
■he  statement,  but  seeing  an  opportunity 
;o  get  his  money's  worth,  grabbed  one 


of  the  dead  chickens  from  the  constable 
and  was  about  to  take  another  when  he 
was  stopped. 

"Let  go !"  shouted  the  officer  of  the 
law.  "An  auto  ride  ain't  a  game  hunt, 
an'  they  don't  belong  to  you  just  because 
you  killed  'em." 

And  so,  there  being  no  alternative, 
Bob  and  his  father  invited  the  constables 
into  the  car,  and  they  rode  to  the  jus- 
tice's office.  When  they  entered  the 
presence  of  the  magistrate  they  found 
him  surrounded  by  a  mob  of  irate  farm- 
ers. All  held  aloft  one,  two,  three,  or 
four  dead  chickens,  and  cried  for  pay- 
ment. Mr.  Attelle  looked  in  from  the 
door  for  a  minute,  and  leaned  over  to- 
ward his  son. 

"Must  have  made  a  miscount,"  he 
whispered. 

Bob  smiled.  It  was  all  fun  for  him, 
and  he  considered  chicken  killing  ex- 
cellent sport,  when  his  father  was 
around  to  pay  the  bills. 

The  justice  held  a  hearing.  That  is, 
he  heard  the  farmers,  and,  finding  that 
what  they  had  to  say  was  sufficient,  then 
began  to  impose  the  fines.  When  the 
roll  from  which  Bob's  father  had  peeled 
the  fifty  dollars  was  again  drawn  forth 
and  the  amount  of  all  the  fines  ex- 
tracted from  it,  it  made  a  small,  in- 
significant appearance.  And  then,  when 
in  a  harsh  voice  the  magistrate  men- 
tioned the  sum  to  be  paid  as  a  penalty 
for  speeding,  and  that  was  taken  from 
it  also,  Mr.  .\ttelle  replaced  in  his  pocket 
a  crumpled  one-dollar  bill — and  Bob 
made  note  of  it,  smiling  as  he  thought 
of  the  fifty  he  had  just  received. 

"You  can  spend  other  people's  money 
as  fast  as  you  can  your  own,"  he  said 
to  Bob,  with  a  dark  scowl,  "but  I'm  glad 
I  gave  you  that  fifty  to  turn  you  around, 
or  before  you  were  finished  I'd  have  had 
to  mortgage  the  house  to  pay  for  the 
untimely  deaths  of  chickens." 

And  then  the  unexpected  and  unwel- 
come happened.  Two  men,  strangers, 
entered  the  courtroom.  Each  was 
adorned  with  a  large  star  such  as  had 
been  worn  by  the  men  who  had  arrested 
Bob  and  his  father  at  their  home,  and 
they  imparted  the  information  that  they 
were  constables  from  an  adjoining  town. 

"We've  been  looking  for  car  No. 
67483,  and  understand  that  the  owner's 
here.  When  you  get  through  with  him, 
we  want  him  on  charges  for  speeding 
and  chicken  killing  in  our  town." 
Mr.  Attelle  slouched  into  a  chair. 


"Bob,"  he  said,  in  tones  shaken  with 
anger,  "go  home  and  get  me  some  more 
money.  There's  nothing  else  to  do,  be- 
cause if  I  don't  pay  for  this  fool  ride  of 
ours  they'll  lock  me  up.  Ride  fast,  now, 
but  be  sure  not  to  ride  too  fast.  It's 
too  expensive." 

Bob  left  on  his  mission  in  the  big 
gray  touring  car,  and  went  slowly  until 
he  was  out  of  sight  of  the  officers,  and 
then  "let  it  out."  As  he  turned  a  corner 
about  halfway  to  his  destination,  he 
slowed  down,  and  finally  drew  to  a  stop; 
for  there,  right  on  the  way,  was  a  beau- 
tiful girl  fussing  around  with  a  jack, 
trying  to  lift  the  weight  of  the  car  from 
a  flat  back  tire. 

Bob  looked  at  her  closely — and  then 
all  thought  of  father  sped  from  his 
mind,  and  he  thought  of  nothing  but 
the  poor  girl  in  distress. 

"I  won't  ask  you  if  you  need  any  help, 
because  I  see  you  do,"  he  offered  po- 
litely, as  he  stepped  fi'om  his  own  ma- 
chine, "but  what's  the  use  of  our  med- 
dling with  a  dirty  job  like  this  when 
there  are  so  many  garages  in  town  that 
would  be  crazy  for  a  chance  to  fix  it? 
Jump  in  with  me,  and  I'll  tow  yours." 

Amid  a  volley  of  thanks,  the  pretty 
girl  complied  with  the  ofYer,  and  they 
rode  to  the  nearest  garage.  When  they 
arrived  there,  he  knew  that  her  name 
was  Mabel  Halloway,  and  she  had 
learned  that  his  was  Bob  Attelle.  That 
was  enough  for  a  while;  the  rest  was  to 
come. 

Having  turned  the  car  over  to  the  man 
in  the  garage  and  received  the  infor- 
mation that  it  would  be  ready  in  three 
hours,  they  boarded  the  gray  machine 
and  went  for  another  ride.  Father  never 
entered  the  mind  of  Bob. 

After  two  miles  had  been  covered. 
Bob  and  Mabel  were  stanch  friends.  At 
the  third  milepost  from  the  town,  Bob's 
arm  had  stolen  about  her  and  he  was 
driving  with  one  hand.  When  five  miles 
were  passed,  Bob  leaned  over  toward 
the  girl  with  a  smile,  and  she  drew  near 
to  him.  They  faced  each  other  with 
their  heads  close,  and  at  the  seventh 
mile  they  were  in  love. 

It  was  in  the  evening  that  Bob,  hav- 
ing escorted  Mabel  to  her  home  after 
spending  the  day  with  her,  drove  up 
to  his  house.  He  ran  the  automobile 
into  the  little  garage  in  the  back  and 
entered  the  house,  whistling  gayly.  Sud- 
denly he  stopped  as  a  horrible  thought 
entered  his  mind,  prompted  by  an  an- 
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gry,  gruff  voice  from  a  front  room.  It 
was  his  father — and  then  he  remem- 
bered all. 

"Come  here !"  his  parent  thundered. 

Bob  resumed  his  whistling,  and  a 
smile  played  about  his  puckered  lips  as 
he  thought  of  what  he  must  have 
missed. 

"You  good-for-nothing  scamp,"  were 
the  familiar  words  with  which  he  was 
greeted  as  he  entered  the  older  man's 
presence,  "do  you  know  what  you  have 
done?  I  suppose  you  do,  but  you  don't 
care.  Well,  I'll  tell  you,  anyway.  I 
waited  there  in  that  justice's  office  until 
the  two  confounded  constables  led  me 
off  into  the  next  town,  and  I  had  to 


telephone  your  mother  to  send  out 
money  to  me.  After  I  had  been  relieved 
of  enough  money  to  buy  about  a  dozen 
of  those  big  gray  trouble  makers,  I  was 
released  and  then  had  to  walk  all  the 
•way  home! 

"I'm  through  with  you !  Do  you  un- 
derstand? Many  is  the  time  I  have  told 
you  that  if  you  didn't  behave  yourself 
you  would  be  sent  out  to  shift  for  your- 
self, and  now  the  end  of  the  rope  has 
been  reached.  You  get  out,  and  get  out 
quick !  You  have  fifty  dollars  that  I 
gave  you  this  morning,  and  you  are 
lucky  to  have  that,  because  if  you  hadn't 
gotten  it  before  you  certainly  wouldn't 
get  it  now. 


"So  go  ahead  and  see  what  you  can 
do  with  the  fortune  you  have,  and  get 
out!" 

The  old  man's  whole  frame  shook 
with  anger ;  and  Bob,  not  knowing 
whether  to  be  thankful  or  not  to  be  out 
of  his  awful  presence,  left  the  house  to 
make  his  own  way  through  life.  The 
few  words  that  his  father  had  spoken 
were  enough  to  let  him  know  that  it 
was  all  meant,  for  previous  experiences 
told  him  that. 

All  that  Bob  had  when  he  left  was 
the  fifty  dollars,  and  the  automobile. 
When  he  reached  the  city,  Bob  took  a 
room  in  a  hotel  and  sat  down  to  think. 
He  must  secure  a  position  of  some  kind. 


but  what  could  he  do?  Then  he  thought 
of  it  and  went  to  bed. 

Ten  o'clock  the  following  morning 
found  Bob  attired  in  a  livery,  sitting  at 
the  wheel  of  a  taxicab.  He  was  Rob- 
ert Attelle,  chauffeur. 

During  the  ensuing  week,  he  found 
time,  between  working  hours,  to  visit 
Mabel  Halloway.  She  was  the  only 
friend  he  had  now  who  would  pay  any 
attention  to  him,  since  he  had  no  money 
except  the  salary  that  his  new  position 
brought.  Their  love  grew  warmer  and 
warmer,  until  Bob  proposed.  He  was 
earning  but  a  small  amount,  but  Mabel 
expressed  her  willingness  to  share  it 
contentedly. 


While  driving,  one  afternoon,  Bob  an  ,i 
Mabel  saw  Mr.  Attelle  on  the  stoop  o 
a  local  store.  The  car  in  which  the 
were  was  brought  to  a  stop,  and  the 
began  to  alight  in  hopes  that  an  intrc 
duction  and  news  of  a  prospective  mzi  l 
riage  would  soften  the  old  man's  heart.  ' 

But  Mabel  had  just  placed  one  foe , 
on  the  ground  when  Mr.  Attelle  ros(j 
walked  ov.er  to  the  rail  around  the  porcl] 
and  warned  them  away.  ! 

"Stay  away,  I  told  you !"  he  saic| 
pointing  his  finger  in  caution.  "And  1 
meant  it !" 

Bob  tried  to  plead,  but  it  was  useless  j 
and  they  drove  on  to  see  Mabel's  fathei 
where  another  discouragement  awaite 
them,  for  Father  Halloway  came  to  th 
fore  with  the  information  that  the  "righ  j 
man  for  Mabel"  had  been  found  in  onj 
Clarence  Eversham. 

"What!"  she  exclaimed,  when  told  oj 
her  parents'  ^choice.  "That  dude  of 
sissy?  Oh,  you  needn't  tell  me;  I  kno\: 
he  has  a  lot  of  money,  but  I  wouldn 
be  known  as  his  wife  for  three  time 
what  he  could  write  a  check  for  with 
out  overdrawing." 

"Be  quiet,  dear,''  urged  her  father, 
"I  don't  want  to  be  hard  with  you,  an 
I  always  give  you  your  own  way  i 
everything.  This  is  the  one  thing  tha 
I  want  to  have  the  say  in,  and  I  shal 
You  are  to  marrj'  Clarence.  He  aske 
me  yesterday  if  he  could,  and  I  aj 
sented."  j 

Mabel  pouted.  That  was  the  worf 
thing  she  ever  did,  and,  as  she  realize, 
the  futility  of  argument  with  her  fathei 
who  would  be  always  kind  but  never, 
theless  stern,  she  dismissed  the  matte 
for  the  time  being,  though  with  a  solem 
resolution  that  no  one  but  Bob  shoul 
ever  win  her  heart. 

Everything  was  explained  to  Bob,  an... 
Mabel  urged  that  if  the  chance  wer; 
ever  given  they  would  elope. 

"Bob,  dear,"  she  said  sadly,  "I'r 
afraid  we'll  have  to  wait  a  long  whik 
but  you  can  be  sure  I'll  never  marr 
that  lady's  maid  of  a  man." 
.  It  was  but  two  nights  later  that  Bol] 
seated  in  the  garage,  vi^as  given  a  cali 
He  read  the  address  carefully,  and  re 
read  it.  There  could  be  no  doubt  abou 
it — it  was  Mabel's,  and  very  probabl, 
they  were  bound  for  the  theater. 

"Forewarned  is  forearmed."  mutterei 
Bob  to  himself,  and  he  put  on  full  spee< 
for  the  city  clerk's  office  before  an 
swering  the  call.    Giving  the  first  ex 


"Stay  away  is  what  I  told  you,"  he  said,  pointing  his  finger  in  caution,  "and 

I  meant  it." 
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jcnse  Aat  came  into  his  mind  for  3.1a- 
bel's  absence,  and  slipping  a  qaarter  of 
iiis  week's  salary  into  the  hand  of  the 
derk.  Bob  secnred  a  license,  and,  with 
racked  securely  in  his  pocket,  drove 
:he  house.  He  sat  dose  in  the  back 
oi  the  seat,  and  drew  his  hat  down  until 
it  was  almost  over  his  ey^. 

But  Mabel  knew  him;  and,  by  wait- 
ing until  Clarence,  her  mother,  and  her 
father  were  ahead  at  the  theater,  was 
;  able  to  answer  his  motion  to  come  to 
him. 

I  "WTiat  is  ii?"  she  asked  hurriedly. 
!  "'Can  we  manage  it  to-nigiit " 

"111  be  out  here  between  everv  act. 

5: 

J  You  come  out  the  first  opportumty  you 

ibave,  and  well  msh  to  a  parson  whom 

i  ril  fix  up  while  you  are  in  at  the  show. 

J  Don't  forget,  this  is  the  chance." 

■  As  they  entered  the  theater,  Mabe! 
looked  back  nervously  to  catch  a  sight 
of  Bob.  Those  with  her  noticed  the 
glance  and  asked  if  she  had  lost  some- 
ihing.  which  served  to  make  her  more 
careful  to  avoid  suspicion  after  it. 

J  In  order  not  to  attract  any  attention 
nor  to  arouse  any  suspicion  from  her 
father  or  mother,  Mabel  waited  until  the 

'  intermission  between  the  second  and 
Third  acts.    It  was,  she  thought,  the 

'  worst  and  most  long-drawn-out  play  she 
iad  ever  seen ;  but  at  last  the  curtain 

^  fell  and  marked  the  end  of  act  two. 

'  Then   she   excused  herself   and  went 

'  downstairs. 

Bob,  as  he  had  promised,  was  Traiting^. 
"Jump  in  quick,"  he  ordered,  in  a  "ovr 

•  voice,  "'so  that  we  can  have  as  much 

-  of  a  head  start  as  possible.  They  won  i 

1  notice  you  until  the  next  act  is  under 

I  way." 

,  Mabel  did  as  she  was  bid,  and  entered 
the  auto  without  delay.  Five  minutes 
later,  they  were  standing  before  the  min- 
ister, who  was  ready  and  waiting  for 

"  rhem.  He  rushed  through  with  the  cere- 
mony, and  Mabel  went  to  a  telephone, 

'  She  called  the  theater,  gave  the  num- 

1  "oer  of  the  seats  in  which  her  parents 

1  and  the  defeated  rival  for  her  hand 
were  seated,  and  gave  a  message  that 

'  she  was  all  right  and  would  meet  them 

'  after  the  play. 

^     As  she  hung  up  the  receiver.  Bob  put 
"i?  arms  about  her  and  whispered,  be- 
^en  kisses: 

And  here  is  where  the  foolish  life 
:  a  foolish  man  of  the  world  ends."' 
J    According  to  the  telephone  agreement, 
Mabel  and  Bob  met  the  elder  Hallo- 


ways  and  the  flashy  Oarence  after  the 
play.  None  knew  what  was  the  trouble, 
nor  why  Mabel  had  left  them  before, 
so  it  was  in  bewildered  astonishment 
that  they  received  her  words : 

"  Let  me  introduce  you  to  my  hus- 
band.   Qarence,  will  you  meet  " 

But  Clarence  interrupted  with  a  splut- 
ter of  refined  oaths  as  he  attempted  in 


hands  with  tliem  both  with  a  smile  on 
his  face. 

"Congratulations  to  you  both!"'  he 
said  kindly.  "I  never  thought  tliat  it 
would  be  a  woman  who  would  accom- 
plish what  I  have  for  so  long  been  try- 
ing  to  do,  but  I  guess  it  was  a  girl  who 
reformed  him,  after  all. 

■"Bob,  I-  hope  vou  realize  that  when  a 


mey  enieied  the  theater  Mabel  looked  back  nen'ously  to  catch  a  sight  of 
Bob,  and  those  with  her  noticed  the  "lance. 


vain  to  think  of  something  to  do  with 
his  tongue  that  had  been  burned  when, 
as  the  result  of  the  shock,  he  had  placed 
the  lighted  end  of  his  cigarette  in  his 
mouth. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  confusion 
caused  by  mingled  anger  and  surprise 
for  the  next  half  hour;  but  finally,  with 
the  kindness  for  which  he  was  noted, 
and  seeing  nothing  else  to  do,  Mr.  Hal- 
loway  granted  forgiveness  and  offered 
his  blesssing,  in  which  he  was  joined  hy 
Mabel's  mother. 

On  the  following  day.  Bob  resigned 
his  position  as  chauffeur. 

This  was  made  possible  by  a  visit 
from  his  father,  who,  on  the  receipt  of 
a  telegram  from  Bob,  hurried  to  the  city. 
There  he  met  Mabel,  and,  mucli  to  the 
surprise  of  both  her  and  Bob,  he  shook 


girl  is  willing  to  throw  down  a  rich 
fellow  for  a  chauffeur  and  is  willing 
to  live  the  poor  life  of  his  wife,  she 
loves  him.  Don't  forget  what  that  love 
means,  and,  if  you  will  live  the  life  of 
a  true  husband,  as  I  am  sure  you  will, 
you  can  live  in  a  new  house  that  I  shall 
have  built  in  our  home  town.  Xow  treat 
!Mabel  as  she  deserves  and  give  up  the 
taxi  business.  Give  her  rides  in  your 
old  gray  car  instead. 

"After  all,  the  best  cure  for  a  joy- 
blinded  man  of  the  world  is  a  bitter 
taste  of  the  world  itself  as  it  really  is 
without  the  sugar  coating  of  bank 
notes. " 

■■Right!"'  said  Bob.  ■■And  I've  been 
cured,  thanks  to  a  lot  of  dead  chickens 
beneatli  an  auto  and  one  nice  live  one 
beside  an  auto  vAth  a  punctured  tire." 


Hints  for  Scenario  Writers 


By  Clarence  J.  Caine 

It  is  assumed  that  the  majority  of  those  who  follow  this  department  have  had  some  ex- 
perience in  preparing  scripts  for  the  market,  but  for  the  benefit  of  beginners  even  the  most 
simple  questioning  pertaining  to  photo-play  writing  will  be  treated  at  some  time  or  another 
in  the  future.  Any  scenarioist  who  is  in  doubt  as  to  anything  which  comes  under  the  head 
of  script  writing  is  welcomed  to  write  in  and  state  his  trouble.  Questions  will  be  promptly 
answered  through  this  department  or  personally.  Address  all  correspondence  to  Scenario 
Writers'  Dept.,  Picture-Play  Weekly,  Street  &  Smith,  Publishers,  New  York  City. 


FINDING  A  MARKET. 

OO  many  of  our  readers  have  written 
*^  us  regarding  the  best  way  to  find 
out  what  companies  are  in  the  market 
for  scenarios  that  we  will  explain  what 
we  consider  a  very  good  process  of 
making  up  a  "market  record  book." 

We  presume  that  most  of  you  know 
we  run  the  names,  addresses,  and  wants 
of  about  two  companies  per  week  under 
the  caption  of  "Live-wire  Market 
Hints."  There  are  some  weeks  that  we 
may  not  have  any,  but  there  are  others 
that  we  will  have  three  or  four.  Our 
suggestion  is  that  you  clip  out  these 
hints  as  they  are  run  and  paste  them 
in  a  large  notebook,  giving  a  full  blank 
page  to  each  company.  Then  watch  the 
pictures  you  see  on  the  screen  closely, 
and  note  the  little  things  that  make  one 
company's  production  different  from  the 
others,  and  make  a  note  of  this  on  the 
page  allotted  to  each  company.  Also 
make  a  note  of  the  leading  players  of 
the  company.  Keep  close  track  of  the 
market,  and  make  changes  in  your  rec- 
ord book  as  the  market  changes.  We 
endeavor  to  record  all  changes  in  this 
department. 

By  keeping  a  record  of  this  kind  right 
up  to  date,  much  valuable  information 
can  be  secured  about  any  company  al- 
most at  a  glance.  It  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  such  a  record  is  for  practical 
purposes,  however,  and  not  to  turn  it 
into  the  "pastime"  class  by  recording 
different  things  about  plays  and  players 
that  appeal  only  to  one's  fancy  in  it. 

A  DIFFERENT  VIEWPOINT. 

If  you,  friend  reader,  were  holding 
down  a  job  which  paid  a  fine  salary  at 
the  end  of  every  week  and  you  realized 
that  there  were  many  other  capable  men 
in  the  country  who  could  do  the  same 
work  you  were  doing,  and  perhaps  do  it 
a  little  better  than  yourself,  wouldn't 


you  strive  to  do  what  was  required  of 
you  in  the  best  manner  possible?  If 
what  was  required  of  you  was  the  read- 
ing of  and  passing  on  many  manuscripts 
per  day  for  the  purpose  of  finding  avail- 
able scenarios  for  your  employer,  and 
if  you  knew — as  you  should  and  prob- 
ably would — that  these  manuscripts 
came  from  the  men  and  women  who 
would  in  the  future  supply  you  with  ma- 
terial which  would  enable  you  to  hold 
your  job,  wouldn't  you  do  your  best  to 
see  that  they  received  a  fair  deal? 

The  answer  to  both  the  above  ques- 
tions is,  without  a  doubt:  "Certainly!" 

Then  why  do  so  many  amateurs  com- 
plain about  the  treatment  they  receive 
at  the  hands  of  editors  and  accuse  these 
persons  of  "stealing  their  plots"? 

We  know  there  are  many  beginners 
who  do  not  do  this,  but  there  are  many 
more  times  as  many  who  do.  We  think 
it  is  due  largely  to  ignorance  of  the  ex- 
isting conditions  and  lack  of  ability  to 
get  the  "other  fellow's  viewpoint";  or, 
in  other  words,  to  see  things  as  the 
editor  sees  them.  They  do  not  seem  to 
realize  that  the  editors  have  to  earn  a 
living  the  same  as  themselves,  and  that 
the  editor's  livelihood  depends  upon  his 
ability  to  supply  his  company  with  good 
scenarios.  If  they  had  this  fact  fore- 
most in  their  mind,  they  would  know 
that  no  editor  in  his  right  senses  would 
try  to  do  anything  which  might  cost 
the  company  the  future  jwork  of  a  photo- 
playwright.  The  rankest  beginner  may 
some  day  become  the  star  writer,  and 
no  one  knows  this  better  than  the 
editor. 

Broaden  out  and  give  the  editor  credit 
for  knowledge  enough  to  hold  down  his 
position  in  acceptable  style.  Then  work 
along  and  be  content  to  let  him  pass 
judgment  on  what  your  brain  produces. 
Accept  his  decisions  as  final,  and  avoid 


being  a  member  of  the  class  known  as 
"kickers." 

USING  people's  names. 

This  subject  has  been  treated  so  often 
before  that  it  seems  to  be  a  waste  of 
time  to  again  bring  it  before  our  read- 
ers, but  we  think  it  advisable  to  warn 
beginners  not  to  use  the  names'  of 
friends — or  other  persons — in  their 
photo-play  scenarios. 

When  a  script  is  produced  which  car- 
ries the  name  of  a  real  person  in  its 
cast,  said  person  may  cause  a  lot  of 
trouble  which,  though  it  may  not  be  very 
serious,  will  nevertheless  be  unpleasant 
and  will  give  the  writer  a  "black  eye" 
with  the  film  company  who  bought  his 
story. 

Any  one  with  imagination  can  easily 
create  names  for  characters  without  re- 
sorting to  those  from  real  life.  Try  to 
make  your  names  fit  your  characters, 
but  because  you  know  a  fellow  named 
Jim  Fox  who  is  "just  too  grand,"  or 
a  sweet  girl  named  Alice  Brown,  do  not 
think  you  have  to  name  your  hero  and 
heroine  after  them.  Jim  and  Alice  might 
not  like  the  idea  as  well  as  you  do. 

TWO  VALUABLE  SUGGESTIONS. 

"Would  it  not  be  better,"  writes  a 
Portland,  Oregon,  photo-playwright,  "to 
have  the  synopsis  of  a  scenario  written 
on  the  first  sheet  all  by  itself  so  that 
it  may  be  used  by  the  advertising  de- 
partment after  the  picture  has  been  pro- 
duced? And  is  it  not  better  to  mention 
the  number  of  "extra"  people  required 
for  groups  when  making  out  the  cast, 
such  as  ten  policemen,  four  tramps,  et 
cetera?" 

The  ideas  embodied  in  the  two  ques- 
tions are  very  worthy  of  consideration, 
we  believe.  It  is  one  of  the  heartburns 
of  the  advertising  man  to  try  to  "line 
up"  stories  on  the  pictures  his  company 
is  releasing,  for  the  synopsis  is  seldom 


i 

jorthcoming.  If  the  synopsis  were  on  a 
ieparate  sheet  of  paper  from  the  script, 
Instead  of  having  the  scene  action  begin 
fihere  the  synopsis  stopped,  we  think 
t  might  be  possible  that  a  kind-hearted 
lirector  would  hand  the  ad  man  the 
(heet.  At  any  rate,  it  would  increase  the 
!)0ssibility  of  his  getting  a  synopsis  and 
flight  make  another  friend  within  the 
>tudio  for  the  writer.  We  do  not 
^trongly  indorse  this,  but  we  offer  it 
13  a  mighty  good  suggestion.  The  gain 
nay  not  be  great  even  if  the  writer 
adopts  the  system,  but  it  will  be  a  little 
Jboost,  and  every  little  boost  helps. 

Anent  the  numbering  of  "extras" 
there  has  been  some  previous  discussion. 
Personally  we  believe  there  is  no  harm 
jdone  in  giving  the  approximate  number 
jbf  persons  a  writer  believes  should  be 
used  in  a  scene,  for  it  may  help  to  con- 
\  ey  to  the  director's  mind  the  sugges- 
tion of  just  how  "big"  the  author  in- 
tended the  scene  to  be.  The  exact  num- 
ber of  ''extras"  to  be  used  rests  in  the 
director's  hands,  however,  but  most 
directors  are  open  for  suggestions  at  all 
times,  and  the  more  the  writer  makes, 
jthe  better  the  director  likes  him.  Like 
the  other  suggestion,  it  may  gain  a 
jfriend  on  the  "'inside''  for  the  author. 

SPECIALTIES. 

\\  hen  you  sit  down  to  write  an  ani- 
mal, child,   sea,   mountain,   society,  or 
any  other  kind  of  a  story,  you  must 
iknow  something  about  the  style  of  script 
jyou  are  about  to  write.   There  are  many 
authors  who  excel  in  child  scripts  who 
could  not  turn  out  an  acceptable  moun- 
tain story  if  they  tried  for  months.  The 
successful  writer  knows  this,  and  tries 
to  stay  within  his  field ;  but  the  amateur, 
not  knowing  himself,  is  liable  to  wan- 
der far  from  "home"  and  wonder  why 
the  "stuff"  he  writes  does  not  sell. 
1    At  the  very  beginning  of  his  career,  a 
1  writer  must  try  to  become  versatile,  but 
he  should  also  try  to  discover  his  spe- 
cialty and  work  on  it  most  of  the  time. 
!  You  will  find,  in  looking  over  the  list  of 
'big  men"  in  both  the  fiction  and  photo- 
play-writing field,  that  all  have  some 
special  style  of  story  they  write  best. 
Of  course,  all  write  other  styles  occa- 
siortall}%   but   their   real    successes  are 
scored  with  their  favorite  type. 

Experiment  and  discover  yourself 
when  you,  are  young  in  the  game,  and 
then  work  continuously  to  become  ver- 
satile enough  to  supply  an  editor  with 
anything  he  calls  for ;  at  all  times,  how- 
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e\er,  remembering  that  your  "'specialty" 
must  not  be  neglected. 

SYNOPSIS. 

Few  writers,  even  the  more  experi- 
enced ones,  realize  just  how  important 
a  synopsis  is  in  a  photo-play  scenario 
until  they  have  sat  at  the  side  of  an 
editor's  desk  and  watched  him  discard 
script  after  script  without  looking  at  the 
scene  action  at  all. 

The  sypnosis  holds  practically^  the 
same  position  to  the  photo-playwright 
as  a  salesman  does  to  a  manufacturing 
concern.  The  latter  must  go  out  and 
""land"  buyers  for  his  concern's  prod- 
uct, while  the  former  must  "'land"  a 
buyer  for  the  product  of  the  writer's 
brain.  A  concern  uses  much  care  in 
getting  the  very  best  salesmen  possible, 
and  the  writer  must  use  just  as  much 
care  in  writing  the  best  synopsis  pos- 
sible. 

There  are  many  styles  of  synopses 
and  many  ways  to  write  each  st3de,  but 
we  think  the  short,  clear,  snappy,  and 
direct  one  is  best  fitted  to  exploit  the 
writer's  story.  The  way  to  write  a 
synopsis  of  this  kind  is  to  condense 
words  without  altering  action.  It  sounds 
easy,  but  those  of  you  who  have  tried 
it  know  that  it  is  anything  but  that. 
You  have  to  "get  awaj'  off"  from  your 
plot  and  look  at  \t  from  the  "bird's-eye" 
viewpoint.  Thus  you  get  a  general  idea 
of  the  points  that  stand  out  strongest 
and  that  are  the  crossbeams  in  the  sce- 
nario's framework.  Then  you  have  to 
get  the  general  character  traits  of  your 
leading  figures  in  mind  and  figure  out 
how  best  to  express  them.  After  that, 
there  is  the  original  business  which  must 
be  included,  and  the  '"point"  or  '"idea" 
of  the  script  which  must  be  brought  out 
effectively. 

Having  everything  in  mind  that  must 
be  put  into  the  synopsis,  the  author  must 
call  to  his  command  his  best  control  of 
language  and  try  to  express  clearly  and 
concisely  all  that  is  in  his  script.  Fine 
wording  is  not  needed,  but  fine  handling 
of  ordinary  wording  is.  Some  photo- 
playwrights  have  the  knack  of  keeping 
the  suspense  keyed  up  to  the  highest 
pitch  in  their  synopsis,  and  this,  of 
course,  makes  the  editor  or  reader  con- 
fident that  the  script  proper  will  be 
equally  interesting.  The  sentences 
should  be  of  average  length,  each  ex- 
pressing an  idea  in  as  few  words  as 
possible.    There  is  a  danger  in  making 
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the  sentences  too  abrupt,  for  the  synop- 
sis may  then  suggest  to  the  one  who 
passes  judgment  on  it  that  the  script  is 
jerky. 

The  whole  success  of  writing  a  clever 
synopsis  can  probablj'  be  put  into  one 
sentence :  ^^'rite  down  all  that  is  in 
your  stor}-  in  the  clearest  stjde  you  can 
and  cover  as  little  space  as  possible  in 
doing  it. 

Answers  to  Readers, 

If  you  have  written  to  us  in  regard 
to  something  pertaining  to  scenario  writ- 
ing and  have  failed  to  inclose  postage 
for  a  personal  reply,  do  not  think  you 
will  not  receive  an  answer  because  you 
have  not  heard  from  us.  Your  answer 
will  appear  under  the  heading  of  this 
subdivision  of  our  department  in  the 
near  future.  It  would  have  been  used 
sooner  had  there  not  been  many  others 
before  it  which  forced  it  to  wait  its 
turn. 

K.\THERiNE  HoEFFXER,  ^Maplewood, 
Alo. — Very  few  companies  have  ever 
been  accused  openly  of  stealing  plays, 
and  all  recognized  concerns  now  in  the 
field  are  reliable.  See  paragraph  en- 
titled "Finding  a  ^Market"  in  this  issue 
of  the  department  for  answer  to  your 
other  question. 

C.  Hancock,  Stuttgart,  Ark. — We  do 
not  think  an}'  company  would  object 
to  a  typewriter  which  had  noth- 
ing but  capital  letters  being  used  in  pre- 
paring scripts,  but  the  regulation  style 
of  type  is  much  better.  See  '"Live-wire 
^Market  Hints,"  published  weekly  in  this 
department,  to  find  a  buyer  for  your 
scenarios. 

]Miss  M.  Canel,  Portland,  Ore. — See 
"Two  Valuable  Suggestions"  article  in 
this  issue  of  the  department  for  reply 
to  first  questions,  and  "Finding  a  Mar- 
ket" for  your  third  inquiry.  Universal, 
Selig,  and  Essanaj-  are  buying  very  little 
from  outside  "writers  at  the  present  time. 
The  latter  accept  animal  stories  with 
unusual  plots.  The  ]^Iutual  studios,  in 
Los  Angeles,  have  a  company  of  child 
players. 

J.  J.  Seide,  Hartford.  Conn. — Use 
present  tense  in  writing  out  synopsis 
and  action  of  a  photo-play  scenario. 

0.  Katz,  St.  Louis,  ^lo. — Place  the 
name  and  address  in  the  upper  left- 
hand  corner  of  the  first  page  of  your 
manuscript.  See  "Finding  a  ^farket" 
article  in  this  issue  of  this  department. 
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A  company  always  notifies  an  author  as 
soon  as  the  script  is  accepted. 

W.'  F.  O'Hearn,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
— We  are  sorry,  but  we  do  not  read 
scripts  for  motion-picture  plays.  Why 
not  try  some  of  the  other  companies  that 
we  mention  in  our  market  hints  from 
week  to  week? 

R.  E.  Powell,  Onacock,  Va. — Watch 
the  difference  between  produced  one, 
two,  and  three-reel  subjects  on  the 
screen,  and  see  how  niuch  more  action 
the  larger  ones  have  embodied  in  them, 
and  we  think  you  will  be  able  to  tell 
when  you  have  a  multiple-reel  plot. 
Read  the  article  entitled  "Synopsis"  in 
the  present  issue  of  this  department. 

W.  M.  Miller,  Dayton,  Ohio.— The 
best  way  to  learn  the  technique  of  the 
photo  play  is  to  study  all  you  can  con- 
veniently obtain  on  the  subject  and  then 
apply  the  knowledge  you  gain  to  the 
subjects  you  see  on  the  screen  and  the 
scripts  you  are  working  on  yourself. 
There  is  a  lot  of  room  on  top  for  men 
of  the  right  kind. 

C.  GuKZNV,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — We 
published  a  sample  scenario  in  the 
issue  of  Picture-Play  Weekly  dated 
July  24th.  That  should  explain  tech- 
nique to  you  and  also  tell  where  to  place 
leaders. 

Miss  E.  Crofut,  Elmira,  N.  Y. — See 
answer  to  C.  Gurzny,  directly  above. 
Also  read  "Finding  a  Market"  article  in 
this  issue  of  the  department. 

D.  Thompson",  Mechanicsville,  Conn. 
— We  think  if  you  watch  our  "Live- 
wire  Market  Hints"  department,  pub- 
lished from  week  to  week,  you  will 
be  able  to  find  a  market  for  your  scripts. 
A  list  published  in  book  form  would  be 
of  little  value,  as  the  market  changes 
often. 

Short  Shots. 

Why  not  look  over  your  rejected 
scripts?  There  may  be  a  valuable  idea 
stored  away  in  your  "scenario  tomb." 

Always  remember  that  a  big  idea  de- 
serves big  development,  and  work  on 
your  brain  productions  accordingly. 

A  three-reel  drama  in  which  the  in- 
terest is  sustained  from  start  to  finish 
is  indeed  a  rare  specimen  of  its  kind. 

Live-wire  Market  Hints. 

The  Eastern  Film  Corporation,  Nos. 
I  to  17  McKinley  Street,  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  of  whose  financial  stand- 
ing we  are  unaware,  are  at  the  present 
time  in  the  market  for  bright  and  clean 


one  and  two-reel  comedies  which  do  not 
exploit  slapstick  features.  Dramas  of 
unusual  merit  and  idea  are  also  avail- 
able for  their  use.  Melodramas  and 
plays  which  call  for  elaborate  settings 
and  costumes  are  not  wanted.  All  stories 
must  be  addressed  to  the  scenario  de- 
partment and  not  to  individuals. 


Film  Athletics. 

DOGGS  McClelland,  the  weii- 

'  known  movie-machine  operator, 
ran  an  eighth  of  a  mile  of  film  in  seven- 
teen and  a  quarter  at  the  "Idle  Hour" 
theater  last  evening. 


How  To  Be  Attractive 

Beautify  the  Complexion 

NATURALLY,  QUICKLY, 
SURELY 

Dr.  James  P.  Campbell's 
Safe  Arsenic  Complexion  Wafers 
clear  the  skin  of  all 
pimples,  blackheads, 
wrinkles,  redness,  sal- 
low skin.     Bring  the 
bloom  of  youth  to  the  cheeks.  Makes 
you  look  and  feel  youthful.  Give  bril- 
liancy to  the  eyes;  make  you  viva- 
cious.   Nervousness  and  weakness 
disappear.  Try  them — 50c.  and  $1.00 
per  box,  sent  postpaid  in  plain  cover. 

Richard  Fink  Co.,  Dept.  37,  396  Broadway,  N.  Y.  Cty 

Every  driigyistcan  j^et  Dr.  Campbell's  Arsenic 
Wafers  for  you  from  his  wholesale  dealer. 


SONG  WRITERS 

"KEV  TO  SUCCESS"  FRFF 
Sent   to   You    Absolutely    *  M^I-iAj 

on  i-eeeipt  of  postal  card  leqiiest.  Secure  this 
booklet  and  learn  of  the  wonderful  money  making- 
opjiortunities  the  sons'-writing-  profession  offers 
ambitious  writers.  Past  experience  unnecessary. 
Write  to-day  or  submit  poems  and  receive  our 
oiiinion  tojiether  .vith  the  valuable  booklet. 
Knickerbocker  Studios,  GOO  Gaiety  Bid?.,  New  York  Cify 


FOR  PHOTOPLAY 

Contest  closes  soon.  Prize  for  best  solution  of 
Problem  Play.  Amateur  writers  only.  Your 
idea  has  as  good  a  chance  to  win  as  anybody's. 
Don't  miss  this!  Send  25c  in  coin  for  Model 
Photoplay.    Contest  instructions  free. 

MANUSCRIPT  REVISION  BUREAU 
Contest  Editor,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

"Special  Offer  to  Scenario  Writers," 

$50  IN  GOLD  ABSOLUTELY  FREE 

I  will  give  850  in  g;old  each  month  for  the  best  sce- 
nario .sent  to  me  to  revise  and  type.  All  work 
promptly  returned.  Send  mo  a  Photoplay  to  revise 
and  win  a  prize.  Until  October  30,  I  will  revise, 
correct  all  mistakes  and  type  your  Photoplay  on 
best  paper,  and  advise  where  to  sell,  all  for  50  cents. 
Satisfaction  GUARANTEED  or  money  back.  Typ- 
ing a  specialty.  Short  Stories,  Photoplays  and 
Poems  3  to  5  cents  per  hundred.  Tour  Photoplay 
Scenario  correctly  prepared  is  one-half  sold.  This  is 
your  c.ppi.i  timity.  Send  2  cent  stamp  for  full  par- 
ticulars 'il  s|/(M-ial  rates  on  all  typins'. 
CURE  DENNISON.  BOX  93.  CONE.  MICHIGAN. 


EvcryBlcmishRcmovcd 
In  Ten  Days 

I  Will  Tell  Every  Read- 
er of  This  Paper 
How  FREE. 


Your  Complexion  Makes  or 
Mars  Your  Appearance 


PEARL  LA  SAGE,  former  actress  who  now 
offers  to  tell  women  of  the  most  remarkable 
complexion  treatment  ever  known. 

This  great  beauty  marvel  has  instantly  produced  a 
sensation.  Stubborn  cases  have  been  cured  that  baffled 
physicians  and  beauty  specialists  for  years.  You  have 
never  in  all  your  life  used  or  heard  of  anything  like  it. 
Makes  muddy  complexions,  red  spots,  pimples,  blackheads, 
eruptions  vanish  almost  like  magic.  No  cream,  lotion, 
enamel,  salve,  plaster,  bandage,  mask,  massage,  diet  or 
apparatus,  nothmg  to  swallow.  It  doesn't  matter  whether 
or  not  your  complexion  is  a  "fright."  whether  your  face 
is  full  of  muddy  spots,  peppery  blackheads,  embarrassing 
pimples  and  eruptions,  or  whether  your  skin  is  rough  and 
'porey,'*  and  you've  tried  almost  everything  under  the 
sun  to  get  rid  of  the  blemishes.  This  wonderful  treat- 
ment, in  just  ten  days,  positively  removes  every  blemish 
and  beautifies  your  skin  in  a  marvelous  way.  You  look 
years  younger.  It  gives  the  skin  the  bloom  and  tint  of 
purity  of  a  freshly-blown  rose.  In  ten  days  you  can  be  the 
subject  of  wild  admiration  by  all  your  friends,  no  matter 
what  your  age  or  condition  of  health.  All  methods  now 
known  are  cast  aside.  There  is  nothing  to  wear,  nothing 
to  take  internally.  Y'our  face,  even  arms,  hands,  shoulders 
are  beautified  beyond  your  fondest  dreams.  All  this  I  will 
absolutely  prove  to  you  before  your  own  eyes  in  your  mir- 
ror in  ten  days.  This  treatment  is  absolutely  harmless  to 
the  most  delicate  skin,  and  very  pleasant  to  use.  No 
change  in  your  mode  of  living  is  necessary.  A  few  minutes 
every  day  does  it. 

To  every  reader  of  this  paper  I  will  give  full  details  of 
this  really  astounding  treatment.  Let  me  show  you.  You 
do  not  risk  a  penny.  Send  me  no  money  —  just  send  your 
name  and  address  on  the  free  coupon  below  and  I  will  give 
you  full  details  by  return  mail. 

FREE  COUPON  ---^ 

Z  PEARL  LA  SAGE,  Suite  156  I 
H       2119  Michigan  Ave.,  Chlcaso,  III.  | 

I    I  am  a  reader  of  this  paper  and  am  entitled  to  know  | 

■ full  details  of  the  sensational,  harmless,  scientific- 
method  for  giving  marvelous  beauty  to  the  complexion  m 

■ and  removing  every  blemish  in  ten  days.  There  is  noB 
obligation  whatsoever  on  my  part  for  this  information,  m 

■  I 

I  a 

B  Name  | 

a  I 

g  Strict   I 

;  I 

■  CUj  StuU  I 


FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS 


My  Magazine 

'Investing  lor  ProfiF' 

If  you  send  me  your  name  and  address,  I 
will  mail  you  this  wonderful  magazine  absolutely 
free  for  six  months — Special  Trial  Introductory 
Offer.  Each  copy  is  worth  $10.00  to  $100.00  to  you. 

Wait  till  you  see  it  is  a  good  thing,  but  don't 
wait  till  every  one  sees  it — you  will  then  be  too  late. 
One  good  investment  is  worth  a  lifetime  of  labor. 


How  Small  Investors  Have  Made 
Large  Fortunes 

You  know  and  I  know  that  small  investors  have  made 
stupendous  fortunes — men  who,  guided  by  judgment  and 
courage,  have  placed  their  funds  direct  into  creative  enter- 
prises at  their  inception  and  thus  reaped  full  benefit  of  the 
earning  power  of  nionej'.  To-daj-  opportunity  on  bended 
knee  is  entreating  the  small  investor  to  accept  her  favors — 
and  those  who  heed  the  insistent  call  are  achieving  fortunes. 

My  magazine  explains  the  rules  by  which  small  investors 
have  made  wise  and  profitable  investments — how  SlOO  grows 
into  $2,200 — the  actual  possibility  of  intelligent  investment. 

Learn  the  REAL  EARNING 
POWER  of  Your  Money 

The  real  earning  power  of  your  money  is  not  the  paltry  3 
per  cent,  to  5  per  cent,  paid  by  banks  or  corporations  who 
have  their  future  behind  instead  of  in  front  of  them. 

"IXVESTIXG  FOR  PROFIT"  reveals  the  enormous 
profits  bankers  make,  and  shows  how  one  can  make  the 
same  profit — it  demonstrates  the  real  earning  power  of  your 
money — the  knowledge  that  financiers  and  bankers  hide 
from  the  masses — it  explains  HOW  small  investors  are 
making  big  fortunes  and  WHY  they  are  made. 

This  and  other  valuable  financial  information  is  yours — 
it  is  free  six  months  for  the  asking. 

How  to  Determine  the  Value  of 
Different  Investments 

There  are  thousands  of  salaried  people  to-day  who  have  a 
small  sum  laid  aside  or  who  can  invest  a  small  amount  each 
month — but  who  realize  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  deter- 
mine the  value  of  the  diSerent  classes  of  investments  that 
are  offered  to  them  daily.  This  condition  has  created  a  de- 
mand for  a  publication  or  institution  whose  express  object  is 
to  help  direct  and  guide  the  small  investor.  "INVESTING 
FOR  PROFIT"  is  the  result  of  a  pressing  need,  and  will 
be  worth  hundreds — even  thousands  of  dollars  to  you. 


If  You  Can  Save  $5.00  a  Month 
or  More 

"INVESTING  FOR  PROFIT"  is  for  the  man  who  intends 
to  invest  any  money,  however  small,  or  who  can  save  $5.00 
or  more  per  month — but  who  has  not  as  yet  learned  the  art 
of  investing  for  profit. 

Read  what  Russell  Sage,  one  of  the  most  successful  finan- 
ciers of  his  day,  said  in  regard  to  investments: 

"There  is  a  common  fallacy  that,  while  for  legal  advice 
we  go  to  lawyers,  and  for  medical  advice  we  go  to  physicians, 
and  for  the  construction  of  a  great  work  to  engineers — 
financing  is  everybody's  business.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  the  most  profound  and  complicated  of  them  all." 

Don't  invest  a  dollar  in  anything  anywhere  until  you  have 
at  least  read  one  copy  of  my  really  wonderful  magazine. 

Mail  Coupon  Today  for  Free  Finan- 
cial Advice  and  Magazine 

There  are  absolutely  no  strings  to  my  Six  Months'  Free 
Trial  Introductory  Offer.  I  will  do  exactly  what  I  say.  If 
you  will  send  me  your  name  and  address  on  the  attached 
coupon  I  will  send  you  absolutely  without  charge,  for  six 
months,  my  magazine — 

PROFIT."  Then  you  ' 
are  to  decide  whether  or 
not  you  care  to  continue 
to  subscribe  and  want  free 
advice  on  financial 
matters. 

Surely  this  is  a  fair, 
square,  liberal  offer — so 
sign  and  mail  the  coupon 
now — before  you  turn 
this  page. 

H.  L.  BARBER     ■  street. 

20  FF,  20  W.  Jackson  Blvd.  I 

CHICAGO,  ILL.  I  Name. 


H.  L.  BARBER 
20  FF.  20  W.  Jackson  Blvd. 
Chicago,  111. 

Please  send  me  absolutely  Free 
of  Charge,  "Investing  for  Profit" 
for  .six  months.  Later  on  I  may 
want  some  advice  on  investments. 


City. 


DON'T 
LAUGH 

UNTIL 

NEXT 
WEEK 


You'll  get  all  you  can  stand  then  when  the  fiction  version 

of  another  of 

CHARLIE  CHAPLIN'S  COMEDIES 

is  printed.  This  magazine  has  the  exclusive  rights  to 
print  these — the  funniest  of  funny  stories — in  fiction  form. 
If  you  don't  want  to  laugh,  don't  buy  next  week's  issue  of 
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FROM  BUGS  TO  GUS. 


.  James  J.  Case 


8 


Letters  from  Bugs,  a  nieiiiber  of  the  Chicago  "Cubs,"  to  his  friend  Gus,  in  which  he  tells,  in  his  own 
comical  way,  of  all  things  that  happen  to  him  and  around  him.  The  things  he  writes  about,  and  the 
way  he  writes  them,  will  keep  you  well  supplied  with  laughs.  The  picture  upon  which  the  story  is 
based  was  acted  for  by  the  players  of  the  Chicago  team. 

• 

FILM  FLAMS  Dean  Bowman  .... 

Some  interesting  facts  and  figures  about  the  pictures,  their  makers  an'5  those  they  are  made  for. 

A  NIGHT  OUT:  A  CHAPLIN  COMEDY.    B.  Quade  

Go  out  on  a  little  sporting  expedition  with  Charlie  Chaplin  and  see  what  hitherto  unknown  fun  you  can 
discover.  You  won't  have  to  spend  the  whole  night,  as  Charlie  did,  to  get  the  smile  that  will  last  a 
week,  but  only  a  few  moments.    The  fun  begins  on  page  nine. 


JUNE  FRIDAY  Arthur  Gavin,  Jr.     .  17 

Many  stories  are  written  and  many  films  produced  with  plots  based  on  the  strength  and  fidelity 
of  woman's  character,  but  here  is  another,  unlike  the  usual  variety.  In  this  the  action  of  the 
narrative  places  the  old  theme  in  the  background  just  far  enough  for  it  to  remain  clearly  before  j' our 
notice  without  detracting  from  the  story. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  MOTION 

PICTURES— VIL  Robert  Grau      ....  25 

The  progress  of  publicity  is  the  subject  handled  in  this  article  of  the  series  following  the  rise  of  films  to 
their  present  standing.  After  the  development  of  the  industry  itself,  the  first  step  of  importance  was 
that  of  placing  pictures  before  the  attention  of  the  public.    Here  is  how  this  was  accomplished. 


SCREEN  GOSSIP.  Al  Ray  . 

Hundreds  of  reels  of  the  happenings  in  filmdom,  condensed  into  a  page  of  lively  news. 
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Clarence  J.  Caine 


Instruction  and  advice  for  amateur  and  professional  photo  playwrights,  with  notes  on  where  and  what 
they  can  sell.    ^  | 
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From  Bugs  to  Gus 

(WORLD  FILM) 
Their  correspondence  compiled  by  James  J.  Case 

His  name  was  Percy  and  he  knew  so  little  about  baseball  that  the  difTerence  between  a 
single  and  a  home  run  %vas  a  deep  and  abiding  mystery  to  him.  And  j^et  he  got  a  job  with 
the  Chicago  "Cubs."  But  let  Bugs,  the  star  t%virler  of  that  team,,  tell  you  in  his  own  comical 
way  what  happened  to  Percy  after  he  joined  the  big-league  nine,  in  this  story  based  on  the 
World  Film  Corporation's  photo-play  of  the  same  title.  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  these 
letters  which  will  appear  frequenthr  in  Picture-Play  Weekly. 

Roger  Bresnahan  and  members  of  Chicago  National  League  team  acted  for  the  picture 
themselves.    Bugs  was  played  by  Jim  Lynch  and  Percj*  by  Billy  Mason. 


Shecago,  Sept,"  iienth. 
'RIEXD  GUS:   Well  Gus  I  have  got 
a  hot  one  to  tell  you.   You  may  be 
U  not  beleve  ibsy  is  aneybody  as 

izy  as  this  fella      ^     . .  .  _^ 

jim  going  to  :r'' 
11  a  bout  but  xs.:i 
fall  on  the  level 
s.  Includeing 
name  ■whitch 
persey.  But  first 
vill  tell  you  how 
EJid  the  rest  of 
r  fellas  on  the 
^  ;ome  to  mete 


"  yestiddy 
timoon  and  we 
id    just  trimed 
i|E   Giunts   by  4 
"^s  to  2.  Them 
'5     was  lucky 
to  have  got 
lem     runs  and 
et  aint  no  lie. 
■esnahan  had 
It  me  in  thare  to 
;rk  becaws  after 
had  watched 


me  warmeing  up  he  knowed  I  was  rite. 
I  was  two  Gus  for  my  cor\"e  was  brake- 
ing  as  good  as  it  ever  done  and  as  for 
speed  well  if  I  had  of  wanted  to  I  bet 


Roger  took  the  cigareet  out  of  Persey's  mowth. 


I  could  have  throwed  the  ball  clene  out 
of  the  grownds  over  the  fence  in  sen- 
ter  feeld  from  the  plajdrs  bench. 
V\'e  got  our  4  runs  all  in  the  1st  ining. 

-  ■  The  Giunts  dident 

even  commense  to 
think  of  scoaring 
until  after  the 
6eth.  This  here 
Archer  signals  me 
to  pitch  my  fast 
one.  I  shook  my 
hed  becaws  I 
knowed  llerkle 
who  was  at  the 
plait  to  taik  his 
turn  at  trjeing  to 
get  onto  my 
curves  whitch 
none  of  them  can 
do  when  I  am  rite 
was  liable  to  con- 
nect with  one  that 
dident  have  no 
brake  to  it.  But 
Archer  kept  sig- 
nuling  for  the 
saim  kind  of  a 
ball,  and  so  I  let 
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go  of  my  fast  one  and  shure  enuf  Gus 
there  was  a  singul.  The  fellas  sed  aft- 
erwards that  1  got  rateled  but  I  did  not 
Gus.  Brainerd  purty  nere  tore  the  cover 
offen  the  ball  and  brot  in  Merkle  and 
was  roosting  on  3erd  when  them  slepe 
walkers  out  in  the  outfeeld  got  redy  to 
throw  the  ball  back  into  the  dimund. 
And  at  that  shulte  should  oughter  have 
caut  that  fly  for  a  eezy  out  and  then 
Brainerd  wouldent  never  have  scoared 
with  the  2end  run  when  this  here  Grant 
batting  for  Tesreau  bunted  saif. 

That  was  all  they  got  Gus  as  I  told 
you  at  the  start  and  we  win  the  gaim. 
But  I  hadent  oughter  have  sed  we  fur 
it  was  I  that  done  the  most  of  it  and 
besides  I  had  to  work  dubbel  to  do  it  on 
acct.  of  my  own  feme  tryeing  to  boot 
the  gaim  away  behind  me. 

Well  Gus  all  the  time  we  was  out 
thare  working  thare  was  sum  nut  in  the 
stand  yeling  his  bed  off.  Evry  time  the 
Cubs  maid  a  play  he  showtid  and  hol- 
lered so  He  bet  the  bulls  down  a  round 
the  stock  yards  heard  him  and  got 
scared. 

He  dident  know  nuthing  a  bout  base- 
ball thow.  You  could  tell  that  from  the 
things  he  yeled.  Thay  was  things  like 
when  we  had  one  on  he'd  yel  to  the 
bater  come  on  now  and  get  a  home  run 
singul  and  etc.  whitch  had  everybody 
in  the  stand  a  round  him  laffing  and  we 
was  laffing  out  on  the  feeld  two.  We 
got  a  line  on  wliare  he  was  sitting  after 
a  wile.  It  was  in  back  of  first  and  he 
was  onely  a  yung  fella  a  bout  my  own 
aige  Gus  and  Ive  got  to  hand  it  to  him 
he  was  sum  natty  dresser. 

He  had  on  a  summer  soot  that  was 
O.  K.  and  it  fit  him  like  the  paiper  on 
the  wall  and  his  straw  hat  was  pan  of 
mar  and  He  bet  it  never  cost  a  sent  less 
than  20  bve  dollers  and  may  be  more  at 
that.  He  wasent  a  bad  looking  fella 
nether  and  all  togather  he  looked  like 
one  of  them  guys  you  see  standing  a 
round  in  the  adds  for  redy  maid  close. 

The  minnit  Doyle  was  out  in  the 
Giunts  half  of  the  geth  and  the  gaim 
was  over  this  nut  comes  climeing  out 
of  the  stand  and  starts  running  after  us 
as  we  was  beating  it  acrost  the  feeld  on 
the  run  ourselfs  for  the  clubhouse.  Hay 
he  ses  I  want  to  mete  you  fellas  and 
shaik  hands  with  every  one  of  youse 
he  ses  becaws  you  are  sertenly  a  grate 
bunch  of  playirs. 

We  seen  that  we  hadent  maid  no  mis- 
taik  a  bout  thinking  from  all  the  yeling 
he  had  been  doing  in  the  stand  that  he 


must  be  stooed.  He  had  a  fine  still 
on  all  rite  and  one  that  he  never  got  on 
no  beer  nether  for  it  would  have  took 
enuff  brew  to  flote  a  battel  ship  to  give 
him  the  bun  he  had. 

We  let  him  shaik  hands  with  us  out- 
side the  clubhouse  and  then  when  we 
tryed  to  brake  a  way  from  him  and  go 
in  to  the  showers  he  sed  he  wanted  to 
come  a  long  with  us  if  we  dident  mind 
and  wate  a  round  till  we  was  drest  and 
then  he  would  talk  us  all  out  and  buy  a 
littel  drink. 

He  was  so  grene  you  see  Gus  that  he 
dident  know  no  ball  playir  touches  nuth- 
ing to  drink  during  the  playing  season 
except  may  be  a  glass  of  beer  with  their 
dinner  that  is  unles  thay  are  crazy  and 
dont  want  to  last  in  the  big  lege. 

Saier  ses  you  must  be  feeling  flush 
to  want  to  buy  for  all  of  us.  Do  you 
know  how  menny  players  thare  are  on 
this  teme  he  sed.  Thare  are  20  wun  all 
togather  and  supoze  each  of  us  was  to 
order  wine,  on  you  then  whare  would 
you  get  off  with  the  bar  check. 

O  I  would  get  a  way  with  it  all  rite 
ses  this  yung  fella  in  the  sporty  close. 
And  with  that  Gus  he  hawled  a  role  out 
of  his  pocket  big  enuff  to  choak  a  horse. 
My  father  gives  me  a  generous  allow- 
unce  he  ses  and  I  could  pay  for  what 
ever  you  ordered  on  me  and  not  feel  it. 

Who  is  yure  father  ses  Zimmerman 
looking  at  the  role  with  his  eyes  stick- 
ing out.  A  counterfitter.  No  ses  the 
yung  fella  and  he  pulls  a  leather  card 
case  with  gold  on  the  corners  of  it  on 
us  and  fishes  out  a  card  and  hands  it 
to  Zim. 

Thats  who  I  am  he  ses  and  my  father 
is  the  hed  of  the  beef  trust.  This  money 
is  reel  he  ses  and  I  will  prove  it  to  you 
all  by  buying  that  drink  with  it  when- 
ever you  fellas  are  redy  to  come  outside 
the  grownds  with  me.  I  wont  maik  no 
bones  a  bout  it  he  ses  there  is  sum- 
thing  I  want  you  to  do  for  me  as  a 
faver  and  that  is  why  I  want  to  stick 
a  round  until  you  are  drest  and  then 
go  sumwhares  whare  we  can  talk  it 
over. 

We  took  him  into  the  clubhouse  and 
Williams  ses  this  aught  to  be  private 
enuff  to  soot  you  but  aneyway  it  will 
have  to  be  the  plais  whare  you  can 
unburden  yureself  of  this  grate  secret 
to  us  for  we  aint  going  out  to  no  cafay 
with  you  and  run  the  risk  of  haveing 
I^oger  find  out  a  bout  it  and  clap  a  fine 
onto  us. 

Persey  that  was  his  front  naim  Gus 


according  to  the  card  he  had  gaiv  i  n 
told  us  what  was  on  his  mind.  An  i 
yude  never  gess  it  in  a  millyun  yeer  J 
It  was  that  he  wanted  to  join  the  Cub  J 
What  do  you  know  a  bout  that  hay  Gu 
And  he  dident  know  the  diffrunce  h 
twene  a  base  hit  and  a  homer. 

Zim  says  to  us  well  I  like  a  fella  wi) 
lots  of  ambishun.  This  bird  dont  go  I 
no  miner  lege  teme  to  try  to  get 
chancet  to  drag  down  a  salery  by  playir 
ball.  He  comes  to  us  and  further  moi 
he  speaks  rite  up  and  asks  for  wh: 
he  wants  and  that's  anuther  thing  I  lil 
a  bout  him  two.  He  dont  waist  no  tin 
teling  a  bout  whare  he  has  ever  playe 
ball  at  befoar  but  leves  a  littel  thir 
like  his  record  out  of  it  all  togather. 

What  posishun  would  you  like  to  ph? 
Good  asks  him  perlite. 

Well  first  base  seams  to  be  a  goc 
plais  to  show  off  at  befoar  the  granifa 
stand  ses  Persey.    Ide  play  there  if 
had  my  choise. 

Good  nite  ses  Good  and  he  terned 
way  like  as  if  he  had  just  had  bad  nev 
from  home.  Thare  goes  my  job  becav 
what  chancet  have  I  got  of  holding  on; 
it  with  you  aftir  it.  1 

How  much  salery  does  the  club  pj 
you  for  playing  that  posishun  ses  Persi 
as  quick  as  a  flash. 

Good  ses  well  it  a  mounted  to  enu 
to  give  me  three  squaire  meels  a  da  - 
But  now  he  ses  Ime  booked  to  star 


to  deth  I  can  see  that  plane. 

You  fix  it  up  with  the  maniger  c. 
the  club  to  let  me  play  yure  posishij 
on  the  teme  ses  Persey  in  a  eager  voi, 
and  He  pay  you  just  dubbel  what  yu,, 
salery  was.   That  will  fix  it  so  you  w0| 
lose  nuthing.   Aint  that  fare  enuff.  Bo; 
he  ses  to  the  rest  of  us  Ive  got  to  g 
a  job  playing  ball  with  this  teme.  Fi 
the  saim  reesun  that  Ive  got  a  bun  c 
now.    A  girl.    She  wont  fall  for  me 
matter  how   hard   Ive  ben  tryeing 
maik  a  hit  with  her  for  the  past  2  weei 
and  so  this  aftirnoon  I  got  tanked  up 
try  to  forget  my  trubbels  and  I  caim  o 
here  to  the  ball  park.    The  first  pers( 
I  seen  sitting  in  the  stand  was  her.  SI 
is  crazy  a  bout  baseball  and  the  ide; 
come  to  me  all  at  oncet  that  here  w 
a  way  for  me  to  win  her  at  last.  I 
letting  her  see  me  out  on  the  ball  fee 
pulling  off  star  play  aftir  star  play,  f 
Ive  come  to  you  fellas  to  ask  you 
help  me  out  by  getting  me  a  plais  wi 
the  Cubs. 

Did  you  ever  have  a  bat  or  a  gluv 
yure  hand  asks  Phelan. 
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'Never  ses  Perse}". 

KVe  looked  a  round  at  eech  other  but 
e  couldent  think  of  nuthing  to  say  for 
•minnit.  The  wind  was  all  nocked  out 
us  by  the  cheek  of  the  yung  fella 
king  for  a  job  with  a  teme  like  tlie 
jbs  when  he  dident  know  the  first  thing 
tbout  ball  playing. 

But  I  can  lern  ses  Persey  how  to  do  all 
e  things  Ive  saw  you  fellas  doing  this 
tirnoon.  Fix  it  up  with,  the  maniger 
.  jure  teme  to  let  me  play  on  it  and 
jt  it  up  with  my  father  two  so  as  he 
^ill  stand  for  me  being  a  ball  player 
jd  He  hand  over  my  whole  months 
Jowance  to  split  up  amongst  j'ou. 
jiare  was  20  wun  of  j-ou  you  sed.  Weil 
at  will  mene  more  then  a  100  a  peace. 
[  it  a  bargen. 

How  ses  Zim  are  we  going  to  fix  it 
,  with  }"ure  father  when  we  dont  know 
tpi  and  he  would  likeh'  chuck  us  out 
■f  we  went  to  trj^  to  talk  to  him  a  bout 

u  becoming  a  ball  plaj'ir  or  anejirhing 

(He  would  be  glad  to  see  j  ou  ses  Per- 
My  guvner  is  ready  to  see  aney- 
fdy  that  he  thinks  will  be  abel  to  make 
s  stop  chasing  a  round  nites  and  drink- 
(z  more  than  is  good  for  me  and 
;ioaking  cigareets.  When  he  saw  what 
helthj-  looking  lot  of  athaleets  you 
-e  he  would  likeh-  pay  you  sumthing 
ijiself  to  have  3"ou  taik  me  on  the 
'ne  with  you. 

'Well  Gus  we  had  a  100  bucks  shure 
'Iming  to  us  aneywaj-  and  ma.y  be  thare 
^)uld  be  more  if  we  could  get  Roger 
'  stand  for  the  racket  and  so  we 
-nted  him  up  and  put  it  up  to  him. 
'Think  of  the  ad  it  would  be  for  the 
■lb  argjued  Zim  when  Roger  sed  first 
that  of  coarse  he  couldent  taik  aney- 
I  dy  on  the  teme  that  hadent  been 
!  ssed  on  bj-  the  nashional  commishun 
|(d.  even  if  he  could  he  wouldent  let 
jjis  nut  join  the  club.  But  he  wont  be 
■"playir  of  coarse  sed  Zim.    Just  give 

Ti  a  uneiform  and  let  him  fool  a  round 
je  dimund  during  pracktise  to  amuse 
Je  croud  and  thay  are  doo  to  get  a 
ijTty  laff  all  rite  when  thay  see  him 
^"eing  to  plaj^  ball  or  thaj-  havent  got 
Llaff  in  thare  sistem  anj  whares.  You 

ow  what  a  hit  Charlie  Faust  was  with 
Giunts  a  cuppel  of  seezons  back  sed 
■^m  and  this  fella  is  as  mutch  of  a  nut 
I  he  was.    But  that  aint  all  he  sed. 
|o  you  figger  it  would  be  a  drawring 

rd  at  all  to  have  peepul  know  that  the 

In  of  the  hed  of  the  beef  trust  was  with 


yure  teme.  I  guess  that  would  boost  the 
attendunce  figgers  a  littel. 

All  rite  Roger  sed  go  a  head  and 
collect  3-ure  100  a  peace.  He  can  join 
the  teme.  So  we  went  back  and  broak 
the  news  to  Persey.  He  was  tickeled 
to  peaces  and  he  sed  now  ever>tlaing  is 
setteled  but  fixing  it  up  with  my  father. 
We  would  go  rite  out  to  the  house  and 
see  him. 

The  tip  this  here  Persey  had  give  us 
Gus  a  bout  his  father  not  chucking  us 
out  was  strait  goods  all  rite.  Me  and 
Zim  and  Saier  and  Phelan  went  to  see 


star  plays  he  was  talking  about  in  prack- 
tise to  maik  a  hit  with  that  girl  of  his 
who  will  be  looking  at  him  from  the 
grandstand. 

I  am  going  to  get  him  to  point  her 
out  to  me  so  as  I  can  see  for  myself 
what  she  looks  like  becaws  if  Persey 
ses  she  is  a  peech  I  have  got  a  bet 
with  myself  that  she  looks  like  the  back 
of  a  trolley  car  wouldent  you  Gus  judge- 
ing  from  how  crazy  I  have  been  teling 
you  he  is. 

Aneyway  I  will  write  and  let  jou 
know  wliat  she  looks  like  aftir  I  liave 


I  took  a  siani  uc  inier  liie  siar.d  to  see  could  I 


Fann\"  setins  there. 


him  and  spilled  it  to  him  that  Persey 
wanted  to  join  our  ball  teme  and  that 
we  wanted  him  with  us. 

He  sed  he  had  no  objecshuns.  iMore- 
over  he  sed  he  was  in  faver  of  it  as 
the  strict  traning  rules  lade  down  bj-  a 
baseball  club  mite  be  the  menes  of  brak- 
ing his  son  of  his  dissj'pashuns  and  es- 
pechullj-  the  cigareet  habit.  Persej-'s  tip 
a  bout  that  had  ben  a  strait  one  two  j-ou 
see. 

So  weve  got  this  nut  on  our  teme  now 
Gus  and  I  bet  were  going  to  have  more 
fun  than  a  cerkus  watching  him  this 
aftirnoon  when  he  gets  out  on  the  di- 
mund for  the  first  time  with  his  unie 
on  and  starts  to  pull  off  sum  of  them 


got  a  fiash  at  her  and  also  how  Persey 
comes  out  on  the  feeld.  Dont  taik  no 
wooden  nichols  Gus. 

Yure  pal 

Bugs. 

Shecago,  Sept.  I3enth. 
Old  Pal  ;  I  aint  had  no  time  to  write 
you  a  leter  Gus  befoar  this.  I  ben  two  bizy 
tryeing  to  cut  Persej-  out  with  the  girl 
that  he  joined  the  Cubs  to  maik  a  hit 
with.  I  dont  know  if  I  told  you  or  not 
in  my  last  leter  that  I  had  it  figgered 
out  becaws  Persey  sed  she  was  a  corker 
that  she  was  probberly  a  bum  looker. 
That  was  oncet  when  he  wasent  crazy 
Gus.    Fannv  is  her  iiaim  and  it  is  rim- 
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ing  thrue  my  hed  all  day  long  and  in 
the  nite  when  I  am  a  slepe  two  and  I 
cant  think  of  nuthing  else  but  her  nether. 
But  I  wont  start  in  to  get  sloppy  with 
you  a  bout  her  but  will  begin  whare  I 
left  off  befoar  to  tell  you  a  bout  what 
hapened  out  at  the  park  the  uther  aftir- 
noon  whitch  was  when  Persey  terned 
out  with  us  on  the  feeld  for  the  first 
time  in  a  Cub  unciform. 

I  sed  to  him  as  he  was  walking  acrost 
the  feeld  from  the  clubhouse  whare  is 
this  girl  of  yures.  Do  you  see  her  aney- 
whares  at  all  in  the  stand. 

She  aint  my  girl  he  ses  but  I  wisht 
she  was.  I  see  her  all  rite  he  ses.  She 
is  sitting  in  the  tirst  row  forth  from 
the  aisle  next  to  the  press  box  the  one 
with  the  black  and  wite  stripe  dress  and 
the  big  hat  with  the  fether  sticking  up 
on  it.    Can  you  see  her  he  ses. 

You  bet  I  can  see  her  I  ses. 

Dont  get  yureself  xcited  a  bout  it 
Persey  ses  becaws  you  dont  want  to  for- 
get that  I  saw  her  first  and  she  is  an- 
uther  one  of  them  things  that  are  purty 
to  look  at  but  you  mustent  touch  as  far 
as  you  are  conserned. 

Yes  you  saw  her  first  I  sed  but  she 
cant  see  you.  Dident  you  tell  us  that 
yureself  and  ferther  moar  I  sed  lie  give 
you  a  squaire  deel  by  teling  you  sum- 
thing  and  that,  is  that  from  now  on  yure 
in  a  race. 

You  mene  yure  going  to  try  to  cut  me 
out  with  her  ses  this  here  Persey  with 
a  sourkastick  laff. 

You  sed  it  I  told  him.  c 

Why  he  sed  she  wouldent  look  at 
you.  What  lisunce  have  you  got  to 
think  you  could  cop  a  girl  like  her.  Yure 
nuthing  but  a  ball  playir  he  ses  wile  I 
have  got  money  to  burn. 

Yes  I  ses  and  I  looked  off  up  over 
the  top  of  the  stand  at  the  sky  and  you 
aint  copped  her  yet  yureself  with  all 
yure  dough  and  she  is  crazy  over  base- 
ball and  out  here  evry  day  to  watch  the 
gaims.  No  I  wont  stand  no  show  with 
her  at  all  I  sed.  Just  wate  till  she  sees 
me  pitch  I  sed. 

Persey  was  geting  soar  and  so  I  layed 
off.  That  was  so  I  could  work  him  for 
sumthing  Gus.  When  we  got  to  the 
playirs  bench  the  rest  of,  the  fellas  was 
all  out  tosing  the  ball  a  round  and  line- 
ing  up  for  bating  pracktise  and  we 
steped  down  into  the  dugout  a  lone  to 
put  down  our  sweters.  Persey  was 
starting  off  to  see  the  girl  and  I  caled 
aftir  him  He  bet  you  are  afrade  to  in- 
terdooce  me  to  her  for  all  I  dont  stand 


aney  show  of  copping  her  a  way  from 
you  like  you  sed. 

He  show  you  he  sed  rite  a  way  that 
I  wasen't  giveing  you  no  stall  when  I 
sed  she  wouldent  look  at  you.  Come  on 
and  He  interdoose  you. 

He  did  Gus.  And  that  was  how  I 
come  to  meet  Fanny.  Persey  was  a  way 
off  if  he  had  ben  figgering  that  becaws 
I  may  be  dont  use  rite  grammir  and 
ferget  to  put  the  gees  on  sum  of  my 
words  and  sutch  that  she  would  look 
down  on  me.  She  dident  pay  hardly  no 
attenshun  to  him  at  all  aftir  teling  him 
how  suprized  she  was  to  know  he  was 
playing  with  the  Cubs.  The  rest  of  the 
time  she  spent  teling  me  a  bout  the  grate 
gaims  she  had  saw  me  pitch  and  asking 
me  questshuns. 

I  ses  to  her  if  you  will  come  out  to 
diner  with  me  tonite  and  may  be  talk 
in  a  movie  pitcher  show  aftirward,  I 
can  tell  you  all  you  want  to  know  a  bout 
how  I  do  my  pitching. 

She  ses  she  would  be  delited  to  go. 
You  had  aught  to  have  saw  Persey's 
faice  Gus.  He  had  got  it  set  for  an- 
uther  one  of  them  sourkastick  lafifs  when 
he  herd  me  menshun  movie  pitchers  but 
then  befoar  he  could  get  the  laff  off  he 
had  herd  her  say  she  would  go  with  me. 
His  expreshun  was  like  a  fella  that  has 
been  left  hanging  in  the  air  without 
nuthing  to  hold  onto. 

Then  weel  call  for  you  tonite  a  round 
half  past  6  he  ses  to  her. 

He  had  maid  a  quick  come  back  and 
horned  in  on  the  dait  I  had  fixed  up 
with  her  by  maiking  it  look  as  thow  it 
was  understood  all  a  long  that  he  had 
ben  comeing  a  long  with  us  to  diner 
and  the  movie  pitcher  show.  He  mite 
be  crazy  but  thare  wasent  nuthing  slow 
a  bout  him. 

Shulte  has  to  yel  to  me  then  to  come 
out  and  play  catch  with  him  and  I  had 
to  leve  him  a  lone  with  Fanny. 

Wile  we  had  ben  standing  thare  in 
front  of  the  stand  talking  to  her  Persey 
had  roled  himself  a  cuppel  of  cigareets 
and  smoaked  them.  Imajun  a  ball  playir 
on  the  ball  feeld  in  a  uneiform  smoaking 
a  cigareet  Gus.  I  looked  back  aftir  I 
got  out  a  long  the  rite  fowl  line  with 
Shulte  and  seen  that  he  was  roleing  an- 
uther  pill. 

Hay  Roger  I  yeled  to  Bresnahan. 

He  terned  a  round  to  see  what  ,1 
wanted.  I  showed  him  Persey  just  lite- 
ing  up  as  he  stood  talking  to  the  girl 
and  I  run  over  to  Roger  and  ses  to  him 
half  the  joak  is  in  not  letting  that  nut 


know  that  he  aint  reely  playing  on  the 
teme.  So  why  dont  you  go  over  and 
bawl  him  out  for  smoaking  cigareets . 
whitch  is  agenst  the  trancing  rules  and 
tell  him  if  he  does  it  agen  you  will  soak 
a  big  fine  onto  him. 

Roger  is  a  good  scowt  all  rite  and  he' 
was  willing  to  carry  the  joak  a  long.  So 
he  went  over  to  whare  Persey  was  lene-" 
ing  agenst  the  stand  talking  to  Fanny' 
and  eeting  that  cigareet.  I  moved  over 
that  way  to  hear  him  get  caled  down  in' 
front  of  her  whitch  I  figgered  wouldent; 
do  him  sutch  an  orful  lot  of  good. 

What  are  you  doing  with  that  cigareet 
says  Roger. 

Ime  smoaking  it  Persey  tells  him. 

I  see  you  are  ses  Roger  and  do  you' 
know  what  thats  likely  to  mene.  None" 
of  the  playirs  on  this  teme  is  alowed  to' 
smoak  them  coffin  nales  and  Ime  hero 
to  warn  you  that  if  I  see  you  smoaking 
anuther  He  clap  a  fine  onto  you.  | 

How  mutch  would  the  fine  be  ses] 
Persey.  | 

Roger  told  him  20  five  dollurs.  | 

Persey  throwed  the  cigareet  a  way.' 
Well  he  sed  that  maiks  them  two  ex- 1 
pensuv  for  my  money.  I  get  a  way 
with  a  bout  sixty  a  day  and  at  20  five 
dollurs  a  peace  I  figger  that  I  would  be' 
broak  in  a  bout  a  month  even  thow  I" 
am  the  onely  son  and  air  of  the  bed 
of  the  beef  trust. 

Yude  beter  get  out  now  and  taik  suir,i 
pracktise  sed  Roger  as  he  terned  a  way 
I  know  yure  good  and  dont  need  mute?' 
pracktising  but  yude  aught  to  be  lim' 
buring  up  a  littel  befoar  the  gaim  starts 
becaws  I  mite  decide  to  put  you  in  it.    ' ' 

Persey  walked  a  way  from  Fanny  anc 
over  towerds  our  bench.    You  remem  | 
ber  Gus  that  he  had  sed  he  wanted  tc] 
play  first  base  and  that  was  the  posishuil 
on  the  teme  he  thot  he  was  going  t( 
play.    And  yet  he  dident  know  no  bete:' 
than  to  pick  up  Archers  catchers  masl 
and  stomach  pad  and  shin  gards  tha , 
was  lyeing  on  the  ground  and  start  t(  ' 
put  them  on  to  foller  Rogers  instruck  ' 
shuns  a  bout  pracktising.    He  got  th  ' 
mask  on  upside  down  and  the  shin  gard  ' 
two.    Then  he  grabed  up  a  cuppel  o  ' 
gluvs  and  put  one  on  each  hand  an 
yeled  over  towerds  the  rest  of  us  fella 
to  give  him  a  catch. 

The  hole  lot  of  us  oblidged  him  with 
out  no  delay.    Sevin  base  balls  to  once  i' 
come  flyeing  at  him  and  he  tryed  to  due'  i' 
and  fell  down  and  the  stand  showti 
with  laffter  to  see  what  a  sucker  we  ha 
maid  him  look  like. 
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I  l(X)ked  towerds  whare  Fannj-  was 
feting  at  and  I  seen  that  she  was  laffing 
two.  I  figgered  thow  that  she  mite 
think  he  was  being  f unnj-  on  purpus  and 
the  way  he  was  getting  awaj-  with  it 
by  maiking  her  latt  mite  let  him  maik 
a  hit  with  her  insted  of  the  uther  way 
a  round.  So  I  thot  I  would  show  her 
that  Persev  wasent  the  onely  funny  man 
on  the  teme. 

You  know  Gus  how  I  can  imataie 
aneybody  I  want  to.  I  went  over  to  the 
bench  and  grabed  off  a  derby  hat  and  a 
"ittel  cane  and  then  I  put  a  littel  black 
mustashe  on  my  lip  and 
r.vhen  I  had  did  that  I 
hunched  up  my  showlders 
and  spred  my  tows  a  part 
£jid  I  was  a  ringer  for  this 
here  Charley  Chaplin. 

'  walked  out  onto  the 
feeld  and  let  the  grand- 
stand get  a  flash  at  me  in 
the  maik  up. 

Thay  give  me  a  big  latt 
rite  a  way.  And  tlien  I 
commensed  to  do  the  ima- 
tashun  of  Charley  Chaplin. 
I  walked  over  to  Roger  on 
piy  heels  and  twirleing  my 
-ittel  cane  and  took  off  my 
hat  to  him.  Then  I  run 
out  to  the  plait  whare  the 
rest  of  the  teme  was  take- 
ing  thare  batting  pracktise. 
Shulte  was  up  and  he 
^paisted  one  into  deep  sen- 
,Ter  feeld.  As  soon  as  the 
jball  left  the  bat  I  started 
|Towerds  first. 

j  I  overrun  the  bag  on  pur- 
Jpos  and  then  I  slowed  my- 
iself  down  on  one  leg  like 
■  Zhaplin  does  it  you  know 
.  Gus  whitch  is  a  kind  of  a 
,  funnj-  hop.    I  did  the  saim 

thing  when  I  run  to  secund 
.base  and  at  third  two.  I 
J  was   makeing  beleve  that  I 
^a   homer    on    Shultes  drive 

Gus.  I  fell  down  half  way 
[third  and  home  just  the  saim  as  Chaplin 
.  iocs  a  fall  when  sumbody  in  the  pitcher 
^  laiks  a  swat  at  him  and  layes  him  out. 
.  And  then  I  pickt  myself  up  and  took 

off  my  hat  quick  to  the  grandstand  and 
J  then  I  come  on  home  waddeling  on  my 
"heels  as  if  I  was  tr\'eing  to  run  hard 
,  but  dident  know  how. 
j  The  stand  gimme  a  biger  laff  than 
J  ever  and  thare  was  a  lot  of  folks  claping 

thare  hands   and  yeling  becaws  thay 


liked  m}-  work  as  a  imatater.  And  Gus 
the  one  that  was  laffing  and  claping  thare 
hands  the  lowdest  of  all  was  Fanny.  So 
I  knowed  that  Persey  hadent  got  the 
inside  of  the  track  with  me  by  maiking 
her  laff  at  his  atemp  to  play  ball  and  I 
was  satisfyed. 

Well  Gus  of  course  he  dident  get  into 
the  gaim  when  the  old  bell  rang  and 
we  started  to  maik  it  two  strait  on  the 
serious  with  them  thare  Giunts.  I  dident 
pitch  nether  haveing  worked  onely  the 
day  befoar  and  wile  I  am  big  and  strong 
enuff  to  stand  it  to  work  out  of  mv 


Persey  who 
down  and 

had  got 
you  see 
betwene 


thot  he  was  going  to  play  ferst  base  like  a  fool  neels 
reaches  for  Archer's  stomach  pad  and  shin  gards. 

tern  every  day  Roger  dont  call  on  me 
moar  than  twicet  a  week  on  acct.  of 
being  afrade  of  wareing  out  the  best 
pitcher  he  has  got  and  he  knows  it. 
So  there  is  nuthing  moar  to  tell  you  a 
bout  what  hapened  that  aftirnoon  be- 
caws nuthing  come  off  that  would  give 
you  a  laff  or  maj^  be  maik  3'ou  saj'  you 
are  ackquainted  with  the  best  pitcher  in 
ether  lege.   You  know  me  hay  Gus. 

As  soon  as  the  jeth  was  over  and 
Lavender  was  still  going  strong  and  so 
thare  was  no  nede  of  me  sticking  a 
round  to  go  in  and  saiv  the  sraim  for     murder  him. 


him  when  we  had  the  Giunts  5  to  nuth- 
ing I  ast  Roger  could  I  bete  it  as  I  had 
a  importunt  dait  to  kepe  and  he  sed  go 
ahed  and  I  maid  a  brake  for  the  club- 
house. 

What  I  was  figgering  on  you  see  Gus 
was  geting  a  round  to  call  on  Fanny  be- 
foar Persej'  could  show  up  to  kepe  the 
dait  for  half  past  6  and  that  then  I 
would  taik  her  off  to  diner  and  the 
movie  pitcher  show  without  him  come- 
ing  a  long. 

But  when  he  seen  me  beteing  it  off 
the  bench  he  must  have  tumbeled  to 
what  I  was  tryeing  to  do 
and  he  ast  Roger  could  he 
get  a  way  two  and  of 
coarse  Roger  dident  cair 
wheather  he  was  a  round 
the  ball  park  or  not  aftir 
he  had  sliped  the  crowd  a 
laff  during  the  pracktise 
and  so  he  told  him  he 
could  go. 

He  come  into  the  club- 
house aftir  me  and  started 
to  fite  to  get  into  his  close 
ahed  of  me.  Wile  he  was 
geting  out  of  his  uneiform 
and  his  back  was  terned  I 
grabbed  his  soxs  and  un- 
derware  and  took  them 
with  me  into  the  showir 
and  tj'ed  them  into  nots 
and  let  the  water  run  on 
them  and  that  maid  them 
so  tite  he  couldent  untA'e 
them  and  I  dumped  them 
on  the  floor  and  left  them 
thare  for  him  to  find  and 
trye  to  get  into  them  if  he 
thot  he  could  get  out  of 
the  clubhouse  fastir  than 
me. 

I  went  hy  him  on  tlie  run 
on  the  way   back  to  the 
lockirs  as  he  was  beteing  it 
for  the  showir  and  I  had  a 
hard  time  to  kepe  my  face  strait  when 
I  thot  of  what  he  would  do  when  he 
found  his  sox  and  thinks  soping  wet 
and  h'eing  on  the  floor  in  thare  all 
tyed  up. 

But  Gus  wile  I  was  a  way"  what  do 
you  think  that  suckir  had  did.  He  had 
hid  my  cote  and  cut  tlie  shoo  laices  out 
of  my  shoes  and  that  wasent  all  but  he 
had  put  his  foot  thrue  my  straw  hat  so 
as  I  couldent  ware  it  agen  and  the  hat 
had  cost  me  i  dollar  and  a  half  and  I 
was  going  to  so  back  to  the  showirs  and 
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But  then  if  I  done  that  T  figgered  that 
I  mite  be  lait  for  the  dait  with  Fanny 
and  so  I  ses  to  myself  I  will  fix  him 
for  this  laiter  and  I  hurried  up  and  begin 
dresing. 

Persey  come  back  and  thrue  his  wet 
underware  and  his  soxs  still  with  the 
nots  in  them  at  me  without  sayeing  a 
word.  And  then  he  begun  to  hustel  into 
his  close  without  them.  I  found  my 
cote  and  I  run  out  of  the  clubhouse 
without  no  shoo  laices  in  my  shoos  ahd 
without  no  hat  on  my  hed.  He  come 
rite  aftir  me  with  his  close  on  over 
his  skin  insted  of  his  underware  and  no 


\ 
I 
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soxs  and  he  jumped  into  a  tacksey  cab 
wile  I  hoped  a  bord  a  strete  car  and  we 
both  bete  it  me  for  the  hotel  and  him 
for  his  fathers  house  to  get  into  sum 
reggeler  close  and  go  a  round  to  see 
Fanny. 

We  both  got  thare  togather  at  just 
6  Oh  clock  and  we  set  down  in  ,the 
parler  and  wated  for  Fanny  to  get  redy 
whitch  her  mothir  had  told  us  would 
be  in  a  minnit  but  it  was  eezy  a  hour 
befoar  she  showed  up  and  all  that  time 
me  and  Persey  set  glareing  at  one  an- 
uther  and  not  dareing  to  say  what  we 
would  like  to  at  eech  uther  on  acct.  of 
being  afrad  that  Fanny  or  her  mothir 


or  aneybody  else  that  may  have  ben  in 
the  house  mite  hear  us  and  chuck  us  out 
for  swareing. 

Well  Gus  the  three  of  us  went  to 
diner  togather.  When  the  water  come 
with  the  check  Persey  ses  he  would  go 
out  and  see  a  bout  geting  a  tacksey  cab 
to  talk  us  to  the  plais  whare  the  movie 
pitchers  was  showing  at  and  I  had  to 
dig  down  and  settel  up  for  what  we 
had  and  the  moast  of  it  was  for  what 
Persey  had  ordired  the  big  stifT. 

He  had  told  the  water  to  bring  him 
a  pile  of  things  with  naims  that  I  never 
herd  of  befoar  and  I  had  sed  to  him 


when  I  herd  him  ordiring  whare  are  you 
thinking  of  going  to  may  be  to  the 
north  Pole  or  africka  that  you  are  ordir- 
ing all  this  grub. 

He  sed  O  no  but  I  am  a  harty  eeter. 
But  Gus  he  dident  eet  the  half  of  what 
he  had  told  the  water  to  bring  him  aftir 
it  come  onto  the  tabel  and  thare  L  was 
stuck  to  pay  for  it  all  aftir  he  had  gone 
out  to  see  a  bout  a  tacksey. 

When  we  got  out  at  the  theayter  Per- 
sey husteled  Fanny  by  the  arm  rite  into 
the  entrance  and  I  was  stuck  agen  to 
pay  the  shover.  It  costed  me  i  dollur 
and  70  five  sents. 

Whare  are  the  tickets  Persey  ses  when 


I  come  up  to  him  and  Fanny  whare 
thay  was  standing  in  the  lobbie. 

Yes  whare  are  thay  I  ses  to  him  with 
a  scoul. 

I  dident  want  to  spoil  yure  trete  he 
ses  by  byeing  them  so  I  left  it  for  you 
to  do.  Hurry  up  he  ses  for  I  just  seen 
through  the  door  here  when  it  opened 
to  let  sum  peepul  go  throe  that  a  good 
fillum  has  just  started  and  I  want  to 
see  it. 

If  you  wated  until  you  put  yure  hand 
in  yure  pockit  to  pay  yure  shair  of  aney  ■ 
thing  throe  a  crack  in  a  door  is  whare 
yude  see  evry  show  I  ses.  But  him 
and  Fanny  was  looking  at  the  pitchers 
stuck  up  in  the  lobbie  and  they  dident 
hear  me. 

I  went  and  bot  the  tickits  that  he 
had  stuck  me  for  agen.  I  coudent  tell 
you  what  was  the  show  thare  Gus  be- 
caws  I  dident  have  no  intrust  in  it  aftir 
that.  I  was  bizy  figgering  what  the 
evening  had  costed  me  so  far  and  it 
was  enuff  betwene  the  diner  and  the 
tacksey  cab  and  the  tickits  for  the  movie 
show  beleve  me. 

Persey  sed  when  we  .come  outside 
aftirwerds  that  we  would  go  sum  plais 
and  get  sum  supper.  I  sed  I  had  to 
get  back  to  the  hotel  and  tern  in  be- 
caws  Roger  dident  stand  for  none  of 
the  playirs  on  the  teme  kepeing  lait 
hours  and  so  I  ast  Fanny  was  she  going 
to  be  at  the  gaim  tomorrer  and  when 
she  sed  she  was  I  sed  I  would  see  her 
thare  and  then  I  left  them. 

I  layed  a  walk  for  a  bout  three  hours 
Gus  aftir  I  got  back  to  the  hotel  and  I 
could  onely  figger  it  out  that  Persey 
had  got  the  beter  of  me  in  the  first  lap 
of  the  race  I  had  told  him  he  was  in 
with  me  for  Fanny. 

I  ses  to  myself  I  will  have  to  get 
him  out  of  the  job  he  thinks  he  has 
got  with  the  teme  that  is  all.  Even 
thow  he  aint  reely  playing  with  the 
Cubs  I  thot  to  myself  as  long  as  he 
is  out  thare  on  the  feeld  evry  day  whare 
she  can  see  him  in  a  unieform  and 
she  is  crazy  a  bout  ball  playirs  and  all 
I  have  got  him  for  a  rival  in  her  eyes 
when  I  could  have  her  looking  at  me 
all  a  lone  if  he  was  off  of  the  teme. 

Then  I  thot  of  how  I  could  get  Roger 
to  give  him  the  gait  and  I  remembered 
a  bout  Persey  telling  him  he  smoaked 
sixty  cigareets  a  day.  Aney  fella  that 
smoaked  that  many  pills  betwene  get- 
ing up  in  the  morning  and  going  to  bed 
at  nite  I  figgered  couldent  brake  himself 
of  the  habit. 


You  know  how  I  can  imatait  aneybuddy  I  want  to  Gus  and  I  had  the  hole 

stand  laffing  at  me. 
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So  I  had  an  idear  to  go  on  in  geting 
Roger  to  throw  him  off  of  the  teme 
and  it  was  this  Gus.  I  would  tell  Roger 
that  it  would  give  the  teme  a  bad  naim 
with  the  fans  and  the  noospaiper  scribes 
that  dident  know  nothing  a  bout  Persey 
onely  being  with  the  club  as  a  advertisu- 
ment  to  see  him  braking  the  traneing 
rules  that  are  lade  down  for  all  ball 
temes  to  foUer  by  smoaking  cigareets 
and  the  reezun  it  would  be  a  bad  thing 
for  the  Cubs  was  that  peepul  would  think 
if  one  man  on  the  teme  was  smoaking 
cigareets  we  was  all  doing  it  and  that 
we  wasent  maiking  no  reel  trye  for  the 
pennunt. 

\\'ell  Gus  this  aftirnoon  when  I  went 
out  to  the  ball  park  thare  was  Persey 
just  chasing  in  through  the  gait  that 
ledes  to  the  clubhouse  and  we  was  both 
of  us  lait  on  acct.  of  me  haveing  lade 
a  walk  so  long  the  nite  befoar  thinking 
that  I  had  slept  rite  thrue  the  morning 
when  I  did  get  to  slepe  and  till  past 
noon  and  we  was  going  to  play  a  dubbel 
heder  beginning  at  one  thirty  and  all. 

I  guess  the  reezun  Persey  was  lait 
was  becaws  he  wasent  in  the  habit  of 
geting  up  aney  erleyer  than  a  bout  12 
Oh  clock  as  a  reggeler  thing. 

We  both  of  us  knowed  that  Fanny 
would  be  all  redy  out  in  the  stand  and 
we  eech  hurried  up  to  bete  the  other  out 
on  the  feeld  like  we  had  tryed  to  bete 
eech  uther  getting  a  way  from  the  ball 
park  the  aftirnoon  befoar  onely  we 
dident  stop  to  try  to  hide  our  close 
from  each  uther  this  time  we  was  in 
sutch  a  swet  to  get  into  our  unieforms. 

I  got  out  of  ikt  clubhouse  first  and 
bete  it  acrost  the  feeld.  But  Persey 
was  rite  aftir  me.  The  reezun  I  had  got 
even  a  cuppel  of  fete  hed  start  on  him 
was  that  he  had  stoped  to  role  one  of 
them  cigareets  of  his  becaws  I  guess  he 
must  have  all  redy  forgot  what  Roger 
had  told  him  a  bout  fineing  him  if  he 
caut  him  smoaking  one  of  them  agen 
whitch  was  onely  a  stall  on  Rogers  part 
of  coarse  Gus  for  he  wouldent  have 
reely  fined  him  for  how  could  he  when 
Persey  wasent  drawring  no  salery  with 
the  teme  at  all. 

We  both  seen  whare  Fanny  was  set- 
ing  in  the  stand  and  it  was  the  saim 
plais  whare  she  had  ben  setting  the  day 
befoar  and  we  rushed  up  to  her  neck 
and  neck  and  sed  how  do  you  do. 

Rite  a  way  Persey  started  roleing  an- 
uther  cigareet. 

I  sed  xcuse  me  for  a  minnit  and  I 
went  over  to  Roger.    I  sed  like  as  if 


I  had  just  thot  a  bout  it  that  minnit  that 
he  had  aught  to  maik  Persey  quit  smoak- 
ing cigareets  or  get  off  the  teme  for 
the  reezun  whitch  I  have  told  you  Gus 
I  doped  out  the  night  befoar  when  I 
was  lyeing  in  bed  thinking. 

Roger  seen  the  cents  of  what  I  told 
him  rite  a  way  and  he  went  over  to 
whare  Persey  was  leneing  agenst  the 
stand  talking  to  Fanny  with  the  cigareet 
sticking  out  of  his  faice  and  he  slaped  it 
out  of  his  mouth. 

Dident  I  tell  you  yestiddy  Roger  ses  to 
him  in  a  sharp  toan  of  voise  that  smoak- 


Persey  bureys  his  sack  of  tobacker  and 
cigareet  paipers  and  puts  the  toom  stone 
over  them  and  neels  down  behind  them. 


ing  them  undertakers  pets  was  agenst 
the  rules. 

I  forgot  a  bout  it  ses  Persey. 

You  forget  a  bout  it  oncet  moar  Roger 
ses  to  him  and  j-ule  forget  that  you 
was  ever  a  member  of  this  teme  becaws 
you  wont  have  been  with  it  long  enuft 
for  it  to  have  maid  no  lasting  impres- 
shun  on  yure  mind. 

And  then  Roger  walked  a  way. 

I  was  fealing  purty  tickeled  at  the 
way  things  was  brakeing  just  like  I 
had  figgered  them  out.  When  Roger  ses 
a  thing  he  genrully  menes  it  and  he 
had  towld  the  yung  fella  that  if  he 


smoaked  one  moar  cigareet  he  was  thrue 
with  the  teme  for  good  and  that  was 
just  what  I  wanted  to  clere  him  out 
of  my  way  to  Fanny. 

Purty  soon  I  seen  Perseys  hand  go 
towerds  the  front  of  his  shirt  in  a 
sort  of  forgetful  way  and  come  out 
with  a  littel  sack  of  tobacker.  Then  his 
other  hand  kind  of  wandered  towerds 
his  pants  pockit  and  he  hawled  out  a 
book  of  paipers  for  the  rest  of  the 
maikings. 

I  sed  to  myself  he  will  be  off  of  this 
teme  in  a  bout  anuther  minnit  becaws 
I  was  figgering  Gus  on  wating  until  he 
had  got  the  cigareet  roled  and  lited 
and  then  I  was  going  to  call  Rogers 
attenshun  to  him. 

But  Roger  looked  a  round  at  him 
too  soon.  Persey  had  got  the  cigareet 
maid  but  he  hadent  hawled  out  the 
match  to  lite  it  yet  when  he  seen  Roger 
watching  him.  He  maid  out  like  he 
was  thinking  a  bout  sumthing  else  and 
busted  the  cigareet  up  in  his  fingers 
and  thrue  the  peaces  onto  the  ground. 

Roger  caled  acrost  to  me  to  start 
warmeing  up  with  Humphries  and  Zabel 
and  A'aughn  so  as  he  could  pick  out 
whitch  one  of  us  he  wanted  to  go  in  and 
do  the  twirling  for  the  first  gaim  that 
aftirnoon  and  so  I  dident  have  time  to 
pay  no  more  attenshun  to  Persey  for  the 
next  five  or  ten  minnits. 

Then  the  gaim  started  and  I  went  over 
to  the  bench  becaws  Roger  had  sent 
Humphries  in  to  work  and  I  looked  a 
round  for  Persey  but  he  wasent  on  the 
bench  nor  up  a  genst  the  stand  talking 
to  Fannie  nether  and  I  couldent  see 
him  nowhare. 

He  dident  show  up  aftir  the  first  in- 
ing  nor  the  second  and  third  and  I  was 
beginning  to  feel  beter  than  ever  becaws 
all  at  oncet  the  thot  had  struck  me  that 
likely  he  had  got  discouraged  becaws 
Roger  wouldent  let  him  smoak  no  ciga- 
reets and  he  had  gone  and  quit  the 
teme  of  his  own  ackord  rather  than  do 
without  them  pills  of  his  that  he  was  all 
the  time  roleing. 

It  was  the  middel  of  the  fifth  and  I 
got  up  oft  the  bench  and  started  to  walk 
a  round  to  the  outfeeld  and  sit  down 
up  agenst  the  fense  in  the  sun.  I  took 
a  look  up  at  the  grandstand  to  see  if 
Fann}-  was  still  thare  and  I  seen  her 
all  rite.   But  I  seen  sumthing  else  two. 

The  stand  was  a  fire  way  back  on 
top  at  leste  that  was  what  I  thot  from 
the  smoak  that  was  poreing  out  thare 
and  I  yelled  to  the  fellas  and  the  gaim 
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stoped  wile  thay  all  run  in  off  the  feeld 
to  help  put  out  what  thay  thot  was  a 
fire  in  the  stand  the  saim  as  what  I 
had. 

Sum  of  the  Giunts  took  down  the 
fire  hose  off  of  the  stand  and  sum  of 
our  teme  fastened  it  onto  the  hydrant 
and  then  me  and  Zimmerman  and  Saier 
and  Good  started  up  towerds  whare  the 
smoak  was  pouring  out  thicker  than 
ever  from  the  top  setes  of  the  stand  wile 
the  crowd  was  standing  up  all  xsited  and 
watcheing  to  see  us  put  what  we  thot 
was  the  fire  out. 

Gus  it  wasent  no  fire  at  all. 

We  found  that  out  when  we  got  to 
whare  the  smoak  was  coming  from  and 
just  befoar  we  got  thare  Zim  had  held 
up  his  hand  so  as  the  fellas  down 
whare  the  hydrant  was  at  could  see  him 
and  that  was  the  signul  we  had  maid  up 
for  them  to  tern  the  water  on. 

We  looked  in  thrue  the  smoak  and 
seen  Persey  sitting  thare  with  a  cigareet 
in  his  face  and  a  lot  of  buts  a  round 
him  on  the  flore. 

Aftir  Roger  had  told  him  that  if  he 
caut  him  smoaking  a  cigareet  a  gen  he 
would  fire  him  off  of  the  teem  he  had 
gone  up  in  the  stand  whare  he  figgered 
Bresnahan  couldent  see  him  and  started 
to  stele  a  few  inhails  becaws  he  couldent 
kepe  a  way  from  them  coffin  nales  of 
hisn. 

Well  Gus  we  terned  the  hose  on  the 
poor  nut  and  that  maid  him  jump  up 
and  drop  the  cigareet  he  was  smoaking. 
We  went  rite  on  sokeing  him  with  the 
water  and  he  tryed  to  run  a  way  from 
the  cold  bath  he  was  geting.  He  climbed 
up  one  of  the  hemes  of  the  stand  to 
the  roof  with  us  kepeing  the  hose  terned 
on  him  all  the  time.  Then  he  run 
acrost  the  roof  to  the  front  of  the 
stand  and  grabed  a  hold  of  one  of  the 
hemes  thare  to  slide  down  onto  the 
feeld. 

And  that  was  when  sum  of  the  uther 
fellas  off  of  both  temes  got  bizzy  with 
anuther  hose  that  thay  fastened  onto 
anuther  one  of  the  hydrunts  and  thay 
sent  a  streme  up  to  Persey  as  he  started 
to  slide  down  the  heme  that  went  on 
with  the  sokeing  we  had  gaiv  him  rite 
whare  we  left  off  when  he  got  out  of 
•our  rainge  by  going  up  onto  the  roof. 

He  come  down  the  heme  under  a 
stedy  streme  of  ice  cold  water  all  the 
way.  When  he  landed  on  the  grownd 
he  sat  thare  for  a  minnit  tryeing  to  get 
his  breth  and  the  water  out  of  his  eyes 


and  then  he  ran  over  to  Bresnahan. 
I  broak  the  rules  and  smoaked  anuther 
cigareet  aftir  you  told  me  not  to  he 
panted  to  Roger.  But  will  you  give  me 
anuther  chancet  and  not  throw  me  off 
of  the  teme  if  I  promus  you  1  wont 
never  smoak  a  cigareet  agen. 

One  moar  chancet  ses  I^oger  is  all  He 
give  you. 

Thats  all  I  need  ses  Persey.  Wate 
until  aftir  the  gaim  he  ses  and  He  show 
you  that  I  mene  it.  And  Gus  when 
we  come  in  to  the  clubhouse  a  cuppel 
of  hours  laiter  Persey  was  wateing 
thare  for  us  with  a  bord  all  fixt  up  and 
he  took  us  out  and  had  us  watch  him 
wile  he  buryed  his  littel  sack  of  tobacker 
and  paipers  in  the  grownd.  Then  he 
put  the  bord  up  over  it  and  on  it  he 
had  wrote  Drowned  Perseys  cigareet 
habit  and  he  ses  to  Roger  thats  buryed 
now  and  is  no  moar. 


So  it  seams  Gus  that  my  idear  of 
geting  him  throwed  off  of  the  teme  so 
that  Fanny  couldent  see  him  out  on  the 
feeld  with  me  has  fell  thrue.  But  who 
would  have  thot  that  he  would  brake 
himself  of  the  cigareet  habit  all  for  a 
girl  whitch  is  what  he  wants  to  stay 
with  the  teme  for  and  at  that  he  must 
think  a  lot  of  Fanny  and  no  kiding. 

But  he  dont  think  no  moar  about  her 
than  I  do  and  so  I  aint  thrue  with  my 
race  with  him  yet  by  a  good  dele  to 
see  whitch  one  of  us  finully  cops  her 
out.  He  write  a  gen  soon  Gus  and  let 
you  know  how  things  are  going  betwene 
him  and  me  but  you  can  put  a  peace  of 
money  down  now  that  I  am  going  to 
win  out  in  the  long  run  and  not  stand  no 
chancet  of  loseing  yure  bet.  You  know 
me  hay  Gus. 

Yure  pal 

Bugs. 


Film  Flams 

By  Dean  Bowman 


/V  MILLIONAIRE  Chinaman  in  Mil- 
waukee  is  building  a  picure-play 
house  to  be  called  the  Toy  Theater,  and 
he  can  use  the  name  without  being  ac- 
cused of  imitation,  for  his  name  is 
Charley  Toy,  and  the  Cream  City  claims 
he  is  the  first  of  his  race  in  America 
to  accumulate  a  million. 

What  Brady,  the  old-time  photogra- 
pher, did  for  America  in  the  sixties,  in 
making  negatives  of  war  scenes,  which 
are  now  the  most  valued  relics  of  the 
Rebellion  in  Washington,  the  moving- 
picture  camera  is  going  to  do  for  the 
English  government  in  taking  photo- 
graphs of  the  events  at  the  front  to 
be  preserved  in  the  British  museum. 

What  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
lobby  displays  ever  made  is  the  in- 
genious idea  furnished  by  the  Sing  Sing 
Feature  Film  Company,  145  West 
Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York,  to  ad- 
vertise its  exclusive  scenes  of  the  elec- 
trocution of  the  last  gunman,  with  an 
electric  chair  and  the  convicts  in  their 
gray  garb. 

The  Equity  Motion  Picture  Company, 
Strand  Theater  Building,  New  York, 
announce  that  they  are  to  make  a  spe- 
cialty of  vaudeville  hits  in  picture  plays, 
with  Billy  B.  Van  and  the  Beaumont 
Sisters  as  the  stars. 


White-slave  films  have  been  the  rec- 
ord breakers,  and  the  four-reel  sensa- 
tion just  released  by  Vic's  Big  Hits,  145 
West  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York,  is 
a  top-notcher  in  that  line,  as  it  is  in- 
dorsed by  the  clergy. 

In  a  recent  lawsuit  it  was  testified  to 
that  Charles  Chaplin  drew  a  salary  of 
twelve  hundred  dollars  a  week ;  William 
Farnum,  one  thousand -dollars,  and  Mar- 
guerite Clark,  nine  hundred  dollars. 
Who  wouldn't  be  a  headliner  in  the 
movies  ? 

There  are  nine  hundred  and  fifty 
motion-picture  theaters  in  New  York, 
and  in  the  line'  of  amusements  the  pub- 
lic dance  hall  comes  in  a  good  second, 
with  seven  hundred  and  ninety-one 
places  where  one  can  fox-trot. 

In  his  new  play,  ''Home  Again," 
James  J.  Corbett  will  use  a  reel  of 
films  showing  himself  sparring.  This 
is  said  to  be  the  first  time  it  was  ever 
attempted  to  combine  "movies"  and 
"talkies"  in  a  dramatic  production. 

The  New  York  Herald  loses  a  good 
man  in  having  John  C.  Flinn  step  out 
of  its  dramatic  department  to  become 
publicity  adviser  to  Jesse  L.  Lasky.  He 
will  promote  the  Feature  Play  Com- 
pany's productions  at  the  New  York  end 
of  the  business. 


A  Night  Out:  A  Chaplin  Comedy 

(ESSANAY) 

By  B.  Ouade 

Can  you  imagine  Charlie  Chap]in,  in  his  familiar  battered  derby,  little  short  coat  and  baggy 
trousers,  with  his  wits  and  his  tongue  twisted  by  too  much  to  drink?  Can  you  picture  him,  thus 
befuddled,  finding  a  strange  young  woman  under  his  bed  at  the  hotel  into  which  he  had  gone  to 
snatch  a  few  hours'  rest  in  the  middle  of  his  "night  out  ?"  Of  course  the  girl  had  a-  husband. 
And  of  course  there  was  a  mix-up,  in  which  Charlie  got  into  enough  trouble  to  make  your  sides 
ache  with  laughter.  But  don't  try  to  imagine  it.  Read  this  story,  based  on  the  Essanay  comedy 
of  the  same  title,  and  see  for  yourself  why  Charlie  Chaplin  is  called  the  "funniest  man  in  the  world." 


CHARLIE  CHAPLIX  had  been  look- 
ing on  the  wine  when  it  was  pink, 
\  iolet,  green,  and  j  ellow ;  in  other 
words,  he  had  just  consumed  sixteen 
pousse  caf'cs. 

It  was  a  sillj-  drink  for  him  to  pick 
out.  That  is  to  sa}',  it  would  have  been 
a  silly  drink  for  him  to  pick  out  if  he 
had  had  anything  to  do  with  its  selec- 
tion. He  had  not  done  so,  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  His  lifelong  pal — a  man  on 
whom  he  had  never  set  eyes  before  that 
night  incidental!}- — had  chosen  the  rain- 
bow-hued  and  innocent-appearing,  but 
highly  explosive,  drink  for  him.  And 
Charlie,  as  he  mounted  the  steps  of  the 
hotel,  was — well,  he  was  not  what  a 
truthful  person  could  have  called  ex- 
acth'  sober. 

His  pal  had  preceded  him  fifteen  min- 
utes before  to  the  room  in  that  hotel 
which  he  and  Charlie  had  engaged 
earlier  in  the  evening ;  at  least,  he  had 
said  something  about  going  there  to 
"take  forty  winks  before  curfew  rings, 
and  the  big  time  starts  on  Broadway.'' 
But  now,  due  to  those  sixteen  multi- 
colored drinks  with  which  Charlie  had 
surprised,  and  temporarily  stunned,  his 
stomach,  Charlie  forgot  that  he  was 
stopping  there — what,  indeed,  he  had 
come  into  the  place  for  at  all. 

Stopping  at  the  desk,  he  groped 
I  vainly  with  his  foot  for  a  rail  upon 
Iwhich  to  rest  it. 

The  clerk  who  had  given  Charlie  and 
his  new-found  friend  their  key  had  gone 
off  dut>'  since  then.  The  proprietor  of 
the  hotel  himself  was  in  charge  of  the 
'desk.  Failing  to  find  the  rail  for  which 
he  was  seeking,  Charlie-found  something 
else — the  bottle  of  ink  beside  the  open 
register — and  he  lifted  it  to  his  lips  and 
was  about  to  drain  it. 

"Here,  here !"  exclaimed  the  owner 


of  the  hotel,  depriving  him  of  the  ink- 
well in  the  nick  of  time.  "That's  not 
to  drink,  you  idiot;  it's  put  there  to 
sign  your  name  w-ith  in  this  book;  that 
is.  if  you  want  a  room  here." 

Laughing  pleasantly  at  his  own  mis- 


Then,  drawing  the  register  toward 
him,  he  shook  the  surplus  of  ink  from 
the  pen — onto  the  hotel  owner's  shirt 
front. 

The  latter  expostulated.  But  Charlie 
paid  no  heed  to  him.    He  was  absorbed 


Charlie  Chaplin  looked  longingly  at  the  girl;  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  ine 
head  waiter  was  looking — just  as  longingly — at  him. 


take,  Charlie  murmured  something  to 
the  effect  that  a  room  was  one  thing 
above  all  others  he  wanted  just  then. 
The  proprietor  handed  him  the  pen,  and 
Charlie  dipped  it  in  the  ink  and  stirred 
it  vigorouslv  around. 


in  a  critical  examination  of  the  pen 
point.  He  wiped  it  off  on  the  proprie- 
tor's beard.  Again  the  latter  started  to 
protest.  But  once  more  Charlie  ig- 
nored him.  Dipping  the  pen  into  the 
ink  a  second  time,  his  brows  were  knit 
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in  a  frown  of  concentration  as  he  began 
to  inscribe  his  signature  upon  the  page 
of  the  register  before  him. 

Meanwhile,  a  heavily  veiled  girl  or 
woman — the  thickness  of  the  veil  pre- 
vented one  from  hazarding  even  a  guess 
as  to  her  age,  or  what  her  face  was  like 
—had  entered  the  hotel  lobby.  She  came 
to  the  pillar  directly  behind  Charlie, 
and,  propping  one  foot  upon  the  leather 
seat  around  it,  bent  down  to  attend  to 
a  refractory  shoe  lace. 

Charlie,  in  the  physical  and  mental 
efiforts  he  was  making  to  sign  his  name, 
backed  into  her. 

Looking  around,  with  a  start,  he  lifted 
his  hat  to  the  fair  unknown  and  flashed 
her  his  friendly  smile.  Then,  turning 
around  to  the  register  once  more,  he 
attempted  to  back  into  her  again. 

But  the  veiled  object  of  his  question- 
able attentions,  having  completed  the 
retying  of  her  shoe,  was  no  longer 
there.  Charlie  sprawled  on  the  floor 
of  the  lobby,  bringing  the  hotel  register 
with  him.  Lying  there  at  full  length, 
with  the  book  open  before  him,  Charlie 
mechanically  finished  writing  his  name 
in  it,  his  eyes  meanwhile  folloXving  the 
lady  whose  unexpected  removal  of  her 
presence  from  his  immediate  proximity 
had  been  responsible  for  his  downfall, 
as  she  moved  slowly  across  the  lobby, 
looking  back  at  him  over  her  coyly 
shrugging  shoulder. 

Picking  himself  up,  Charlie  zigzagged, 
rather  than  walked,  up  to  her.  He 
raised  his  hat  by  the  back  of  the  brim. 

"Won't  you  let  a  little  sunshine  filter 
into  this  dull  place,"  he  gallantly  re- 
quested, "by  raising  your  veil?" 

She  promptly  obliged. 

"0-o-oh !"  breathed  Charlie,  wincing 
as  he  looked  on  a  long  nose,  a  sallow 
complexion,  two  cross  eyes,  and  a 
mouthful  of  gold  teeth.  Reaching  up, 
he  pulled  the  veil  down  over  her  face 
again  as  if  it  had  been  a  shade.  "Good 
night!" 

Then,  holding  onto  the  sides  of  his 
derby  with  both  hands,  as  though  the 
sight  of  that  ultrahomely  countenance 
behind  the  veil  had  made  not  only  his 
head,  but  the  hat  above  it,  ache,  he 
turned  sharply  around  and  marched 
stiffly  away  on  his  heels. 

Charlie  found  that  his  pal,  whose 
acquaintance  he  had  first  made  in  the 
barroom  where  the  pousse  cafe  had 
been  introduced  to  Charlie's  wondering, 
and  at  the  same  time  protesting,  diges- 


tive apparatus,  was  not  in  the  hotel 
room. 

His  unexplained  absence  did  not 
worry  Charlie.  The  sight  of  the  bed 
reminded  him  that  he  was  very  weary, 
and,  despite  the  fact  that  it  was  still 
early  in  the  evening,  he  prepared  to 
retire. 

With  his  coat  off,  Charlie  went  around 
looking  for  a  place  to  hang  it.  He 
placed  it  on  the  wall  where  a  hook 
should  have  been,  and  turned  away. 
The  garment  dropped  to  the  floor. 
Again,  and  yet  again,  Charlie,  weaving 
his  way  unsteadily  about  the  room, 
placed  the  coat  upon  the  wall,  only  to 
have  it  fall  in  a  heap  at  his  feet. 
P'inall}-,  he  thrust  the  coat  unwittingly 
through  the  window,  and  when  he  let 
go  of  it  it  did  not  fall  on  the  floor — 
but  onto  the  sidewalk,  three  stories 
below. 

Having  thus  satisfactorily — to  him — 
got  rid  of  the  problem  of  where  to 
hang  that  much  of  his  clothing,  Charlie 
did  not  invite  a  further  one  by  seeking 
a  place  to  hang  up  the  rest  of  his  gar- 
ments, but  let  them  lie  scattered  about 
the  floor  as  fast  as  he  took  them  off. 

Only  his  little  bamboo  cane  was  he 
careful  of.  He  put  that  in  the  bed, 
adjusting  its  handle  tenderly  on  the  pil- 
low, and  drew  the  sheet  up  over  it. 

Then  in  his  pajamas,  and  with  his 
toothbrush  and  a  tube  of  dentrifice  in 
his  hands,  he  stepped  into  the  bathroom 
adjoining. 

Squeezing  the  tube  of  tooth  paste 
above  the  toothbrush,  Charlie  sought  to 
drop  the  long,  serpentine  coil  of  aro- 
matic paste  which  the  pressure  of  his 
fingers  released  from  the  mouth  of  the 
tube  upon  the  surface  of  the  brush. 
With  his  head  bent  over  the  task,  and 
slowly  teetering  from  his  heels  to  his 
toes,  and  back  to  his  heels  again,  paste 
and  brush  persistently  missed  connec- 
tions. At  last  he  was  successful ;  the 
paste  fell  upon  the  bristles,  and  con- 
tinued to  fall  upon  them,  until  what 
looked  like  the  filling  of  a  charlotte 
russe  was  heaped  upon  the  brush.  But 
by  that  time  Charlie  had  forgotten  what 
he  had  brought  the  brush  for.  Lifting 
one  foot  to  the  edge  of  the  white  tile 
washstand,  he  proceeded  to  shine  his 
shoe.  And  then,  his  eyes  lifting  to  the 
shelf  above,  he  noticed  that  the  white 
paint  in  which  it  had  originally  been 
finished,  to  match  the  other  fixtures  in 
the  bathroom,  had  become  sadly  chipped 
and  worn  away. 


Lowering  his  foot,  Charlie  set  to 
work,  with  all  an  artist's  absorption  in 
the  task,  to  paint  the  edge  of  the  shelf 
with  the  remainder  of  the  tooth  paste 
on  his  toothbrush. 

It  was  just  at  this  time  that  a  man 
and  his  wife  and  their  pet  collie  arrived 
at  the  hotel,  unknown  to  Charlie  Chap- 
lin. They  were  assigned  to  a  room 
on  the  third  floor  also,  and  directly 
across  the  hall  from  him.  The  husband 
— he  was  a  powerfully  built,  black- 
browed  individual  with  an  undershot, 
"fighting"  jaw — went  out,  leaving  his 
wife  and  the  dog  alone  together  in  the 
room. 

Donning  a  suit  of  pajamas,  too,  in 
preparation  for  retiring,  she  began  to 
romp  with  the  collie. 

The  dog,  seizing  one  of  her  slippers, 
ran  round  and  round  the  room,  refusing 
to  yield  to  her  repeated,  half-laughing 
commands  that  he  drop  the  slipper. 
And  then,  before  she  could  stop  him, 
the  collie  bolted  out  of  the  room  and 
ran  into  Charlie's  across  the  hall. 

The  wife  of  the  bull-necked  and  dour- 
visaged  man  went  after  the  frolicsome 
canine.  The  dog  had  gone  under 
Charlie's  bed  with  the  slipper.  Drop- 
ping on  her  hands  and  knees,  she 
crawled  under  after  him.  As  she  did 
so,  the  collie — still  with  the  slipper  be- 
tween his  grinning  jaws — ran  out  and 
dashed  back  into  the  room  across  the 
hall  from  which  he  had  come,  and  at,- 
the  same  moment  Charlie  Chaplin  came 
back  from  the  bathroom. 

In  his  pajamas,  and  with  his  battered 
derby  hat  still  perched  on  top  of  his;: 
bushy  hair,  Charlie  sat  down  on  the 
side  of  the  bed  and  interestedly  watched 
the  room  spinning  round  and  round 
him. 

He  raised  his  hand  weakly  toward 
his  brow;  it  paused  six  inches  away 
from  it. 

Not  hearing  him  stir,  the  wife  of  the 
thickset  individual,  who  had  been  caught 
under  Charlie's  bed  by  his  unexpected 
return  to  the  room,  had  seized  that  mo- 
ment to  escape  from  her  unhappy  posi- 
tion. And  Charlie,  happening  to  glance 
down  at  that  moment,  had  seen  a 
woman's  head  protruding  from  beneath 
his  bed. 

Instantly,  meeting  his  surprised  gaze, 
she  drew  her  head  back  out  of  sight. 
Charlie  stared  about  him  bewilderedly 
"I  could  understand,"  he  murmured 
"my  seeing  two  of  us  in  the  room.  Bu\ 
one  of  us  couldn't  be  a  girl.    Have  i 
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got  'em — or  did  I  really'  see  her  head 
sticking  out  under  the  bed?" 

Charlie  swung  his  feet  up  onto  tlie 
side  of  it,  and  sat  there  with  his  arms 
locked  around  his  knees — waiting.  He 
put  out  one  hand,  after  a  moment  or 
so,  and  poked  it  inquiringly  under  the 
bed.  Farther  and  farther  under  the  bed 
he  thrust  his  hand,  and  farther  and  far- 
ther off  his  balance  he  leaned  on  top 
of  it  He  toppled  over  on  the  floor 
on  all  fours,  his  derb}-  rolling  half  under 
the  bed. 

And,  looking  beyond  it,  Charlie  gazed 
into  the  angril}-  flushed  face  of  the  fair 
intruder  upon  the  privacy  o:^  his  bed- 
room. 

Charlie  waved  a  gay  greeting  to  her. 
"One,  two,  three  for  j-ou !"  said  he. 
j  "I've  found  you,  and  now  it's  your  turn 
to  be  It  while  I  hide." 

The  girl  scrambled  out  from  under 
the  bed,  and,   screening  herself  from 
Charlie's  gaze  with  the  two  pillows  from 
j  the  bed,  backed  away  from  him. 
"Go  away !"  she  ordered  him. 
Charlie,  sitting  on  the  floor,  looked 
up  at  her. 

"Aren't    you    forgetting,"    said  he, 
'whose  room  this  is?'' 
"Go  awaj- !"'  repeated  the  girl. 
i-i    ''If  I  were  in  your  room,"  Charlie 
li' pointed  out  to  her,  "you  could  order 
f  me  to  do  so.    But  j^ou're  not  in  your 
:  room.    As  it  happens,  you're  in  mine. 
:  I  could  tell  }'ou  to  do  the  same  thing 
— go  away — if  I  wanted  to.    But  I'm 
inot  sure  tliat  I  do.    I  think  I  like  to 
I  have  j"Ou  around." 

I  The  girl's  husband,  meanwhile,  had 
icome  back  to  their  room  and  found 
!  her  gone  from  it.  He  went  downstairs 
j'to  the  proprietor  behind  the  desk,  bawl- 
lling  his  wife's  name  in  no  uncertain 
•tones  as  he  went,  to  demand  of  the 
'owner  of  the  hostelrj'  immediate  in- 
: ^'formation  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  his 
^hspouse. 

"I  don't  know  where  j-our  wife  is," 
^%he  hotel  proprietor  told  him. 
M    The  husband  started  wildly  back  up- 
-:airs  again. 

"She  won't  know  where  she  is,  either," 
e  made  the  forbidding  assertion,  for 
..er  absence  had  angered  him  through 
tiind  through,  "when  I  get  hold  of  her !'' 
!    In  the  hall  outside  the  room  in  which 
k4iis  wife  and  Charlie  Chaplin  were  con- 
iv'ronting  each  other,  the  brawny  man 
'■^.houted  her  name  again. 
"Maria  !    Maria  !" 

Charlie,  hearing  the  thunderous  voice 


intoning  that  word  over  and  over  in  the 
passageway  without,  looked  inquiringly 
at  the  girl  before  him. 

"Does  your  name  happen  to  be  Ma- 
ria?" he  inquired. 

The  girl  answered  grimly  : 

"It  is.  And  that's  my  husband  calling 
me." 

Charlie  turned  and  opened  the  door  a 
crack.  Through  the  crack  he  looked  out 
into  the  hall.  He  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  six-foot,  muscular  man  as  he  rushed 
by  in  search  of  his  mysteriously  strayed 
wife.  Instantly  Charlie  closed  the  door 
again. 

He  leaned  back  against  it,  and  from 
an  upright  posture  slid  down  along  its 
panels  to  a  sitting  one  upon  the  floor. 

"He,"  Charlie  faltered  to  the  girl, 
'"he's  a — a  big  man,  isn't  he?" 

"He  is,"  said  the  girl,  through  tight- 
pressed  lips,  still  grimhr. 

'"Don't  you  think  you'd  better  go 
back,"  Charlie  suggested,  ""to  your  own 
room  ?" 

The  girl  laughed  a  short,  bitter  laugh 
of  derision. 

"  And  run  smack  into  him?"  she  ques- 
tioned. "Xo,  I  don't  think  I'd  better 
do  that — and  it  wouldn't  be  the  best 
thing  that  could  happen  to  you,  either, 
if  I  was  such  a  fool  as  to  let  him  see 
me  coming  out  of  this  door." 

Charlie  lifted  himself  slowlj^  from  the 
floor,  and  opened  the  door  for  an  inch 
or  so  once  more.  Then  he  closed  the 
door  again,  and  turned  to  face  the  girl. 

"The  coast  is  clear !"  he  informed  her. 

It  was  the  truth.  Her  husband  had 
run  downstairs  again,  having  failed  to 
find  his  wife  in  their  room,  to  inquire 
a  second  time  of  the  proprietor  if  he 
knew  anything  of  her  whereabouts. 

"If  he  isn't  in  the  hall,"  the  girl  sug- 
gested to  Charlie,  "he  maj^  be  waiting 
for  me  in  our  room." 

"'No,  for  the  door  is  standing  open," 
Charlie  reassured  her  on  that  point.  "'He 
must  have  gone  downstairs.  And  now's 
3-our  chance  to  skip  back  where  you. 
came  from  without  a  soul  the  wiser — 
if  you're  afraid  to  go  alone,  I'll  go  with 
you." 

She  drew  herself  up  at  the  suggestion, 
born  in  his  fuddled  senses,  and  essayed 
to  freeze  him  with  a  haughty  stare. 

'"If  you  dare !"  she  threatened. 

And,  opening  the  door  of  Charlie 
Chaplin's  room,  and  peering  out  into 
the  hall  to  satisfy  herself  that  the  coast 
zvas  clear,  as  he  had  said,  she  dashed 


back  into  the  room  ifom  which  she  had 
come. 

She  gave  an  exasperated  exclamation 
as  she  turned  to  close  the  door.  Charlie 
Chaplin  stood  on  the  threshold  of  her 
room. 

"I'm  with  3'ou,''  he  assured  her,  with 
a  smile,  "to  the  finish." 

""Go  back  where  you  came  from," 
she  warned,  ""or,  if  my  husband  catches 
you  here,  it  will  mean  your  finish." 

"You  don't  want  me  around?"  asked 
Charlie,  as  though  trying  to  get  the  mat- 
ter straight  in  his  mind. 

"I  certainly  don't !"  she  replied  em- 
phatically. 

"Don't  want  to  tell  me  the  story  of 
}-our  life  and  listen  to  mine?''  went  on 
Charlie. 

"'Xo !"  said  the  girl. 

"You  don't  like  me  at  all,  then?" 
Charlie  asked  her. 

"Will — you — get — out — of — here  ?" 

Charlie  nodded  gravely,  and  walked 
to  the  bed. 

"Good  night,''  he  said  politely. 

And,  sitting  down  on  the  side  of  the 
bed,  he  thrust  his  legs  under  the  covers, 
laid  his  head  on  the  pillow,  and  settled 
himself  to  go  to  sleep. 

The  wife  of  the  stalwart  man  ran  to 
him  and  shook  his  shoulder. 

"Get  up  and  go  back  to  your  own 
room!"  she  exclaimed.  ""If  my  hus- 
band should  come  back  here,  as  he's 
likely    to    do    any    minute,    and  find 

you  "    She  broke  off  with  a  gasp  of 

alarm. 

From  the  hall  outside  rose  the  thun- 
derous tones  of  her  husband's  voice  once 
more,  growing  momentarily  nearer. 

"Maria !    Maria !" 

The  girl  looked  from  the  door  out- 
side which  her  lord  and  master  was 
roaring  her  name  to  Charlie  Chaplin  in 
the  bed,  and  backed  away,  trembling. 

"Oh,  dear!    X^ow  you  can't  get  out!' 

The  only  answer  she  received  was  a 
gentle  snore  from  the  bed. 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  pounding 
on  the  door.  It  announced  the  arrival 
outside  it  of  her  husband.  The  girl 
wrung  her  hands  at  the  helplessness  of 
her  position.  She  could  not  wake  Char- 
lie Chaplin,  who  was  slumbering  as 
peacefully  as  a  child  in  the  bed.  And 
if  she  did,  how  could  she  get  him  out 
of  the  room,  with  her  husband  standing 
in  front  of  its  door? 

""Maria  !  jNIaria  !"  shouted  the  burlj- 
man. 
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Once  more  the  pounding  siiunded  on 
the  door. 

She  did  the  only  thing  she  could  to 
get  out  of  her  dilemma,  or  to  make 
an  attempt  to.  Running  to  the  bed,  she 
pulled  the  sheet  up  over  Charlie,  thus 
concealing  him  from  view.  And  then 
she  went  to  the  door,  pausing  to  throw 
an  apprehensive  look  o\er  her  shoulder 
at  the  mound  under  the  sheet  to  mark 


'"In  that  case,"  said  her  husband,  with 
grim  irony,  "I'd  better  sit  down  to  listen 
to  it." 

He  crossed  to  the  bed.  And,  seating 
himself  upon  it,  he  sat  down  on  top  of 
Charlie  Chaplin's  recumbent  form  under 
the  sheet.  Slowly,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
accusingly  upon  his  wife,  the  powerfully 
liuilt  man  rose.  He  turned  and  took 
hold  of  the  top  of  the  sheet  between 


band  pulled  Charlie  out  of  the  bed  by 
the  collar  of  his  pajama  coat. 

"What  d'ye  mean?"  he  demanded  of 
Charlie.  "What're  you  doing  in  here? 
Answer  me?" 

Charlie  smiled  deprecatingly : 

"I  was  sleeping,"  he  answered,  "when 
you  woke  me  up." 

The  man,  who  was  twice  as  big  as 
he  was,  snorted  in  inarticulate  rage. 


iniiiiiiHiiii^^^ 


ill! 
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Charlie  made  no  move  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  his  pal,  who  had  gotten  into  the  mix-up  solely  on  his  account. 


where  Charley  lay,  opened  the  door. 
With  a  face  as  lilack  as  a  thunder- 
cloud, her  husband  strode  into  the  room. 

"Where  have  you  been?"  he  demanded. 

His  wife  backed  away  before  his  low- 
ering gaze. 

"Why — why  "  she  faltered. 

"Speak  up!    Where  were  you?" 

"Why,  T — I'll  tell  you,  Horace,"  she 
explained.    "It — it's  a  long  story." 


his  finger  and  thumb,  and  pulled  it  back. 
Charlie  lay  revealed  under  it. 

Opening  one  eye,  Charlie  inquired 
sleepily  of  nobody  in  particular  : 

"Is  it  seven  o'clock  yet?'' 

With  a  roar,  whose  duplication,  once 
or  twice  every  hour,  would  have  drawn 
crowds  flocking  to  a  circus  side  show 
in  which  he  was  enacting  the  role  of 
a  Wild  Man  of  Borneo,  the  girl's  hus- 


"Why,"  said  Charlie,  looking  aroun 
him  in  pretended  surprise,  "why — th 
isn't  my  room !  I've  made  a  mistak 
I  beg  your  pardon,  I'm  sure !" 

He  started  to  walk  to  the  door.  Tl 
thickset  man  aimed  a  blow  at  hir 
which  Charlie  ducked.  In  a  bound,  1 
reached  the  door  and  threw  it  ope 
Across  the  hall  he  ran  toward  his  ow 
door — with  the  burly  man  after  him. 
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The  latter  chased  Charlie  around  the 
bed  in  the  room  from  which  he  had 
wandered  into  the  one  across  the  hall 
that  shared  by  the  burly  individual  and 
his  wife. 

Charlie  sucfceeded  in  dodging  him,  and 
ran  out  across  the  hall  and  into  the 
other  room  again. 

Here  the  girl's  husband  followed  him, 
and  chased  him  around  the  bed  from 
which  he  had  dragged  Charlie.  Back 
across  the  hall  once  more,  and  into  his 
own  room,  Charlie  ran.  But  he  could 
not  shake  ofif  his  persistent  pursuer. 
There  was  only  one  way  that  he  could 
hope  to  do  so.  And  that  way  Charlie 
took. 

He  dove,  headfirst,  out  of  his  bed- 
room window. 

Fortunately,  a  passer-by  broke  his  fall 
on  the  sidewalk  three  stories  below, 
jit  is  a  well-known  fact  that  those  under 
jthe  influence  of  alcohol  are  strangely 
'impervious  to  injury.  That  is  why 
ijCharlie  rose  from  his  collision  with  the 
ipedestrian  on  whose  shoulders  he  had 
descended  from  the  air,  unharmed.  And 
:why,  also,  the  person  who  had  received 
!his  weight  thus  unexpectedly  likewise 
'scrambled  up  unhurt. 

The  person  was  his  pal. 
\    "I  was  just  coming  to  look  for  you,'' 
khe    latter   informed    Charlie  Chaplin, 
embracing  him.    "Come  on ;  let's  go  get 
p.  drink." 

j  Linking  arms  with  the  other,  Charlie 
drew  him  toward  the  entrance  of  the 
hotel. 

j  "Come  up  to  the  room  with  me  while 
ll  get  dressed,"  said  he,  "and  then  I'm 
with  you.  I  need  a  drink — after  what 
jl've  just  gone  through." 

Ten  minutes  later,  Charlie  and  his 
sworn  friend,  arm  in  arm  again, 
marched  out  of  the  hotel  and  wove  their 
Iway  unsteadily  up  the  street  toward  the 
jswinging  doors  of  the  nearest  cafe. 
They  had  a  drink  in  there. 
Then  they  went  somewhere  else  and 
jliad  another. 

And,  after  that,  they  went  into  a  third 
:afe  and  had  one  more. 

By  that  time,  only  the  fact  that  they 
|jwere  linked  arm  in  arm  together  pre- 
vented them  from  toppling  over. 

Charlie's  pal  waxed  merrier  the  more 
jhe  drank.    The  world  was  colored  with 
the  liquor  he  had  imbibed ;  all  was  rosy. 
^"I'He  announced  that  he  felt  a  desire  to 
sing  stealing  over  him.    The  next  mo- 
'^'jOient  he  had  launched  into  a  rendition 
ji^fpf   "It's   a   Long   Way   to  Tipperary" 


in  a  cracked  and  wavering  tenor,  as  he 
and  Charlie  zigzagged  along  the  street. 

Charlie  himself  was  in  a  thoughtful 
mood.  From  the  sober  expression  on 
his  face,  and  his  unbroken  silence,  he 
seemed  to  be  revolving  some  deep  and 
weighty  matter  in  his  mind — his  gravity 
was  as  marked  as  his  companion's  ex- 
uberance of  spirits. 

Before  the  entrance  of  a  brilliantly 
lighted  restaurant,  Charlie's  pal  halted, 
which  meant  that  perforce  Charlie 
halted,  too. 

"Let's  go  in  here,"  proposed  his  com- 
panion.   "C'mon  1" 

Charlie  allowed  himself  to  be  guided, 
without  resistance,  .  into  the  glittering 
lobster  palace.  A  waiter  escorted  them 
to  a  table,  and  hovered  about  them, 
with  his  pencil  poised  above  his  pad 
to  take,  their  order: 

"Two  beers,"  ordered  Charlie's  pal. 

Charlie  nodded  gravely. 

"And  something  to  eat,"  he  added. 

"Sure,"  echoed  his  pal.  "Something 
to  eat.  "Fish  balls.  And  liver  and 
bacon.  And  a  whole  lemon-meringue 
pie.    Don't  forget  the  beers." 

The  waiter  departed,  an  awed  ex- 
pression on  his  face,  as  his  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  order  he  had  just  been 
given. 

Charlie's  companion  slapped  him  be- 
tween the  shoulders. 

"Ain't  this  a  great  little  place,  eh?" 
he  asked  gayly. 

Charlie  lifted  his  hand  to  his  brow 
unsteadily. 

"We're  the  two  sports  who  are  having 
a  high  old  time  to-night — eh,  what?" 
went  on  the  other,  slapping  him  jovially 
on  the  back  again.  "You  stick  to  me, 
and  I'll  stick  to  you,  and  we'll  both 
stick  till  the  lights  go  out !" 

And  he  laughed  uproariously  at  his 
own  wit. 

At  the  table  beside  them  sat  a  French- 
man. Faultlessly  attired  in  a  high  silk 
hat,  a  frock  coat,  and  spats,  the  noise 
Charlie's  pal  was  making  appeared  to 
displease  him,  as  he  sat  sipping  a  glass 
of  wine  which  was  more  in  keeping 
with  the  place  than  the  beer  which  the 
waiter  had  just  brought  Charlie  and  his 
companion. 

Charlie  lifted  his  glass,  and  thought- 
fully blew  the  foam  off  it  onto  the  car- 
peted floor.  Then,  with  the  same  air 
of  thoughtfulness,  he  took  a  pull  at  the 
glass. 

At  that  moment  his  pal  slapped  him 
between  the  shoulder  blades  again. 


The  beer,  which  Charlie  had  not  yet 
swallowed,  left  his  lips  in  a  stream  such 
as  might  have  jutted  out  of  a  siphon 
of  vichy — and  went  squarely  into  the 
Frenchman's  eye. 

The  foreigner  rose  and  raised  his  hat 
stififly  to  Charlie. 

Charlie  falteringly  returned  the  salute, 
without  arising.  Then,  picking  up  the 
half  loaf  of  bread  which  the  waiter  had 
brought  them,  he  tore  off  a  chunk  of 
the  crust  and  threw  it  over  his  shoulder, 
preparatory  to  eating  the  soft  part. 

The  crust  of  bread  struck  the  French- 
man on  his  other  eye.  Again  he  sprang 
up.  "I  will  pull  your  nose,  m'sieu,"  he 
blurted  threateningly  to  Charlie,  "if  you 
insult  me  again.'" 

At  the  Frenchman's  belligerent  tone, 
Charlie's  pal  was  on  his  feet  in  a  mo- 
ment. The  next,  he  was  standing  be- 
fore the  foreigner,  between  him  and 
Charlie. 

"Don't  you  hit  my  pal !"  he  warned 
the  Frenchman.    "Hit  me." 

The  Frenchman  drew  himself  up,  and 
shrugged  disdainfully. 

"I  do  not  care  to  make  a  scene  in  a 
public  restaurant,"  said  he,  "by  striking 
you.  But  I  shall  complain  to  the  head 
waiter,  and  have  you  thrown  out  of 
here — as  you  deserve." 

He  walked  stiffly  away  to  carry  out 
his  intention. 

Now,  the  head  waiter  of  that  fashion- 
able eating  place  happened  to  be  the 
husband  of  the  girl  with  whom  Charlie 
had  had  all  the  trouble  earlier  in  the 
evening.  He  came  back  at  the  French- 
man's heels. 

"This  is  the  person,"  said  the  latter 
haughtily,  pointing  to  Charlie's  pal. 

The  burly  head  waiter  walked  up  to 
him. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you?"  he 
asked  leniently.  "Can't  you  behave  your- 
self ?" 

Charlie's  defender  in  the '  argument 
which  had  started  between  him  and  the 
Frenchman  bristled  militantly  before  the 
head  waiter,  as  he  had  in  front  of  the 
foreigner. 

"Hit  me !"  he  invited  the  head  waiter. 
"Go  on  and  hit  me !" 

The  head  waiter's  brows  lowered. 

"Don't  get  gay  now,"  he  advised,  "or 
I  will  hit  you." 

"Hit  me !"  urged  Charlie's  pal.  "Go 
on — hit  me  !" 

The  head  waiter  obliged  him  promptly. 
Charlie's  friend  went  sailing  through 
the  air,  and  landed  in  a  heap  at  the 
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foot  of  the  staircase  beyond  the  foun- 
tain which  played  in  the  center  of  the 
restaurant. 

Scrambling  up,  he  walked  unsteadily 
back  to  the  head  waiter. 

"Hit  me!"  he  repeated.  "Hit  me 
again !" 

The  head  waiter  accommodated  -him 
a  second  time.  And,  a  second  time, 
Charlie's  pal  went  back  through  the  air 
once  more,  to  land  at  the  foot  of  the 
staircase. 

He  picked  himself  up,  and  fairly  ran 
back  to  the  head  waiter  in  his  eager- 
ness. 

"Hit  me,''  he  begged,  "just  once 
more !" 

The  head  waiter,  seizing  him  by  one 
shoulder,  pushed  him  back  against  the 
wall.  Then,  with  his  other  hand,  he 
slapped  him,  first  on  one  cheek,  and 
then  on  the  other,  four  or  five  times. 

Meanwhile,  Charlie  Chaplin,  who  was 
the  cause  of  all  the  trouble,  sat  at  the 
table,  his  little  bamboo  cane  held  be- 
tween his  legs,  looking  thoughtfully  be- 
fore him  into  space.  The  head  waiter 
glanced  around  at  him.  Charlie,  at  the 
same  time,  looked  over  his  shoulder 
toward  the  thickset  man  who  was  slap- 
ping his  pal's  face. 

Charlie  smiled  and  nodded  at  him 
pleasantly,  as  much  as  to  say,  "Hit  him 
as  much  as  you  like;  don't  mind  me, 
old  chap." 

Releasing  Charlie's  pal,  the  head 
waiter  pointed  to  Charlie,  whom  he  did 
not  recognize,  now  that  he  had  changed 
his  pajamas  for  his  street  clothes,  as  the 
man  he  had  chased  out  of  his  wife's 
room  earlier  in  the  evening,  and  said  : 

"Why  don't  you  try  to  be  nice  like 
your  friend?  Go  back  and  sit  down 
with  him  and  behave  yourself.  Or,  if 
you  don't,  I'll  have  to  put  you  out  of 
here." 

But  Charlie's  pal,  who  had  revealed 
himself  S.S  a  glutton  for  punishment, 
wasn't  satisfied  yet,  it  seemed. 

"Throw  me  out !"  he  begged,  pushing 
himself  up  against  the  head  waiter  and 
looking  into  the  latter's  face  as  appeal- 
ingly  as  a  dog  at  his  master  who  holds 
a  bone.    "Go  on  and  throw  me  out  I" 

The  head  waiter  lost  his  patience. 

"All  right,"  said  he,  "out  you  go !" 

And,  turning  him  around,  he  took 
hold  of  him  by  the  back  of  his  collar 
and  the  seat  of  his  trousers,  and  ran 
him  up  the  staircase.  At  its  top  landing, 
pointing  him  in  the  direction  of  the 
main   entrance  of  the   restaurant,  the 
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head  waiter  gave  him  a  push  that  sent 
him  flying  through  the  air  again,  to 
land,  this  time,  on  the  sidewalk  outside 
the  eating  place. 

Meanwhile,  the  person  for  whom  the 
Frenchman  had  been  waiting  alone  at 
his  table  came  in  and  sat  down  beside 
him.  The  person  was  a  girl,  and  a  very 
pretty  one,  as  Charlie,  sitting  near  by, 
was  not  too  far  gone  to  recognize. 

He  smiled  at  the  girl,  who  paid  no 
attention  to  him. 

Engaged  in  explaining  to  the  French- 
man the  reason  for  her  delay  in  keep- 
ing her  appointment  with  him,  she 
swung  the  hand  bag  which  she  carried 
with  her  to  and  fro  in  her  hand. 

There  was  a  little  tassel  on  the  end 
of  the  bag.  And,  in  its  swinging,  the 
tassel  tickled  the  end  of  Charlie's  nose. 
He  blinked,  and  looked  down  at  the 
thing  as  it  touched  his  nose  again. 

The  girl,  lowering  her  arm,  so  that 
the  bag  no  I'onger  swung  near  Charlie's 
face,  continued  to  swing  it  back  and 
forth.  Charlie,  sitting  farther  down  in 
his  chair,  slowly  opened  his  knees  and 
watched  the  bag  carefully.  As  it  swung 
toward  him,  he  snapped  his  knees  shut 
in  an  endeavor  to  catch  it. 

He  missed.  He  tried  again.  The 
same  result  rewarded  his  efforts.  Then, 
a  third  time,  he  attempted  to  imprison 
the  bag  "between  his  knees,  and  this  time 
he  succeeded. 

As  the  girl  tried  to  swing  the  bag 
back,  and  couldn't,  she  looked  sharply 
around  to  see  what  was  holding  it,  and 
met  Charlie's  smile. 

"How  do  you  do?"  he  murmured  to 
her,  raising  his  battered  derby  by  the 
back  of  its  brim. 

She  pulled  her  hand  bag  out  from 
between  his  knees,  with  a  haughty  lift 
of  her  shoulders,  and  turned  back  to 
the  Frenchman. 

Charlie  leaned  toward  the  pair,  and 
began  to  listen  to  the  story  the  French- 
man was  telling  her.  He  smiled  and 
nodded  at  each  minor  point  in  the  re- 
cital which  the  foreign  gentleman  was 
making.  Finally,  when  the  Frenchman 
reached  the  climax  of  his  tale,  Charlie, 
laughing  heartily,  expressed  his  approval 
to  the  girl  by  slapping  her  vigorously 
between  the  shoulders. 

She  bounced  around  and  glared  at 
Charlie,  and  then  appealed  to  her  escort. 

The  Frenchman,  rising,  tipped  his  hat 
stiffly  to  Charlie  again.  And  once  more 
Charlie    returned    the    salute  without 


"This  is  insufferable!"  the  French 
man  declared.  "The  second  time  I  havi 
been  annoyed  by  this — this  person ! 
shall  complain  at  once  to  the  head  waite 
of  him.  He  shall  put  him  out  of  here 
as  he  did  his  companion.  'One  moment 
mademoiselle,  while  I  go  to  see  tha 
head  waiter.    As  for  you  " 

He  turned  to  Charlie,  and,  drawing:  u 
off  one  of  his  gloves,  slapped  him  acres  a 
the  face  with  it  five  or  six  times  ii 
rapid  succession. 

Charlie  coughed  behind  his  hand.  H 
turned  to  the  table  beside  him.  Th 
waiter  had  brought  the  food  which  ht 
and  his  pal  had  ordered,  and  Charlie' 
eyes  fell  on  the  lemon-meringue  pie 
Picking  it  up,  he  poised  it  on  his  banc 

And  then  he  threw  it  at  the  French 
man,  and  the  pastry  caught  the  latte 
squarely  in  the  eyes.  The  doughy  mas 
of  pie  covered  his  face,  entirely  ot 
scuring  the  vision  of  one  eye,  and  plug 
ging  his  mouth  temporarily  again 
speech. 

Wheeling,  he  rushed  off  blindly  t 
find  the  head  waiter. 

Charlie,  turning  and  wabbling  off  i 
the  opposite  direction,  reached  the  four 
tain.  The  sight  of  the  water  in  th 
basin  reminded  him  that  now  was  s 
good  a  time  as  any  for  him  to  perfon' 
his  ablutions. 

Standing  at  the  fountain's  brink.  Char 
lie  removed  his  coat  and  rolled  up  th 
sleeves  of  his  shirt.  He  washed  h' 
face,  using  his  handkerchief  as  a  was 
cloth,  and  being  careful  to  do  his  ntd 
and  behind  his  ears. 

Then,  wadding  the  wet  handkerchic 
up  in  his  hands,  he  threw  it  over  h' 
shoulder  behind  him. 

At  that  moment  the  head  waiter  ha 
returned  at  the  Frenchman's  heels,  t 
settle  Charlie  as  he  had  his  pal  befoi 
him.  He  was  looking  around  for  hirr 
when  the  handkerchief  came  flyir 
through  the  air. 

It  landed  with  a  wet  "plop !"  in  tl 
middle  of  his  face. 

Looking  in  the  direction  from  whic-: 
the  sopping  handkerchief  had  come,  tl 
head  waiter  saw  Charlie  at  last,  ar 
started  toward  him. 

Meanwhile,  pulling  up  one  of  tl 
leaves  of  the  pond  lilies  in  the  basin  ( 
the  fountain,  Charlie  examined  its  ro> 
and  found  it  covered  with  a  number  t 
fibrous  minor  roots.  He  swished 
around  in  the  water,  and  then  brusht 
his  teeth  with  it. 

Bending  over  as  he  did  so,  he  w: 
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inaware  of  the  fact  that  the  head  waiter 
i-ijtood  in  back  of  him. 
'=•!  The  latter,  as  Charlie  straightened  up, 
j  landed  him  his  derby.  Charlie  took  it 
£i4?ithout  looking  around,  and  clapped  it 
fejn  his  head.  Then  the  head  waiter 
'-■landed  him  his  little  bamboo  cane. 
iiCharlie  took  that  with   the   same  in- 

jifference — taking  the  person  who  was 
3j:ianding  him  his  things  to  be  a  coat- 
liiipom  attendant. 

'i]  The*  head  waiter,  picking  up  his  coat, 
jeld  it  out  for  Charlie  to  put  on.  And 

^'^'harlie  did  so.  Then,  feeling  in  his 
Dcket  for  a  tip,  he  extracted  a  nickel 

''i-nd  turned  to  hand  it  to  the  person 

leii^hind  him. 

'h'  He  started  as  he  saw  the  head  waiter 
Wijowering  at  him. 

'^fj  The  next  moment,  with  a  single  sweep 
^^^i  his  mighty  right  arm,  the  latter  had 
^j;hocked  Charlie  through  the  air  to  the 
*iDot  of  the  same  staircase  at  which  his 
"f'al  had  sprawled  three  separate  and 
""distinct  times  before. 

Picking  himself  up,  Charlie  came  back 
■ward  the  head  waiter, 
ijj  iAs  he  did  so,  the  latter  started  to  pull 
his  coat.    Charlie  took  one  look  at 
jj'jie  bulging  biceps  of  the  big  man.  and 
his  powerful  neck  and  his  fine  chest 
.-ipansion.    He  turned  right  around  on 
,,s  heels  and  started  up  the  stairs  as 
T^jjst  as  he  could  go — which  was  at  a 
te  of   speed   that   was  astonishingly 
i.^  pid,  considering  the  fact  that  only  his 
^!^:els  touched  the  ground. 

Walking  outside  the  restaurant.  Char- 
tripped  over  his  pal,  who  still  lay 
;2ti|i  the  sidewalk,  where  he  had  sprawled 
:  titter   leaving   the   place   at   the  head 

llaiter's  urging, 
r  li^piCharlie  dragged  him  to  his  feet  in 
A  tjijence.    And  then,  arm  in  arm  once 
iei("|*bre,  they  ambled  back  to  the  hotel. 
l«cnCharlie's  pal  got  the  key  of  their  room 
i*|ipm  the  proprietor  at  the  desk,  and 
;*ey  mounted   to  the  third   floor  to- 
sli||ther,  Charlie's  friend  bending  over  in 
'h  hall  to  insert  the  key  in  their  door, 
harlie  seated  himself  on  that  por- 
1   of  the   other's   bodj'  which  was 
-  "ust  invitingly  toward  him  as  a  resting 
ice,  and  swung  his  leg  while  he  waited 

■  -  his  friend  to  unlock  the  door. 

\t  that  moment  the  wife  of  the  head 

■  iter  came  down  the  hall,  fully 
;:cr  jessed,  as  she  had  just  returned  from 
M  I  lending  to  an  errand  that  had  taken 

"  -  up  the  street,  and  stopped  to  put 
'  key  into  the  door  of  her  room. 


"Ah,  there!"  Charlie  greeted  her,  with 
a  smile  and  a  tip  of  his  derby. 

She  turned  and  favored  him  with  a 
scornful  glance.  Then,  opening  her 
door,  she  stepped  into  the  room  and 
slammed  the  door  in  Charlie's  face. 

Charlie  got  off  his  friend's  back.  At 
that  moment  the  latter  had  succeeded  in 
unlocking  their  door,  and  the  release  of 
Charlie's  weight  from  him  sent  him 
plunging,  headfirst,  into  the  room  be- 
fore him. 

Charlie,   ignoring   him.   went  to  the 


door  through  which  he  had  just  seen 
the  girl  pass.  He  looked  up  the  hall. 
Then  he  looked  down  it.  And  then  he 
bent  over  and  looked  through  the  key- 
hole of  that  door. 

"Oh,  my  1"  breathed  Charlie,  straight- 
ening. 

He  took  off  his  hat,  and  fanned  his 
face  with  it. 

Then  he  bent  over  again  and  looked 
through  the  keyhole  once  more.  He 
inserted  the  tip  of  his  little  finger  into 
it,  and  removed  a  speck  of  dust  which 
had  got  in  the  way  of  his  vision.  After 
which  he  applied  his  eye  to  the  keyhole 


once  more  and  held  it  there  for  two 
or  three  minutes. 

Standing  erect,  Charlie  coughed,  as 
the  banker  on  the  stage  always  does 
before  going  in  to  the  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors  to  lay  down  the  law 
to  them — a  cough  that  was  designed  to 
rally  his  fluttering  courage  to  the  point 
of  going  through  with  a  step  he  had 
in  mind. 

Once  more  Charlie  looked  up  and 
down  the  hall,  stepping  back  from  the 
dooc-as  he  did  so.    He  pulled  down  his 


vest  and  straightened  his  necktie  and 
his  derby,  tucking  his  cane  under  his 
arm. 

Then,  stepping  up  to  the  door,  he 
rapped  briskly  on  it  with  his  knuckles. 

There  was  a  pause.  And  then  the 
door  opened. 

And  out  of  it  stepped  the  head  waiter, 
who  had  returned  to  the  hotel  from  the 
restaurant  by  a  straighter  course — liter- 
ally and  figuratively  both — than  Charlie 
and  his  pal  had  taken. 

"Well?"  growled  the  thickset  man, 
fixing  Charlie  again  with  his  baleful 
eye.    "Looking  for  anything?" 


The  restaurant  into  which  Charlie  Chaplin  and  his  pal  had  wandered  was 
beginning  to  look  as  though  a  cyclone  had  struck  it. 
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"Oh,  no !"  said  Charlie  hastily. 

"You're  sure  of  it,  are  you?"  insisted 
the  scowling  man. 

"Oh,  yes;  quite  sure!"  Charlie  hur- 
ried to  set  all  his  doubts  at  rest  on  that 
point.  "I — I'm — well,  good  night  I"  he 
finished  weakly,  and,  turning,  he 
marched  into  the  room  where  his  pal 
was  already  sound  asleep  on  top  of  the 
bed  where  he  had  tumbled. 

The  head  waiter  followed  Charlie  into 


the  room,  and  stood  silently  at  :liis 
elbow.  Charlie  picked  up  his  suit  case 
from  the  floor  and  opened  it.  From 
the  top  of  the  bureau,  he  tossed  his 
comb  and  brush  and  shaving  things  into 
the  open  valise.  Then,  without  look- 
ing at  the  burly,  broad-shouldered  man 
who  stood  frowningly  watching  him, 
Charlie  pulled  open  the  bureau  drawers 
and  dragged  out  his  pajamas,  a  change 
of  linen,  a  shirt,  collar,  necktie,  two 
handkerchiefs,  and  a  pair  of  socks,  and 
threw  them,  helter-skelter,  into  the  suit 
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case.  After  which  he  closed  the  grip 
and  locked  it.  Most  of  the  things  were 
sticking  out  of  the  end  of  it. 

Charlie  walked  to  the  door  of  the 
room  and  opened  it. 

The  thickset  man,  in  the  same  frown- 
ing silence,  followed  him  to  it  right  at 
his  elbow.  Charlie  coughed  dolefully. 
Then,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders  to 
the  right  and  to  the  left,  and  shifting 
the  position  of  his  feet  a  few  times. 


Charlie  swung  his  arms  out  from  his 
sides  and  let  them  fall  to  them  again, 
turned,  and  walked  out  into  the  hall. 

Still  glued  at  his  elbow,  the  husband 
of  the  girl  followed  him. 

So  he  and,  Charlie  went  downstairs, 
and  so  they  crossed  the  lobby  to  the 
desk.  Charlie  did  not  hesitate  there  to 
pay  his  bill;  he  left  that  for  his  dear 
old  college  chum,  who  was  asleep  up- 
stairs, to  settle  when  he  should  awake. 
The  burly  man  halted  there.  But  Char- 
lie kept  right  on  to  the  door.    On  its 


threshold  he  paused  and  looked  bac 
over  his  shoulder. 

"Looking  for  something?"  the  hea 
waiter  inquired,  starting  toward  him. 

Charlie  immediately  turned. 

"Oh,  no !"  he  threw  back  over  h: 
shoulder.    "Nothing  at  all — really  !" 

And  he  passed  out  of  the  door,  an 
so  out  of  the  hotel.  On  the  pavemei 
outside  he  set  down  his  suit  case  an 
walked  on  for  a  few  steps.    Then,  n 


membering  that  he  had  left  the  g 
behind  him,  he  retraced  those  few  ste 
and  picked  the  suit  case  up  again.  ] 
wandered  on  up  the  sidewalk,  with  1 
sleeve  of  one  shirt  and  the  leg  of 
pajamas  trailing  out  of  the  suit  c; 
behind  him. 

Charlie  Chaplin  sighed. 

"No  more  pousse  cafee  for  mine!" 
vowed  earnestly.  "I'll  stick  to  drinki 
cocktails  made  of  nitroglycerin,  w 
a  stick  of  dynamite  in  for  a  cher 
after  this — and  avoid  trouble."  I 


It  the  Frenchman  didn't  know  who  had  hit  him,  the  head  waiter  did — and  he  glowered  after  Charlie  Chaplin's  retreating  back 


June  Friday 

(EDISON) 

By  Arthur  Gavin,  Jr. 

It  was  her  name — June  Friday.  At  least  the  Friday  was  appropriate  for  her  in  consider- 
ation of  the  ancient  superstition  that  it  carries  with  it.  Throughout  her  life  June  went  from 
one  misfortune  to  anotlier.  but  always  saw  the  end  in  a  way  not  so  unfortunate.  At  the 
beginning  of  her  career  in  the  country  June  Friday  was  quiet  and  unnoticed,  but  when,  by  a 
man  using  falsely  the  powers  of  love,  she  was  brought  to  the  city,  things  took  place  in  rapid 
succession,  and  then  began  this  story,  taken  from  the  Edison  picture  play  of  the  same  name, 
in  which  Gertrude  McCoy  is  starred.    The  cast  includes: 

June  Friday  Gertrude  McCoy 

Paul  Duncan  Augustus  Phillips 

Thomas  van  Est  Robert  Conness 


IT  is  all  ghastly  and  .terrible,  but  the 
most  piteous  thing  of  all  is  that  tlie 
child  must  suffer  for  it  more  than  any 
one  else." 

It  was  in  these  few  words  that  Sarah 
Huntlej',  storekeeper  in  the  little  South- 
em  town  of  Carlsdale,  correctly  summed 
up  the  whole  of  the  worst  scandal  that 
the  village  had  ev£r  known. 

In  her  arms  the  woman  held  a  few- 
months-old  infant,  and,  as  she  finished 
talking,  her  eyes  fell  sadly  down  upon 
the  child's  smiling  face.  That  morn- 
ing, when  Miss  Huntley  had  gone  to 
the  door  to  open  for  the  day,  she  had 
found  the  baby  lying  on  the  step.  She 
was  surprised  and  horrified,  and  began 
to  imagine  many  ways  in  which  to  ac- 
count for  the  child's  presence,  but  the 
truth  came  sooner  than  she  expected 
when  one  of  the  townsmen  rushed,  pant- 
ing, into  the  store. 

"Oh,  there  she  is !"'  he  cried,  in  a 
tone  of  discovery^  as  he  saw  the  infant 
folded  tightly  in  Miss  Huntley's  em- 
brace. "Well,  that  explains  a  lot,  but 
it  doesn't  help  anything  much."' 

"Explains  a  lot  about  what?"  she  had 
inquired  anxiouslj-,  for  the  story-  -was 
a  mystery  to  her  yet ;  and  then  the 
villager  told  her  all. 

"Why."  he  offered  in  explanation,  "last 
night  Mrs.  Blake  decided  to  end  her 
misery-.  You  know,  of  course,  that  her 
husband  was  addicted  to  the  drug  habit, 
and  treated  her  brutally.  He  started 
again  last  night,  and  his  wife  couldn't 
bear  it  any  longer,  so — so  she" — the 
townsman  sobbed  when  he  reached  this 
point — "she  took  her  life.  The  story 
got  out  this  morning,  and  old  Blake 


was  run  out  of  town.  No  one  knows 
where  he's  gone,  and  no  one  cares. 
Everybody  was  wondering  what  hap- 
pened to  the  little  girl,  and  I  certainl}- 
am  glad  to  find  that  she  is  safe." 

It  was  then  that  Sarah  Huntley  re- 
marked sorrowfully  on  tlie  terribleness 
of  it  all,  and  added  that  "the  most  pite- 
ous thing  is  that  the  child  will  have 
to  suffer  more  than  any  one  else." 

Although  this  was  her  firm  belief,  the 
storekeeper  could  not  even  realize  to 
what  extent  her  words  would  prove 
truthful  before  the  life  of  the  babj^  girl 
in  her  arms  took  a  natural  and  peaceful 
course. 

"Surelj-  she  is  too  nice  to  have  to 
bear  the  name  of  such  a  rascal  as  Sam- 
uel Blake,  and,  as  no  one  knows  her 
first  name,  we  shall  have  to  find  some- 
thing else  to  call  her,"  mused  Sarah 
H  untie}". 

The  result  was  that,  after  an  all-day 
search  of  proper  names,  it  was  decided 
that  the  child,  in  recognition  of  the  day 
and  month  in  which  the  sad  event  in  her 
life  had  happened,  should  be  known  as 
"June  .Friday."  Sarah  Huntlej',  with 
kind  sj-mpathy,  resolved  to  keep  the 
little  girl  as  an  adopted  child,  and  to 
avoid  any  disgrace  that  might  come  of 
the  unhappy  affair  by  keeping  the  whole 
matter  dark  when  the  girl  grew  into  a 
woman. 

Eighteen  years  had  gone  by  since  the 
sorrowful  termination  of  the  home  ties 
of  the  Blake  family,  when  a  young  man, 
tall,  thin,  and  with  a  handsome,  but  sal- 
low and  dissipated  face,  entered  the  door 
of  Sarah  Huntlej^'s  store,  that  was  still 


the  sole  establishment  of  its  kind  in 
Carlsdale.  A  girl  whose  elder  he  was 
by  but  a  few  years,  came  from  behind 
a  counter  to  attend  to  his  wants.  The 
stranger  looked  at  her  graciously,  and 
a  smile  flashed  over  his  countenance. 

"How  do  you  do  ?"  he  greeted  suavely. 
"I  just  came  in  to  see  if  you  could 
recommend  a  good  place  for  me  to  staj' 
while  I  am  here  for  a  two  weeks'  vaca- 
tion. I  have  just  arrived  from  the  city, 
and  do  not  know  much  about  the  place, 
except  that  it  is  very  nice — and  has  very 
nice  girls — or  at  least  one,  in  it." 

The  storekeeper  blushed  visibl}'^  at  the 
last  remark,  for  it  was  plainly  evident 
that  it  was  pointed  at  her. 

"Right  next  door,"  she  replied  to  his 
question,  tr}-ing  to  appear  as  though  the 
reference  to  her  had  not  been  under- 
stood, "they  put  up  boarders.  It  is  a 
fine  place,  too,  and  " 

"Thank  j'ou  very  much,"  broke  in  the 
other,  "and  to  whom  may  I  be  thankful 
for  this  information?"  He  apparently 
cared  less  for  the  knowledge  of  a  board- 
ing place  than  for  her  acquaintance,  and 
did  not  wait  for  the  recommendation  of 
the  house  next  door.  It  was  next  door, 
and  that  was  all  he  evidently  was  inter- 
ested in,  for  next  door  meant  closer  to 
the  girl  in  the  store  than  any  other  place 
he  could  find. 

"June  Fridaj',"  was  the  answer  he  re- 
ceived to  his  quer\-. 

June  did  not  return  the  question,  to  his 
disappointment,  but,  nevertheless,  he  im- 
parted his  name. 

"I  am  Paul  Duncan,  of  Xew  York.  ' 
he  told  her.  in  a  tone  of  importance. 
"I   trust  we  shall   see   more  of  each 
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other."  And  then  he  turned  and  went  to 
the  boarding  house. 

Paul  Duncan  saw  to  it  that  the  hope 
he  had  expressed  of  becoming  better  ac- 
quainted with  June  was  carried  out,  and 
it  was  that  very  night  that  he  took  the 
first  step  in  that  direction.  June  was 
sitting  on  her  own  porch,  with  Sarah 
Huntley,  who  was  now  quite  old,  and 
exceedingly  old-maidy.  Having  seen 
June  for  eighteen  long  years  every  day, 
her  first  sympathy  and  love  had  grad- 
ually worn  down  until  she  was  the  type 
of  a  mother  that  an  unmarried  old  lady 
is  usually  pictured  as  in  books  and  boy's 
minds.  Her  characteristic  was  strict- 
ness, and  it  was  she,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  who  brought  about  the  early 
suffering  that  she  had  predicted  for 
June,  by  her  harshness  and  bossy  man- 
ner. 

As  they  were  sitting  silently  on  the 
porch  together,  Paul  Duncan  strolled 
over  and  introduced  himself  to  June's 
guardian.  His  polite,  experienced  man- 
ner had  the  desired  effect  upon  the  elder 
woman,  who  immediately  considered  him 
as  one  of  the  most  polished  and  finest 
young  men  she  had  ever  seen.  Through 
this  he  made  an  opportunity  for  secur- 
ing permission  to  take  June  for  a  walk, 
and  she,  not  seeing  under  the  suave- 
ness  of  his  manner  and  the  delicacy  of 
his  speech,  was  delighted  at  the  pros- 
pect. 

On  that  very  night  Paul  won  the  in- 
nocent girl's  favor,  and  on  the  following 
evening  pushed  his  suit.  It  was  less 
than  a  week  after  his  arrival  at  Carls- 
dale  that  the  young  New  Yorker,  with 
wild,  absorbing  fiction  tales,  of  his  own 
manufacture,  had  planted  the  seed  in 
the  mind  of  June  that  grew  into  a  lure 
of  the  great  metropolis.  Paul  Duncan, 
hiding  the  corrupt  nature  that  was  his 
true  self,  then  set  about  to  carry  out 
more  of  his  treacherous  aims.  His  next 
step  was  to  win  the  love  of  the  inno- 
cent, nonsuspecting  country  girl,  and  by 
his  experience  in  matters  of  this  kind, 
and  his  ability  to  paint  the  pictures  of 
himself  so  much  more  appealingly  than 
they  were  on  their  face,  and  by  the 
ignorance  of  his  intended  victim,  it  was 
little  trouble  for  him  to  kindle  the  flame 
of  supposed  love  in  the  heart  of  June. 

At  the  end  of  the  fortnight  that  com- 
prised his  stay,  Paul  left  for  the  city. 
His  game  had  been  played  cleverly  and 
well,  and  so,  when  he  kissed  June  fare- 
well at  the  station,  on  his  departure, 
he  knew  that  he  should  see  more  of 


her.  Beforehand,  he  had  thoughtfully 
given  her  his  town  address,  and  ex- 
plained, in  an  indifferent  way,  but  im- 
pressively, how  he  could  be  reached. 
Therefore,  when  he  said  good-by  on 
boarding  the  train,  he  mentally  added, 
with  confidence,  "for  a  while." 

A  week  later,  haunted  by  thoughts  of 
Paul,  and  tortured  by  the  strict  ways 
of  Sarah  Huntley,  June  decided  to  leave, 
just  as  Duncan  had  predicted  to  him- 
self. With  no  farewell  but  a  note  stat- 
ing that  she  was  going  away,  but  with- 
out mention  of  where,  June  Friday  left 
the  town  of  her  birth  to  stake  her  for- 
tunes on  the  uncertain  roulette  wheel 
of  city  life. 

Immediately  upon  her  arrival  in  New 
York,  June  followed  the  directions  that 
she  had  closely  made  note  of  when  Paul 
Duncan  had  given  them,  and  in  less 
than  an  hour  after  stepping  from  the 
train  she  was  in  the  arms  of  the  profli- 
gate young  man. 

The  first  question,  when  they  had 
grown  serious — or  rather  yvhen  she  had 
grown  serious,  for  to  Duncan  it  was 
all  play — was  how  June  should  survive 
in  the  city. 

"1  must  get  some  work,"  she  said  to 
him,  "but  what  can  I  do?  I  don't  know 
stenography,  and  I  can't  typewrite. 
Bookkeeping  is  as  familiar  to  me  as  a 
position  in  a  library,  and  " 

"I  know  where  I  can  find  you  work, 
and  easy  work,  at  that,"  interrupted  Paul 
tactfully,  "and  it  will  be  no  trouble  for 
you  to  learn.  How  would  you  like  to 
be  a  manicurist  ?'" 

"I  wouldn't  mind  it,"  she  replied,  but 
added  doubtfully,  "Init  I've  heard  that 
most  girls  who  work  at  that  are  " 

"Never  mind  what  you've  heard," 
broke  in  Duncan.  "If  you  want  to  be 
all  right,  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world.  All  you  have  to  do  is  think  of 
me,  and  bow  much  we  love  each  other, 
and  you'll  keep  straight,  all  right." 

"I  suppose  that  is  so,"  concluded  June 
thoughtfully,  "and  I  have  to  do  some- 
thing, anyway.  Besides,  we  do  love 
each  other,  don't  we,  dear?" 

"Of  course,"  replied  Paul  consolingly, 
but  a  smile  played  about  his  lying  lips 
as  he  said  it,  "and  after  you  are  here 
a  little  while  we  may  find  something 
else  for  you  to  do,  if  everything  turns 
out  right.    Keeping  house — -for  me." 

"Oh!"  June  sighed  happily;  but  she 
was  too  overcome  to  say  more. 

Though    eighteen    years    had  meant 


much  in  the  life  of  June  Friday,  to  her 
father  they  had  meant  little.  The  drug 
habit,  to  which  he  was  a  skulking  slave, 
had  kept  its  grip  on  him,  and  when  he 
left  Carlsdale  he  had  wandered  at  ran- 
dom from  one  place  to  another,  until 
finally  he  reached  the  great  city  of  New 
York,  which  was  the  natural  destination 
for  a  man  without  ambition  or  aim. 
When  Samuel  Blake  came  to  the  city, 
what  little  money  he  had  been  able  to 
earn  by  odd  jobs  during  his  wander- 
ings was  almost  gone.  He  had  no  means 
of  sustenance,  and,  naturally,  he  sought 
aid  in  the  want  columns  of  a  newspa- 
per that  he  found  on  a  park  bench. 

Most  of  the  advertisements  were  for 
positions  of  which  he  knew  nothing,  and 
which  it  would  be  useless  for  him  to  ap- 
ply for.  One,  however,  appealed  to  him. 
It  was  the  only  one  which  there  was  any 
hope  of  his  obtaining,  and  it  was  for  a 
valet.  Arranging  his  clothes  as  attract- 
ively and  neatly  as  such  shabby  gar- 
ments could  be  arranged,  he  tried  for 
the  position,  and  secured  it — as  valet  to 
Paul  Duncan. 

In  the  time  that  followed  Samuel 
Blake  and  Jtme  saw  each  other  fre- 
quently, though,  of  course,  in  total  igno- 
rance of  each  other's  identity. 

Therefore,  it  was  in  total  ignorance 
of  the  immediate  relation  to  him  of  the 
wrong  he  was  doing  that  he  accepted 
a  proposition  made  later  by  his  em- 
ployer. 

Paul  Duncan  continued  to  play  the 
game  with  June,  and,  taking  advantage 
of  her  true,  innocent  love  for  a  man 
whom  she  thought  as  pure  and  good 
as  herself,  he  made  a  proposal  at  length. 
The  girl,  with  her  whole  heart  accepted, 
for  he  had  won  her  completely. 

But  Paul  had  first  made  preparations 
for  the  wedding,  without  her  knowledge, 
and  preparations  that  marked  him  as 
the  scoundrel  that  he  truly  was.  It  was 
in  making  these  arrangements  that  Paul 
Duncan  had  offered  the  proposition  to 
Samuel  Blake. 

"She  thinks  that  I  love  her,"  he  ex- 
plained to  the  valet,  "and  is  willing  to 
marry  me.  She  also  thinks  that  I'll 
marry  her — the  foolish  girl !  But  I  can't 
afford  to  enter  into  actual  matrimony 
with  any  girl,  and  so,  in  order  to  make 
everything  right,  something  has  to  be 
done.  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  and  you 
are  the  man  to  do  it.  I  well  know  your 
addiction  to  the  drug  habit,  and  could 
discharge  you  in  a  minute,  arranging  at 
the  same  time,  because  of  this  failing 


of  yours,  that  you  should  not  obtain 
work  anywhere  else.  Therefore,  if  you 
refuse  to  do  this  for  me,  it  will  be 
to  your  own  disaster.  Here  is  your  part 
of  the  game: 

"You  are  to  pose  as  a  minister,  and 
perform  a  marriage  ceremony.  The  girl 
has  seen  you  often,  but  has  never  paid 
any  particular  attention  to  you,  and  will 
not  recognize  you  with  a  beard,  or  some 
other  form  of  disguise. 

"I  shall  find  out  the  exact  way  in 
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which  a  wedding  is  performed,  and  you 
shall  learn  it.  When  you  have  'married' 
us  there  will  be  an  increase  in  your  sal- 
ary, but  you,  of  course,  are  to  keep  the 
whole  matter  quiet." 

Blake's  position  was  one  in  which 
there  was  no  course  to  choose.  Not 
knowing  that  the  victim  of  the  treach- 
ery was  his  own  daughter,  he  agreed 
to  the  proposition,  and  set  about  to 
prepare  himself  to  represent  a  member 
of  the  ministry  for  a  day. 

One    of   the    first   things   that  was 
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brought  to  his  attention  was  that  two 
witnesses  must  necessarily  be  present  at 
the  marriage.  '  If  this  essential  were 
omitted,  it  would  give  room  for  suspi- 
cion on  the  part  of  June,  and  so  Paul 
had  to  set  about  procuring  the  two 
men  who  were  to  be  present.  This 
proved  no  easy  task,  for  he  tried  to 
keep  the  true  nature  of  the  ceremony  a 
secret;  but  one  of  those  who  was  to 
serve  as  a  witness,  in  some  inexplicable 
way  learned  that  the  whole  alfair  was 


an  illegal  one.  A  few  United  States 
bank  notes,  however,  silenced  him 
quickly. 

The  marriage  was  performed  without 
the  least  suspicion  arising  in  the  mind 
of  the  innocent  June.  No  thought  of 
deception  entered  her  brain,  for  she 
trusted  her  supposed  husband  with  all 
the  loyalty  that  a  good  wife  should, 
and  she  thought  that  she  was  a  good 
wife. 

For  several  weeks  things  progressed 
well ;  that  is.  as  well  as  could  be  ex- 
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pected.  Paul,  June  soon  found,  was  not 
quite  as  ideal  a  husband  as  she  had 
supposed,  but  his  faults  and  maltreat- 
ment which  he  kept  as  subdued  as  pos- 
ble,  were  passed  over  by  her  as  eccen- 
tricities. Her  love  was  true,  and  with 
that  she  was  content. 

About  a  fortnight  after  the  illegal  cer- 
emony, when  Paul  was  seated  in  his 
office,  in  his  uncle's  manufacturing  es- 
tablishment, where  he  was  employed,  an 
office  boy  brought  in  the  card  of  a  stran- 


ger, and  Duncan  announced  that  he 
would  see  the  caller.  Much  to  his  as- 
tonishment and  consternation,  when  the 
man  was  shown  in.  Paul  recognized  in 
him  the  only  man,  besides  himself  and 
Samuel  Blake,  who  was  aware  of  the 
illegality  of  his  marriage  to  June  Fri- 
day, namely,  the  witness  of  the  cere- 
mony who  had  discovered  that  the  af- 
fair was  a  framed  one. 

"What  can  I  do  for  you?"  asked  Paul, 
as  pleasantly  as  his  inward  anger  would 
permit. 


"You  scoundrel,"  he  cried  in  the  voice  of  a  maniac,  "you've  come  to  get  her — but  I'll  get  you  instead  !" 
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"Oh,"  drawled  the  other  indifferently, 
"about  a  thousand  dollars." 

"What!"  snapped  Paul  at  the  words. 

The  man  repeated,  and  added  coldly, 
and  with  finality,  that  if  his  demand 
was  not  complied  with  he  would  inform 
June  of  the  deception,  and  also  make 
the  matter  public.  There  was  no  alter- 
native for  Paul. 

Just  as  the  blackmailer  finished  re- 
peating his  demands,  the  door  leading 
to  the  outer  office  opened  slowly  and 
quietly.  The  person  who  had  swung  it 
stood  silently  on  the  threshold  listening 
to  the  conversation.  At  length  he  stepped 
into  the  room. 

"So,"  came  in  a  gruf¥  voice  from  the 
newcomer,  "that  is  the  story,  eh?  Well, 
it's  a  good  thing  for  me  to  know." 

Paul  and  the  man  with  whom  he  was 
talking  started  in  terror  at  the  voice, 
and,  as  they  turned,  a  low,  sharp  cry 
came  from  the  lips  of  the  former,  for 
he  recognized  his  uncle,  Arnold  Dun- 
can. 

There  was  nothing  said  by  any  one 
in  the  room  for  more  than  a  minute, 
and  the  tension  was  finally  broken  by 
the  owner  of  the  establishment. 

"I  have  heard  enough,"  he  informed 
his  nephew,  "to  understand  all  the  facts 
in  relation  to  your  marriage  to  Miss 
June  Friday.  I  have  also  learned  that 
this  man  wishes  a  thousand  dollars  as 
a  compensation  for  keeping  the  matter  a 
secret. 

"The  loss  of  such  an  amount  of  money 
will  mean  a  lot  to  you,  but  the  publi- 
cation of  the  truth  would  mean  a  great 
deal  more.  I  will  avoid  both  difficul- 
ties for  you  on  one  condition.  That  is 
that  you  give  up  this  girl,  inform  her 
of  the  truth,  and  leave  for  South  Amer- 
ica, where  I  will  give  you  a  position  in 
that  end  of  the  business.  Do  you  ac- 
cept? If  you  do,  I  shall  pay  this  black- 
mailer his  money  now." 

Paul  Duncan  shrank  at  his  uncle's 
words.  His  whole  scheme  and  rascally 
deception  were  being  shattered.  Then 
he  thought  of  June,  and  what  it  would 
mean  to  her,  but  no  sympathy  did  he 
feel  for  her.  The  yellow  that  tainted 
his  character  arose,  and  was  evident  in 
his  cowardly  reply : 

"All  right,"  he  told  his  uncle,  turn- 
ing away  and  looking  into  space.  "Fll 
go." 

The  following  evening,  when  the  time 
arrived  at  which  Paul  was  accustomed 
to  return  from  business,  in  his  stead 


came  a  messenger  boy.  He  handed  her 
a  letter. 

"Mr.  Duncan  gave  me  this  during  the 
morning,  and  told  me  to  deliver  it  to 
you  to-night,"  he  informed  her,  and  de- 
parted. 

June,  with  trembling  lingers,  tore  open 
the  envelope.  She  wondered  what  it 
could  be,  and  why  her  husband  had 
given  the  strange  order.  Unfolding  the 
paper,  she  began  to  read,  and  her  face 
grew  pale  and  horrified : 

"Dear  June:  As  things  have  turned 
out,  I  am  forced  to  tell  you  what  I 
never  intended  that  you  should  know 
— you  are  not  my  wife.  It  may  seem 
strange  to  you,  in  your  narrow,  inno- 
cent brain,  but  it  is  true.  I  saw  that 
you  were  nothing  but  a  foolish  little 
girl  from  the  country,  and  could  be 
worked  easier  than  any  one  I  could 
ever  find  in  the  city,  so  ever  since  I 
left,  after  the  first  night  we  met,  I 
decided  to  play  the  game.  Our  mar- 
riage was  all  a  farce,  and  the  minister 
who  performed  it  was  just  an  ordinary 
person. 

By  the  time  you  receive  this  I 
will  be  under  sail  for  South  America, 
and  you  will  probably  never  see  me 
again.  Don't  take  it  too  hard,  though, 
for  it  is  best  for  j'ou,  after  all.  be- 
cause if  we  were  together  always  

You  don't  know  all  about  me  yet. 

Giving  you  all  the  love  I  ever  had 
for  you,  and  assuring  you  that  I  have 
none  left,  I  am  P.-^ul. 

The  last  words  June  read  through  a 
haze,  for  her  eyes  were  filled  with  tears. 
The  letter  fluttered  from  her  hands  to 
the  floor,  and  she  buried  her  head  in 
her  hands.  .  Could  it  really  be?  How 
could  Paul  have  ever  been  such  a  per- 
son, with  all  his  suave  and  tender  ways? 
These  questions  were  raised  in  her  mind, 
but  they  were  already  answered.  The 
note,  written  in  her  supposed  husband's 
own  hand,  was  the  reply  to  them  and 
any  other  doubts  that  she  might  have. 
She  was  the  victim  of  horrible  deception, 
and  her  whole  life,  her  whole  joy,  her 
whole  love  had  been  ruined.  There  was 
nothing  left  for  her  to  do.  She  had 
no  money  to  meet  expenses,  and  no  way 
of  living.  There  was  only  one  resort. 
That  was  to  pawn  what  little  jewelry 
she  possessed,  to  keep  her  alive  until 
she  secured  her  old  position  as  mani- 
curist. 

Her  tears  flowed  faster,  and  she 
sobbed  aloud  as  she  thought  of  it.  There 


was  nothing  else,  for  she  could  never 
return  to  the  old  country  store  with 
the  stain  that  her  character  bore.  As 
she  pondered,  she  hated  the  man  who 
had  so  heartlessly  wrecked  her  life.  She 
hated  with  all  the  strength  of  her  for- 
mer love — Paul  Duncan. 

On  the  following  morning,  after  a 
sleepless  night,  during  which  her 
thoughts  were  haunted  with  the  das- 
tardly deed  of  which  she  was  the  vic- 
tim, June  received  a  second  surprise, 
and  one  that  afifected  her  almost  as 
deeply  as  the  discovery  of  Paul's  treach- 
ery. 

It  was  when,  on  arising,  and  finishing 
a  meager  breakfast,  she  commenced  to 
carry  out  her  plan  of  pawning  her  jew- 
els, that  the  shock  came.  June  sum- 
moned her  father,  who  was  still  to  her 
only  the  valet  of  her  treacherous,  pre- 
tended husband,  and  put  the  gems  in 
his  hand,  with  instructions  to  take  as 
much  as  any  store  with  the  three  gold 
balls  suspended  before  the  door  would 
give  him.  Then  June  told  of  the  villainy 
of  Paul  Duncan,  and  her  father  turned 
his  head  away  and  raised  his  hand  to 
his  mouth  to  suppress  a  sigh  and  hide 
a  tear,  as  he  thought  of  the  part  he 
had  played  in  placing  the  girl  in  such 
a  position.  He  did  not  turn"  his  face 
back  again  until  the  jewels  touched  his 
outstretched  hand,  but  then  he  looked 
at  them.  A  low,  startled  cry  emitted 
from  his  lips  as  his  eyes  fell  on  an  open 
locket. 

"My  God!  It  can't  be!"  he  muttered, 
his  features  stiffening  in  an  attempt  to 
make  himself  believe  that  what  he  saw 
could  not  be  true.    "It  can't  be!" 

"What  is  it?"  June  inquired,  in  amaze- 
ment atithe  valet's  sudden  exclamation. 

"Is  this  your  own  locket?"  he  an- 
swered, with  another  question. 

"Of  course,  sir.  You  do  not  think 
I  would  sell  another  person's  " 

"And  whose  picture  is  that?"  Blake 
interrupted,  pointing  at  his  own  resem-; 
blance  in  the  heart-shaped  frame  of  gold. 

His  eyes  sparkled  with  a  strange,  hor- 
rified light  as  he  waited  for  the  reply. 
He  feared  that  his  suspicions  would  be 
verified  when  she  answered,  and,  for  her| 
sake,  he  hoped  they  would  not.  Juno 
looked  even  more  surprised,  for  the 
whole  aft'air  was  mysterious  to  her, 
and  she  could  not  imagine  the  cause  for 
the  interest  of  the  valet  in  a  picture  in 
her  locket.  Even  now  she  could  not 
place  the  resemblance  between  the  pho- 
tograph of  Samuel  Blake  in  his  younger 
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lays  with  that  of  the  man  before  her, 
A'liose  features  were  marred  by  dissi- 
■ation  and  the  results  of  his  addiction 
o  drugs.  She  cast  her  eyes  to  the  floor 
;is  she  hesitated  in  her  answer.  Then, 
in  a  'ow  voice,  muffled  with  sobs,  she 
.    murmured : 

"My  father's.  I  have  never  seen  him, 
)ut  I  know  that  that  is  his  picture."  . 

"Your  father's  !"'  Samuel  Blake  gasped, 
and  collapsed  into  a  chair  as  he  heard 
words  that  confirmed  his  fear.  Then 
he  actually  was  guilty  of  this  terrible 
crime  upon  his  own  daughter.  He  had 
been  the  cause  of  his  daughter's  down- 
tall  and  sorrow,  even  as  he  had  that 
jf  her  mother's.  For  a  long  time  he  sat 
in  silence,  his  eyes  gazing  out  into  space. 
Then,  summoning  all  his  strength,  and 
courage,  Samuel  Blake  told  the  story  to 
his  daughter  from  beginning  to  end. 
He  told  her  first  that  she  was  his  daugh- 
ter, and  then  proceeded  to  enlighten  her 
with  the  facts  of  the  mock  marriage  and 
the  part  that  he  himself  had  played 
in  it.  When  he  finished,  the  repentant 
father  was  on  his  knees  before  his  weep- 
^  ing  daughter,  and  the  scene,  indeed,  had 
there  been  an  onlooker,  would  have  pre- 
sented a  pitiable  appearance. 

Then  the  father  pleaded,  and  June, 
touched  to  the  heart  b)'  the  sincerity 
if  his  appeal,  forgave.  Together  they 
conferred  as  to  the  future  and  how  she 
would  overcome  the  tragedy  that  he  had 
thrown  her  into,  and  finally  it  was  de- 
cided that  her  own  former  plan  was  the 
only  alternative.  Neither  had  money 
nor  means,  and  their  only  way  of  ob- 
taining a  living  would  be  for  him  to 
seek  another  position  of  the  same  kind 
as  he  had  held  with  Paul  Duncan,  and 
I'  for  her  to  return  to  the  manicure  par- 
lor. 

That  very  morning,  with  the  only 
money  she  possessed  in  the  world,  that 
which  she  had  secured  from  her  jewelry. 
Tune  applied  again  at  the  establishment 
where  she  had  been  employed  before 
her  pretended  marriage  to  Paul  Duncan. 
The  manager  was  a  little  skeptical  at 
t'lrst  at  her  returning,  when  he  knew 
that  she  had  left  before  to  be  married, 
but  at  last  she  succeeded  in  inducing 
him  to  try  her  once  more,  and  June 
again  took  her  place  at  the  little  table 
at  the  side  of  the  wall. 

For  several  weeks  things  went  as 
smoothly  as  possible  for  a  person  in 
June's  position.  She  had  moved  to  a 
furnished  room  from  her  luxurious  sur- 


roundings, and  her  only  visitor  was  her 
father,  who  nightly  came  to  see  her. 
He  had,  so  far,  been  unable  to  secure 
a  position,  but  was  surviving  on  the  lit- 
tle money  that  remained  from  his  salary 
while  with  Paul  Duncan. 

Then,  when  nearly  a  month  had 
slipped  by  since  Paul's  desertion,  another 
critical  turn  in  the  life  of  June  Friday 
took  place.  A  well-dressed  man,  carry- 
ing a  cane,  and  showing  all  signs  of 
prosperit}-,  walked  through  the  door  into 
the  manicure  shop  and  sat  down  at 
June's  table.  She  winced  as  she  noted 
the  excellent  appearance  that  the  new 
customer  made,  and  compared  him  with 
her  own  false  lover,  then  set  about  her 


learn  hers,  for  June  was  determined 
to  be  overcautious  since  her  terrible  ex- 
perience. 

For  some  time  after  that  June  heard 
no  more  of  her  new  friend,  until  one 
evening,  when  she  was  seated  in  her 
room,  after  work,  the  landlady  brought 
up  a  card  bearing  his  name.  She  hesi- 
tated long,  and  pondered,  without  know- 
ing whether  or  not  to  see  him ;  but  when 
the  lady  of  the  house  spoke  in  admira- 
tion of  the  visitor,  June  decided  that, 
with  the  knowledge  of  what  had  hap- 
pened before,  she  would  be  able  to  care 
for  herself  should  Tom  van  Est  prove 
not  to  be  of  the  type  she  hoped  he  was, 
and  so  went  down. 


une  stood  still  in  horror  and  Paul,  turning  away,  smiled. 


work  pleasantlv.  but  never  speaking  ex- 
cept to  reply  to  the  questions  of  the 
man. 

The  customer  pleased  her,  inasmuch  as 
he  did  not  break  into  intimate  conver- 
sation as  others  were  often  wont  to 
do.  His  talk  was  pleasant  and  friendly, 
but  always  polite.  So,  when  he  left, 
and  tipped  his  hat,  June  caught  herself 
smiling.    He  had  made  an  impression. 

A  few  days  later  the  man  returned 
to  have  his  naiSs  manicured,  and  again 
chose  June's  tabffe..  This  time  he  grew 
more  friendlj',  although  only  when  June 
advanced  the  opportunity,  and  after  sev- 
eral visits  they  considered  each  other 
friends.  He  imparted  to  her  that  his 
name  was  Tom  van  Est,  but  could  not 


"W  ell,  you  see  at  last.  2^Iiss  Friday, 
that  I  have  learned  your  name  and  ad- 
dress." he  addressed  her  when  she  came 
into  the  room. 

June  attempted  to  smile  when  she 
heard  the  name  by  which  she  was  still 
being  known,  having  discarded  that  of 
Paul  Duncan,  mentioned. 

''How  did  you  find  out?''  she  inquired 
pleasantly. 

"Oh,  through  your  employer,''  he  an- 
swered, with  a  little  laugh,  "without  let- 
ling  him  know  that  I  did  not  know  al- 
ready." 

Together  they  left  the  building,  arm 
in  arm,  and  Van  Est  escorted  her  to  the 
theater,  for  the  first  time  since  Paul 
had  left  so  suddenlv  for  South  America. 
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When  they  returned,  after  midnight, 
June  was  convinced  that  her  new  ad- 
mirer was  all  that  she  could  hope  for. 
His  every  action  and  his  manners  were 
entirely  different,  and  she  was  satisfied 
that  at  last  she  had  found  a  real  man, 
who  truly  thought  a  great  deal  of  her. 
He  had  said  so,  and  she  felt  that  any- 
thing he  said  could  be  relied  upon. 

After  that  evening  Tom  van  Est  be- 
came a  frequent  caller  upon  June,  and 
often  they  went  out  together.  Unlike 


the  man  who  had  gone  before  him.  Van 
Est  waited  long  before  expressmg  his 
true  feelings  to  June.  He  had  loved  her 
for  months  before  he  finally  decided  that 
the  time  was  right  to  tell  her ;  but  at 
last,  when  they  were  riding  through  the 
park  in  his  automobile,  one  Sunday 
afternoon,  his  arm  stole  about  June's 
waist  and  he  leaned  over  toward  her. 

"You  know,  June — you  must  know  by 
now,"  he  said,  in  a  half-fearful  tone,  lest 
his  words  would  not  be  accepted  as  he 


meant  them,  "I  am  in  love  with  yoi  | 
Xever  have  I  said  anything  to  you,  be 
cause  I  did  not  know  whether  you  woul 
approve  or  not ;  but  I  cannot  keep  it  t' 
myself  any  longer." 

Tom  paused  at  this  point  before  ven 
turing  farther,  but  as  June  drew  close 
to  him  he  knew  that  he  was'  not  to  b 
disappointed,  and  he  continued : 

"After  all  the  time  I  have  knowi 
you,  dear,"  he  went  on,  "T  have  decidec 
that  you  are  the  nicest  girl  that  I  hav 
ever  met.  I  have  but  one  thing  to  desir' 
now,  and  that  is  that  you  marry  me — i 
my  love  is  returned." 

June  started  at  the  last  remark.  The 
word  "marry"  held  a  strange  dread  ovei 
her,  and  every  time  she  heard  it  men. 
tioned  a  thrill  went  through  her.  Ton 
van  Est  wanted  her  to  marry  him.  O 
course  she  loved  him,  but  marry — sht 
could  not. 

"I    love    you,    too,"    she  responde< 
slowly  and  deliberately,  but  with  a  trem 
ble  in  her  voice,  "with  all  my  heart,  buv 
I  cannot  marry  you."  r  rr 

Van  Est  showed  his  astonishment  ai'  r 
the  statement.    He  could  hardly  have  ' 
been  expected  to  understand  June,  anc 
he  did  not. 

"I — I  don't  quite  "  he  started,  but 

June  broke  in. 

"Oh,  I  know  you  don't  know  what  I  ii 
mean,   Tom,"   she  interrupted,   "but  I 
really  can't!    Not  that  I  don't  love  you,: 
for,  as  I've  said,  I  do ;  but  it  is  impos-  ■ 
sible.    Please  don't  ask  me  to  explain. 
I'll  do  that  later."  l 

"I  won't  ask  you  to  explain,"  Tom  ■ 
said,  in  a  tone  of  bewilderment ;  "thai 
is,  not  yet.    But  please  think  it  over, 
will  you?    It  may  not  be  as  impossible 
as  3"ou  think  it  is  now." 

June  promised  to  consider,  and  she:  s.], 
did.   For  three  whole  weeks  she  thought  i'il 
everything  over.     All  her  experiences  '!i 
with  Paul  Duncan,  all  her  past  life,  and 
all  that  she  felt  kept  her  from  joining:  , 
in  marriage  with  Tom  van  Est.  Then, 
after  finding  that  she  was  unable  to:  - 
decide  for  herself,   she  consulted  her 
father.   At  length — truly  at  length,  for  it 
took  a  great  deaf  of  time  and  struggling^ 
with  her  conscience — June  decided.  She 
decided  to  marry  Tom  van  Est.    It  was  - 
a  happy  man  to  w^hom  she  told  of  her 
end,  but  never  did  she  explain  what 
had  been  the  cause  of  her  hesitation.  5jj 
She  felt  that  it  could  not  help  matters 
any,  and  it  might  change  his  mind,  al- 
though she  doubted  if  it  would,  for  this 
time  it  was  true  love.    So,  soon  after 


He  saw  the  glare  of  the  steel  in  the  glow  of  the  electric  light  and  attempted 
to  push  her  hand  away. 
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te  had  told  him  of  her  decision,  June 
:  d  Tom  van  Est  were  married — and 
ppily. 

'Show  him  in."  Thomas  van  Est 
-  i  the  card  that  the  office  boj^  had  just 

nded  him  on  the  desk,  and  rose  from 
:?  swivel  chair,  while  a  smile  lighted 

5  countenance.  He  stood  by  the  door 
:  d  waited  the  arrival  of  the  man  whose 

.me  he  had  just  received.  In  a  rain- 
■3  or  less  the  knob  turned,  the  door 
vly  opened,  and  a  man  strode  in — 

-  jl  Duncan. 

"Well,  well,  this  is  an  unexpected 
easure  I"'  greeted  Van  Est.  "And  how 
re  you?" 

Fine!"  returned  Paul  Duncan  heart- 

"And  how  are  j-ou?" 
Also  fine — and  married,"  was  tlie  an- 
ver. 

it  was  evident  that  the  two  men  were 
i  friends,  although  they  undoubtedly 
;  uld  not  have  been  had  Van  Est  known 
e  true  character  of  the  man  with 
::om  he  was  speaking.  They  had 
jwn  each  other  for  years — at  kast 
ey  thought  they  knew  each  other, 
'.ey  were  really  merely  acquainted  with 
;h  other. 

After  they  had  spent  several  hours 
-:icu5sing  everything  in  general,  and  es- 
pecially trade  conditions  in  South  Amer- 
.  !:a.  with  which  Paul  Duncan  was  fa- 

iliar,  having  just  returned  from  there, 
:  e  talk  again  turned  to  the  marriage 

:  Van  Est 

"Yes,"  replied  Tom,  in  reply  to  a 
-;e5tion  from  his  friend,  "I  have  been 

irried  to  the  finest  girl  in  the  world 

r  four  j-ears.    Our  love  is  bound  by 

-ittle  lad.  now  three  years  old,  and  I 
ive  never  been  happier  in  m3-  life. 

:u  must  come  around  to  the  house 
r. i  mee^  my  wife.  How  about  to-night? 

;j1  you  be  too  busy?" 

"Xot  at  all,"  was  the  reply.  "I'd  be 
T'^ghted.  and  I'll  be  there  this  even- 

exclaimed  Tom.  "I  have  a 
teting  that  I  must  attend  to-night  but 
won't  have  to  be  there  before  ten 
•  clock ;  and,  if  you  find  my  wife  inter- 
sring  and  entertaining,  as  Fm  sure  you 
:'].  she  can  keep  you  company  until 
return." 

And  so  it  was  unconscious^  arranged 
iizo  place  June  in  the  most  tmhappy  posi- 
•   "ion  she  had  been  in  for  nearly  five 
v£rs. 

Duncan  left  Van  fist's  office  to  return 
:  his  hotel  before  going  to  the  latter's 


home.  .As  he  stepped  quickly  along  the 
sidewalk  along  his  way,  he  was  unaware 
of  a  short,  crouched  figure  that  dodged 
from  house  to  house  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street  after  him,  and  fol- 
lowed when  he  entered  the  hotel.  W'alk- 
ing  up  to  the  desk  to  get  his  key,  Dun- 
can was  startled,  as  were  all  the  others 
in  the  place,  by  a  sharp  j-ell  behind  him. 
Turning  quickly,  he  was  just  in  time 
to  avoid  the  mad  rush  of  the  man  who 
had  trailed  him  to  the  hotel.  Samuel 
Blake,  for  it  was  he,  grabbed  for  the 
man  who  had  sought  to  ruin  the  life 
of  his  daughter,  and  who  had  so 
wronged  her,  cried  out  in  a  tone  that 
was  almost  that  of  a  maniac : 

"You  scoundrel !  You  w"i!l  get  what 
you  deserve!  You've  come  back  to  get 
her — my  daughter — ^but  I'U  get  you  in- 
stead !" 

The  crowd  closed  in  aroimd  the  an- 
gered father,  who  had  read  in  the  pa- 
pers of  Duncan's  return  to  the  United 
States,  and  set  out  to  place  him  w-here 
he  could  do  no  more  harm,  having 
worked  himself  into  a  mad  furj-.  The}' 
took  him  bodilj-  out  of  the  building  and 
threw  him  out  onto  the  sidewalk.  Then 
Paul  Duncan,  smiling,  and  dismissing  all 
suspicion  that  might  arise,  went  to  his 
apartment. 

Early  tliat  evening,  when  June  was 
sitting  in  her  parlor  with  two  women 
friends  who  had  called  to  see  her,  the 
front  door  opened  and  Tom  van  Est 
and  Paid  Duncan  entered.  Van  Est  en- 
tered the  parlor  first,  announcing  that 
he  had  a  friend  who  had  just  returned 
from  abroad,  and  whom  he  wished  his 
wife  to  meet  Then,  motioning  to  Dun- 
can to  enter,  he  walked  over  to  his 
wife's  friends  to  shake  hands  with  them. 
Paul  Duncan  entered  the  parlor,  and 
the  first  thing  that  met  his  eyes  was 
June. 

At  exactly  the  same  time  she  recog- 
nized him.  and  both  started  back  in 
astonishment.  June  stood  still  in  horror, 
and  Paul,  turning  away,  smiled.  He 
saw  in  the  peculiar  situation  an  oppor- 
tunity to  further  a  scheme  that  had  come 
to  him  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  At 
present  he  decided  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  he  and  June  had  ever  met  before 
from  her  husband,  so  that,  when  Tom 
turned,  the  two  were  chatting,  appar- 
ently pleasantly,  with  each  other. 

AU  evening,  until  it  was  time  for  Tom 
to  leave  for  the  meeting  which  he 
had  to  attend,  everything  progressed 
smoothly  on  the  stuface,  although  June's 


heart  was  almost  breaking  from  the  ef- 
fect of  her  sudden  disastrous  meeting 
with  Paul  and  the  suspense  she  was 
enduring.  When  at  last  her  husband 
rose  and  announced  that  he  must  go, 
June  placed  her  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"Are  you  sure  that  j^ou  can't  pass  it 
up,  Tom?''  she  asked,  almost  pleading. 

"I'm  positive,  dear,"'  he  replied,  but 
added  quickl}- :  "I'm  sure  that  you  and 
Paul  can  keep  interested  until  I  re- 
turn. He  has  a  wealth  of  information 
about  South  America  that  3'ou  would  un- 
doubtedly he  glad  to  hear." 

"Oh,  he'll  keep  me  interested,  cer- 
tainly," she  replied,  trying  to  hide  the 
real  meaning  of  her  words;  and,  seeing 
no  other  way  out  of  the  predicament  of 
being  left  alone  with  the  man  she  right!}' 
hated,  June  accepted  the  fate. 

Xo  sooner  had  the  door  closed  be- 
hind Tom  than  Paul's  whole  manner 
suddenh"  changed,  and  his  characteristic, 
villainous  smile  plaj-ed  about  his  lips. 
Walking  over  to  June,  he  spoke  coldly: 

■"So  you  are  Tom's  wife,  are  you? 
That's  nice.  But  I  think  that  I  could 
make  it  even  a  little  nicer — for  me — if 
I  chose.  What  do  j'ou  think  he  would 
say  if  I  told  him  about — you?  He 
doesn't  know,  or  " 

"But  j'OU  wouldn't  do  that,  would 
3-0U?",  she  asked,  terrified. 

"M'e'll  see,"  was  the  heartless  replj'. 
"You  come  to  my  hotel  to-morrow  even- 
ing, and  we'll  talk  it  all  over  and  come 
to  an  understanding  as  to  what  is  to 
be  done  regarding  Tom.  If  }-ou  don't 
come,  what  is  to  be  done  is  already  de- 
cided, for  I'll  tell  him.  Will  j'ou  be 
there  ?'' 

June  was  more  terrified  than  ever. 
She  did  not  know  what  to  do ;  but  Dun- 
can had  left  her  no  choice.  She  had  to 
go,  if  she  desired  to  preser^-e  her  honor 
in  the  eyfis  of  her  husband. 

'T'U  be  there,"  she  answered  tremu- 
lously. 

Duncan  smiled  again,  picked  his  hat 
from  the  hatrack  in  the  hall,  and  walked 
to  the  door. 

"Tell  Tom,"  he  said,  as  he  opened  the 
portal,  "that  I  decided  I  could  not  wait 
but  will  call  him  up  in  the  momifig  and 
explain.  I'm  sorry,  'Mrs.  van  Est.  that  I 
cannot  remain  longer." 

As  his  sarcastic  tones  rang  in  her 
ears  the  door  slammed,  and  Duncan  was 
gone. 

The  following  evening,  after  having 
told  her  father  of  her  intention  to  visit 
Paul  Duncan  "to  plead  for  her  child," 
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June  sought  her  way  to  the  hotel  where 
the  man  who  was  causing  all  the  sorrow 
of  her  life  was  living.  Even  as  was 
the  case  with  Duncan  himself,  she  did 
not  see  the  dark,  half-doubled  figure 
that  followed  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street — the  figure  of  Samuel  Blake. 

On  being  admitted  to  Paul  Duncan's 
apartment,  June  found  him  eating  an 
elaborate  supper  that  was  spread  on  the 
table  before  him.  He  rose,  and  greeted 
her  most  politely,  but  in  another  minute 
was  attempting  to  kiss  her. 


something  on  the  table.  In  an  instant 
she  realized  what  it  was — a  knife — and, 
thoughtless  to  all  else  except  what  she 
was  going  through,  picked  it  up  and 
pointed  the  blade  toward  Duncan.  He 
saw  the  glare  of  the  steel  in  the  glow  of 
the  electric  light,  and  attempted  to  push 
it  away,  but  it  was  too  late.  In  another 
instant  Paul  Duncan  lay  stretched  out 
on  the  floor,  motionless. 

The  door  of  the  apartment  slowly 
opened,  and  June  backed  against  the 
wall  in  horror.   A  small,  dark  something 


'There  is  the  knife,"  he  said,  "and  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  whose 
hand  directed  the  blow. 


"Stop,  stop !"  she  cried,  but  Paul's 
hand  went  over  her  mouth.  She  strug- 
gled, but  vainly.  Duncan  sought  to  force 
his  attentions,  but  finding  her  loyal  to 
her  husband,  and  true  in  her  love,  be- 
came even  cruel.  Taking  June  in  his 
arms,  Duncan  pushed  her  back  against 
the  table  and  struggled  with  her.  His 
face  drew  close  to  hers,  and  he  at- 
tempted to  press  his  lips  against  her 
cheek.  ^ 

Just  at  that  moment  June's  right  hand 
wrenched  free  from  his  grasp  and  felt 


entered.  It  was  her  father.  Without 
speaking  a  word,  Samuel  Blake  stepped 
over  the  dead  body  on  the  floor,  took 
his  daughter  by  the  arm,  and  led  her 
quietly  out  of  the  room.  Along  the 
street,  choosing  the  side  ways  and  those 
least  crowded,  he  took  her  to  the  en- 
trance to  her  home.  There,  for  the  first 
time,  he  spoke : 

"Not  a  word,  my  girl,  remember.  To- 
morrow will  clear  everything.  Good-by." 

A  tear  from  her  father's  eye  wet 
June's  cheek  as  he  kissed  her. 


Not  until  the  following  morning  wj 
the  murder  of  Paul  Duncan  discoverc 
Then  a  servant  girl,  who  entered  th 
apartment,  found  the  body  lying  wher 
it  had  fallen  after  he  had  been  struc 
down  by  the  knife  in  June's  hand.  Th 
managers  and  detectives  were  immed 
ately  called.  Exactly  as  Samuel  Blak' 
during  his  silence  on  the  previous  ever 
ing  had  planned,  he  was  suspected  b( 
cause  of  the  commotion  he  had  cause 
on  the  hotel  floor  when  he  had  followe 
Duncan  there. 

The  house  detective  picked  up  th 
knife  that  had  ended  the  wicked  life  c 
Paul  Duncan. 

"There  is  the  knife,"  he  said,  "an 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  whos 
hand  directed  the  blow.  The  next  thin 
to  do  is  to  visit  the  house  of  Samui 
Blake." 

And  that  was  the  next  thing  they  die 
When  they  arrived  there  what  the 
found  was  a  shock  to  every  one,  for  the 
saw  the  prostrate  form  of  Samuel  Blak 
stretched  over'a  bare  table.  Beside  hin 
on  the  floor,  lay  an  empty  bottle  wit 
a  label  bearing  a  skull  and  crossbone 
and  the  large  letters  spelling  "Poison. 
In  his  right  hand  he  held  a  folded  notf 

The  detectives,  after  assuring  them 
selves  that  the  man  was  dead,  took  th 
note,  unfolded  it,  and  read,  without  sur 
prise,  for  it  was  exactly  what  they  ha 
expected,  a  complete  confession  of  th 
murder  of  Paul  Duncan. 

That  night,  with  the  open  newspape 
spread  before  them,  Tom  van  Est  an^ 
June  gazed  at  the  glaring  headlines  an' 
nouncing  that  the  murderer  had  bee' 
found. 

"Too  bad  !  '  mused  Tom  sorrowfulh 
"He  was  a  fine  fellow.    It  is  the  mos 
tragic  thing  that  I  ever  heard  of. 
fine  fellow !" 

"Yes,"  repeated  June,  "a  fine  fellow!' 

Then,  turning  her  head,  she  mur 
mured  to  herself  :  ^ 

"But  a  finer  one  who  died  for  killin;- 
him." 


Mr.  Smaltz  and  Mr.  Fish  are  workin; 
on  a  picture  that  is  a  bear  as  far  as  i 
has  gone.  The  question  is  will  they  b 
able  to  finish  it?  The  picture  is  callei 
"Michael  and  His  Motor  Cycle."  Tw 
honest-to-goodness  motor  cycles  hav- 
been  smashed  so  far,  and  the  picture  i 
just  half  over.  This  does  not  includ 
the  smashes  suffered  by  Smaltz  anc 
Fish. 
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The  Evolution  of  Motion  Pictures 


By  Robert  Grau 

After  the  various  branches  of  the  motion  picture  industry  had  been  developed  until  the 
present  standard  was  attained  the  next  step  in  importance,  and  the  last,  was  that  of  placing  films 
before  the  public  in  a  manner  that  would  attract  them  and  make  the  appeal  that  meant  popularity 
and  success — in  other  words,  obtaining  the  proper  publicity.  One  of  the  most  interesting  phases 
of  the  evolution  of  pictures  is  the  progress  of  publicity  and  the  men  who  made  this  progress 
possible.  This  article  takes  the  above  subject  as  its  theme  and  follows  accomplishments  of  this 
department  of  the  business  from  the  very  beginning. 

VII.— PROGRESS  OF  PUBLICITY. 


ijtjA  LTHOUGH  industrial  and  commer- 
uji;'*'  cial  advertising  has  expanded  to 
'  tnazing  proportions  in  recent  j  ears,  the 
jidjbiusement  field,  often  referred  to  as 
•jjjjie  "show  business,"  still  beckons  the 
•jul^pblicity  brains  of  the  world,  for  the 
'jijvkeater  is  the  parent  of  all  modern  pub- 
himpty  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
jjlikotion-picture  art  and  industry  is  now 
nufjSsuming  a  distinctly  theatrical  angle. 
-4^1  The  demand  for  expert  advertising 
■jtgiien  in  filmdom  is  so  great  that  one 
lacisPy  name  men,  and  not  a  few  women. 
4i|ho  are  commanding  as  high  as  ten 
3if-iousand  dollars  a  year,  yet  few,  indeed, 
juj;^  these  achieved  their  goal  before  they 
^.Jitered  the  domain  of  the  camera  man. 
It  is  not  the  showman  expert  in  bill- 
iard publicity  who  is  making  his  im- 
jjfjj'ess  greatest  in  the  film  world;  instead, 
jjjj  is  the  man  of  letters,  erstwhile  news- 
jfaaper  men  who  are  being  enticed  to 
f^;yoange  their  environment. 

(The  tremendous  advertising  campaign 
T|l,;(bich  made  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation"  a 
30ij<tnsational  success  was  not  only  exe- 
.^jted  by  men  scarcely  known  in  the 
j  leatrical  world,  but  the  heads  of  the 
.^lydm  company  exploiting  this  production 
jj-.-jrthe  first  two-dollar-a-seat  motion  pic- 
['(re — have  since  stampeded  Park  Row 
^Jlitorial  sanctums  in  the  effort  to  secure 
ij  dozen  or  more  able  writers,  regard- 
's of  salary,  all  of  whom  will  replace 
old-time  advance  agents.     In  the 
rld's  history  of  the  theater  there  has 
.er   been   conducted   an  advertising 
npaign    to   be    compared    with  that 
lich     Theodore     Mitchell  launched 
.jfjiihen  "The  Birth  of  a_Nation"  was  in- 
'  educed  at  the  Liberty  Theater  in  Feb- 
ary   last.     The   receipts   there  have 
eraged  twelve  thousand  dollars  from 
f  outset  every  week. 


Joe  Brandt,  who  rose  in  three  years  from 
a  publicity  manager  to  a  pillar 
of  the  industry. 


In  other  cities  the  results  have  been 
quite  similar,  but  it  is  not  only  the 
epoch-making  Griffith  photo  play  which 
owes  its  success  greatly  to  superior  ex- 
ploitation, or  the  film  for  which  Geral- 
dine  Farrar  poses  at  Hollywood,  Cali- 
fornia. The  best  brains  of  the  maga- 
zine and  newspaper  world  have  been 
called  to  the  staff  of  Jesse  L.  Lasky,  the 
producer,  who,  among  others,  induced 
Hector  Turnbull,  long  the  dramatic 
critic  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  and 
J.  E.  Flinn,  of  the  New  York  Herald, 
to  accept  perament  positions  in  the  lit- 
erary department.  Before  the  Farrar 
photo  spectacles  are  dead  there  will  be 
many  more  desertions  from  the  news- 
papers.   Few,  indeed,  of  the  none-too- 


well-paid  magazine  contributors  will  be 
immune  to  the  call  of  the  wondrous 
screen. 

Acton  Davies  long  since  has  estab- 
lished himself  in  filmdom,  where  his 
earnings  are  four  times  as  large  as  when 
he  was  the  New  York  Evening  Sun's 
dramatic  critic.  Arthur  James,  long 
Sunday  editor  of  the  morning  Tele- 
g?'aph,  is  now  chief  of  the  literary  staff 
of  the  Metro  Film  Corporation.  ,  No 
less  than  four  of  the  avant  couriers 
exploiting  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation"  hail 
from  the  same  publication,  while  every 
writer  affiliated  with  the  Telegraph's 
film  department  has  been  lured  at  some 
time  or  other  to  join  one  of  the  mighty 
film  concerns  m  a  literary  capacity. 

Calder  Johnstone,  George  W.  Terwil- 
liger,  Frank  E.  Woods,  Joseph  Farn- 
ham,  and  Russell  E.  Smith  are  names 
to  conjure  with  in  movieland,  and  all 
hail  from  the  editorial  sanctum.  Four 
were  on  the  dramatic  mirror's  motion- 
picture  staff,  and  at  least  three  are  to- 
day pillars  of  the  great  industry ;  one 
has  become  famous  as  a  director  of 
photo  plays,  though  he  had  not  the  least 
experience  as  an  actor  or  as  a  stage 
director. 

As  high  as  fifty  thousand  dollars  has 
been  spent  by  one  film  company  within 
a  few  months  for  a  few  full-page  ad- 
vertisements in  a  vastly  circulated  na- 
tional periodical,  with  no  other  purpose 
than  to  impress  the  public  with  its  im- 
portance in  the  general  scheme  of  the 
film  "game."  Another  company  which 
controls  the  productivity  of  the  three 
greatest  directors  of  photo  plays  has 
just  started  a  similar  campaign,  featur- 
ing in  its  advertising  the  fact  that  it 
pays   each   of   the   three   directors  an 
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annual  salary  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

The  same  company,  which  has  just 
been  reorganized  and  capitalized  at  four 
million  dollars,  has  announced  that  it 
will  spend  four  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars in  its  international  advertising  cam- 
paign, a  decision  born  of  the  amazing 
outcome  of  the  exploitation  of  "The 
Birth  of  a  Nation,"  which,  in  fact,  also 
influenced  the  combine  itself. 

As  this  new  company  plans  to  lease 
outright  thirty  first-grade  playhouses  in 
as  many  large  cities,  where  only  two- 
dollar-a-seat  film  productions  are  to  be 
exhibited,  its  advertising  and  literary 
staf¥  now  being  assembled  is  expected 
to  include  a  spectacular  array  of  fa- 
mous names.  The  heads  of  the  company 
do  not  believe  that  showmen  can 
qualify  for  the  work  in  hand.  Tbe 
paramount  requisite  is  literary  ability, 
combined  with  an  established  reputation 
in  the  world  of  letters.  For  such  the 
demand  is  insistent,  and  contracts  call- 
ing for  ten  thousand  dollars  annually 
have  already  been  issued. 
,  Not  a  few  of  the  young  men  who 
came  into  filmdom  a  few  years  ago  with- 
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C.  F.  Zittel,  who  built  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Journal's  theatrical  department. 

out  theatrical  experience  have  risen 
from  mere  press  agents  to  veritable 
magnates.  Less  than  four  years  ago, 
Joe  Brandt  joined  the  Universal  Film 


Company  as  publicity  promoter.  T< 
day  Brandt  is  one  of  the  dominant  fa 
tors  in  what  is  one  of  the  mightie 
film  concerns  in  the  world,  with  a  pu 
licity  stafif  under  him  comprising  at  lea 
ten  celebrities  in  the  world  of  fictii 
writers. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  in  the 
unusual  conditions  existent  in  1915,  th 
men  and  women  gifted  in  advertisii, 
and  publicity  promotion  comprehei 
that  the  astonishing  growth  of  the  fill 
industry  has  created  the  most  lucrati 
outlet  for  their  talents  in  the  worl 
history.  This  is  so  true  that  only  t 
false  impression  as  to  the  need  of  t 
atrical  experience  has  prevented  an  o| 
rush  of  experts  from  the  industrial  a 
commercial  fields,  for  never  has  t| 
showman  and  his  ballyhoo  methods 
publicity  made  impress  on  that  go 
laden  new  art  which  has  created  one 
the  world's  greatest  industries. 

Most  of  the  failures  in  picturedc 
have  been  due  to  theatrical  men  w 
brought  into  the  film  "game"  the  d 
astrous  methods  which  caused  their  u 
doing  in  the  older  field  of  entertai 
ment.     The  great  fortunes  have  be 


Big  men  in  the  Universal's  publicity  department.  Seated,  left  to  right:  Raymond  Cavanaugh,  assistant  advertising  manager; 
George  Kann,  secretary;  Nat  Rothstein,  advertising  manager;  P.  D.  Cothrany,  manager  poster  department;  Joe  Brandt, 
manager  home  office;  Paul  Gulick,  manager  of  publicity.  Standing:  Bert  Adier,  reviewer  of  films.  H.  H.  Van  Loan, 
manager  of  publicity. 
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:e  by  the  established  film  concerns — 
pioneers — who  operate  on  a  policj- 

:e  similar  to  that  which  obtains  in 
business  rather  than  in  the  theatri- 

v.-orld. 


T.  Granlund.  pubiiciiy  direcior 
Loew"s  theatrical  enterprises. 


It  is  onlj-  within  the  last  two  or  three 
j-ears  that  publicitj-  methods  were  en- 
couraged in  the  picture  field.  The  man- 
ufacturers fought  the  trend  for  fifteen 
years.  Even  the  plaj-ers  were  not  ad- 
vertised; no  one  knew  tlie  names  of 
the  idols  of  the  screen  as  recently  as 
three  years  ago,  when  Mar}-  Pickford, 
now  paid  two  thousand  dollars  a  week, 
was  known  to  a  few  inquisitive  ones  as 
■'Little  ^Nlarj-."  The  fact  that  her  weekly 
salar}-  is  now  fortj-  times. as  much  as 
it  was  three  \ears  ago  will  give  some 
idea  what  publicity  has  meant  to  such 
as  she,  and  also  how  it  has  converted 
the  manufacturers  into  the  belief  that 
the}-  must  atone  for  the  tremendous 
increases  to  pla}'ers,  authors,  and  direc- 
tors bj-  exploiting  their  productions  on 
a  prodigious  scale. 

There  j'ou  have  the  explanation  of 
the  demand  for  the  genius  in  the  line 
of  publicit}-.  One  maj"  now  observe  the 
spectacle  of  the  producer  spending  more 
monej-  to  exploit  himself  and  his  brand 
of  films,  and  less  to  advertise  the  men 
and  women  already  famous.  Progress 
and  expansion  are  expected  to  create 
an  equilibrium  by  which  the  public  will 


be  educated  to  regard  the  name  of  a  him 
companj^  as  a  guarantee,  instead  of  re- 
lying on  the  fame  of  individuals  which 
the  producer  fought  to  prevent  up  to 
three  vears  ago. 


Richard  Willis,  who  is  spreading  the  fame 
of  players  on  the  Pacific  coast. 


Screen  Gossip 

By  Al  Ray 


His  has  been  some  task  for  me  this 
week,  all  right.    It  is  by  no  means 
easy  job  to  pick  the  five  greatest 
hts  in  motion  pictures.    I  attended 
private  showing  of  "'A  Woman's 
St,"  and  immediately  changed  my  list 
ound  once  more.    Well,  here  is  how 
If  y  rank  as  we  go  to  press :  I.  William 
Hart  and  crowd  in  "On  the  Xight 
ge."    2.  William  Famum  and  Tom 
.ntchi  in  "The  Spoilers."    3.  Wil  Rex 
d  Dick  Cowan  in  "A  Woman's  Past." 
Hobart  Bosworth  .and  crowd  in  "The 
I".  Wolf."    5.  Wheeler  Oakman  and 
I  'ibs  in  '"The  Carpet  from  Bagdad." 
is  was  certainly  some  collection  of 
:ts,  and  every  one  was  brimful  of 
ion  from  the  start  until  the  finish. 

certainly  was  glad  that  I  saw  '"A 
jman's  Past"  in  time.  Friend  Wil 
x  read  about  mj'  going  to  rank  the 
Its  this  week,  and  called  me  on  the 
ne.  stating  that  he  was  going  to  pull 
ne  great   fight  stuff,   and  to  come 


down  and  take  a  look  at  it.  J 
traveled  down  to  the  Victor  studio,  and 
arrived  just  as  the  fight  scene  was  about 
to  begin,  and,  take  it  from  me,  it  was 
some  fight !  Dick  Cowan,  the  husky 
sheriff,  and  Wil  were  the  contestants, 
while  the  leading  woman  held  the  ju- 
venile back.  They  fought,  and  fought,  • 
and  fought.  There  was  no  rehearsal. 
They  just  told  the  camera  man  to  start, 
and  went  to  it.  My,  but  the  fur  did 
fly!  They  broke  each  other's  heads, 
and  all  the  props  in  the  room,  and  they 
weren't  made  to  break,  either.  I  did  not 
rank  the  fight  among  my  first  five  then, 
waiting  until  I  had  a  chance  to  see  the 
private  showing.  The  time  came,  and 
I  got  mj-  chance.  All  I  can  sa}-  about 
the  scrap  is  that  it  was  some  aflfair,  and 
follows  right  on  the  heels  of  "The 
Spoilers,"  and  the  greatest  of  them  all, 
"On  the  Night  Stage." 

Owen  iMoore  writes  me  that  he  got 
even  with  a  couple  of  those  Keystone 
funmakers  who  have  been  having  lots 


of  fun  at  his  expense.  Owen  refuses  to 
tell  what  the  joke  he  plaj-ed  was,  but 
from  the  tone  of  his  letter  it  must  have 
been  the  real  goods.  It's  about  time  j"ou 
woke  up,  Owen. 

Cousin  Charlie  Ray  won  a  tennis 
tournament  on  the  Coast  recenti}-,  and 
received  a  little  loving  cup  for  a  prize, 
and,  as  a  result,  is  on  the  outs  with 
Richard  Stanton.  What  do  you  think? 
He  woke  up  one  morning  and  found 
Richard  pouring  a  solution  in  the  cup. 
Charlie  demanded  to  know  what  he  was 
doing,  and  iRichard  replied  that  he  was 
going  to  use  Charlie's  new  ej-e  cup. 
Charlie  has  decided  not  to  enter  any 
more  tournaments  until  he  gets  a  look 
at  the  prize  first 

iMarshall  Xeilan  is  certainly  a  film 
rover.  In  other  words,  he  roams  around 
all  over.  iHe  is  rapidly  catching  up  to 
Eddie  August  for  the  changeable  prize. 
iMarshall  has  left  Selig  now  to  return 
to  Famous  Players  to  plaj-  opposite 
iMar^-  Pickford. 


Hints  for  Scenario  Writers 


By  Clarence  J.  Caine 

It  is  assumed  that  the  majority  of  those  who  follow  this  department  have  had  some  ex- 
perience in  preparing  scripts  for  the  market,  but  for  the  benefit  of  beginners  even  the  most 
simple  questioning  pertaining  to  photo-play  writing  will  be  treated  at  some  time  or  another 
in  the  future.  Any  scenarioist  who  is  in  doubt  as  to  anything  which  comes  under  the  head 
of  script  writing  is  welcomed  to  write  in  and  state  his  trouble.  Questions  will  be  promptly 
answered  through  this  department  or  pfersonally.  Address  all  correspondence  to  Scenario 
Writers'  Dept.,  Picture-Play  Weekly,  Street  &  Smith,  Publishers,  New  York  City. 


BASIC  FACTS. 

\/i  ANY  amateurs  are  handicaped  by 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  basic 
facts  regarding  the  mechanics  of  the 
motion-picture  industry,  and  for  the 
benefit  .of  these  writers  we  will  give 
a  brief  outline  of  some  of  the  things 
every  one  connected  with  the  film  busi- 
ness should  know.  This  may  prove 
helpful,  also,  to  many  writers  who  have 
been  producing  successful  scripts,  for 
we  find  that  those  who  have  obtained  a 
footing  in  the  work  are  liable  to  be- 
come careless  and  forget  things  they 
once  knew. 

First  of  all,  motion  pictures  are  really 
nothing  but  a  succession  of  still  pic- 
tures, taken  in  such  rapid  succession  that 
the  subjects  photographed  appear  to 
move  about  the  scene  just  as  though 
they  were  live  persons.  About  one  foot 
of  film  is  exposed  per  second  in  taking 
motion  pictures,  and  about  twelve 
"frames,"  or  separate  pictures,  make  up 
a  foot.  These  figures  are  approximate. 
One  thousand  feet  of  film  is  supposed 
to  make  a  reel,  but  most  companies  go 
either  a  few  feet  over  or  less,  though 
not  to  any  great  length.  The  unreel- 
ing of  a  one-thousand-foot  film,  there- 
fore, takes  about  seventeen  minutes. 

Almost  all  of  you,  we  presume,  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  all  the  interiors 
are  taken  in  a  studio,  while  the  exte- 
riors are  filmed  outside.  Some  studios 
are  entirely  indoors,  while  others  are 
just  set  up  in  the  open  air.  In  Cali- 
fornia, most  of  the  companies  work  in 
the  latter  way ;  also  in  the  South.  Stock 
companies  are  employed  by  all  concerns, 
as  are  directors.  The  business  of  the 
latter  class  is  to  assume  charge  of  the 
scenario  when  it  has  been  completed  by 
the  writer  and  deliver  to  the  company 
a  completed  celluloid  subject.  There- 
fore, the  director  is  really  the  king-pin 


of  the  studio,  but  has  to  wait  until  he 
secures  a  scenario  before  beginning  to 
work. 

The  finished  production  is  shipped  to 
exchanges  by  the  manufacturing  com- 
pany, and  these  exchanges  arrange  with 
the  exhibitors  for  its  showing. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  when  writ- 
ing a  scenario,  just  how  many  people 
will  pass  judgment  on  it  before  it  has 
run  its  course.  Consideration  of  the 
various  angles  of  the  business,  as 
sketched  above,  will  bring  this  forcibly 
to  mind.  We  also  think  that  every  stu- 
dent of  the  silent  drama  should  learn 
as  much  as  possible  about  the  art  of 
making  motion  pictures.  Of  course, 
many  writers  have  attained  more  or 
less  success  in  the  movie  world  without 
any  great  knowledge  of  its  working,  but 
these  writers  are  graced  with  an  elabo- 
rate set  of  ideas,  and  their  plots  com- 
mand attention  despite  all  else.  A  pht)to- 
playwright  will  never  lose  by  having 
in  the  back  part  of  his  mind  at  all  times 
a  complete  knowledge  of  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  motion  pictures  and  as  much 
auxiliary  knovi'ledge  as  he  can  gather. 

GETTING  IDEAS. 

We  all  think  we  have  ideas  which  will 
fit  nicely  into  photo  plays,  but  when  we 
look  them  over  with  cold,  critical  eyes, 
and  start  to  "weed  them  out,"  they 
slowly  simmer  down  until  we  have  prac- 
tically nothing  left.  It  is  therefore  nec- 
essary that  we  have  a  new  supply  to 
draw  from. 

The  amateur  gets  the  ideas  he  has 
on  hand  out  of  his  system  and  then 
becomes  i^anic-stricken.  He  wants  to 
write,  but  he  does  not  know  what  to 
write  about.  Then  it  is  necessary  to 
get  busy  and  secure  some  ideas,  but  he 
is  at  a  loss  where  to  look.  Had  the 
amateur  started  his  search  for  ideas  be- 
fore he  sat  down  to  work  out  his  first 


plot,  and  kept  up  the  search  diligentl; 
he  would  not  be  "dry." 

Getting  ideas  is  merely  keeping  one 
eyes  open  at  all  times  and  conside 
ing  everything  one  comes  upon  as  po: 
sible  plot  material.  Much  has  to  I 
discarded  at  once  as  unsuitable,  but  evei 
day  should  yield  many  ideas  that  c£ 
be  used  at  some  future  time. 

The  writer  who  merely  gets  ideas  ; 
he  goes  along  may  be  compared  to  tl 
Indian  of  old,  who  gorged  himself 
time  of  plenty  and  starved  in  time  ( 
famine.  It  is  the  steady,  thoughtf 
method  of  securing  ideas,  rather  thj 
the  hand-tOrmouth  system,  that  mak' 
a  writer  fit  for  the  long,  steady  grir 
of  the  professional.  Begin  at  one 
those  of  you  who  have  not  been  storii 
up  ideas,  and  never  let  up  until  yc 
renounce  writing  forever — a  time  whi( 
never  comes  to  any  one  who  is  once  ;' 
author.  ' 

READING  THE  CLASSICS.  '■ 

We  are  willing  to  wager  that  the  m 
jority  of  beginners  in  the  scenari- 
writing  field  never  even  think  of  rea' 
ing  the  classics,  but  therein  is  containi 
a  splendid  education.  Books  which  ha 
come  down  through  ages  are  filled  wi 
thoughts  that  are  far  deeper  than  tho 
contained  in  books  which  are  popul 
one  year  and  forgotten  the  next.  Th 
are  inspiration  themselves,  and  act 
ally  force  a  young  writer  to  give  1 
own  work  much  thought. 

WRITER   TO  WRITER. 

J.  G.  Alexander,  an  Allentown,  Pen, 
sylvania,  photo-playwright,  sends  us 
most  interesting  communication, 
which  our  readers  will  doubtless  be  i 
terested.  He  speaks  as  writer  to  write 
and  his  words  are  worthy  of  attentic 
His  letter  reads  as  follows  i 

"In  writing  for  the  photo  play,  t 
most   needed   requisite   is  imaginatic 
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jboth  in  the  creative  sense,  to  evolve 
loriginal  plots,  and  the  concrete  sense,  to 
see  the  plots  vt^hich  are  worked  out  on 
the  screen  before  our  eyes.  In  other 
■words,  the  photo-playwright  must  be 
able  to  clearly  visualize  every  portion  of 
the  action  in  a  play  which  he  works 
out  in  his  own  mind,  or  which  he  sees 
on  the  screen.  We  must  watch  our 
characters,  and  see  them  performing 
before  our  eyes.  Then  we  must  study, 
and  know  just  why  they  do  the  things 
jthey  do,  and  how  they  could  do  them 
more  effectively.  We  must  also  know 
how  to  strike  a  balance  in  our  story 
so  that  the  continuity  and  sequence  of 
the  action  is  preserved  throughout.  With 
many  ■  plot  threads  to  work  with,  this 
Jjlis  very  difficult,  and  requires  time  and 
thought.  We  must  remember  that  plot 
is  a  conflict  of  human  wills,  which,  at 
its  culmination  brings  about  some  change 
in  the  relations  of  the  characters  in- 
volved in  the  conflict. 

"Is  there  such   a   thing  as  genius? 
djii There  is;  but  it  is  inherent,  and  only  a 
spark.    That  spark  must  be  fanned  into 
a  flame.    A  person  may  strive  and  toil 
at  a  life  work,  but  he  cannot  attain  the 
,1  height  of   success  unless   there  is  an 
,3].^;  adaptitude  for  the  work  which  allows 
his  whole  heart  and  soul  to  be  in  the 

ODCOI 

)rirti.' 


task.     Genius  is   really   latent  energy, 
and  energy  is  the  al^ility  to  do  work. 
Pf,! Therefore,  to  bring  genius  to  a  practical 
^agent,  work  must  be  performed.  Genius 
lis  potential  as  a  force,  but  study  and 
hard  work  must  be  performed  before 
genius  becomes  kinetic  and  by  its  own 
ip.- force  performs  work.   Therefore,  as  we 
see  by  the  foregoing,  while  it  is  a  great 
thing  to  possess  adaptitude  or  genius 
jjj^j  for  a  life  work,  nevertheless,  study  and 
dj^  hard  work,  which  will  lead  us  through 
jijvthe  realm  of  experience,  are  necessary 
{lKi|ijin  order  that  genius  be  recognized." 

polll:  BACK  NUMBERS. 

^'"1    Many  writers  inquire  how  back  num- 
^*^  bers  of  this  publication  may  be  secured, 
'M|SO  this  statement  is  meant  to  cover  the 
Ijpoint.    Street  &  Smith,  the  publishers, 

Iikeep  copies  of  Picture-Play  Weekly 
jon  file,  and  these  will  be  sold  to  writers 
requesting  them  at  the  regular  news- 
island  rate.  The  books  which  carried 
sample  scenarios  for  writers  were  the 
June  26th  and  the  July  24th  issues. 

A   VETERAN   DIRECTOR'S  VIEWS. 

In  an  interview  recently  published, 
Otis  Turner,  the  veteran  director  of  the 
Universal    Film    Manufacturing  Com- 


pany,  expressed  some  highly  interesting 
viewpoints,  which  we  present  herewith 
for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.  Hugh  C. 
Weir  was  the  interviewer : 

"Action !"  Otis  Turner,  the  veteran 
producer  of  Universal  City,  repeated  the 
word,  for  emphasis,  as  he  pointed  a 
long,  nervous  finger  at  me  in  the  library 
of  his  cozy  bungalow. 

The  pointing  finger  now  tapped  his 
knee.  "There  can  be  no  successful  photo 
play,"  he  continued,  "without  action. 
But  there  is  not  one  author  in  ten  who 
appreciates  the  real  meaning  of  action. 
Usually  he  thinks  the  definition  of  the 
word  consists  in  just  making  things 
happen,  or  in  stringing  together  a  suc- 
cession of  events.  He  doesn't  stop  to 
ask  himself  if  these  events  are  logical,  if 
they  could  actually  happen  in  real  life, 
or,  better  yet,  if  they  could  happen  to 
his  particular  characters  in  the  condi- 
tions in  which  he  has  introduced  them. 
Logical,  convincing,  sustained  action  is 
one  of  the  hardest  qualities  to  secure  in 
a  photo  play,  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant. If  the  author  can  really  build 
his  play  with  action,  the  kind  of  action 
that  his  audience  can  grasp  at  the  start 
and  follow  without  a  brain  storm,  he 
has  mastered  one  of  the  fundamental 
rules  of  photo-play  writing. 

"This  does  not  mean,  understand,  that 
his  plot  must  be  elaborate,  or  evolved, 
or  full  of  unexpected  twists  and  turns 
and  surprises.  In  fact,  the  most  success- 
ful photo  play  is  the  most  simple  one, 
the  play  in  which  the  action  is  intro- 
duced from  the  first  scene  and  kept  go- 
ing in  a  clear,  logical  sequence  until  the 
last  fade-out.  To  do  this  successfully, 
the  characters  who  are  to  make  the 
action  must  first,  of  course,  be  estab- 
lished in  a  clear,  definite,  convincing 
manner.  The  audience  must  be  intro- 
duced to  the  persons  of  the  play  before 
they  can  find  any  great  amount  of  in- 
terest in  the  play.  It  is  one  of  my  first 
rules,  in  building  a  scenario,  to  devote 
my  opening  scenes  to  a  thorough  estab- 
lishment of  my  characters,  and  if,  in 
doing  so,  I  can  also  establish  the  mo- 
tives that  are  to  influence  those  charac- 
ters in  the  development  of  the  play,  I 
consider  the  hardest  part  of  my  work 
done.  If,  for  instance,  my  cast  is  to 
consist  of  four  principals.  I  aim  always 
to  make  my  audience  familiar  with 
those  characters  and  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding them  before  I  attempt  any 
great  development  of  my  plot.    If  the 


spectator  knows  at  the  start  that  Mary 
is  a  millionaire's  daughter,  with  a  strong 
interest  in  uplift  work;  that  neither 
father,  nor  the  man  whom  her  father 
wants  her  to  marry,  is  in  sympathy  with 
her,  but  that  she  has  met  a  young  mis- 
sionary who  admires  her  ideals,  and 
helps  to  build  them,  I  then  have  a  clear 
track  ahead  of  me  in  developing  the 
action  of  my  play.  I  know  that  my 
audience  is  familiar  with  the  persons 
I  am  talking  about,  and  that  it  should 
not  be  difficult  to  follow  the  events  into 
which  1  propose  to  take  them. 

"Here  is  one  of  the  great  features  in 
which  the  drama  of  the  screen  differs 
from  the  drama  of  the  stage  and  the 
drama  of  the  novel.  On  the  stage,  you 
can  always  establish  your  cast  by  dia- 
logue, if  necessary,  after  the  action  itself 
is  under  way.  The  same  method  can 
be  followed  in  the  novel.  On  the  screen, 
your  characters  can  only  be  established 
by  action,  and  they  must  be  clearly  in 
the  eye  of  the  audience  before  you  can 
hope  to  do  much  in  building  your  play. 
And  this  action  must  be  such  that  it  can 
be  photographed — without  involved  sub- 
titles or  explanations.  The  audience 
must  be  able  to  visualize  on  the  instant 
not  only  the  person  in  the  foreground, 
but  the  salient  characteristics  and  mo- 
tives of  that  person.  If  this  impression 
is  not  immediate  and  clear,  the  most 
elaborate  plot  ever  evolved  will  fall 
short  of  its  purpose." 

"By  the  way,"  I  said  suddenly,  "what 
was  the  first  photo  play  you  ever  wrote? 
Tell  me  about  it.  The  story  must  be 
interesting." 

"Do  you  think  so?"  returned  Mr.  Tur- 
ner dryly.  "It  was  very  painful  to  me, 
I  assure  you."  And  then  he  stopped  to 
chuckle  reminiscently.  "It  happened  like 
this:  I  had  spent  a  lifetime  on  the  le- 
gitimate stage.  I  thought  I  knew  about 
everything  there  was  to  know  in  the 
construction  of  a  play.  When  I  consid- 
ered the  field  of  moving  pictures,  it  was 
my  firm  belief  that  all  I  needed  was 
to  hang  up  my  hat  in  my  ofifice,  go  out 
on  the  lot  with  a  camera  man  and  a  com- 
pany and  make  big  pictures.  I  suppose 
other  persons  have  had  the  same  ideas 
— if  they  would  tell  the  truth.  I  remem- 
ber that  I  had  read  a  poem  somewhere 
which  appealed  to  me  very  much.  I 
thought  it  would  be  a  beautiful  photo 
play.  Secure  in  this  belief,  I  put  it 
into  scenario  form,  as  I  thought  it 
should  be  done,  and  prepared  to  make 
the  picture.     After  one  week  of  fol- 
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lowing  the  camera  man,  I  went  home 
and  tore  up  that  scenario,  fearful  that 
some  one  might  stumble  on  it  by  acci- 
dent— and  read  it ! 

"That  was  the  only  time  I  ever  made 
the  mistake  of  thinking  that  the  making 
of  a  film  play  was  an  easy  proposition. 
I  have  never  made  the  same  mistake 
again." 

"If  you  were  to  sum  it  all  up,  what 
advice  would  you  give  the  amateur  sce- 
nario writer?"  I  asked. 

"Get  to  work,"  said  Mr.  Turner 
tersely.  "Learn  the  business,  or  art,  or 
profession,  or  trade,  or  whatever  you 
want  to  call  it;  and  remember  that  it 
cannot  be  learned  without  actual  ex- 
perience and  apprenticeship.  I  believe 
that  every  truly  successful  photo-play- 
wright must  first  know  the  technical  re- 
quirements of  picture  making.  He  must 
know  what  can  be  done  with  the  cam- 
era and  what  cannot.  He  must  know 
just  what  he  is  trying  to  do  before  he 
can  hope  to  make  any  kind  of  success. 
The  average  writer  for  the  film  does 
not  know — and  then  wonders  why  he 
fails  to  get  ahead." 

Answers  to  Readers. 

A.  Y.  Douglas,  Vancouver,  B.  C. — 
Every  week  we  publish  one  or  more 
markets  to  which  scenarios  may  be  sent, 
under  the  heading  of  "Live-wire  Market 
Hints."  We  have  also  published  an 
entire  list  of  producing  companies  and 
addresses.  H  you  have  not  the  copy 
with  the  latter  part  in  it,  it  may  be 
secured  from  the  publishers.  We  do 
not  read  scripts. 

Miss  D.  Kennedy,  Lacrosse,  Wis. — 
We  do  not  use  stories  unless  they  are 
based  on  produced  pictures.  These  are 
written  by  our  own  stafif. 

C.  E.  Harris,  Leadville,  Col. — We 
are  afraid  historical  plays  are  hard  to 
market  just  now,  as  the  companies  do 
not  like  to  spend  so  much  money  for 
costumes.  We  cannot  advise  you  re- 
garding a  play  broker. 

F.  Greatbatch,  Hammond,  Ind. — All 
scenarios  must  be  typewritten  before  be- 
ing submitted.  Prices  range  from 
twenty-five  dollars  to  one  hundred  dol- 
lars per  reel.  Submit  to  the  companies 
named  in  this  department  from  week 
to  week. 

U.  R.  Walker,  Hattiesburg,  Miss. — 
The  situation  you  mention  could  be  ef- 
fectively put  into  pictures.  You  will 
have  to  watch  the  screen  very  closely, 
however,  and  learn  how  the  sequence 


of  scenes  is  obtained  in  produced  pic- 
tures. The  Selig  company  might  con- 
sider your  script.  Also  Western  Uni- 
versal. _ 

C.  Gordon,  Cleveland,  Ohio. — The  only 
person  who  has  any  right  to  scenarioize 
a  short  story  is  the  one  who  holds  the 
photo-play  rights  to  the  copyright.  This 
may  be  either  the  author,  the  publisher, 
or  a  motion-picture  manufacturer. 

W.  Grandl,  Chicago,  111. — Editors  re- 
quire that  all  scenarios  be  typewritten 
before  they  are  submitted.  Lubin,  Key- 
stone, Universal,  or  Vitagraph  might, 
use  your  comedy.    Try  them. 

E.  L.  MoFFETT,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. — See 
the  answer  to  A.  Y.  Douglas  in  this 
department. 

Weekly  Reader,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — All 
scripts  must  be  typewritten  before  being 
submitted.  The  story  of  "The  Helping 
Hand,"  fictionized  by  Miss  Marshe,  in 
our  issue  of  July  3d,  was  based  upon 
a  scenario  submitted  by  the  Essanay 
company,  which  made  the  film  of  the 
same  title. 

W.  SouLSBY,  Hamilton,  Ont. — See  an- 
swer to  A.  Y.  Douglas  in  this  depart- 
ment. 

S.  B.  Gushing,  Chicago,  111. — By  clip- 
ping the  names,  wants,  and  addresses  of 
all  the  companies  we  publish  week  by 
week,  and  pasting  them  in  a  book,  you 
will  soon  have  a  complete  market  list  for 
your  scenarios.  You  have  the  right  form 
for  submitting.  Do  not  copyright  your 
story  before  submitting  it.  Write  on 
eight  and  one-half  by  eleven  paper,  and 
be  sure  it  is  typewritten.  Let  the  com- 
panies set  the  price. 

Mrs.  R.  O'Brien,  Norwich,  Conn. — A 
sample  scenario  appeared  in  our  issues 
of  June  26th  and  July  24th,  both  of 
which  can  be  bought  from  the  publishers 
at  the  usual  rate.  Stay  in  the  game ; 
fortune  may  smile  on  you. 

C.  C.  Alleman,  Lacrosse,  Wis. — Mu- 
tual and  Keystone  are  the  companies 
best  known  for  buying  synopses  only. 
Generally,  when  a  synopsis  is  purchased, 
it  is  turned  over  to  a  staf¥  writer,  who 
puts  it  into  proper  scenario  form. 

SONG  WRITERS 

"KEV  TO  SUCCESS"  FRFF 
Sent  to   You   Absolutely  * 

on  receipt  of  postal  card  request.  Secure  this 
booklet  and  learn  of  the  wonderful  money  making" 
opportunities  the  sons>--writinff  profes.=:ion  offers 
ambitious  writers.  Past  experience  unnecessary. 
Write  to-day  or  submit  poems  and  receive  our 
opinion  tojiether  with  the  valuable  booklet. 
Knickerboclier  Studios,  600  Gaiety  Bld^..  New  York  City 


FAT  FOLKS 


I  will  send  you  a  trial  T  n  C  F 
treatment  absolutely  rllLL 

If  you  are  tired  of 
being-  unsightly,  un- 
comfortable and  un- 
healthy, I  can  help 
you  regain  your 
former  figure,  health 
and  vigor  without 
dieting,  or  exercis- 
ing. It  will  pay  you 
to  consult  a  specialist.  My 
treatment  has  often  taken  off 
fat  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  a 
day.  A  safe  aud  sane  method 
that  has  many  endorsements.  Send 
postal  for  descriptive  book  of 
valuable  advice  on  Obesity  and 
my  "pav-when -reduced  plan." 
Dr.  R.  NEWMAN,  Licensed 
Physician,  State  New  York,  36 
East  Third  Street,  New  York. 
Desk  229. 

$50  FOR  PHOTOPLAY 

Contest  closes  soon.  Prize  for  best  solution  of 
Problem  Play.  Amateur  writers  only.  Your 
idea  has  as  good  a  chance  to  win  as  anybody's. 
Don't  miss  this!  Send  25c  in  coin  for  Model 
Photoplay.    Contest  instructions  free. 

MANUSCRIPT  REVISION  BUREAU 
Contest  Editor,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

I  nni/  Learn  to  Write  Photo-Plays 
LUUIV  Exclusive  Method 


HERE 


Only  sure  method.    This  school  turns  ,| 
out  more  successful  scenario  writers  'j 
than  all  the  other  schools  together.  |i 
There's  a  reason.    You  too  can  make 
big  money.    Send   for  free  booklet 
of  valuable   information  and  Srecial 
Prize  Offer.    Don't  delay — Act,  before  you  turn  lage. 
Chicago  Photo-Playwright  College.  Box  278  XY,  Chicago,  111. 

Thousands  of  Women  Know 

a  beautiful  permanent 
complexion  can  quickly, 
surely,  naturally  be  had 
by  using 

Dr.  James  P.  Campbell's  Safe 
Arsenic  Complexion  Wafers 

Try    them— put    to  a 
real  test  their  wonderful 
beauty  building  efficacy. 
No  matter  how  discour- 
aged you  may  be  about 
your  complexion.  Camp- 
bell's W.ifers  act  through  the  blood, 
clearing  the  skin  of  wrinkles,  pimples, 
blackheads  and  sallowness.    The  skin 
becomes  soft  and  clear  with  the  fresh- 
ness of  youth.   Try  them— act  now — 
50c.  and  SI. 00  per  box,  sent  postpaid 
under  plain  cover. 

RICHARD  FINK  CO. 
Dept.  37. 396  Broadway.  New  York 


Make  Money  Serving 
Tliis  1  Big  Concern 


Top  Pay 

Fop  All  or  Part  Time 
Acting  as  Local  Agent  for 
The  New  Model  Typewriter 

GUI VEl^  NINE 


The  Standard  Visible  Writer 


Open  to  All 


This  new-day  typewriter — the  Oliver  "Nine" — has  leaped  into  national  favor 
in  a  few  short  months.  It  came  years  before  experts  expected  it.  So  to  meet 
the  demand  we  now  throw  open  thousands  of  money-making-  agencies.  Here  is 
a  golden  chance  for  someone  in  every  community  to  help  this  big:  concern  sup- 
ply the  public.  Do  you  know  a  reliable  person  you  can  recommend?  Do  you 
want  to  apply  for  this  handsome  connection  yourself?  No  experience  is  neces- 
sa.ry.  For  this  Oliver  "Nine" — with  the  lightest  touch  knowji — is  selling  itself 
repeatedly  where  agents  show  the  sample  we  supply  them  on  attractive  terms. 

Crowning  Features 

No  other  tj'pewriter  on  earth  has  the  bat- 
tery of  advances  that  come  on  this  new  Oliver. 
One  feature  alone — the  Optional  Duplex  Shift 
— mjiltiplies  speed!  It  is  winning  a  host  of 
touch-writers  from  rival  makes. 

Another — the  Selective  Color  Attachment 
and  Line  Ruling  Device — takes  the  place  of 
a  check  protector.  Stores,  offices,  etc.,  often 
pay  SIO  to  Sl2  for  a  single  machine  to  do  the 
work  of  this  one  new  attachment,  which  we 
furnish  without  extra  charge.  Even  our  own 
previous  models — famous  in  their  day — 
never  had  it. 

Seventeen  Cents  a  Day 

When  agents  can  offer  betterments  like 
these  at  the  old-time  price,  do  you  wonder 
that  thousands  are  earning  incomes  in  taking 
orders  for  the  Oliver  "Nine"?  And  we  let 
them  sell  it  on  our  popular  purchase  plan, 
payments  that  equal  only  17  cents  a  day! 


Theatre  Managers!  Get 
Printype  Slide  Films 

Make  3-our  own  announcements,  run 
ads  for  extra  revenue — on  Printype  Quick 
Slide  Films.  Any  Oliver  agent  will  supply 
them  at  extremely  low  prices. 


Each  agent  has  exclusive  sale  in  his  terri- 
tory and  gets  the  profit  from  every  Oliver 
"Nine"  that  is  bought  there.  Often  we  fur- 
nish names  of  live  prospects  and  send  an  ex- 
pert to  help  you  close  sales. 

Yet  you  get  the  profit  and  don't  have  to 
change  your  business  to  handle  this  dignified 
agency.  Storekeepers,  doctors,  lawyers,  tele- 
graphers, clerks,  salesmen,  clergj'men,  teach- 
ers— nearly  every  vocation  is  represented  in 
this  crack  sales  organization. 

Don't  Put  Off 

But  don't  put  off.  We  are  awarding  these 
profitable  agencies  every  da}-.  Someone  else 
may  apply  and  get  your  territory  if  you  wait. 
Win  these  profits  for  yourself.  Just  mail  the 
coupon  right  now  for  full  particulars  and 
"Opportunity  Book"  FREE. 


Mail  This  toMake  Money 


The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company 
^        1195  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg^  Chicago 

S      Send  me  "Opportunity  Book"  Free  and  tell 
S5  me  how  to  get  the  exclusive  agency  for  the 
new  Oliver  "Nine." 

^  Name    

^  Address  

   —  -   (507) 


USINESS 


The  Man  of 

He  is  picked  for  business  leadersliip — he  is  selected  to  fill  impor- 
tant public  positions — he  administers  the  rights  and  duties  of  humanity. 
His  knowledge  means  power — he  is  a  law  trained  man — THE 
MAN  OF  THE  HOUR. 

Do  you  want  to  become  a  leader  of  business?    Do  you  want  to  oc- 
cupy important  public  office?    Are  you  ambitious  to  become  a  lawyer?    Do  you 
want  to  become  the  man  of  the  hour? 

A  knowledge  of  law  has  proved  to  be  the  stepping  stone  for  hundreds  of  men 
— like  you— to  bigger  opportunities— to  bigger  rewards.  What  these  men  have 
done  you  can  do. 

Our  new  1 65-page  book,  "The  Law  Trained  Man,"  tells  how  a  law  training 
has  helped  men  to  reach  important  public  positions — how  it  has  helped  men  to 
succeed  in  business — how  it  has  helped  men  to  enter  the  profession  cf  law — how 
a  law  training  may  easily  be  acquired  during  spare  time  at  home.  Write  for  your 
copy  today.    It's  free. 

The  World's  Greatest  Home  Study  Law  School 

Blackstone  Institute,  (including  The  Sprague  Correspondence  School  of  Law) 
has  successfully  trained  more  than  thirty  thousand  men  and  women  in  law.  It 
was  founded  in  1890  and  is  by  far  the  oldest  and  largest  law  school  for  non-resi- 
dent instruction  in  the  world.  Among  its  graduates  are  the  Governor  of  a  state. 
United  States  Senators  and  Congressmen,  State,  County  and  City  officials,  many 
Judges  and  thousands  of  successful  Lawyers  and  business  men  everywhere. 

If  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  resident  law  school,  you  can  secure  a  thoroughly 
complete  and  satisfactory  law  Course  and  Service  at  home — one  that  is  univer- 
sally recommended  and  approved  by  Bench  and  Bar,  Deans  and  Professors  in 
resident  Law  Schools  and  by  our  Graduates  and  Students.  Take  this  opportunity 
to  investigate  the  Modern  American  Law  Course  and  Service  of 

Blackstone  Institute 

This  Course  and  Service  has  been  prepared  for  vou  bv  eighty  eminent  legal 
V     authorities,  including: — Chief  Justice  John  B.  Winslow.  LL.D.,  Supreme  Court  of 
Wisconsin;  Hon.  Geo.  C.  Holt,  LL.D.,  former  Judge  United  States  District  Court. 
New  York;  Hon.  Paul  S.  Reinsch,  A.  B.,  Ph.D..  LLB.,  United  States  Minister  to 
China;  Judge  A.  L.  Sanborn.  United  Slates  District  Court,  Wisconsin;  Dean 

Oliver    A.  Harker. 


IN  coim 


FREE  V 
BOOK  V 
COUPON  >^ 

Blackstone  Institute 
20  W.  Jackson  Blvd.  ^ 
1816.  Chicago.  111. 

Please  send  me,  without  ^ 
cost  or  obligation,  your 
165-page  free  book, "The  Law 
Trained  Man,"  and  full  partic 
lars  of  your  Modern  American 
Course  and  Service  and  the  Special 
Offer  now  in  force. 


Name  . 


College  of  Law,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois; 
Dean  Henry  H.  In- 
gersoll.  College  of 
Law.  University  of 
Tennessee. 

The  names,  re- 
cords and  qualifica- 
tions of  the  leading 
Judges,  Lawyers 
and  Teachers  who 


The  Hour 


prepared  and  conduct  the  Course  and  Service  are  in  themselves  a  sufficient 
guaranty  of  its  unusual  merit  and  practical  value. 

We  Prepare  You  to  Practice  Law 

Our  Course  and  Service  will  prepare  you  on  all  subjects  required  in  the  bar 
examination,  as  it  has  already  done  for  many  others  in  your  own  state  and  in 
every  other  state  in  the  Union.  The  leual  profession  offers  unlimited  opportun- 
ities for  honor,  prestig-e  and  inco-  e.  The  demand  for  sood  lawyers  h:is  never 
been  so  ere  it  as  now.  Every  state,  every  city,  every  community  and  every 
hamlet  needs  the  s&rvices  of  lawyers. 

Our  165-pase  free  boolc,  "The  Law  Trained  Man."  tells  you  how  you  can  be- 
come a  lawyer  during"  your  spare  time  at  home.  Send  Ihe  coupon  for  your  copy 
of  this  inspirinji"  book  today. 

Grasp  the  Big  Opportunities  in  Business 

Bi-r  Business  has  decided  that  only  a  lefral  training*  fully  equips  the  mind 
with  the  power  to  analyze,  to  direct,  to  conirol.  Business  problems  are  now  far 
too  complex  to  be  successfully  Iiandled.  even  by  men  of  experience  who  merely 
Icnow  finance,  accountinu-.  sales,  costs,  etc.  At  least  a  workins"  knowledg-e  of 
how  these  ^-reat  forces  may  be  leg-ally  applied  is  now  absolutely  essential. 

Thus  we  see  men  like  Lovett  of  tlie  Union  Pacific,  Gary  of  U.  S.  Steel,  "Whelan 
of  United  Cicar  Stores?;  picked  for  leadership  because  of  their  grasp  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  law;  because  they  know  .iust  what  may  be  done  lawfully  and  how 
and  when  to  do  it  in  the  best  way.  One  need  not  pass  a  bar  examination  to  be 
able  to  do  this. 

Our  free  book  will  tell  you  how  to  make  yourself  doubly  valuable  to  your  own 
orsome  other  business  by  becoming-  a  law  trained  man.  Clip  the  coupon  and 
mail  now. 

Law  and  Public  Life 

■  The  greatest  honors  within  the  i;ift  of  our  democracy  will  always  jroto  the  law 
trained  man.  Of  every  hundred  men  in  the  public  eye— I^esidents.  Cabinei: 
Officers,  Senators,  Cong-ressmen,  Governors— more  than  two-thirds  are  men  of 
legal  training'. 

Every  important  public  event— every  crisis— calls  for  the  services  of  the  law 
trained  man.  In  the  days  of  the  American  Revoluiion.  it  was  such  n  en  as  Alex- 
ander Hamilton.  James  Madison  and  Patrick  Henry;  in  the  Civil  War  it  was 
Abraham  Lincoln;  and  today  in  the  present  world-wide  crisis  it  is  President 
Wilson  and  his  cabinet— all  law  trained  men— whose  double  power  to  analyze 
and  construct  makes  them  the  men  of  the  hour. 

Our  free  book  tells  you  the  rewards  which  are  yours,  if  you  know  law. 
Send  for  your  copy  now. 

Learn  Law  at  Home  in  Spare  Time 

Do  not  let  advancing-  years  find  you  in  the  "disappointed  class"  lookins;  back  on  neg- 
lected opportunities!  A  few  hours' reading  of  this  Course  and  Service  in  spare  time  will 
show  results  at  once  and  will  equip  J  ou  to  pass  the  bar  examination  and  become  a  lawyer, 
or  lo  become  a  leader  in  business  or  politics.  The  Course  and  Service  is  clearly  written  in 
plain,  simple  language — easy  to  understand.    No  specific  preliminary  education  is  required. 

Aff^..— Invesligaie  Without  Obligation. 

Cial  Urrer    CorresponHence  School  of  La 


The  recent  union  of  Spragfue 
■ith  Blackstone  Institute  marks  an 
epoch  in  tlie  liist'^ry  of  la'\' instruction.  To  commemorate  this  union  and  to  Iirin,u't'  e  stu- 
dent bo^ly  immediately  up  to  the  number  which  our  increased  facilities  now  enable  us  to  serve, 
we  will  accept  a  limited  number  of  enrollments  at  a  reduced  fee  and  especially  liberal  terras. 

Decide  today  to  investigrate  this  most  unusual  opportunity.  Clip  the  coupon  now  for  our  165- 
 free  book,  "The  Law  Trained  Man."  and  full  particulars  of  our  Special  Offer.  Everythir- 


,   _  _.  ?  Law  Trained  Ma 

1  be  sent  to  you  free  and  prepaid. 


The 


>  oblig-ation  or  expense  of  any  kind  on  your  part. 


Blackstone  Institute 

20  West  Jackson  Blvd.,  1816,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Ideas  Wanted 
For  Photoplays 


Will  You  Help  Supply  Them- 


At  $10  to  $100  Each! 


If  you  attend  the  movies,  you  know  the  kind  of  ideas  wanted.  New  writers, 
if  they  possess  imagination,  are  encouraged.  Your  chance  to  succeed  is  as 
good  as  anybody's.  It's  IDEAS  that  count,  not  previous  experience  or  special 
education.     Write  me  for  free  book  "How  to  Write  Photoplays." 

Turn  Your  Happy  Thoughts  Into  Cash     Former  Scenario  Editor  Shows  You  How 

In  the  lives  of  all  people — in  your  life — is  material 
for  many  strong  and  heart  appealing  photoplays — 
photoplays  as  good  or  better  than  many  you  have 
actually  seen  acted  on  the  screen. 
More  than  30,000  movie  thea- 
tres, changing  programs  daily, 
are     continually     calling  for 
"SOMETHING  NEW."  Will 
you  help  meet  this  demand?  In- 
vestigate without  cost,  by  using 
free  coupon  below! 

Learn  at  Home  in 

Spare  Time 

Writing   photoplays   is  the 
most  fascinating  occupation 
in  the  world.    The  thrill  of 
seeing  your  creation  acted  on 
the  screen — the  thought  that  it 
is  entertaining  and  influencing  millions  of  people — this 
is  a  joy  of  the  keenest  and  deepest  sort.  Writing  photo- 
plays is  also  most  profitable.    If  you  possess  inven- 
tion and  imagination  you  should  be  able  to  turn  out 
one  successful  photoplay  a  week.    Such  a  record  is 
by  no  means  uncommon,  and  those  who  are  doing 
this  can  earn   from  $100  to  $300  a  month 
simply  for  spare  time  work  in  their  own  home. 
Use  free  coupon  below  and  obtain  full  particulars. 


Impartial  Evidence 

The  Neic  York  Times  says; 

"It  is  Ithe  (newest  profession  in  tbe  ivorld,  this  of  scenario 
writins-.  and  it  is  Sfivinsf  the  few  men  ensfag-ed  in  it  thousands 
of  dollars." 

Mrs.  Louella  O.  Parsons,  former  Scenario  Editor  of  the  Essanay 
Co..  sat/s- 

"Seenario  writing:  is  the  most  fa-scinatinsr  form  of  Action. 
There  is  a  biu'srer  future  for  scejiario  writers  than  for  writers  in 
any  other  field.  But  you  must  have  something  K-ood  to  offer  in 
order  to  reap  rewards  for  your  efforts.  1  am  confident  that  the 
people— those  who  go  to  the  movies  res-ulariy  and  see  what  the 
producers  want— have  unit|ue  and  brilliant  ideas.  But  the  vast 
majority  do  not  know  how  to  put  these  ideas  into  salable  form. 
They  must  master  technique  and  construction  if  thej-  would 
succeed." 

The  Chicago  Daily  Xews  says: 

"Money  considerations  are  almost  nesrlisrible  fax-tors  amongrthe 
'movie' manufacturers  in  their  endeavor  to  outstrip  each  other 
in  the  film  race.  Not  many  years  ag:o  S25  was  considered  the 
high  water  mark  for  a  sinirle  reel  scenario,  and  today  Carl 
l.Hemmle,  president  of  the  Universal  Film  .Company,  casually 
remarks  that  he  is  considering  a  proiJosition  to  prodiice  a  series 
of  flfty-two  sinsrle  reel  plays,  each  scenario  of  which  will  cost 
his  concern  Sl.OUO." 


Writing  photoplays  enables  those  who  lack  the  expe- 
rience necessary  for  writing  novels  and  stage  plays,  to 
express  the  brilliant  and  original  thoughts  which  many 

  of  them  possess.    1  will  help  you  to 

develop  your  own  ability  and  to  turn 
your  ideas  into  correct  photoplay  form 
by  a  complete  yet  simple  method  which 
is  endorsed  by  executives  of  producing 
companies, by  my  own  students  and  grad- 
uates, and  by  other  successful  photoplay 
writers.  As  former  Scenario  Editor  of 
one  of  the  largest  producing  companies, 
with  many  years  of  inside  experience 
in  writing,  purchasing  and  producing 
photoplays,  I  speak   with  authority. 

ELBERT  MOORE 

(soenVrlo^E'dltor)  7^3  P8  CHicagO 


It  Costs  Nothing  to 
Investigate 

Use  free  coupon  now,  and  look  into 
tlie  woiirierful  opportunities  of  this 
new  anil  profiiable  calling:.  Iffyoupos- 
sess  Ideas,  my  careful,  authoritative 
and  personal  method  of  instruction 
is  all  you  need  f«ir  siireetifl.  Espe- 
cially liberal  lerms  to  tliose  who  net 
at  unee  and  accept  one  of  the  limited 
number  of  vacancies  in  the  class  I 
am  now  forming.  Use  coupon  and 
obt.-iin  free  booklet  "How  to  Write 
Photoplays"  and  full  particulars, 
now.   No  cost  or  obligation. 


How  To 
Write 
Photoplayy 

Elbert  Mc/ 


Free 
Coupon 

ELBERT  MOORE, 
Boj  772P9. 


Send  free  booklet 
■How  to  Write 
Photoplay';"  and 
^   ail  facts  about  your 
method    and  special 
offer.    No  cost  or  obli- 
ratiou  to  me. 


ferotr  Sccauie  Ed'  # 
el  World'a  Uijcs'  / 

 /  " 


iVear  It  a  Week 
at  Our  Expense 

SELECT  just  the  jewel  and  just  the  mounting  that  you  like  the  best  and  we  will  send  it  to  you  for  a  full 
week's  free  trial.  No  obligation  to  buy.  Wear  the  glittering  Helion  Jewel  that  you  select  everywhere  you 
go  for  a  full  week.  Compare  it  with  every  diamond  you  see.  Then— after  the  week's  free  trial  is  over— if  you 
can  tell  your  Hehon  Jewel  from  a  mined  diamond,  or  if  for  any  reason  you  are  not  enthusiastic  about  it, 
send  it  back  at  our  expense.    The  trial  does  not  cost  you  a  penny.    Write  today  for  our  new  jewelry  book. 

Set  in  Solid  Gold 


The  exquisite  mountings  in  which  Helion  Jewels  are 
set  are  master  products  of  the  goldsmith's  art.  All  are  guar- 
anteed to  be  solid  gold.  All  the  newest  and  latest  designs  are 
yours  to  choose  from.  All  kinds  of  rings,  bracelets, la valieres. 
neclslaces  and  scarf  pins  are  yours  to  choose  from. 


Guaranteed  Forever 

Helion  Jewels  represent  one  of  the  greatest  achieve- 
ments in  modern  science.  In  brilliance  and  lustre  they  rival 
even  the  sun  itself.  Every  Helion  Jewel  is  backed  by  an  iron- 
cl:id  guarantee  direct  from  the  house  of  John  A.  Sterling  & 
Son  that  their  brilliance  will  last  forever.  They  stand  fire 
and  acid  tests  and  cut  glass. 

Send  the  Coupon 

for  Our  New  Jewelry  Book 

Gentlemen — Please  send  me  absolutely  free  and  prepaid  your  new       S  .  i u  iu  « 

jewelry  book  and  full  details  of  your  full  week's  free  trial  offer.    It       J  Put  your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  or  on  a 

is  distinctly  understood  that  I  assume  no  obligations  of  any  kind.  ■  letter  or  post  card  now  and  get  our  new  jewelry  book  abso- 

5  lutely  free.    No  obligations.   See  handsome  illustrations  of 

S  all  the  exquisite  jewelry  that  you  have  to  choose  from.  Read 

■  full  details  of  the  astounding  offer  on  which  you  can  get  your  choice  of 
Name     „                         ■  all  the  exquisite  Helion  Jewels  to  wear  a  full  week  at  our  expense.  No 

■  obligations.   The  book  is  free.   Wiite  today. 

■  John  A.  Sterling  &  Son  3406  Ward  Bldg.,Chicago,lll. 

Address  „      _   ■a^BBM^H^^^^^^HBHBHBBBB^M^MH^^^^^HI^B^B*'^' 


John  A.  Sterling  &  Son,  3406  Ward  Blde->  Chicago,  III. 
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MONSIEUR  LECOQ. 


Earl  S.  Fairbanks 


Why  did  the  greatest  detective  in  all  of  France  even  take  passing  notice  of  the  little  obscure  murder? 
Then,  why  did  he  take  up  the  case?  These  are  two  of  the  many  questions  that  will  enter  your  mind 
when  you  begin  this  story — one  of  the  most  remarkable  detective  narratives  ever  shown  on  the 
screen.  Later  another  question  arises.  Why  did  Monsieur  Lecoq  do  what  he  did  at  the  end?  Then 
you  find  out  why. 


FILM  FLAMS. 


Dean  Bowman 


8 


Some  interesting  facts  and  figures  about  the  pictures,  their  makers  and  those  they  are  made  for. 

NEARLY  A  LADY.  Edna  Sylvester  Kerr 

They  called  her  Freddie — not  because  she  could  ride  a  horse,  shoot  a  gun  and  throw  a  lariat  as  well  as 
any  man  around  her  father's  big  Montana  ranch — but  because  her  proper  name  was  Frederica.  She 
insisted  upon  Ijeing  called  by  the  latter  name  after  she  had  met  Lord  Cecil  Grosvenor,  because  then 
she  wanted  to  be  a  lady.  Whether  she  succeeded  or  not  in  accomplishing  that  aim,  is  what  you  may 
judge,  after  you  have  read  the  story. 


SCREEN  GOSSIP. 


Al  Ray 


A  hundred  reels  of  the  happenings  in  filmdom,  condensed  into  a  page  of  lively  news 
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'NEATH  CALVARY'S  SHADOW. 

The  young  pastor  of  Calvary  Church  loved  children. 


.   Robert  Keene  .17 

His  fiancde  did  not.  She  was  more  interested  in 
the  pursuit  of  worldly  pleasure  with  the  minister's  friend,  Harold  Gordon.  Then,  one  after  another, 
misfortunes  befell  the  Reverend  John  Strong  First,  his  sister  ran  away.  Several  months  later,  a 
black  rumor  was  spread  broadcast  concerning  him,  and  he  had  to  give  up  his  pastorate.  He  went 
West.    And  there  the  story  really  begins — and  ends. 


THE  COTTON  KING. 


Arthur  Gavin,  Jr. 


22 


He  was  a  ruler — a  king — in  his  business.  But,  like  the  kings  of  nations,  there  were  men  who  worked 
against  him,  and  worked  hard.  They  sought,  not  only  to  deprive  him  of  his  power,  but  to  ruin  him 
personally.  Then,  when  they  had  done  with  him,  another  enemy  arose,  a  single  man,  whose  plan- 
ning and  working  against  the  cotton  king  have  made  this  story. 

HINTS  FOR  SCENARIO  WRITERS.  Clarence  J.  Cainc  .29 

Instruction  and  advice  for  the  amateur  and'professional  photo  playwright,  with  notes  on  where  and  what 
he  can  sell. 


ANSWERS  TO  READERS. 

Replies  to  aspiring  picture-play  authors. 
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Terms  to  PICTURE=PLAY  WEEKLY  Mail  SMbscribers. 

(Postage  Free.) 
Single  CoDies  or  Back  INumbers,  5c.  Each. 

3  racmlhs  65c.    One  year     S2.50 

4  months   85c.   2  copies  one  year  .......   4.00 

6  months  $1.25   1  copy  two  years   4.00 


How  to  Send  Money— By jpost^pfflce  or  express  money  order,  regis- 
tered letter,  bank  clieck  or  drall,  at  our  risk.  At  your  own  risk  if  sent 
by  currency,  coin,  or  postage  stamps  in  ordinary  letter. 

Receipts— Receipt  of  your  remittance  is  acknowledsred  by  proper 
change  of  nimiber  on  your  label.  If  ,  not  correct  you  have  not  been 
properly  credited,  and  should  let  us  know  at  once. 
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Monsieur  Lecoq  . 

(MUTUAL) 

By  Earl  S.  Fairbanks 

The  famous  French  detective  who  had  never  failed,  attempted  to  solve  the  mystery  of 
the  midnight  double  murder  in  the  Pepper  Box,  a  tavern  of  ill  repute  in  the  slums  of  Paris. 
Why  did  a  man  of  his  eminence  interest  himself  in  a  case  that  seemed  to  be  merely  a  sordid, 
everyday  tragedy  of  the  underworld?  You  may  read  the  answer  to  that  question — and  a 
surprising  one — in  this  story  based  on  the  Mutual  masterpicture  of  the  same  title.    The  cast: 

M.  Lecoq  William  Morris 

Due  de  Sairmuse  Alphonse  Either 

Duchess  de  Sairmuse  Florence  LaBadie 

The  Valet  Reginald  Barlow 

Mother  Chupin  Julia  Blanc 


jy^ONSIEUR  LECOQ 


halted  and 
flung  up  his  head  in  a  listening 
attitude.  The  three  revolver  shots  that 
liad  shattered  the  midnight  air  came 
I  from  the  left.  In 
a  moment  the  de- 
Itective  was  run- 
jning  in  that  direc- 
jtion. 

\  The  detective 
iwas  what  Alon- 
fsieur  Lecoq  de- 
\  served  to  be  called. 
\  He  it  was  who  had 
J  solved  the  mystery 
(of  the  bishop's 
J  necklace,  that  case 
j  with  which  the 
j  whole  of  France 
j  had   hummed  for 

months.    He,  also, 

had  discovered  the 
'  whereabouts  of  the 
j  kidnaped  infant 
'  Due  de  Chateau- 
1  blanc,  than  which 
j  no  more  baffling 
i  case      had  ever 

overtaxed  the  in- 


genuity of  the  Paris  police  bureau ;  and 
he,  who,  not  six  months  before,  had  run 
to  earth  and  captured,  single-handed,  the 
clique  of  safe  breakers  that  had  terror- 


"Monsieur?"  Lecoq  addressed  the  big  man  in  the  laborer's  attire  interrogatively. 


ized  the  financial  district  of  Paris!  Ma 
foi,  he  was  a  sleuth  without  a  peer — 
wonderful,  amazing. 

Now,  turning  into  the  head  of  a 
squalid  alley,  and 
running  s  w  i  f  1 1  y 
down  it,  ilonsieur 
Lecoq  halted  at 
the  yellow  window 
of  the  inn  known 
to  the  denizens  of 
the  low  neighbor- 
hood as  the  Pep- 
per Box.  A  glance 
through  the  pane, 
and  then  Monsieur 
Lecoq  ran  back  to 
the  corner  where 
the  alley  inter- 
sected the  wider 
street  from  which 
he  had  come,  and 
blew  thrice  upon  a 
whistle  which  he 
drew  from  under 
his  cloak. 

After  an  inter- 
val, three  gen- 
darmes came  run- 
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ning  from  as  many  different  direc- 
tions. 

"Murder  has  been  done,"  said  Mon- 
sieur Lecoq  curtly,  in  the  way  he  had, 
"in  the  inn  called  the  Pepper  Box  and 
run  by  Mother  Chupin,  down  this 
street.  Two  of  you  mount  guard  at 
front  door  and  rear;  allow  no  one  to 
pass.  The  third  will  accompany  me 
within." 

The  first  and  second  of  the  gendarmes, 
who  had  run  up  in  response  to  his 
signal  upon  the  whistle,  having  taken 
up  their  posts  at  the  front  and  back 
doors  of  the  inn,  with  the  third  at  his 
heels,  Monsieur  Lecoq  strode  into  the 
place. 

Murder,  as  he  had  said,  had  been 
done  in  the  tavern  of  ill  repute  even 
in  that  neighborhood,  as  a  glance  suf- 
ficed to  show.  Two  of  the  three  shots 
which  had  attracted  Monsieur  Lecoq 
to  the  scene  had  obviously  taken  effect. 
Two  men  lay  upon  the  floor  of  the 
taproom  of  the  inn,  dead.  A  third 
man,  in  a  workingman's .  blouse,  and 
with  a  workingman's  leather-peaked 
cap  on  his  head,  stood  above  them 
with  one  hand  gripping  the  edge  of  the 
taproom's  table.  Mother  Chupin  hov- 
ered in  the  shadows  behind  him. 

"Monsieur?"  the  detective  addressed 
the   man  interrogatively. 

With  a  shrug  of  his  massive  shoul- 
ders, the  man  in  the  workingman's 
blouse  and  cap  straightened  from  his 
contemplation  of  the  two  bodies  at  his 
feet.  He  looked  Monsieur  Lecoq  boldly 
in  the  eye. 

"Well,  monsieur?"  he  said. 

Lecoq's  eyes,  darting  about  the  dim- 
lit  taproom  like  a  pair  of  ferrets,  came 
back  to  the  face  of  the  man,  who  now 
stood  erect,  with  his  arms  folded  across 
his  chest,  beside  the  table  between 
which  and  Monsieur  Lecoq  lay  the  two 
dead  bodies.  It  was  a  handsome  face, 
for  all  that  the  brows  were  a  trifle  too 
heavy  and  the  chin  more  aggressive 
than  the  average  honest  man  has  need 
of.  The  Hps,  thin,  yet  full-colored, 
were  drawn  back  over  a  set  of  fine, 
white  teeth  in  a  smile  that  seemed 
mocking,  defiant. 

"I  am  Monsieur  Lecoq,"  the  detec- 
tive introduced  himself,  "commissioned 
to  act,  now  and  again,  by  the  prefect 
of  police  in  matters  of  crime.  Are  you 
perhaps  able  to  inform  me  how  these 
two  men  came  by  their  death?" 

"I  am,"  the  man  at  the  table  answered 
coolly. 


Monsieur  Lecoq  gave  a  quick,  impa- 
tient nod  that  bade  the  other  proceed. 

"I  killed  them,"  the  dark-browed  and 
powerfully  built  man  in  the  laborer's 
garb  went  on,  "in  self-defense.  It  all 
began  merely  as  a  quarrel  growing  out 
of  too  much  bad  brandy,  monsieur,  as 
you  will  understand  such  quarrels  often 
do.  The  cause  of  it  I  cannot  recollect. 
They  sprang  up  to  attack  me,  threaten- 
ing my  life.  The  odds  were  two  to 
one.  I  shot  in  self-defense,  as  I  say. 
That  is  all." 

"Where  is  the  weapon  ?"  inquired 
Monsieur  Lecoq. 

The  man  slowly  lowered  his  eyes  to 
his  hands,  which  he  lifted  at  the  same 
time  from  his  sides.  They  were  empty. 
A  puzzled  frown  knitting  his  brows, 
he  looked  about  the  floor  at  his  feet. 

"That's  odd,"  he  murmured,  as 
though  to  himself.  "The  pistol's  not 
here !" 

Lecoq  stood  watching  him  silently. 

"Never  mind  the  weapon,"  he  said 
presently.  "The  evidence  that  a  re- 
volver was  used  is  apparent  enough 
in  the  bullet  holes  they  bear,  one 
through  the  right  temple  and  the  other 
squarely  in  the  center  of  the  forehead. 
And  we  shall  be  able  to  find  the  exact 
revolver  with  which  those  wounds  were 
inflicted  easily  enough  later." 

Again  there  played  about  the  lips  of 
the  confessed  slayer  of  the  pair  on  the 
floor  the  faintest  suspicion  of  the  mock- 
ing smile  that  had  rested  there  before. 
Monsieur  Lecoq  perceived  it,  but  gave 
no  sign  that  he  did  so. 

"The  quarrel — you  say  you  have  for- 
gotten what  caused  it?'  he  questioned. 

The  other  shrugged  once  more. 

"What   causes   any   drunken   brawl  ? 

A   chance   word,   given   in   anger  " 

He  snapped  his  fingers  in  a  gesture 
significant  of  a  bit  of  dry  tinder  flaring 
up. 

"You  three  were  alone  in  the  place?" 
"Save    for    Mother    Chupin    here — 
yes." 

Slowly  Monsieur  Lecoq  shook  his 
head  at  him. 

"You  are  not  telling  me  the  truth," 
said  he,  holding  the  other's  gaze  mean- 
while with  his  piercing,  gray  eyes. 
"There  was  one  other,  at  least,  here  in 
this  taproom  with  you." 

Taking  two  strides  forward,  the  de- 
tective stooped  and  picked  up  some- 
thing from  the  floor.  It  was  a  dia- 
mond-and-sapphire  earring.  He  looked 
from  the  sparkling  ornament,  as  it  lay 


on  his  palm,  to  the  man  who  stood  be-j 
side  the  table. 

"Where  is  the  woman?"  demanded, 
Monsieur  Lecoq.  j 

The  man  turned  his  head  with  a  nod 
toward  Mother  Chupin. 

"She  is  here,  monsieur,"  he  said,  j 

Lecoq  looked  at  him  half  admiringly. 

"I  do  not  think  that  you  have  mis- 
understood me,"  he  said  softly.  "I  mean, 
the  woman  to  whom  this  earring  be-' 
longs.  You  do  not  ask  me  to  believe 
that  it  was  worn  by  this  old  hag?  A' 
trinket  such  as  this,  and  which  is  worth 
on  its  face  more  than  double  what  this 
tavern  and  all  in  it  could  be  bought 
for !  Answer  me — where  is  the  lady 
you  brought  here  and  attempted  to  rob 
of  her  jewels?'' 

The  man  folded  his  arms  over  his 
chest  once  more,  without  replying. 

"I  recognize,"  said  the  detective,  his 
tone  dropping  back  into  its  former 
businesslike  crispness,  "Pierre  Duval, 
well  known  to  the  police  as  a  criminal, 
in  one  of  these  two  you  confess  to  have 
killed  ;  Louis  Chevais,  equally  notorious 
as  an  ex-jailbird,  in  the  other.  You 
are  doubtless  of  their  dishonest  stripe 
yourself." 

Still  the  man  before  him  said  nothing. 

"Admit,"  went  on  Lecoq.  "will  you 
not,  that  it  w-as  in  a  quarrel  over  Which 
should  seize  the  jewels  on  the  person 
of  the  lady  to  whom  this  earring  be- 
longs that  you  killed  your  fellow 
thieves  ?" 

The  man  made  no  reply. 

"Place  him  under  arrest,"  snapped 
Monsieur  Lecoq  to  the  gendarme  who 
had  accompanied  him  into  the  inn,  turn- 
ing away  with  an  impatient  shrug. 

"But  my  place — its  reputation !"  cried 
out  Mother  Chupin. 

"Arrest  her,  too,"  the  detective  or- 
dered the  gendarme.  "It  was  she,  I 
believe,  who  hid  the  revolver  with 
which  these  two  were  shot,  as  she  would 
liave  spirited  their  bodies  out  of  sight, 
and  so  concealed  all  traces  of  the  crime, 
if  she  had  been  given  time  to  do  so. 
The  magistrate  shall  examine  her  as  to 
what  she  knows  of  this  affair  later. 
Just  now  another  matter  claims  my  at- 
tention." 

In  turning  away  from  the  man  at  the 
table,  who  had  refused  to  say  anything 
more.  Monsieur  Lecoq  had  seen,  for  the 
fraction  of  a  second,  a  white  face' 
pressed  against  the  windowpane  across ; 
the  taproom  of  the  inn. 

Only  for  the   fraction  of  a  second; 
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pad  the  face  remained  there;  then  it 

I  It  had  been  the  face  of  a  man.  Mon- 
sieur Lecoq  walked  out  of  the  rear 
door  of  the  inn,  past  the  gendarme  he 
pad  posted  on  guard  there,  and  into  the 

{avern  yard.  Earlier  in  the  evening  a 
hower  had  fallen.  The  ground  was 
^^oft ;  Lecoq  stooped  and  ran  his  hand 
Rightly  over  it.  His  fingers  encountered 
in  unmistakable  footprint,  and  he  gave 
triumphant  exclamation  under  his 
breath. 


iCJlC 


shoe  which  stood  out  clearly  here  and 
there  at  the  outskirts  of  the  trampled 
space. 

The  masculine  footprints  pointed  first 
toward  the  tavern,  then  away  from  it, 
showing  that  the  owner  of  the  foot  that 
made  the  print  had  approached  the  inn 
and  thfen  run  back  from  it. 

"A  man  with  a  limp  and  wearing  a 
brown  overcoat,"  the  detective  muttered 
to  himself,  straightening  with  a  thought- 
ful frown. 

He  turned  and  went  back  into  the 


At  the  end  of  a  half  hour,  he  had  dis- 
covered nothing  more  to  add  to  the 
evidence  already  in  his  possession. 

The  case,  so  far  as  that  evidence 
pointed,  was  merely  this  :  In  the  Pep- 
per Box,  a  tavern  of  ill  repute  in  the 
slums  of  Paris,  two  known  criminals 
and  a  man  in  the  dress  of  their  class 
had  quarreled.  The  presence  of  a  lady's 
costly  earring  on  the  floor  seemed  to 
point,  in  view  of  the  criminal  record 
of  at  least  two  of  the  three  partici- 
pants in  the  dispute,  to  the  fact  that  they 


The  magistrate's  face  went  ashen  as  he  looked  into  the  prisoner's.    "I  am  too  ill,"  the  judge  faltered,  "to 

hear  this  case  to-day!" 


"A  woman !"  he  murmured.  "The 
print  is  divided  sharply,  the  smallest 
of  the  two  depressions  sinking  into  the 
earth  the  deepest — that  means  a  high 
heel.  She  was  running  away  from  the 
inn.    Ah,  here  she  met  the  man !" 

Lecoq  stooped  lower  over  the  tram- 
pled space  in  the  inn-yard  to  which  the 
trail  of  feminine  footprints  he  had  been 
following  along  the  rain-softened 
ground  had  led  him,  and  his  fingers 
lightly  explored  the  prints  of  a  man's 


tavern,  from  which  the  gendarmes  had 
departed  with  Mother  Chupin  and  the 
big  man  in  workingman's  garb  as  their 
prisoners,  leaving  the  two  dead  bodies 
of  the  thieves  lying  on  the  floor. 

Lecoq  bent  and  examined  them  both 
carefully  in  turn.  He  rose,  to  stand 
drumming  with  his  finger  tips  on  the 
table  beside  him,  the  thoughtful  pucker 
still  between  his  brows.  Then  he  set 
to  work  with  a  magnifying  glass  to 
examine  every  square  inch  of  the  room. 


had  fallen  out  over  which  should  pos- 
sess the  majority  of  the  jewels  of  the 
lady  they  had  lured,  or  dragged,  there 
to  rob.  Two  of  the  rogues  had  been 
killed  in  the  thieves'  brawl,  during  which 
the  lady  had  contrived  to  make  her 
escape.  But  since  the  affair  amounted 
to  nothing  more  than  an  underworld 
fracas,  why  should  a  man  of  Monsieur 
Lecoq's  eminence  have  interested  him- 
self any  further  in  it? 
To   sift   the   matter   to   the  bottom, 
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nevertheless,  was  what  he  was  now 
determined  to  do. 

At  the  city  prison,  where  he  called 
next  morning,  Lecoq  inquired  of  the 
jailer  on  duty  at  the  great  iron  entrance 
door  what  prisoners  the  place  had  re- 
ceived during  the  night  before. 

"A  strapping  fellow  in  a  working- 
man's  blouse  and  cap,  and  Mother  Chu- 
pin,  who  runs  the  Pepper  Box,  where 
he.  was  arrested  for  the  murder  of  two 
men,"  the  jailer  replied. 

"Nobody  else?"  inquired  the  detec- 
tive. 

"There  was  an  intoxicated  man,"  ad- 
mitted the  jailer,  with  an  indifferent 
shrug,  "who  made  so  much  noise  out- 
side the  prison  that  two  of  the  gen- 
darmes were  dispatched  to  bring  him 
in.  The  prison  being  full,  he  was 
placed  in  the  same  cell  with  the  work- 
ingman  who  had  arrived  with  Mother 
Chupin  not  an  hour  before." 

Monsieur  Lecoq  visibly  started. 

"Where  is  he  now?"  he  demanded 
quickly.  "The  man  you  thought  was 
drunk  ?" 

"Oh,  we  let  him  go  an  hour  or  two 
later,"  said  the  jailer.  "He  had  so- 
bered up  by  that  time." 

"Fool  \"  hissed  the  detective  angrily. 
"The  man  wore  a  brown  overcoat,  did 
he  not?" 

"Yes,  monsieur." 

"Also  he  limped?" 

"Why — now  that  you  speak  of  it,  that 
is  so,  monsieur." 

Monsieur  Lecoq  strode  by  the  jailer 
into  the  prison. 

"You  ar.d  your  fellows  were  bribed 
with  a  few  bank  notes,  I  suppose,  to 
let  him  go."  the  detective  charged 
scornfully  over  his  shoulder.  "I  repeat, 
you  are  a  fool.  And  you  may  find,  be- 
fore we  are  through,  that  your  folly 
has  cost  you  dear." 

The  detective  was  informed  that  the 
workingman  and  Mother  Chupin  had 
already  been  taken  before  the  presiding 
magistrate  of  the  prison  for  examina- 
tion. Lecoq  hurried  away  to  the  mag- 
istrate's chambers.  The  justice  had  just 
taken  his  seat  upon  the  bench.  The 
door  of  the  prisoners'  waiting  room 
opened  and  Mother  Chupin  and  her 
black-browed,  stalwart  companion  in  the 
laborer's  blouse  and  cap  were  led  in. 
The  man  was  brought  first  to  the  bar 
in  front  of  the  magistrate. 

At  sight  of  him,  the  aged  judge  did 
a  strange  thing. 

He  rose   from  his   chair,  his  hands 


gripped  its  arms,  and  he  stared,  with 
ashen  cheeks,  at  the  face  of  the  pris- 
oner before  him.  Then,  clutching  at 
his  heart,  he  sank  weakly  back  into  his 
chair. 

"I  am  too  ill,"  he  informed  one  of 
the  attendants,  "to  hear  this  case  to- 
day. Take  the — the  prisoner  aw^y.  I 
start  on  my  vacation  to-day ;  return 
the  prisoner  to  his  cell,  and  my  confrere. 
Magistrate  Cheval,  will  examine  him  at 
the  next  sitting  three  weeks  hence." 

That  the  sight  of  a  common  laborer, 
arrested  after  a  tavern  brawl  in  which 
he  had  killed  two  men  by  his  own  con- 
fession, should  have  so  affected  the  dig- 
nified Magistrate  Duchamp  was  no  less 
surprising  to  Monsieur  Lecoq  than  to 
the  courtroom  attendants. 

The  workingman,  as  the  judge  had 
ordered,  was  led  back  to  his  cell  in 
the  crowded  prison,  and  held  there  to 
await  his  examination  by  the  other  mag- 
istrafe  when  the  latter  should  occupy 
the  bench  in  another  fortnight  and  a 
half.  In  the  course  of  the  next  few 
days  three  other  prisoners,  due  to  the 
overpacked  condition  of  the  jail,  were 
placed  in  the  cell  with  him. 

At  the  end  of  a  week,  Monsieur 
Lecoq,  who  had  been  working  on  the 
outside  in  an  effort  to  find  the  man  in 
the  brown  overcoat  and  with  the  limp, 
but  without  success,  returned  to  the 
prison  and  requested  a  favor  of  ,  the 
warden. 

It  was  tliat  the  workingman  be  given 
a  solitary  cell,  while  he,  Lecoq,  was 
placed  in  another  directly  above  it. 

His  request  granted,  Lecoq  labored 
the  best  part  of  a  day  to  bore  a  hole 
in  the  mortar  that  held  the  blocks  of 
masonry  in  the  floor  of  his  cell,  through 
which  he  could  spy  upon  all  the  move- 
ments of  tlie  man  in  the  cell  below. 

Then  he  ordered  the  prisoner  brought 
into  that  cell.  By  Lecoq's  orders,  also, 
he  was  to  be  given  whatever  he  asked 
for  in  the  line  of  books,  writing  ma- 
terials, et  cetera,  and  allowed  to  re- 
ceive any  visitors  who  might  chance  to 
call. 

For  one  whole  week,  day  and  night, 
Lecoq  kept  his  eye  to  his  spy  hole — ■ 
snatching  time  from  it  to  sleep  only  for 
an  hour  or  two  at  infrequent  intervals. 
But  he  had  all  his  trouble  for  nothing. 
The  man  he  was  watching  incessantly 
made  no  move  of  a  suspicious  nature 
whatsoever.  No  visitors  of  an}'  de- 
scription called  upon  him. 

One  day  Lecoq  heard  some  one  out- 


side the  prison  wall  whistling  a  popular  I 
musical-hall  tune. 

The  tune  was  whistled  over  and  over  i 
again.    Lecoq  rose  from  the  floor,  on  | 
which  he  had  been  lying  with  his  eye  ; 
trained,  through  the  hole  he  had  bored  j 
between  the  blocks  of  masonry,  upon  i 
the  man  in  the  cell  below,  and  tiptoed 
to  the  barred  window  of  his  celL  which 
was  an  outside  one,  as  was  the  work- 
ingman's  beneath  him. 

The  detective,  climbing  upon  the  stone  i 
window  sill,  looked  down  through  the  \ 
bars   upon   the   persistent   whistler  of 
that  same  popular  tune  as   the  latter 
walked  slowly  up  and  down  beside  the 
prison  wall. 

The    stranger   wore   a   brown  over- 
coat, and,  as  he  strolled  back  and  forth,  ; 
he  limped. 

Springing   lightly   down,    Lecoq  ran 
and  threw  himself  on  the  floor  beside 
the  spy  hole.    He  saw  the  man  in  the 
cell  beneath  him  rise  on  his  elbow  on 
his  cot,  where  he  had  been   sleeping.  ' 
with  his  head  cocked  in  a  listening  at- 
titude.   The  whistled  bars  of  the  pop- 
ular air  rose  again ;  and,  with  a  tri- 
umphant  bound   of   his   heart — for   it  |  fji 
proved  his  surmise  that  the  whistle  was  wt 
a   prearranged   signal — Lecoq   saw   the '  ffli 
workingman  bound  up  from  the  cot  and  ai 
run  to  the  window  to  look  down  upon  lie 
the  man  in  the  brown  overcoat  limping  ] 
to  and   fro  as  he  whistled  that  tune  y, 
below. 

The   detective  watched  the   prisoner  ]g) 
dart  back  to  his  cot,  and  from  it  snatch  „ 
up  a  book  that  he  had  requested  the 
jailer  to  get  for  him.    He  watched  him  ;„ 
tear  a  page  from  the  volume,  and,  with 
the  stub  of  a  pencil,  which  he  dug  up 
from  his  pocket,  begin  to  write  along 
the  margin  of  the  torn-out  page.  Lecoq 
waited  to  see  no  more.  k 

Rising,  he  ran  lightly  to  the  dqor  of  >o: 
his  cell  and  opened  it.  He  snapped  his  4 
fingers  guardedly  at  one  of  the  jailers  ve 
who  happened  to  be  passing  in  the  cor-  liv 
ridor  to  attract  his  atention,  and  quickly  lel 
beckoned  him  to  his  side.  L( 

"Go   down  and  tell  a  gendarme  to 
walk  out  of  the  prison  and  around  it 
on  tliis  side  of  the  wall,"  he  swiftly  ap 
whispered  his  instructions  to  the  jailer,  tn 
"Then  request  one  of  my  assistants,  in 
plain  clothes,  to  post  himself  across  the  io 
way  and  shadow  the  man  in  the  brown  rj 
overcoat  and  whose  right  foot  is  lame,  tlj 
whom  he  will  see  walk  awaj'  when  the  jj 
gendarme  appears — he  is  to  stick  to  his 
h^els  and  report  to  me  where  he  goes."  t 
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The  jailer  departed  to  carry  out  the 
detective's  orders. 

Stepping  quickly  out  of  his  cell  be- 
hind him,  Monsieur  Lecoq  went  down- 
stairs at  his  heels  and  darted  into  the 
room  which  he  kept  for  his  private  use 
in  the  prison. 

From  the  wardrobe  he  caiJght  up  a 
brown  overcoat  and  got  into  it.  Then, 
donning  a  derby  hat  such  as  he  had 
seen  the  man  who  was  whistling  out- 
side the  prison  wearing,  Lecoq  limped 
out  of  the  jail  and  around  its  wall. 

The  man  in  the  brown  overcoat, 
whose  counterpart  he  now  was,  so  far 
as  any  one  from  even  a  slight  distance 
could  tell,  was  just  hobbling  from  view 
around  a  near-by  corner — Lecoq's  as- 
sistant sauntering  casually  along  in  his 
wake — as  the  detective  rounded  the 
prison  wall  from  which  the  sight  of 
the  gendarme  had  frightened  the  other 
away,  as  he  had  hoped  it  would. 

Lecoq  fell  to  limping  to  and  fro  be- 
side the  prison  wall,  whistling  the  same 
popular  tune. 

-A.  crumpled  ball  of  paper  fell  to  the 
ground  beside  him.  Lecoq  stopped  his 
whistling.  He  paced  to  and  fro  for 
another  moment  or  so.  Then  he  stooped 
and  picked  up  the  ball  of  paper.  And 
he  made  off  with  it. 

In  his  apartment,  a  few  blocks  awa}-, 
Monsieur  Lecoq  sat  down  and  carefullx' 
smoothed  out  the  crumpled  page  of  the 
book  upon  his  library  table.  He  gave 
a  sharp  exclamation  of  disappointment 
as  he  saw  what  the  prisoner  had  written 
in  pencil  upon  the  margin. 

It  was  merely  a  series  of  numbers  : 
128—7—3—5—3—8—6—4. 

Taking  his  head  in  his  hands,  Lecoq 
bent  over  the  cipher — determined  to 
solve  it.  An  hour  passed.  And  still 
the  key  to  it  eluded  him.  He  perse- 
vered, however.  Another  hour  ticked 
by  on  the  clock  behind  him  on  the  man- 
tel. ■  And  then,  with  a  triumphant  cry, 
Lecoq  bounded  up. 

"I've  got  it !"  he  exulted. 

Seizing  his  hat,  he  dashed  out  of  his 
apartment.  Ten  minutes  later  he  en- 
tered the  main  public  library  of  the  city. 

With  the  book  which  he  had  called 
for  under  his  arm,  he  went  into  the 
reading  room.  The  book  was  a  copy  of 
the  one  the  prisoner  had  requested  the 
jailer  to  bring  him,  and  from  which  he 
had  torn  the  page  on  which  he  had 
written   the   cipher   note   that  he  had 


thrown  down — as  he  supposed — to  his 
accomplice  of  the  brown  overcoat  and 
the  limp. 

Monsieur  Lecoq  consulted  the  figures 
on  the  margin  of  the  crumpled  page 
which  he  had  brought  with  him.  The 
first  number  was  128. 

He  turned  to  that  page  in  the  book. 
7,  3,  5  ran  the  next  numbers.  Lecoq 
counted  the  words  along  the  first  line 
of  page  128,  stopping  at  the  seventh. 
He  set  down  the  first  letter  of  that 
word,  which  was  "corporal."  on  a  page 
of  his  memorandum  book. 


clever  enough,  my  friend,  to  fool 
Lecoq!'' 

He  held  up  the  page  of  his  memo- 
randum book,  on  which  he  had  written 
down  the  complete  message  which  the 
prisoner  had  written  to  his  accomplice : 
"Can  escape  if  you  will  send  in  a 

file  to  me." 

Monsieur  Lecoq  sat  tapping  his  teeth 
with  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  a  thoughtful 
furrow  again  between  his  brows,  for 
several  minutes.  Then,  with  a  deter- 
mined nod,  he  rose  and  returned  to  his 
apartment. 


Lecoq  jumped  on  behind  the  two  who  had  no  suspicion  that  he  was  shadowing  them. 


Then  he  went  back  and  counted  along 
the  line  to  the  third  word,  "and,"  setting 
down  its  first  letter  after  the  other.  He 
counted  as  far  as  the  fifth  word  in  the 
line,  "never,"  adding  its  first  letter  to 
the  rest. 

And  he  had  the  word  "Can"  on  the 
page  of  his  memorandum  book.  He 
had,  indeed,  found  the  key  to  the  cipher. 

"A  very  clever  trick !"  Lecoq  com- 
mented to  himself,  as  he  swiftly  worked 
out  the  rest  of  the  message  which  the 
prisoner  had  hoped  would  fall  into  his 
confederate's  hands.  "He  arranged 
with  the  other  beforehand  to  use  this 
particular  book,  and  then  asked  the 
jailer  to  bring  him  that  one — a  very 
neat,  a  very  clever,  means  of  communi- 
cating with  each  other.    But  not  quite 


He  found  the  assistant  who  had  been 
detailed  to  shadow  the  man  in  the  brown 
overcoat  and  with  the  limp  waiting 
there  for  him. 

"I  have  failed,"  announced  the  assist- 
ant, with  a  hopeless  gesture.  "I  fol- 
lowed him  successfully  for  an  hour,  but 
then  I  lost  his  trail  and  could  not  pick 
it  up  again." 

Lecoq  seated  himself  at  his  library 
table  good-naturedly. 

"Did  he  discover  that  you  were  shad- 
owing him?"'  he  asked. 

"No ;  that  I  am  sure  of,"  answered 
the  assistant. 

Lecoq  rubbed  his  hands  smilingly. 

"Then  all  is  well,  my  son,"  said  he. 
"I  was  afraid  he  might  not  come  back 
to  entertain  his  poor  friend  in  his  lonely 
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cell  with  some  more  of  his  whistling — 
lest  it  had  already  disturbed  the  prison 
authorities." 

"Do  you  fear  the  prisoner  will  es- 
cape?" asked  the  assistant  breathlessly. 

"I  do  not  fear  it."  Monsieur  Lecoq 
shook  his  head,  with  an  enigmatic  smile. 
"I  Iiope  he  will,  that  is  all !" 

An  hour  later,  the  detective  presented 
himself  again  before  the  warden  of  the 
prison  to  ask  another  favor  of  that 
official.  This  time  the  warden  refused 
point-blank  to  grant  it. 

"What  you  propose,  monsieur,"  he  de- 
clared, "would  cost  me  my  position 
should  your  wild  scheme  fail." 


beside  the  barred  window  of  his  own 
cell,  he  waited. 

At  three  o'clock  that  afternoon  the 
whistled  bars  of  the  same  popular  air 
fell  on  his  ears.  Instantly  Lecoq 
dropped  the  crumpled  ball  of  paper  out 
of  his  window.    The  whistling  ceased. 

Mounting  to  the  stone  window  sill,  the 
detective  looked  down  with  a  smile  upon 
the  back  of  the  man  in  the  brown  over- 
coat as  the  latter  was  limping  away 
with  the  note  which  he  thought  the 
other  had  thrown  down  to  him  in  re- 
sponse to  his  signal. 

That  night,  Lecoq,  stationed  across 
the  way  from  the  prison,  saw  the  same 


The  fouuuan,  who  had  announced  that  his  business  was  with  the  due  personally, 
turned  to  enter  the  library  toward  which  the  nobleman's 
servants  bowed  him. 


"But  it  will  not  fail,"  Lecoq  as- 
sured him. 

"You  cannot  guarantee  that." 

"The  word  of  Lecoq  guarantees  it," 
said  the  detective  stiffly.  "I  will  not 
fail — and  on  this  depends  my  only  hope 
of  getting  at  the  information  I  am  after." 

The  warden  hesitated,  gnawing  his 
mustache. 

"Well,  if  you  are  sure  "  he  yielded. 

Spinning  round  on  his  heel,  Lecoq 
departed  to  carry  out  the  plan  he  had 
in  mind  without  further  delay. 

He  carefully  crumpled  up  the  page 
which  the  prisoner  had  torn  from  the 
book  in  his  cell,  and  on  which  the 
cipher  message  was  written ;  and  then, 


man  return  and  take  up  a  position  be- 
side the  wall  of  the  jail.  Drawing  a 
ball  of  light  twine  from  under  his  over- 
coat, he  threw  it  up  at  the  barred 
window  of  the  cell  below  the  one  from 
which  Lecoq  had  dropped  the  note  down 
to  him  that  afternoon. 

To  the  end  of  the  ball  of  string  which 
remained  in  his  hands,  the  man  next 
tied  a  stouter  cord,  and  on  the  end  of 
it  a  file,  and  then  he  gave  a  tug  or 
two  on  the  string  as  a  signal  for  the 
prisoner  above  to  pull  the  string,  cord, 
and  file  up. 

That  done,  he  turned  and  limped 
away  into  the  blackness  of  the  night 
from  which  he  had  come. 


Three  nights  later,  watching  from  the 
same  spot,  Lecoq  saw  the  prisoner  come 
sliding  down  beside  the  prison  wall  on 
a  rope  constructed  of  his  knotted  "bed- 
clothes. The  big  man  paused  for  a 
moment  when  he  reached  the  ground  to 
pull  down  his  workingman's  blouse  and 
to  adjust  .the  workingman's  cap  on  his 
head.    Then  he  turned  and  walked  off. 

Lecoq,  wearing  a  laborer's  blouse  and 
cap  also,  followed  him  at  a  discreet 
distance. 

On  a  street  corner,  three  blocks  away, 
the  man  was  joined  by  another  who 
wore  a  workingman's  garb  and  who 
limped  with  his  right  foot. 

They  hailed  a  fiacre  and  drove  off 
in  it.  By  a  sprint  Lecoq  caught  on 
behind  the  vehicle  and  rode  with  them 
unperceived  to  their  destination.  It 
proved  to  be  a  tavern  of  but  a  little 
better  order  than  the  Pepper  Box,  from 
which  the  thickset,  black-browed  man 
had  been  led  away  in  the  custody  of 
the  gendarmes.  Paying  the  cabman, 
they  went  inside. 

A  minute  later,  Lecoq  pitched  into 
the  place  and  sprawled  down  at  a  table 
beside  the  one  at  which  they  were 
seated.  He  dropped  his  head  drunkenly 
on  his  arms — and  listened  to  the  con- 
versation, which,  after  a  questioning 
glance  at  him,  the  two  men  resumed 
where  they  had  broken  it  off  at  his 
entrance. 

"You  say  she  suspects  nothing.  Otto?" 
the  escaped  prisoner  questioned  the 
other. 

"Nothing,"  the  lame  man  repeated, 
with  a  reassuring  nod. 

"And  yet  it  seems  impossible  that  she 
could  not  have  recognized  me  when  I 
burst  into  the  place  that  night,"  the 
other  mused  doubtfully.  "Even  in  this 
disguise  " 

"As  she  herself  has  explained  it  to 
me,"  his  companion  broke  in,  "the  in- 
stant you  flung  the  door  open,  and  her 
assailants  slackened  their  hold  of  her 
in  surprise  at  the  interruption,  she 
seized  that  moment  to  tear  herself  free, 
of  their  clutches  and  run  out  of  the 
taproom.  She  ran  without  looking  back. 
And  so,  from  that  night  to  this,  she 
has  had  no  idea  who  the  person  was 
to  whose  timely  intrusion  upon  her 
struggle  with  those  apaches  she  owes 
the  possession  intact  of  all  her  jewels 
save  that  one  earring." 

The  other  sat  staring  moodily  down 
at  the  top  of  the  table  before  him. 

"You  have  told  her  that  she  might 
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expect  me  to  return  from  the  business 
trip  I  am  supposed  to  have  taken  to 
London  this  evening?"  he  asked  at 
length. 

His  companion  bowed  his  head  in 
assent. 

"And  she  has  arranged  a  ball  in  honor 
of  your  return,"  he  explained.  "Doubt- 
less it  is  already  in  progress,  and  she  is 
anxious  over  your  delayed  arrival.  If 
you  will  permit  the  suggestion  " 

"Then  let  us  go,"  put  in  the  other, 
rising  and  flinging  down  a  coin  on  top 
of  the  table  to  pay  for  the  drinks  which 
they  had  left  untouched  before  them. 

Monsieur  Lecoq  followed  them  out 
of  the  place  and  watched  them  step 
into  another  fiacre  and  drive  off.  Again 
he  found  a  seat  on  the  rear  springs  of 
the  vehicle,  and  rode  behind  them  un- 
detected till  the  cab  stopped — this  time 
before  a  mansion  in  the  fashionable 
quarter  of  the  cit}-. 

Hidden  in  the  shadows  of  the  garden 
wall  that  surrounded  the  house,  Lecoq 
saw  the  two  men  look  up  at  its  lighted 
windows  while  they  conversed  in  under- 
tones. 

Then  he  saw  them  scale  the  wall  and 
drop  down  from  view  into  the  garden 
in  which  the  residence  was  set. 

\\'ith  a  smile,  Lecoq  stepped  out  from 
the  wall  and  blew  his  police  whistle. 

To  the  two  gendarmes  who  came 
running  in  answer  to  the  signal,  he  or- 
dered curtly  : 

"Come  with  me !"  and  led  them  to  the 
front  door  of  the  house. 

"Two  suspicious  characters  have  just 
effected  an  entrance  to  this  mansion," 
Lecoq  informed  the  footman  who  an- 
swered his  ring.  "Inform  your  master 
at  once,  in  order  that  myself  and  these 
policemen  may  search  the  house  and 
capture  the  miscreants  before  they  can 
escape." 

The  footman  led  Lecoq  and  the  two 
gendarmes  into  the  presence  of  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house,  who  stood,  sur- 
rounded by  a  half  hundred  guests,  in 
the  brilliantly  lighted  ballroom  of  the 
residence,  and  falteringly  repeated  to 
her  what  Lecoq  had  told  him  of  the 
two  desperate  characters  he  had  seen 
enter  the  mansion. 

"My  husband  is  not  at  home,  mon- 
sieur," the  lady  began  to  Lecoq. 

At  that  moment  a  man  in  a  valet's 
sober  black  entered  the  room  and  ap- 
proached her — limping  slightly  oil  his 
right  foot. 

"The  due  has  arrived,  madame,"  he 


informed  her,  with  a  bow,  "and  has 
bid  me  say  that  he  will  join  you  and 
your  guests  immediately." 

Even  as  he  spoke,  there  descended 
the  staircase  the  tall,  square-shouldered 
man  with  the  black  brows  and  the  firm 
chin  whom  Lecoq  had  last  seen  in  the 
garb  of  a  laborer — but  who  was  dressed 
now  in  a  suit  of  purple  satin  knicker- 
bockers, with  jewels  flashing  at  the 
knees  and  on  the  buckles  of  his  pumps. 
Thus  resplendent,  he  advanced  and 
bowed  low  over  the  head  of  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house. 

She  explained  to  him  the  errand 
which  had  brought  Lecoq  and  the  two 
gendarmes  there. 

"I  am  the  Due  de  Sairmuse,"  the 
man  informed  the  detective,  looking  him 
boldly  in  the  eyes.  "Do  you  wish  to 
search  the  house  for  these  two  suspi- 
cious characters  you  say  you  saw  en- 
ter it?" 

"With  3'our  permission,"  bowed  Lecoq 
griml}^ 

"You  have  it,"  said  the  due.  "Make 
your  search." 

Lecoq  and  the  gendarmes  ransacked 
the  house  from  top  to  bottom.  They 
found  no  one.  Nor,  in  any  corner  of 
the  mansion,  could  Lecoq  find  a  trace 
of  the  workingman's  clothes  in  which 
he  had  seen  the  two  men  he  was  sure 
had  entered  the  house  drop  over  its 
garden  wall.  He  returned  with  the 
gendarmes  to  the  due. 

"Well,  you  have  not  found  what  you 
were  looking  for,  it  seems,"  the  latter 
remarked  coldly. 

Lecoq,  looking  him  full  in  the  eye, 
smilingly  shrugged. 

"So  it  would  appear,  monsieur  le 
due,"  said  he. 

"You  are  satisfied  then?"  persisted  the 
due,  returning  his  gaze  steadily. 

"I  am  beaten — for  the  present,"  ad- 
mitted Lecoq. 

And  he  bowed  himself  out  of  the 
presence  of  the  Due  de  Sairmuse,  the 
duchess,  and  their  guests. 

Till  long  past  the  hour  of  midnight, 
Lecoq  paced  the  floor  of  his  apartment. 
That  the  Due  de  Sairmuse,  member  of 
one  of  the  noblest  families  in  all  France, 
and  the  pretended  workingman  who  had 
committed  a  double  murder  in  the  Pep- 
per Box  in  the  slums  of  Paris  were  one 
and  the  same  he  now  knew. 

But  how  to  make  the  world  know  it  ? 
That  was  the  problem  by  which  Mon- 
sieur Lecoq  found  himself  confronted. 
Who  would  believe   so  wild  a  story. 


unsupported  by  any  other  evidence  than 
the  mere  word  of  the  detective  himself? 

There  was  one  other  besides  himself 
who  knew  the  truth — Magistrate  Du- 
champ. 

He  had  recognized  in  the  poorly  clad 
prisoner  who  had  been  arraigned  be- 
fore him  that  morning,  almost  a  fort- 
night before,  the  Due  de  Sairmuse.  It 
was  the  explanation  for  the  sudden 
attack  of  illness  which  he  had  protested 
would  make  it  impossible  for  him  to 
hear  the  case  against  him. 

The  light  of  a  sudden  idea  gleamed 
in  the  eye  of  Monsieur  Lecoq. 

"That's  the  way,"  he  whispered  tri- 
umphantly to  himself,  "that  I  shall  get 
him !" 

At  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning  a 
footman  in  powdered  wig,  knee  breeches, 
and  elaborately  frogged  and  corded 
coat  rang  the  front-door  bell  at  the 
Due  de  Sairmuse's  mansion. 

"I  have  an  important  letter  for  your 
master,"  the  footman  informed  the 
servant  who  opened  the  door,  "which 
I  have  been  instructed  only  to  deliver 
to  him  in  person." 

The  due's  servant  ushered  the  foot- 
man into  the  library,  where  the  due 
himself  sat,  with  his  morning  paper, 
before  the  fire.  The  footman,  with  a 
bow,  presented  him  with  a  letter  which 
bore  an  important-looking  seal. 

"From  Magistrate  Duchamp,"  he  an- 
nounced respectfully.  "I  am  instructed 
to  wait  for  a  reply,  monsieur  le  due." 

The  due  tore  open  the  letter  and 
read : 

"I  am  in  need  of  ten  thousand 
francs.  Does  the  favor  I  did  for  you 
on  the  bench  the  other  day  entitle  me 
to  hope  that  -you  will  come  to  my 
assistance  ?" 

The  due  crushed  the  letter  in  his 
hand.  He  hesitated,  then  spread  it  open 
once  more,  and  reread  it.  With  a  re- 
signed shrug,  he  crossed  to  his  desk  and 
drew  pen  and  paper  toward  him. 

He  was  unaware  that  the  footman 
had  stolen  forward  on  tiptoe  and  was 
looking  over  his  shoulder  as  he  wrote : 
"My  De.^r  Friend  :  I  am  indeed  in 
your  debt,  and  I  hasten  to  liquidate  a 
small  part  of  what  I  owe  you  by  in- 
closing the  sum  you  name,  with  the 
hope  that  it  will  prevent  you  from 
speaking  " 

The  due  broke  off,  with  a  startled  ex- 
clamation, as  the  sheet  of  note  paper 
bearing  his  crest  was  suddenly  whisked 
from  under  his  pen. 
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"Thank  you,  monsieur  le  due,"  said 
the  voice  of  Monsieur  Lecoq  at  his 
elbow. 

Wheeling,  the  due  looked  up  in  blank 
surprise  at  the  footman.  The  next  mo- 
ment, the  powdered  wig  coming  off  with 
a  flourish,  it  was  the  smiling  detective 
he  found  himself  looking  at  instead. 
With  a  bow,  Lecoq  proceeded  to  fold 
up  the  bogus  note  from  the  magistrate 
which  he  had  picked  up  also  from  the 
due's  writing  desk,  with  the  sheet  of 
note  paper  on  which  the  due  had  begun 
his  reply  to  it. 

"I  now  have  the  proof  which  I  lacked 
before,"  Lecoq  informed  him,  "to  make 
the  world  know  you  for  what  you  are, 
monsieur — a  murderer.  I  must  ask  you 
to  accompany  me  back  to  prison." 

With  another  shrug  of  resignation  to 
the  inevitable,  the  due  dropped  back 
wearily  in  his  chair. 

"It  is  I  who  am  beaten,"  said  he, 
"this  time." 

He  smoothed  his  strong,  white  hands 
out  on  his  knees,  looking  down  at  them 
reflectively.  Then  he  raised  his  eyes 
appealingly  to  Lecoq's  face. 

"But  before  1  go  with  you,  monsieur," 
he  said,  "be  good  enough  to  listen  to 
my  story.  As  perhaps  you  know,  my 
title  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  proudest 
in  France.  I  married  a  girl  without 
family — you  saw  her  last  night ;  the 
present  Duchess  de  Sairmuse.  I  pledged 
her,  at  the  time  of  our  marriage,  six 
months  ago,  never  to  bring  shame  upon 
that  name.  She  gave  me  her  word  to 
keep  it  unsmirched  always.  And  then" 
— the  due  hesitated,  turning  away  his 
head — "and  then,"  he  forced  himself  to 
continue,  "one  day,  two  weeks  ago,  I 
had  reason  to  suspect  her.  I  saw  her, 
mounting  the  stairs  toward  her  room  in 
a  state  of  perturbation,  drop  a  note. 
I  picked  it  up  and  read  it. 

"  'Come  to  the  Pepper  Box  to-night 
with  a  thousand  francs,'  was  the  mes- 
sage it  contained,  'or  we  will  make  your 
secret  known  to  your  husband.' 

"I  pretended  that  business  called  me 
away  that  night.  Disguised  as  a  work- 
ingman,  I  followed  her  to  that  low 
tavern  to  find  out  what  this  secret  that 
had  been  kept  from  me  was.  I  learned, 
monsieur.  My  wife's  brother  was  a 
convict — that  was  all.  But,  knowing 
the  pride  I  took  in  my  family,  she 
would  not  have  had  me  know  it  for  all 
the  world.  So  she  had  brought  the 
money    the    two    blackmailers    in  that 


squalid  inn  had  demanded  of  her  as  the 
price  of  their  silence ;  they  had  been 
partners  in  crime  with  her  brother  be- 
fore he  was  convicted. 

"Looking  in  through  the  window  of 
the  taproom,  I  heard  all  that  they  said. 
I  also  saw  my  wife  give  them  the  thou- 
sand franc:  which  she  had  brought  to 
stop  their  tongues.  And  then  I  saw 
something  more.  Their  greed  was  not 
appeased,  it  seemed.  One  snatched  at 
her  earrings,  the  other  the  rings  on  her 
fingers.  I  waited  to  see  no  more,  and 
burst  in  upon  the  scene  

"But  you  know  the  rest."  the  due 
finished  abruptly.  "I  killed  them  for 
attacking  her,  first  of  all ;  because  they 
turned  upon  me,  when  I  hurled  myself 
at  them  and  would  have  taken  my  life 


had  I  not  fired  to  save  it,  is  but  a 
secondary  explanation  of  why  1  com- 
mitted the  crime.  1  thought  my  wife's 
secret  had  died  with  them.  But  now, 
monsieur,  it  is  in  your  possession  to 
give  to  the  world — if  you  choose." 

Lecoq  slowly  unfolded  the  two  bits 
of  incriminating  evidence  which  he  held 
in  his  hand  against  the  due,  and  looked 
down  at  them  uncertainly. 

Then,  on  impulse,  he  crossed  to  the 
fireplace  and  consigned  them  both  to  the 
flames. 

"I  will  bid  you  good  morning,  mon- 
sieur le  due,"  he  said,  with  a  bow, 
turning  to  the  door.  "It  was  only  for 
my  own  personal  satisfaction  that  I 
wished  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this 
case.    Your  secret  is  safe  with  m'e." 


Film  Flams 

By  Dean  Bowman 


CHARLIE  CHAPLIN  and  his 
brother  "Sid"  are  said  to  be  booked 
to  appear  in  the  flesh  in  a  Broadway 
production  before  the  season  is  over. 

"Brother  Bill"  is  the  new  name 
selected  for  the  play  in  which  James  J. 
Corbett  is  to  star  in,  and  in  which  mov- 
ing pictures  will  be  used  in  developing 
the  plot. 

Another  old  New  York  newspaper 
man  has  been  drafted  into  the  movies 
This  time  it  is  Tom  Kane,  who  will 
Ijecome  a  company  manager  for  one  of 
D.  W.  Griffith's  two-dollar  film  shows. 

T.  W.  Geary,  of  the  International, 
says  he  thinks  that  starts  in  filmdom 
can  be  produced,  and  cites  Mae  Marsh 
and  Mary  Pickford  as  examples.  He 
is  putting  many  novices  to  work  with 
a  view  of  discovering  hidden  merit. 

About  one-half  of  the  new  big  glass 
studio  at  Inceville  is  being  put  in  shape 
for  the  setting  of  "The  Golden  Claw," 
a  powerful  society  play.  Besides  im- 
itations of  the  old  masters,  rich  rugs 
and  tapestries  are  to  depict  the  interior 
of  an  elaborate  mansion. 

It  is  not  so  easy  nowadays,  as  it  used 
to  be,  to  hire  a  vacant  storeroom, 
install  some  chairs  and  a  moving-picture 
machine,  and  then  sit  and  watch  the 
riches  roll  in.  Times  have  changed, 
and  also  the  way  of  running  movies. 

Theda  Bara  says  the  greatest  com- 
pliment ever  paid  her  by  a  newspaper 
scribe  was  when  one  said  that  in  the 


"Vampire"  she  was  wickedly  beautiful. 
Ah  Wing,  said  to  be  the  most  talented 
Chinese  in  picture-play  productions,  has 
a  role  in  "The  Scar,"  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Director  Garcia,  for  the  Na- 
tional Filrn  Corporation. 

Inceville,  the  great  studio  at  Los  An- 
geles, will  have  its  own  lighting  plant, 
with  power  for  some  two  thousand  in- 
candescent and  globe  lamps,  so  that 
work  can  go  ahead  day  or  night. 

The  "property"  roonp  of  some  of  the 
big  studios  would  amaze  a  layman  in 
picture-play  making.  One  concern  has 
over  one  hundred  thousand  different 
articles  tabulated,  ranging  from  a  tea- 
pot to  a  grand  square  piano,  for  im- 
mediate use. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the 
Kalem  Company's  Ham  comedies  were 
the  discovery  of  Director  Marshall,  who 
at  first  sight  saw  the  amusing  contrast 
between  little  Bud  and  the  six-feet-two 
Ham,  and  started  them  in  the  work  that 
has  been  so  successful. 

Teddy  Sampson,  of  the  Majestic  staff, 
has  the  leading  role  in  "A  Child  of  the 
Surf,"  the  kind  of  a  fisher-village  story 
that  Miss  Sampson  seems  to  excel  in. 

An  Eastern  lodge  of  Elks  made  a  hit 
and  attracted  a  big  crowd  to  a  fair 
by  inviting  the  urchins  of  the  town  to 
join  in  their  parade  "made  up"  as 
Charlie  Chaplins,  and  hung  up  a  prize 
for  the  best  imitation. 


Nearly  a  Lady 

(BOSWORTH) 

By  Edna  Sylvester  Kerr 

That  a  fork  was  ever  meant  for  anything  but  spearing  bread,  never  dawned  on  Frederica 
Calhoun  until  the  arrival  at  her  father's  Montana  ranch  of  Lord  Cecil  Grosvenor,  a  prospective 
buyer.  For  his  sake,  she  tried  to  be  a  lady — and  she  thought  she  failed.  But  you,  after 
reading  this  story  based  on  the  Bosworth,  Incorporated  photo  play  of  the  same  title,  may 
judge  whether  she  did  or  not.    The  cast: 

Frederica  Calhoun  Elsie  Janis 

Lord  Cecil  Grosvenor  Frank  Elliott 

Jack  Rav7lins  Owen  Moore 

Mrs.  Reginald  Brooks  Myrtle  Stedman 

Jim  Brooks  Harry  Ham 

Elaine,  a  chorus  girl  Roberta  Hickman 


OH,  that's  fine,  Jack!" 
Freddie  lowered  the  letter  which 
the  cowboy  had  just  given  her  to 
read.  Nobody  around  old  Tom  Cal- 
houn's ranch,  in  ilontana,  ever  called 
his  pretty  eighteen-year-old  daughter 
Frederica,  who  could  ride  a  horse  and 
throw  a  lariat  and  shoot  a  gun  as  well 
as  any  man  on  the  place,  anything  but 
Freddie. 

"It's  fine  in  a  way,"  hesitated  Jack 
Rawlins,  who  was  one  of  the  dozen-odd 
ranch  hands  in  her  father's  employ,  and 
with  whom  Freddie  had  ridden  out  that 
afternoon  to  the  mountains  on  an  airy 
summit  of  which  they  were  now  sit- 
ting. "Fine  that  I've  got  the  chance  to 
go  East  and  make  something  better  out 
of  myself  than  a  cow-puncher  at  forty- 
five  a  month.  This  old  pal  of  mine,  that 
I  haven't  heard  from  before  this  letter 
came  this  morning  for  more'n  ten  years, 
is  the  kind  of  a  fella  you  can  depend  on 
to  go  through  with  what  he  says.  If 
I'll  come  on  to  New  York  and  go  to 
work  for  him  for  a  year  or  two,  he'll 
make  me  a  pardner  in  his  business  after 
I've  got  the  hang  of  it.    But  " 

"But  what  more  do  you  want  than 
that?"  broke  in  Freddie. 

The  thing  that  had  been  trembling  un- 
spoken on  his  lips  for  weeks.  Jack 
blurted  out  at  last. 

"I  want  you,  dear !  That's  what 
makes  me  hate  to  think  of  going  away 
off  to  the  East  and  maybe  never  seeing 
}ou  again  or  even  hearing  from  you, 
except  it  might  be  to  be  told  that  you 
was  getting  married  to  somebody  else. 
You  ain't  exactly  blind,  and  so  I  guess 


}-ou  know  that  I've  loved  you  from  the 
first  day  I  came  to  work  for  your  father 
and  saw  you  back  there  at  the  ranch. 
I'd  go  to  New  York  in  a  minute  if  I 
had  your  promise  to  wait  for  me  till  I 
made  good.    And  then  " 

"And  then,"  said  Freddie,  with  the 
quiet  air  of  one  who  speaks  of  a  mat- 
ter that  is  already  settled,  "we  could 
get  married  and  live  on  the  income 
you'd  be  making  out  of  the  business  as 
your  friend's  partner." 

Jack  turned  and  seized  her  little  hands 
in  both  of  his  strong,  brown  ones. 

"Do  you  mean  it?"  he  asked  eagerly. 
"That  you  love  me — and  you're  willin' 
to  wait  for  me  out  here  in  Montana  till 
I  can  send  for  you  to  come  on  to  New 
York  and  be  my  wife?" 

Freddie  nodded  silently. 

And  Jack  drew  her  into  his  arms. 
Presentlj'  he  took  a  ring  from  his  pocket 
and  slipped  it  on  her  finger. 

"It  ain't  much,"  said  he,  "but  it'll  do 
to  remind  you  of  me  when  I'm  gone 
and  that  you've  promised  to  marry  me 
and  nobody  else,  ever.  That  is  a  prom- 
ise, ain't  it,  sweetheart?" 

And  Freddie  assured  him  it  was.  A 
week  later,  Jack  Rawlins  had  gone  from 
the  ranch,  where  he  had  worked  for 
more  than  two  years,  to  take  the  posi- 
tion which  his  old  friend  had  offered 
him  in  the  far-off  East.  Freddie's  father 
and  mother  both  knew  of  their  engage- 
ment and  approved  of  it,  for,  as  the 
blunt  old  ranchman  expressed  it.  Jack 
was  as  steady  a  j-oung  man  as  had  ever 
worked  for  him,  and  one  who,  there- 


fore, could  not  help  but  make  his  daugh- 
ter a  good  husband. 

At  first  Freddie  exchanged  letters  with 
Jack  regularly. 

It  was  not  her  fault  that  after  a 
month  or  two  the  regularity  of  their 
correspondence  was  broken.  Jack  let 
two  weeks  pass  without  sending  her  any 
word  of  his  doings  in  New  York,  and 
then  what  he  wrote  could  scarcelj'  be 
called  a  letter  at  all,  since  it  contained 
only  a  line  or  so  to  state  that  he  was 
well  but  very  busy. 

Freddie  w^as  hurt  over  both  the  length 
of  time  that  had  elapsed  before  its  ar- 
rival and  the  shortness  of  the  note 
itself.  She  allowed  her  injured  feelings 
to  be  apparent  by  not  replying  to  Jack's 
curt  missive  for  another  fortnight. 

Three  weeks  passed  by  before  he  an- 
swered her.  There  w^as  no  explanation 
for  his  failure  to  write  to  her  more 
regularly  vouchsafed  in  this  second  note, 
which  was  no  less  brief  and  uncommuni- 
cative— beyond  the  statement  that  his 
health  was  good  and  the  fact  that  he 
was  working  hard — than  the  former  had 
been. 

Freddie  looked  down  sadly  at  the  ring 
on  her  finger  which  Jack  had  placed 
there  that  day  when  they  had  both  sat 
on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  and  he 
had  won  her  promise  to  wait  for  him. 

"I  guess  he's  met  somebody  else  in 
New  York."  Freddie  told  herself,  and 
a  drop  of  moisture  fell  from  somewhere 
on  the  cheap  stone  set  into  the  ring  over 
which  her  head  was  lowered,  "and  that's 
why  he  doesn't  write  oftener  to  me. 
Well,  I  don't  care  !" 
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And  then,  to  prove  it,  she  dropped  her 
head  on  her  folded  arms  and  wept. 

It  was  the  very  next  day  that  her 
father  received  a  letter  from  New  York. 
It  was  from  a  firm  of  lawyers  with 
whom  the  ranchman  had  previously  had 
dealings.  The  attorneys  wrote  that  they 
believed  they  had  found  a  customer  for 
that  part  of  his  property  which  they 
were  aware  he  had  long  been  trying 
to  sell. 

The  prospective  purchaser  was  an 
Englishman,  Lord  Cecil  Grosvenor 
by  name,  and  he  was  coming  to  Mon- 
tana to  inspect  the  property  in  per- 
son. 

The  whole  household  was  thrown 
into  a  flutter  of  excitement  over  the 
expected  arrival  of  the  titled  Brit- 
isher. That  is,  all  but  Freddie  were 
excited.  Her  father,  who  was  anx- 
ious to  dispose  of  the  land  that  had 
burdened  him  with  taxes  for  years, 
was  consumed  with  impatience  for 
the  buyer  to  arrive,  and  hourly  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  no  train 
wreck,  washout,  or  other  untoward 
accident  would  occur  to  prevent  his 
turning  up.  ?ilrs.  Calhoun  bustled 
about  from  morning  to  night,  setting 
her  house  in  order  to  receive  the  no- 
ble guest.  But  Freddie  had  her  own 
troubles  to  think  about,  and  she  cared 
not  whether  the  Englishman  came  or 
stayed. 

Lord  Cecil  Grosvenor,  attended  by 
his  manservant  Higgsby,  arrived  at 
the  ranch  just  at  sunset,  three  days 
later. 

Freddie,  encircled  by  a  ring  of  ad- 
miring cowboys,  was  executing  a 
"lariat  dance"  in  the  corral  that  ad- 
joined the  ranch  house.  The  better 
to  pirouette  in  the  loop  of  the  rope 
which  she  swung  at  the  length  of 
her  arm  above  her  head,  she  had  re- 
moved her  divided  skirt,  underneath 
which  were  a  pair  of  knickerbockers ; 
and  it  was  in  this  masculine  garb  that 
Lord  Cecil  had  his  first  sight  of  iier. 
The  encouraging  cheers  of  the  cow- 
boys around  her  as  they  watched  her 
dance,  had  drowned  out  the  sound  of 
the  wheels  of  the  buckboard  in  which  the 
titled  visitor  and  his  valet  had  driven 
over  from  the  depot,  six  miles  away, 
into  the  ranch  yard.  For  perhaps  two 
or  three 'minutes,  Lord  Cecil  stood  unob- 
served on  the  outskirts  of  the  ring  of 
cowboys,  looking  on  with  them  while 
Freddie  danced.    And  then  she  saw  him. 

With  a  gasp  of  alarm  she  caught  up 


Jier  skirt  from  the  ground,  bundled  it 
around  her,  and  fled  into  the  house. 

Guided  by  the  cowboys,  and  with 
Higgsby,  loaded  with  his  master's  bag 
and  baggage,  bringing  up  the  rear.  Lord 
Cecil  followed  her  to  the  door  of  the 
house,  where — in  answer  to  the  cov/- 
boys'  hail — Calhoun  and  his  wife  had 
appeared  to  receive  him. 


Freddie  promised  that  she  would  wait  for  Jack 
until  he  had  "made  good"  in  New  York. 

Fifteen  minutes  later,  Lord  Cecil  was 
introduced  to  Freddie,  who  was  clothed 
once  more  in  her  skirt  and  her  wonted 
composure. 

That  there  was  something  more  than 
interest  in  the  daughter  of  the  man 
from  whom  he  expected  to  purchase  a 
piece  of  property,  in  Lord  Cecil's  gaze 
as  it  rested  upon  her  face,  was  apparent 
even  to  Freddie. 


Indeed,  Lord  Cecil,  accustomed  as  he 
had  been  to  the  artificial  beauties  of 
New  York  and  London  society,  was  con- 
fiding to  himself,  as  he  looked  at  this 
fresh  Western-  girl,  that  he  had  never 
seen  any  one  who  was  half  so  lovely 
before.  To  one  enchantress  he  had  left 
behind  in  New  York  in  particular — 
Elaine  Beauchamp,  of  the  "Folies" — he 
compared  this  wind-tanned,  bright- 
eyed,  wholesome  girl  of  the  wide 
spaces,  and  it  was  not  Freddie  who 
suffered  by  the  comparison. 

But  though  she  greeted  Lord  Cecil 
cordially  enough,  as  befitted  a  guest, 
Freddie  felt  hardly  any  more  inter- 
est in  him  than  she  had  before  his 
arrival.  He  was  handsome ;  she  no- 
ticed that.  And  his  clothes  and  his 
manners  were  different  from  any 
man's  she  had  ever  seen  before. 
Even  Jack,  she  was  forced  to  admit, 
was  not  of  a  more  stalwart  build 
than  the  Englishman,  if  he  looked  to 
be  nearly  as  strong.  Yet,  at  the  con- 
tact of  her  hand  with  his  in  greeting, 
Freddie  experienced  no  thrill,  no 
slightest  quickening  in  the  beat  of 
her  pulse. 

Promised  to  Jack,  all  other  men 
were  nonexistent  to  her. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  days  that  fol- 
lowed, Freddie  found  her  attention 
attracted  more  and  more  to  the  noble 
visitor  under  her  father's  roof. 
There  were  those  different  manners 
of  his,  for  one  thing.  That  a  fork 
was  ever  meant  for  anything  but 
spearing  bread,  Freddie  had  all  her 
life  been  in  ignorance.  She  learned, 
from  watching  Lord  Cecil  as  he  sat 
at  table  with  the  family,  that  it  had 
a  different  use.  And  gradually  the 
doubt  began  to  be  borne  in  upon  her 
if,  after  all,  his  ways,  at  which  at 
first  she  had  laughed  in  secret,  might 
not  be  right,  and  hers  and  her  moth- 
er's and  father's — all  the  plain  people 
with  whom  she  had  been  brought  up. 
— wrong. 

A  week  passed,  and  then  another, 
without  a  letter  from  Jack.  Lord 
Cecil  had  plainly  shown  by  this  time 
that,  all  untutored  in  the  graces  of  the 
world  though  she  was,  Freddie  had 
wholly  captured  his  heart. 

It  was  first  with  the  idea  of  punishing 
Jack  for  his  seeming  neglect  of  her,  even 
though  he  was  not  there  to  see  it,  that 
Freddie  began  flirting  harmlessly  with 
Lord  Cecil. 

But  in  an  incredibly  short  time  she 
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found  that  she  was  listening  to  his  love- 
making  because  she  liked  it — or  she 
thought  she  did.  An  incident  which 
shorth-  occurred  ser\^ed  to  strengthen 
Freddie  in  the  belief  that  she  had  grown 
10  care  for  the  Englishman. 

Making  up  the  bed  in  his  room  one 
morning,  she  spied  a  photograph  that 
stood  upon  his  bureau.  It  was  the  show- 


impulsivel}^  sat  down  at  her  father's 
desk  and  wrote  a  note  to  Jack. 

He  had  killed  all  her  former  love  for 
him  by  his  failure  to  write  to  her  more 
often.  She  wrote,  briefly,  that  she  was 
sending  back  his  ring,  as  she  had  dis- 
covered that  she  loved  somebody  else, 
and  then,  sealing  the  letter,  she  ran  out 
with  it  and  gave  it  to  one  of  the  cow- 


"but  what  about  the  girl  whose  photo- 
graph I  saw  in  your  room  this  morn- 
ing?" 

Lord  Cecil  caught  her  hands  in  his. 

"She  is  nothing  to  me!''  he  protested. 
"I  repeat — I  love  only  you.  If  you  like, 
I'll  destroy  the  picture  " 

"Oh,  no !"  broke  in  Freddie,  her 
momentary  doubt  of  his  sincerity  set  at 


Lord  Cecil  Grosvenor  was  no  less  of  a  novelt\'  to  Freddie  and  the  cowboys  on  her  father's  ranch,  than  they  were  to  him. 


girl's  picture,  across  which  she  had  writ- 
ten in  a  thick,  angular  hand :  "Ever 
vrith  love,  Elaine." 

The  effect  which  the  sight  of  that  cold, 
but  beautiful,  face  looking  back  at  her 
from  Lord  Cecil's  btireau  had  upon 
Freddie  was  one  of  quick  anger. 

She  was  jealous  of  the  original  of  that 
photograph  which  it  seemed  Lord  Cecil 
cherished !  Therefore,  she  told  herself, 
she  must  be  in  love  with  him. 

To  make  up  her  mind  to  a  thing  with 
Freddie  was  to  act.  She  descended  to 
the  li^'ing  room  of  the  ranch  house  and 


boys,  who  was  just  setting  off  to  town, 
to  mail. 

As  she  reentered  the  house  Freddie 
was  confronted  by  Lord  Cecil  in  the 
li^^ng  room. 

"I  have  just  seen  j-our  father,"  he  in- 
formed her,  "and  secured  his  consent 
to  mj'  marriage  to  you — if  j-ou  are  will- 
ing, that  is,  to  become  Ladj'  Grosvenor. 
You  know  that  I  love  j'ou,  and  you  only. 
Will  you  be  my  wife,  dear?" 

Freddie,  remembering  the  picture  of 
Elaine  on  his  bureau  upstairs,  hesitated. 

"You  say  }"ou  love  only  me,"  said  she. 


rest.  "It's  too  prettj-  to  tear  up.  And 
— if  you're  sure  yon  love  me  " 

"Mj-  darling !"  and  he  folded  her  in  his 
arms.  \Mien,  five  minutes  later,  he  re- 
leased her.  Lord  Cecil  smilinglj-  an- 
nounced :  "And  now  I  have  a  surprise 
for  you.  I  want  you  to  come  with  j'our 
mother  to  >Jew  York,  and  pay  my  sister, 
who  lives  there,  a  \4sit.  I  can  assure 
30U  she  will  welcome  you  with  open 
arms — as  the  girl  I  am  going  to  marrj-." 

Freddie  drew  back,  aghast  at  the  pros- 
pect. 

"But  when  I  don't  know  anything," 
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she  protested,  "about  how  to  act  in  so- 
ciety " 

"You'll  soon  learn,"  Lord  Cecil 
laughed  her  fears  away  ;  "I'll  wager  on 
that.  Moreover,  your  very  innocence 
will  delight  my  sister,  and  all  the  people 
she  knows,  as  it  did  me  the  first  time 
1  saw  you." 

Freddie  clapped  her  hands  in  joyous 
excitement  over  the  prospect  of  paying 
a  visit  to  New  York. 

"Mother!"  she  called.  And  when  that 
good  lady  appeared  :  "'We're  going  to 
New  York!"  her  daughter  tersely  in- 
formed her. 

Mrs.  Calhoun  all  but  fainted  at  the 
idea  of  undertaking  the  trip.  But  Fred- 
die gayly  brushed  aside  all  her  objec- 
tions, and  bade  her  make  haste  to  pack 
their  things.  And  so,  a  week  later,  she 
and  her  mother  departed  with  Lord 
Cecil  for  the  Eastern  metropolis. 

Meanwhile,  Jack,  who  had  received 
Freddie's  letter  with  'his  ring  inclosed, 
had  seen  the  dream  toward  whose  ful- 
filment he  had  been  toiling  night  and 
day  shattered  at  his  feet. 

It  was  because  he  had  been  working 
so  hard  to  make  good,  and  thus  hasten 
,  the  day  when  he  could  send  for  her  to 
become  his  wife,  that  he  had  not  writ- 
ten to  Freddie  any  oftener.  He  had 
been  true  to  her  all  along — too  true  to 
the  interests  of  their  marriage  for  his 
own  good,  as  it  had  turned  out. 

His  friend,  who  had  held  out  the  offer 
of  a  partnership  in  his  business  as  the 
goal  for  his  making  good,  advised  him 
to  take  a  vacation  from  his  ceaseless 
labors. 

"Get  out  around  town  and  have  some 
fun,"  was  his  tip,  on  learning  from  Jack 
that  the  girl  the  latter  had  left  back  in 
Montana  had  jilted  him,  "and  you'll 
soon  forget  all  about  her.  Jim  Brooks 
and  I  are  going  to  dine  with  some  ladies 
of  the  chorus  to-night,  and  you'd  better 
come  along  with  us." 

IndifTerently,  Jack  consented  to  do  so. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  restaurant  with 
his  friend  that  evening,  however,  they 
found  that,  while  the  chorus  girls  had 
shown  up  there  all  right,  the  aforemen- 
tioned Jim  Brooks  had  not. 

"Go  and  cal!  him  up  by  phone,"  Jack's 
friend  ordered  him.  "The  number's 
Riverside  10406." 

Now,  Jim  Brooks  was  the  harum- 
scarum  younger  brother  of  the  mil- 
lionaire Lord  Cecil's  sister  had  mar- 
ried. Freddie  and  her  mother  had  ar- 
rived at  the  house  with  Lord  Cecil  two 


days  before.  The  phone  bell  ringing  as 
she  was  passing  through  the  down- 
stairs hall,  Freddie  answered  it.  She 
recognized  Jack's  voice  on  the  other  end 
of  the  wire. 

"Hello,  Jack !"  she  called  eagerly. 

And,  to  his  amazement.  Jack  recog- 
nized the  voice  of  the  girl  he  believed 
to  be  in  far-away  Montana  talking  to 
him  over  a  New  York  phone. 

"Freddie !"  he  exclaimed.  "What  are 
you  doing  in  this  city  ?'' 

Freddie  laughed  happily. 

"Come  up  to  dinner  to-night,"  she 
said,  "and  I'll  explain." 

Jack  accepted  the  invitation  with 
alacrity. 

Freddie,  if  the  truth  be  known,  had 
not  been  happy  before  she  heard  Jack's 
voice.  The  reception  which  Lord  Cecil's 
sister  had  accorded  her,  had  by  no 
means  been  the  warm  one  that  he  had 
pictured  to  her  beforehand.  Indeed,  the 
fashionable  Mrs.  Reginald  Bnooks  had 
been  at  pains  to  let  Freddie  see  that  she 
considered  her  to  be  a  very  poor  match 
for  her  titled  brother — and  that  the 
openness  with  which  she  showed  this 
hurt  Freddie's  feelings,  she  cared  not 
a  whit. 

To  be  constantly  rebuked  for  one's 
mistakes,  is  not,  a  pleasant  experience; 
and  that,  ever  since  she  had  come  into 
the  house  presided  over  by  her  prospec- 
tive sister-in-law,  was  what  had  fallen 
to  Freddie's  lot. 

But  the  sound  of  Jack's  familiar  voice, 
conjuring  up  before  her  mind's  eye  as 
it  did  the  picture  of  his  plain,  whole- 
souled  self,  had  driven  her  fit  of  the 
blues  away  as  dust  in  the  April  wind. 
He  was  uncultured  like  herself,  and 
thus  he  couldn't  find  fault  with  her. 
And,  with  sparkling  eyes  and  glowing 
cheeks,  she  ran  up  to  her  room  to  dress 
for  his  coming. 

Of  course,  she  told  herself,  Jack  was 
■no  more  than  an  old  friend  of  hers 
now.  She  was  promised  to  Lord  Cecil. 
She  must  not  think  of  Jack  as — as  once 
she  had,  but  simply  as  a  friend  from 
home  whom  she  was  going  to  be  glad  to 
see  for  that  reason.  Jack,  rushing  back 
from  the  telephone  booth  in  the  coat 
room  of  the  restaurant  to  inform  his 
friend  and  the  latter's  three  fair  com- 
panions at  the  table  where  they  were 
already  seated  that  he  had  been  called 
away  on  urgent  business,  dashed  off  to 
his  room  to  get  into  his  evening  clothes, 
and  hasten  uptown  to  the  fashionable 


Brooks'  residence  to  keep  his  dinner  en- 
gagement there. 

It  baffled  him  completely,  to  under- 
stand what  Freddie  could  be  doing  in 
New  York. 

But  a  half  hour  later  he  understood, 
when  he  heard  from  her  lips  that  Mrs. 
Brooks  was  the  sister  of  the  man  to 
whom  she  was  engaged.  More  than  was 
really  true,  Jack  thought  he  understood. 
Freddie,  he  believed,  had  thrown  him 
over  for  the  money  and  the  title  which 
Lord  Cecil  could  bestow  upon  her. 

And  yet,  he  reflected  as  he  watched 
her,  she  did  not  look  like  a  girl  who 
was  capable  of  doing  such  a  thing. 

Mrs.  Brooks — to  whom  Freddie  had 
introduced  Jack  as  an  old  friend  from 
Montana — proposed  that  after  dinner 
the  whole  party  should  attend  the  the- 
ater and  go  to  supper  in  some  fash- 
ionable restaurant  afterward.  It  was 
while  they  were  s'eated  at  a  large  table 
in  Rector's,  that  Lord  Cecil  suddenly 
rose  from  his  chair  and  bowed  elabo- 
rately to  some  one  across  the  room. 

Turning  around  in  her  chair,  Freddie 
discovered  the  some  one  to  be  the  orig- 
inal of  the  photograph  which  she  had 
seen  on  Lord  Cecil's  bureau  back  in  her 
father's  house  in  Montana  —  Elaine 
Beauchamp ! 

The  showgirl  returned  Lord  Cecil's 
salutation  with  interest,  waving  him  to 
come  over  to  the  table  at  which  she  sat 
with  another  actress  and  two  men. 

Lord  Cecil,  excusing  himself  to  Fred- 
die, obeyed  his  former  enchantress'  sum- 
mons. The  truth  of  the  matter  was.  he 
had  grown  somewhat  tired  of  Freddie, 
as  she  had  of  him,  and  for  the  same 
reason.  Hearing  her  constantly  criti- 
cized by  his  sister  had  not  helped  to- 
make  his  love  for  the  'Western  girl  in- 
crease. Of  late  he  had  been  wondering 
if,  after  all,  what  he  had  mistaken  to 
be  love  was  not  merely  infatuation  with 
a  different  type  of  girlhood  than  any  he 
had  previously  met  with. 

"The  French  ball  comes  off  to-morrow 
night,"  Elaine  quickly  whispered  to  him 
as  he  bent  over  her  hand  at  her  table. 
"Will  you  take  me?" 

"Can't,"  protested  Lord  Cecil.  "I'm 
engaged  to  be  married,  you  know." 

"Oh,  come  out  and  have  one  more 
good  time  before  you  sign  away  your 
freedom!"  was  Elaine's  rejoinder.  "Is 
it  a  go?" 

Lord  Cecil,  hesitating  on  the  brink, 
looked  back  toward  the  table  at  which 
he  had  left  Freddie  with   the  others. 
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And  at  that  moment  Freddie  rose,  draw- 
ing her  cloak  around  her  shoulders,  to 
inform  Mrs.  Brooks  that  she  wanted  to 
go  straight  home.    All  her  former  doubt 
jof  Lord   Cecil's  protestations  that  he 
jPoved  her  alone  had  returned  to  her 
in  redoubled    measure   at   seeing  him 
!  deliberately  leave  her  in  the  restaurant 
I  to  go  to  the  girl  for  whom  she  was  cer- 
tain he  had  once  cared. 

"Call  me  up  to-morrow  evening,  and 


wealthy  brother's  home.  The  proposal 
was  hailed  enthusiastically  by  all  as  the 
saving  of  an  otherwise  spoiled  evening 
— even  Freddie  agreeing  to  don  a  bath- 
ing suit  and  go  into  the  water,  which 
she  loved. 

But  it  was  her  fondness  for  swimming 
which,  fifteen  minutes  later,  led  her  into 
grave  danger.  She  swarn  out  beyond 
her  depth  in  the  pool,  and,  before  she 
knew  it,  was  seized  with  a  cramp.  The 


fulness  and  bravery  Jack  had  displayed 
in  rescuing  her  from  the  swimming  pool. 

The  following  night  Freddie  hahed  as 
she  was  coming  downstairs  to  dinner. 

Lord  Cecil's  voice,  talking  over  the 
telephone  in  the  hall  below,  had  ar- 
rested her.  She  openly  listened  to  the 
laughing  conversation  he  was  carrying 
on  with  the  person  on  the  other  end  of 
the  wire. 

"All  right,"  she  heard  her  fiance  say, 


It  was  Jack  who  carried  Freddie  out  of  the  pool,  while  Lord  Cecil  stood  helplessly  looking  on  from  the  brink. 


ril  let  you  know,"  Lord  Cecil  flung 
back  over  his  shoulder  at  Elaine,  as  he 
hastened  back  to  the  other  table. 

But  not  his  persuasions,  nor  all  the 
others',  could  make  Freddie  change  her 
mind  about  going  home.  And  so  home 
they  all  went.  Jim  Brooks,  the  brother- 
in-law  of  Lord  Cecil's  sister,  who  had 
had  a  little  too  much  to  drink — a  chronic 
failing  of  his — suggested  that  they  all 
take  a  swim  in  the  pool  which  was  one 
of  the  luxurious  appurtenances  of  his 


cry  for  help,  which  she  sent  up  before 
she  sank  for  the  first  time,  was  re- 
sponded to  by  Jack. 

He  carried  her  out  of  the  water  in  his 
strong  arms,  and  past  Lord  Cecil,  who 
still  stood  hesitating  on  the  steps  of  the 
pool. 

Strangely,  as  she  lay  awake  in  her  bed 
that  night,  it  was  not  of  Lord  Cecil's 
defection  from  her  side,  to  that  of  the 
showgirl  in  the  restaurant,  that  Freddie 
thought  of  most,  but  of  the  resource- 


"I'll  go  with  you  to  the  French  ball  to- 
night. WTiere  shall  I  meet  you — at  the 
stage  door  of  the  Folies?" 

Freddie  clutched  the  banister  of  the 
stairs  beside  her  until  her  knuckles 
showed  white. 

"At  eleven-thirty,  then,'"  she  heard 
Lord  Cecil  say,  after  a  pause.  "All  right, 
little  one,  I'll  be  there." 

Freddie  heard  him  hang  up  the  re- 
ceiver and  walk  away,  humming  a  pop- 
ular tune.    She  continued  her  descent 
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of  the  stairs,  no  hint  in  her  manner-  of 
what  she  had  overheard.  After  dinner 
— to  which,  by  the  way,  Jim  Brooks  had 
not  come  home — the  family  retired  to 
the  drawing-room.  Presently  Lord  Cecil 
rose  from  Freddie's  side  on  a  chaise 
lounge  and,  with  a  glance  at  his  watch, 
announced : 


at  the  club,"  Lord  Cecil  left  the  room, 
and,  ten  minutes  later,  the  house. 

He  had  no  sooner  gone  when  Freddie, 
making  the  excuse  of  a  headache  from 
which  she  was  suffering  to  Mrs.  Brooks, 
ran  up  to  her  own  room. 

It  adjoined  that  of  the  absent  Jim 
Brooks.    On  the  bed  the  young  man's 


Jack  made  the  discovery  that  it  was  Lord  Cecil  who  sat  beside  the  showgirl  at 
the  table  in  that  scene  of  revelry. 


"I  wonder  if  you  will  excuse  me,  my 
dear  ?  I  have  an  engagement  at  the 
club  to  talk  over  a  matter  of  business 
with  a  chap,  and  so  " 

"You  can  toddle  right  along,"  Freddie 
assured  him. 

And,  with  a  look  of  relief  for  what  he 
thought  was  the  successful  way  he  had 
deceived  her  with  his  story  of  "a  man 


evening  clothes  had  been  laid  out  by 
Tomlinson,  the  Brooks  butler.  Freddie 
hesitated  only  for  the  fraction  of  a  mo- 
ment. Then  she  unlocked  the  door  of 
her  room  which  communicated  with  that 
of  the  young  man's,  and  hastily  began  to 
array  herself  in  his  clothes. 

Fifteen  minutes  later,  inspecting  her- 
self in  the  glass,  Freddie  was  satisfied 


that  nobody  would  ever  mistake  her  in 
the  costume  for  anything  but  a  young 
man  of  fashion.  She  donned  Jim 
Brooks'  overcoat  and  top  hat,  -and,  with 
his  cane  tucked  under  her  arm,  pulled 
on  his  white  kid  gloves  and  stealthily- 
descended  the  stairs. 

She  succeeded  in  getting  out  of  the 
house  unperceived. 

At  the  corner  she  hailed  a  taxi  and 
ordered  the  driver  to  take  her  to  the 
stage  door  of  the  "Folies."  The  posi- 
tive proof  of  Lord  Cecil's  unfaithful- 
ness to  her  was  all  Freddie  wanted  to 
secure  now.  And,  standing  beside  the 
stage  door  twenty  minutes  later,  as 
though  she  was  a  chappie  waiting  for 
the  chorus  girls  to  come  out,  she  had 
that  proof  when  she  saw  her  titled 
fiance  emerge  from  the  door  accom- 
panied by — Elaine  Beauchamp  ! 

While  they  went  on  to  the  French 
ball,  Freddie  returned  to  Mrs.  Brooks' 
residence. 

Jack   Rawlins,   as   it   happened,  still 
followinr  his  friend's  advice  to  go  about 
the  city  in  pursuit  of  pleasure  which  j 
would  help  him  to  forget  Freddie,  had 
gone  to  the  French  ball  with  his  chum. 

And  there  he  recognized  Lord  Cecil, 
to  whom  the  girl  he  loved  was  engaged, 
seated  at  midnight  with  the  actress  at  . 
a  table. 

It  made  Jack's  blood  boil  to  think  of  ' 
the  unworthiness  of  the  man  to  whom  ^ 
the  girl  he  would  have  cheerfully  laid 
down  his  life  for  had  promised  her- 
self. But  there  was  nothing  he  could 
do  about  it,  he  told  himself.  To  inform 
Freddie  of  the  Englishman's  duplicity 
would  be  to  play  the  role  of  a  tale- 
bearing cad. 

He  left  the  ball  at  once  and  went 
home  to  his  room,  there  to  spend  the 
rest  of  the  night  in  wretchedly  tossing  i 
upon  his  pillow,  tortured  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  man  to  whom  he  must  ^ 
surrender  his  old  sweetheart  was  not 
fit  to  tie  her  shoe.  ^ 

Freddie,    with    the    collar    of  Jim 
Brooks'  overcoat  turned  up  about  het  ^ 
chin,  and  his  hat  cocked  at  a  rakish  ^ 
angle  on  her  head,  succeeded  in  fooling  ' 
Tomlinson  who  answered  her  ring  at 
the  doorbell  into  mistaking  her  for  the 
younger  brother  of  his  employer — who 
was  returning  home  in  a  semihelpless 
condition  again  after  a  lark. 

But  she  was  not  as  fortunate  in  get- 
ting back  into  her  own  room  unper- 
ceived as  she  had  been  in  leaving  it — 
Mrs.  Brooks,  coming  up  the  stairs,  saw 


'the  back  of  a  man  just  disappearing 
'  through  Freddie's  door ! 

She  looked  through  the  kejhole,  and 
jonfirmed  the  suspicion  of  which  at  first 
she  had  not  been  able  to  believe  her 
I  eyes.    There  was  a  man  in  the  room 
!  of  the  wild,  uncultured  girl  her  brother 
'  was  contemplating  marriage  with  ! 

But,  Mrs.  Brooks  at  once  told  her- 
self, that  match  must  be  broken  ofiF  im- 
j  mediately. 

'     She  determined  to  tell  Lord  Cecil  of 
the  discover}-  she  had  made  the  first 
'  thing  the  next  morning,  and  inform  him 
'  that  either  Freddie  must  leave  the  house 
It  once,  or  she  would. 

At  that  moment  Freddie  herself  was 
-evering  her  engagement  to  Lord  Cecil 
jv  a  note  which  she  was  writing : 

"After  last  night  I  don't  believe  an^' 
explanation  is  necessary  as  to  whj^  I 
can't  marry  }-ou.  Mother  and  I  are 
going  back  to  Montana,  and  you  will 
find  j'Our  ring  inclosed." 

The  next  morning  Airs.  Brooks  told 
Lord  Cecil  her  story  of  the  man  she  had 
seen  in  Freddie's  room  the  night  be- 
fore. His  rage  was  terrible  to  behold, 
and  he  strode  up  to  Freddie's  room  to 
demand  an  explanation  from  her. 

Her  mother,  who  was  in  the  midst  of 
packing  their  trunks  for  the  return 
journey  to  Alontana,  which  her  daugh- 
ter had  told  her  thej"  were  going  to 
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make  that  day,  informed  him  that  Fred- 
die had  gone  out  for  an  hour  or  two. 

"But  here's  a  note  she  told  me  to  be 
sure  and  give  you  if  you  asked  for  her," 
said  Airs.  Calhoun,  handing  him  the  en- 
velope. 

Lord  Cecil  read  the  words  Freddie 
had  written.  He  misunderstood  them 
for  a  confession  of  her  own  guilt !  His 
sister,  to  whom  he  descended  with  the 
note,  confirmed  him  in  that  opinion. 

"She  must  have  become  aware  that  I 
had  discovered  about  last  night,"  said 
Mrs.  Brooks,  "and  seen  that  the  only 
way  out  of  the  affair  was  for  her  to 
admit  her  duplicitj"  and  break  her  en- 
gagement to  you — the  hussy  !" 

At  that  moment  the  "hussj-"  burst 
breathlessly  into  the  room,  leading  the 
equalh'  breathless  Tack  Rawlins  by  the 
hand. 

The\-  had  reason  enough  to  be  out  of 
breath,  since  from  the  call  Freddie  had 
paid  at  Jack's  ofhce  to  tell  him  that  she 
was  through  with  Lord  Cecil  forever 
and  why,  the)-  had  hastened  off  to  the 
license  bureau  in  city  hall,  and  from 
there  to  a  minister — all  within  the  two 
hours  that  had  elapsed  since  Freddie  had 
left  the  house  before  the  rest  were  up. 

"Did  you  get  my  note  and  j-our  ring 
all  right?"  Freddie  asked  Lord  Cecil. 

He  regarded  her  coldly. 

"Yes.  and  I  quite  agree  with  3-ou  that 
no   explanation  is  necessary.'"   said  he, 
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"since  my  sister  has  told  me  of  the  man 
she  saw  going  into  your  room  last 
night." 

Freddie  stared  at  him  in  surprise  for  a 
moment.  And  then  the  explanation 
dawned  upon  her.  She  covered  her 
mouth  with  her  hand  to  keep  from 
laughing  outright.  She  was  the  one  at 
fault,  Lord  Cecil  believed,  and  not  that 
he  had  done  anything  which  had  cut 
their  engagement  short.  At  the  look  of 
injured  dignitj-  on  his  face,  Freddie's 
lip  curled  scomfulh\. 

"You're  right."  said  she,  "there  won't 
be  any  explanation." 

She  made  him  a  disdainfully  mocking 
bow. 

"A  gentleman  such  as  jou  ought  not 
to  marry  the  sort  of  a  person  I  am," 
Freddie  finished.  "You  want  a  ladj-  for 
your  wife.  And  I'm  nearly  one,  but 
that's  all.  At  least,  that's  what  I  was 
trying  to  be.  But  I'm  not  going  to  try 
anj-  more.  I'm  going  back  to  Alontana 
to  what  I've  always  wanted  to  be,  and 
what  I  intended  to  be  at  the  start.  And 
that's  just  plain  Airs.  Jack  Rawlins !" 

But  as  she  walked  to  the  door  with 
Jack,  Freddie  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  throw  the  parting  shot  over 
■her  shoulder  at  her  titled  ex-fiance : 

"If  you  go  to  the  stage  door  of  the 
Folies  to-night,  don't  forget  to  remem- 
ber me,  'ever  with  love'  for  what  she 
helped  me  to  escape  from — to  Elaine !" 


Screen  Gossip 

By  Al  Ray 


R' 


►ECEI\'ED  a  note  from  Kalem  stat- 
ing that  the  "Ham"  comedies  will 
continue  as  usual.  Gertie  Bambrick  told 
me  that  there  w-ould  be  no  more  "Ham"' 
films,  and  she  ought  to  have  known,  for 
her  hubby,  Alarshall  Xeilan,  used  to  di- 
rect the  "Ham"  comedies  when  they 
were  at  their  best.  Rube  Aliller  is  doing 
the  directing  now.  Rube  is  a  good  actor, 
and,  had  he  remained  with  Keystone, 
might  be  recognized  as  one  of  our  best 
little  comedians.  Well,  anyhow,  the 
"Ham"  comedies  will  continue  to  appear 
on  the  general  program  until  further  no- 
tice. 

Have  another  little  novelty  for  next 
week.  I  am  going  to  name  the  five  best- 
dressed  men  in  filmdom — that  is.  the  five 
who  at  all  times  are  clothed  in  the  height 


of  fashion.  In  other  words,  the  human 
fashion  plates  of  the  screen.  Yes,  I  will 
follow  with  the  five  best-dressed  women. 
This  is  where  I  will  get  myself  in  trou- 
ble. 

The  Triangle  Film  Corporation,  which 
holds  the  distinct  honor  of  having  the 
three  greatest  directors  in  the  motion- 
picture  art,  has  certainly  arranged  a  fine 
program  for  "its  first  show  at  the 
Knickerbocker.  Sennett  will  have 
Raymond  Hitchcock  and  Alabel  Xor- 
mand  featured  in  a  four-reeler.  D.  ^^^ 
Griffith  will  have  Douglas  Fairbanks  as 
his  star,  and  Tom  Ince  will  present 
Frank  Keenan  and  Charles  Ray  in  a 
Civil  War  picture. 

Oh.  what  a  joke!  American's  press 
agent  must  have  decided  to  have  a  lit- 


tle spree,  and  send  out  some  laughing 
material.  Here  is  the  item :  Ed  Coxen 
prides  himself  on  his  abilitj-  as  a  horse- 
man. He  and  John  Steppling  frequently 
participate  in  thrilling  feats  of  horse- 
manship. Can  you  imagine  anjiihing  so 
ridiculous?  Steppling  is  one  of  these 
three-hundred-pound  comedians  who 
has  to  work  in  dramas  for  a  living,  and 
trying  to  imagine  him  making  pick-ups 
and  other  fancy  tricks  makes  one  gig- 
gle. 

Speaking  of  laughs,  I  heard  some- 
thing the  other  day  that  made  me  giggle 
for  some  time.  I  was  talking  to  a 
friend,  and  he  began  telling  me  how 
verj'  much  overrated  Charlie  Chaplin 
was,  and  how  it  made  him  feel  to  be 
compelled   to    sit   through   a   film  in 
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which  Charlie  was  capering  about.  Of 
course,  there  are  many  people  who  say 
the  very  same  thing,  and  do  the  same 
thing  as  this  fellow  did.  I  happened 
into  the  Broadway  Theater  that  after- 
noon, to  see  Charlie's  latest  production, 
and  whom  should  I  spy  but  my  friend 
in  convulsions.  I  don't  think  I  ever 
saw  a  man  laugh  more — and  he  didn't 
care  for  Charlie  a  tiny  bit !  Oh,  no, 
they  all  say  that,  but  when  he  appears 
on  the  screen  they  immediately  lead  the 
procession  of  laughing  enthusiasts. 
Such  is  life ! 

Jean  Southern,  the  former  dainty  lit- 
tle vaudeville  star,  and  now  a  dainty 
little  film  actress,  has  purchased  a  farm 
for  her§,elf  out  on  Long  Island,  and  is 
going  in  for  raising  chickens.  Jean 
ought  to  make  good  at  the  head  of  a 
poultry  farm. 

Owen  Moore  is  hard  at  work  with 
D.  W.  Griffith  once  again.  Every  once 
in  a  while  Owen  decides  that  he  wants 
a  little  change  of  climate,  and  leaves  the 
famous  director,  and  joins  another  con- 
cern, but  a  few  months  finds  him  back 
with  the  master  producer  once  more. 
Owen's  last  event  was  with  Keystone, 
and,  believe  me,  Owen  got  the  worst 
of  things  while  ther^e.  He  had  not  been 
there  twenty-four  hours  when  he  got  a 
pail  of  water  in  the  face.  During  his 
last  twenty-four  hours,  Roscoe  Ar- 
buckle,  the  heavyweight  champion  of 
the  films,  accidentally  (?)  sat  down  on 
Owen's  brand-new  silk  hat.  I  would 
wager  one  week's  salary  that  Owen  is 
mighty  glad  to  get  back  with  Griffith 
again.  Yep,  I  will  bet  the  whole  three 
dollars  that  he  is. 

Mary  Pickford  is  bound  to  get  her 
mother  and  whole  family  into  the 
movies  one  way  or  another.  She  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  job  for  Lottie  and 
Jack,  but  could  not  find  anything  for 
mother,  so  what  do  you  think?  Yes, 
mother  rings  in  on  some  film  money, 
anyway.  If  any  one  wants  to  interview 
her,  they  must  give  her  mother  fifty 
dollars.  Mary  is  dainty,  cute,  and  some 
actress,  but  she  certainly  has  peculiar 
ideas  regarding  publicity.  Everybody 
works  but  father. 

Hessie  Louise  Johansen,  one  of  the 
few  women  directors,  is  back  from  the 
mountains,  after  three  days  of  hard 
work.  Her  company  of  players  declare 
that  she  worked  them  to  death,  but  they 
admit  that  some  mighty  fine  scenes 
were  secured,  anyway. 


There  is  gloom  in  the  hearts  of  Mr. 
Smaltz  and  Mr.  Fish  these  days,  and 
they  consider  the  incident  a  bad  omen. 
Fedie,  their  pet  cat,  is  no  more.  After 
appearing  in  "The  Watery  Romance," 
Fedie  died  the  very  next  morning,  and 
all  is  gloom.  The  cat  was  their  pride 
and  joy,  and  Smaltz  is  after  the  scalp  of 
one  Fish.  In  one  of  the  scenes.  Fish 
accidentally  fell  on  the  cat  three  times 
during  one  scene,  and  this  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  feline  pass- 
ing on  to  the  happy  catnip  grounds.  In- 
cidentally, Fish  and  Smaltz  don't  speak. 

Bud  Duncan  got  rid  of  one  of  his 
Chinese  valets  the  other  day,  and  to  be 
in  line  with  the  occasion  Charlie  Ray 
hired  one.  We  hope  it  was  not  the  one 
that  Bud  fired. 

You  can  look  for  some  mighty  good 
feature  films  this  month.  There  are 
several  of  the  big  companies  working 
on  some  big  features  with  some  big 
stars. 

Who  will  be  so  kind  as  to  suggest 
some  remedy  for  the  person  who  keeps 
continually  talking  while  a  picture  is 
being  shown  ?  I  doubt  if  there  is  any- 
thing more  annoying  than  this.  It 
would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  managers 
of  the  movie  theaters  would  flash  a 
slide  on  the  screen,  asking  these  busy- 
bodies  to  keep  still. 

Edna  Maison  is  in  mourning.  One 
of  her  pets  was  run  over  by  an  automo- 
bile and  killed.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  out  as  yet  just  which  one  it  was. 
Dainty  Edna  has  so  many  pets  that  it 
has  one  guessing  trying  to  keep  track 
of  them  all.  One  thing  is  certain — AI, 
her  pet  horse,  is  not  the  one,  or  there 
would  have  been  enough  tears  around 
Universal  City  to  flood  the  place. 

Will  have  used  up  about  all  the  five 
leading  things  that  there  are  by  next 
week.  Is  there  any  particular  bunch 
that  some  one  would  like  to  get  my 
opinion  on?  If  so,  let  me  know,  and  I 
will  try  my  best. 

Henry  Otto,  the  American  director, 
promises  to  furnish  a  new  kind  of  thrill 
in  one  of  his  forthcoming  productions. 
If  Otto  promises  anything  he  always 
makes  good,  so  we  are  anxiously  wait- 
ing for  it. 

Mutual  is  certainly  adding  a  number 
of  new  companies  to  her  already  long 
list.  Guess  she  is  preparing  for  the  leav- 
ing of  Kay-Bee,  Broncho,  Domino, 
Keystone,  Reliance,  and  Majestic.  She 
will  have  to  go  some  to  get  companies 


that  are  capable  of  producing  the  brand 
of  films  turned  out  by  the  SIG  bunch. 
Let's  watch.  i 

Mack  Sennett,  the  demon  comedy  pro- 
ducer, has  given  us  something  worth 
while  again  with  "A  Lover's  Lost  Con- 
trol," featuring  the  funny  brother  of 
Charlie  Chaplin's,  namely  Sid. 

A  Kalem  ad  that  caught  my  eye  had 
me  guessing  the  other  day.  It  was  a 
first-class  house,  and,  seeing  the  name 
of  Alice  Joyce,  Tom  Moore,  and  Stu- 
art Holmes  on  the  poster,  I  thought  it 
must  be  very  old  stuff,  but  upon  inves- 
tigation I  found  out  that  it  was  an 
Alice  Joyce  reissue.    Some  cast,  eh? 

Speaking  of  Kalem,  I  see  that  Helen 
Holmes  is  still  going  around  the  studio 
in  normal  condition.  After  seeing  a 
bunch  of  Helen's  daring  deeds  in  the 
"Hazards  of  Helen"  series,  I  certainly 
don't  see  how  she  does  it.  Excuse  me 
from  this  railroad  dare-deviltry. 

Hank  Mann,  the  El-Ko  comedian,  is  a  ■ 
great  chance  taker,  but  his  press  agent 
tried  to  get  away  with  something  the 
other  week,  and  succeeded — with  some 
people.  He  sent  out  a  picture  of  Hank 
balancing  himself  on  a  roof  of  a  five- 
story  building,  and  wrote  a  long  and 
lengthy  article  on  the  comedian's  great 
nerve.  As  it  was,  it  was  nothing  of  a 
feat,  for  Hank  had  a  wire  attached  to  , 
him  to  keep  himself  on  safe  territory. 
Press  agents  are  handy  things — some- 
times. 

Speaking  of  vampires — did  you  see 
the    four-part    Mutual  Masterpicture, 
"The  Toast  of  Death"?    If  you  did,  you  "  1^ 
saw    some    vampire.      Louise  Glaum 
played  the  tempting  role,  and  certainly  , 
did  the  deed  up  brown,  and  of  course 
she  was  the  topic  of  an  interesting  con- 
versation among  the  women  spectators. 
Remarks  of  "Isn't  she  terrible !"  and  | 
"I  don't  see  how  they  allow  such  people 
in   moving  pictures!"  were   frequently  1 
heard.     When    the    women    begin  to 
knock  an  actress  for  being  vampirish,  it  ^ 
is  a  good  tip  that  said  actress  is  good. 
Hence  my  opinion  of  Louise. 

Now  that  Tom  Ince  has  signed  up  ■ 
Billie  Burke  to  play  in  his  films,  it  is-  • 
almost  certain  that  her  first  appearance 
will  be  on  the  Triangle  service,  and  si. 
which  film  will  be  shown  right  on  Broad-  bi 
way  at  the  Knickerbocker  Theater.  Bet    '  * 
the  house  will  be  crowded.  ■  i 

Pearl  White  continues  to  struggle  5t 
along  against  the  plots  of  the  foul  vil-  '  A 
lains  who  are  trying  to  do  away  with  her  St 
in  the  Romance  of  Elaine.  il 


'Neath  Calvary's  Shadow 

fSELlG 

By  Robert  Keene 

John  Strong,  a  young  minister,  is  driven  from  his  parish  by  an  ugly  rumor  which  is 
raised  against  hrm.  in  this  story  based  on  the  Selig  photo  play  of  the  same  title.  He  goes 
West,  taking  with  him  the  cause  of  his  dismissal  from  his  pastorate,  and  there  meets  the  one 
woman  he  desires  for  his  wife.  Then  she  hears  the  storj^  of  his  past.  What  happens  then 
— the  end  of  the  story — is  a  big  surprise.    The  cast: 

John  Strong  Wheeler  Oakman 

[  :Fritzi  Brunette 

LaBeUe  Favorira  ' 

Harold  Gordon  Frank  Mayo 

Imogene  Virginia  Kirtley 


A'lSH  I  could  be  sure  that  what  you 
say  is  true  I" 
John  Strong,  the  young  rector  of  Cal- 
ory Parish,  shook  his  head  doubtfully 
er  the  statement  his  sister  Anne  had 
5t  made. 

But  of  course  ^larjorie  is  fond  of 
iidren,"'  she  stoutlj-  maintained,  '■^^^lat 
;  man  isn't  ?    I  wouldn't  worry  about 
It,  John,  if  I  were  jou." 
But   nevertheless   John    Strong  -xas 
■orried.    For  the  past  six  months  he 
£d-  been  secretly  engaged  to  Marjorie 
s  esthaven.    The  reason  their  betrothal 
ras  not  openly  declared  was  because 
Tarjorie's  father  objected.    An  atheist 
:   the  most  radical  kind,  old  Roger 
•  esthaven  had  told  his  daughter  that 
£  "didn't  want  her  hanging  around  that 
"i^ing  hj-pocrite" — bj-  whom  he  meant 
hn  Strong.    It  had  been  at  Marjorie's 
rgestion  that  they  had  kept  the  fact 
they  were  engaged  to  be  married  a 
:ret.  imtil  her  father,  as  she  predicted 
:  would  in  time,  should  come  to  have  a 
ter  opinion  of  the  young  minister, 
.'ohn  had  not  wanted  the  matter  con- 
Jed  ;  but,  through  his  boimdless  love 
"  her,  he  had  jielded  to  Marjorie's 
"suasions  that  nobody  but  themselves 
i  John's  sister  Anne  should  know  that 
.y  were  engaged. 

If  late,  a  suspicion  had  entered 
r.n's  mind  as  to  whether  the  reason 

her  father's  objections  to  her  mar- 
r,g  a  minister  of  the  gospel  which  she 
i  given  for  wanting  their  betrothal 
ot  hidden,  was,  after  all,  the  true  one. 
rhaps  John  Strong's  closest  friend, 

rold  Gordon,  had  something  to  do 
::h  it. 


Gordon  was  the  minister's  exact  oppo- 
site, which  accotmted  for  their  mutual 
liking.  With  plenty-  of  money — which  he 
drew  from  a  source  that  no  one  knew — 
he  spent  most  of  his  time  in  the  pursuit 
of  such  pleasure  as  the  Gay  ^\^lite  Way 
affords.  He  was  handsome,  always 
dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion,  and 
additional^,  without  one  moral  restraint. 

John  Strong,  during  the  years  of  their 
friendship,  which  had  begun  at  college, 
where  the  one  was  training  for  the  min- 
istrj-,  the  other  for  the  rounder  which 
he  had  become,  had  tried  to  reform  him 
— but  in  vain.  Gordon  laughed  at  him 
for  "  trjdng  to  turn  a  black  sheep  white," 
as  he  put  it.  and  continued  in  the  folly 
of  his  ways.  Still  Strong  had  not  given 
up  hope  of  one  day  bringing  about  his 
friend's  regeneration  by  his  own  exam- 
ple and  righteous  counseling,  and  so  he 
had  refrained  from  severing  their 
friendship,  different  though  the  paths 
their  feet  trod  were. 

Gordon  had  been  awaj-  for  a  trip  to 
the  coast  with  a  party-  of  his  gay  friends 
when  John  Strong  had  first  met  Mar- 
jorie Westhaven  and  fallen  in  love  with 
her  at  sight.  He  had  won  her  secret 
promise  to  become  his  wife  just  a  fort- 
night before  Gordon  returned. 

That  the  latter  was  attracted  by  her, 
Strong  had  seen  when  he  had  intro- 
duced them.  l^Iarjorie  had  seemed  to 
reciprocate  his  interest.  From  that  hour, 
Strong  had  been  aware  of  a  difference 
in  her  manner  toward  him.  It  was  noth- 
ing tangible ;  nothing  that  he  could  com- 
plain to  her  of.  And  yet  the  fact  re- 
mained that  she  had  not  been  the  same 
toward  him  from  the  moment  she  had 
met  Harold  Gordon. 


Two  weeks  later.  Strong  had  waited 
three  hours  at  the  rendezvous  she  had 
appointed  to  take  a  walk  with  him.  and 
then  returned  to  the  rectory-  alone — 
Marjorie  had  disappointed  him. 

The  next  da\" — which  was  the  one  be- 
fore his  conversation  with  his  sister 
above  recorded — INIarjorie  had  explained 
that  the  reason  she  had  not  kept  her 
engagement  with  him  was  thc't  her  fa- 
ther had  insisted  on  her  accompanying 
him  to  call  on  some  old  friends  of  the 
family. 

The  word  "family"  had  led  John 
Strong  to  speak  of  their  marriage,  and 
the  hopes  he  had  of  one  day  having  lit- 
tle ones  of  his  own  to  love  and  care 
for.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  chil- 
dren, as  he  had  explained  to  her  before. 
But  ^ifarjorie.  it  seemed  to  him,  had 
shown  a  marked  coldness  on  the  sub- 
ject— and  one  that  had  led  him,  later,  to 
sorrowfully  declare  to  Anne  that  he  did 
not  think  she  cared  for  children. 

'"Every  woman  cares  for  children." 
Anne  repeated.  ""And  that — that's  what 
makes  it  so  hard  !" 

To  Strong's  surprise,  with  those 
gasped-out  words,  his  sister  burst  into 
tears,  and  ran  from  the  room.  She  re- 
fused to  open  the  locked  door  of  her 
bedroom,  to  which  he  followed  her,  beg- 
ging to  know  what  was  the  matter.  The 
young  minister  slowly  returned  to  his 
study,  a  mystified  crease  resting  on  his 
forehead. 

But,  the  next  morning.  Strong's  sur- 
prise deepened  to  staggering  amazement, 
as  he  read  the  note  which  his  sister  had 
placed  on  his  bureau  some  time  during 
the  night  while  he  was  asleep. 
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The  words  Anne  had  written  were 
these : 

"I  am  going  away,  John.  Some  day, 
perhaps,  you  will  know  why ;  but  even 
now,  when  I  shall  have  placed  many 
miles  between  us  before  you  read 
these  lines,  I  cannot  tell  you  the  reason 
I  am  leaving  you,  never  to  see  you 
again.  Forgive  the  pain  this  act  of 
mine  will  cause  you,  as  I  know,  and 
try  to  remember  as  kindly  as  you  can, 
your  sorrowful  sister,  Anne." 

John  Strong,  crushing  the  letter  in  his 


'ni't: 


brooding  over  it  in  the  days  that  fol- 
lowed, could  he  guess. 

Some  six  or  seven  months  afterward, 
leaving  the  rectory  early  one  morning 
to  pay  a  sick  call  upon  one  of  his  par- 
ishioners, John  Strong  all  but  stumbled 
over  something  that  lay  upon  the  door- 
step. 

The  something  was  a  basket,  and  in 
it  was  a  baby. 

To  the  infant's  dress,  investigation 
showed  the  minister,  a  slip  of  paper  had 
been  pinned  by  whoever  had  abandoned 
the  baby  there  on  the  steps  of  the  rec- 


heavy  hand  over  his  face,  leaving  it 
wrinkled  and  wan. 

His  engagement  to  Marjorie,  by  the 
way,  had  been  terminated  abruptly  more 
than  two  months  before.  She  had  in- 
formed him  that  it  was  at  an  end  in  j 
letter,  explaining  that,  her  father  being 
still  fixed  in  his  purpose  never  to  allov 
her  to  marry  a  minister  of  any  religioi 
— to  all  of  which  he  was  radically  op 
posed — she  had  decided  to  enter  a  con 
vent. 

At  the  same  time,  Harold  Gordoi 
had  departed  for  the  West. 


I  in 


£11 


Harold  Gordon  spent  most  of  his  time  in  the  pursuit  of  such  pleasure  as  the  Gay  White  Way  afforded. 


hands,  ran  from  his  room  in  the  rectory 
into  his  sister's.  Her  bed  had  not  been 
slept  in.  Some  of  her  clothing  was  still 
hanging  in  her  wardrobe — but  not  all  of 
it.  Her  traveling  bag  also  was  gone,  as 
were  the  toilet  articles  from  the  top  of 
her  bureau.  The  disappearance  which 
his  sister  had  promis'ed  in  the  note 
which  he  had  just  read  was  an  accom- 
plished fact,  then. 

But  why  had  she  gone?  What  was 
the  reason  for  her  flight,  which  she  had 
hinted  in  her  note  she  dared  not  tell 
him?     Tliis   John    neither   knew,  nor, 


tory,  and  on  the  paper  was  written  one 
word  : 
"Helen." 

John  Strong  took  the  baby  in,  and 
when  he  emerged  from  the  rectory  again 
in  a  half  hour  to  set  forth  upon  his  er- 
rand of  mercy  to  the  bedside  of  the  sick 
parishioner  on  which  he  had  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  discovery  of  the  basket 
with  its  infant  burden  upon  the  door-, 
step,  his  face  and  bearing  had  changed. 

During  the  past  thirty  minutes,  he 
seemed  to  have  grown  ten  years  older, 
as  though  some  tragedy  had  passed  its 


He  had  informed  his  friend  Stroi 
that  he  was  tired  of  knocking  abo 
under  the  bright  lights  of  Broadws 
and  that  he  had  determined  to  seek  di 
ferent  surroundings  in  which  to  attem' 
to  make  a  better  man  of  himself  by  t' 
road  of  hard  work. 

As  the  weeks  passed,  and  grew  in 
months,  and  these  in  turn  to  two  yeai 
John  Strong  found  the  only  solace  f 
the  lonely  life  he  led  in  the  rectoi 
in  the  little  girl-baby  that  had  ben  le 
on  the  doorstep  by  unknown  hands. 

The  baby,  as  she  grew  up,  gave  pror 
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l^.j-se   of   one    day   becoming  a   girl  of 
Surpassing  beauty.    Indeed,  at  the  age 
pf  two,  she  was  the  talk  of  the  parish 
I— and    the    parish    did    talk    of  John 
jBtrong's  little  ward. 
I  The  talk  grew  into  an  ugly  rumor,  in 
|he  course  of  time.     The  rumor  was 
,lhat  John  Strong  was  none  other  than 
,|he  father  of  the  infant  that  had  been 
jblaced  on  his  doorstep, 
jl  Why,  the  gossips  said,  if  that  was 
'jiot  the  truth,  had  he  taken  the  baby  in, 
(instead  of  turning  it  over  to  a  foundling 
Isylum?    They  -did  not  know  of  John's 
ondness  for  children ;  nor,  knowing  of 
t    would  they  have  believed  that  was 
■   ,ill  that  had  prompted  him  to  take  the 
I  jlihild   and   bring   it   up.     Gossips  are 
3  i,^otoriously  of  an  evil  turn  of  mind. 
]  I  The  rumor,  growing  in  volume  as  time 
I  '^ssed,  finally  became  loud  enough  to 
^    ttract  the  attention  of  the  vestrymen 
:  Calvary.    They  made  an  investigation 
or  what,  at  least,  they  chose  to  call 
I  ^>y  that  name. 

j  It  was  revealed  that  John  Srong  had 
Ueen  engaged  to  a  )'oung  women  who  had 
„fterward  entered  a  convent.    The  date 
't  which  she  had  done  so  was  not  ac- 
irately   ascertained.     It  was  believed 
!iat  she  had  taken  the  vows  after  the 
iby  had  been  found  on  the  doorstep  of 
le  rectory,  and  not  before  it,  as  was 
tually  the  case. 

It  was  accepted  as  proof  of  the  rumor 
at  John  Strong  was  the  father  of  the 
lild  he  had  found  where  it  had  been 
ft  on  his  doorstep  that  morning. 
And  the  vestrymen  asked  him  to  ten- 
•r  his  resignation,  to  take  effect  imme- 
ately. 

I  John  could  do  nothing  but  obey.  He 
(.evered    his    connection    with  Calvary 
"hurch,  and  then,  with  the  money  he  had 
ontrived  to  save  out  of  his  meager  sal- 
ry,  he  determined  to  go  West,  taking 
ttle  Helen,  whom  he  loved  no  less  than 
if  she  had  been  his  own  as  the  rumor 
•  .c  harged,  with  him. 

ter,  had  written  to  Strong  some  time 
fore  to  tell  him  of  the  unregenerate 
_^pndition  in  which  he  had  found  the 
.  ■_,,i,\'est  during  a  trip  which  he  was  mak- 
g  through  it,  and  he  had  mentioned 
oldfield,  Nevada,  as  a  place  which 
irticularly  needed  the  help  of  a  leader 
to  the  ways  of  righteousness. 
To  Goldfield,  accordingly,  John  Strong 
•cided  to  go. 

Now  that,  as  it  happened,  was  where 
larold  Gordon  had  gravitated  in  the 


course  of  his  wanderings  in  the  West. 
He  had  found  his  determination  to  make 
a  different  man  of  himself  too  heavy  a 
burden  for  his  weak  will  to  support. 
Gambling,  drinking,  and  otherwise 
carousing,  he  had  wasted  his  supply  of 
cash  some  months  before,  and,  attracted 
by  the  stories  of  the  big  money  to  be 


Strong,  with  little  Helen,  arrived  in 
Goldfield. 

At  once  the  minister  set  about  in- 
terviewing the  prominent  citizens  of 
the  town,  to  get  from  them  the  infor- 
mation he  needed  of  where  he  could  se- 
cure a  building,  at  a  cheap  rental,  in 
which  he  could  hold  his  services. 


John  Strong  was  notified  that  Marjorie  had  entered  a  convent. 


made  in  the  new  El  Dorado  of  Goldfield, 
he  had  gone  there  to  see  if  he  could  get 
his  share  of  the  easy  wealth  which  it 
was  rumored  was  floating  within  reach 
of  every  man  on  the  site  of  the  newest 
"strike."' 

A  man  named  Rushton,  who  owned  a 
mine  in  Goldfield,  finding  that  Gordon 
knew  a  little  about  engineering — which 
he  remembered  from  his  studies  at  col- 
lege— had  engaged  him  as  the  superin- 
tendent of  his  mine. 

Rushton  had  a  daughter,  Imogene. 
She  was  pretty,  and  innocent  of  the 
world,  both.  Gordon,  soon  perceiving 
these  things,  had  not  delayed  in  paying 
his  court  to  her. 

For  once,  in  this  case,  his  wooing  was 
serious.  Rushton  was  rich,  and  could 
afford  to  settle  a  handsome  income  on 
the  man  his  daughter  married.  Gordon 
determined  to  exert  every  effort  to  win- 
ning Imogene  for  his  wife — for  the 
money  there  would  be  in  it  for  him,  as 
much  as  for  the  sake  of  possessing  her 
for  her  charming  self. 

It  was  just  at  this  time  that  John 


In  this  way  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Rushton,  who  cordially  invited  the 
young  parson  to  come  up  to  his  house 
for  dinner  that  very  noon.  Thus  Strong 
met  Imogene,  and  also  Harold  Gordon, 
whom  she  had  invited  there  to  that 
meal.  John  was  surprised  and  glad  to 
run  across  his  old  friend  again.  But 
Gordon,  at  sight  of  John  and  the  little 
girl  he  had  with  him,  manifested  a 
noticeable  lack  of  cordiality  in  his  greet- 
ing of  them. 

Before  the  dinner  was  over.  Strong 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had 
been  mistaken  in  ever  supposing  that 
his  feeling  for  Marjorie  Westhaven  had 
been  love. 

Imogene,  he  felt  before  he  had  spent 
an  hour  in  her  society,  was  the  one 
woman  in  all  the  world  it  had  been 
ordained  by  Fate  that  he  should  claim 
for  his  wife. 

He  went  away  from  the  Rushton  home 
to  attend  to  the  details  of  signing  a 
lease  on  the  vacant  store  which  the  mine 
owner,  during  the  course  of  the  repast, 
had  described  to  him  as  an  ideal  place  in 
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which  to  establish  liis  mission  in  the 
town,  with  Imogene's  name,  and  the 
image  of  her  fair  face,  uppermost  in  his 
mind. 

The  minister  was  unaware  of  the  fact 
that  he  had  a  .rival  for  her  love  in  the 
person  of  his  ne'er-do-well  friend  Har- 
old Gordon. 

But  the  latter  had  not  been  Ijlind  to 
the  impression  Imogene  had  made  on 
Strong.  Nor,  at  the  same  time,  to  the 
unmistakable  fact  that  she  had  at  once 
been  drawn  toward  the  young  parson 
who  had  just  come  to  town. 

Strong  was  likely  to  prove  a  stum- 
blingblock  in  his  path  toward  Imogene's 
hand  and  dower,  Gordon  felt,  unless  he 
was  put  out  of  his  way.  To  cause  the 
minister's  actual  death,  was  not  what 
was  in  his  false  friend's  thoughts.  He 
believed  he  knew  of  as  good  a  way,  aiid 
one  that  would  also  prove  safer  to  him- 
self, of  removing  him  as  his  rival  for 
Imogene's  love. 


Tlie  girl  had  manifested  a  coldness 
toward  the  man  who  was  her  father's 
superintendent,  and  to  whose  suit  for 
her  hand  she  'had  been  on  the  point  of 
capitulating,  aliout  a  week  before  John 
Strong  had  come  into  her  life. 

Various  rumors  had  come  to  her  ears 
of  how  Gordon  was  spending  his  time 
away  from  his  duties  at  the  mine  and 
when  he  was  not  a  visitor  at  their  home. 
He  was  a  frequenter,  she  had  heard,  of 
the  dance  halls  and  gambling  places  in 
the  town. 

That  he  could  come  to  her,  fresh 
from  his  visits  to  the  low  women  who 
were  attached  to  those  dives,  had 
shocked  her  finer  sensibilities. 

In  John  Strong  she  believed  she  had 
met  a  man  who  could  not  be  capable  of 
such  a  course  of  conduct ;  and,  even  in 
the  short  two  weeks  that  had  lapsed 
while  she  had  known  him,  she  had  come 
to  feel  a  stronger  attachment  for  him 
tlian  she  had  for  the  other. 


"Were  you  forced  to  resign  your  pastorate  in  New  York?"  Imogene's 
father  demanded. 


He  wrote  to  the  vestrymen  of  Calvary 
Church,  in  New  York,  requesting  them 
to  inform  him  as  to  the  reason  why 
John  Strong  had  left  that  pastorate. 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  he  received 
an  answer  to  his  letter.  Meanwhile,  the 
new  minister,  who  had  come  to  Gold- 
field  with  the  little  girl  he  had  intro- 
duced as  his  ward,  had  been  making 
strides  in  his  courtship  with  Imogene 
Rushton. 


John  could  not  wait  to  know  his  fate 
at  her  hands.  One  evening,  two  weeks 
after  he  had  met  her,  he  asked  Imogene 
to  become  his  wife.  So  well  did  he  plead 
his  case — and  that  of  little  Helen,  as 
well,  who  needed  a  mother's  love  and 
care  which  she  had  never  known — that 
Imogene,  swayed  by  his  eloquence  and 
the  attraction  the  minister  had  exerted 
over  her  from  the  first,  gave  him  the  an- 
swer he  longed  to  hear. 


Together  they  went  into  the  living 
room  of  the  house  to  see  her  father. 

Mr.  Rushton  was  not  alone.  Harold  | 
Gordon,  the  superintendent  of  his  mine, 
and  who  was  also  a  suitor  for  his  daugh- 
ter's hand,  was  seated  across  the  table 
from  him. 

At  sight  of  the  minister,  Rushton  rose 
with  a  serious  face,  and,  folding  the 
letter  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  gave  it 
back  to  Gordon. 

"Mr.  Rushton,  I  have  just  asked  your 
daughter  to  become  my  wife,"  Strong 
informed  the  mine  owner,  "and  she  has 
consented." 

Imogene's  father  clenched  his  fists  at 
his  sides,  the  serious  expression  on  hi 
face  turning  to  one  of  crimson  wrath. 

"What!"  he  roared,  taking  a  threaten 
ing  stride  toward  Strong.  "You  havi 
dared  to  speak  to  her  of  love  " 

"Father !"  broke  in  the  girl,  as  shi 
darted  to  his  side  and  laid  her  hand  re: 
strainingly  upon  the  arm  which  he  had 
uplifted  as  though  to  strike  the  minj 
ister,  while  she  searched  his  face  witl 
quick  anxiety.  "What  has  John  don, 
to  make  you  turn  against  him  "  ! 

Rushton  brushed  her  aside,  while  h: 
held  Strong's  eyes  with  an  indignant 
level  gaze. 

"I  will  tell  >-ou  what  he  has  done,"  1 
answered  her.  "Or,  rather,  he  shall  tt 
you  himself." 

He  addressed  the  minister  directly, 

"Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  true  that  you  weri 
asked  to  resign  your  pastorate  in  Ne- 
York  Cit}'?"  he  demanded.  1 

John's  face  paled,  and  he  straightenej 
his  shoulder  as  though  in  preparation  t| 
receive  a  blow.  j 

"It  is  true,"  he  replied,  looking  at  Im( 
gene  as  he  did  so  with  an  appealing  e> 
pression  in  his  eyes  which  mutely  aske 
for  a  softening  of  her  judgment  of  hi 
at  what  he  felt  was  going  to  come. 

"You  were  charged  with  being  tl 
father  of  a  child  that  was  left  upc 
your  doorstep,  were  you  not?"  h'. 
father  continued.  • 

John  Strong  clenched  his  hands  at  h 
sides  until  the  nails  bit  into  his  pain' 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  scarcely  above 
whisper. 

Imogene's  eyes,  as  they  rested  upi 
his  face,  widened.  And  into  tht 
depths  John  saw  an  expression  of  r 
vulsion  dawn  as  she  looked  at  him.  H 
father  stepped  to  her  side  and  plac 
one  arm  protectingly  around  her  shoi  , 
ders.  He  lifted  his  other  hand  aij. 
pointed  behind  John  Strong  to  the  doi 
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:rs:  of  xhs  voun?  minister. 


Leave  my  house."  he  said  grimly, 
id,  if  j-ou  are  wise,  the  town,  as 
1!" 

ohn  departed,  crushed  at  the  knowl- 
;e  which  he  had  read  in  her  ej  es  that 
-Dgene  was  lost  to  him  forever.  The 
^'4':e  owner  had  been  right:  He  would 
4>  e  the  town  where,  the  storj'  about 
1  being  known,  as  it  would  be.  he 
i  i  ^  -d  no  longer  hope  to  be  listened  to 
3  'his  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
^-letting  his  few  belongings  and  the 
d's  together.  John  set  out  with  her 
valk  to  the  railroad  station. 
:'jple  met  one  of  the  miners,  running 
m  that  direction : 

Rushton's  superintendent  has  just 
It'n  killed  in  the  Pink  Light  dance 
^  !" 

jhn  stopped  short. 
i^Who  killed  him?"  he^  asked. 
;3  -  A   new   girl   there,"   the   man  ex- 
•j  'ned.     "She  calls  herself  La  Belle 
;  1 '  orita.    Gordon  went  into  one  of  the 
;    iking  booths  with  her,  and  a  couple 


of  minutes  later  there  was  two  shots. 
Gordon  come  staggerin'  out  and  dropped 
on  the  dance  floor,  dead.  He'd  tried  to 
grab  the  gun  away  from  her  when  she 
pulled  it  on  him,  and  it  had  gone  off 
first  and  shot  her  before  she  wrenched 
it  loose  and  killed  him  with  it.  They 
say  she's  dyin'.  herself — likeh"  won't  live 
an  hour." 

John  Strong  hastened  on  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  dance  hall,  iri  hopes  of  being 
able  to  administer  some  spiritual  com- 
fort to  the  stricken,  girl. 

As  he  entered,  and  pushed  through 
the  crowd  around  the  girl  who  lay  on 
the  floor  beside  the  dissipated  man  she 
had  killed,  John  saw  that  Rushton  and 
Imogene  had  both  been  drawn  there  by 
the  report  of  Gordon's  death. 

John  knelt  beside  La  Belle  Favorita. 
She  opened  her  ej  es  at  that  •moment. 
And,  with  a  wondering  crj",  the  arms  of 
the  minister  and  the  girl  went  out  to- 
ward each  other,  and  they  clung  in  each 
other's  embrace. 


La  Belle  Favorita  was  none  other  than 
his  sister  Anne ! 

"It  was  through  him,"  she  weakly  ex- 
plained to  John,  "that  I  fell  to  these 
depths.  When  I  saw  him  here  to-night. 
I  determined  to  right  the  Wrong  he  had 
done  me.  It  doesn't  matter  to  me  that, 
in  doing  so.  I,  too.  am  going  to  die.  He 
— he  was  the  cause  of  my  running  away 
from  you,  years  ago,  John,  The — -the 
child  which  I  came  back  and  placed  on 
the  doorstep  of  the  rectorj^  for  j-ou  to 
care  for — he  was  its  father.  Forgive 
me,  John,  dear.  And  now — I  am  going 
— to  rest.'" 

She  died  in  John  Strong's  arms. 

He  looked  up.  presentlv",  at  a  touch  on 
his  shoulder.  Imogene  stood  alone  be- 
hind him.  As  she  looked  into  the  min- 
ister's grief-stricken  face.  Imogene  tear- 
fully flung  her  arms  about  his  neck, 
pressing  his  cheek  to  hers  motheringly. 

■'Forgive  me,  too."  she  sobbed,  "for 
ever  doubtinsr  vou — mv  darling!" 


The  Cotton  King 

(WORLD  FILM) 


By  Arthur  Gavin,  Jr. 

•  .■  I 
Can  a  king  be  dethroned  by  a  body  of  men  working  against  him  ?  The  reference  is  not 
to  the  monarch  of  a  nation  but  to  the  king  of  an  industry,  the  man  who  rules  his  business — 
as  the  cotton  king.  If  you  are  not  sure  that  you  can  answer  this  question  correctly  it  is 
replied  in  the  following  story,  in  an  exceptionally  fine  way.  John  Osborne  was  the  cotton 
king.  A  body  of  men  against  him  resolved  to  ruin  him  in  business,  then  a  single,  treacherous 
man,  with  a  high  aim  in  view,  decided  to  wreck  him  socially.  The  measure  of  their  success 
is  told  at  the  end  of  this  narrative  based  on  the  picture  of  the  same  title  produced  by  the  j 
World  Film  Corporation.    The  cast  in  the  photo  play  consisted  of  the  following:  \ 

John  Osborne,  the  Cotton  King  George  Nash 

Hetty  Dray  son  Julia  Hay 

Richard  Stockley,  manager  of  mills  Eric  Mayne 

Henry  Stockley,  Richard's  father  Fred  Truesdell 


OXE  more  man." 
Joseph  Fetterson's  long,  thin 
hnger  stopped  at  a  point  on  the  paper 
which  it  had  been  nervously  traveling- 
down.  The  sheet  contained  a  list  of 
names,  all  belonging  to  men  of  impor- 
tance in  the  cotton  market,  and  all  save 
the  one  at  which  Fetterson's  finger  had 
halted  we're  scratched  out  by  blue  pencil 
marks. 

The  little  group  of  men  in  the  room 
gathered  around  the  paper  and  looked 
at  it  over  Fetterson's  shoulder,  reading 
the  penned  line  indicated  by  the 
finger.  It  spelled  "John  Osborne" — 
that  was  all,  John  Osborne ;  but  to  them 
it  was  a  great  deal.  It  was  their  for- 
tune, if  the  plan  thej'  had  in  mind  could 
be  carried  out. 

"One  more  man,"  Joseph  Fetterson  re- 
peated, and  then  continued :  "And  we'll 
all  be  rich  before  we  1  ave  time  to  count 
our  money.  But  I'm-  afraid  that  we 
have  run  into  a  harder  man  this  time 
than  any  of  the  rest,  for  John  Osborne, 
I  am  told,  is  a  man  of  unusual  scruples, 
and  his  nature  of  sympathy  may  even 
interfere  with  his  policy  in  business. 
However,  there  is  but  one  thing  for  us 
to  do,  and  that  is  to  land  Osborne  in 
our  crowd.  Without  that,  cornering  the 
cotton  market  is  a  useless  undertaking 
for  us,  and,  if  we  succeed  with  Os- 
borne, we  have  succeeded  with  the  proj- 
ect, for  every  one  of  you  knows  that 
John  Osborne  has  more  power  in  the 
cotton  market  than  any  other  one  man. 
I  suggest  that  we,  all  of  us,  call  on  the 
remaining  person  whom  we  have  to  deal 


with  in  this  matter  to-night,  and  win 
him  over  to  us.   Are  you  all  favorable?" 

Inasmuch  as  Joseph  Fetterson  was  the 
recognized  head  of  the  group  of  men 
who  had  made  it  their  aim  to  corner 
cotton,  and  since  it  was  he  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  project,  his  suggestion 
was  met  with  unanimous  approval,  and 
it  decided  to  visit  John  Osborne  that 
same  evening.  The  little  group  who  had 
taken  into  their  hands  this  undertaking 
was  resolved  on  success,  spurred  on  by 
their  desire  to  attain  riches,  and  in  their 
determination  neither  fairness  to  other 
men  in  the  cotton  industry  nor  sym- 
pathy for  the  thousands  of  people  who 
would  necessarily  be  placed  in  misery 
by  their  accomplishment  had  any  effect 
upon  them. 

But  it  was  these  very  things  that  fur- 
nished an  obstacle  in  their  path  when 
they  appeared  before  John  Osborne  that 
night  to  attempt  to  persuade  him  to  join 
them  in  their  work.  They  pointed  out 
the  riches  that  awaited  him,  and  the 
fact  that  he  would  benefit  also  by  the 
work  they  had  done  previously  by  in- 
ducing other  men  of  importance  to  en- 
ter into  the  scheme.  But  their  argu- 
ments along  these  lines  were  useless, 
for  Osborne  was  an  intelligent — in  fact, 
an  unusually  intelligent — man  in  his 
business,  and  readily  did  he  appreciate 
all  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  corner- 
ing the  market. 

Just  as  readily,  however,  did  he  realize 
the  harm  that  he  would  be  doing  to  a 
vast  number  of  people  throughout  the 
country  who  would  have  to  bear  the 


brunt   of   the   result   of   their  succer 
Poor  people   who   were   so  depende' 
upon  low  cotton,  and  people  who  cou 
in  no  way  help  themselves  because 
their  lack  of  influence.  •  ' 

"No,"  concluded  John  Osborne,  aft 
a  several  hours'  debate  with  his  visitoi 
as  he  finished  pointing  out  his  obje' 
tions,  "I  cannot  consider  the  scheme  f 
a  minute.  It  means  too  much  for  t' 
many  people,  and  I  could  never  ff 
that  I  had  honestly  attained  my  weal 
if  it  was  gained  at  the  expense 
others."  ' 

"But  it  is  honest,"  protested  Fettt 
son,  in  a.  sad'  voice,  for  his  whi. 
scheme  was  going  up  to  nothingness  1 
fore  his  eyes.  "It  is  honest,  and  ever 
thing  is  fair  and  aboveboard.  All  ^ 
wish  to  do  is  to  make  money  at  c 
business,  just  as  any  one  else  wishes 
at  his  business,  no  matter  what  it  is." 

But  all  attempted  persuasion  wa.-- 
no  avail,   for  John  Osborne  was  i 
only  honest,  but  he  was  more  than  th 
He  was  sympathetic,  just  as  Fetters 
had  said  that  afternoon,  and  with  vt 
few  more  words  he  dismissed  the  a, 
bitious  band  of  men,  who  were  now  g  ' 
ing  vent  to  anger  that  surged  up  witl  ' 
them  as  they  saw  their  plan  def eatC' 

"Then  we'll  get  you,  too,"  were  1 
last  words  that  left  the  drawn-do'  , 
mouth  of  Fetterson,  as  he  parted  fr( 
the  man  who  had  broken  down 
hopes.  "We.'ll  get  you,  and  see  just  h. 
much  power  you  have.  With  such 
crowd  as  we  have  now  the  price  ouu. 
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.^o  up  a  bit,  despite  you,  if  we  choose 
make  it." 

psborne  merely  smiled  at  the  threat. 
:  knew  that  there  was  some  degree  of 
iih  in  the  statement,  and  he  was 
are  that  the  Fetterson  cooperators 
;ld  give  cotton  rating  a  good  boost, 
;  also  knew  something  else.  That 
nething  else  was  what  he  could  do, 
d.  upon  which  depended  the  length  of 
le  which  the  price  would  stay  up. 
tVithin  a  short  time  the  plan  of  Fet- 
Eon  and  those  who  were  working  with 
became  evident,  for  the  market  be- 
to  soar.    Cotton  went  up — ^up — up. 

c>rne  smiled  continually  as  he  saw  it 
for  he  saw  that  it  was  Fetterson's 
leme  to  work  the  market  just  as 
•ugh  John  Osborne  was  with  him.  So 
,g  as  Osborne  held  his  interests,  the 
ce  would  rise  and  the  market  be  cor- 
•ed,  and  unless  he  sold  out,  cotton 
-jld  keep  on  its  upward  way.  Feter- 
i  depended  on  the  hope  that  Osborne, 
ing  what  could  be  done,  would  hold, 
out  John  Osborne's  smile  gave  waj'  to 
rown  as  he  saw  the  miserj-  that  was 

ut  to  be  wrecked  upon  thousands. 

.  then  he  acted. 

hen  everjlliing  in  the  cotton  market 
med  on  the  verge  of  a  panic,  Os- 
■ne  began  to  sell.    And  he  sold  rap- 
,  r — he  sold  all.   Cotton  prices  dropped 
accordance  with  Osborne's  sales,  and 
Cotton  King's  bank  account  swelled 
in  accordance  witli  his  sales.  Ii 
more  for  the  former  reason  than 
:he  latter  that  Osborne  sold  out,  for 
wanted  to  avoid  the  '"corner"  that 
bterson  and  his  unscrupulous  crowd 
're  making,  and  he  did  avoid  it.  In 
ier  to  4o  this  he  had  to  make  money, 
vl  lots  of  it,  but  naturally  there  was 
oDjection.    John  Osborne,  when  cot- 
was  again  at  its  normal  rating,  was 
lultimillionaire  through  the  efforts  of 
' '  eph  Fetterson  to  the  contrarj-. 
ijVhen  the  crisis  had  been  passed,  and 
jjome  felt  that  he  had  done  his  dutj' 
the  public,  he  returned,  with  a  rest 
'm  the  strain  in  view,  to  the  town  of 
birth — Ashton.     One   of  the  first 
"-gs  that  he  did  upon  ariving  there, 
".'ever,  was  as  far  from  seeking  a  rest 
'it  possibh'  could  be,  for  he  purchased 
T  Ashtoti  Cotton  Milfe    The  owner 
these  from  whom  the  purchase  was 
■Tde  was  one  Henry  Stockley.  who, 
h  his   son  Richard,   were  the  sole 
ters. 

Respite  the  fact  that  he  knew  nothing 


whatever  of  the  true  character  of  the 
latter,  Osborne  retained  Richard  Stock- 
ley  as  manager  of  the  mills,  owing  to 
the  fact  tliat,  so  far  as  the  actual  work- 
ing of  them  was  concerned,  he  was  to- 
talh'  ignorant,  and  through  his  former 
experience  and  his  acquaintance  with 
that  particular  mill,  Osborne  felt  it  ad- 
visable to  keep  3oung  Stocklej'  in  the 
position.  Had  he  foreseen,  however,  what 
this  step  was  going  to  bring  to  him,  he 
w-ould,  without  a  doubt,  have  never 
even  considered  it. 

The  first  of  the  trouble  began  on  the 


ployed  in  the  engine  room  had  met  his 
death  through  Shillinglaw's  negligence. 

Immediate  discharge  of  the  respon- 
sible man  followed  Osborne's  discovery, 
of  the  occurrence,  and,  fuming  in  his 
drunkenness  at  the  loss  of  his  position, 
with  threats  of  revenge  interspersing  his 
mutterings,  Shillinglaw  faltered  his  way 
from  the  mill. 

Osborne's  next  step  was  to  act  in  re- 
gard to  the  widow  of  the  man  who  had 
so  tragically  met  his  end.  It  turned  out 
that  the  wife  of  the  dead  man  Mas  in 
dire  financial  straits,  and  they  had  been 


When  the  cotton  market  seemed  on  the  verge  of  panic  Osborne  began  to  sell. 


first  daj"  that  Osborne  took  charge  of 
the  cotton  mill.  Then  it  was  that  ShU- 
inglaw,  the  engineer,  appeared  at  his 
post  so  intoxicated  that  he  had  lost  all 
reason,  and,  as  a  result,  he  had  been 
there  but  a  short  time  when  a  terrific 
explosion  shook  the  entire  plant.  Running 
down  toward  where  the  noise  had  come, 
Osborne  found  the  engineer  sitting  un- 
der a  tree  a  short  distance  from  the 
mill,  as  unoccupied  of  mind  as  though 
nothing  whatever  had  happened.  In- 
vestigation revealed  that  the  furnace 
had  exploded,  and  with  the  sad  result  of 
one  fatalit}-,  for  one  of  the  men  em- 


struggling  to  exist  on  the  small  wage 
that  her  husband  had  been  earning.  When 
the  news  of  her  husband's  death 
reached  her,  there  was  a  piteous  scene 
in  the  little  hut  which  served  as  a  home 
for  her  and  her  three  children'.  '  The 
sorrow  of  being  so  suddenh"  bereft  of 
her  love,  all  that  had  made  her  life  at 
all  wortli  living,  was  enhanced  by  the 
dark  prospects  for  the  future,  for  there 
was  no  place  from  which  she  could  ob- 
tain sufficient  money  to  live  and  keep 
her  children,  who  were  all  too  young  to 
go  to  work. 

The    news    of    her    condition  was 
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brought  to  Osborne,  who,  without  even 
hesitating,  called  in  a  clerk. 

"Mr.  Piper,"  he  said,  as  he  took  sev- 
eral bills  of  no  small  denomination  from 
a  wallet  that  he  kept  in  his  safe,  "I  give 
you  these  to  deliver  to  the  widow  of  the 
unfortunate  man  who  met  his  fate  in 
the  accident  to-day.  I  trust  you  to  see 
that  she  gets  the  money  intact." 

Piper  left  the  office  with  a  nod  and 


But  Piper's  glance  about  the  room  be- 
fore he  had  put  the  money  away  was  a 
moment  too  soon,  for  just  as  he  took 
the  wallet  from  his  pocket,  Richard 
Stockley  came  through  the  door.  The 
sight  that  met  his  eyes  halted  him  where 
he  was,  and  he  watched  the  actions  of 
the  clerk.  Then,  without  a  word,  he 
turned  into  the  hall,  stood  there  for  a 
minute  or  two.  and  then  reentered  the 


Hetty  Drayson  iiad  seemed  to  attract  him  decidedly  more  than  the  mill  since  he 
had  been  introduced  to  her  by  her  father. 


a  word  of  assurance,  and  went  directly 
to  his  own  desk.  Casting  a  glance  about 
him,  he  reached  into  his  inner  coat 
pocket,  and  drew  out  his  own  wallet. 
Then,  with  a  smile,  he  placed  the  bills 
that  Osborne  had  just  given  him  in  it. 

"Easy  money  I"  he  muttered  to  him- 
self, as  he  picked  up  his  pen  and  began 
to  write  in  the  ledger  that  lay  open  be- 
fore him. 


room,  walking  in  silence  to  his  desk,  but 
not  without  noting  the  suddenness  with 
which  Piper  straightened  up  over  his 
ledger. 

A  short  while  after,  Piper  rose  from 
his  chair  and  went  from  the  office.  His 
form  had  hardly  passed  through  the 
door  when  Richard  Stockley's  hand 
went  down  to  the  side  of  his  desk,  and 
his  finger  touched  a  button.    In  answer 


to  the  summons,  a  young  girl,  Els-,  jto 
Kent  by  name,  who  was  employed  in  th 
mill,  entered. 

"It's  late  to-day,  Dick,"  said  the  gii( 
as  she  came  quietly  through  the  door,  jjjl 

"I  know  it  is,  dear,"  replied  your 
Stockley,  "but  I  have  been  so  busy  wit 
the  foolish  affairs  of  the  mill  that 
wasn't  able  to  see  you  before." 

Stockley  spoke  in  a  gentle  tone,  but 
the  corner  of  his  mouth  which  was  C|j 
the  far  side  from  Elsie  something  th' 
hinted  at  a  sneer  played.    For  over  t 
hour  the  two  sat  together  in  the  offii^d 
talking   of   everything   in  general,  b| 
finishing    their    conversation    in  ea- 
other's  arms.     Elsie  Kent  was   but ; 
young  girl,  hardly  out  of  her  teens,  ai 
Richard  Stockley,  taking  advantage 
her  inexperience  with  the  affairs  of  t 
world,  played  with  her  love — love  thii^ 
he  had  succeeded  in  working  up  in  hjia 
heart.    For  several  months  past  he  h,. 
rung  regularly  for  Elsie  each  day,  a-j  ] 
gradually  had  been  able  to  make  her  t 
lieve  that  he  was  really  in  love  with  hi 
This  day  he  watched  with  interest  h 
actions,  for  they  showed  plainly  that 
was   succeeding  in  his  aims  of  usi 
falsely  the  influence  that  love  gave  h 
over  the  girl. 

At  last,  when  footsteps  were  hea 
coming  from  the  direction  of  Osborn 
office,  Stockley  leaned  over  and  plant 
a  kiss  on  Elsie's  forehead.  » 

"I'll  see  you  to-night,  then,"  he  sa.' 
referring  to  an  agreement  made  by  th<; 
before;  "you  know  where,  and  be  sr^ 
to  come." 

"I'll  be  there,  Dick.  Good-by,"  she  i 
plied  in  a  low  tone,  that  it  might  n 
reach  the  ears  of  the  mill  owner,  wL-j 
was  just  outside  the  door  by  this  tin 
and  hastened  through  the  door  at  t 
opposite  side  of  the  room. 

John  Osborne  entered  and  advano 
toward  Piper's  desk,  but,  seeing  that 
was  not  there,  turned  and  walked  o\ 
to  his  manager. 

"I'm  going  out,  Mr.  Stockley,"  he 
formed  Richard,  "and  will  not  be  in  v 
til  to-morrow  morning.    Everything  vi 
be  all  right,  I  suppose." 

"All  right,  sir,"  affirmed  the  manag 
"and  if  it  isn't,  I'll  make  it." 

Osborne  paid  little  attention  to  1 
last  remark,  for  he  was  acctfstomed 
such  boasts  from  the  man  he  had  plac 
in  charge  of  his  mill,  and  so,  witht 
saying  more,  he  turned  and  left  i 
office. 

Where  John  Osborne  was  going  v 
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r  a  carriage  ride.  He  had  found  in 
'^ihton  something  more  than  cotton  in- 
vests to  attract  him,  for,  not  far  from 
jiere  he  lived,  there  resided  a  \'oung 
iriman  who  seemed  to  attract  him  de- 
'■  ledlj'  more  than  the  mill,  ever  since 
'■^1  had  been  introduced  to  her  by  her 
"^iher,  whom  he  already  knew. 
'  I  Bhe    was    Hetty    Drayson;    and  her 

irming  manner  and  beauty  had  made 
^'^ir  impression  on  the  cotton  king 
C'fin  before  he  had  heard  the  family  his- 
'^'H'  from  her,  but  when  he  did  hear  that 
'2^  sympathetic  nature  aided.  Sympathy 
icj^ed  a  great  deal  in  everything  that 
Win  Osborne  was  connected  with. 
Eijipne  evening,  soon  after  he  had  made 
itj)'  acquaintance,  Hetty  confided  to  him 
!^\t  her  father  had  once  been  the  part- 
Ell  of -Henry  Stockley  in  the  Ashton 
'tftton  Mills,  but,  when  her  father  had 
tt^rried  it  had  meant  ruin  to  the  Dray- 
iMi  familj-.  Henry  Stockley,  who  was 
l^^i  elder  partner  of  the  firm,  had  also 
tsn  infatuated  with  the  woman  who  be- 
fulie  .Mrs.  Drayson,  and  when  the  mar- 
ih%e  took  place,  out  of  a  spirit  of  jeal- 
itjfy,  he  had  brought  about  the  financial 
at]i-nfall  of  his  partner,  whose  influence 
small  compared  to  that  of  Stock- 
Soon  afterward  the  misery  of  the 

iiily  was  added  to  by  the  death  of  the 
iiSpd  father.  Since  then  the  Draysons 
■jmi;  been  poor. 

itc'hus    it    was    that    sympathy  was 
j'Ught  into  importance  in  the  affairs 
;sa|^heart  of  John   Osborne.     He  was 
ttii  a  young  man,  despite  the  fact  that 
:    lad  become  a  very  important  one  in 
cotton  industry ;  and,  without  hav- 
/s:;,  the  least  suspicion  of  it  at  first,  he 
k  m  in  love  with  Hetty  Drayson. 
•.  iH  was  with  Hetty  Drayson  that  he 
?T   going  carriage  riding  that  after- 
when  he  left  the  mill.    They  had 
.  riding  happily  along  for  more  than 
vaacfhour  when  a  horse  came  dashing 
iat  jitically  around  a  turn  in  the  high- 
lio'il  a  short  distance  ahead  of  them, 
cring  to  the  saddle  with  both  hands 
a  man,  and  before  the  runaway  had 
in  their  sight  ten  seconds  the  rider 
thrown  headlong  to  the  road,  where 
lay    motionless.      Osborne  drove 
;:.l:ly  to  the  spot,  and  both  he  and 
y  dismounted  by  the  still  form.  As 
bent   over   it   a   sharp,    low  cry 
ted  from  the  girl's  lips,  and  Os- 
;  started  back  in  surprise,  for  they 
recognized  Henry  Stockley. 
was  only  for  a  second  that  they 
ated,  and  as  soon  as  the  shock  of 


the  discovery  of  Stockley's  identity  was 
passed  both  picked  up  the  injured  man 
and  lifted  him  carefully  into  the  car- 
riage. At  first  it  was  thought  that  he 
was  dead,  but  examining  him  while 
Hetty  drove  swiftly  toward  the  Stockley 
home,  Osborne  discovered  that  there 
were  still  signs  of  life,  but  very  slight 
ones. 

W  hen  they  arrived  at  Henry  Stock- 
ley's  home,  a  doctor  was  immediately 
called,  and  he  drew  the  family  aside  to 
tell  them  that  there  was  no  hope  what- 
ever for  the  injured  man's  recovery, 
although  he  might  live  for  a  few  days. 

Before  long  Henry  Stockley  regained 
consciousness,  and  his  first  request,  on 
finding  how  seriously  hurt  he  was,  was 
that  a  lawyer  be  called  in  order  that  he 
might  make  his  will.  The  attorney  was 
brought  to  the  bedside,  and  the  dying 
man  dictated,  with  John  Osborne  as  a 
witness,  what  should  be  done  with' his 
riches  after  his  death. 

As  the  last  of  the  will  was  being  made 
by  Henry  Stocklej-,  Osborne  found  him- 
self in  tears.  They  were  not  tears  in- 
cited by  sympathy  for  the  dying  person, 
this  time,  but  for  himself  and  Hetty, 
for  the  document  under  formation  had 
a  direct  and  serious  bearing  on  them 
both.  Henry  Stockley  finished,  after 
naming  the  beneficiaries  for  the  prop- 
erty and  personal  possessions,  dictated 
what- was  to  become  of  his  vast  savings. 

''In  consideration  of  the  great  wrong 
which  I  realize  I  have  committed  to  the 
family  of  Miss  Hettj'  Drayson,"  he  con- 
cluded the  document.  "I  hereby  seek  to 
make  reparation  and  at  the  same  time 
give  to  my  beloved  son  Richard  his  due. 
I  do  hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  my  be- 
loved son  Richard,  on  condition  that  he 
meet  the  following  provision,  all  my 
moneys  and  stock  interest.  The  provi- 
sion which  must  be  met  by  him  in  order 
to  receive  this  is  that  he  marry  ^liss 
Hetty  Drayson.  In  the  event  that  this 
requirement  is  not  carried  out,  the 
moneys  are  to  be  distributed  for  char- 
ities in  whatever  way  is  deemed  best  in 
the  estimation  of  the  e.xecutors  of  this, 
my  last  will  and  testament." 

John  Osborne  sat  limply  in  his  chair. 
The  provision  in  the  will  had  taken  him 
by  storm,  and  he  knew  not  what  to  do. 
So  far  as  Hetty  herself  was  concerned, 
he  well  knew  that  the  marriage  would 
not  take  place,  but  what  the  unscrupu- 
lous Richard  would  do  he  could  not  tell, 
and  that  was  what  troubled  him. 

It  also  troubled  Richard  when  he  heard 


of  it  after  his  father's  death  two  days 
later,  for  he  did  not  know  what  to  do. 
There  were  immediately  two  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  his  obtaining  his  father's 
money.  Primarily,  he  was  aware  of 
the  fact  that  Hetty  had  no  love  what- 
ever for  him,  and  that  her  affections 
were  all  for  John  Osborne;  then,  and  a 
grave  trouble  it  was,  he  knew  of  ties 
that  bound  him  by  honor  and  duty  to 
Elsie  Kent.  That  same  day,  in  the 
office,  they  had  had  a  serious  conversa- 
tion, and  Elsie  had  informed  him  that 
she  was  soon  to  be  a  mother.  He  had 
promised  in  answer  to  her  ardent  plead- 
ings that  their  marriage  would  take 
place  within  a  week.  But  then  this  com- 
plication arose.  He  wanted,  and  wanted 
badly,  the  riches  left  by  his  father,  but 
what  was  he  to  do? 

For  more  than  an  hour  Richard 
Stockley  sat  pondering  in  the  privacy 
of  his  room.  He  could  see  no  alterna- 
tive— no  way  out  of  the  difficulty — and 
it  seemed  impossible  for  him  to  obtain 
the  wealth  that  was  almost  within  his 
power.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  resign 
to  what  seemed  the  inevitable  regarding 
the  procuring  of  his  father's  money,  an 
idea  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of 
young  Stockley.  He  stopped,  and  re- 
viewed it  carefully.  There  seemed  to  be 
no  flaw  and  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
succeed.  Richard  Stockley  rose,  walked 
out  into  the  garage,  got  out  his  auto- 
mobile, and  started  to  put  the  plan  in 
progress. 

Three  days  later  the  character  of 
John  Osborne  was  marked  in  the  minds 
of  the  village.  A  rumor  was  circulated, 
no  one  knew  its  origin,  but  it  was  wide- 
spread nevertheless,  that  John  Osborne 
had  betrayed  Elsie  Kent,  a  poor  work- 
ing girl  whose  place  in  the  former's  mill 
was  the  sole  means  of  support  for  her- 
self and  her  grandmother  with  whom 
she  lived.  As  the  story  traveled  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  it  gained  in  impor- 
tance, and,  due  to  the  revisions  of  the 
man)-  who  heard  and  told  it,  also  gained 
in  logic.  When  finally  it  reached  the 
ears  of  Hetty  Drayson,  it  was  a  long 
and  awful  tale.  John  Osborne,  she  was 
told,  had  approached  the  mill  girl, 
threatening  her  with  the  loss  of  her 
work,  which  he  well  knew  meant  life 
itself  to  both  her  and  her  dependent 
grandmother,  had  taken  the  advantage 
offered  by  his  position.  The  tongue  of 
slander  was  speaking  rapidly  and  harsh- 
ly against  John  Osborne. 

Meanwhile,  not  content  with  the  havoc 
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that  the  story  had  already  wreaked  on 
the  reputation  of  its  victim,  the  man  re- 
sponsible for  its  circulation  still  spread 
it.  In  saloons  and  wherever  else  he  hap- 
pened to  be  he  repeated,  as  often  as  the 
time  allowed,  from  morning  till  night 
each  day.  No,  it  was  not  Richard 
Stockley  who  spread  the  rumor.  He 
was  far  too  wise  a  man  for  that,  and 
though  it  was  in  reality  he  who  was 
originally  the  responsible  party  for  it, 
he  had  sought  a  way  much  more  safe 
for  his  own  interests  and  just  as  effec- 
tive— Shillinglaw.  The  discharged  en- 
gineer had  been  waiting  for  just  such 
an  apportunity  to  revenge  himself  at  the 
e-xpense  of  his  former  employer,  and 
when  it  was  offered  by  Richard  Stock- 
ley  he  grasped  it  with  ardor.  There- 
fore it  was  that  the  rumor  had  gained 
so  much  ground  so  rapidly. 

Law-abiding  spirit  in  Ashton,  espe- 
cialy  when  citizens  felt  that  the  law  was 
not  doing  its  duty  toward  punishing  a 
crime,  was  not  the  governing  spirit. 
This  was  made  evident  in  the  case  of 
John  Osborne,  and  as  soon  as  the  ru- 
mor set  on  its  way  by  the  crafty  young 
Stockley  and  the  vengeful  Shillinglaw 
had  begun  to  reach  the  ears  of  the  male 
populace  of  the  town,  crowds  gathered 
at  corners  and  wherever  else  the  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  was  afforded  them. 
Any  one  standing  within  a  few  feet  of 
these  gatherings  could  not  have  heard 
what  the  conversation  was  about,  owing 
to  the  low  tones  in  which  it  was  carried 
on,  but  emphatic  curses  would  have  been 
frequently  audible.  Something  was  ex- 
citing the  wrath  of  the  whole  town,  and 
that  something  was  the  supposed  cow- 
ardly deed  of  John  Osborne.  From  such 
demonstrations  in  the  streets,  it  was  ap- 
parent that  there  would  be  drastic  re- 
sults— that  seemed  inevitable. 

The  whole  affair  reached  a  climax  on 
an  afternoon  a  few  days  after  the  story 
told  by  Shillinglaw  had  been  started, 
when  Osborne,  the  victim  of  the  infamy, 
was  worrying  in  his  office  at  the  Ashton 
Mills.  The  cotton  king,  although  he 
was  greatly  troubled  concerning  the  in- 
jury that  was  wrongfully  being  done  to 
his  reputation,  was  not  worrying  over 
that  at  the  time.  It  was  over  the  con- 
ditions in  the  cotton  market — the  dis- 
couragingly  poor  conditions. 

That  day  he  had  received  a  telegram 
from  his  brokers  in  the  city,  stating  that 
the  prices  were  dropping  continually, 
and  their  advice  was  to  sell  before  any 
more  money  was  lost.    The  last  of  the 


wire  read  "25  or  124?"  Osborne 
knitted  his  brows  as  he  interpreted  the 
code:  "Sell  or  hold?"  He  pondered  for 
a  while,  and  then,  calling  in  Piper,  scrib- 
bled the  figures  24  on  a  telegraph  blank 
below  the  brokers'  address,  and  signed 
his  name.  It  was  an  order  for  them  to 
sell,  the  only  way  in  which  Osborne 
could  save  his  fortune,  which  was  tied 
up  in  cotton. 

As  the  owner  of  the  mill  handed  the 
telegram  to  the  clerk,  and  told  him  to 
send  it  immediately,  he  did  not  see  the 
pair  of  watchful  eyes  that  recorded 
every  movement  through  the  open  door- 
way from  the  desk  of  Richard  Stockley. 
No  sooner  had  Piper  reached  the  hall 
on  his  way  to  carry  out  the  errand  than 
the  manager  stepped  up  behind  him  and 
tapped  him  on  the  shoulder. 

"Let  me  see  that!"  he  ordered. 

"Private  from  Mr.  Osborne,"  was  the 
curt  answer  of  the  clerk  as  he  turned  to 
continue  his  way. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  Stockley  exclaimed, 
with  a  sneer  to  his  tone.  "Don't  be  in 
such  a  hurry.  There  is  a  little  thing  I 
know  that  might  make  you  stop  quick  if 
I  told  you  about  it.  Where  is  that 
money  for  the  widow  that  old  Osborne 
gave  you  to  deliver?" 

Piper  started  in  sudden  fear,  and  com- 
menced to  make  explanation. 

"Never  mind  tellirig  me  about  it," 
broke  in  Stockley.  "I  know  already. 
But  let  me  see  that  telegram." 

Tile  frightened  clerk  did  not  even 
hesitate  at  the  second  order,  but  handed 
the  yellow  paper  to  his  manager. 

As  his  eyes  met  the  single  figure  that 
composed  the  message,  his  face  lighted 
with  a  cunning  smile.  Here  was  an- 
other opportunity  for  him  to  further  his 
plans  toward  the  marriage  of  Hetty 
Drayson  and  the  attaining  of  his  fa- 
ther's fortune!  Perhaps  the  girl  already 
had  no  use  for  Osborne,  but  it  would  no 
doubt  help  to  embitter  her  against  him 
if  his  wealth  were  to  be  taken  away. 
He  decided. 

"Put  a  figure  one  before  that  twenty- 
four,"  he  said  in  a  commanding  voice  to 
Piper.  Stockley  was  acquainted  with 
the  code  of  his  employer,  as  he  was 
often  in  need  of  sending  messages  to 
the  brokers  himself  in  the  capacity  of 
his  position.  "Fill  in  the  one,  or  a  lit- 
tle tale  about  yourself  will  be  circulated 
before  long." 

With  trembling  fingers  the  terrified 
clerk  obeyed,  and  satisfaction  marked 
the  countenance  of  Richard  Stockley  as 


he  saw  the  message  transferred  fro 
"sell"  to  "hold" — the  sign  of  destru 
tion  and  ruin  for  John  Osborne. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  was  on  tVl 
afternoon  that  the  crisis  of  the  raf 
aroused  in  Ashton  over  the  allege  i 
crime  of  John  Osborne  was  reache 
It  was,  and  just  after  Piper  left  t^ 
office  to  send  the  telegram  that  mea 
the  downfall  financially  of  his  employ^  ; 

A  band  of  perhaps  twenty,  or  a  f(' 
more  men  entered  the  building,  withe  j 
any  notice  of  its  arrival,  and  walk' 
straightway  to  the  owner's  private  < 
fice.     All   had    drawn  revolvers, 
three  or  four  carried  long  ropes,  thro, 
over  their  shoulders  and  under  one 
their  arms. 

As  the  object  of  their  search  \-i 
sighted  at  his  desk,  a  loud,  pierc 
cry  came  from  the  crowd,  and  the  n 
ran  into  the  office.  Amid,  shouts  t 
told  briefly  the  cause  of  their  com 
and  their  intention  to  grace  a  bough 
the  nearest  tree  with  the  form  of  jj 
Osborne,  they  seized  the  cotton  k!< 
and  proceeded  to  drag  him  toward 
door. 

At  that  moment,  from  the  outer 
fice,  attracted  by  the  cries  and  cor 
sion,   came  running  Richard   Stock  . 
From   another   door,   at  precisel\ 
same   time,   Elsie   Kent  dashed, 
manager,  when  he  saw  what  was  1- 
done,  turned  quickly,  and  was  ab^u 
leave  the  scene  when  the  girl,  in  ~  , 
pathy  for  whom  the  lynching  was  ti  i 
done,   halted   the   proceedings   wit  I 
shout.  I  i 

"Wait!"  she  called  to  the  angry  rl 
"What  are  you  doing  this  for?" 

"For  you !"  was  the  short,  but  poi 
reply  offered  by  half  a  dozen  thro 

"Then  stop  now  !"  she  ordered  tl 
raising  her  hand  above  her  head  for  '! 
phasis  to  the  command.     "For  yc 
got  the  wrong  party.    I  heard  of  f 
story  that  has  probably  been  the  gr<|j 
for  this,  but  did  not  thijik  any  ontj 
lieved  it.   John  Osborne  is  a  good,  |b 
est  man.    The  scoundrel  you  are  ij.' 
ing  for  is  there — Richard  Stocklej  f 

As  she  finished,  the  girl  pointedf 
finger  straight  at  her  false  lover.  T 
mob  swayed  and  turned  in  the  dj 
tion  indicated ;  then,  with  a  rush.  '  ■ 
another  wild  yell  they  surrounded  S  ' 
ley.     In  their  crazed  frame  of 
their  victim's  death  seemed  the  only 
sible  end  to  the  attack — until  Johr 
borne  spoke. 

"Stop!"  he  cried,  in  a  voice  that  1 
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h  above  the  din  of  angrj-  voices, 
here  is  a  better  wa}-.    If  jou  go  on 
,  h  this,  men,  it  will  mean  a  rope  and 
"langing  for  everj-,  one  of  you.  The 
'  '■  will  take  its  course.    Give  it  time."' 
'  '^t  first  his  words  seemed  to  have  no 
>ct,  but  the  seriousness  of  what  they 
>e  about  to  do  finally  made  its  im- 
■^Ission  as  he  continued,   and,  when 
ie  again  addressed  them,  the  confu- 
,  a  stopped. 

^jYes,"  she  said,  facing  the  leader  of 
[  mob;  "he's  right.  The  law  will — 
i(— take  " 

^nd,  with  a  lurch  forward,  the  girl 
forward  into  the  arms  of  John  Os- 


dropped  so  that  there  seemed  to  be  no 
stopping  point,  and  the  bottom  had 
fallen  out  of  the  cotton  market.  John 
Osborne  had  been  ruined  by  the  man 
whose  life  he  had  afterward  saved — 
Richard  Stockley. 

Now  in  the  city,  he  was  the  represen- 
tative of  his  firm.  He  had  done  noth- 
ing in  the  case  of  his  former  mill  man- 
ager, but  had  decided  to  let  the  law  take 
its  own  course,  but  nothing  had  been 
done,  for  Stockley  had  left  town  the 
day  after  the  affair  at  the  mill  and 
Elsie's  death,  ^^"he^  he  had  heard  that 
Osborne  had  gone  to  the  city,  the  earli- 
est train  he  could  catch  took  him  there 


been  received  by  Osborne  the  car  drove 
up  to  his  door.  In  the  front  seat  sat  a 
heavily  built,  dark-complexioned  man — 
not  Richard  Stockley. 

As  the  plotting  sender  of  the  telegram 
had  thought,  Osborne  was  ready  to  go 
when  the  automobile  arrived.  He  en- 
tered, unsuspecting,  into  the  rear  of  the 
car,  and  with  a  lurch  it  shot  away  to- 
ward the  outskirts  of  the  city. 

Perhaps  the  auto  had  been  on  its  way 
for  an  hour ;  at  an)'  rate,  it  was  very  lit- 
tle less,  when  it  suddenly  came  to  a  stop, 
and  the  chauffeur  climbed  down  with  an 
oath.  He  lifted  the  hood  of  the  engine, 
and    looked    inside.      Then,  walking 


"We've  been  trying  to  get  something  on  you  for  a  long  while,"  he  thundered,  "and  we've  got  it." 


.  All  rushed  to  her  aid.  and  water 
rought.  while  a  doctor  was  sum- 
by  the  telephone.  But  before  the 
I  :ian  arrived  the  end  had  come,  and 
rowd  of  men,  with  their  rage 
!  to  sorrow,  turned  to  the  door, 
tears  in  the  eyes  of  nearly  every 
The  girl  for  whom  thej'  had  re- 

I  to  take  their  lives  in  their  hands 
ied — of  shock  from  the  crime  they 
ome  to  revenge. 

veek  later,  John  Osborne  had  re- 
'.  to  the  city.    He  had  been  forced 

II  a  half  interest  in  the  Ashton  Cot- 
lills.  in  order  to  meet^his  liabilities, 
ht  about  by  his  absolute  ruin  that 
een  the  result  when  the  brokers 
eld  his  cotton  interest  when  the 
t    had    fallen.     The    price  had 


also,  for  he  was  still  working  to  obtain 
the  money  left  by  his  father.  His 
Scheme  was  to  find  a  way  in  which  to 
win  Hetty  Drayson,  and  he  thought  that 
he  had  discovered  one.  Every  step  he 
took  was  to  carry  this  out. 

On  arriving  in  the  metropolis  the  first 
place  that  Stockley  went  to  was  a  tele- 
graph oflSce.    There  he  sent  a  telegram, 
addressed  to  John  Osborne.    It  read : 
"Am  sending  auto  to  take  you  to 

my  country  home  for  over  Sunday. 

Be  read}-." 

The  name  he  signed  was  that  of  the 
former  cotton  king's  broker,  for  he 
knew  of  their  friendship,  and  felt  rea- 
sonablj-  certain  that  the  invitation  would 
be  accepted. 

Stockley's  plans  had  already  been  laid, 
for  within  an  hour  after  the  wire  had 


around  to  the  rear  seat,  he  informed 
Osborne  that  they  would  be  delaj'ed  for 
some  time.  Looking  about,  the  cotton 
man  saw  that  the  only  house  in  sight 
was  a  small,  dilapidated  one,  that  stood 
a  few  hundred  feet  ahead,  set  in  far 
from  the  road.  He  decided  to  spend  the 
time  waiting  for  the  chauffeur  by 
walking. 

As  his  foot  touched  the  ground  in 
alighting  from  the  automobile,  Osborne 
noticed  for  the  first  time  that  the  chauf- 
feur held  in  his  hand  a  revolver  that 
was  pointed  directly  at  him.  With  a 
start,  he  understood.  The  whole  thing 
was  a  scheme. 

"Well,  what  next?''  he  inquired  of  his 
captor,  in  quiet  tones. 

"Next."  repeated  the  other,  "you  are 
going  to  be  kept  in  that  house  over 
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there  until  your  friend  Mr.  Stockley  can 
marry  your  fiancee." 

"I'll  stay  here  forever,  then,"  smiled 
Osborne,  "for  she'll  never  marry  him. 
She  hates  him  as  much  now  as  she  did 
me  before  -the  truth  of  the  Kent  affair 
became  known." 

"Well,  we'll  see  about  that,"  was  all 
tiiat  the  other  said  in  reply  to  the  state- 
ment. "Now  march  ahead  to  that 
house." 

Osborne   obeyed.     He  walked  back- 


on  a  train  that  was  just  leaving.  An 
hour  later  he  was  mounting  the  steps  of 
the  home  of  the  girl  whom  his  father 
had  provided  in  his  will  he  should  marry 
in  order  to  obtain  the  fortune  left  be- 
hind him. 

Hetty  met  him  in  the  hall,  and  he  im- 
mediately commenced  to  tell  her  of  his 
mission. 

"You  received  my  telegram?"  he  in- 
quired. 

"I  did,"  she  replied,  "and  you  say  that 


make  retribution  to  you  for  the  wro 
he  did  to  your  parents?'' 

Stockley's  arms  were  outstretcht 
and  he  attempted  to  encircle  the  wa 
of  the  girl.  She  drew  away  from  h 
in  disgust. 

"You  wretch  !"  she  screamed.  "Do 
come  near  me  1  I  am  insulted  that 
man  of  your  reputation,  and  who  1 
been  such  a  disgrace  to  society  a 
himself  should  even  speak  to  me.  A 
you  dare  to  ask  me  to  marry  you !" 
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"You  wretch,"  she  screamed,  pushing  him  away,  "don't  come  near  me!" 


ward,  however,  watching  closely  for  a 
chance  to  catch  the  man  with  the  re- 
volver unawares.  As  they  reached  the 
door  of  the  old  place,  the  chauffeur 
reached  for  the  knob.  For  a  fraction  of 
a  second  the  gun  was  turned  away  from 
Osborne.  The  captive's  arm  shot  out  to 
grab  his  assailant  by  the  wrist,  and  there 
was  a  report  from  the  revolver. 

Back  in  the  city,  Richard  Stockley  was 
sending  another  telegram,  this  time  to 
Hetty  Drayson.  ;\s  soon  as  he  had 
given  it  to  the  clerk,  he  ran  into  the 
railroad   station   near  by,  and  jumped 


John  Osborne  has  been  killed  in  an  ac- 
cident. I  am  too  nervous  and  excited 
now  to  talk  of  anything,  Mr.  Stockley, 
so  you  will  do  me  a  favor  by  leaving." 

"But,"  protested  Stockley,  "but  will 
you  not  just  listen  to  one  thing?" 

"I  cannot,"  she  answered  quickly. 

"But  you  must,  my  dear,"  be  insisted, 
paying  no  attention  to  her  objections. 
"You  must  have  known  before  this  that 
1  love  you.  Not  because  of  my  father's 
will  alone,  but  because  of  you.  I  have 
always  loved  you.  Won't  you  marry  me 
now,  and  help  carry  out  father's  plan  to 


Stockley  was  about  to  continue  ^\ 
the   doorbell   behind   them  rang, 
turning,  both  saw  through  the  glas'' "t 
the  door  the  face  of  John  Osborne 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to 
scribe  the  expressions  that  appearei 
the  faces  of  Richard  Stockley  and  H 
Drayson.  The  girl  ran  to  the  door 
opened  it,  meeting  her  lover  with 
arms  outstretched. 

Osborne  paid  no  attention  to  her, 
walked  directly  up  to  the  cowering 
who  was  backing  away.    With  a  ■ 
strengthened  by  the   fury  he  was 
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raining,  he  took  Stockley  by  the  back 
f  his  neck,  and,  without  uttering  a 
ord,  administered  a  shaking  that  left 
le  victim  as  Hmp  as  though  there  had 
!;en  nothing  in  his  clothes.  When  he 
finished,  he  muttered,  as  quietly  as 
e  could  : 

j  "That  will  do  for  now.  The  police 
ijlj^e  on  their  way  here,  and  you'll  get 

e  rest  from  them." 
.^|;;Then,  turning  to  Hetty,  he  attempted 
smile. 

"I  don't  know  what  he  said  to  you, 
Il^ar,  but  I  know  why  he  said  it,  and  I 
n  assure  you  that  you  need  worry 
iout  him  no  more.  We  shall  be  mar- 
ed  to-night  to  avoid  any  trouble  in  the 
ture.  As  to  the  money  you  would 
ve  gotten,  perhaps  that  problem  is  an- 


swered, too,  by  this  note  I  received  just 
before  I  got  a  bogus  one  from  this 
scoundrel." 

Osborne  drew  from  his  pocket  an  en- 
velope, and  handed  it  to  Hetty.  She 
took  the  paper  from  it  and  read : 

"Cotton  is  on  the  way  up  again. 
You  may  lose  money  and  make  it,  and 
the  market  may  rise  and  fall  as  it 
wishes,  but  John  Osborne  will  always 
remain  the  cotton  king. 

"Congratulations  from  your  bro- 
kers." 

As  she  finished  reading,  three  men 
rushed  through  the  open  door.  One 
was  Mr.  Drayson,  the  other  Piper,  the 
thieving  clerk  of  the  Ashton  Mills,  and 
the   third,   who   dashed   ahead   of  the 


others,  was  immediately  recognized  as 
the  leader  of  the  gang  who  had  once  at- 
tempted to  lynch  Osborne.  The  latter 
sought  his  way  immediately  to  Stockley, 
and,  holding  forth  a  piece  of  paper 
which  he  carried,  thundered  to  the 
former  mill  manager : 

"We've  been  trying  to  get  something 
on  you  for  a  long  while — and  we've  got 
it.  See  this?  It's  a  written  confes- 
sion of  a  theft  by  Piper,  your  old  clerk, 
and,  as  you  can  guess,  your  name  is 
mentioned  several  times." 

Then,  turning  to  Osborne,  who  had 
listened  in  silence  to  all,  he  asked: 

"What  shall  we  do  now?'' 

"Let  the  matter  rest,"  he  replied,  "un- 
til later.  Til  attend  to  it  when  I've  fin- 
ished preparing  for-  my  wedding." 


Hints  for  Scenario  Writers 

By  Clarence  J.  Caine 

It  is  assumed  that  the  majority  of  those  who  follow  this  department  have  had  some  ex- 
perience in  preparing  scripts  for  the  market,  but  for  the  benefit  of  beginners  even  the  most 
simple  questioning  pertaining  to  photo-play  writing  will  be  treated  at  some  time  or  another 
in  the  future.  Any  scenarioist  who  is  in  doubt  as  to  anything  which  comes  under  the  head 
of  script  writing  is  welcomed  to  write  in  and  state  his  trouble.  Questions  will  be  promptly 
answered  through  this  department  or  personally.  Address  all  correspondence  to  Scenario 
Writers'  Dept.,  Picture-Play  Weekly,  Street  &  Smith,  Publishers,  New  York  City. 


peart' 


ENJOY   YOUR  WORK. 

you  sit  down  to  work  out  a  sce- 
nario with  a  secret  dread  of  the 
ort  it  is  going  to  cost  you,  your  work 
11  be  labored  all  through,  and  it  is 
:ter  not  to  try  to  write  at  all ;  but, 
you  begin  your  script  filled  to  over- 
awing with  enthusiasm  about  it,  the 
Winces  are  more  than  even  that  it  will 
)ve  a  success. 

t  takes  an  amateur  a  long  time  to 
lize  this  fact,  and  as  a  result  he 
irks  under  a  handicap  a  great-  deal 
the  'time.  Not  that  he  dislikes  the 
ia  of  scenario  writing' at  all;  on  the 
itrary,  he  thinks  there  is  nothing  like 


0pn  the  world.    The  trouble  lies  in 


•j  actual  work.    It  is  very  enjoyable 
him  to  think  in  a  distant  sort  of 
>    that  he  will  write-  five  two-reel 
jjghipts  during  the  coming  month,  and 
I  has  a  dim  outline  of  what  each  will 
about.     He  may  tell  some  of  his 
nds  certain  "ins  and  outs"  of  the 


"game,"  and  carry  on  a  fairly  intelli- 
gent conversation  with  some  writer  who 
has  made  good.  But  when  it  comes  to 
writing  those  five  two-reelers  and  all 
the  easy  part  of  script  writing  disap- 
pears, this  same  amateur,  nine  times 
out  of  ten,  shrinks  from  the  task  and 
begins  to  write  with  a  longing  that  it 
was  all  over  and  that  the  script  was  on 
its  way  to  the  editors,  or  that  he  was 
opening  the  envelope  containing  the 
check  it  may  bring. 

Scenario  writing  is  a  game  of  minds, 
and,  when  a  person's  mind  is  in  this 
condition,  the  spirit  of  the  thoughts 
he  places  on  paper  are  sure  to  be  con- 
veyed to  the  person  who  takes  up  his 
work  to  pass  judgment  on  it — the  reader 
or  editor  of  the  film  company.  The  man 
who  looks  over  the  script  will  clearly 
see  the  marks  of  "I  wish  it  were  all 
over,"  and  if  he  is  a  man  who 
reaches  a  decision  quickly,  he  will 
stop  reading  right  in  the  middle  and 


slip  the  script  into  the  return  envelope. 
The  way  to  avoid  this  is  to  get  chock- 
full  of  your  story.  Study  it  from  all 
its  different  angles,  and  enthuse  about 
its  possibilities.  Take  as  much  interest 
in  your  characters  as  you  would  in 
your  friends  in  real  life,  and  allow 
your  situations  to  thrill  you  fully  a? 
much,  if  not  more,  than  you  want  them 
to  thrill  the  public,  who  will  later  see 
them.  Thus  the  whole  spirit  of  your 
work  is  lifted  out  of  the  listless  class. 
Ideas  will  come  to  you  you  could  never 
get  by  working  indifferently,  and  the 
result  is  that  when  the  editor  or  reader 
looks  over  your  script  he  will  straighten 
up  in  his  chair  and  read  it  carefully 
from  start  to  finish  with  much  the  same 
spirit  that  you  wrote  it. 

OLD  STORIES. 

Many  beginners  write  to  us  to  learn 
if  it  is  acceptable  to  "remember"  old 
magazine  stories,  plays,  novels,  et  cetera, 
when  writing  photo  plays  and  use  them 
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either  in  whole  or  part.  To  all  these 
inquiries  we  emphatically  say  "No !" 
Then  the  writers  wonder  why  we  say 
that  sometimes  old  themes  can  be  used 
in  a  new  way. 

There  is  an  art  in  taking  an  old  situ- 
ation, or  one  which  has  been  used  be- 
fore, and  putting  it  into  a  new  play  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  appears  abso- 
lutely fresh.  Just  how  much  chance 
the  amateur  has  of  acquiring  this  art 
during  the  first  or  second  year  he  is 
writing  is  quite  a  question,  and  that  is 
why  we  do  not  think  it  safe  for  new- 
comers to  try  to  "lift"  situations  and 
"twist"  them  into  a  new  shape. 

To  take  a  novel  means  by  which  a 
man  found  happiness  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands  and  to  apply  the  same  means 
to  a  woman  who  lives  in  New  York 
City's  highest  society  would  be  permis- 
sible if  it  were  made  an  incident  to 
some  hig  theme  and  were  fully  dis- 
guised, but  to  make  the  New  York 
person  a  man  and  send  him  to  the 
South  Sea  when  he  wanted  to  find 
happiness  and  then  have  him  go  through 
almost  the  same  routine  as  the  man  in 
the  original  story  did  would  be  de- 
liberately taking  another  writer's  ideas. 
It  is  in  changing  the  viewpoint  of  the 
situation  so  as  to  make  it  appear  en- 
tirely new  that  is  legitimate.  The  orig- 
inal should  be  used  only  as  sort  of  an 
inspiration  from  which  a  new  idea  may 
spring. 

"overstocked." 

When  an  ambitious  author  gets  a 
rejection  slip  with  several  reasons 
printed  upon  it,  and  "Overstocked" 
checked  oft'  he  is  usually  muc'.i  puzzled 
as  to  what  is  meant. 

We  cannot  say  that  this,  coming 
from  certain  film  companies,  means  any 
particular  reason  why  the  script  was 
turned  down,  but,  like  most  rejection 
slips,  merely  implies  that  the  script  is 
not  available  to  that  company.  If  the 
editor  really  meant  what  "Overstocked'' 
would  imply,  there  would  be  little  use 
for  the  writer  to  submit  to  the  com- 
pany again  until  he  learned  that  a  change 
in  the  market  had  taken  place,  for  the 
company  would  probably  not  buy  any 
outside  scripts  while  they  had  enough 
on  hand.  We  know  of  cases,  however, 
where  this  reason  was  checked,  and 
where  the  same  writer  who  received 
the  rejection  sold  a  script  to  the  same 
company  less  than  two  weeks  later. 

When  a  company  is  out  of  the  market 
it  usually   announces   the   fact   to  the 


departments  in  magazines  devoted  to 
photo-playwrights,  and  the  close  stu- 
dent of  the  game,  therefore,  does  not 
have  to  worry  about  what  is  marked 
on  the  rejection  slip.  There  are  some 
companies  which,  at  certain  times,  do 
not  announce  these  changes,  however, 
and  thus  the  outsider  is  liable  to  be 
at  a  loss  to  know  just  what  the  relative 
value  of  the  checked  statement  really 
has.  We  think  if  editors  will  be  a 
little  more  careful  about  telling  writers 
just  when  they  are  in  the  market  and 
what  material  they  desire,  both  by  way 
of  photo-playwrights'  departments  and 
rejection  slips,  there  will  be  less  use- 
less submissions.  In  justice  to  the  men 
passing  judgment  on  scenarios,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  said  that  they  are 
doing  very  well  along  this  line  at  the 
present  time.  Our  warning  is  sounded 
for  the  future,  for  we  believe  that  it 
will  not  be  very  long  before  many 
changes  in  market  requirements  will 
take  place,  owing  to  the  shifting  of 
forces  in  the  political  end  of  the  film 
game.  In  the  meantime  scenario  writers 
must  take  the  reason  "Overstocked,"  and 
others  like  it,  at  their  face  value  and 
weigh  their  weight  by  what  is  known 
of  the  company's  market  requirements 
from  outside  sources. 

PRINTED  LETTERHEADS. 

Just  what  value  the  printed  letter- 
head has  to  the  photo-playwright  de- 
pends on  how  he  is  doing  business  and 
what  place  he  holds  in  the  "game."  A 
professional  free  'lance  who  does  noth- 
ing but  write  for  a  living  should  un- 
doubtedly have  a  letterhead  much  like 
that  of  a  business  house,  for  he  is 
selling  the  products  of  his  brain,  and 
these  products  need  advertising,  but  the 
amateur  who  has  sold  but  one  or  two 
stories,  and  whose  stuff  is  not  avail- 
able about  three-fourths  of  the  'time 
does  not  need  such  stationery  in  our 
estimation. 

A   NEW  ANGLE. 

Augustus  Rodgers,  a  photo-playwright, 
of  Red  Bank,  New  •  Jersey,  writes  us 
that  he  is  making  a  study  of  the  various 
ways  of  expressing  the  actions  of  actors 
and  actresses  as  they  appear  on  the 
screen,  so  that  when  he  wishes  to  de- 
scribe "business"  in  his  own  scripts  he 
will  have  a  regular  "motion-picture  vo- 
cabulary" to  draw  from.  The  idea  is 
an  excellent  one,  and  one  which,  we 
are  sure,  many  have  been  working  out 
almost  subconsciously  while  watching 
pictures  on  the  screen. 


It  is  applied  thus:    You  go  into  i'- 
theater  and  settle  down  in  your  favor  i 
ite  seat  to  watch  the  subject  on  th( 
screen.     The   actress   who    is  playinf-|- 
the  leading  role  comes  on  the  hurrie  I 
about  the  room.    You  mentally  figuni 
out  just  what  you  would  say — if  yoi| 
were  writing  the  scene  into  a  scenarii  • 
of  your  own — to  get  the  same  actioij 
on   her   part.     The   hero    enters,  aw^ 
there  is  action  between  the  actress  an 
him.     Again  you  figure  mentally  jup 
what  you  would  say  to  get  the  resuh 
Repeat  this,  scene  after  scene,  pictur 
after  picture,  show  after  show,  and  yo 
will  find  that  in  time  you  will  hav 
the  ability  to  describe  any  action  tb£=t' 
you  have  in  mind  clearly.    When  yo'-^ 
find  some  action  that  seems  especiall 
hard   to   express  on  paper,  work  an' 
study  over  it.    Get  it  down  clearly  i' 
as  many  words  as  needed.     Then  g 
over  it  and  reduce  the  number  of  worcJ  ^iii. 
in  the  sentence,  without  changing  tl4^ 
meaning  in  the  least. 

We  believe  that  repetition  of  this  e> 
ercise  will  prove  a  wonderful  help  i'M 
getting  the  words  in  scripts  down  i  ta 
a  minimum  also,  for  it  will  give  tV 
writer  the  power  to  express  htli( 
thoughts  in  "motion-picture  terms."  ' 

SMILES    AND  FROWNS. 

We  all  like  smiles,  and  we  all  di  i 
like  frowns.  I 

In  scenario  writing  the  complimen.j 
we  receive  for  our  work  are  the  smild^ 
and  the  criticisms  are  frowns.  Nat]' 
rally  we  like  the  former  and  dislilf' 
the  latter. 

But  when  the  acid  test  is  applied  a 
think  you  will  all  agree  with  us  th 
the  frowns  are  the  most  valuable,  f, 
they  are   friendly   frowns.  Take 
vantage  of  all  the  criticisms  that  y 
receive  on  your  work  to  improve ;  | 
not  think  that  some  one  is  trying 
belittle  your  efforts  for  personal  re 
sons,  for  any  one  who  is  capable 
criticizing  a  photo  play  intelligently  \\ 
not  waste  time  doing  spite  work, 
isn't  worth  it  to  him.    Also,  accept  1 
compliments,  thank  the  givers,  and  1 
them  away  if  they  be  written,  or  pi; 
them  in  your  "memory  file,"  if  they  - 
oral,  as  sweet   remembrances — nothi 
more. 

Answ^ers  to  Readers. 

Miss    M.    Litzen,    Chicago,  111 
We  list  the  companies  in  the  mar' 
for  scenarios  from  week  to  week  un 
the    heading    of    "Live-wire  Mar 
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Sints,"  and  have  also  published  a  list 
•f  film  companies, 
iliss    Helex    Arke,    Camden,  N. 
. — ^The   size   of   paper   which  should 
it^e  used  for  scenarios  is  eight  and  one- 
ij-alf  by  eleven  inches,  and  the  scripts 
should  be  tvpewritten.    See  Miss  Litzen, 
n]:bove,  for  answer  to  other  question, 
itt  Miss  Lida  Bodcer,    St.  Louis,  !Mo. 
-in  our  July  24th  issue  we  carried  a 
::"-ple  -scenario  which  will  give  }"OU 
7  correct  form.    This  can  be  bought 
:n  the  publishers  at  the  regular  price, 
rive-reel  play,  if  it  is  exceptional, 
njtfiay  paj-  anj-where  from  fiftj"  dollars 
spt3  one  hundred  dollars  per  reel,  but 
■V'lere  are  few  beginners  who  can  write 
rnarios  of  this  length  that  are  ex- 
^  ptional. 

g-  Hymax     Sx."rat,     Xewark,     X.  J. 
fE-Dissolves   in   motion   pictures  mean 
jBie  fading  out  of  one  scene  and  the 
sliding  in  of  another.    Double  exposin-e 
iy,eans  taking  two  pictures  on  one  film, 
lus  making  it  possible  for  two  sep- 
leg-ate  actions  to  take  place  on  the  same 
j-jtreen  when  projected.    The  amoimt  of 
-  -:tion  in  a  plot  tells  how  many  reels 
may  be.    Watch  multiple  reel  sub- 
::5  on  the  screen  and  compare  them 
-he  single  reelers  you  see,  and  then 
;u   will  tmderstand   what   we  mean. 
,  cripts  must  be  tjpewritten  to  receive 
'    reading  with  most  of  the  leading 
Ti  companies. 

M:ss   D.   Kexxedy,   LaCrosse,  Wis. 
~^ee  answer  to  Miss  Litzen  in  this 
::on    of    the    current  department. 
tuse-Play  Weekly  does  not  buj- 
:;ide  work,  as  our  stories  are  based 
n  produced  films,  scenarios  of  which 
supplied  by  the  manufacturers. 
E.    MuxsHAW,    Detroit,  Mich. 
The  best  way  to  learn  to  write  photo 
ys  is  to  studj-  all  you  can  that  is 
;:ten  about  them,  and  then  apply  this 
ihe  subjects  j^ou  see  on  the  screen 
1  to  the  plays  you  are  working  out 
;rself.    It  is  a  long,  hard  struggle, 
the  reward  is  really  worth  while, 
our  issue  of  Jul}-  24th  we  published 
imple  scenario,  and  this  should  give 
:  a  fotmdation  for  the  work. 
Iiss  Helex  Church,  Boston,  Mass. 
The  answer  to  W.  E.  Munshaw,  di- 
above,  covers  all  your  Inquiries. 
J.    XiCKERSox,    Ritz^-ille,    Wash. — 
most  every  week  we_4)ublish  several 
n  panics  that  are  in  the  market  for 
:.arios  under  the  heading  of  "Live- 
e  Market  Hints."   Bj-  clipping  these 
and  making  a  file  of  your  own  for 
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the  various  companies  you  will  find 
that  j'OU  will  soon  have  a  complete 
market  list. 

S,  Le\-\-,  Norristown,  Pa. — A  sample 
scenario  appeared  in  tlie  Julj-  24th 
issue  of  Pictube-Play  Weekly,  and 
the  answer  to  B.  Nickerson  above, 
will  tell  you  of  the  way  to  secure  a 
market  hst. 

H.  G.  Sh.\pley,  ^Minneapolis,  ]Minn, 
— The  author  must  decide  how  many 
reels  a  scenario  must  be.  See  an- 
swer to  Hyman  Surat,  in  this  depart- 
ment. Just  write  merely  Reel  i  at  the 
beginning.  Reel  2  before  the  beginning 
of  the  second  reel,  and  so  on.  Sce- 
narios should  be  absoluteh"  original 
with  the  author,  though  inspiration  may 
come  from  any  source.  Watch  our 
market  department  in  "Hints  for  Sce- 
nario Writers"  for  a  place  to  send  your 
scenarios. 

Mrs.  Eva  Fajeixham,  New  Haven, 
Conn. — See  answer  to  B.  Xickerson,  in 
this  department. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Qotxx,  Jamaica,  L. 
I,— We  do  not  act  as  play  brokers. 
By  following  the  market  hints  published 
in  this  department  you  will  be  able  to 
select  companies  which  will  consider 
your  work. 

J.\MES  M.  Douglas,  Stamford, 
Conn. — The  paragraph  entitled  "Over- 
stocked," in  this  issue,  covers  the  mat- 
ter which  is  puzzling  you. 

H.  BiCKERSTAFF.  Toronto,  Can. — The 
companies  who  are  in  the  market  for 
scenarios  are  listed  from  week  to  week 
in  Picture- Play's  scenario  department, 
under  the  caption  of  '"Live-w-ire  Market 
Hints."  Certainly  the  well-known  writ- 
ers are  paid  much  more  for  their  work 
than  the  unknowns.  The  work  may  not 
be  as  good  in  some  cases,  but  their  name 
is  a  drawing  card, 

H.  Bryce,  W.  Philadelphia,  Pa.— 
Copies  containing  what  you  desire  car- 
be  procured  from  the  publishers. 

J.  L.  XicHOLSox,  Faj-etteville,  X.  C— 
A  sample  scenario  may  be  found  in  the 
edition  of  Pictltie-Play  Weekly  dated 
July  24th,  which  can  be  secured  from 
the  publishers.  This  should  give  you 
the  desired  information. 

Short  Shots. 

The  more  action  you  have  in  your 
scenario  the  more  chance  you  have  of 
seeing  it  "produced  as  written," 

Just  now  a  t}-pical  American  stor>"  is 
an  alliuing  proposition  to  an  editor. 


-  Live-wire  Market  Hints. 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc.,  Xo.  2826  De- 
catur Avenue,  Bronx,  Xew  York,  is  in 
the  market  for  exceptionally  strong  one, 
three,  four,  and  five-reel  scenarios  with 
dramatic  action,  and  one-reel  comedies 
which  feature  Wadsworth,  their  come- 
dian. Their  scripts  are  now  read  within 
a  few  days  after  their  submission,  in- 
stead of  five  or  six  weeks  later,  as  pre- 
viouslv. 

FAT  FOLKS 


I  will  send  you  a  trial  T  Q  T  F 
treatment  absolutely  rnLL 

If  yoM  are  tired  of 
being  uusightly,  un- 
comfortable and  un- 
healthy, I  can  help 
you  regain  your 
former  figure,  health 
and  vigor  without 
dieting,  or  exercis- 
ing. My  treatment 
has  often  taken  off  fat  at  the 
rate  of  one  pound  a  day.  A 
saie  and  sane  method  that  has 
many  endorsements.  Send  postal 
for  descriptive  book  of  valuable 
advice  on  Obesity  and  my  ""pa\'- 
when-reduced  plan," 

Dr.  R.  NEWMAN, 

Licensed  Phj-sician,  State  Xew 
York,  36  East  Third  Street,  Xew 
York,  Desk  229.  

$50  FOR  PHOTOPLAY 

Contest  closes  soon.  Prize  for  best  solution  ot 
Problem  Play.  Amateur  writers  only.  Your 
idea  has  as  good  a  chance  to  as  anybody's. 

Don't  miss  this!  Send  25c  in  coin  for  Model 
Photoplay.    Contest  instructions  free. 

MANUSCRIPT  REVISION  BUREAU 
Contest  Editor,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


■  ■constantDemand' 

ipareume.Startatonce 


DETAIISFREE 

AtfasPublishingOiLfsa  ArtasBldg-GnciiiliBg 


I  nni/  Learn  to  Write  Photo-Plays 
LUUK  Exclusive  Method 


C'-.;  method.    This  school  turns 

cj;  ~:.-e  successful  scenario  nriters 
than  all  the  other  schools  together. 
There's  a  reason,  i  on  too  can  make 
big  money.  Send  for  free  booklet 
of  valiiable  information  and  Srecial 
P'-.re  0_ft'-.  DcT.'i  delay — Act,  before  you  turn  rage. 
Chicago  Photo-Playwrisht  Collese,  Boi278XY,  Chicago,  lU. 


HERE 
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Realize  On  Your 
Personality 

ACT  FOR  THE  MOVIES 

Have  you  ever  thought  while  watching 
the  screen  that  you  have  possibilities — that 
if  you  had  the  chance  to  show  what  you 
could  do  that  you  would  make  good.  No 
one  can  teach  you  to  be  a  star  like  Mary 
Pickford  or  Francis  X.  Bushman  unless 
you  have  the  natural  ability  and  a  driving 
director  to  bring  it  out.  We  can  show 
you  at  home 

What  the  Director's  "Phoio  Test"  IS. 
How  to  prepare  for  this  at  Home. 
Whether  you  are  fitted  for  Comedy  or 
Drama. 

What  Personal  Magnetism  is. 
How  Movie  Actors  Make  Up. 
How  the  Director  works. 
What  salary   you   can  expect  at  the 
Start. 

Who  to  apply  to  for  a  Position. 
Where  the  Studios  are  Located. 
How  Trick  Pictures  are  made. 

DON'T  TRUST  TO  LUCK 

looking  for  a  position.  The  stakes  are  too 
big.  There  is  a  great  opportunity  in  this 
field.  Directors  are  constantly  looking  for 
types.  You  may  be  the  one  to  have  the 
personality,  the  ability  to  make  good,  but 
unless  you  know  something  of  what  is  ex- 
pected of  you  you  won't  have  the  chance 
to  make  good.    This  is  what  we  tell  you  in 

"MOTION  PICTURE  ACTING" 

An  interesting  little  book,  full  of  just  the 
information,  practical  information  you 
need.  Whether  you  are  thinking  of  going 
into  the  movies  or  not  you  will  get  a  lot  of 
interesting  facts  in  this  book  that  are  well 
worth  know.ng.  We  take  all  the  chances. 
If  you  don't  think  "Motion  Picture  Acting" 
is  worth  what  you  pay  for  it  we  will  gladly 
return  your  money,  but  we  do  know  that  if 
you  are  thinking  of  taking  up  this  work 
that  this  book  will  be  worth  to  you  a  great 
many  times  what  you  pay  for  it. 

For  a  limited  time  we  are  offering  "Motion 
Picture  Acting"  for  50  cents  a  copy.  Care- 
fully fill  out  the  attached  coupon,  enclose 
with  50  cents — either  stamps  or  money — 
in  a  strong  envelope  and  the  book  will  be 
sent  at  once. 

.  —COUPON  MUST  BE  SENT— — 

H.  E.  Griffin, 

357  East  55  Place, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

I  am  enclosing  50  cents  for  a  copy  of  your 
book  "Motion  Picture  Acting."  It  is  under- 
stood that  if  I  am  not  entirely  satisfied 
with  this  book  that  my  money  will  be 
promptly  returned  at  my  request. 

NAME  

STREET   - 

CITY  STATE  


EvcryBlcmishRcmovcd 
In  Ten  Days 

I  Will  Tell  Every  Read- 
er of  This  Paper 
How  FREE. 


Your  Complexion  Makes  or 
Mars  Your  Appearance 


PEARL  LA  SAGE,  former  actress  who  now 
offers  to  tell  women  of  the  most  remarkable 
complexion  treatment  ever  known. 

This  great  beauty  marvel  has  instantly  produced  a 
sensation.  Stubborn  cases  have  been  cured  that  baffled 
physicians  and  beauty  specialists  for  years.  You  have 
never  in  all  your  life  used  or  heard  of  anything  like  it. 
Makes  muddy  complexions,  red  spots,  pimples,  blackheads, 
eruptions  vanish  almost  like  magic.  No  cream,  lotion, 
enamel,  salve,  plaster,  bandage,  mask,  massage,  diet  or 
apparatus,  nothmg  to  swallow.  It  doesn't  matter  whether 
or  not  your  complexion  is  a  "fright."  whether  your  face 
is  full  of  muddy  sf>ot3,  peppery  blackheads,  embarrassing 
pimples  and  eruptions,  or  whether  your  skin  is  rough  and 
'porey,'*  and  you've  tried  almost  everything  under  the 
sun  to  get  rid  of  the  blemishes.  This  wonderful  treat- 
ment, in  just  ten  days,  positively  removes  every  blemish 
and  beautifies  your  skin  in  a  marvelous  way.  You  look 
years  younger.  It  gives  the  skin  the  bloom  and  tint  of 
purity  of  a  freshly-blown  rose.  In  ten  days  you  can  be  the 
subject  of  wild  admiration  by  all  your  friends,  no  matter 
what  your  age  or  condition  of  health.  All  methods  now 
known  are  cast  aside.  There  is  nothing  to  wear,  nothing 
to  take  internally.  Your  face,  even  arms,  hands,  shoulders 
are  beautified  beyond  your  fondest  dreams.  All  this  I  will 
absolutely  prove  to  you  before  your  own  eyes  in  your  mir- 
ror in  ten  days.  This  treatment  is  absolutely  harmless  to 
the  most  delicate  skin,  and  very  pleasant  to  use.  No 
change  in  your  mode  of  living  is  necessary.  A  few  minutes 
every  day  does  it. 

To  every  reader  of  this  paper  I  will  give  full  details  of 
this  really  astounding  treatment.  Let  roe  show  you.  You 
do  not  risk  a  penny.  Send  me  no  money  —  just  send  your 
name  and  address  on  the  free  coupon  below  and  I  will  give 
you  full  details  by  return  mail. 

FREE  COUPON 

I  PEARL  LA  SAGE,  Suite  157  I 
I       2119  MIchlean  Ave.,  Chicago.  IH.  | 

I     I  am  a  reader  of  this  paper  and  am  entitled  to  know  | 

■ full  details  of  the  sensational,  harmless,  scientific- 
method  for  giving  marvelous  beauty  to  the  complexion  1 

■ and  removing  every  blemish  in  ten  days.  There  is  no  ■ 
obligation  whatsoever  on  my  part  for  this  information.  I 

I  I 
I  . 

m  Name  | 

K  ■ 

p  Street   g 

;  I 

■  Cltj  Stall  ■ 


THE  PRICE  OF  BEAUT 

of  a  matchless  i-oniplexion. 
fully  developed  form  and  clear 
skin  with  the  exquisite  fresh- 
ness and  firmness  of  youth,  is 
the  low  cost  of  a  few  boxes  of 

Dr.  James  P.  Campbells  Safe 
Arsenic  Complexion  Wafers 

Use  Campbell's  Wafers  for  a 
short  time  and  your  skin  will 
show  a  wonderful  imt>rove- 
ment;  pimples,  redness,  wrin- 
kles and  sallow  skin  clear 
away  and. the  fine  texture  and 
firmness  of  youth  come  to  the 
skin.  Do  not  hesitate  to  uive  them  a  trial— this 
is  the  only  way  to  prove  to  your  entire  satisfac- 
tion their  wonderful  beauty  buildin'^-  efficacy. 
Their  cost  is  trifling.  They  put  you  inlperfect 
condition,  build  up  the  system,  removing-  all 
impurities  from  the  blood  the  real  cause  of 
all  skin  affections.  Act  now- send  for  a  box 
—50c.  and  §1.00  by  mail  in  plain  cover  on 
receipt  of  price. 

RICHARD  FINK  CO. 
Dept.  37, 396  Broadway,  New  York 

Every  dnigrsist  can  get  Dr.  Campbell's  Arsenic 
Wafers  for  you  from  his  wholesale  ^ealer 


Oh,  You  Skinny 


AVhy  Stay  ihln  as  a  rail?  You  dot! 
ha\e  to!  And  you  don't  have  to  ^ 
through  life  with  a  chest  that  the  taih 
eives  yon;  with  arms  of  cliildis 
strength;  with  legs  you  can  haid: 
stand  on.  And  what  about  ths 
stomach  that  flinches  every  time  yc 
try  a  square  meal?    Are  you  a  /iV 

Do  you  expect  Health  an 
Strength  in  tabloid  form  — throue 
pills,  potions  and  other  exploile 
piffle? 

You  can't  do  it;  it  can*t  be  dont 

The  only  wav  to  be  v  ell  is  to  build  i 
your  body— all  of  it— through  nature 
methods— not  by  pampering  the  stoi 
ach.    It  is  not  /ate  that  is  making  yf 
a  failure;  it's  that  poor,  emaciated  boi 
of  yours;  \  oLir  half-sickness  sho«  s  pla 
in  your  face  and  the  world  loveshealtl  I 
people.  So  be  haalthy— strong— 'vitc.  \ 
That's  livivg.    Don't  think  too  Ion  I 
seno  4  cents  in  st:imps  to  cover  inailii 
of   my    book.    "  INTEI.MGENCE  . 
PHYSICAL    CULTCRE,"   written     1  I 
tlie  strongest  physical  culture  instructor  in  the  -wor .  j 

LIONEL  STRONGFORT  ] 

DEPT.  W  es.  ATLANTIC  CITY.  M.  .| 


FREI 

Diamond  Jew^elr 

Everybody  can  get  th  ' 
solid  gold  10-kt.  Rin 
La  Valliere  or  stick  pi 
each  set  with  genuii 
X  cut  diamond.     Can  1 
easily  secured,  no  ca  ' 
vassing,   NO  MONEY  \ 
QUIRED,  something  ne 
and    unique,  nothii 
like  it  ever  offered.  N  I 
FAKE.  Write  to-day  f 
free  premium  offer  i 
STERLING  QUALITY  CO  | 
396  Broadway,         New  Y< 


SONG  WRITER 

"KEY  TO  SUCCESS"  FRF' 
Sent   to    You    Absolutely  * 

on  receipt  of  postal  card  lequest.  Secure  tl 
booklet  and  learn  ot  the  wonderful  n  oney  maki 
opportunities  the  song-writing  profession  off' 
ambitious  writers.  Past  experience  unnecessai 
Write  to-day  or  subniit  poeras  and  receive  o 
opinion  toe'ether  with  the  valuable  bookl 
Knickerbocker  Studios,  600  Gaiely  BIdg.,  New  York  C 


A  Few  ol  Next  Week's  Features 

CHARLIE  CHAPLIN 

leads  the  list  of  big  things  to  appear  in  the  next  issue.  He  will 
come  as  the  hero  of  the  story  version  of  one  of  his  latest,  and 
without  a  doubt,  funniest  pictures. 


THE  GREATEST  CRIMINAL  STORY 

that  has  appeared  on  the  screen  in  a  long  time  will  be  published 
in  fiction  form.  For  once,  in  this,  we  have  a  stor\^  of  the  under- 
world— and  the  world  at  large,  too — without  the  detective  element. 

Hints  for  Scenario  Writers,  Special  Articles,  Numerous  Other 
Stories  of  the  Best  Pictures  and  Many 
More  Features 

You  can  get  them  all  NEXT  THURSDAY  in 
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^PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED: 


Five  Cents  Everywhere  Street  &  Smith,  PubHshers,  New  York 
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Giving  You  Wliat  You  Want 

As  a  proof  that  this  magazine  is  yours  and  is  endeav- 
oring to  give  you  exactly  what  you  desire, 
it  makes  this  offer: 

IS  THERE  SOME  SUBJECT 

of  general  interest  relating  to  motion  pictures  with 
which  we  have  not  yet  dealt  and  which  you  like  to 
know  more  about?    Undoubtedly  there  is. 

Who  knows  more  about  that  subject  than  a  pop- 
ular screen  star,  whose  business  it  is  to  know  every- 
thing about  everything  concerning  pictures?  No  one. 

Write  in  to  the  editor  of  this  magazine  and  tell 
him  the  theme  which  you  would  like  to  read  an 
article  on — one  of  interest  to  all  picture  followers — 
and  he  will  gladly  consider  it.  If  it  is,  in  his  opinion, 
a  worthy  one,  he  will  have  one  of  the  best-known 
stars  in  films  write  the  article  dealing  thoroughly 
with  that  subject,  and  it  will  then  appear  in  an 

early  issue  of 

Picture -Play  Weekly 
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STREET  &  SMITH,  PUBLISHERS,  NEW  YORK 
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THE  BANK:  A  CHAPLIN  COMEDY. 


B.  Quade 


Between  the  president's  desk  and  the  janitor's  mop  Charlie  Chaplin  finds  more  laughter  in  a  bank  than 
you  could  get  from  all  the  funny  things  you  have  ever  seen.  Yes,  it  is  a  bank.  It  does  seem  a 
strange  place  to  go  for  fun,  but  when  you  go  any  place  with  Charlie  you  go  for  fun — and  get  it. 

AN  ENEMY  TO  SOCIETY.  .   Kenneth  Rand  ... 

To  be  a  modern  Robin  Ilood  wotild  be  much  harder  than  it  seems.  Things  in  these  days  are  so  much 
more  progressed  than  in  that  famous  character's  time  that  it  would  take  nothing  less  than  a  master 
crook.  Stephen  Adams  was  just  that,  a  master  crook,  and  he  was,  moreover,  a  modern  Robin  Hood. 
But  that  is  only  Stephen  Adams.    The  rest  is  what  he  did  and  that  is  in  this  story. 

THE  CONSTRUCTIVE  GENIUS  OF 
THE  STUDIOS.     .  . 


Richard  Willis 


15 


If  you  have  ever  seen  a  remarkably  well-produced  picture — and  no  doubt  you  have — to  whom  have  you 
given  credit  for  the  impression  it  made  on  you?  Probably  to  the  players  and  the  director;  you  may 
even  have  considered  the  camera  man.  But  have  you  ever  thought  of  the  person  who  builds  and 
makes  the  scenes — the  Construction  Man?  Here  is  exactly  what  he  does  and  what  it  means  to  a 
picture. 

MACK  SENNETT  AS  PUBLICITY  MAN.    Leonidas  Owen  .18 

The  attempt  of  an  interviewer  to  extract  a  few  words  of  interest  to  the  public  from  one  of  the  biggest, 
and,  incidentally,  the  busiest,  men  in  the  business,  and  the  result  of  this  attempt. 


THE  FATAL  CARD. 


Kenneth  Rand 


19 


A  half  of  a  torn  playing  card  that  carried  with  it  a  criminal's  honor  and  gratitude,  meant  life  itself  to 
George  Forrester.  Forrester  was  one  of  fhe  most  notorious  men  in  the  coimtry,  but,  as  far  as  his 
personal  character  apart  from  crime  was  concerned,  one  of  the  best.  When  the  call  of  the  fatal  card 
came  he  answered,  and  in  a  way  that  will  make  a  thrill  go  through  you. 

FILM  FLAMS.  Dean  Bowman  .  .24 

vSome  interesting  facts  and  figures  about  the  pictures,  their  makers  and  those  they  are  made  for. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  MOTION 

PICTURES— VIIL  Robert  Grau      ...  25 

The  summary  of  the  rise  of  pictures  from  their  early  and  crude  beginning  to  their  present  stage.  Every- 
thing that  has  been  dealt  with  in  detail  in  previous  articles  of  tliis  series  is  included  in  this,  and, 
whether  you  have  read  those  which  preceded  or  not,  this  article  will  be  sure  to  interest  you. 


SCREEN  GOSSIP.  .  AI  Ray  

A  hundred  reels  of  the  happenings  in  filmdom,  condensed  into  a  page  of  livelj-  news. 

HINTS  FOR  SCENARIO  WRITERS.       .   Clarence  J.  Caine 

Instruction  and  advice  for  the  amateur  and  professional  photo  playwright,  Vvith  notes  on  where  and  what 
he  can  sell. 


ANSWERS  TO  READERS. 

Replies  to  aspiring  picture-play  authors. 
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The  Bank:  A  Chaplin  Comedy 

■  -  (ESSANAY) 

By  B.  Ouade 

Transforming  the  quietest  and  most  dignified  of  all  places,  a  bank,  into  the  scene  of  endless 
fun.  How  is  it  done?  Very  simple;  Charlie  Chaplin  is  sent  in.  With  Charlie  and  his  usual 
good  humor  a  Quaker  meeting  could  be  made  into  a  circus  grounds.  If  you  don't  believe  it  see 
what  he  starts  in  this  bank.  Charlie  walks  importantly  down  the  street,  into  the  building,  into 
the  president's  office  and  out  again.    Then  the  fun  begins — and  continues. 


HARLIE  CHAPLIN  came  walking 
briskly  along  the  street. 


There  was  something  different  about 
his  appearance.  His  shabby  shoes, 
baggy  trousers,  and  well-worn  derby 
were  the  same.  Likewise,  his  frayed 
necktie  "rode"  his  collar  fore  and  aft 
as  usual,  and  his  little,  closely  buttoned 
]  coax  had  not  been  replaced  by  a  new  and 
better-fitting  garment.  In  point  of  cos- 
tume, there  was  no  change  whatever  in 
his  outward  aspect. 

I  But  this  was  a  different  Charlie,  none. 
'  the  less.  You  could  see  that  at  a  glance. 
Walking  on  his  heels,  with  his  toes 
turned  out  at  right  angles,  his  feet  came 
I  down  on  the  pavement  with  a  new  pre- 
I  cision,  for  all  that  they  still  appeared 
'to  be  suffering  from  an  aggravated  case 
,of  corns,  spring  halt,  spavin — all  the  ail- 
||,ments  to  which  the  pedal  extremities  of 
'  man  or  animal  are  heir. 

His  little  bamboo  cane  he  no  longer 
twirled  as  he  waddled  along.  Now  he 
'held  that  swagger  stick  stiffly  through 
the  middle,  as  a  marshal  of  France  in 
the  days  of  Napoleon  might  have  car- 
ried his  baton,  and  no  less  proudly.  His 
head,  with  its  crop  of  bushy  hair,  and 

I his  battered  derby  perched  on  top  of 
that,  he  held  erect.  His  narrow  shoul- 
I  |ders  were  squared  importantly- — that,  in 
'  'a  word,  was  the  explanation  of  the  dif- 


ference in  him.  His  whole  bearing  radi- 
ated an  air  of  importance. 

What  was  it  that  had  lent  this  sur- 
prising dignity  to  his  carriage? 

Charlie  continued  his  proud,  his  al- 
most haughty,  progress  along  the  street. 
That  fall  which  proverbially  follows 
upon  the  heels  of  pride  almost  overtook 
him.  He  stumbled  over  an  infinitesmal 
something  on  the  sidewalk.  And  yet  he 
did  not  rail  at  the  inanimate  object  that 
had  menaced  his  equilibrium.  Retracing 
his  steps  to  it,  he  flattened  it  out  with  a 
tap  of  the  sole  of  his  shoe.  And  then  he 
resumed  his  lofty  way  up  the  street. 

In  at  the  imposing  white  marble  front 
of  an  office  building  Charlie  turned.  The 
massive  columns  at  either  side  of  that 
entrance  bore,  on  tablets  of  bronze,  the 
terse  information  that  herein  was  to  be 
found  the  Two  Hundred  and  Ninety- 
second  National  Bank. 

Charlie  crossed  the  ground  floor  of 
the  office  building,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
a  point  in  the  air  before  him  from  which 
he  disdained  to  remove  them  to  recog- 
nize the  existence  of  the  cigar-stand  pro- 
prietor, the  elevator  man  or  starter,  and 
passed  throi3gh  the  two  glass  entrance 
doors  of  the  bank  that  stood  open  at  the 
rear  of  the  lobby. 

The  tellers  and  bookkeepers  who  were 
getting  their  cash  and  ledgers  in  order 


in  the  cages  in  preparation  fol  the  day's 
business — these  Charlie  ignored  utterly 
and  completely,  a's  persons  beneath  his 
notice,  also,  as  he  moved  toward  the 
president's  office. 

Boldly  throwing  open  the  door  of  that 
sacred  precinct,  Charlie  passed  through 
it  and  into  the  room  beyond.  Here, 
from  nine  to  five  each  day,  Miss  Edna 
Lovely,  the  president's  private  stenog- 
rapher, toiled  at  her  typewriter.  It  was 
only  eight-forty-five  now.  She  had  not 
yet  arrived  to  take  up  her  daily  duties. 
Charlie  crossed  the  room  and  opened  the 
door  that  gave  into  a  narrow  hall  out- 
side, and  along  this  hall  he  strode — still 
with  that  air  of  importance — to  the  head 
of  a  flight  of  marble  stairs  that  led  into 
the  basement  of  the  bank. 

Descending  the  stairs,  one  at  a  time, 
Charlie  advanced  upon  the  great  steel 
door  of  the  bank's  vault  that  was  set 
into  the  solid  concrete  of  the  basement's 
wall. 

He  twirled  the  dial  of  the  combination 
once  to  the  right,  twice  to  the  left.  Then 
he  looked  off  into  space  from  under  a 
frown  of  concentration,  while  his  lips 
moved  as  though  he  was  repeating  a 
series  of  numbers.  With  a  satisfied  nod, 
he  returned  his  attention  to  the  dial,  and 
twirled  it  rapidly  round.  A  brief  pause 
to  consult  a  number  written  on  his  cuff. 
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Then  another  satisfied  nod,  and  again  he 
twirled  the  dial.  Seizing  the  wheel 
which  operated  the  bolts  of  the  vault 
door,  he  turned  it  slowly  and  the  vault 
door  swung  open. 

Charlie  stepped  into  the  safe,  to 
emerge  from  it  in  a  moment  with  a  pail 
and  a  mop. 

From  the  pail  he  removed  a  long  blue 
coat  with  brass  buttons  down  the  front, 
and  a  white  duck  cap  with  a  patent- 
leather  peak.  He  put  on  the  cap  and 
the  coat,  and  he  was  arrayed  in  the  uni- 
form of  his  office  and  ready  for  the 
day's  work.  And  incidentally  the  ex- 
planation of  the  air  of  importance  which 
he  had  shown  in  his  bearing  all  along 
was  now  disclosed. 

Charlie  Chaplin  was  the  janitor  of 
that  bank. 

Waddling  over  to  the  water  faucet  at 
the  other  end  of  the  basement,  Charlie 
half  filled  his  pail.  Then,  dropping  the 
mop  in  it,  he  lifted  the  bucket  and 
started  back  upstairs. 

Beside  the  desk  in  the  foyer  of  the 
bank  that  was  presided  over  by  a  young 
man  who  took  the  visitors'  cards,  sat  a 
powerfully  built  man  with  a  black  mus- 
tache who  held  a  roll  of  paper  in  his 
hand  that  resembled  the  diploma  of  a 
college  graduate  in  size. 

Between  the  young  man  at  the  visitors' 
desk  and  this  caller  Charlie  halted. 

He  removed  the  dripping  mop  from 
the  pail  and  absent-mindedly  stuck  it  up 
in  the  visitor's  high-  hat,  which  he  had 
placed  on  the-  floor  beside  the  chair  in 
which  he  sat. " 

"Look  what  you're  doing !"  sharply 
admonished  the  young  man  at  the  desk. 

Charlie,  turning  to  follow  the  direc- 
tion of  the  young  man's  pointing  finger, 
saw  the  handle  of  the  mop  sticking  up  out 
of  the  stranger's  hat,  and  he  smiled  at 
the  burly  caller  apologetically,  and  tipped 
his  cap  at  him.  The  latter,  inarticulate 
with  rage,  watched  Charlie  remove  the 
mop  from  his  hat.  And  then  he  picked 
it  up  from  the  floor  and  clapped  it  on 
his  head. 

Enough  water  from  the  mop  to  half 
fill  it  had  remained  in  the  hat  after 
Charlie  had  withdrawn  the  swab  of  rags 
on  the  end  of  the  pole  from  the  reposi- 
tory where  he  had  accidentally  placed 
it,  and  the  broad-shouldered  stranger's 
head,  face,  and  collar  were  deluged. 

He  bounded  up. 

"You  "  he  spluttered  angrily. 

Charlie,  who  had  picked  up  his  pail, 
and  was  starting  ofif  with  the  mop  over 


his  shoulder,  turned  as  he  heard  the 
visitor  address,  him. 

And  the  mop  smacked  wetly  full  in  the 
face  of  the  young  man  at  the  desk. 

"Can't  you  be  careful?"  expostulated 
the  latter. 

"You  bungling  blockhead !"  bellowed 
the  brawny  caller. 

Charlie,  with  the  mop  still  over  his 
shoulder,  turned  to  apologize  to  the 
young  man  whose  face  he  had  swiped 
with  it.  In  doing  so,  he  knocked  the 
stranger's  hat  off. 

"I'll  have  you  fired  for  this !"  roared 
the  latter. 

Charlie  turned  back  to  him.  The  mop 
again  gave  the  face  of  the  young  man  at 
the  desk  an  unas'ked-for  wash.  Charlie 
tipped  his  cap  to  the  tall,  thickset  caller 
once  more. 

"Beg  pardon — I'm  going  right  away !" 

And,  turning  to  suit  the  action  to  the 
words,  he  slapped  him  in  the  face  with 
the  mop,  sending  him  tumbling  back- 
ward into  the  chair  from  which  he  had 
risen,  and  waddled  off. 

Before  the  closed  door  of  the  presi- 
dent's office,  Charlie  halted.  From  within 
came  the  sound  of  sweeping,  which  in- 
dicated to  Charlie  that  his  assistant, 
Mike,  was  at  work.  Charlie  heard  the 
sweeping  suddenly  stop.  There  was  ab- 
solute silence  from  the  room  on  the 
other  side  of  the  door. 

"Loafing,  eh  ?"  Charlie  murmured  to 
himself,  while  his  brows  drew  together 
in  a  reproving  frown.  "I'll  have  to  put 
a  stop  to  that !" 

He  opened  the  door  and  strode  in 
upon  his  assistant. 

With  a  can  of  coffee  steaming  before 
him  on  the  president's  desk,  the  assistant 
was  eating  a  sandwich  from  a  paper  bag. 
The  sandwich  seemingly  had  been  made 
of  a  whole  loaf  of  bread,  split  in  half, 
and  with  a  piece  of  meat  of  the  length, 
width,  and  breadth  of  a  porterhouse 
steak  inserted  between  it. 

A  third  of  the  sandwich  was  in  the 
assistant's  mouth.  Despite  the  fact  that 
he  could  not  in  reason  expect  it  to  hold 
any  more,  he  was  nevertheless  in  the 
act  of  trying  to  transfer  another  third 
of  the  sandwich  in  his  hand  to  his  mouth 
as  Charlie  entered  the  room. 

"What  are  you  doing?"  Charlie  de- 
manded. 

The  assistant  made  a  series  of  inar- 
ticulate sounds  through  the  bread  and 
meat  with  which  his  mouth  was  stuffed. 

"What's  that?" 

The  assistant  mumbled  again. 


Charlie  advanced  to  the  desk  and 
picked  up  the  president's  penholder. 
With  the  end  of  it  he  freed  the  assist- 
ants' mouth  of  its  impediment  to  speech. 

"Now,  what  did  you  say?"  he  in- 
quired. 

"I  said  I  was  eatin',''  replied  the  as- 
sistant. 

Charlie  turned  away  and  lifted  his 
mop  from  the  pail. 

"Work !"  he  ordered  succinctly.  As 
he  spoke,  his  eye  roved  critically  over 
the  room  in  search  of  a  nook  or  corner 
that  the  other  might  have  left  undusted, 
and  which  would  entitle  him  to  a  fur- 
ther rebuke,  while  at  the  same  tirfie  he 
wrung  out  the  mop  unwittingly  over  the 
can  of  coffee  on  the  desk. 

Then,  discovering  the  can  there  for 
the  first  time,  and  also  that  his  assist- 
ant's back  was  turned,  Charlie  picked  up 
the  tin  receptacle  and  took  a  pull  at  it. 

He  blew  the  coffee  out  again  hur- 
riedly— it  tasted  too  much  of  mop  to  suit 
even  his  unfastidious  taste. 

"Can't  I  even  take  a  drink  of  me.  cof- 
fee first?"  asked  his  assistant,  in  a  com- 
plaining tone. 

Charlie  looked  from  him  to  the  can, 
which  he  had  hastily  set  down  on  the 
desk  again  after  sampling  its  contents. 
Then,  with  a  shrug,  he  waved  his  hand 
leniently  toward  it. 

"All  right,"  he  assented.  "Take  a 
good,  long  drink,  too — it  may  make  you 
work  better." 

His  assistant  raised  the  can  to  his  lips. 
He  followed  Charlie's  advice  about  tak- 
ing a  good  drink — he  drained  the  can  to 
the  bottom.  Then,  setting  it  down,  he 
smacked  his  lips  with  evident  relish 
Charlie,  who  had  been  watching  him 
turned  pale.  He  clapped  his  hand  ovei' 
his  mouth  and  passed  through  the  roon' 
into  that  of  the  president's  private  ste  ! 
nographer. 

Picking  up  a  broom,  he  began  to  sweei  i 
up  the  paper  with  which  the  floor  wa  | 
littered.  When  he  had  it  swept  up  int( 
a  pile,  he  sent  it  scattering  through  th^ 
open  door  into  the  president's  office 
where  his  assistant  was  wielding  his  ow: 
broom  once  more  on  the  paper  scat  j 
tered  over  the  floor  there. 

The  assistant,  who  thought  he  ha 
swept  up  all  the  paper  in  that  offict 
turned  around,  and  his  eyes  bulged  as  h 
looked  at  the  vast  heap  of  it  behind  hii 
which  Charlie  had  put  there. 

It  took  the  assistant  only  a  momei 
or  two  to  perceive  how  the  paper  ha 
got  into  the  office  which  he  had  ju 


swept  clean.  A  moment  more,  and  he 
was  sweeping  it  back  through  the  door 
into  the  stenographer's  office  where 
Charhe,  believing  his  work  through,  was 
about  to  depart. 

It  was  Charlie's  turn,  on  looking 
around  at  the  floor  behind  him,  to  gaze 
bewilderedly  at  the  mass  of  paper  which, 
it  seemed,  had  sprung  up  b^-  magic  on 
the  carpet  over  which  he  had  just 
wielded  the  broom. 

Then  he,  too,  realized  how  the  stuff 
had  got  there. 
"Mike !"  he  called. 

His  assistant  appeared  in  the  doorwaj' 
of  the  president's  office.    Charlie,  point- 
i|  ing  to  the  paper  that  the  other  had 
i!  swept  back  into  the  stenographer's  room 

'!  from  which  it  had  come,  turned  to  leave 

If 

with  his  mop  and  pail. 
"You  put  it  there,"  he  said  briefly. 
Xow  you  clean  it  up  yourself." 
Meanwhile,  the  burly  visitor  who  had 
een  waiting  in  the  foyer  of  the  bank 
or  the  president  to   arrive,  bounded 
^  suddenly  up  out  of  his  chair  and  began 
I  to  unroll  the  paper  that  looked  like  a 
I  diploma,  in  his  hands 

The  president  had  just  come  into  the 
lank. 

"I  want  to  sell  you  these  bonds,  sir !'' 
ihe  powerfully  built  stranger  announced. 
■  alsi    "•^o'-  interested  !"  snapped  the  presi- 
'  .J ''dent. 

He  tried  to  pass  by  the  visitor.  The 
latter  waved  the  document  under  his 


"I've  got  to  sell  these  bonds  to  j'ou," 
iie  insisted,  "or  I  am  a  ruined  man.  Buy 
them,  sir !  Oh,  buy  them,  I  beg  of  you ! 
You  had  a  mother  once,  didn't  you?  No 
— that's  got  nothing  to  do  with  this 
TJcase !    What  I  meant  to  say  was,  think 

Jjiof  your  own  wife  and  little  children  " 

'  The  president  succeeded  in  dodging 
around  the  importunate  visitor  and  has- 
tened off  toward  the  door  of  his  pri- 
\  ate  office. 

"Not  interested  !    Not  interested  !"  he 
-napped  back  over  his  shoulder. 
The  big  man  stood  looking  blankly 
iter  him  for  a  moment.    Then,  his  jaw 
losing  determinedly,  he  rolled  up  the 
ocument  which  he  carried  with  him  and 
-at  down  beside  the  young  man  at  the 
\  isitors'  desk  again. 

"I'll  wait,"  he  grimlj-  informed  the 
latter.    "He's  got  to  buy  these  bonds — 
jknd,  perhaps,  he'll  be  willing  to  listen 
'J  me  a  little  later.    I  want  you  to  take 
TV  card  in  to  him,  at  fifteen-minute  in- 
'rvals,  all  day  long." 
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'T  don't  think  Mr.  Gridley  will  see 
you,  sir,"  the  young  man  prophesied. 
'"He  said  he  wasn't  interested  in  buying 
any  bonds  from  you  to-day.  And  what 
he  says  is  usually  final." 

The  burly  man  settled  himself  more 
firmly  in  his  chair. 

"I'll  wait,"  he  repeated,  his  lips  tight- 
ening purposefully.  "If  he  won't  see  me 
in  his  office,  he'll  be  passing  by  here 
some  time  during  the  day,  and  I'll  get 
a  chance  to  put  my  case  up  to  him  then." 

Charlie,  descending  the  steps  to  the 


the  end  of  the  staircase,  and  one  foot 
went  into  his  assistant's  bucket.  He 
clumped  away  with  it  still  on  his  foot. 
Mike,  reaching  for  the  pail  a  moment 
later,  found  it  gone.  He  jumped  up  and 
hurled  the  rag  with  which  he  had  been 
washing  the  stairs  to  the  floor. 

"Another  one  of  his  tricks !"  he  raged. 
"He  won't  do  his  own  work,  and  he 
won't  leave  me  to  do  mine !  But  this 
is  right  where  I  have  a  show-down  with 
that  young  feller !    Yes,  sir,  right  now  !" 

jMike  turned  to  go  after  Charlie.  He 


Here  you,"  he  said,  holding  out  a  legal-sized  letter,  "mail  this." 


basement  of  the  bank  with  his  mop  and 
pail,  had  come  upon  his  assistant,  who, 
with  a  bucket  beside  him,  was  washing 
down  those  same  stairs. 

"You  thought  you  was  smart,  didn't 
you,"  Mike  addressed  him,  "leavin'  all 
that  paper  for  me  to  clean  up  out  o' 
both  them  offices,  when  it  was  j'our  job 
to  sweep  out  one,  anyway?'' 

Charlie  continued  his  descent  of  the 
stairs  without  deigning  to  reply. 

"I'm  gettin'  tired  o'  doin'  all  the  work 
around  here  while  you  take  it  easy,  I'll 
tell  you  that."  his  assistant  went  on, 
mounting  ire  in  his  tone.  "I'll  tell  you 
that !" 

Charlie,  stiffly  silent,  stepped  down  at 


found  the  latter,  who  had  freed  his  foot 
of  his  assistant's  pail  and  set  down  his 
own  bucket  and  the  mop  in  a  corner  of 
the  basement,  and  was  on  his  waj'  back 
upstairs  into  the  bank,  standing  behind 
him. 

]\Iike  walked  up  to  him  and  thrust 
his  face  into  his. 

"I  can  lick  you !''  Charlie's  assistant 
informed  him. 

Charlie  frowned  sternly  at  him. 

"You  forget  yourself,"  he  announced 
coldly.  "I  have  told  you,  a  dozen  times 
before,  that  when  you  speak  to  me  j'ou 
must  say  'sir.'  " 

Mike  ground  his  teeth. 

"I'm  goin'  to  punch  your  head  off, 
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sir !"  he  grated  between  them.  "Do  you 
like  that  any  better,  sir?  Then,  how 
do  you  Hke — this?" 

With  the  last  word,  he  launched  a 
blow  at  Charlie's  head.  Charlie  ducked, 
and  came  up  unscathed.  He  side- 
stepped and  danced  before  his  assistant 
on  his  toes,  with  his  fists  revolving 
around  each  other. 

"I'll  have  to  teach  you  your  place,  it 
seems,"  said  he.    "Here — hold  my  hat!" 

He  held  out  his  cap  to  Mike,  who  took 

it. 

"Hold  my  coat !"  Charlie  ordered  him, 
removing  it  as  he  spoke. 

Mike  took  that,  also.  And  then 
Charlie  hit  him  a  wallop  that  sent  him 
four  feet  through  the  air,  to  sprawl  on 
all  fours  on  the  floor. 

"Now,  bring  me  my  cap,"  Charlie  or- 
dered. 

His  assistant  obediently  did  so. 

"Hold  my  coat !"  Charlie  next  or- 
dered him. 

Mike  obeyed,  and  Charlie  put  his  arms 
in  it  and  buttoned  it  around  him  again. 
Then,  without  so  much  as  a  glance  be- 
hind him  at  his  vanquished  assistant,  he 
marched  away  up  the  stairs  toward  the 
main  floor  of  the  bank  for  which  he 
had  been  bound  before  Mike  had  sought 
to  "lick"  him — with  such  disastrous  con- 
sequences to  himself. 

Charlie  passed  by  the  calendar  on  the 
wall  of  the  bank,  above  the  marble 
ledges  that  were  for  the  customers'  con- 
venience in  signing  checks  or  making 
out  their  deposit  slips,  all  unconscious 
of  the  importance  of  the  date,  "May 
26th,"  which  was  blazoned  forth  in  foot- 
high,  black  letters  there. 

The  date  marked  an  event  in  the  life 
of  Charles  Careful,  the  cashier  of  the 
bank.    It  was  his  birthday. 

Though  Charlie  Chaplin  was  unaware 
of  this  fact,  there  was  another  em- 
ployee of  the  Ninety-second  National 
who  was  not.  That  other  was  Miss 
Edna  Lovely,  the  president's  private 
stenographer. 

The  cashier  of  the  bank  was  not  over 
thirty-five.  He  had  been  called  hand- 
some by  other  people  than  his  mother. 
And,  in  addition,  he  was  what  is  known 
as  a  "good  dresser."  Miss  Edna  had 
long  ago  confessed  to  herself  that  she 
was  in  love  with  him.  She  believed  that 
the  cashier  was  not  wholly  indifferent 
to  her  own  attractions.  But,  the  bash- 
fulest  of  bashful  men,  he  had  not  yet 
mustered  up  sufficient  courage  to  ask  her 
if  his  affection  was  returned. 


Here,  she  had  decided,  was  a  chance 
to  let  him  know  that  his  love  was  by 
no  means  in  vain.  For  his  birthday,  she 
had  bought  him  a  pretty  necktie  in  a  box. 
And  now  she  inserted  a  piece  of  paper 
in  her  machine,  and  on  it  wrote: 

''To  Charlie,  with  love, 
"from  Edna." 

She  removed  the  sheet  from  the  type- 
writer and  read  those  two  lines  upon 
it,  with  a  smile.  That  would  embolden 
him  to  speak,  surely.  It  would  show 
him  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  in  la)'- 
ing  his  heart  at  her  feet,  since  she  had 
thus  confessed  her  own  love  for  him. 

Rising,  the  girl  left  the  box  with  the 
necktie  in  it  and  the  sheet  of  paper  with 
its  two  lines  of  typewriting  beside  it 
lying  on  the  desk,  while  she  went  to  find 
a  sheet  of  paper  large  enough  to  wrap 
up  the  gift  for  its  presentation  to  the 
cashier. 

Charlie  Chaplin  wandered  into  her 
room  not  a  moment  after  she  had  va- 
cated it. 

Now,  Charlie — a  sentimentalist  ever 
— had  not  worked  for  that  bank  a  day 
before  he  had  given  his  heart  unre- 
servedly to  the  president's  fair  stenog- 
rapher. Though  he  loved  her  in  silence, 
it  was  none  the  less  ardently. 

She  might  spurn  his  offer  of  matri- 
mony on  a  janitor's  salary,  if  he  were 
to  make  it  to  her.  She  might  even  com- 
plain to  the  president,  and  ask  that  he 
be  discharged,  if  he  spoke  to  her  of  love. 
And  that  was  what  had  restrained  Char- 
lie from  mentioning  the  state  of  his  feel- 
ings toward  her — he  had  been  afraid 
that  it  would  cost  him  his  job. 

Now,  however,  his  eye  fell  on  the 
necktie  in  the  box  on  her  desk.  He 
picked  it  up  and  looked  it  over. 

"It's  a  nice  tie,"  he  murmured. 

And  then,  as  he  put  the  box  down 
where  he  had  found  it,  his  glance 
dropped  on  the  note  beside  it.  Lifting 
that,  too,  he  slowly  spelled  out  the 
words : 

"To  Charlie,  zvith  love, 
■  "from  Edna." 

A  joyous  expression  overspread  Char- 
lie's face.  She  had  meant  the  necktie 
for  .'  It  was  a  present,  a  little 
token  of  the  place  he  occupied  in  her 
regard.  IVith  love.  So  she  had  guessed 
his  secret  all  along.  And — this  had  been 
meant  to  let  him  know  that  his  love 
for  her  was  reciprocated.  She  cared 
for  him,  too ! 


The  door  opened,  and  the  girl  came 
back  into  the  room. 

Charlie,  stepping  from  her  desk  to 
the  stand  on  which  rested  the  letter 
press,  giggled  embarrassedly.  With  one 
finger  in  his  mouth,  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders  from  side  to  side.  The  girl, 
seating  herself  at  her  desk,  looked 
around  at  him  over  her  shoulder. 

"How  do  you  do?"  said  Charlie,  tip- 
ping his  cap  to  her. 

She  began  to  wrap  up  the  necktie  and 
the  note  in  the  box. 

"Hello,  Charlie !"  she  greeted  him  in- 
differently. 

Charlie  Chaplin  pulled  his  frayed 
necktie  up  over  the  top  of  his  long, 
brass-buttoned  coat,  and  fingered  it  smil- 
ingly. 

"Ahem !"  he  coughed  softly. 

The  girl  looked  around  at  him  again. 

"This  one's  getting  pretty  well  worn 
out,  isn't  it?"  Charlie  asked  her,  glanc- 
ing down  at  his  necktie  in  his  fingers. 

"It's  a  disgrace,"  she  answered  shortly. 

Then  she  turned  back  once  more  and 
went  on  wrapping  up  the  box.  Charlie 
giggled  again.  He  spun  the  wheel  of 
the  letter  press  round  with  one  hand. 
Instantly  an  expression  of  anguish  set- 
tled on  his  face.  He  had  screwed  his 
other  hand  into  the  press.  He  spun  the 
wheel  around  again,  releasing  his  im- 
prisoned fingers,  and  laughed  self-con- 
sciously once  more  as  he  found  the  girl's 
eyes  upon  him.  He  made  a  quick  ges- 
ture toward  the  box  she  had  partially 
wrapped  up  by  this  time. 

"Somebody's  going  to  get  a  present, 
aren't  they?"  he  asked. 

"They  are,"  she  agreed. 

Charlie  opened  the  door.  He  hesi- 
tated on  the  threshold,  and  then  he 
blurted : 

"I  know  who  it's  for  1"  and  he  threw 
her  a  kiss.    "Oh,  you !" 

And  the  next  moment  he  was  gone. 

In  the  president's  office,  which  was 
temporarily  deserted,  Charlie  stood  look- 
ing at  the  door  behind  which  sat  the 
fair  being  for  whose  sake  he  felt  that 
dying  would  be  but  a  blissful  privilege. 
He  threw  another  kiss  at  that  closed 
door.  Then,  lifting  his  arms  from  his 
sides,  he  let  them  fall  again — the  gesture 
of  the  hero  in  the  melodrama  when  he 
takes  leave  of  the  heroine  to  ride  forth 
upon  a  mission  of  danger  for  his 
majesty,  the  king. 

Turning  on  his  heel,  Charlie  walked — 
bouncing  his  shoulders  up  and  down — 
to  the  other  door.   He  turned  once  more 
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and  threw  another  kiss  at  the  panels 
of  the  door  behind  which  the  stenogra- 
pher sat,  repeating  the  gesture  with  his 
arms.  Then  he  flung  open  the  door, 
and  turned  simultaneous!}-  to  dash  out 
of  it — with  the  result  that  his  head  col- 
lided with  its  panels,  and  he  sprawled 
on  the  floor. 

Picking  himself  up.  Charlie  ap- 
proached the  door  stiffly.    He  raised  his 


wart  visitor  exclaimed,  "while  I  tell  you 
of  the  value  of  these  bonds.  Buy  them, 
and  you  will  secure  the  bargain  of  a  life- 
time.   I  will  sell  them  to  3'ou  for  " 

The  president  stopped  angrily  before 
him. 

"You  will  not  sell  me  your  bonds,"  he 
announced,  "for  any  amount.  I  wouldn't 
buy  them  from  you  for  a  ten-cent  piece. 
I  wouldn't  even  take  them  from  you  as 


Charlie,  looking  after  the  man  In  sur- 
prise at  the  excessive  rage  which  filled 
him,  was  aroused  by  the  president's 
voice  beside  him. 

"Here,  you,"  said  the  president,  hold- 
ing out  a  legal-size  letter  to  him  ;  "mail 
this.'' 

Charlie  took  the  letter,  and  tipped  his 
cap. 

"Yes,  sir !''  he  said,  and  he  waddled  in 


Then,  as  he  saw  them  turn,  Charlie's  face  lit  up  with  a  smile.     They  smiled  back. 


•  -p  to  it.    And  then  he  walked  through 
on  his  heels. 

Just  as  Charlie  was  crossing  the  foyer 
the  bank,  he  saw  the  black-mustached 
in  of  powerful  build,  who  had  been 
.iting  to  see  the  president  again  to 
deavor  to  persuade  him  to  c'lange  his 
:nd  about  buying  his  bonds,  spring  up 
ce  more  and  begin  to_unroll  the  docu- 
nt  in  his  hands  as  the  president  ap- 
^ached  on  the  way  to  his  private  office 

-  om  a  trip  he  had  made  to  the  paying 

-  iler's  cage. 

You  must  listen  to  me,  sir,''  the  stal- 


a  gift.  Is  that  perfectly  clear  to  you?" 
The  burl)'  caller  seemed  to  swell  to 
twice  his  size  with  wrath.  He  rolled  up 
the  document  which  he  carried,  and 
turned  on  his  heel. 

"You  will  paj'  for  this  !''  he  called  back 
over  his  shoulder,  as  he  strode  toward 
the  gate  in  the  railing  which  separated 
the  waiting  room  in  the  foyer  of  the 
bank  from  the  open  space  outside,  where 
the  depositors  and  other  customers  of 
the  institution  could  line  up  at  the  win- 
dows of  the  various  cages.  "You  will 
pay — mark  my  words  !" 


the  big  man's  wake  toward  the  letter 
chute. 

The  husky  visitor  was  leaning  against 
one  of  those  marble  ledges  against  the 
wall  of  the  bank,  tugging  at  his  black 
mustache,  while  his  massive  chest  rose 
and  fell  volcanically  with  the  rage  that 
still  surged  within  it. 

Charlie  halted  before  him,  and  looked 
up  into  his  face.  He  pressed  his  hand 
to  his  cheek,  and  shook  his  head  in  sor- 
rowing surprise. 

Then,  taking  the  man's  unresisting 
hand  in  his.  he  felt  of  his  pulse. 
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"Oh,  dear  me!"  Charlie  exclaimed  un- 
der his  breath. 

He  addressed  the  other: 

"Will  you  put  out  your  tongue,  and 
let  me  see  it?" 

The  man  accommodated  him.  Charlie 
took  a  stamp  from  his  pocket,  and,  ap- 
plying it  to  the  surface  of  the  extended 
tongue,  he  transferred  it  to  the  en- 
velope which  the  president  of  the  bank 
had  given  him. 

"Thank  you,"  he  nodded  to  the  disap- 
pointed bond  seller. 

And,  tipping  his  cap  to  him,  without 
another  word  he  waddled  away  to  the 
mail  chute. 

Charlie  tried  to  put  the  letter  in  width- 
wise.  It  didn't  fit  the  slot  that  way,  of 
course.  He  tried  again,  and  a  third 
time.  Then,  tearing  the  letter  in  three 
pieces,  he  stuffed  one  after  the  other 
down  the  chute.  After  which,  turning 
around  on  his  heels,  he  waddled  back 
the  way  he  had  come — serene  in  the 
knowledge  that  he  had  carried  out  the 
errand  on  which  the  president  had  sent 
him. 

Five  minutes  later,  holding  in  one 
hand  a  ten-cent  bunch  of  flowers — com- 
prising three  wilted  and  "wired"  roses, 
which  he  had  purchased  from  an 
Italian  vender  on  the  sidewalk  outside 
the  bank — Charlie  Chaplin  was  labori- 
ously pushing  a  pen  in  the  other  across 
a  scrap  of  paper. 

He  held  the  scrap  of  paper  up,  and 
read  the  result  of  his  literary  efforts : 

"To  Edna,  with  love, 
"from  Charlie." 

With  a  sigh  of  satisfaction,  Charlie 
rose,  with  the  bunch  of  flowers  and  the 
note,  and  retraced  his  steps  to  the 
stenographer's  room.  She  had  again 
stepped  out  of  it  for  a  moment,  Charlie 
perceived  through  the  crack  in  the  door 
which  he  cautiously  opened.  Though  he 
did  not  know  it,  she  was  at  that  mo- 
ment presenting  the  cashier  with  the 
necktie  she  had  bought  him  for  his 
birthday. 

Charlie  laid  the  flowers  down  on  her 
desk,  with  the  note  beside  them.  He 
kissed  the  tip  of  his  finger,  and  applied 
it  in  turn  to  each  one  of  the  already- 
withering  roses,  and  also  to  the  keys 
of  her  open  typewriter.  Then  he  stole 
out  of  the  room  again. 

Miss  Edna,  returning,  saw  the  flowers 
and  the  note  on  the  desk.  They  were 
from  the  cashier,  she  supposed — as  was 
natural,  since  it  was  his  Christian  name 
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that  was  signed  to  the  scrap  of  paper, 
as  well  as  Charlie  Chaplin's. 

Raising  the  flowers  to  her  lips,  she 
was  just  imprinting  a  kiss  upon  them 
when  the  cashier  himself  entered — to 
show  her  how  well  the  necktie,  which 
he  had  put  on,  became  him. 

"Thank  you  for  these!"  the  girl  told 
the  cashier. 

He  stared  from  her  to  the  flowers, 
which  she  was  holding  against  her  cheek. 

"Those?''  he  repeated  blankly.  "Why 
— I  didn't  give  them  to  you !  There 
must  be  some  mistake  !" 

"Didn't  you  write  this  note?''  she  de- 
manded, handing  him  the  scrap  of  pa- 
per on  which  Charlie  had  confessed  to 
her  in  writing  that  he  was  her  willing 
slave. 

The  cashier  laughed  heartily. 

"Of  course  I  didn't!"  said  he.  "That's 
Charlie,  the  janitor — I  recognize  his 
handwriting,  or  his  apology  for  it, 
rather.    That's  a  good  joke  on  you!" 

And,  still  laughing,  he  departed. 

The  door  of  the  president's  office 
opened  a  crack.  Charlie  Chaplin  looked 
in  upon  the  stenographer,  who  held  his 
bunch  of  flowers  in  one  hand,  his  note 
in  the  other.  She  had  got  them,  all 
right!  But  slowly  the  joyous  light  faded 
out  of  his  face.  He  watched  Miss  Edna 
hurl  the  cheap  bouquet  into  the  waste- 
basket.  Then  he  saw  her  tear  the  note 
in  half,  drop  it  to  the  floor,  and  set  her 
foot  indignantly  upon  it. 

"Fool !"  he  heard  her  say. 

And  then  she  swept  from  the  room. 
Charlie  crept  into  it  after  she  had  gone 
and  recovered  his  flowers  from  the 
wastebasket.  He  stuffed  them  out  of 
sight  under  his  coat,  and  crept  out  of 
the  office  again. 

On  his  way  down  into  the  basement 
of  the  bank,  Charlie  came  face  to  face 
with  the  cashier. 

Charlie  stopped  and  stared  at  the  neck- 
tie which  the  latter  was  wearing.  It 
was  the  identical  one  he  had  seen  in 
the  box  on  the  stenographer's  desk. 
Charlie  took  off  his  cap  and  scratched 
his  head  in  perplexity.  But  tlie  note 
he  had  seen  beside  the  box  had  said 
plainly  enough :  "To  Charlie,  with 
love." 

How,  then,  had  the  thing  got  around 
this  man's  neck?  Charlie  lifted  the  end 
of  the  necktie,  as  he  stoood  before  the 
cashier,  and  felt  of  it.  It  was  the  same 
one!  Charlie  gave  up  tlie  riddle  as  too 
much   for  him  to  solve.    The  necktie 
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must  have  been  meant  for  him,  but, 
nevertheless,  the  cashier  now  had  it. 
Charlie  let  the  end  of  the  necktie  fall 
from  his  fingers,  with  a  contemptuous 
sniff. 

"I  don't  think  much  of  it,  anyway!"  he 
announced. 

He  turned  to  continue  his  way  to  the 
basement,  but  halted  before  he  had  taken 
two  steps.  As  he  had  looked  about,  he 
was  confronted  by  two  girls,  who,  so 
Charlie  thought,  were  just  what  a  girl 
should  be.  Leaning  unconsciously 
against  a  woman  who  was  engaged  at 
the  cashier's  window,  Charlie  coughed 
his  old,  reliable  cough,  on  which  he  al 
ways  depended  to  attract  attention  of 
one  to  whom  he  was  too  bashful  to 
speak.  Then,  as  he  saw  them  turn, 
Charlie's  face  lit  up  with  a  smile.  They 
smiled  back.  Charlie  was  about  to  ven- 
ture a  word  when  he  was  startled  by  a 
door  slamming,  and,  looking  past  the 
girls,  he  saw  the  president  come  out  of 
his  office.  His  smile  vanished  quickly, 
and  without  a  word  he  spun  around  on 
his  heel  and  walked  swiftly  down  to  the 
basement,  abandoning  flirting. 

"Business  before  pleasure!"  he  mur-fmi 
mured  to  himself  as  he  reached  the  foot 
of  the  stairs,  seeking  to  console  himself. 

In  the  basement  he  seated  himself  on 
a  bench  against  the  wall  beside  which 
leaned  his  mop.  F'rom  under  his  coat 
he  drew  out  the  despised  bunch  of  flow- 
ers. He  turned  the  thing  over  in  his; 
hand  hesitatingly.  An  ash  can  stood  at; 
his  elbow.  He  lifted  the  cover,  and  was 
about  to  consign  the  bouquet  to  it — but 
he  changed  his  mind.  ' 

Stuffing  the  nosegay  under  his  coat 
again,  he  leaned  back  on  the  bench.  The; 
minutes  passed.  All  was  very  still. 
Charlie's  chin  nodded  down  on  his 
breast. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  'suddenly  the 
silence  of  the  bank  was  shattered  by  nc 
less  than  six  shots  fired  in  rapid  sue 
cession  from  a  revolver. 

Charlie  sat  bolt  upright  on  the  bench 
What  had  happened?  he  asked  him 
self. 

The  answer  to  that  question  was  this 
The  burly,  black-mustached  man  wh( 
had  tried  in  vain  to  dispose  of  hi: 
bonds  to  the  president  of  the  bank 
had  attempted  to  make,  good  his  threa 
that  the  latter  would  pay  for  having  re 
fused  to  yield  to  his  request. 

Leaving  the  bank,  he  had  repairs 
to  a  low  dive  frequented  by  denizen 
of  the  underworld,  and  there  he  ha< 
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enlisted  the  services  of  four  desperate 
characters, 
j  They  had  entered  the  bank  after  three 
lo'clock,  when  the  president,  his  stenog- 
irapher,  and  the  cashier  were  in  the  chief 
jexecutive's  private  office,  counting  up 
jthe  day's  cash  which  lay  in  bags  of  gold 
and  stacks  of  bills  on  the  president's 
|desk. 

;  The  black-mustached  would-be  seller 
Jof  the  bonds  had  gone  down  in  the 
jibasement  with  two  of  his  accomplices, 
iwhile  the  two  other  crooks  had  made 
jtheir  way  toward  the  room  where  the 
jPresident,  his  stenographer,  and  the 
jjcashier  sat. 

i  With  three  bags  of  gold,  the  cashier 
jihad  just  left  the  president's  office  with 
ithe  stenographer  for  the  vault  in  the 
-Jbasement. 

-'  And  then  the  two  crooks  had  burst  in 
jupon  the  president,  as  he  sat  alone  be- 
■ji  :jfore  his  desk,  and  opened  fire  on  him 
Avith  their  revolvers.  It  was  these  shots 
ifhat  Charlie  had  heard.  But  now,  as  he 
feat  up  straight  on  the  bench  in  the  base- 
■Jsjtnent,  he  heard  something  else.    It  was 

E woman's  cry   for  help,  and  near  at 
and. 

ioolaj  Charlie  bounded  up,  and  ran  in  the 
•eli  -tlirection  of  the  cry. 
;  01  i-i  The  two  crooks  who  had  gone  into  the 
hicHbasement  with  the  bfeck-mustached 
ct4ii.leader  of  the  gang,  had  grappled  with 
,i;»-the  cashier  and  the  stenographer  upon 
hiiijcheir  arrival  there  with  the  three  bags 
iipi  gold.  The  cashier  had  struggled' 
MiSoose  and  run  back  upstairs.  But  ]Miss 
-3i:|Edna  had  been  lifted  off  her  feet,  de- 
spite her  struggles,  and  was  being  borne 
cos;  Howard  the  vault — when  Charlie  Chap- 
Thiirin  dashed  upon  the  scene. 

'   He  slapped  one  of  the  crooks  on  the 
rist,  which  made  him  drop  his  gun. 
Then,  with  a  well-placed  kick  in  the 
•'"Istomach,  he  sent  him  sailing  backward 
.'*Wough   the    air   and    into    the  vault 
*fhrough  its  open  door. 

He   served  the   second   of   the  two 
"ooks  with  a  kick  the  same  way. 

Then,   turning   his   attention   to  the 
cader  of  the  gang,  he  leaped  on  his 
rhest,  and,  seizing  his  high  hat  by  the 
orim,  pulled  it  down  over  his  eyes  and 
ose   and   mouth.    Then,   turning  him 
liround,  he  forced  him  to  adopt  the  pos- 
:ure  of  a  man  stooping  over  to  pick 
tip  a  dollar  bill  on  the  sidewalk.  And, 
vith   another  kick,   he   sent  him,  too 
jrawling  into  the  vault. 
Charlie  grasped  the  door  and  swung 
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it  shut.  He  twirled  the  dial  of  the  com- 
bination— and  three  of  the  live  rascals 
were  out  of  harm's  way. 

Then  Charlie  turned  his  attention  to 
the  stenographer,  who  had  collapsed  in 
a  dead  faint  on  the  floor. 

Picking  her  up  in  his  arms,  Charlie 
slung  her  over  his  shoulder.  He 
stooped  and  secured  the  gun  which  his 
slap  on  the  wrist  had  caused  the  first 
of  the  crooks  he  had  tackled  to  drop. 
And  then,  with  his  fair  burden  hanging 
half  down  his  back,  and  the  weapon 
gripped  tirmly  in  one  hand,  Charlie  ran 
upstairs  to  round  up  the  rest  of  the 
gang. 

And  that  was  what  he  did,  alone  and 
single-handed.  Later,  after  the  police 
had  come  and  gone  with  their  prisoners, 
and  Charlie  stood  beside  the  stenogra- 
pher in  the  president's  office,  receiving 
his  congratulations,  a  head  was  thrust 
out  from  under  the  president's  desk — . 
it  was  the  cashier,  who  had  run  up 
from  the  basement  and  hid  there,  like 
a  coward. 

"You  are  no  longer  the  cashier  of  this 
bank,"  the  president  sternly  told  him. 
"I  shall  henceforth  intrust  that  position 
to  a  braver  man  than  you — Charlie 
Chaplin  !" 

Nor  was  that  all  Charlie  had  won  by 
his  heroism. 

"Have  you  still  got  those  roses  you 
gave  me?"  jNIiss  Edna  asked  softly,  fol- 
lowing him  into  her  room  and  running 
her  arm  through  his. 

Charlie  pulled  the  faded  little  bouquet 
from  under  his  coat  and  gave  them  to 
her.  He  turned,  after  a  moment,  to 
meet  her  eyes  over  the  withered  flowers 
— which  she  was  pressing  to  her  lips. 

"Then  you  do  love  me?"  Charlie  asked 
her  eagerly. 

She  nodded.  And  he  took  her  into 
his  arms.  He  stroked  her  hair,  kissing 
it.  It  surprised  him  to  find  out  what' 
coarse  hair  she  really  had.  It  had  al- 
wa3-s  looked  as  fine  as  spun  gold  to  him. 
But,  stroking  it  under  his  fingers  for 
the  first  time,  he  found  that  it  was 
tough  as  the  rags  of  a  mop  ! 

Charlie  woke  up.  It  zvas  the  mop 
beside  the  bench  on  which  he  was  sit- 
ting that  he  had  been  stroking  and  kiss- 
ing instead  of  the  stenographer's  head. 
He  stared,  bewildered,  around  him. 
Then,  rising,  he  hastened  oft'  upstairs. 

The  first  persons  he  met  were  Miss 
Edna  and  the  cashier. 


"Hasn't  the  bank  been  robbed?" 
Charlie  asked  him. 

"Xot  that  I  know  of,"  replied  the 
cashier,  with  a  start  of  surprise. 

Charlie  rubbed  his  hand  over  his  fore- 
head. 

''You're  sure  the  bank  hasn't  lost  any- 
thing?" he  insisted. 

The  cashier  placed  his  arm  around 
the  stenographer's  waist  and  started  to 
lead  her  away  with  him.  Charlie 
thought  he  heard  him  whisper  something 
to  the  girl  about  "drinking,"  and  "that's 
the  trouble  with  most  janitors."  The 
cashier  answered  his  question  over  his 
shoulder  sharply,  as  he  was  moving  oft' 
with  her  : 

"Xo,  the  bank  hasn't  lost  anything." 

Charlie  stood  looking  after  them.  So 
it  had  all  been  only  a  dream  1  He  drew 
the  bunch  of  wilted  flowers  from  under 
his  coat,  looking  from  them  to  the  de- 
parting cashier  and  the  girl.  At  that 
moment,  Charlie  saw  the  cashier  stoop 
and  kiss  her.  AA'ith  a  shrug,  he  tossed 
the  bouquet  into  the  air  and  kicked  it 
aside  when  it  came  down  with  a  quick 
flirt  of  his  foot  behind  him. 

"Well,  the  bank's  going  to  lose  some- 
thing," announced  Charlie  in  an  under- 
tone.   "And  that's  me  as  its  janitor!'' 


Child(e)  Harold  Pictures. 
'T^HE  superlative  form  of  hero  or 
■•■  heroine  "worshiping"  is  not  always 
displayed  only  by  the  giddy  young  miss 
or  the  chap  with  the  Chaplin  lip.  Little 
four-year-old  Harold,  who  lives  near 
the  Essanay  studio,  in  Chicago,  displays 
a  brand  of  heroine  "worship"  that  bor- 
ders on  the  pathetic. 

Betty  Brown,  Essana)-  ingenue,  is 
Harold's  idol,  and  if  a  day  passes  that 
he  doesn't  see  her  on  her  way  to  or 
from  the  studio,  it  is  tears  for  him  at 
bedtime. 

The  other  evening  his  mother  took 
Harold  to  a  moving-picture  theater  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  when  2vliss  Brown 
appeared  on  the  screen,  Harold  j-elled 
out  at  the  top  of  his  voice: 

"Der's  my  Betty,  my  Betty  B'own !" 

One  scene  showed  the  "villyun"  han- 
dling Miss  Brown  rather  roughly,  and 
that  was  more  than  Harold  could  stand. 
Breaking  away  from  his  mother,  and 
runing  down  the  aisle,  he  cried  out : 

"Don't  let  'im  hurt  my  Bettj- !  Don't 
let  'im  do  it !" 

Harold  nearly  broke  up  the  show ! 


An  Enemy  to  Society 

(METRO) 

By  Kenneth  Rand 

He  was  the  greatest  thief  of  all  time:  Stephen  Adams,  referred  to  by  the  newspapers  as 
"the  well-known  philanthropist."  He  robbed  the  unrighteously  rich  to  give  back  to  the  poor 
a  portion  of  the  money  they  had  wrung  from  them  by  oppression.  What  happened  when 
this  modern  Robin  Hood  met  the  girl  for  whose  sake  he  determined  to  return  to  the  straight 
and  narrow  path,  severing  his  connection  with  the  Master  Rogue  who  had  trained  him  from 
boyhood  in  theft,  brings  this  story,  based  on  the  Metro  Film  Corporations's  five-part  feature 
photo  drama  of  the  same  title,  to  the  climax  of  its  many  thrilling  situations.  Here  is  a 
criminal  story  without  a  detective.    The  cast: 

Stephen  Adams  Hamilton  Revelle 

Van  Tromp   Henry  Bergman 

Stephen  Janissary    H.  Cooper  Cliff 

Decima  Duress  ^  Lois  Meredith 


IT  was  an  hour  past  midnight.  In  the 
Paris  home  of  Monsieur  Pauchette 
— sumptuously  furnished  with  the  sav- 
ings of  the  poor  and  the  middle  class, 
which  he  had  inveigled  them  into  invest- 
ing in  his  fraudulent  lotteries— a  baccha- 
nalian revel  was  in  progress.  With  a 
tissue-paper  dunce  cap  on  his  bald  head, 
and  a  chorus  girl  on  either  arm,  before 
the  noisy  company  of  dcini-mnndaiiics 
and  roues,  both  young  and  old,  with 
whom  he  delighted  to  spend  his  hours 
of  idleness,  the  senile  Monsieur  Pau- 
chette was  dancing  a  tipsy  variation  of 
the  fox  trot. 

In  the  next  room,  under  cover  of  the 
boisterous  shouts  of  the  semiintoxicated 
supper  party,  the  burglar  worked  unde- 
tected. 

He  was  of  the  "gentleman-cracksman" 
type.  A  young  man,  not  over  thirty,  in 
evening  dress,  which  became  his  darkly 
handsome  face  and  athletic  figure  well, 
as  he  knelt  before  the  wall  safe  in  the 
rich  old  swindler's  library,  he  listened 
with  an  ear  laid  above  the  combinatioxi's 
dial  to  the  falling  of  the  tumblers,  while 
he  turned  the  knob  in  the  tips  of  his 
slender,  white  fingers  as  lightly  as  a 
surgeon  engaged  upon  a  delicate  opera- 
tion. 

At  last,  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction, 
the  young  man  sat  back  on  his  heels 
and  swung  the  safe  door  wide. 

He  took  out  a  double  handful  of 
jewelry — necklaces,  rings,  feminine 
adornments  all — which  flashed  and 
sparkled  even  in  the  dim  light  that  fil- 
tered into  that  room.    Transferring  the 


trinkets  to  the  capacious  pocket  in  one 
of  the  tails  of  his  dress  coat,  into  the 
other  Stephen  Adams,  referred  to  by  the 
nevv'spapers  back  in  America  as  "the 
well-known  philanthropist,"  stuffed  sev- 
eral packages  of  bank  notes  of  large  de- 
nomination, and  rose,  leaving  the  door 
of  the  safe  standing  open  in  front  of 
its  empty  interior. 

He  carefully  brushed  ofif  the  knees  of 
his  trousers  and  took  a  last  look  about 
him.  At  a  fresh  scream  of  mirth  from 
the  adjacent  apartment  in  the  Lottery 
King's  mansion,. where  the  supper  party 
was  waxing  merrier  oyer  the  food  and 
drink  that  had  been  provided  by  the 
hard-earned  money  of  Monsieur  Pau- 
chette's  dupes,  the  young  man  nodded, 
with  a  smile  of  grim  good  humor,  to- 
ward the  heavy  portieres  that  separated 
him  from  the  scene  of  revelry. 

"Eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  you 
rogue,"  he  murmured,  "for  to-morrow 
you  may  die — of  heart  failure  at  find- 
ing that  you  have  been  paid  back  in  your 
own  coin  !" 

Then,  crossing  to  the  open  window 
by  which  he  had  entered  the  house,  the 
young  man  climbed  out  of  it,  and  was 
gone. 

A  half  hour  later,  Stephen  Adams 
seated  himself  at  a  table  in  front  of  one 
of  the  cafes  in  the  near-by  Champs 
Elysees.  A  man  of  about  his  own  age, 
but  with  prematurely  gray  hair,  sat  at 
the  next  table.  To  all  outward  appear- 
ances, they  were  strangers,  for  neither 
so  much  as  glanced  at  the  other.  Re- 
moving the  spoon  from  the  drink  which 


the  waiter  had  brought  him,  Stephen 
drummed  idly  with  it  on  the  bare  marble 
top  of  the  table. 

"Everything  O.  K.,"  was  the  message 
he  clicked  out  with  the  spoon  in  the  dots 
and  dashes  of  the  Morse  code  for  the 
other's  ears.  "We  sail  for  home  to-mor- 
row morning  at  six,  on  the  Cassandra."^ 

The  man  at  the  next  table,  glancingi 
at  his  watch,  with  a  yawn,  rose,  and, 
walked  off.  Stephen  sat  on  at  the  table, 
sipping  his  drink.  It  was  fifteen  min- 
utes later  before  he  also  rose  and 
walked  away — in  the  opposite  direction.. 

Among  the  passengers  on  the  Cassaii-' 
dra,  which  sailed  for  New  York  on  the. 
following  day,  beside  Stephen  Adams^ 
and  his  gray-haired  accomplice  in  criirif,^ 
were  Stephen  Janissary  and  his  pretty, 
young  ward,  Decima  Duress. 

Janissary  was  a  scoundrel  of  the  deep- 
est dye,  who  had  made  the  chain  of 
stores  throughout  the  United  States  that 
bore  his  name  a  success,  and  thereby  a 
million  or  two  for  himself,  by  trampling 
out  the  small  dealers  without  mercy.'' 
The  girl  who  was  his  companion  on  the 
steamer,  by  which  he  was  returning, 
from  a  pleasure  trip  abroad,  was  the 
only  child  of  the  man  who  had  once; 
been  his  partner,  and  who,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  had  urged  Janissary  to  ac- 
cept her  guardianship. 

To  all  others  cold,  unscrupulous!) 
heartless,  to  his  ward  Stephen  Janissary 
had  always  been  tender  and  loving;  and 
she  returned  his  affection,  in  blissful  ig- 
norance of  the  villainies  he  committee' 
under  the  guise  of  "strict  business." 


J 

1  . 

On  the  second  day  out,  Stephen 
Adams,  with  the  jewelry  which  he  had 
stolen  from  the  lotterj-  cheat  safely  con- 
cealed in  his  stateroom  between  the  top 
and  bottom  layers  of  cigarettes  in  a  tin 
box  that  seemingly  had  not  been  opened 
since  it  had  come  from  the  tobaccon- 
ist's— the  bank  notes,  of  which  he  had 
also  robbed  Monsieur  Pauchette,  he  had 
sent  anonymoush",  on  the  night  before 
he  had  sailed,  to  a  Paris  newspaper's 
fund  for  the  relief  of  the  needy — found 
the  opportunity  for  which  he  had  been 
vainly  seeking  during  the  past  forty- 
eight  hours  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  the  young  lady  who.  he  had  told 
himself,  at  his  first  sight  of  her,  was 
"the  sweetest  girl  he  had  ever  seen." 
i  Passing  her  steamer  chair — for  the 
'twentieth  time  in  an  hour — Stephen 
sprang  forward  and  rescued  her  book 
from  the  deck,  where  it  had  fallen, 
a  :i  "We're  having  a  lovely  passage,  aren't 
ikiwe?"  he  asked  in  eager  conversational 
!  tones. 

i  Decima's  gray  eyes  looked  straight 
^^■into  his. 

'I  "I've  often  seen  your  picture  in  the 
■'j ,  newspapers  at  home,''  she  said  quietly. 

I  "Mr.  Stephen  Adams  I''    She  nodded  in- 
■^■vitingh-  to  the  vacant  steamer  chair  be- 
"^^'side   her    own,    and    the   joung  man 
ipromptly  appropriated  it.   "Being  known 
^  as  a  philanthropist,"  the  sweetest  girl  he 
■'''had  ever  seen  went  on,  "must  laj'  you 
*|iopen  to  attacks  from  all  sides  by  people 
".""rwith  pet  charities  who  want  you  to  open 
•*pyour  pocketbook  for  them.    I'll  plead 
guilty  right  awaj-  to  being  one  of  that 
:  .umber.    Couldn't  I  get  you  to  contrib- 
i:te  five  thousand  dollars  to  help  me  in 
ray  settlement  work,  'Mr.  Adams?" 

Stephen    frowned    with  annoyance. 
Xot  over  her  request.    He  wanted  to 
f.  ^grant  that,  not  so  much  because  he  felt 
.  the  cause  to  which  she  had  asked  him 
ro  donate  to  be  worthy,  as  for  the  good 
f-nd  sufficient  one  that  she  had  asked 
ir.    But  how  was  he  going  to  oblige  her  ? 
He  had  not  that  much  money,  nor  a 
tenth  part  of  it,  with  him.    It  was  out 
f  the  question  that  he  could  turn  over 
J  her  the  jewels  he  had  stolen,  and 
which  he  was  bringing  back  to  America 
^vith  him  to  convert  into  cash  to  be  de- 
oted  to  charity — what  would  she  think, 
jr  one  thing,  if  she  knew  that  he  had 
il  those  feminine  trinkets  in  his  pos- 
-ession?    If  there  was  onh-  some  way 
that  he  could  get  hold  of  the  sum  she 
had  asked  him  for,  here,  on  shipboard  ! 
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And  then,  with  a  sudden  smile,  he  rose 
and  held  out  his  hand  to  her. 

Janissary  was  coming  toward  them 
along  the  deck. 

"All  right,  !Miss  Duress,''  Stephen 
promised  her,  "3'ou  shall  have  the  money 
you  want  within  twenty-four  hours !"' 

That  night,  in  the  smoking  room,  Ste- 
phen rose  from  the  lounge  on  which  he 
had  been  sitting,  with  an  unlighted  ciga- 
rette between  his  fingers,  as  he  saw 
Janissarj'  enter.  He  knew  the  capitalist 
by  reputation,  and  his  blood  was  tin- 
gling over  the  prospect  of  entering  the 
lists  against  him — in  the  course  of  his 


chosen  career.  Coming  face  to  face 
with  the  ruthless  financier  in  the  center 
of  the  room,  as  though  by  accident, 
Stephen,  with  an  apologetic  smile,  lifted 
his  unlit  cigarette. 

"Have  yon  a  match,  sir?"  he  asked. 

Janissarj-,  reaching  toward  his  pocket, 
lifted  his  eyes  to  the  j'oung  man's  face. 
His  hand  stopped  at  his  side,  as  though 
caught  in  a  vise,  and  his  brows  drew  to- 
gether in  a  frown. 

"Your  face  is  familiar  to  me,"  he 
snapped  behind  his  locked  teeth,  "You 
remind  me  of  some  one  I  used  to  see 
every  day — and  that  I  disliked  very 
much  !" 

At  the  deliberate  insult  conveyed  by 
the  words  and  tone,  Stephen  drew  back 
in   genuine    surprise.    Then,    his  own 
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brows  lowering,  he  stepped  back  directly 
in  the  older  man's  path.  He  had  no  sus- 
picion of  why  the  other  should  have 
chosen  to  offer  him  such  a  gratuitous 
insult.  But  he  had  no  intention  of 
swallowing  it  meekly.  He  spoke  in  a 
steelj-  tone  that  matched  the  modern 
buccaneer's. 

"Perhaps,"'  he  said,  "I  remind  you  of 
some  one  you  once  swindled  in  a  busi- 
ness deal.  But,  I  assure  3"ou,  it  is  merely 
a  resemblance.  I  am  quite  positive  j"0u 
couldn't  get  the  better  of  me — at  any 
game  you  might  care  to  tr}M" 

Janissary,  a  calculating  gleam  'coming 


into  his  eyes,  accepted  the  veiled  chal- 
lenge. 

"Do  you  play  poker?"  he  asked 
shortly. 

"I  do,"  the  young  man  nodded,  with 
an  inner  smile  at  the  way  the  other  had 
fallen  into  the  trap  he  had  laid  for  him. 
"Do  3-0U  ?" 

"Then  we'll  see."  said  the  financier 
abruptly,  as,  with  a  jerk  of  his  head 
which  bade  Stephen  follow  hirn,  he 
started  across  the  room  toward  one  of 
the  card  tables  that  chanced  to  be  va- 
cant, "whether  I  can  get  the  better  of 
you  at  a  game  where  skill  and  nerve  are 
required.  What  limit  shall  we  play?" 
he  added  sneeringly,  as  he  sat  down  and 
beckoned  to  the  steward  for  cards  and 


''Commit  this  one  last  theft!"  begged  Van  Tromp.    "Only  this— and  then 
you  can  turn  straight !" 
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chips.  "Something  worth  while,  I  hope 
— that  is,  if  you  can  afford  it." 

"Suit  yourself,"  answered  Stephen 
blandly.  "I  told  you  you  could  name 
your  own  game.  The  sky  as  a  limit, 
will  satisfy  me." 

A  young  man,  with  prematurely  gray 
hair,  and  who  supported  himself  on  an 
ebony  cane,  had  risen  from  his  seat  on 
the  other  side  of  the  room  as  the  two 
sat  down  at.  the  card  table;  and,  as 
though  to  get  a  better  light  under  which 
to  20  on  reading  the  book  he  held  in 


turn,  reflected  upon  a  series  of  other 
small  looking-glasses  which  had  been 
cunningly  adjusted  into  the  cane's  han- 
dle. Stephen  called  it  the  "periscope 
cane";  and  with  it  any  one  could  see 
all  that  went  on  behind  him  as  though 
his  eyes  were  turned  upon  the  scene. 

Stephen,  after  a  glance  at  the  first 
hand  which  the  financier,  who  had  won 
the  cut  for  the  deal,  had  dealt  him, 
looked  carelessly  toward  the  man  who 
sat  reading  in  back  of  Janissary,  and 
saw  him  smooth  his  hand  over  his  hair 


"I  did  as  you  told  me.    I  kidnaped  his  only  child  and  brought  it  to  you. 


his  hand,  he  now  seated  himself  beneath 
the  cluster  of  incandescents  on  the  pil- 
lar near  the  table,  with  his  back  turned 
to  Janissary,  and  resumed  what  ap- 
peared to  be  his  perusal  of  the  novel. 

If  any  one  noticed  the  odd  manner  in 
which  he  held  the  cane — grasped  through 
the  middle,  and  with  the  handle  raised 
an  inch  or  so  above  his  head  and  point- 
ing back  over  his  shoulder  directly  in 
a  line  with  Janissary's  cards — it  could 
have  been  put  down  as  a  wholly  absent- 
minded  action  on  his  part,  due  to  his 
.preoccupation  in  the  pages  of  the  book 
on  which  his  eyes  were  lowered. 

The  cane  was  an  invention  of  Ste- 
phen's own.  Set  into  the  end  of  its 
handle  was  a  tiny  mirror ;  and  this,  in 


twice.  Stephen,  who  held  three  sixes, 
knew  that  his  opponent  had  two  pair. 
After  the  draw,  he  glanced  again  to- 
ward his  confederate.  The  latter  made 
no  move.  That  meant  that  Janissary 
had  not  bettered  his  hand.  Stephen  bet 
boldly,  in  the  full  knowledge  that  he 
held  the  winning  cards,  and  thus  took 
the  first  pot. 

In  the  same  manner,  he  won  almost 
every  one  that  followed.  In  a  half 
hour,  he  had  taken  five  thousand  dol- 
lars away  from  the  capitalist — the  exact 
sum  he  needed. 

"I  think  that  will  be  enough,"  said 
Stephen,  pushing  back  his  chair.  "It 
ought  to  show  you  that  this  is  one  game 
you  can't  beat  me  at,  at  least." 


Janissary  produced  his  check  book  and 
made  out  one  of  the  checks  for  the 
amount  of  his  loss,  adding  his  signa- 
ture. Then  he  glowered  up  at  the  young 
man,  who  sat  smilingly  waiting  across 
the  table. 

"To  whom  shall  I  make  this  out?"  the 
trust  head  snapped. 

"Allow  me,"  and  Stephen,  helping 
himself  to  the  check  with  one  hand,  with 
the  other  took  out  his  fountain  pen  and 
bent  over  the  pink  slip. '  "I'll  save  you 
the  trouble,"  he  explained,  as  he  wrote 
Decima  Duress'  name  along  the  line  on 
the  check  the  other  had  left  blank,  "of 
filling  it  out." 

Later,  when  Stephen  presented  it  to 
her,  she  exclaimed : 

"But  this  is  my  guardian's  signature ! 
How  " 

"Haven't  you  heard,"  Stephen  checked 
her  in  smiling  reproof,  "that  it's  bad 
taste  to  look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth? 
You  have  the  amount  you  asked  me  to 
contribute  to  your  settlement  work. 
That  ought  tC)  satisfy  you.  And,  by  the 
way — if  I  were  you,  I  wouldn't  ask  any 
questions  of  your  guardian  about  how  he 
came  to  give  me  the  check." 

In  the  days  that  followed,  Decima  and 
Stephen  Adams  became  good  friends. 
Already,  the  young  man  wished  for 
something  more  than  her  friendship. 
But  he  knew  that  the  time  had  not  yet 
come  to  ask  her  for  that  something 
more.  A  remark  she  made  to  him,  on 
the  last  day  of  the  voyage,  had  made 
him  doubt  whether  that  time  would  ever 
come — for  him. 

A  wireless  message  from  the  Ameri- 
can side  of  the  ocean,  which  they  were 
nearing,  that  announced  the  theft  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  cash 
and  jewels  from  Monsieur  Pauchette, 
the  French  lottery  man,  by  a  thief  who 
had  succeeded  in  getting  away  without 
leaving  a  clew  behind,  was  handed  about 
among  the  passengers. 

"I,  for  one,  am  glad  that  he  in  turn 
was  robbed,"  Stephen  remarked  to  Dec- 
ima, "as  he  has  robbed  the  poor  of 
their  hard-earned  money  for  years." 

She  turned  to  look  at  him  in  wide- 
eyed  wonder. 

"Do  you  think  that  condones  the 
theft?"  said  she.  "I  don't.  Two  wrongs 
never  made  one  right,  you  know.  I 
can  think  of  no  circumstance,  or  set 
of  circumstances,  that  would  make  a 
thief  excusable  in  my  eyes,  ever." 

When  they  parted,  on  the  dock  in  New 
York,  the  next  day,  Stephen  had  re- 
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ceived  a  cordial  invitation  from  Decima 
to  call  upon  her  in  her  guardian's  home 
in  that  citj'. 

He  went  straight  to  his  own  bachelor 
rooms  overlooking  Central  Park.  His 
first  move  was  to  take  the  stolen  jewels 
out  of  the  cigarette  box  to  put  them  in 
his  private  safe.  But  he  paused  in  the 
act  of  placing  his  loot  in  one  of  its  com- 
partments. 

A  vision  of  Decima's  face,  as  it  had 
looked  that  last  night  on  the  steamer 
when  she  had  told  him  that  nothing 
could  excuse  a  thief  in  her  e^'es,  rose 
before  him. 

Stephen  Adams,  as  has  already  been 
intimated,  stole  not  for  his  own  profit, 
but  for  that  of  the  poor,  who  in  turn 
had  been  robbed  by  those  against  whom 
the  young  man  directed  his  undreamed- 
of depredations.  He  was  a  modern 
Robin  Hood,  who  had  been  taught  all 
his  life  that  it  was  not  only  right,  but 
noble,  to  return  from  the  dishonestly 
rich  a  portion  of  their  wealth  to  the 
weak  from  whom  they  had  taken  it. 
!  But  now  he  wondered  if,'  after  all,  his 
way  was  right?  A  girl  with  a  white 
soul,  and  who  ,  stood  to  him  for  all 
things  good  and  noble  in  the  world,  had 
told  him  that  she  could  not  find  an  ex- 
cuse for  a  thief,  no  matter  for  what 
purpose  he  stole.  On  his  knees  before 
his  safe,  with  the  jewels  in  his  hands, 
Stephen  gnawed  his  lip  in  hesitation. 

Then  he  made  his  decision. 

"I  can't  go  on  with  it  1"  he  murmured, 
and,  rising  and  closing  the  safe,  he 
brought  the  jewels'  back  to  the  table 
and  replaced  them  in  the  cigarette  box, 
which  he  retied  "in  its  original  string 
and  paper.  "I've  made  my  last  haul 
— and  I'll  go,  at  once,  and  tell  him  so !" 

The  man  to  whom  he  referred  was 
the  master  rogue. 

His  mind  it  was  that  had  trained  Ste- 
phen's in  the  difficult  craft  of  theft  on 
the  large  scale  on  which  that  young  man 
had  been  carrying  it  out  against  the  un- 
righteously wealthy  for  years,  until,  as 
he  proudly  declared,  he  had  made  him 
"the  greatest  thief  of  all  time." 

Just  now,  the  master  rogue  was  dis- 
patching another  one  of  his  pupils  upon 
an  important  mission.  The  operative 
was  instructed  to  go  to  the  home  of 
Stephen  Janissary.  Disguised  as  a  work- 
ingman,  he  was  to  enter  the  magnate's 
garden.  In  that  garb,  nothing  would 
be  thought  of  his  entrance  to  the  mil- 
lionaire's grounds,  where  it  would  be 
i  supposed  he  had  come  to  do  some  work 


or  other.  He  was  to  cut  the  telephone 
wire.  Failure  to  reach  "central"  by 
somebody  in  the  house  would  result  in 
a  servant's  being  sent  next  door  to  use 
the  telephone,  over  which  the  company 
could  be  notified  that  the  Janissary  con- 
nection was  out  of  order.  The  opera- 
tive, following  the  servant  into  the 
grounds  of  the  house  next  door,  was  to 
"tap"  the  wire  there,  and  respond  to  the 
report  of  the  Janissary  footman  or  but- 
ler on  the  inability  of  that  family  to  use 
their  telephone,  with  the  assurance, 
speaking  as  though  he  were  the  mana- 
ger of  the  line,  that  a  man  would  be 
sent  right  away  to  fix  the  damage.  Then, 
in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  he  would  pre- 
sent himself  at  the  door,  as  the  man 
the  telephone  company  had  sent,  and  be 
admitted  without  question.  Once  in- 
side the  house,  he  was  to  find  his  way 
to  the  library  and  sketch  a  plan  of  that 
room,  including  the  position  of  Janis- 
sary's safe,  the  location  of  windows, 
doors,  and  important  articles  of  furni- 
ture. That  plan,  as  soon  as  it  was  made, 
was  to  be  brought  back  to  the  master 
rogue. 

Five  minutes  before  Stephen  arrived 
at  the  latter's  house,  the  operative  had 
returned  with  the  plan.  The  master 
rogue,  eagerly  seizing  it,,  dismissed  the 
pupil  in  his  school  of  crime  who  had 
succeeded  in  procuring  it  by  following 
his  instructions,  and  bowed  over  the 
sketch  with  Van  Tromp,  the  old  man 
who  for  years  had  acted  as  the  master 
criminal's  eyes  and  hands. 

For  all  day  long  the  latter  sat  in  a 
wheel  chair,  held  helpless  by  paralysis 
to  move  more  than  an  inch,  as  a  man 
who  has  been  incased  from  the  neck 
down  in  a  plaster-of-Paris  cast,  and 
blind. 

Tracing  the  lines  in  the  sketch  of 
Janissary's  library  with  the  tip  of  one 
finger,  now  Van  Tromp  read  them  off 
to  the  master  rogue  with  a  gloating- 
eagerness  in  his  manner  that  matched, 
and  if  it  did  not  exceed,  the  other's. 

Thus  Stephen,  when  he  entered,  found 
them  engaged. 

"It's  our  boy  himself  I"  the  old  man, 
crushing  the  plan  furtively  to  his  breast 
as  he  rose  from  the  side  of  the  wheel 
chair  to  see  who  the  intruder  was,  joy- 
fully informed  its  helpless  occupant. 

"I  know,  I  know !"  said  the  master 
rogue  impatiently,  his  thin,  bloodless  lips 
writhing  in  a  smile.  "I  recognized  his 
footsteps.  Well?"  he  addressed  Stephen 
eagerly.    "And  what  luck  abroad?" 


Stephen,  his  sober  manner  in  contrast 
with  the  other's  joyous  reception  of 
him,  untied  the  package  he  had  brought 
and  took  out  the  jewelry,  depositing  it 
on  the  shawl  that  covered  the  criminal's 
knees. 

"There's  some  eight  or  ten  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  trash,"  the  young  man 
said  indifferently. 

The  master  rogue,  fingering  the 
jewelry  which  Van  Tromp  had  placed 
in  his  hands,  nodded  as  he  verified  Ste- 
phen's estimate  of  its  value  with  a  prac- 
ticed touch. 

"You  have  done  well,"  said  he. 

Van  Tromp,  coming  to  Stephen's  side, 
stroked  his  arm  as  a  miser  might  the 
single  bank  note  of  large  denomination 
into  which  he .  had  converted  the  sav- 
ings of  a  whole  lifetime. 

"But  we've  got  the  job  for  you  now, 
Stevie  !"  he  croaked.  "Ah — the  biggest 
one  of  all  your  career !  Tell  hirh  about 
it,"  he  urged  of  the  man  in  the  wheel 
chair. 

But  Stephen  spoke  before,  the  other 
had  a  chance  to. 

"No,  I'm  through,"  he  announced, 
with  a  gesture  of  finality.  "I've  made 
my  last  theft.  You'll  have  to  turn  this 
one  you  speak  of  over  to  some  other 
member  of  the  company  to  handle.  I've 
decided  to  steal  no  more." 

In  vain  the  two  pleaded  with  him. 
It  was  upon  the  most  heartless  of  all 
the  oppressors  of  the  poor  that  they 
wanted  him  to  make  this  last  raid,  Van 
Tromp  pointed  out.  He  could  quit  after 
he  had  deprived  Stephen  Janissar.y  of 
some  of  his  ill-gotten  gains.  But  if  he 
would  only  stay  and  commit  this  last 
robbery  

Vain,  all  vain,  were  the  persuasions 
the  old  man  tried  to  use.  Repeating 
his  statement  that  he  was  done  with 
crime  forever,  Stephen  departed  from 
the  house. 

Van  Tromp  lifted  his  fists  heaven- 
ward in  impotent  fury,  alone  with  the 
master  rogue. 

"Where  is  my  revenge?''  he  demanded 
fiercely  of  the  latter.  "The  revenge  for 
which  I  have  waited  for  more  than  twen- 
ty-five long,  weary  years?  You  prom- 
ised it  to  me — when  Janissary  crowded 
me  out  of  the  prosperous  little  grocery 
store  I  w-as  running.  You  remember 
the  day  you  came  to  me — before  you 
lost  the  use  of  your  eyes  and  limbs — 
as  I  sat  on  the  doorstep  of  my  store 
after  the  sheriff  had  pasted  the  adver- 
tisement of  his  sale  across  the  window 
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— and  I  was  a  ruined  man?  You  re- 
member what  you  whispered  in  my  ear, 
knowing  as  you  did  that  it  was  Janis- 
sary who  had  frozen  me  out? 

"'He  has  a  baby,'  you  whispered; 
'steal  it  from  him — and  be  revenged  !' 

"1  did  as  you  told  me.  I  stole  his 
only  child,  the  apple  of  his  eye,  and 
brought  it  here  to  you.  Then  you  told 
me  your  plan  for  taking  an  even  greater 
revenge  upon  Janissary  than  by  tearing 
his  child  from  him.  It  was  good — that 
plan.  And  how  eagerly  I  fell  in  with 
it!  We  worked  and  toiled,  night  and 
day,  to  make  a  thief  of  him.  A  thief 
who  should  steal  only  from  the  rich 
to  help  the  poor.  You,  the  master  of 
your  craft,  taught  him  well.  You  made 
of  him  the  greatest  thief  the  world  has 
ever  known.  And  now— now  the  hour 
of  my  great  revenge  was  at  hand  !  But 
where  has  it  gone?  Dissolved  into  thin 
air,  like  the  veriest  mirage !  You  have 
cheated  me,  you  and  he  both ! — cheated 
me  of  my  triumph  over  the  man  who 
once  ground  me  under  his  heel  as  he 
would  a  crawling  insect — cheated  me  of 
the  end  1  have  labored  for  all  these 
years  " 

He  pitched  into  the  chair  before  the 
table,  where  Stephen  had  left  the  opened 
box  of  cigarettes  from  which  he  had 
taken  the  jewelry,  and  dropped  his  head 
upon  his  folded  arms,  his  aged  shoul- 
ders shaken  by  the  sobs  of  bitter  disap- 
pointment that  had  choked  his  further 
utterance. 

Going  from  the  master  rogue's  house 
to  Decima's,  to  pay  her  his  promised 
call,  by  accident  Stephen  had  encoun- 
tered her  upon  the  sidewalk  in  front  of 
her  guardian's  residence. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Adams!"  the  girl  exclaimed. 
"I'm  so  glad  to  see  you  !  I'm  svire,  with 
your  experience  as  a  philanthropist, 
which  is  ever  so  much  greater  than  mine, 
that  you  can  help  me  in  a  matter  about 
which  I'm  undecided.  It's  a  site  for  a 
model  tenement  I  want  to  invest  the 
five  thousand  dollars  you  gave  me  in. 
I've  just  come  from  looking  at  a  piece 
of  property  which  I  think  would  do. 
But  if  you'd  come  back  and  look  at  it 
with  me,  and  give  me  your  advice — 
would  you  mind?" 

Stephen  accompanied  her  back  to  the 
property,  which,  after  he  had  looked  it 
over,  he  advised  her  to  lease  for  the 
charitable  purpose  she  had  in  mind.  And 
thus,  a  half  hour  later.  Alderman  James 
Clancy,  who  was  also  in  the  real-estate 
business   and   owned   the   property  in 


question,  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dec- 
ima  Duress,  whom  he  was  surprised 
to  learn  was  the  ward  of  Stephen  Janis- 
sary. 

With  the  latter,  Alderman  Clancy  had 
had  business  dealings,  off  and  on,  for 
a  period  extending  over  more  than 
twenty  years. 

It  was  not  an  hour  after  Decima  had 
gone  that  the  politician  received  a  curt 
summons  over  the  telephone  to  come 
downtown  at  once  to  the  Monolith 
Building,  where  Stephen  Janissary  was 
presiding  over  a  board  meeting  of  the 
traction  company  in  which  he  was  the 
principal  stockholder. 

For  years,  that  traction  company  had 
not  been  giving  transfers.  The  extra 
fares  which  it  had  squeezed  from  its 
passengers,  who  were  mainly  of  the 
working  class,  had  gone  to  swell  its  div- 
idend fund;  but  now  a  rival  street-car 
line  was  fighting  for  a  franchise.  If  that 
franchise  were  granted,  Janissary  and 
his  fellow  stockholders  stood  to  lose  a 
handsome  share  of  the  profits  they  had 
been  enjoying,  because  of  the  other  com- 
pany's announced  policy  of  issuing  trans- 
fers, which  would  force  Janissary's  road 
to  do  likewise  or  suffer  a  big  loss  of 
patronage.  The  franchise  must  not  be 
granted — and  it  was  to  arrange  to  have 
it  killed,  when  it  came  up  in  the  next 
session  of  the  legislature,  that  Alderman 
Clancy  had  been  sent  for. 

Janissary  held  over  his  head  the  affi- 
davits which  convicted  him  of  a  crime 
that  he  had  committed  years  before,  and 
for  which  he  could  be  sent  to  the  peni- 
tentiary for  a  long  term. 

"You  must  kill  this  franchise,"  the 
financier  coldly  told  him,  when  he  pro- 
tested that  his  political  future  might  be 
ruined  if  he  voted  against  granting  a 
charter  to  the  new  street-car  line  that 
had  promised  to  save  the  poor  people, 
who  were  his  constituents,  money,  "or 
the  documents  which  are  in  the  safe  in 
my  library,  I  will  turn  over  to  the  dis- 
trict attorney.    That  is  all." 

Decima,  when  she  called  on  the  al- 
derman in  his  real-estate  office  the  next 
day,  noticed  how  haggard  and  drawn  his 
face  looked,  and  solicitously  remarked 
upon  it.  The  harassed  Clancy,  who  saw 
his  political  prominence  in  his  little 
world  toppling  on  its  pedestal,  blurted 
out  the  whole  story  to  her. 

At  last  the  girl's  eyes  were  opened 
to  the  methods  by  which  her  guardian 
had  grown  rich.  But  the  years  of  trust 
which  she  had  reposed  in  him  dying 


hard,  she  told  herself  that  perhaps 
Janissary  did  not  understand  that,  by 
Ijlocking  the  new  company's  franchise,  he 
was  depriving  the  poor  of  the  nickels 
they  sorely  needed,  and*  which  he  did 
not.  She  decided  impulsively  to  go  to 
him  and  beg  him  to  destroy  the  affidavits 
which  he  held  against  Clancy. 

"Now,  you  mustn't  meddle,"  Janissary 
told  her,  softening  his  refusal  of  her 
request  when  she  made  it  of  him,  "in 
something  that  you  know  nothing  about 
— and  that's  business,  my  child." 

Decima,  when  she  met  Stephen  by  ap- 
pointment that  same  afternoon  for  tea 
at  the  Waldorf,  told  him,  in  answer  to 
his  anxious  inquiry,  what  was  troubling 
her — already  she  had  come  to  trust  him 
more  than  any  other  person  she  had 
ever  met,  and  she  did  not  deny  what 
the  reason  for  it  was,  in  her  heart. 

"If  only  there  was  some  way,"  she  fin- 
ished hopelessly,  "that  we  could  get 
those  papers  out  of  his  safe,  and  de- 
stroy them,  then  Mr.  Clancy  would  be 
free  to  vote  for  the  franchise,  and  what 
it  would  mean  to  the  poor — but  there  is 
no  way !" 

Stephen  did  not  contradict  her.  He 
was  thinking,  though,  that  there  was  a 
way  that  he  could  get  hold  of  the  affi- 
davits for  her.  In  the  possession  of  the 
master  rogue  from  whose  house  he  had 
walked  on  the  day  before,  never  mean- 
ing to  return  to  it,  was  the  plan  of 
Janissary's  library,  in  which  the  safe 
stood.  And  all  he  had  to  do  to  get  that 
plan  was  to  go  back  and  tell  the  crim- 
inal that  he  had  changed  his  mind.  He 
would  make  one  more  haul,  he  could 
tell  the  master  crook — but  should  he  do 
it  for  the  sake  of  the  girl  before  him? 

Her  heart  was  set  on  seeing  the  fran- 
chise go  through.  Without  those  affi- 
davits, by  which  Janissary  held  the  poli- 
tician in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  it  was 
bound  to  be  kilkd.  He  could  get  them 
for  her.  But,  even  though  she  under- 
stood the  high  motive  that  had  prompted 
him  to  do  so,  in  view  of  the  opinion 
she  had  expressed  regarding  those  who 
took  from  others  by  stealth  or  force 
that  which  did  not  belong  to  them,  what 
would  she  think  of  him  for  committing 
the  burglary? 

There  was  a  chance  that  she  might  not 
know  how  he  had  got  hold  of  the  pa- 
pers. And  that  chance  Stephen  deter- 
mined to  take. 

"Don't  worry  any  more  about  it."  he 
advised  her,  "until  to-morrow  morning, 
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at  least.  And,  that  reminds  me — I'm 
sorry,  but  I  won't  be  able  to  come  to  the 
dance  Mr.  Janissarj-  is  giving  at  his 
home  to-night  in  honor  of  jour  return 
from  abroad,  after  all.  I  have  got  to 
keep  another  engagement." 

Stephen,  after  he  left  Decima,  went 
straight  to  the  master  rogue's  house.  He 
informed  him  and  Van  Tromp  that, 
upon  thinking  over  Stephen  Janissarj^'s 
evil  character,  he  had  decided  to  com- 
mit one  more  theft  before  he  abandoned 
his  career  as  an  amateur  cracksman — 
and  that  one  the  burglarizing  of  Janis- 


his  lips,  he  turned  and  lifted  the  lid  of 
a  trunk  that  was  dusty  and  moldering 
with  age.  From  its  tray  he  took  a  small 
bundle  wrapped  in  tissue  paper,  and, 
placing  it  carefully  in  the  inside  breast 
pocket  of  his  coat,  he  departed  in  the 
direction  of  the  Janissarj^  residence, 
which  by  that  time  was  blazing  with 
lights,  the  ball  in  Decima's  honor  being 
in  full  sway. 

Before  the  safe  in  Stephen  Janissary's 
library,  a  young  man  in  evening  dress 
was  kneeling. 

He  had  flitted  like  a  shadow  into  the 


to  cross  to  the  door  and  lock  it,  thus 
protecting  himself  against  interruption. 
And  then,  turning  on  the  light,  he  had 
gone  to  work  before  the  door  of  the 
safe. 

Ten  minutes  later,  a  servant  tried  the 
door.  Surprised  at  finding  it  locked,  he 
bent  and  looked  through  the  keyhole. 
Before  his  master's  safe,  he  saw  the 
broad  shoulders  and  back  of  a  man 
whose  hair  was  not  white,  like  Janis- 
sary's, but  black ! 

The  servant  went  oft  quietly  and 
hunted  up  the  financier. 


"You  made  me  a  pauper,"  the  old  man  triumphantly  informed  Janissary.     "But  I've  made  your  son  a  thief!' 


sary's  house.  Van  Tromp,  eagerly  press- 
ing the  plan  of  the  latter's  library  into 
his  hands,  manifested  an  almost  insane 
joy  over  the  joung  man's  eleventh-hour 
decision  to  perpetrate  one  more  bur- 
glary before  he  quit. 

The  old  man  hastened  into  his  room 
in  the  master  rogue's  house  as  soon  as 
Stephen  was  gone,  and  began  dressing 
with  tremulous  haste  for  the  visit  he 
also  intended  to  pay  Stephen  Janissary 
that  night. 

Arrayed  finally  in  an  antiquated  frock 
coat  and  a  high  hat  that  was  equally 
out  of  date,  he  surveyed  himself  in  the 
glass.   Then,  a  grim  smile  playing  about 


garden  surrounding  the  mansion,  be- 
tween parties  of  arriving  guests,  and 
reached  one  of  the  windows  of  the  li- 
brar}^  which  was  on  the  ground  floor 
of  the  dwelling,  undetected.  Noiselessly 
forcing  the  lock  of  the  window,  he  had 
raised  it  and  climbed  into  the  room.  The 
plan  of  the  room,  which  he  had  carefully 
studied  beforehand,  and  in  which  the 
position  of  table,  chairs,  and  the  other 
furniture  in  it  had  been  marked  out. 
saved  him  from  bumping,  into  any  of 
them,  and  so  betraying  his  presence,  as 
he  moved  about  in  the  dark. 

The  first  step  Stephen  Adams  had 
taken  upon  entering  the  room  had  been 


"I  believe  there's  a  burglar  in  the  li- 
brar}-,  sir !"  he  informed  the  latter. 

Instantly  the  guests  were  thrown  into 
a  panic.  Janissarj-  quieted  them.  He 
instructed  the  servant  to  go  for  the 
police.  Then  he  turned  back  to  his 
guests,  reassuring  them  as  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  thief's  capture  without  the 
slightest  harm  coming  to  them. 

In  five  minutes,  the  servant  returned 
with  two  policemen,  and  the  informa- 
tion that  others  from  the  near-by  sta- 
tion house,  to  which  the  news  that  there 
was  a  burglar  in  the  home  of  Stephen 
Janissary  had  been  telephoned,  had  the 
house  surrounded. 
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"He's  in  the  library,  so  I  hear,"  Janis- 
sary informed  the  two  officers,  "where 
I  have  important  papers  that  I  hope  he 
hasn't  had  time  to  meddle  with." 

But  by  that  time,  Stephen  had  opened 
the  safe  and  secured  the  Clancy  affida- 
vits, just  as  there  came  an  authoritative 
rap  on  the  door  behind  him. 


Janissary  stepped  forward,  an  ugly 
smile  lifting  the  corners  of  his  lips, 
as  he  recognized  the  young  man  between 
the  two  officers. 

"So !"  he  sneered  triumphantly.  "Not 
satisfied  with  fleecing  me  on  the 
steamer,  you  have  come  into  my  home 
to  rob  me?    Well,  you've  picked  your 


Stephen  made  a  full  confession  to  Decima  Duress,  the  financier's  ward. 


Stuffing  the  papers  out  of  sight  in  the 
inside  pocket  of  his  coat,  and  closing  the 
safe  as  he  had  found  it,  Stephen  rose 
and  stepped  back  quickly  to  peep  out 
into  the  garden  through  the  window. 
He  saw  a  policeman  standing  on  guard 
there.  He  was  trapped.  Straightening, 
he  adjusted  his  cravat  and  smoothed 
down  his  hair,  and  then  boldly  crossed 
the  room  and  unlocked  the  door  to 
throw  it  open  in  the  faces  of  the  two 
officers  who  stood  before  the  threshold. 

"What's  the  trouble?"  Stephen  asked,  in 
pretended  surprise  at  sight  of  brass  but- 
tons and  drawn  clubs  confronting  him. 

One  of  the  two  policemen  clapped  his 
hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"It  won't  do,  young  feller !"  he 
said  gruffly.  "Chuck  the  blnlT — we've 
got  you  dead  to  rights." 


own  game,  this  time!"  he  went  on,  the 
smile  dropped  from  his  face.  "Bur- 
glary !  And  this  time  I'm  going  to  win 
— by  seeing  that  you're  given  the  full 
limit  of  the  law  for  this.  Do  you  un- 
derstand ?" 

Stephen  had  not  even  heard  him.  He 
was  looking  at  Decima,  who  stood  at  her 
guardian's  side.  Into  her  eyes,  as  they 
rested  on  him,  he  had  seen  a  light  of 
dawning  revulsion  come.  It  made  no 
difference  that  he  had  robbed  her  guard- 
ian's safe  for  those  affidavits,  for  her 
sake.    He  was  a  thiefl 

At  that  moment  the  sound  of  an  al- 
tercation at  the  front  door  arose. 

"Mr.  Janissary  is  engaged,  and  cannot 
see  you  !"  came  the  voice  of  the  footman 
on  duty  there. 

"He  will  see  me !"  insisted  the  caller. 


his  high-pitched  voice  breaking  with  ex- 
citement.   "Let  me  pass  " 

There  was  a  scuffle.  And  then  Van 
Tromp  strode  upon  the  scene.  He 
walked  up  to  Stephen  Janissary. 

"You  don't  remember  me?"  the  old 
man  asked  the  capitalist. 

never  saw  you  before  in  my  life," 
said  Janissary  coldly,  "so  far  as  I  am 
aware." 

"Well,  I  remember  you !"'  Van  Tromp 
informed  him,  with  sudden  fierceness. 
"You  ruined  me.  That  was  twenty-five 
years  ago.  You  had  an  only  child  then, 
that  was  kidnaped.  Y'ou  never  found 
out  who  stole  your  baby.  But  now  you 
may  know — I  did  it !  If  you  doubt  me, 
here,''  and  from  his  pocket  he  took  the 
tissue-paper-wrapped  package,  holding 
up  a  pair  of  baby's  shoes  before  the 
capitalist's  eyes,  "here  is  the  proof.  You 
recognize  them,  do  you?  For  twenty- 
five  years  your  only  son  has  been 
brought  up  by  me,  and  one  other.  And 
now — look  at  him!  Y'ou  made  me  a 
pauper,"  the  old  man  informed  Janis- 
sary, in  bitter  triumph.  "But  I've  made 
your  son  a  thief!" 

Janissary's  cheeks  were  ashen.  As  he 
looked  upon  the  young  man  who  stood 
in  the  grip  of  the  law  before  him.  he 
saw  only  too  readily  that  the  other's 
words  were  true — this  was  his  son.  The 
resemblance  which  the  so-called  Stephen 
Adams  bore  to  him,  allowing  for  the 
difference  in  their  years,  was  unmistak- 
able. Van  Tromp,  chuckling  over  the 
revenge  he  had  taken  upon  the  man  who 
had  crushed  him,  had  departed.  Janis- 
sary motioned  to  the  policemen  to  re- 
lease their  prisoner  and  go.  Then,  fol- 
lowed by  his  son  and  Decima,  he  walked 
into  the  library  and  closed  the  door. 

What  happened  there  in  the  next  two 
hours,  none  but  the  three  ever  knew. 

But  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  Janissary 
promised  to  live  with  more  justice  to- 
ward his  fellow  men  in  future.  For  fa- 
ther and  son  were  reconciled.  The 
young  man,  detesting  all  oppressors  of 
the  poor,  would  not  have  accepted  a 
home  with  his  father  unless  the  other 
had  agreed  to  abandon  his  former  un- 
scrupulous ways.  And  Stephen  must 
have  told  the  girl  all  about  his  past 
career  as  an  amateur  thief.  For  which 
she  must  have  forgiven  him,  in  view  of 
the  altruistic  purpose  that  had  led  him 
to  play  the  criminal.  Because,  six 
months  later,  he  and  Decima  were  mar- 
ried. 


The  Constructive  Genius  of  the  Studios 


By  Richard  Willis 

If  every  one  else  is  thought  of  in  connection  with  the  success  of  a  picture,  and  that  is  im- 
probable, there  is  one  man,  and  an  important  one.  who  seldom  enters  the  mind  of  those  who 
see  the  picture.  Yet  upon  him  rests  not  a  little  responsibility,  for  he  can  often  play  a  great 
part  in  the  making  or  unmaking  of  a  film.  This  man  is  the  Construction  Man.  In  practically 
every  big  scene  there  is  something,  and  frequently  a  great  deal,  that  is  the  work  of  his  hands. 
The  impression  that  a  player  makes  upon  the  public  is  aided  a  great  deal  by  the  scenes  about 
the  player;  there  must  be  the  proper  atmosphere.  This  is  what  the  Construction  Man  makes. 
See  exactly  what  he  does  and  what  that  means  to  a  picture  by  reading  the  following  article. 


WHEX  the  photo-playgoer  sees 
some  great,  spectacular  screen 
plaj-  in  which  there  are  presented  ancient 
streets  and  buildings,  terraces,  can,'ings, 
armor,  and  statuary,  interiors  contain- 
ing carved  stairways  anJ 
furniture,  busts  and  ornate 
ornaments,  he  will  emit  a 
silent  whistle  and  exclaim, 
"Stupendous !"  and  will 
marvel  at  the  fidelity  to  de- 
tail, and  wonder  how  the 
company  which  produced 
the  play  obtained  such  real- 
istic effects.  He  will  prob- 
ably praise  the  direction 
and  the  acting,  as  well  as 
the  story,  but  will  never 
give  a  thought  to  the  man 
who  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  impression  created 
as  to  the  vastness.  the  rich- 
ness, and  bigness  of  what 
he  sees. 

\^'e  will  call  him  the  Con- 
struction 2klan.  to  give  him 
a  name.  He  is  called  the 
sculptor  or  modeler,  but  the 
title  is  not  comprehensive 
enough,  for  he  is  far  more 
than  a  modeler,  and  hi; 
work  and  brain  are  far- 
reaching  in  the  motion-pic- 
ture industrv'. 

Allow  me  to  introduce  to 
your  notice,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Photo-playgoer,  Mr.  E.  2^1. 
Jahrens,  the  Construction  Man  at  the 
Universal  studios,  for  he  is  the  man 
who  is  helping  jne  to  give  you  an 
adequate  idea  of  "how  it  is  done." 
and  also  what  a  lot  there  is  to  be  done. 
Mr.  Jahrens  is  a  silent  man,  and  there- 
fore little  known,  as  rs  the  case  with 
all   Construction  Men  who  work  and 


let  others  do  the  talking ;  he  is  not 
what  might  be  called  a  strictlj-  hand- 
some man,  and  he  is  not  of  heroic  pro- 
portions, but  he  has  a  kindly  face  and 
lots  of  useful  gray  matter,  arid  he  de- 


livers the  goods  wholesale,  and  that  is 
what  is  required  of  him.  Therefore, 
he  occupies  a  useful  niche  in  the  hall 
of  motion-picture  fame,  and  deserves 
recognition.  This  is  no  interview,  and 
what  I  have  to  say  of  Mr.  Jahrens  can 
be  said  for  and  of  others,  but  he  pos- 
sesses more  ability  than  most  of  them 


and  serves  the  work  in  all  its  stages 
instead  of  only  a  few  of  them.  Let 
us  see  what  he  has  to  say  regarding 
the  training  and  the  attributes  of  the 
Construction  Man  connected  with  a 
motion-picture  studio. 

"To  be  a  success  at  this 
business,  '  he  says,  "one  has 
to  have  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  art  in  its  many 
branches.  In  the  first  place, 
he  must  have  intelligence 
and  a  goodh'  knowledge  of 
periods  as  regards  both  cos- 
tuming and  architecture, 
paintings,  and  sculpture.  To 
attain  this  knowledge  a  man 
must  be  one  who  has  read, 
and  still  reads,  a  great  deal : 
he  must  be  a  student.  He 
must  also  be  a  good  artist, 
and,  of  course,  an  excep- 
tional sculptor  and  modeler. 
He  must  perforce  be  a  car- 
penter above  the  average 
and  a  mathematician,  and 
there  are  several  other 
things  which  are  quite  nec- 
essary to  his  success.  One 
of  these  is  patience,  and  an- 
other is  the  ability  to  work 
quickly." 

A  very  good  idea  of  what 
a  Construction  Man  is 
called  upon  to  furnish  can 
be  obtained  hy  looking  at 
the  picture  in  which  an  old 
man  is  handling  shell  money  in  an  Aztec 
temple.  The  picture  represents  a  scene 
in  one  of  Lincoln  J.  Carter's  melo- 
dramas, presented  in  photo-play  form. 
Jahrens  painted  the  scenery  and  also  ar- 
ranged the  proper  light  effects.  He  also 
made  the  old  stone  chests  in  which  the 
"treasure"  was  held,  and  fashioned  tlie 
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Putting  the  finishing  touches  on  a  temple  scene  where  the 
Construction  Man's  work  counted  gready. 
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PICTURE-PLAY  WEEKLY 


All  the  ettects  in  this  scene,  including  the  mummies,  were 
made  b\  one  man. 

pillars  of  the  temple.  Then  came  the  question  of  mum- 
mies, and  these  were  also  made,  correct  in  every  detail, 
and  handed  to  Mr.  Carter,  who  exclaimed:  "Great  Scott, 
man,  where  did  you  get  them?"  And,  indeed,  they  were 
wonderfully  realistic.  The  success  of  this  scene  depended 
largely  upon  the  Construction  Man,  yet  he  was  never 
heard  of  in  connection  with  the  photo  play. 

The  appliances  and  methods  used  in  the  making  of 
many  of  the  things  used  in  motion  pictures  is  vastly 
interesting.  In  "Damon  and  Pythias"  there  were  three 
kinds  of  armor  used,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  each 
kind,  including  helmets,  breastplates,  stomachers,  sword 
sheaths,  leg  armor,  and  shields  were  called  for  and  de- 
livered. To  give  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  work  on 
these,  look,  at  the  picture  of  the  soldier  in  armor.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  to  buy  or  hire  such  suits, 
yet  they  were  all  turned  out  by  the  one  man,  with 
assistants,  in  the  studio  shops.  This  armor  was  made 
of  papier-mache,  with  additional  clay  modeling. 

In  making  a  statue,  pillars,  or  the  like,  the  motion- 
picture  construction  man  does  not  follow  the  usual 
methods  of  -first  making  a  model,  then  a  mold,  and  then 
casting  his  statue.  He  does  not  have  time  for  that ;  he 
has  to  turn  out  in  a  comparatively  short  time  what  the 
ordinary  sculptor  would  take  ten  days  at  least  to  do. 
and  then  do  but  skimpily.  In  the  making  of  the  statue 
of  the  Winged  Victory,  the  statue  of  Justice,  and  the 
Warrior,  shown  in  another  picture,  Mr.  Jahrens  modeled 
his  figure  as  he  went  along,  after  making  sure  of  his 
measurements.  These  statues  and  many  others  are  made 
and  built  up  with  a  few  pieces  of  light  wood — sometimes 
a  piece  of  wire  here  and  there — but  mainly  of  excelsior, 
around  which  is  wrapped  burlap,  cheesecloth,  and  lots 
of  sawdust  and  plaster  of  Paris.  The  Winged  Victory, 
for   instance,   was   made   in   a  little   over   two  working 


days,  whereas,  if  made  by  the  gen- 
erally accepted  correct  methods,  it 
would  have  taken  two  weeks.  .Imagine 
going  to  a  sculptor  and  saying :  "I 
want  a  life-size  statue  copied  from  some 
well-known  work  of  art,  and  I  want 
you  to  send  it  by  express  the  day  after 
to-morrow,  and  be  sure  it  is  delivered 
on  time  or  I  shall  not  pay  you."  Why, 
that  sculptor  would  throw  seven  fits  and 
order  you  oUt  of  the  house;  yet  you 
can  go  to  the  Construction  Man  and 
give  him  an  order  for  several  statues, 
a  clay  model  or  two,  and  some  relief 
work,  and  get  it  all  inside  of  a  week's 
time.  With  the  burlap,  the  cheesecloth, 
and  the  plaster  of  Paris  he  models  and 
builds,  and  then  models  again  until  the 
statue  is  finished  and  painted. 

Another  interesting  portion  of  Mr. 
Construction  Man's  work  is  modeling 
in  clay.  The  heads  and  busts  required 
in  scenes  are  modeled  in  this  wav,  and 


Making  a  warrior  of  excelsior,  cheese-cloth  and  plaster  of  Paris. 


PICTURE-PLAY  WEEKLY 
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nade  from  likenesses  on  paper.  These 
kre  generally  touched  with  paint  for 
rhe  high  lights  when  completed.  Clay 
Is  used  in  the  relief  work,  too,  on 
krmor,  wall  decorations,  and  general 
prnamentation  and  even  inscriptions. 
I  In  the  huge  temple  scene  in  "Sam- 
son," the  pillars  were  made  of  wooden 
battens,  covered  with  cheesecloth,  which 
tvere  then  painted,  with  the  exception 
hi  those  nearest  the  camera,  which  had 


ready  described.  The 
result  of  the  work  on 
this  big  scene  is  shown 
in  an  accompanying  pic- 
ture, where  it  is  por- 
trayed when  nearly  com- 
plete. 

Asked  what  he  does 
when  called  upon  to 
make  something  in  a 
hurry,  without  any  model 


rmor  made  of  composition,  cliietly  papier  mache  and  clay. 

lay  modeling  on  and  around  them.   The     anatomy,  and 
illusion  was  excellent,  especially  as  the 
•tatuary  was  made  in  the  manner  al- 


E.  A\.  Jahren; 
Victory  in 

whatever,  Mr.  Jahrens 
said :  "I  first  rack  my 
mind  in  what  book  I  can 
see  the  form  of  what  is 
wanted,  and  then  get  it 
and  make  a  rough  sketch 
and  take  my  measure- 
ments. Then  I  get  busy 
with  the  plaster  of  Paris 
and  the  cheesecloth,  and 
that  is  about  all  there  is 
to  it,  excepting  invent- 
iveness and  work.  I  do 
not  have  to  tell  you  that 
a  man  has  to  be  mighty 
inventive  in  this  busi- 
ness, for,  as  often  as 
not,  I  can't  even  get  a 
printed  picture  to  go  by, 
and  have  to  draw  one 
and  submit  it.  I  had  ad- 
vantages, in  that  my 
father  was  both  a  sculp- 
tor and  an  interior  deco- 
rator, and  I  followed 
and  assisted  him  in  his 
business  when  young, 
getting  a  very  thor- 
ough groundwork  before 
launching  out  for  my- 
self. I  not  only  learned 
the  interior  decorating, 
which  embraced  model- 
ing and  painting,  but  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of 
studied  wood  carving. 
Then,  an  inventive  turn  of  mind  helps 
considerably.    I  am  forever  thinking  up 


at  work  on  clay  model.     1  he  Winged 
this  picture  was  made  in  two  days. 

new  things  to  submit,  and  this,  with  lots 
of  reading,  enables  me  to  make  a  number 
of  good  suggestions. 

"It  was  the  mummies  in  Lincoln  J. 
Carter's  play  which  enabled  me  to  show 
the  firm  just  what  I  could  accomplish, 
and  from  that  time  on  they  have  given 
me  plenty  of  try-outs,  and  now  I  am 
at  the  head  of  my  department,  and  have 
been  for  some  'time.  At  one  period 
they  used  to  say,  "Can  you  make  such 
and  such  and  so,  Jahrens  ?"  Now  they 
say:  "/  want  such  and  so,"  and  I  say, 
"Yes,"  and  then  wonder  how  on  earth 
I  am  going  to  do  it ;  that  is  what  makes 
me  useful  to  the  company,  I  guess." 

It  is  impossible  to  compute  what  such 
a  man  saves  a  company  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  but  it  amounts  to  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  and  such  men  are  few. 

All  the  big  concerns  now  have  their 
modelers  and  Construction  Men.  The 
construction  department  is  as  much  a 
part  of  the  modern  studio  as  are  the 
scene  painting,  costume,  and  carpenter- 
ing departments.  It  is  not  so  very  long 
ago  that  the  motion-picture  manufactur- 
ers employed  outside  firms  to  do  all  their 
property  and  modeling  work,  but  these 
days  have  passed,  and  the  studio  of  to- 
day is  one  vast  factory,  self-contained, 
in  which  can  be  made  any  article  which 
is  required,  large  or  small. 

When  j'ou  next  see  a  big  production, 
Mr.  or  Mrs.  Photo-playgoer,  give  a 
passing  thought  to  the  man  who  has 
done  so  much  toward  its  success — the 
quiet,  unheard-of  Construction  Man. 


Mack  Sennett  As  Publicity  Man 


I NTERVIEWS  always  are  productive 
'  of  one  of  two  impressions.  You 
either  get  the  impression  that  the  in- 
terviewed one  is  a  "horn  footer"  or  a 
"soft  pedaler." 

My  impression  of  Mack  Sennett,  cre- 
ator of  Keystone  comedies,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  new  Triangle  Film  Com- 
pany, and  the  man  who^  has  made  more 
people  laugh  by  proxy  than  any  other 
living  individual,  is  that  he  is  a  "soft 
pedaler."  When  it  comes  to  wearing 
gum  shoes,  keeping  in  the  background, 
and  otherwise  hiding  around  the  corner 
and  keeping  the  personality  of  Mack 
Sennett  hidden  under  the  proverbial 
bushel  basket,  he  is  just  as  effective  as 
are  his  comedies  in  developing  an  ache 
in  the  vicinity  of  your  short  ribs. 

Because  he  is  the  man  who  brought 
Ford  Sterling  from  ol^livion  and  made 
him  into  a  fifteen-hundred-dollar-a- 
week  star,  because  he  transformed  Ma- 
bel Normand  ■  from  a  practically  un- 
identified personage  into  one  of  the 
film  world's  best-known,  winsome,  and 
cleverest  comediennes,  and,  lastly  but 
not  least,  because  he*  discovered,  tu- 
tored, and  set  upon  the  pedestal  of  fame 
the  irresistible  Charlie  Chaplin — and  be- 
cause the  things  you  see  in  print  about 
Mack  Sennett  are  few  and  far  between, 
I  considered  him  worth  an  interview. 
And,  as  a  subject  for  an  interview  fig- 
ured on  a  space-rate  basis,  I  can  allege 
with  all  truthfulness  that  Sennett  is  an 
unqualified  frost.  After  two  ineffectual 
and  one  quasisuccessful  attempts  to  get 
him  to  talk  about  himself,  I  will  say 
that  no  interviewer  will  suffer  from 
writer's  cramp  in  transcribing  what 
Sennett  says  about  himself — providing 
he  quotes  Sennett  verbatim. 

Most  celebrities  when  asked  for  an 
interview  drop  everything  on  hand, 
usher  you  to  an  easy-chair,  proffer  a 
cigar  from  their  own  private  stock,  and 
then,  after  a  preliminary  declaration 
that  they  never  talk  for  publication, 
ask  you :  "Well,  what  do  you  want 
me  to  say  ?"  Then,  before  you  can 
get  the  flues  to  drawing  right  on  the 
gratuitous  smoke,  they  open  up  the 
throttle,  switch  into  the  high,  kick  open 
the  cut-out,  and  proceed  to  do  a  Van- 
derbilt  over  a  course  which  is  littered 


By  Leonidas  Owen 

with  high  places  labeled  with  the  big 
letter  "I."    Not  Sennett. 

I  have  already  said  that  this  so-called 
interview  with  Sennett  came  after  three 
attempts. 

My  first  card,  with  an  accompanying 
request  for  a  short,  personal  confab, 
came  back  with  a  terse  "Too  busy — See 
Stout"  written  across  it.  It  was  the 
first  of  the  unexpected  shocks  for  which 
I  was  destined.  Such  .conduct  was  en- 
tirely unethical  and  a  violation  of  the 
time-honored  precedents  in  the  set  of 
rules  which  are  supposed  to  govern 
requests  for  interviews.  Although  the 
"Stout"  referred  to  is  George  W.  Stout, 
business  manager  of  the  Keystone's  Los 
Angeles  studios,  and  Sennett's  right 
bower  in  the  administration  of  studio 
affairs,  I  could  see  no  benefits  from 
interviewing  him.  And,  considering  my- 
self somewhat  a  keen  student  of  human 
nature,  I  figured  that  if  I  waited  around 
for  a  short  time,  Sennett  would  cease 
his  practical  joking  and  be  governed  by 
the  usual  s^t  rules  governing  inter- 
views. I  waited  hopefully  for  thirty 
minutes,  somewhat  disgustedly  for  an- 
other thirty — and  then  went  home  with- 
out seeing  Sennett. 

Regarding  my  second  attempt,  and, 
for  the  sake  of  brevity,  1  will  say  that 
it  resulted  similarly  to  the  first — only, 
instead  of  referring  me  to  Mr.  Stout, 
Sennett  relayed  by  messenger  the  ver- 
bal injunction  "to  see  the  Keystone  pub- 
licity man  for  any  'dope'  I  wanted." 
Having  encountered  publicity  agents  on 
numerous  occasions,  I  declined  the  al- 
ternative. 

My  third  quest  for  an  interview  was 
on  a' rainy,  windy  day,  when,  I  was 
sure,  not  even  the  reputedly  indefatiga- 
ble Sennett  could  plead  "Too  busy." 
Avoiding  superfluity  of  verbiage  by- 
omitting  minor  details,  I  will  say  briefly 
that  I  slipped  by  an  unwatchful  gate- 
man  and  nailed  Sennett  in  the  cubby- 
hole which  he  calls  an  "office."  I  found 
him  with  his  feet  cocked  up  on  an 
old,  battered  desk  and  a  pad  of 
scratch  paper  on  his  lap.  A  crack  in 
the  ceiling  furnished  inspiration  for  oc- 
casional single-word  notes  which  he  oc- 
casionally jotted  down.    He  disported  a 


frown,  which  was  considerably  aug- 
mented by  my  invasion.  Because  it  is 
largely  explanatory  of  Mr.  Sennett's 
failure  to  bask  in  the  same  limelight  of 
prominence  which  is  now  enjoyed  by 
Messieurs  Chaplin  and  Sterling  and  Miss' 
Normand,  I  am  going  to  quote  him  ver- 
batim. 

"I  want  an  interview,'"  I  told  him. 

Answer:    "What  kind  of  a  oije?" 

"Something  about  your  personality — 
how  you  make  pictures — your  ideas  of 
what  will  bring  a  laugh  " 

"I  haven't  got  any  personality — only 
leading  men  and  women  have  any — I'm  I 
only  a  director." 

"I  want  something  about  how  youf 
developed  such  stars  as  Chaplin  and  I 
Sterling."  Three  minutes  of  profound 
silence,  during  which  he  raked  the  ceil- 
ing for  inspiration  and  drew  a  nonde- 
script picture  on  the  pad  of  paper.  The 
terviewer  finally  broke  the  silence  byj 
coughing. 

Sennett :  "Do  you  think  it's  going| 
to  rain  to-morrow?" 

"I  don't  know — I  want  you  to  tell 
me  something  about  yourself,  something 
with  a  little  touch  of  human  interest. 
Do  you  ever  " 

Sennett :  "Don't  know  a  thing  about 
myself  that's  human.  Come  around  to- 
morrow and  maybe  I  can  think  of  some- 
thing." 

For  the  sake  of  brevity  I  will  stat, 
that  the  interview  ended  here,  althougl 
I  remained  in  Sennett's  so-called  offici 
for  a  half  hour  longer.     During  thai 
time  it  was  the  interviewer  who  wa^ 
interviewed.    Between  periods  of  ceiling 
gazing,  three  interruptions  by  an  office : 
boy,  and  two  telephone  calls,  he  snapped 
questions  at  me  regarding  a  f  orthcom- ! 
ing  municipal   election,  Jess   Willard's  [ 
victory    over    Jack    Johnson,    weather  I 
prospects,   and   the   death   of   Lincoln  i 
Beachey.     Not  a   single  word  did  he 
say  about  himself  or  his  work. 

At  the  end  of  the  half  hour,  when 
a  lull  in  the  downpour  of  rain  offered 
an  opportunity  to  catch  a  passing  street 
car,  I  exited. 

"Come  back  some  time  when  I'm  not 
so  busy,"  advised  Sennett,  as  I  slammed  j 
the  door  after  me. 


The  Fatal  Card 

FAMOUS  PLAYERS 

By  Kenneth  Rand 

A  half  of  a  torn  playing  card.  It  was  that  which  played  the  all-important  part  in  the  life 
of  George  Forrester,  the  most  notorious  criminal  in  the  country.  Upon  it  Forrester's  honor 
rested  years  after  his  promise  of  help  in  time  of  need  had  been  given  to  a  friend.  The  time 
when  the  call  of  the  fatal  card — the  cry  for  aid — came  was  a  trying  one,  and  the  fulfill- 
ment of  his  promise  meant  everything  in  the  life  of  Forrester.  How  he  answered  the  call 
makes  the  end — a  real  end — to  this  story,  based  on  the  picture  of  the  same  name  produced 
by  the  Famous  Players  Film  Company.    The  cast  of  the  film  includes: 

George  Forrester  I 

:   John  Mason 

Marrable  * 

Margaret  Marrable  Hazel  Dawn 

H.  A.  Austin  Russell  Bassett 

Gerald  Austin  David  Powell 


■  'T'HESE  crooks  have  got  to  be  driven 
'■        out  of  camp  !'' 

!  The  leader  of  the  Silent  Dozen — the 
name  by  which  the  committee  of  vigi- 
"  antes  in  the  small  Western  town  of 


Xeedle   Gulch   was  known — smote  the 
table  before  him  with  his  hst. 
"That's  right!" 

"Their  work's  gettin'  bolder — they've 
sot  to  go !'' 


"Bolder  because  they  think  they  ain't 
known,  and  so  they  can  get  away  with 
anj-thing.  We'd  ought  to  show  "em  their 
mistake  I'' 

"Yes.  and  quick,  too !"' 


A  band  of  men  surrounded  the  tree  to  a  limb  of  which  was  tied  one  end  of  a  rope.    The  other  extremir\'  was  fastened, 

in  the  form  of  a  noose,  about  the  neck  of  Forrester. 
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So  came  the  growls  of  assent  from 
the  other  members  of  the  committee 
seated  around  the  table  in  the  dim-lit 
room  of  the  cabin.  The  leader,  search- 
ing the  faces  of  the  eleven  other  deter- 
mined-looking men,  spoke  again : 

"We're  agreed,  aren't  we,  as  to  who's 
at  the  head  of  the  gang  of  thieves?" 

There  was  a  brief  pause,  during  which 
the  men  looked  around  the  table  at  each 
other  with  an  interchange  of  grim  nods. 
Then  one  spoke  up,  in  answer  to  the 
leader's  question : 

"It's  Forrester." 
•  "That's  my  opinion,  too,"  the  leader 
curtly  agreed.  "Where  was  he  on  the 
night  the  Laredo  stage  was  held  up? 
He  claims  he'd  gone  over  to  a  dance  in 
Santa  Clara  with  that  girl  Mercedes  of 
his — well,  maybe  he  had.  But  it's  a 
mighty  funny-lookin'  thing  that,  every 
time  there's  been  a  stage  held  up,  or 
somebody  beat  up  and  robbed  of  his 
dust  on  the  roads  around  this  town,  For- 
rester's just  happened  to  be  away  on  one 
trip  or  another.  And  then  there's  the 
fact  that  he  don't  mine,  nor  run  a  saloon 
or  gamblin'  dive,  nor  ever  get  no  mail 
that  might  have  money  in  it  from  his 
folks  in  the  East,  and  yet  he's  always 
flush.  He's  the  man  we  want,  I  guess. 
And  he's  the  man  we're  goin'  to  get, 
that  bein'  the  case.  To  kill  a  snake  the 
quickest,  chop  off  its  head.  We'll  bust 
up  this  gang  of  crooks  by  deprivin'  'em 
of  their  leader.  Put  it  to  the  vote,  boys, 
in  the  usual  way." 

One  of  the  committee  tore  a  sheet  of 
paper  into  twelve  equal  strips,  and  an- 
other, removing  his  wide-brimmed  felt 
hat,  placed  it  bottom  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  table.  In  silence,  each  of  the  men 
made  a  mark  upon  the  strip  of  paper 
that  had  been  given  him,  folded  it,  and 
dropped  it  into  the  hat. 

The  leader  took  out  the  ballots, 
opened  and  counted  them,  and  then  an- 
nounced the  result : 

"It  appears  to  be  the  yoo-nanimous 
verdict  of  this  committee  that  John  For- 
rester shall  be  took  out  and  hanged  by 
the  neck  from  the  first  convenient  tree 
until  he's  deader'n  a  doornail !" 

He  looked  around  once  more  at  the 
men. 

"That's  right?"  he  asked  shortly. 
"Verdict  O.  K.,  then.  So  let's  get  mov- 
in'.  We'll  take  him  prisoner  in  his 
cabin,  and  hold  him  there  till  daybreak. 
Then  we'll  string  him  up,  as  a  warnin' 
to  others  that  this  camp  don't  want  no 
crooks  in  it." 


The  Mexican  girl  straightened,  with 
a  frightened  gasp,  from  the  window  of 
the  cabin,  at  which  she  had  been  lis- 
tening to  all  that  went  on  inside.  She 
glanced  uncertainly  around  her  for  an 
instant.  And  then,  straight  as  the  crow 
flies,  she  sped  o'ff  in  the  direction  of  For- 
rester's cabin,  to  warn  him  that  the 
vigilantes  were  coming  to  get  him. 

Forrester  was,  as  the  committee  of 
the  Silent  Dozen  had  suspected,  the 
leader  of  a  gang  of  thieves  who  had 
been  responsible  for  all  the  robberies 
that  had  been  committed  in  and  around 
Needle  Gulch  during  the  past  few 
months.  Mercedes  was  well  aware  of 
this  fact ;  but  that  the  man  she  loved 
was  a  robber  made  not  the  slightest 
difference  to  her.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
through  her  love  for  him  she  had  more 
than  once  assisted  him  and  the  gang  who 
were  under  his  leadership  in  their  hold- 
ups and  burglarizings  of  the  cabins  of 
the  town's  inhabitants. 

While  she  knew  Forrester  for  the 
criminal  he  was,  Mercedes  had  carefully 
kept  concealed  from  the  little  daughter 
she  had  borne  him,  and  who  had  been 
named  Margaret,  all  knowledge  of  the 
man's  crookedness. 

It  was  the  Mexican  girl's  plan  now, 
if  she  could  succeed,  in  reaching  the 
cabin  she  shared  with  Forrester  ahead 
of  the  vigilantes,  to  give  the  child  to  its 
father,  and  beg  him  to  flee  with  it — back 
to  the  East  from  which  he  had  coiYie, 
and  where,  if  he  could  succeed  in  recon- 
ciling himself  with  the  well-to-do  par- 
ents he  had  told  her  he  had  been  dis- 
owned by,  the  little  girl  might  be  brought 
up  as  it  had  been  her  mother's  dream 
that  one  day  she  might  be. 

But  Mercedes,  on  foot,  was  outdis- 
tanced by  the  mounted  vigilantes  in  the 
race  to  the  cabin,  which  they  did  not 
know  she  had  entered  against  them  after 
overhearing  their  plan  to  lynch  For- 
rester. 

When,  breathless  and  spent,  she  came 
in  sight  of  the  house,  it  was  to  discover 
the  horses  of  the  Silent  Dozen  already 
tethered  outside.  Rushing  into  the  cabin, 
she  found  that  Forrester's  feet  had  been 
securely  bound  to  the  chair  in  which  he 
was  sitting. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  to  him?" 
Mercedes  panted  out  to  the  leader  of 
the  vigilantes.  "You  won't  really  hang 
him !  No,  no !  He  has  been  a  thief. 
I  admit  it  to  you  ;  but  give  him  a  chance 
to  leave  "the  town — to  go  elsewhere  and 


lead  an  honest  life  in  future.    He  will 
do  it,  I  swear  " 

"He  will  hang!"  the  leader  gravely', 
cut  in  upon  her  flood  of  words,  shaking;  t; 
his  head  in  refusal  of  her  plea  for  theju 
life  of  the  man  she  loved.  "I'm  sorry, jji 
my  girl,  but  we've  got  to  make  an  ex-  • 
ample  of  him.  He'll  swing  to-morrow  ■  u 
morning,  at  daybreak,  from  the  limb  of  ji 
that  oak  down  the  road  yonder." 

Mercedes  ground  her  teeth  over  her; 
helplessness  to  alter  the  vigilantes'  stern 
decision;  and  then  the  thought  flashed. j; 
across  her  mind  that  perhaps  she  might vjb 
not  be  so  helpless  to  save  the  father  of 
her  child,  after  all.    Snatching  the  little! I" 
girl  up  in  her  arms,  she  ran  from  the'i; 
cabin.  ,: 

She  sped  down  the  road  to  enlist  their 
aid  of  Gerald  Austin. 

The  latter  was  a  young  Englishman,! 
who  also  had  been  cut  off  from  his  fam--  ; 
ily.  That,  Mercedes  felt,  should  estab-|': 
lish  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  himjl; 
and  Forrester.  Blurting  out  the  story  of  fi 
the  latter's  guilt,  and  of  what  the  vigi-  ]  ' 
lantes  were  planning  to  do  to  him,  the  'j 
Mexican  girl  begged  him,  on  her  knees, 
to  intercede  in  the  doomed  man's  be-!;; 
half.  i\} 

"They  wouldn't  turn  back  from  theirj;.; 
purpose   for  anything  I  could  say  toil-jj 
them,  I'm  sure."   Austin  shook  his  head! 
"I  don't  see  how  I  can  help  you  in  anyji 
way,  much  as  I  slwsuld  really  like  to.j! 
He's  done  wrong,  but  even  a  dog  isj; 
entitled  to  another  chance,  as  some  peo-' 
pie   in   my   own   experience   have  nol 
chosen  to  see." 

Dropping  on  her  knees  before  him 
Mercedes  sobbed  out : 

"Then  help  him  to  escape !  They  art 
going  to  hold  him  in  the  cabin  unti 
daybreak,  and  surely  you  can  think  ot 
some  way  to  spirit  him  out  of  theii 
clutches.  By  daybreak  he  could  be  wel  K 
on  his  way  back  toward  his  home  ir ' 
the  East — with  the  child!" 

Austin  looked  thoughtful.  Then,  tell-r 
ing  her  that  he  would  see  what  he  coulc^k 
do,  and  bidding  her  wait  there  in  hi.'J, 
cabin  with  the  little  girl,  he  set  out  folf-- 
Forrester's  shack. 

When  he  arrived  there,  he  found  iij:. 
vacated,  and  not  even  Forrester  was  tc  I 
be  found.  Many  inquiries  soon  informecl, 
him  that  the  vigilantes,  having  changec  L 
their  minds  about  the  time  of  the  hang'  j 
ing,  had  taken  their  prisoner  off  alreadj  L 
to  make  him  pay  the  penalty  for  hi; ; 
crimes. 

A  few  minutes  later,  Austin  was  el-ii,. 
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bowing  his  way  through  a  crowd  of  men 
Trho  surrounded  a  tree,  to  a  limb  of 
"rhich  one  end  of  a  rope  had  been  tied, 
-  -the  other  extreraitj"  of  which  Avas  fas- 
^  -  tened  in  the  form  of  a  noose  about  the 
leck  of  Forrester. 
"AVait!"  he  called,  as  he  reached  the 
'  inner  part  of  the  crowd.  "Don't  do  this 
now !"' 

The  band  of  men  about  the  tree 
looked  sneeringly  at  him. 

■■\^"hat  have  you  got  to  say  about  when 
'=T'.ve  do  it?'"  one  inquired,  in  a  defiant 
tone 


there  to  keep  him  under  guard  until 
morning. 

Having  induced  the  men  to  delay  the 
hanging,  Austin  felt  that .  it  would  be. 
useless  to  plead  for  mercy  now,  and  so 
sought  to  render  his  aid  in  another  way. 
It  was  quite  late  in  the  night  when  he 
again  appeared  before  Forrester's  hut 
and  approached  the  two  men  who  were 
watching  there. 

"Can  I  go  in  with  your  prisoner  for 
a  few  minutes?"  he  requested  of  them. 

The  two  vigilantes  told  him  that  thej' 
had  no  objections  to  liis  doing  that. 


you  to  escape.  Climb  out  of  the  back 
window,  there,  and  make  tracks  for  my 
cabin,  where  j'ou'll  find  Mercedes  and 
the  child  waiting.  There's  an  east-bound 
train  pulling  ouf  at  the  depot  in  less 
than  a  half  hour  from  now.  You  can 
catch  it,  if  yon  hurry.  While  you're 
making  your  get-away  I'll  get  mixed  into 
an  argument  with  the  two  members  of 
the  committee  outside  to  cover  up  any 
noise  a'ou  may  make  in  wriggling  out 
of  the  window  and  running  toward  the 
road." 

Forrester,  freed  of  his  bonds  by  the 


Marrable,  from  the  door  of  his  omce,  directed  the  movements  of  his  accompUces  in  the  plan  to  rob  Austin  of  his  bonds. 


''Nothing  at  all  to  saj  ,"  replied  Austin. 
'  but  something  to  suggest.  This  man 
as  a  great  deal  he  would  like  to  do 
before  passing  from  this  world — lots  of 
■-;hem  would,  perhaps,  be  of  benefit  to 
he  world  at  large.  Whj"  not  give  him 
;ntil  to-morrow  morning  to  attend  to 
■;hem?  He  had  been  counting  on  that, 
tcause  that  was  the  time  you  had  set 
for  the  hanging  before." 

At  first  his  words  were  only  laughed 
-t  but.  after  a  great  deal  more  argu- 
~ient  and  persuasion,  Austin  gained  his 
joint  and  the  little  band  of  men  walked 
'^ilentlv  awav  to  the  criminal's  cabin, 


And  Austin  entered  the  cabin.  Closing 
the  door  behind  him,  he  was  alone  with 
the  condemned  man.  Forrester,  with 
his  legs  and  arms  boimd  tightly  to  the 
chair  in  which  he  sat,  smiled  a  brave 
greeting  at  the  young  Englishman. 

"Well,  old  man,  it  looks  as  if  I  was 
going  over  the  great  divide,  don't  it  ?'' 
said  he. 

Austin,  coming  to  his  side,  addressed 
him  in  a  whisper. 

"Don't  talk,"  he  said  quickly.  '"Save 
your  breath  for  running  with — as  soon 
as  I've  untied  these  ropes  from  your  an- 
kles and  wrists.    Yes,  I'm  going  to  help 


other,  who  had  been  working  rapidty  at 
the  knots  as  he  talked,  stood  up  and 
faced  him. 

"Thej'"ll  know  3-ou  let  me  go,''  he 
pointed  out,  "and  they  may  be  mad 
enough  to  hang  you  in  my  place.*' 

"I'll  take  my  chances  of  that.''  an- 
swered Austin  simply. 

Forrester  hesitated  as  he  looked  him 
in  the  eyes. 

"I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you,"  he 
said. 

"Don't  try  to."  the  other  brushed  that 
aside.  "You'd  better  make  a  dash  for 
it  now." 
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Marrable  straightened  above  the  pr 

"But  take  this,"  went  on  Forrester, 
reaching  toward  the  deck  of  cards  that 
lay  scattered  about  the  table;  and,  tear- 
ing the  ace  of  hearts  across,  he  pre- 
sented one  half  of  it  to  Austin.  "If 
ever  you're  in  trouble  of  any  kind,  send 
me  this,  and  I'll  come  to  you,  if  it's 
across  the  sea  or  a  whole  continent.  I'll 
show  you  then  that  I'm  not  the  sort 
to  forget  the  man  who  once  saved  my 
life.    And  now,  good-by." 

The  two  men  shook  hands,  neither 
knowing  at  the  time  in  what  circum- 
stances, nor  under  what  strange  condi- 
tions, that  vow  was  to  be  put  to  the  test 
in  the  future. 

It  was  fourteen  years  later,  in  Eng- 
land. 

Forrester,  who  had  gone  abroad  with 
his  daughter,  soon  after  their  arrival 
in  New  York  from  the  West — his  fam- 
ily having  refused  to  agree  to  a  recon- 
ciliation— had  prospered  there. 

He  had  changed  his, name  to  Marrable. 
Once  more  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  band 
of  crooks.    Ostensibly,  he  was  a  chemi- 


one  body.    "He's  dead!"  said  he. 

cal  inventor.  But  this  disguise  cloaked 
his  real  business,  which  was  that  of  rob- 
bery on  a  wholesale  scale.  A  cottage 
which  Marrable  owned  in  the  suburbs 
of  London,  in  addition  to  his  fashionable 
town  house,  was  supposed  to  be  the  place 
in  which  he  made  his  experiments, 
though  in  reality  the  only  use  he  made 
of  it  was  as  a  meeting  place  between 
him  and  the  various  criminals  who  were 
under  his  leadership. 

Margaret — who  had"  grown  up  to  be  a 
beautiful  young  lady — was  still  wholly  in 
ignorance  of  the  fact  that  her  father 
was  a  thief,  and  as  much  in  the  dark  as 
the  outside  world  as  to  the  true  source 
of  his  income. 

Several  deals  which  he  had  been  count- 
ing on  his  assistants  to  carry  out  had 
recently  fallen  through,  and  iMarrable 
found  himself  in  pressing  need  of  ready 
funds.  One  of  his  gang  brought  him 
the  news  that  Jasper  Austin — the  father 
of  the  young  Englishman  who,  years  be- 
fore, had  saved  his  life — was  soon  to 
have  a  fortune  in  bonds  delivered  to 
his  office.    Marrable  determined  to  get 


hold  of  those  securities,  and  for  that  { 
purpose  he  leased  an  office  across  the! 
way  from  the  elder  Austin's.  1 
It  was  just  at  this  time  that  Gerald'J 
Austin  arrived  in  London.  At  the  time  || 
of  his  departure  for  America,  when  hist 
father  had  cast  him  ofif,  an  uncle  had} 
died  and  left  him  a  considerable  for- 
tune. This,  it  was  stipulated  by  the  j 
terms  of  his  relative's  will,  the  young  \ 

man  could  not  come  into  until  he  was  \ 

i 

thirty-hve.  j 

That  time  had  long  since  passed,  and 
yet  his  father  had  not  sent  him  the  leg- 
acy.   It  was  for  the  purpose  of  having 
an  accounting  with  him  that  his  son  had  j 
come  back  to  England. 

Upon  his  arrival  there,  among  the  first 
persons  he  met  were  Marrable  and  his 
daughter.  The  years  that  had  inter- 
vened since  last  the  two  men  had  met 
had  changed  them  both  so  much  that 
neither  recognized  the  other.  Austin 
was  drawn  to  Margaret  at  sight,  as  she 
was  to  him.  In  only  a  short  while  Ger- 
ald Austin  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  her  he  had  found  the  one  girl 
above  all  others  he  wanted  for  his  wife, 
and  he  lost  no  time  in  laying  his  heart 
at  j\Iargaret's  feet. 

"I  love  you,  too,  Gerald,"  she  shyly 
told  him.  "It  seems  odd,  doesn't  it,  that 
this  could  happen,  when  we  have  only 
known  each  other  such  a  short  while  ? 
But  then  I  think  we  were  always  meant  J 
for  each  other." 

And  Gerald  replied  that  he  thought 
so,  too. 

The  interview  which  he  had  with  his 
father  the  next  day,  when  he  called 
at  the  latter's  office,  turned  out  to  be 
a  stormy  one.  The  elder  Austin  in- 
formed his  son  that  he  was  not  entitled 
to  his  legacy.  He  had  turned  out  to 
be  a  ne'er-do-well,  to  whom  his  uncle 
would  never  have  left  his  money  had 
he  known  the  sort  of  a  young  man  he 
had  become.  Gerald  retorted  by  charg- 
ing his  father  with  having  devoted  the 
money  to  his  own  uses.  Mutual  recrimi- 
nations continued,  until  finally  the  sounds 
of  the  quarrel  reached  the  ears  of  those 
in  the  adjoining  offices  in  the  building. 

When  Gerald  finally  took  his  depar- 
ture it  was  in  such  blind  anger  that  he 
forgot  to  take  his  cane  with  him. 

Marrable,  who  saw  the  young  man 
go,  as  he  had  heard  the  quarrel  be- 
tween him  and  his  father,  from  the 
office  he  had  rented  next  to  that  of  the 
elder  Austin's,  for  the  purpose  of  rob- 
bing the  latter  of  the  bonds  which,  as  it 


felt 


It] 
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is 
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(happened,  he  had  received  that  very  day, 
1  said  to  the  tvro  accomplices  who  were 
with  him : 

"Xow  is  our  chance.  The  old  man 
will  be  all  heated  up,  and  unable  to  think 
straight  after  the  row  he's  just  been 
in.  We'll  go  into  his  ofEce,  and  hold 
him  up  for  those  securities,  without  giv- 
ing him  a  chance  to  know  what's  hap- 
pening.   Come  ahead!" 

The  trio  of  thieves  met  with  an  un- 
expected resistance  at  the  hands  of  their 
intended  victim,  however,  when  two  of 
rthem  attempted  to  seize  and  hold  him 
while  the  third  looted  the  open  safe  in 
his  office  of  the  bonds. 

Angered  at  the  fight  the  old  man  was 
-putting  up,  and  which  bade  fair,  if  it 

ntinued  much  longer,  to  arouse  some 
i  the  other  tenants  in  the  building  to 
the  fact  that  a  daj-light  burglarj-  was  be- 
'ing  attempted  there,  ilarrable  seized 
the  cane  which  Gerald  had  left  behind 
nm,  and  struck  Austin  over  the  head 

ith  it. 

He  subsided  limplj-  in  his  adversaries' 
.rms.  The3'  let  him  drop  to  the  floor, 
where  he  lay  prone,  and  without  mov- 
ing. The  blow  of  the  cane  had  frac- 
tured his  skull,  killing  him  instantlj-. 

iNIarrable  and  his  two  confederates, 
'  snatching  the  bonds  out  of  the  safe, 
^wifth-  made  their  escape. 

It  was  a  full  hour  afterward  before 
:he  old  man's  body  was  found.  Beside 
it.  on  the  floor,  lay  Gerald  Austin's  cane, 
:5  handle  bloodstained  where  it  had 
me  in  contact  with  the  murdered  man's 
ead  with  the  blow  that  had  killed  him. 
.'ith  that  piece  of  circumstantial  evi- 
ience  against  him.  Gerald  was  instantly 
ast  under  suspicion  as  the  murderer  of 
-is  own  father. 

But  that  suspicion  became  a  certainty 
in  the  minds  of  the  police,  and  others, 
■iien  the  storv-  of  the  quarrel  he  had  had 
ith  his  parent  that  dzr  was  told  by 
he  tenants  of  the  other  ofiices  who  had 
eard  the  altercation. 
Only   one   person — besides  iNIarrable 
nd  the  members  of  his  gang  of  crooks, 
ho  knew  the  truth — believed  in  Ger- 
I  aid's  innocence,  and  that  one  was  iMar- 
I  garet. 

She  hastened  to  her  fiance's  room  to 
warn  him  that  the  police  might  momen- 
tarily be  expected  to_come  there  after 
him.  and  to  beg  him  to  flee. 

"What's  the  use  of  running  awaj-?"  he 
'■rotested  hopelessly.  "The  evidence  is 
,il  against  me.  Even  though  I  didn't 
commit  the  crime,  it  wouldn't  take  much 


of  a  prosecuting  attorne}'  to  fasten  it 
on  me.  No;  I  might  just  as  well  give 
myself  up  and  go  through  with  the 
farce  of  a  trial,  which  can  have  only 
one  end." 

But  this  iMargaret  positivel}-  refused 
to  allow  him  to  do. 

"You  must  go  into  hiding,"  she  told 
him,  "until  the  real  murderer  can  be 
found.    And  I  know  of  a  place  where 


question  and  shut  himself  in  one  of  its 
rooms. 

Into  the  one  that  adjoined  it,  not  an 
hour  later,  came  iMarrable  and  the  two 
thieves  who  had  assisted  him  in  the 
murder  of  the  elder  Austin  for  his  se- 
curities that  day. 

"You  two  will  have  to  wait,"  Gerald 
overheard  the  father  of  the  girl  he  loved 
telling  the  men  with  him,  "for  your  share 


'I  don't  believe  you're  guilt^',  Gerald,"  Margaret  told  him,  "and  I'm  going  to 
help  you  to  escape  until  your  father's  real  murderer  is  found !" 


you  can  be  hidden.  It's  my  father's  cot- 
tage, in  the  suburbs.  Xobody  ever  comes 
near  it,  for  the  neighbors  have  all  been 
warned  that  dangerous  explosives  are 
stored  there,  and  they  are  afraid  to  ap- 
proach within  a  hundred  yards  of  the 
place,  therefore.  Go  there,  and  I'll  see 
that  you're  supplied  with  everjiihing  you 
need  while  j-ou  keep  hidden.  Promise 
me  j-ou'll  do  that." 

Gerald  reluctanth"  promised,  and  that 
same  evennig  he  went  to  the  cottage  in 


of  this  haul  until  I  can  convert  these 
bonds  into  cash;  and  that  will  have  to 
be  some  time  hence ;  for.  due  to  the 
hue  and  cry  that's  bound  to  be  raised 
over  old  Austin's  murder,  we  can't  at- 
tempt to  market  the  securities,  that  he 
ma}"  have  been  generallj-  known  to  have 
had  in  his  possession,  right  away." 
One  of  his  accomplices  spoke : 
"They're  after  Austin's  son — with 
whose  cane  you  killed  the  old  fellow — 
for  the  murder.    Did  vou  know  it?" 
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"No;  I  hadn't  heard  that  yet,"  Mar- 
rable  eagerly  replied.  "Circumstantial 
evidence  is  pretty  strong  against  him, 
then,  isn't  it?" 

"Unless  we  come  forward,  and  tell 
who  really  did  kill  him,  he'll  swing," 
said  the  other  one  of  the  trio  of  rogues, 
with  a  coarse  laugh,  "and  I  guess  we 
ain't  likely  to  do  that  in  a  hurry.'' 

Bounding  up  from  his  chair,  Marrable 
stood  in  a  listening  attitude. 

"What's  that?"  he  exclaimed,  in 
alarm. 

Gerald,  in  the  next  room,  had  bumped 
against  the  knob  of  the  door  as  he 
pressed  closer  to  it  the  better  to  hear 
what  went  on  in  the  sitting  room  of 
the  cottage,  where  the  three  conspira- 
tors were. 

"There's  somebody  in  the  next  room,'' 
Marrable  curtly  informed  his  two  con- 
federates, "who's  overheard  everything 
we've  said.  He's  got  to  be  taken,  dead 
or  alive !" 

Crossing  to  the  door,  he  leveled  a  re- 
volver at  its  panels. 

"I'll  give  you  three  minutes  to  step 
out,"  he  announced,  in  a  clear  tone, 
"whoever  you  are.  If  you  don't  open 
the  door  when  that  time's  up,  I'll  com- 
mence firing  through  *it." 

Gerald  swung  the  door  open  and  con- 
fronted the  rogue  and  his  accomplices 
across  the  threshold. 

"I'm  unarmed,"  he  declared  coolly, 
"and  so  quite  at  your  mercy." 

Marrable,  stepping  back  to  the  table, 
with  the  pistol  in  his  hand  still  leveled 
at  the  young  man's  breast,  set  his  jaw 
grimly. 

"You've  found  me  out,"  said  he,  "for 
a  murderer  and  a  thief.  There's  only 
one  thing  I  can  do  with  you,  to  protect 
myself,  and  that  is  to  stop  your  tongue — 
forever.  I'm  sorry,  but  your  time  has 
come.  Have  you  any  last  words  you 
want  to  say?" 

Gerald,  his  face  white,  held  himself 
erect  in  the  face  of  the  certain  death  that 
looked  him  in  the  eyes  out  of  the  black 
hole  in  the  end  of  the  revolver  which 
the  determined  man  before  him  held 
leveled  at  his  breast. 

There  was  no  mistaking,  from  Mar- 
rabies'  tone  and  the  steely  expression  of 
his  eyes,  that  he  meant  to  carry  out 
his  threat  to  kill  him,  and  at  once. 

Gerald,  unbuttoning  his  shirt  and  col- 
lar, drew  forth  a  locket  which  he  wore 
around  his  neck.  He  held  it  out  to- 
ward the  thief,  and,  as  he  did  so,  some- 
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thing  else  dropped  to  the  floor.  But 
Gerald  paid  it  no  heed. 

"Give  this  to  your  daughter,"  he  said 
to  Marrable,  "and  tell  her  if  she  cares 
for  me  a  little,  as  I  have  cared  for  her 
since  the  first  moment  my  eyes  rested  on 
her,  she  will  wear  it  to  remember  me 
by." 

Marrable  was  looking  at  the  thing 
that  had  fallen  to  the  floor  from  Ger- 
ald's person.  The  thing  was  the  torn 
half  of  an  ace  of  hearts! 

"You — you  are  the  Austin  I  knew  out 
West?"  he  gasped,  raising  his  eyes  in- 
credulously to  Gerald's  face.  "The  man 
to  whom  I  gave  that  card  after  he  had 
saved  my  life?" 

Gerald  stared  blankly  at  him  in  turn. 

"You  are  Forrester,  then?''  he  asked. 

Before  the  other  could  reply,  the  door 
burst  open.  Marrable's  two  accom- 
plices, thinking  the  police  were  about 
to  close  their  net  over  them,  did  not 
wait  to  see  who  the  intruder  was,  but 
turned  and  fled  from  the  cottage. 

Margaret  stood  on  the  threshold. 

"I  can  prove  that  you  didn't  do  it,  Ger- 


IT  will  be  a  surprise  to  many  to  know 
*  that  the  motion-picture  business  is 
now  rated  as  the  fifth  largest  industry 
in  America.  This  includes  merely  the 
making  and  selling  of  films,  and  not  the 
theater  incomes. 

A  new  moving-picture  machine  is  built 
to  avoid  delays  in  exhibiting,  and  is  so 
arranged  that  when  the  end  of  a  reel 
is  reached  another  film  is  automatically 
thrown  into  action  without  stopping  to 
unload  and  reload. 

It  is  estimated  that  some  three  hun- 
dred million  feet,  or  more  than  fifty-five 
thousand  miles,  of  film  are  spun  out 
yearly  in  the  movies  of  the  world.  Saves 
some  time  and  traveling  to  sit  and  see 
the  sights  at  this  rate. 

The  "staging"  of  Thomas  Bailey  Al- 
drich's  story,  "the  Bad  Boy,"  was  done 
right  at  the  Aldrich  ]\Iemorial  Home,  at 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  and  some 
two  hundred  and  fifty  scenes  were  taken, 
and  about  fifty  children  of  the  stage 
were  brought  from  New  Y'ork,  by  Gus- 
tave  Frohman  to  appear  in  the  picture 
play.  The  scenario  is  by  Marie  Hubert 
Frohman. 


aid !"  she  cried  out  to  the  Englishman 
who  stood  before  her  father.  "I  have 
just  been  reading  the  diaries  my  father 
has  been  keeping  for  years.  The  last 
entry,  which  he  made  to-day,  is  a  con- 
fession that  it  was  he  who  killed  your 
father.  He  has  deceived  me  all  these 
years,  and  I  will  expose  him  to .  save 
you  " 

Marrable,  with  a  weary  droop  of  his 
gray  head,  replaced  the  pistol  in  his 
pocket.    He  turned  away  from  Gerald. 

"Your  life  is  given  back  to  you,"  he 
said.  "I  place  it  in  the  keeping  of  this 
sweet  girl  who  loves  you.  Please  God, 
you  may  take  better  care  of  her  than  I 
have  done.  And  now — good-by  to  you 
both  !" 

Hand  in  hand,  Gerald  and  Margaret 
left  the  cottage.  They  were  startled, 
when  they  had  gone  not  a  hundred  yards 
from  it,  by  an  explosion  which  seemed 
to  rend  the  heavens.  Behind  them,  the 
cottage  itself  was  shattered  to  atoms — 
by  the  hand  of  Marrable,  who,  realizing 
the  worthlessness  of  his  life,  had  thus 
made  an  end  to  it. 


Eddie  Foy,  the  noted  comedian,  re- 
belled the  other  day  against  one  of  Di- 
rector Henderson's  directions,  and 
threatened  to  withdraw  himself  and  the 
seven  little  Foys  from  the  studio  and  go 
back  to  the  stage,  but  when  he  thought 
that  filmdom  required  no  hard  studying 
of  lines  he  concluded  to  stick  to  the 
features. 

One  of  the  prizes  which  the  filmfolk 
like  to  draw  in  Los  Angeles  is  an  in- 
vitation to  a  jungle  dance  at  the  Selig 
Zoo  Park,  as  many  of  the  steps  are 
danced  by  the  professionals  who  orig- 
inated them. 

Frank  T.  Hallack,  "Hal  August,"  a 
movie  star,  has  made  a  brand-new  de- 
fense in  an  action  for  divorce  brought 
by  his  wife  in  a  California  court  by  de- 
claring, and  swearing  to  it,  that  the  wife, 
who  was  pretty  Corinne  Hooker,  of 
Rutherford,  New  Jersey,  was  wished  on 
him. 

Billy  B.  Van,  of  the  Equity,  declares 
that  the  two  national  pastimes  are  base- 
ball and  the  movies,  and  from  count  of 
the  turnstiles  and  the  ticket  windows 
Billy  is  about  right. 


Film  Flams 

By  Dean  Bowman 


The  Evolution  of  Motion  Pictures 


By  Robert  Grau 


In  the  previous  articles  of  this  series  practically  every  phase  of  the  motion-picture  industry 
that  is  of  importance  has  been  dealt  with  separately.  In  the  following  article  all  that  has  played 
a  part  in  the  rise  of  the  film  business  to  its  present  stage,  from  the  crude  beginning  years  ago.  is 
taken  in  its  proper  sequence,  and  the  article  is  written  so  that  the  reader,  whether  he  has  followed 
the  series  or  not.  can  read  this  with  interest  and  learn  in  detail  the  evolution  of  motion  pictures. 

Though  this  article  completes  the  series  in  so  far  as  the  rise  of  pictures  up  to  the  present  day 
is  concerned,  there  will  appear  in  an  early  issue  another  article,  one  of  peculiar  interest,  which 
will  be  of  valedictory  type,  and  which  will  make  a  prophesy  as  to  the  future  of  films.  It  will  be 
well  worth  reading, 

VIII.— SUMMARY  OF  THE  EVOLUTION 


PHILADELPHIA,  that  city  of  do- 
mesticity  and  quiet,  comes  in  for 

0  little  credit  in  any  effort  to  accu- 
-;eh"  describe  the  earliest  evolution  of 

motion  pictvire. 

The  very  first  efforts  of  which  there 
is  any  record  to  produce  motion  photog- 
raphy were  contributed  hf  Doctor  Cole- 
man Sellers  in  his  stereoscopic  cabinet 
:r.  the  Quaker  City  in  1861 — more  than 
hirty  years  before  the  advent  of  the 
Idison  Kiaetoscope.  That  Doctor  Se!l- 
.rs  was  the  real  "pioneer"  is  conceded 
oy  practicallj-  all  of  the  historians  who 
are  now  tmdertaking  to  recite  the  as- 
tonishing achievements  of  the  camera 
man  as  he  marched  on  to  his  goaL 

Motion  pictures  projected  on  a  screen 
r.  the  manner  of  to-day,  with  lesser  op- 

1  :al  illusion,  were  first  revealed  at  the 
Academy  of  Music,  Philadelphia,  hy 
'Henry  R.  Heyl.  iaventor,  still  li\-ing  in 
that  city.  This  was  on  February  5th, 
1870.  Hej'l's  invention  was  called  The 
Phasmatrope,  and  was  modeled  on  the 

,  lines  of  Zoetrope,  or  the  Wheel  of  Life, 
ja  sort  of  magic-lantern  exhibit  of  a  half 
:entury  ago,  save  that  He}  1  actuall)'  pro- 
;ected  his  subjects  on  a  screen  in  life 
I  size  from  photograph  images  less  than 
I  two  inches  in  height.    An  audience  of 
j  sixteen  hundred  persons  was  attracted 
to  the  Academj-  of  Music,  and  it  ap- 
plauded the  inventor's  skill  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  exhibition  was  repeated 
month  later  before  the  Franklin  insti- 
:ue  in  the  same  city. 

The  same  obstacles— which  baffled  all 
: :  the  photographic  minds  tmtil  the  Rev- 
rrend  Hannibal  Goodwin  came  on  the 
scene  in  1887  caused  Heyl  to  abandon 


his  experiments.    The  greatest  of  these 


:        Gr:— :'n,  who  has  dor.e  :.  r 
e.-.i  or  p;c:u.-es  than  any  other  cr.e  :v.a 

obstacles  was  the  necessarv-  use  of  glass 
plates.  Heyl  was  restricted  in  his  sub- 
jects to  those  which  could  be  taken  bv 


emeni  of  the  producing 
_..  r.'ensely  dramatic  scene. 

time  exposures  on  wet  plates.  The  pho- 
tographs were  afterward  made  into  pos- 
itives on  verj-  thin  plates.    There  were 
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eighteen  picture  spaces  in  the  disk 
attached  to  the  lantern,  one  saw 
men  and  women  waltzing  and 
gymnasts  performing  their  feats. 
No  furor  was  created,  however, 
though  even  had  the  entertainment 
attracted  greater  attention  than  it 
did,  the  inventor  knew  that  the 
time  had  not  arrived  to  augment 
his  operations,  so  he  cast  them 
aside,  content  with  an  achieve- 
ment which  deserves,  as  it  had  not 
received,  a  vital  place  in  the  his- 
tory of  film  production. 

The  next  development,  if  it 
could  be  called  such,  was  contrib- 
uted by  Edward  Maybridge,  of 
Oakland,  California,  who,.  &t  the 
request  of  Governor  Leland  Stan- 
ford, took  countless  snapshots  of 
the  latter's  mare,  Occident, 
through  placing  a  score  of  cam- 
eras at  a  yard's  length  in  a  row 
on  a  race  track.  When  the  mare 
came  along,  he  broke  the  threads 
attached  to  the  springs  of  each 
camera,  making  numberless  nega- 
tives, in  an  effort  to  discover  that 
a  fast-trotting  horse  has  one  foot 
on  the  ground  at  all  times. 

From  the  results  of  the  May- 
bridge  experiments  with  animals, 
in  which  he  was  greatly  aided  by 
the  great  animal  painter,  Messo- 
nier,  a  camera  called  "Zoo  Praxi- 
niscope"  was  evolved.  This  was 
really  an  adaptation  of  Zoetrope, 
and  of  Heyl's  Phasmatrope. 

In  1877,  Doctor  Marey,  of 
France,  invented  a  "photographic 
gun"  with  which  to  study  the 
flight  of  birds ;  that  is  to  say, 
Marey  called  it  thus,  but  it  was 
really  a  camera,  and  as  such  was 
the  lead  to  all  that  came  after,  for 
it  seems  that  each  inventor  con- 
tributed something  constructive.  Sebert 
and  Soret,  of  Geneva,  came  next,  with 
cameras  in  which  grease-proof  paper 
with  gelatin  emulsion  was  relied  upon 
to  solve  the  all-difficult  problem.  Donis- 
thorpe,  of  England,  1877 ;  Le  Prince,  of 
New  York,  1886,  and  Evans  and  Green, 
of  England,  1888-89,  all  added  to  the 
progress  of  the  art. 

Comes  now  a  stalwart,  reverend  gen- 
tleman from  the  house  of  a  prayer, 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  by  name  of  Han- 
nibal Goodwin,  claiming  he  had  discov- 
ered the  much-prized  secret.  That  he 
did  this  in  1887  is  best  proved  by  later 
developments     in     courts — 1913 — when 


W.  Paul  and  the  Lumiere  Freres, 
of    France — working    coinciden-  :j 
tally,  they  claimed — exhibited  the  ji 
cinematograph   and   the  theatro- 
graph  simultaneously  in  the  lead-  ;  »i 
ing  theaters.    Both  created  a  fu- 
ror,  and  the  late   B.   F.  Keith, 
always   on  the  alert,   sailed  for 
London,  saw  both,  and  acquired 
the  New  York  rights  for  the  Cine- 
matograph.   It  was  at  the  Union 
Square    Theater,    in   July,  1896, 
that  the  real  history  of  motion  ir' 
pictures  began  to  write  itself.  Pre-  :pi 
vious  to  the  exhibition  of  Lum 
ere's    Cinematograph,    there   had  J  te 
been  only  the  primitive  Kineto-  i  la 
scope,  a  slot-machine  device,  an  ^1 
invention  of  the  Wizard  of  Menlo 
Park,  first  shown  at  the  World's 
Fair,  in  Chicago,  in  1893,  and  later 
the  reigning  sensation  in  penny 
arcades. 

One  had  a  "peep" — one  person  (jr 
at  a  time — for  a  nickel,  at  the  out- 
set, the  price  quickly  dwindling  to 
a  penny.    Nevertheless,  it  may  be  •jni 
stated  that  Mr.  Edison's  exhibi- 
tion was  the  lead  to  all  of  the 
amazing  evolution  that  followed, Sex 
moreover,  a  year  before  the  Cine-  f  m 
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Reverend  Hannibal  Goodwin,  whose  invention  of  the 
flexible  film  made  the  motion  picjures  possible. 


Goodwin's  widow,  aged  eighty-six, 
emerged  from  a  condition  of  near  pov- 
erty to  one  of  extreme  afifluence,  in  fact, 
twenty-six  years  later,  and  long  after 
he  had  passed  on,  Goodwin  was  hailed 
as  the  inventor  of  the  flexible  film  which 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  had  been 
using  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. Several  million  dollars  was 
awarded  the  widow,  who  did  not  survive 
her  good  fortune  for  but  a  few  months. 
The  Eastman  Company  effected  a  set- 
tlement by  which  it  is  permitted  to  util- 
ize the  Goodwin  patents  as  it  has  all 
these  years. 

In  1896,  in  London,  England,  Robert 


matograph  was  shown  at  Keith's, ' 
and  months  before  it  was  first  re- 
vealed in  London  under  the  direc- 
tion  of   Monsieur   Treuvey,  the 
shadowgraphist.    Mr.  Edison  had  ; 
presented  the  Vitascope  and  the 
Eidoscope    in    Philadelphia    and ; 
New  York.    Both  projected  mov-  :|: 
ing  pictures  on  a  screen,  much  as  t. 
is  done- to-day,  save  an  intolerable  ; 
flicker.  The  vogue  of  these  earlier  ( 
devices  was  short,  and  the  public  r 
was  wholly  indifferent. 

But  with  the  advent  of  the  Cine-  ■ 
matograph,  in  July,  1896,  the  pub- : 
lie  was  attracted  to  such  an  extent  that  , 
the  box-office  records  for  the  first  six  ; 
months  showed  an  increase  from  an  av- 
erage weekly  gross  of  three  thousand 
dollars  to  one  exceeding  six  thousand' 
dollars.  1 
Immediately  the  Cinematograph  was  ■ 
installed  in  the  majority  of  the  vaude- 
ville theaters,  the  cost  of  the  service  at  | 
the  outset  was  three  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  a  week,  and  William  S.  Hurd, 
who  held  the  American  rights  from  the 
Lumiere    Freres,    of    Lyons,  France, 
quickly  amassed  a  fortune. 

The  first  photo  play  was  presented  at 
the  Eden  Musee  in   1898,  when  "The 
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Passion  Play"  was  shown  on  the  screen. 
:a  For  sixteen  j-ears  the  Eden  jMusee  has 
n-  pninterruptedh-    presented  high-grade 
motion  pictures  in  its  theatorium.  and  at 
:  le  time  of  this  writing  has  announced 
receivership,    claiming   that   it  was 
?rced  to  succumb  because  of  the  tre- 
.  inendous   encroachment   of   the  nickel 
a-  and  dime  theaters  now  established  in 
ever}-  neighborhood  in  the  greater  citj". 

The  first  man  to  go  about  the  coun- 
:ry  exhibiting  motion  pictures  in  stores 
.nd  tents  was  William  T.  Rock,  now 
ne  of  the  triumvirate  controlling  the 
\merican   Vitagraph   Company,  which 
as  started  in  1897,  on  the  roof  of  a 
-  ICassau   Street   building  by   J.  Stuart 
1    Blackton  and  Albert  Smith.    Rock  had 
-j  facquired  considerable  wealth   in  New 
-Orleans  as  an  exhibitor,  and  he  came  to 
3  'New  York  in  1898,  later  purchasing  a 
third  interest  in  the  Vitagraph  Company, 
pro^-iding  the  capital  for  its  earliest  ex- 
lansion. 

The    American    Biograph  Company 
vas  started  in  1897.  following  the  Cine- 
matograph  at  Keith's  theaters,  hy  Her- 
a  iiman  Casler.  the  inventor,  of  Canastota, 
-1   New  York,  and  Henrj-       Marvin,  nov.- 
jne  of  the  pillars  of  the  film  industry-. 
The  Biograph,  was  regarded  as  superior 
:  •  :o  the  Lumiere  equipment,  and  quickly 
V  replaced  the  latter  in  the  vaudeville  the- 

1  i  aters,  the  price  of  the  service,  however. 
■d  ;  gradually  being  reduced. 

2  \  The  first  scenario  writer  was  Roy  S. 
i  i  MacCardell,  who  wrote  for  the  Ameri- 
;t-  ■'-  can  ^Nlutoscope  Company,  in  1899.  This 

was  a  slot  device  similar  to  the  Kineto- 
scope.    MacCardell  is  to-day  the  dean 
of  the  photo-playwrights  and  the  winner 
:f   innumerable   contests,   the  last  of 
hich  brought  him  a  prize  of  ten  thou- 
r    sand  dollars  for  the  scenario  of  '"The 
3- 1  Diamond  From  the  Sky,"  a  serial  now 

3  1  enjoying  a  large  vogue  all  over  the 
I '  countr}". 

The  first  prominent  players  to  bestow 
1  of  their  artistrj'  for  the  screen  were 
si  (  May  Irwin  and  John  C.  Rice,  who  posed 
I  for  the  Edison  Company  in  1898  in  a 
*  I  scene  called  "The  Kiss."  Neither  was 
fi  paid  one  pennj-  for  services  both  de- 
af i  manded,  and  received  thousands  for.  fif- 
^  j  teen  years  later.  May  Irwin  and  John 
i  I  Rice  were  at  that  time  the  reigning  sen- 
sation on  Broadwayry^  they  regarded 
the  films  as  such  a  good  advertisement 
:hat  they  were  glad  to  go  to  Orange. 
New  Jersey,  a  half  dozen  times. 

The  invasion  of  celebrated  stars  of 
fehe  stage  appearing  on  the  screen  in 


their  great  stage  successes  began  in  dollars  for  her  part  in  the  "Camille'' 
France,  the  great  Bernhardt  being  the  films.  Later,  she  appeared  in  three 
first.    Sarah  was  paid  thirtj-  thousand      other  roles,  in  fact,  the  New  York  pub- 
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FIRST  PRESENTATION  OF 

MISS  JERRY." 

A  PICTURE  PLAY, 

BY  ALEXANDER  BLACK.  • 


AT  THE 

CARBON  STUDIO, 

5  WEST  5IXTEEXTH  STREET, 

TUESDAY  E\TNING,  OCTOBER  o 


CHARACTERS  OF  THE  STORY 
CAST  OF  THE  PLAY 
PERSONS  PICTURED 


iVHICHEVER  YOU  LIKE. 


Tollowirg  is  a  list  of  the  characters  and  of  those  who  represented 
GERALDINE  HOLBROOK,  the  Princess  of  Panther  Mine. 
MRS.  REMSEN-HOLT,  a  Young  Club  Woman, 
GRACIE  De  MOND,  the  Rose  of  the  Rockies, 
OLIVLA  PRATTSBY  a  Retired  Bud,       ...  - 
.MISS  DOROTHY  WALSH,  a  Social  Favorite, 
MISS  MAUD  RUTHERFORD,  of  a  very  good  family, 
MRS.  DYCKMA>',  who  gives  a  ball,       _  .  . 

BLANCHE,  who  writes  a  letter,  

KATE,  a  Servant,  ,  - 

MR.  RICH.\RD  HOLBROOK,  of  the  Panther  .Mine, 

MR.  W.\LTER  HAMILTON,  of  the  New  York  Daily  Dynam 

J.  SYL\'ESTER  WARD,  Pres.  of  the  Long  Creek  Mine  Co., 

"  PINK  "  LOPER.  of  the  Mammoth  Museum, 

FREDERIC  PRENTISS,  a  New  Bear,       -  ) 

MR  DYCOL\N,  husband  of  Mrs  Dyckman,  ) 

THE  ENGLISH  CRITIC,  

THE  WAITER  OF  THE  MONASTERY, 
OLD  PR.\TTSBY,  who  still  insists  upon  dancing, 


them  before  the  camera.) 
'    Miss  Constance  Arthur 
Miss  .\gnes  Paxton 
Miss  Helena  Chalmers 
Miss  Sarah  McYickar 
Miss  Genevieve  Simmons 
Miss  Mabel  Washburn 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Yan  Brunt 
Miss  Delia  Clarke 
Miss  Marion  Tennant 
Mr.  David  W.  King 
o,  -  Mr.  Wm.  F.  Courtenay 
Mr.  Ernest  Hastings 
Mr.  Henry  \Miite 

Mr.  Chas.  .A..  Goetler 

Mr.  Richard  Ridgely 
Mr.  William  H.  Smedley 
Mr.  John  William  Black 


Time  :  Winter  and  Spring  of  1893-4.  Scene  :  New  York  City. 

With  musical  imp.-ovisations  by 

lOHN  HYATT  BREWER. 


of  the  indoor  scenes  of  "_Miss  Jerry  "  were  made  by  Mr.  Black  at  the  Carbon 

Studio. 

W.-%.LL  decorations  by  Fr.  Beck  &:  Co  ,  New  York. 

C.\RPETS  and  furniture  by  the  B.  M.  Cowperthwait  Company,  New  York. 
Lens  by  Dallraeyer,  London. 

H.\NGINGS,  bric-a-brac.  etc.  by  the  Carbon  Studio. 
M.A.S0N  &  H.A.MLIN  Or?an. 


The  program  issued  at  the  showing  of  the  first  motion-picture  play.  Many  interesting  things 
can  be  found  on  this,  which  is  an  exact  recroduction  in  ever\'  detail,  even  size. 
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lie  saw  her  as  "Queen  Elizabeth"  on  the 
screen  only.  Madame,  however,  insists 
that  such  of  her  art  as  may  have  given 
her  fame  was  by  no  stretch  of  the  im- 
agination transferred  to  the  screen. 
Sarah  has  refused,  for  two  years,  to  lis- 
ten to  offers  of  this  kind.  One  hundred 
thousand  dollars  was  the  amount  guar- 
anteed by  an  American  film  concern,  if 
Sarah  would  appear  in  any  play  of  her 
selection,  the  only  proviso  being  that 
the  great  actress  was  to  be  exploited  as 
possessing  but  one  of   her  legs. 

Though  the  offer  was  refused,  Sarah, 
who  was  once  projected  by  a  colleague 
as  "Sarah  Barnum,"  is  coming  in  the 
flesh  to  the  land  of  dollars  in  September. 

After  the  Bernhardt  capitulated  to  the 
camera  man,  Rejane  and  Mounet  Siilly 
followed.  Still  American  stage  celeb- 
rities hesitated.  Save  in  desultory  in- 
stances, it  was  not  until  1912  that  our 
own  idolized  players  hearkened  to  the 
camera  mans'  siren  call,  but  when  the 
onrush  of  famous  stage  folk  did  begin,  it 
did  not  cease  nor  lose  momentum,  until 
now  not  only  the  great  actors  have 
changed  their  artistic  environment,  but 
the  world's  greatest  singers,  whose  fame 
IS  due  to  their  singing  voices,  have 
found  in  the  gold-laden  new  art  a  means 
by  which  they  may  be  seen,  though  not 
heard,  by  all  the  people  instead  of  the 
privileged  few. 

Following  Geraldine  Farrar's  accept- 
ance of  a  contract  through  which  she 
is  paid — so  it  is  said — two  dollars  a  min- 
ute, the  great  Pavlowa — queen  of 
terpischore — has  agreed  to  appear  be- 
fore the  camera  in  a  production  of 
Auber's  "Massaniello."  Here  is  one  in- 
stance where  a  great  celebrity  must 
needs  omit  no  part  of"  her  art  on  the 
magic  screen.  Pavlowa  will  bring  into 
the  film  studio  all  that  she  possesses,  un- 
like the  actor  and  the  singer  who  as  yet 
can  find  no  substitute  for  their  spoken 
and  singing  voices. 

The  photo-play  era  began  in  1894,  two 
years  before  the  Cinematograph  came  to 
astonish  mankind,  but  it  was  a  "slow 
movie"  that  Alexander  Black,  maga- 
zine writer,  produced  in  his  picture  play, 
"Miss  Jerry."  This  was  a  story  of  real 
life  projected  on  a  screen,  the  pictures 
dissolving  less  rapidly  than  now,  but  the 
illusion  of  real  life  was  effected,  and 
success  was  such  that  Mr.  Black  later 
presented  three  more  picture  plays. 

Archie  L.  Shepard  comes  in  for  men- 
tion here,  for  he  was  not  only  in  the 
lield  with  picture  plays  before  the  great 


problems  of  motion  photography  were 
solved,  but  he  was  also  the  very  first 
to  prove  that  people  would  sit  in  a 
theater  for  two  hours  with  no  other  at- 
traction than  motion  pictures  to  enter- 
tain them.  It  was  with  Clara  Louise 
Thompson,  in  "The  Chinook,"  that 
Shepard  entered  the  field  of  pictorial 
drama  in  the  late  eighties,  but  in  his 
novel  production  Miss  Thompson  as- 
sumed all  the  characters,  the  pictures  be- 
ing projected  on  the  screen  to  illustrate 
the  text.  The  entertainment  was  of  the 
distinctly  lyceum  brand,  following  the 
lines  of  the  Hibernicons  of  the  seven- 
ties and  eighties.  Shepard,  however,  felt 
certain  that  the  day  was  near  when 
stories  of  fiction  and  fact  could  be  pre- 
sented on  the  screen  without  the  aid  of 
the  player  in  the  flesh. 

In  1900,  Shepard  inaugurated  a  cam- 
paign in  New  England,  and  for  six 
years  his  sway  was  absolute.  As  many 
as  a  dozen  theaters  were  exhibiting 
Shepard's  moving  pictures  simultane- 
ously. In  New  York  City,  half  of  the 
playhouses  were  crowded  to  the  doors 
on  Sundays  only  because  Shepard  could 
induce  none  of  the  theatrical  powers  to 
give  him  the  use  of  a  theater  perma- 
nently. Nevertheless,  he  was  the  first 
to  secure  such  a  theater,  aided  by  Felix 
Isman,  who  financed  Shepard's  lease  of 
the  Manhattan  Theater,  now  the  site  of 
Gimbel's  stores. 

Shepard  could  only  obtain  the  theater 
from  week  to  week,  pending  demolition, 
but  so  great  was  the  attendance,  day  and 
night,  that  he  was  enabled  to  remain 
there  nearly  two  years.  It  was  the  amaz- 
ing vogue  of  moving  pictures  at  this 
high-grade  playhouse,  where  no  seat 
cost  more  than  ten  cents,  that  started  the 


building  of  palatial  auditoriums  solely 
devoted  to  the  camera  shows. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  real 
impetus  to  photo-play  production  did  not 
come  until  1910,  twelve  years  after  the 
"Passion  Play."  Such  productions  as  had- 
vogue  previous  to  1910,  were  what  are 
called  one  and  two-reelers.  The  most 
compelling  of  these  were  "The  Life  of 
a  Foreman,"  and  "The  Great  Train 
Robbery."  Both  simulated  the  actuality 
with  such  realism  that  great  fortunes 
were  made  on  these  alone.  Moreover, 
their  vogue  is  not  yet  exhausted. 

"Dante's  Inferno"  was  the  first  lengthy 
feature  film  requiring  abou*:  an  hour  to 
present.  "The  Fall  of  Troy,"  "Odyssey," 
followed.  Then  came  "Quo  Vadis,"  the 
first  photo  play  to  be  booked  as  an  en- 
tire entertainment  in  the  best  theaters  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  spoken  play.  This 
production  made  several  fortunes  from 
the  profits  in  this  country  alone.  George 
Kleine  and  Cohan  and  Harris  erected 
the  new  Candler  Theater,  on  West 
Forty-second  Street ;  though  this  play- 
house was  dedicated  with  a  photo-play 
production — "Antony  and  Cleopatra" — 
it  became  a  legitimate  theater  in  the  fall 
of  1914.  Strangely  enough,  the  first  play 
presented  "On  Trial,"  on  which  it  is 
stated  the  cost  of  the  theater  has  al- 
ready been  earned  in  profits,  was  writ- 
ten by  a  mere  youth,  who  had  never 
written  a  play  before,  but  who  had  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  photo-play  tech- 
nique, hence  he  wrote  "On  Trial"  back- 
ward, utilizing  the  maze  of  scientific 
phenomena  of  the  film  studio  to  make 
his  impress. 

The  two-dollar-a-seat  photo  play  came 
in  the  present  year,  when  D.  W.  Griffith 
presented  "The  Birth  of  "a  Nation." 


'They  say  Bohns  is  an  inveterate  dice  thrower.' 
'Yep;  can't  stop  him.    Even  tosses  in  his  sleep." 


Screen  Gossip 


~^HE  five  best-dressed  actors  in  mo- 
tion pictures !    ^Nlaybe  you  think 
.1  this  is  an  easy  job,  but,  take  it  from 
.  it  isn't.    I  wonder  if  there  is  a  sin- 
;  actor  on  the  screen  that  doesn't  im- 

,me  himself  to  be  one  of  the  best- 
essed  in  lilmdom?     There  are  five 
a  that  stand  out  above  the  rest,  and 
.  ill  teU  you  their  names  shorth",  but 
I  must  make  a  little  explanation  to 
ar  m3-self  in  mj-  choices.    There  are 
.ny  actors  who  pay  big  money  for 
rir  clothes,  but  they  do  not  look  well 
them.    Francis  X.  Bushman  is  one 

:  these.  He  spends  quite  a  wad  for 
r  clothing,  }-et  no  one  can  accuse 
incis  of  being  among  the  five  best- 
rised  in  films.  The  reason?  It's  easj-. 
r  is  away  out  of  date  in  his  style.  In 
..er  words,  his  clothes  are  too  old-fash- 
■.ed,  and  I  am  not  the  onlj'  one  who 
5  accused  Francis  of  this,  but  taste  is 
f  :e,  and  ever}-bod\"  has  his  own.  Well, 
re  are  the  five  cho"sen  ones:  i,  Her- 
rt  Rawlinson,  Universal ;  2,  Alan  For- 

it.   Universal;    3,    Carlyle  Blackwell, 

asky;  4.  Warren  Kerrigan,  Universal; 
King  Baggot,  Universal. 
Universal  seems  to  have  a  monopoly 

/-  the  good  dressers,  but  they  deserve 
Alan  Forrest,  who  played  the  juve- 

:le  heavy  in  the  "Master  Key,'"  has  just 
::  them.  He  certainly  is  a  good  dresser, 
i  his  clothes  look  great  on  him,  which 
r.  t  be  said  about  many  of  the  stars  of 
~dom. 

Poor  Ben  Wilson  and  his  mash  notes ! 
lonest,  it  is  a  shame  the  number  of 
rtters  Ben  gets  daih'  from  lovesick 
laidens.  Drop  over  to  the  Universal 
radios,  in  Coytesville,  any  morning,  and 
?-ke  a  look  at  the  bunch  of  mail  that 
•  jmes  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
ddressed  to  Benjamin  Wilson.  Some 
:'  them  call  him  Ben,  some  Bennie,  some 
iilie,  some  Lovej-,  and,  oh,  what  thej^ 
jn't  call  him !  .When  he  left  the  Victor 
:udio,  on  Fortj-third  Street,  Ben  left 
bout  three  trunks  of  such  notes  be- 
i:nd  him  to  be  burned,  and — remember — 
le  gets  them  everj-  da3^ 

Harrj-  la  Pearl,  the  cyclonic  come- 
lian,  who  was  starred  in  the  Mina  come- 
lies,  and  used  to  be  producing  clown  at 
he  New  York  Hippodrome,  makes  his 
3w  to  the  patrons  of  Federal  pictures 
.CTtly  in  "The  Waiter  Who  Waited,"  a 
.:reamingly  funnj'  two-part  special  pro- 


By  Al  Ray 

duction  of  that  company.  The  trouble 
before  with  Harrj-  was  that  he  was 
poorly  directed,  but  in  this  picture  he 
shows  at  his  best,  being  competently 
directed. 

Marshall  Neilan,  junior,  the  little, 
three-months-old  son  of  Marshall  Xeilan 
and  Gertrude  Bambrick,  was  suffering 
from  a  mosquito  bite  on  his  left  cheek 
the  last  time  I  saw  him,  but  was  still  able 
to  use  his  vocal  cords  very  well,  espe- 
cially around  mealtime.  Marshall,  junior, 
is  going  to  be  some  howler  when  he 
grows  up,  if  his  lung  power  grows  with 
him. 

Margaret  Harmon  is  a  busy  little  lady 
these  days,  for  the  little  lady  is  replen- 
ishing her  wardrobe  along  the  Fifth 
Avenue  shops — of  Yonkers,  where  she 
spends  all  of  her  spare  change  and  time. 

Chester  (Walrus)  Conklin  is  thinking 
of  getting  married.  He  writes,  me  that 
he  would  marry  Mabel  Normand  any 
day,  but  for  one  thing — Mabel  won't 
have  him.  How  can  she?  Mabel  is 
alread}"  married. 

Ruth  Stonehouse  and  Henry  B.  Walt- 
hall are  proving  a  verj-  good  pair  at  the 
Essanaj-  studios.  The  best  thing  of  this 
pairing  is  that  they  are  also  proving  a 
great  box-ofiice  attraction,  which  pleases 
the  Essanay  ofiicials  most  of  all.  Why 
shouldn't  it?   Wouldn't  it  please  you? 

Harry  Jackson,  the  old-time  director 
of  the  Dra-Ko  Company  feels  very 
proud  of  his  latest  picture,  a  big  fea- 
ture entitled  "York  State  Folks." 

Charlie  Ray,  of  the  Tom  Ince  forces, 
writes  that  thej^  are  treating  him  shame- 
fully at  the  Santa  Monica  studios. 
Charlie  used  to  get  off  early  and  spend 
about  half  the  day  at  the  beach,  but,  alas 
and  alack !  it  is  no  more,  for  they  are 
working  him  hard,  and  Charlie  does  not 
get  there  at  all  on  most  of  the  days 
now.   Everybody  misses  him,  too ! 

When  are  some  of  mj'  readers  going 
to  ask  me  my  opinion  of  the  five  great- 
est anj-thing?  I  haven't  had  a  querj- 
for  a  week.  I  tell  you  what  to  do,  name 
your  five  greatest  actors,  dressers,  good 
lookers,  pictures,  or  anj-thing,  and  send 
them  in  to  me, 

A  friend  wants  to  know  if  it  is  true 
that  Charlie  Chaplin  receives  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  a  week.  No,  friend,  it  is 
not.  In  fact,  it  is  verj-  doubtful  if 
Charlie  gets  more  than  a  thousand  a 


week,  although  he  may  get  a  royalty  on 
his  pictures,  which  would  net  him  con- 
siderably more.  There  is  only  one  star 
in  the  business  that  is  getting  more 
than  a  thousand  a  week,  and  that  is 
Marj-  Pickford,  and  Charlie  is  the  only 
other  one  that  gets  near  a  thousand,  the 
others  run  from  one  hundred  to  seven 
hundred  and  fiftj-,  and  there  are  verj-, 
verj-  few  of  the  latter-priced  stars. 

Oh,  but  I  do  want  to  see  that  first 
Keystone  comedj'  that  is  going  to  be  re- 
leased on  the  Triangle  program.  It  is 
called  ■■]\Iy  Valet,"  and  who  do  you 
think  is  in  the  cast?  None  other  than 
Raymond  Hitchcock,  Mack  Sennett,  j\Ia- 
bel  Normand,  and  Fred  Mace.  Some 
cast,  and  some  picture  it  is,  from  all  ac- 
counts !  If  it  isn't,  I  certainly  miss  my 
guess ! 

Pauline  Frederick  has  quit  the  stage 
entirely,  and  is  going  to  devote  the  re- 
mainder of  her  days  to  the  "silent 
drama."  This  certainlj-  will  be  welcome 
news  for  the  picture  fans,  who  have 
had  the  chance  to  see  superb  Pauline. 

Crane  Wilbur  is  certainly  another 
jumper  of  note.  The  New  York  Mo- 
tion Picture  Corporation  recently  sent 
out  notices  to  the  effect  that  Crane  had 
been  signed  up  by  them,  and  he  went 
out  there  for  work  under  the  direction 
of  Jaj'  Hunt.  Hunt,  however,  joined 
David  Horsely's  new  company  on  Mu- 
tual, and  invited  Crane  to  accept  a  po- 
sition with  him,  which  he  did,  and,  as 
a  result.  Crane  will  be  seen  on  the 
Mutual  program,  and  not  on  Triangle. 

Thomas  Dixon,  the  author  of  the 
"Clansman,"  from  which -the  "Birth  of 
a  Nation"  was  taken,  is  producing  "The 
Fall  of  a  Nation."  A  powder  man  is 
in  back  of  him,  so  the  company  has  a 
great  chance  to  blow  up,  although  I 
hardly  think  it  will. 

I  maj'  as  well  sa}"  right  here  that 
Harold  Lockwood  is  a  grand  little 
dresser  before  he  sends  me  a  death 
threat  for  not  putting  him  among  my 
first  five.  It  pays  to  keep  on  the  safe 
side  with  Harold,  who  is  some  husky 
feller.  Guess  I  better  mention  Robert 
Warwick,  of  World  Film,  right  here, 
too.  ' 

Pat  O'jMalley,  the  Edison  star,  says 
that  married  life  is  the  only  existence. 
Pat  has  been  married  but  a  short  time, 
so  that  may  account  for  his  statement. 


Hints  for  Scenario  Writers 


By  Clarence  J.  Caine 

It  is  assumed  that  the  majority  of  those  who  follow  this  department  have  had  some  ex- 
perience in  preparing  scripts  for  the  market,  but  for  the  benefit  of  beginners  even  the  most 
simple  questioning  pertaining  to  photo-play  writing  will  be  treated  at  some  time  or  another 
in  the  future.  Any  scenarioist  who  is  in  doubt  as  to  anything  which  comes  under  the  head 
of  script  writing  is  welcomed  to  write  in  and  state  his  trouble.  Questions  will  be  promptly 
answered  through  this  department  or  personally.  Address  all  correspondence  to  Scenario 
Writers'  Dept.,  Picture-Play  Weekly,  Street  &  Smith,  Publishers,  New  York  City. 
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FINDING  SOMETHING  NEW. 

\  UTHORS  who  have  sold  at  least  one 
**•  play,  but  who  do  not  yet  fully  un- 
derstand photo-play  writing,  wonder 
why  it  is  that  so  many  of  their  scripts 
were  rejected  by  many  companies  and 
why  a  certain  one  was  suddenly 
"snapped  up"  on  its  first  submission. 

If  they  could  go  to  a  literary  man 
of  experience  with  the  rejected  scripts 
and  with  the  accepted  one  he  would 
quickly  explain  the  matter  to  them  by 
saying  that  they  had  struck  upon  "some- 
thing new." 

It  is  difficult  for  a  beginner  to  know 
when  he  has  found  the  mysterious 
"something  new,"  and  he  generally  floun- 
ders in  the  mire  of  conventionality 
for  a  long  time  before  he  is  able  to 
see  and  recognize  that  which  is  out  of 
the.  ordinary.  He,  therefore,  goes  along 
turning  out  stories  which  almost  any 
one  of  experience  could  write  on  short 
order.  When  he  does  strike  something 
unusual  he  fails  to  recognize  it,  and 
many  ideas  which  could  be  worked  into 
easily  salable  plots  are  thus  discarded. 

A  simile  m.ay  be  drawn  from  our 
daily  life  to  show  how  those  who  pene- 
trate into  the  unexplored,  and  do  so 
in  an  intelligent  manner,  are  the  ones 
who  win  rewards.  We  all  have  to  travel 
on  the  cars  to  and  from  work — or  walk, 
if  we  are  close  enough — and  we  all  have 
to  eat  two  or  three  meals  per  day,  vary- 
ing according  to  individuals.  Therefore, 
those  things  are  conventions,  and  no  one 
who  does  them  expects  any  great  re- 
ward. They  have  to  be  done  by  force 
of  necessity.  But  the  man  who  figures 
out  a  new  business  deal,  whereby  his 
employer  profits,  has  every  right  to 
expect  a  salary  raise  and  better  posi- 
tion, and  generally  gets  them. 

In  the  scenario  world  there  are  many 
threadbare  plots  which  often  find  their 


way  to  the  screen,  either  rehashed  or 
in  their  plain  form.  They  have  been 
"ground  out"  by  staff  writers  probably 
on  an  hour's  notice,  because  the  firm 
which  pays  the  writer  a  salary  had  to 
have  a  picture  at  once  to  fill  in  a  blank 
space  in  their  regular  program.  The 
writer  did  the  work  requested  of  him 
without  any  great  effort,  and  received 
nothing  but  his  salary  in  return.  He 
did  not  expect  more,  as  it  was  a  con- 
ventional thing  to  him,  and  was  done 
by  force  of  necessity.  When  this  same 
writer  turns  in  a  scenario  with  a  plot 
written  from  an  entirely  new  angle,  he 
does  expect  quite  a  high  price  per  reel 
for  it,  and  undoubtedly  gets  it,  and  also 
advances  in  his  work  thereby. 

There  is  the  difference !  WHiat  any- 
body can  do  brings  neither  money  or 
credit  to  a  person  who  does  it,  but  what 
few  can  do  will  always  bring  rich 
rewards. 

It  is  up  to  the  author,  therefore,  to 
study  and  work  very  hard  during  his 
early  years  in  the  scenario-writing  game 
to  learn  what  is  old  and  what  is  new,  as 
well  as  to  master  plot  and  technique. 
There  is  no  danger  that  when  the  ama- 
teur realizes  he  has  "something  new" 
and  Works  it  out  accordingly,  the  ed- 
itors will  not  realize  the  same  thing. 
There  are  many  concerns  whose  only 
reason  for  reading  scripts  by  outside 
writers  is  their  hope  of  finding  a  plot 
which  has  not  becorrie  threadbare 
through  constant  use. 

USE  THE  PRESENT  TENSE. 

Present  tense  should  always  be  used 
in  writing  a  photo  play,  both  the  synop- 
sis and  detailed  scene  action. 

That  statement  undoubtedly  bores 
many,  even  those  who  are  beginners 
at  the  game,  but  we  are  willing  to  gam- 
ble that  it  comes  as  a  distinct  surprise 


to  many  more  who  have  won  reputa-" 
tions    for    themselves    in    the  literary 
world    and    who    have   been    told  by': 
friends  that  writing  photo  plays  "was 
just    like   writing   short    stories,  only 
easier." 

The  reason  for  using  this  tense  is 
quite  obvious.  The  actions  described  in.| 
the  script  is  constantly  recurring  in  the 
author's,  the  editor's,  the  director's,  and 
the  actor's  minds  until  the  production 
has  been  transferred  to  films,  and  then 
it  recurs  again  in  the  minds  of  all  those 
who  "go  over"  the  finished  reels  with 
the  script  in  their  hands  to  see  that  it  is 
in  perfect  form.  Thus,  you  see,  that  to 
all  those  who  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  script  in  production  the  action  is 
never  past — therefore,  it  is  w-ritten  in 
the  present  tense. 

Some  writers  use  past  tense  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  their  synopsis,  where  they 
are  describing  a  vision  scene  which  car- 
ries the  story  backward.  This  seems 
all  right,  if  handled  correctly,  but  there 
is  a  great  danger  of  an  amateur  confus- 
ing an  editor  with  this  system,  so  it  is 
better — at  least  in  the  beginning — to  use 
the  present  tense  at  all  times. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

Perhaps  the  most  hopeful  sign  of  suc- 
cess on  the  part  of  a  young  writer  is  £ 
his  total  lack  of  assumed  airs.  When 
a  beginner  throws  off  the  cloak  of  sham,  n 
gets  right  down  to  rock  bottom,  and  ad- 1 
mits  he  knows  very  little  about  the  work  ' 
he  is  trying  to  do,  but  states  that  he  is  i 
willing  to  learn,  it  is  more  than  an  eveu 
bet  that  it  will  not  be  many  months 
before  he  registers  his  first  sale,  and 
that  his  first  sale  will  be  a  long  way  i 
from  his  last. 

The  other  day  we  got  a  letter  from  i 
a  young  San  Francisco  writer  which ; 
read  as  follows  :  i 


. 
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"In  studying,  week  by  week,  I  learn 
many  things  that  I  never  knew  existed 
before.  Like  man\^  others  who  are 
trj-ing  to  write  scenarios,  I  at  first  un- 
derestimated the  requirements  of  the 
art — and  the  further  I  go  the  more 
certain  I  become  that  it  is  an  art — 
but  a  careful  study  of  j'our  helps  and 
a  thorough  application  of  all  I  have 
learned  to  the  pictures  I  see  on  the 
screen  and  to  mj^  own  scripts  has 
convinced  me  it  is  a  difficult  field  to 
enter,  but  one  well  worth  striving 
j  for." 

I  That  tells  the  storj^  between  the  lines, 
.this  writer  is  not  going  around  to  his 
/riends  and  posing  as  a  genius  who  sits 
,Jown  in  rare  moments  and  "dashes  off" 
'icenarios,  the  production  of  which  the 
yorld  awaits  with  eager  interest.  He 
IS  just  going  along  quietly,  and  learn- 
He  knows  wh^-  certain  things  are 
pemg  done  in  certain  ways,  and  some 
3f  these  days  when  he  has  an  idea  for 
scenario  of  his  own  he  will  be  able 
■o  put  it  together  correctlj-.    He  may 
not  sell  right  awaj-,  but,  as  we  said  be- 
fore, it  will  not  be  very  long  before  he 
eceives    his    first    check.     Then  the 
hances  are  that  it  will  not  "turn  his 
lead."    He  will  be  sensible,  and  w"ill  go 
ilong  just  as  he  has  been  doing,  and 
tudy  and  work.    Time  will  do  the  rest 
for  him,  but  unless  we  are  mistaken  he 
is  now  progressing  swiftly  along  the 
iToad  which  leads  to  the  door  of  the 
tudio  office,  and  in  the  scenario  division 
k  desk  and  chair  are  waiting  for  him. 


SCENES. 

A  scene  is  a  stretch  of  film  taken  with- 
out moving  the  camera. 

That  was  the  old  definition  of  what 
composed  a  scene.  Now  we  will  have 
to  change  that  a  little  to  allow  for  the 
Httle  four-wheeled  rig  on  which  Griffith 
and  a  few  other  directors  move  their 
icamera  into  position  for  close-ups  with- 
out stopping  the  action  going  on  within 
(the  scene,  and,  therefore,  not  taking  a 
■new  scene.  All  close-ups  which  flash  in 
iabruptlj',  however,  must  have  a  sepa- 
;rate  scene  number,  as  must  visions 
!  which  occupy  the  whole  screen,  inserts 
>of  hands,  books,  et  cetera,  and,  in  fact, 
^everj'thing  which  requires  a  separate 
"taking"  by  a  motion-picture  camera,  ex- 
clusive of  letters,  leaders,  et  cetera, 
(Which  are  termed  "inserts"  in  most 
I  studios,  and  are  handled  separate  from 
the  action. 


COLLABORATIOK. 

Man}'  photo-playwrights  believe  that 
if  they  had  some  one  to  work  with  them, 
better  results  could  be  obtained,  and 
the  question  of  whether  they  are  right 
or  wrong  in  their  belief  certainly  opens 
an  excellent  problem  for  debate. 

It  is  one  of  those  things  in  which  we 
hesitate  to  say  "yes."  or  "no,"  for  we 
feel  that  both  answers  could  be  either 
correct  or  incorrect.  Without  a  doubt, 
if  two  writers  got  together  who  could 
work  in  harmon}'-  and  who  would  not 
disagree  over  the  manj'  points  which  are 
sure  to  come  up  during  the  planning 
and  writing  of  a  scenario,  the  inter- 
mingling of  their  ideas  would  be  profit- 
able to  both,  and  the  work  would  prob- 
ably be  more  pleasant.  But  take  two' 
writers  whose  temperaments  crossed, 
and  there  would  indeed  be  an  unpleas- 
ant time. 

Working  alone,  a  writer  often  feels 
he  needs  some  one  to  help  him,  but  in 
the  moment  of  triumph — when  an  ac- 
ceptance has  been  received — he  is  glad 
that  he  worked  alone,  and  that  he  does 
not  have  to  share  his  rewards  with  an- 
other. There  is,  perhaps,  a  strong  ele- 
ment of  selfishness  in  the  creation  of 
photo  plays  or  fiction.  The  author  likes 
to  feel  that  the  work  is  his  own,  alone, 
and  that  others  who  handle  it  after  it 
has  passed  from  his  hands  are  merely 
interpreters.  This  fact  alone  seems  to 
be  a  strong  argument  against  collabora- 
tion, but  there  are  many  examples  of 
successful  plays  written  by  two  people, 
especially  in  the  spoken  drama. 

Answers  to  Readers. 

Miss  Helen  Hirschheimer. — In  the 
issue  of  Picture-Play  Weekly,  dated 
Juty  24th,  a  sample  scenario  appeared. 

Miss  Doris  Lyon. — The  number  of 
scenes  in  one  reel  is  fixed  by  the  amount 
of  action  contained  in  each  scene.  Com- 
edy scripts  often  run  almost'  one  hun- 
dred scenes,  while  finished  dramatic  pro- 
ductions have  contained  only  seventeen 
scenes,  or  a  few  less.  A  leader  is  a 
title  used  between  scenes  to  explain  any- 
thing that  is  not  shown  in  action.  We 
think  that,  by  following  our  model 
scenario  and  studying  our  department 
and  the  screen,  you  should  be  able  to 
write,  if  you  have  the  all-important  qual- 
ification— ideas.  We  did  not  publish  the 
book  you  mention,  and  have  not  it  for 
sale. 

S.  L.  Maltpress. — Photo  plays  may  be 


adapted  from  uncopyrighted  books,  but 
there  are  few  of  these  at  the  present 
time.  Even  where  a  book  is  uncopy- 
righted, it  is  well  to  ask  the  publisher's 
or  author's  consent  before  writing  a 
scenario  from  it. 

Miss  Helen  Carr.— Scenario  writing 
is  a  difficult  art,  and  must  be  studied 
from  many  different  angles.  Jump  in 
now  and  read  all  you  can  on  the  sub- 
ject. That  will  give  you  an  idea  of  what 
is  required.  We  have  never  heard  of 
the  company  you  mention. 

]\Iiss  Alice  Ludinger. — By  watching 
our  department  and  studying  the  pro- 
duced plays,  as  well  as  those  you  write, 
we  think  you  will  soon  be  able  to  un- 
derstand the  work.  Whether  you  will 
be  able  to  succeed  or  not  will  depend 
upon  the  ideas  you  submit  to  the  pro- 
ducers in  your  scripts.  From  week  to 
week  we  publish  a  market  department 
under  the  caption  of  "Live-wire  Market 
Hints."  This  should  help  you  sell  your 
scripts. 

jMiss  Marie  Conway. — We  are  afraid 
that  no  editor  w'ill  read  a  scenario  writ- 
ten in  longhand.  It  is  more  business- 
like to  have  them  typewritten,  and  the 
editors  have  so  many  scripts  of  the 
latter  class  to  go  through  that  they  dis- 
card the  others  without  reading,  prin- 
cipally because  of  lack  of  time. 

;Mrs.  Estella  Clarke. — The  length  of 
a  reel  is  one  thousand  feet,  and  if  the 
scenes  take  up  a  great  amount  of  foot- 
age in  filming,  there  are  naturally  not 
so  many  of  them  as  there  would  be  if 
they  were  each  only  a  few  feet  long. 
There  is  really  no  average  length,  and 
the  number  of  scenes  to  make  your  own 
scripts  comes  only  from  studying  the 
screen  and  "sensing"  how  much  action 
makes  a  reel,  from  the  produced  pic- 
tures. 

Live-wire  Market  Hints, 

The  Keystone  Company  have  stopped 
buying  outside  scripts  altogether,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  reports  received 
from  the  Pacific  coast.  The  reason 
given  is  that  a  competent  staff  has  been 
employed,  and  that  too  much  of  their 
time  was  taken  up  reading  the  offerings 
of  outside  writers. 

The  Vitagraph  Compan}-  of  America, 
East  Fifteenth  and  Locust  Streets,  is  to 
conduct  a  course  of  scenario  lessons 
through  newspapers  throughout  the 
countrj%  and  will  offer  prizes  in  con- 
nection with  its  teachings.    This  would 
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indicate  that  Vita  is  taking  an  interest 
in  beginners,  and  will  be  a  good  market 
for  new  writers  in  the  near  future. 

The  National  Film  Corporation, 
Santa  Monica  Boulevard,  Hollywood, 
California,  desires  exceptionally  clever 
comedies,  for  which  excellent  prices 
will  be  paid.  Nothing  but  the  best  will 
be  accepted,  however.  The  Talmadge 
Sisters,  formerly  with  Vitagraph,  are 
now  members  of  this  concern. 

'  Short  Shots. 

Many  a  photo  play  works  out  nicely 
to  a  certain  point,  and  then  sends  the 
audience  home  wondering  what  it  was 
all  about. 

There  is  no  questioning  the  fact  that 
a  player's  personality  will  draw  the 
crowds,  but  what  will  bring  them  back 
oftenest  is  a  story  which  holds  their 
interest  from  start  to  finish. 

Some  manufacturers  have  just  re- 
alized that  the  cause  of  so  many  poor 
pictures  is  overproduction.  Photo-play- 
wrights knew  that  poor  stories  written 
by  them  could  be  blamed  on  this  cause 
long  ago. 

Do  you  strive  hardest  after  an  orig- 
inal idea  or  a  perfect  technical  script? 
The  former  is  always  preferable. 

It  is  nice  to  take  a  full  summer's  rest 
from  writing,  but  it  is  not  profitable,  as 
many  authors  will  soon  realize,  now 
that  the  warm  weather  is  passing  away. 

Make  one  figure  stand  out  above  all 
others  in  your  cast,  and  try  to  impress 
this  figure  on  your  audiences. 

We  think  that  it  will  not  be  long  be- 
fore stories  without  very  much  love  in- 
terest will  be  popular  with  screen  fans 
throughout  the  world. 

A  factory  must  be  kept  supplied  with 
material  in  order  to  turn  out  products ; 
your  brain  must  be  supplied  with  ideas 
in  order  to  turn  out  scenarios. 

The  dreamer  who  is  a  practical  man 
four-fifths  of  the  time  is  quite  an  oddity 
and  also  a  valuable'  person  to  himself 
and  others. 

Don't  be  afraid  to  tell  a  writer  friend 
who  is  trying  to  reach  the  top  how 
you  have  learned.  He  may  be  able  to 
help  you  in  the  future. 

The  more  one  studies,  the  more  one 
knows. 

A  strong  climax  is  one  that  is  neces- 
sary to  write  a  picture  play  regardless 
of  what  else  you  have,  and  a  strong 
climax  is  generally  the  result  of  a  good 
idea. 


News  of  Photo-playwrights. 

Emmett  Campbell  Hall,  who  left  the 
Lubin  Company,  together  with  all  the 
other  writers  who  have  been  on  its  staff 
for  some  time,  made  a  trip  to  Chicago 
recently  to  visit  friends  whom  he  had 
not  seen  for  years  because  of  the  stress 
of  work. 

Marc  Edmund  Jones  has  joined  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  World  Film  Cor- 
poration, according  to  rumor.  The  boys 
on  the  Pacific  coast  thought  Marc  was 
due  in  their  midst  soon,  but  his  new 
connection  would  seem  to  indicate  oth- 
erwise. 


Personal  Jots. 

Marshal  Neilan  has  just  made  a  trip 
to  New  York  to  see  the  newest  addition 
to  his  happy  little  family? 

Bessie  Eyton  receives  so  many  letters 
every  day  that  she  finds  it  almost  im- 
possible to  answer  all  of  them,  even 
though  she  tries  to  do  so? 

Eugenie  Besserer  was  at  one  time  re- 
garded as  the  best  fencer  in  the  East, 
and  won  many  medals  in  competitions? 

Thomas  Santschi  spends  most  of  his 
"leisure"  hours  studying  the  scenarios 
of  pictures  he  is  planning  to  produce? 

Lyllian  Brown  Leighton  started  her 
career  as  a  newspaper  woman  and  at 
one  time  owned  a  small  paper  of  her 
own  ? 

Otis  Harlan  was  a  personal  friend  of 
the  late  Charles  Hoyt? 


Silence  is  golden,  and  gold  is  rare. 
Therefore  silence  is  rare.  If  you  don't 
believe  this  bit  of  philosophy,  just  go 
into  any  picture  theater  and  see  how 
many  people  read  captions  to  them- 
selves. 


if  you  km  _    .  .   _ 

cial.   Teach  yourself  at  home  in  half  usual  time 
and  at  trirting  cost  with  the  wonderful  Automatic 
Transmitter.    The  Omnigraph  sends  unlimited       ,-  - 
'Morse  or  Cor.tinental  messages  at  any  speed,    ..-.  'N, 
iyst^as  an  e.xpert  opoi^tor  would.   Adopted  by  / 


  ulcf. 

.  S.  Gov't,  4  styles.    Catalog  Free. 

OMNIGRAPH   MFC.  CO., 
39-E  Cortlandt  St..  New  York 


HOW    TO   WRITE  PHOTOPLAYS 

Our  iie^v  book.  HOW  TO  WRITE 
PHOTOPLAYS,  is  the  wonder  of 
the  motion  picture  woild.  Third 
edition,  revised  and  enlar^^ed,  now 
ready.  Sliows  HOW  to  write  photo- 
plays, and  HOW  and  WHERE 
tn  sell  them.  Gives  real  facts,  valu- 
alile  pointers,  an  actual  model  scena- 
rio, 5ii  valuable  addresses  of  scenario 
bujers,  a  statement  showing  what 
kind  of  a  scenario  each  one  want*;, 
etc.    Just  follow  directions  and  w  iie 


Look  In  Your  Mirro 


You  will  be  convinced 
and  delighted  after  using 

Dr.  James  P.  Campbell's 
Safe  Arsenic  Com- 
plexion Wafers 

If  you  want  tn  restore  and 
presei  ve  y(tui  beauty,  use  this 
priceless  beauty  builder  and 
your  skin  will  grndually  but 
surely  take  on  the  finer  tex- 
ture and  greater  clearness  and  freshness 
that  the  steady  use  of  Can  pbell's  Complexion 
Wafers  always  bring-s.  This  w  onderful  toilet 
aid  is  guaranteed  to  clear  the  complexion  of 
pimples,  blackheads,  w^rinkles,  redness,  sallow 
skin:  a  new  skin  appears  witb  the  flrniness  and 
fineness  of  youth.  Try  them.  50c  and  Si. 00 
per  box.  sent  postpaid  in  plain  cover. 

RICHARD  FINK  CO. 

Dept.  37,  396  Broadway.  New  York 

Every  Drug"gist  can  g-et  Dr.  Campbell's  Arsenic 
Wafers  for  you  from  his  -wholesale  dealer. 


FAT  FOLKS 


I  will  send  you  a  trial  T  Q  T I 
treatment  absolutely  IIIlI 

If  you  are  tired  c 
being  unsightly,  ui' 
comfortable  and  ut! 
healthy,  I  can  hel 
you  regain  youl 
former  figure,  healt 
and  vigor  withou 
dieting,  or  exercii 
iiig.  My  treatmen 
has  often  taken  off  fat  at  th 
rate  of  one  pound  a  day.  j 
safe  and  sane  method  that  ha 
many  endorsements.  Send  post£ 
for  descriptive  book  of  valuabl 
advice  on  Obesity  and  my  "pay 
when -reduced  plan." 

Dr.  R.  NEWMAN, 

Licensed    Physician,    State  Ne-t 

York,  36  East  Third  Street,  Ne\ 
York,  Desk  229. 

I  nni/  to  Write  Photo-Play 

LUulX  Exclusive  Metho 


HERE 


successful  photoplays.  Send  OC  _ 
fur  your  co|>y  to-day.    Price  OOC 


IITItE  rlJBL,ISHIIVG  CO. 
33-IS  l/owe  Ave.,  Chlcaeo 


Only  sure  method.  This  school  tun 
out  more  successful  scenario  writes 
than  all  the  other  schools  togeihe 
There's  a  reason.  You  too  can  mak 
big  money.  Send  for  free  bookli 
of  valuable  information  and  Srecii 
Prize  Offer.  Don't  delay — Act,  before  you  turn  pagi 
Chicago  Photo-Playwright  College,  Bo;278XY,  Chicago.  II 

SONG  WRITERS 

"KEY  TO  SUCCESS"  FRFF 
Sent  to  You    Absolutely  * 

on  receipt  of  postal  card  request.  Secure  this 
booklet  and  learn  of  the  wonderful  money  niakins' 
opportunities  the  sonir-writinc;  profession  offers 
ambitious  writers.  Past  experience  unnecessar.v. 
Write  to-day  or  submit  poems  and  receive  our 
opinion  toeether  with  the  valuable  booklet. 
Knickerbocker  Studios,  fiOO  Gaietj  Bldf.,  New  York  Citj 


^  /6 


Prinlypc  Your  Plots 

On  This  Brilliant  New  Oliver  "Nine" 


And  Make  Money  as 
Local  Oliver  Agent 


Here  is  your  chance  to  make  a 
valuable  connection  with  a  big 
concern  that  offers  top  pay  to 
some  one  in  every  community 
wholl  help  supply  the  wide-spread 
demand  for  this  sensational  type- 
writer— the  new  model  Oliver 
"Nine." 

Oliver  was  first  to  introduce 
visible  writing.  Then  experts  thought  we  had  reached  the 
summit  of  achievement.  Yet  each  model  Oliver — famous  in 
its  day — was  only  a  step  toward  this  crowning  triumph. 


dard  Visible 


Own  a  Sample. 

You  don't  have  to  change  your  business 
to  handle  this  dignified  agency  and  acquire  a 
sample  Oliver  "Nine"  on  the  same  liberal 
agency  terms  as  others.  You  can  use  it  for  writ- 
ing film  plots,  short  stories,  letters,  songs  and 
verse.  And  we  will  agree  to  include  without 
extra  cost  our  famous  PRINTYPE  that  writes 
like  print.    We  own  and  control  Printype. 

Crowning  Features. 

The  Selective-Color  Attachment  writes  di- 
rections, notations,  etc.,  in  a  different  color 
from  the  text  or  dialog  of  your  manuscript. 
It  acts  as  a  check-protector  besides,  and  so 
wins  scores  of  merchants,  bankers,  etc.,  who 
know  thai  separate  machines  to  do  the  work 
of  this  one  built-in  Oliver  attachment  would 
cost  as  high  as  $12  to  $15  each. 

The  Oliver  Optional  Duplex  Shift  mul- 
tiplies speed  and  makes  touch-writing  lOO'^/c 
easier. 

And,  the  touch  is  one- third  lighter  than 
the  average  typewriter. 


Exhibitors 
Get  Printype  Slide  Films. 

Make  your  own  annou  ncements,  run  ads  for 
extra  revenue — on  P  rintype  Quick  Slide 
Films.  Any  Oliver  agent  will  supply  them 
at  extremely  low  prices.  Or  write  us  for 
I  particulars. 


THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  CO., 
1198  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg.,  Chicago 


Exclusive  Territory. 

When  we  give  so  much  at  the  old-time  price 
on  the  old-time  terms,  17  cents  a  day — you 
can  see  why  Oliver  agents  prosper  as  they  do. 
Already  we've  appointed  15,000  clerks,  bank- 
ers, merchants,  telegraphers,  teachers,  pro- 
fessional men,  students,  etc.  We  have  places 
for  50,000  more — each  an  exclusive  agency 
that  gives  the  agent  the  profit  from  every 
Oliver  sold  in  his  territory. 


Every  day  we're  awarding  new  places, 
so  don't  you  wait  till  some  one  else  gets  the 
one  that's  open  in  your  locality.  The 
coupon  brings  you  "Opportunity  Book," 
that  tells  all  about  it.  Send  for  it  today — 
it's  FREE! 


Mail  This  to  Make  Money 


S  The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company 
^        1198  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg.,  Chicago 

S      Send  me  "Opportunity  Book"  Free  and  tell 
me  how  to  set  the  exclusive  agency  for  the 
N  new  Oliver  "Nine." 

^  Name   

AddreMs   

-S    (508) 


There  is  nothing  to  tell  you 
if    you    are    a    reader  of 


PICTURE-PLAY  WEEKLY 

=PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED 


As  a  good  magazine  speaks 

for  itself — this  is  a  good  one 

M  154  81 


"  ;-^eacidifiecl  using  the  Bookkeeper  proces  J 

;-Jeufralizirig  agent:  Magnesium  Oxide 


'  treatment  Date:  Oct.  2007 

0 . «  ■ " " '        ...        '°  •  * '  PreservationTechnologie 

**■  (P     *^^/r??^-'       ^  A  WORLD  LEATCRm  COLLECTIONS  r-RESERVATIc] 

"'C^  ^M^^^  ''  oj-  111  Thomson  Par1<  Drive 

"^0  •  J^^S^^S^  "  O  V  Cranberry  Township,  PA  16066 

(724)779-2111 


